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REPORT 

J.  EOSS    BEOWNE, 


Washingtoh,  D.  C,  March  5,  1S68. 

Sib:  Ie  tlie  preliminary  report  wliicL  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  fcom 

San  Francisco  in  Kovomhor,  186G,  a  general  summary  was  ^ven  of  tLo  mineral 

resom^ces  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Kociy  mountains.    It  was 

not  anticipated  by  the  department  that  the  information  required  tmder  lett-er  of 

instructions  dated  August  2,  1866,  could  be  obtained  in  full  within  the  hriof 

period  intervening  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congi*^;  but  it  was  hoped  that 

sufficient  data  might  be  collected  to  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  rise  and  pro- 

.  gress  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope.     No  official  document  in  any 

.  department  of  the  government  contained  accurate  information  on  this  subject, 

and  it  was  considered  desirable  that  special  attention  shonld  be  given  to  the  fol- 

loiving  points; 

1.  The  origin  of  gold  and  alver  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  present  condi- 
-'  tion  of  that  interest,  as  tending  to  show  the  progress  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

2.  Geological  formation  of  the  great  mineral  belts  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  placer  diggings  and  quartz  lodes. 

3.  Different  systems  of  mining,  machinery  used,  processes  of  reducing  the  ores, 
percentage  of  waste,  and  net  profits. 

4.  Population  engaged  in  mining,  exclusively  and  in  part,  capital  and  labor 
employed,  value  of  improvements,  number  of  mills  and  steam  engines  in  operar 
Won,  yield  of  the  mines,  average  of  dividends,  and  losses.  ' 

5.  Proportion  of  agricoltnral  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district,  quantity  of 
woodland,  faciHties  for  oblsuning  fuel,  number  and  extent  of  streams,  and  water 
prii-ileges, 

6.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  boras,  and  all  other  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

7.  Altitude,  character  of  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living,  cost  of  all  hinds  of 
material,  cost  of  labor,  &c, 

8.  Population  of  the  mining  towns,  number  of  banks  and  banting  institutions 
in  them,  facilities  for  assaying,  melting,  and  refining  bullion ;  charges  upon  the 
same  for  transportation  and  insurance. 

9.  Communication  with  the  mines  and  principal  towns,  postal  and  telegraphic 
lines;  stage  routes;  cost  of  travel;  probable  benefits  likely  to  result  &om  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

10.  Necessity  for  assay  otfices  and  public  depositories;  what  financial  facili- 
ties may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  products. 

11.  Copies  of  local  mining  laws  and  customs  regulating  the  holding  antl 
working  of  claims, 

12.  Number  of  xedges  opened,  number  claimed,  character  of  fhe  soil  in  the 
mining  districts,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a  largo  populalion. 
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_  The  preliminary  repoit,  submitted  ia  answer  to  these  inquiries,  embraced  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  within  the  brief  period  allowed  for  its  preparation. 
Although  imperfect  in  many  respects,  it  ivas  received  by  the  people  of  the  Parafic 
coast  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  resources.  It  was  a  source  of  gratiflcation  to  the  miners 
to  find  that,  after  years  of  unprofitable  toil,  during  which  they  had  contributed 
lai^ly  to  the  national  wealth,  the  peculiar  character  of  their  occupation  was 
beginning  to  bo  understood,  audits  influence  in  promoting  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion to  bo  better  appreciated. 

Tlie  report  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  labor  and  exploration.  It  contains  the  aggregated  experience  of  tho  ablest 
statisticians  and  experts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  the  work, 
it  belongs  chiefly  to  my  co-laborers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  such 
unselfish  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  deagned  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  commission.  The  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  was  insufficient  to  admit 
of  compensation  adequate  to  such  labor ;  but  assistance  was  cheerfully  given,  na 
a  matter  of  public  benefit,  without  regard  to  personal  or  pecuniary  considerations. 
When  it  is  taken  into  view  that  this  inquiry  extends  over  the  Territories  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  States  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  Nevada,  embracing  an  area  of  country  stretching  ftom  the  Rocky  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia;  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
vast  mineral  ran^  travel  is  still  difficult  and  expensive;  that  the  business  of 
mining  is  new  to  the  American  people,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  unsystem- 
atized in  this  department  of  industiy,  it  will  be  conceded  that  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  conH  reasonably  bo  expected. 

An  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  tho  collection  of  mining  statistics  involves 
ori^nal  explorations  and  detailed  personal  examinations  of  every  mine  through- 
out the  vast  rajigo  of  our  mineral  regions,  with  scientifio  and  practical  deduc- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment  of  ores;  and  it  is  expected  by  some  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  shall  be  entirely  new,  and  famish  a  complete  index  for  the 
purchase,  sale  or  working  of  every  mine  in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  such  an  investigation  would  require  the  employment  for  many  years  of  a 
large  scientific  force  at  great  expense,  it  would  be  diificult  even  then  to  present 
statistics  which  had  not  aheady  been  made  public.  Tbe  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  open  to  all.  The  mining  press  of  the  countiy,  closely  connected  with 
that  interest,  directly  identified  ivith  its  progress,  in  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  its  details,  makes  it  a  special  duty  to  keep  up  the  cmTcnt  record  of  cost  and 
production,  success  and  failare.  There  may  bo  misstatement  or  exaggeration, 
but  not  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  press,  wliidi  is  held  to  a  certain  acconnta- 
bilitybypnblic  sentiment,  than  on  that  of  individuals  who  maybe  prejudiced  or 
iiTcsponsible.  Statements  publicly  made  and  thoroughly  criticised  aro  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  casual  examinations  made  by  persons  visiting  a  special  locality, 
unfamiliar  with  its  growth  and  progress,  and  compelled  after  all  to  depend  upon 
information  deiived  from  others.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
ai-e  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  accuracy. 

Every  miner  naturally  derfi-es  that  his  mine  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon  in  detail,  especially  if,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  be  unpro- 
ductive. Without  reflecting  that  a  mere  list  of  tho  unproductive  mines  would 
fill  a  volume,  the  minei'  is  «lisposed  to  estiroate  the  value  of  a  report  by  its  men- 
tion or  omission  of  that  in  which  ho  is  most  interested.  However  disposed  a 
government  agent  may  be  to  meet  tiio  wishes  of  .tho  mining  community  in  this 
respect,  it  is  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  inquiry  is  not  designed 
for  speculative  purposes  or  the  promotion  of  special  or  individual  interests.  The 
public  deai-e  reliable  statements,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty — a  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration on  the  one  band,  a  demand  ibr  facts  on  the  other.    To  afford  satis- 
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faction  to  all  is  impossible.     I  have  therefore  i-elied  upon  my  own  sense  of 
fairness,  and  endeavored  to  present  the  truth  impartiaHy. 

That  errors  may  have  been  committed,  and  false  statements  given  hy  interested 
parties,  is  probable,  Imt  precaution  has  been  taken  to  gnai^d  against  them.  The 
selection  of  asdstants  was  made  with  reference  to  their  integrity  and  capacity. 
Instrnctions  were  given  to  them  in  det£ul,  enjoining  careful  scrutiny  and  ver&- 
cation  of  every  statement.  The  i-evision  of  tJieir  wort,  under  these  pi-ecautions, 
has  occupied  more  than  four  months.  There  is  no  subject  upon  wlncb  greater 
difference  of  opinion  exists  than  that  of  mining  statiaticB.  It  is  an  open  held  in 
whicli  there  is  room  for  discrepancy  under  any  existing  circumstances.  No  two 
persons  rate  the  product  of  the  precious  metals  alike.  The  snpeidntendent  of  a 
mine  often  fumislies  information  which  when  snbmitt«d  to  the  boai'd  of  directore 
is  pronounced  incorrect.  Representatives  from  the  mining  districts  are  apt  to 
rate  both  population  and  products  higher  than  persona  who  have  made  them 
special  subjects  of  mquiiy,  but  whose  opportunities  for  judging  may  not  be  so 
favorable. 

A  fi-uitful  source  of  en^or  is  in  supposing  that  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  trana- 
portation  cannot  be  i^elied  upon  as  a  clue  to  the  gross  product  of  the  minea.  It 
is  alleged  that  hu'ge  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  carried  away  in  tho 
pockets  of  die  miners.  Even  if  this  wei'e  so,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  minera  continue  to  burden  themselves  with  their  treasure  after  arriving  at 
their  place  of  destination.  It  must  find  ita  way  into  the  mint  or  branch  mints 
for  coinage  or  tlie  custom-house  manifests  for  exportation.  It  cannot  be  assayed 
ivithout  paying  its  internal  revenue  tax.  The  gross  yield  of  all  tlie  mines  can 
be  determined  with  approximate  accm'acy.  It  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
Rubdiviaion,  when  it  comea  to  the  product  of  each  State  and  Territory.  In 
California,  for  example,  during  the  early  days  of  placer  mining,  before  the  trans- 
portation of  bullion  by  oi'ganiaed  companies  had  become  a  business  entitled  to 
confidence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  derived  from  tho  mines  was  carried 
out  of  the  country  by  private  hands.  There  was  compai'atively  little  danger  of 
loss.  The  routes  to  San  Francisco  were  sliort,  public,  and  protected  by  general 
interest.  From  that  point  to  New  York  the  passengers  usually  combined  lor  mutual 
protection,  and  the  risk  was  inconaiderablo.  It  was  not  until  the  idle  and  the  prof- 
ligate began  to  obtain  an  ascendency,  tlie  businesa  of  transportation  by  express 
more  firmly  estabhshed,  and  tho  minea  more  difficult  to  work  with  profit,  that 
the  inci-ease  of  risks  and  i-etluction  of  charges  resulted  in  the  general  aban- 
donment of  this  aystem.  It  doubtless  previuls  to  a  limited  extent  now,  but 
tho  transportation  of  bullion  by  private  hands  in  California  is  exceptional.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate,  and  this  apphes  only 
to  the  routes  by  which  it  i-eaches  San  Francisco.  In  reference  to  B&ver  it  is 
impossible  that  any  considerable  amount  can  escape  notice  in  this  way.  Tho 
yield  of  Nevada  can  be  determined  with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  other  States. 
Silver  predomiiuates  in  tho  mines;  and  where  gold  is  obtained  it  is  not  in  an 
uncombined  form.  When  wo  come  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced. 

shipments  of  treasure  from  Montana  and  Idaho  may  become  incorporated  with 
others  before  reaching  their  deatination.  Fi-om  Montana  most  of  tho  bullion 
goca  east.  Two  main  routes  are  open  to  examination — one  by  the  Missouri  river, 
the  other  by  Salt  Lake  City.  Indian  disturbances  and  the  insecmity  of  the 
loada  have  during  the  paat  year-  almost  entii-ely  closed  the  latter;  so  that  tho 
cliief  exit  is  by  tlio  former  route.  Shipments  from  Idaho  ai'e  ma<Ie  chiefly  by 
way  of  Portland  and  tho  inland  stage  route  throi^h  Humboldt  and  across  tho 
Sieiia  Nevada.  On  both  of  these  routes  it  is  iuleged  that  they  ai'e  liable  to 
become  merged  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  Temtories.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  shipments  from  each  agency  at  the  express 
office  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  San  Fi-ancisco,    For  reasons  of  private  espe- 
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diency  they  i-efi-ain  from  giving  the  desirecl  information.  Wo  have,  however, 
the  aggi-egate  receipts  at  their  oflSce,  and  knowing  very  neaily  what  amount  can 
fairly  be  ci'edited  to  California,  Nevada,  and  British  Columhia,  can  di^aw  reason- 
able conclusions  as  to  the  proportion  derived  from  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  From  the  best  information  available  the  following  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  total  gold  and  silver  product  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1867: 

Colifonda 825,000,000 

Nevoda 20,000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

Idaho 6,500,000 

Wnshington 1,000,000 

Oregxin 2,000,000 

Colorado 2,500,000 

Kew  Mexico 500,000 

Arizona 500,000 

70, 000,  GOO 
Add  for  bullion  derived  from  nuknonn  sources  wilhin  our  States  and  Territo- 
ries, unaccouDted  for  hy  assessors  aud  express  companies,  &.a 5,000,000 

Total  product  of  the  United  Stales 75,000,000 

The  bullion  product  of  Washington  is  estimated  by  tho  surveyor  general  at 
81,500,000.  That  of  Oregon  is  rated  as  high  as  $2,500,000.  Intelligent  resi- 
dents of  Idaho  and  Montana  represent  that  the  figures  given  iu  the  above  esti- 
mate, BO  far  as  these  Territories  are  concerned,  are  entu-ely  too  low,  and  might 
be  doubled  without  exceeding  tho  truth.  Tho  product  of  Idaho  alone  for  this 
year  is  said  to  be  from  815,000,000  to  $18,000,000.  That  of  Montana  is  esti- 
mated by  the  surveyor  general  at  $20,000,000.  Similar  exceptions  are  taken 
to  the  estimates  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  As  I  have  no  grounds 
for  accepting  these  statements  beyond  the  assertion  that  most  of  the  bullion  is 
canied  away  in  the  pockets  of  tho  miners,  I  am  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  express  companies,  and  official  tables  of  export.  Admitting 
that  afraction  over  seven  per  cent,  may  have  escaped  notice,  although  reason- 
able allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the  estimate  of  $70,000,000,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  may  be  derived  from  sources  not  enumerated,  I  feel  confident  tho 
additional  aUowanee  of  $5,000,000  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  bullion  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1867,  thns  making  tho  aggregate  from 
all  sources  $75,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  retnma  of  the  annual  product  of  each  State  and 
Teiritory  since  1848 ;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  aud  in  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  divisions  mth 
more  than  approximate  accuracy.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  imperfect 
rehums  available,  the  following,  in  round  numbers,  is  not  &x  from  the  total  pro- 
duct: 

CalifomU $900,000,000 

Nevada 90,000,000 

Montana 65,000,000 

Idaho 45,000,000 

Wasbineton 10,000,000 

Oregon.. 20,000,000 

Colorado 25,000,000 

New  Melico  and  Arizona 5,000,000 

In  jewelry,  plate,  spoons,  &c.,  and  retained  for  circulation  on  Pacific  coast.,      45,000,000 

1,205,000,009 
Add  for  amounts  buried  or  concealed  and  amounts  from  nnennmerated  sonrces, 
and  of  which  no  account  may  have  been  taken 50,000,000 

1,255,000,000 
HosteciOyGoOgle 
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Tliia  statement  requires  explanation.  Up  to  1S55  a  cenaiclerablo  portion  of 
the  gold  taken  from  California  was  not  manifested.  In  18-19  the  actual  vieH 
ivag  probably  810,000,000;  in  1850,  635,000,000;  in  18.51,  846,000,000;  in 
1852,  §50,000,000;  in  1853,  860,000,000;  and  in  1834,  ?S53,000,000.  The 
amount  nnaecounted  for  by  manifest  was  not  so  great  after  the  last  date.  In 
1861  Nevada  and  Idaho  commenced  adding  their  treasure  to  the  shipments,  so 
that  after  that  date  a  deduction  for  the  amounts  produced  from  these  sources 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  manifest  alone  wero  taken  as  a  criterion,  in  order  to 
anivo  at  the  product  of  California. 

An  addition  should  be  made  for  the  amount  retained  for  currency,  estimated 
bv  some  as  high  as  $45,000,000,  but  probably  not  exceeding  $35,000,000  or 
840,000,000;  and  for  plate,  jewelrj',  &c.,  of  California  gold,  say  $2,000,000, 
and  Nevada  silver,  $3,000,000. 

Incorporated  in  these  shipments  are  the  amounts  received  from  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia;  but  these  cannot 
be  deducted  from  the  manifest  of  exports,  according  to  the  express  returns,  Bince 
the  proportions  are  not  accrantely  known  of  the  amounts,  retained  and  shipped, 
derived  from  separate  sources. 

Tlie  general  condition  of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  encourag- 
ing. Ttieto  have  been  fewer  individiml  losses  than  during  past  years,  and  the 
yield  of  the  mines  has  been  comparatively  steady  and  reliable. 

Fluctuations  in  mining  stock  have  not  been  so  great  as  usual,  and  those  wild 
and  injurioTis  speculations  which  have  impaired  confidence  in  this  great  interest 
are  gradually  becoming  narrowed  down  to  individual  operators,  whose  influence 
in  the  community  is  limited. 

Legtiimate  mining  has  been  as  prosperous  as  other  pursuits,  thongh  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  there  are  uncertainties  attached  to  this  peculiar  business  which 
render  it  hazardous  and  require  more  than  ordinary  profits  to  make  it  remunera- 
tive under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  may  seem  strange  in  this  view 
that  the  gross  product  of  bullion  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  some  years 
past,  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  mining  operations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  mil  expliun  this  apparent  anomaly. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  Califoniia  was  known  long  before  the  acquisition  of 
that  territory  by  the  United  States.  Plovers  had  long  been  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  by  the  Indians;  but  the  priests  who  had  established  tho  missionary  settle- 
ments, knowing  that  a  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  would  frus- 
trate their  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  races,  discouraged  by  all 
means  in  their  power  tho  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  in  some  inslJ,nces  sup- 
pressed it  by  force.  As  early  as  December,  1843,  however,  Manuel  Castanaree, 
a  Mexican  officer,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  tho  importance  of  this  great  intorrat. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  events  preceding  the  dis- 
covery by  Mar^all  on  the  19th  of  January,  1848,  or  the  subsequent  excitement 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  great  placer  mines,  and  the  rush  of  immigra- 
tion in  1849.  Eeference  is  made  to  these  incidents  in  the  history  of  California 
merely  to  show  the  changes  in  the  character  of  tlio  business.  At  first  gold  was 
easily  found,  and  required  but  little  skill  in  separating  it  from  tho  loose  gravel 
or  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  JFrequently  it  lay  so  near  tho  surface  in  snch 
quantities  and  in  grains  of  such  form  and  size,  that  a  simple  pan  or  rocker  com- 
prised all  the  means  necessary,  with  ordinary  labor,  to  insure  extraordinary 
profits.  Mere  will  and  muscle  were  sufiicient.  Our  people  were  inexperienced, 
but  ingenious  in  devices  for  saving  labor,  energetic  and  industrious. 

Un^iDed  as  they  were,  nearly  all  who  went  into  the  buanesa  realized  hand- 
some profits;  and  die  reports  of  then-  success  induced  a  rapid  immigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States,  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  paiia  of  the  world. 

Thus  towns  were  built  up ;  a  new  and  extensive  commerce  sprang  into  existence  j 
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lands  were  ciiltivateA  to  supply  tho  miners;  roads  were  cut  tlirough  tlie  d 
passes  of  tlio  mountains;  steamboat  and  stage  lines  were  established;  and  the 
country  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  shores  of  the  Paeific, 
for  many  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  became  suddenly  filled  with  an  indus- 
trious, intelligent  and  enterprising  population.  Even  la  mosc  early  days,  how- 
ever, as  the  surface  placers  receded  towards  their  sources,  time  and  money  were 
expended  in  the  rediscovery  of  inventions  which  had  been  knoiyn  to  the  old 
world  for  centmies. 

With  all  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  no  important  dis- 
covery in  the  way  of  machinery  for  mining  was  made  which  had  not  been  long 
in  use  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or  Eui-ope.  The  same  necessities  gave  rise  to 
identical  contrivances  for  saving  labor,  and  it  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  our 
miners  to  say  that  without  any  knowledge  of  what  others  had  done,  they  frequently 
improved  upon  the  originals.  The  fact  demonsti-ates  very  clearly  that  want  of 
knowledge,  even  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  mining,  is  a  sotirce  of  loss.  When 
tho  precious  metals  are  easily  obtained,  ajid  the  profits  of  individual  labor  are 
large,  less  injury  results  from  ignorance  than  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
buaness,  when  capital  is  requu^d  and  tho  process  of  reduction  is  more  complicated. 
Mining  differs  essentially  from  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Unlike  agricul- 
ture, there  is  but  one  crop  in  a  mine.  As  the  work  progresscB  the  stock  of  mineral 
is  decreased,  and  can  never  bo  replenished  by  any  human  art.  There  is  no 
opportunity  of  i-ecovering  what  has  been  lost  or  wasted. 

Tho  farmer  changes  hia  crop  or  his  system  of  cultivation;  and  his  land  can  be 
improved  and  his  profits  increased  by  experience.  So  also  in  manufactures  and 
other  pursuits.  Hence  it  is  important  that  tho  experience  of  mankind  should  be 
preser\'ed  so  that  error  may  be  avoided. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  vein  or  quarta  mining  prior  to  1860. 
Quartz  veins  containing  the  precious  metals  were  discovered  in  CaBfomia  in  1850, 
and  for  several  years  experiments  were  made  in  working  them,  generally  with 
loss.  The  Mexicans  with  their  arastras  were  the  only  successful  quartz  miners. 
Experience  in  their  own  country  enabled  them  to  realize  fair  profits  upon  theii^ 
labors.  Then-  system  of  mining,  however,  was  too  slow  for  an  American  popu- 
lation, to  whom  large  investments  of  capital  were  of  no  consequence,  provided 
there  was  a  prospect  of  immediate  and  abimdant  roturns. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  kind  of  mining.  The  wonderful  richness  of  that  vein  attracted 
attenrion  at  once,  and  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  men  of  scientifie  attain- 
ments. By  the  developments  made  in  working  it,  tho  principle  was  established 
that  quartz  veins  could  be  rendered  a  profitable  source  of  supply  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  experience  thus  gained  impelled  the  adventurous  miners  of  California 
to  attempt  new  systems,  and  devote  themselves  mth  greater  vigor  to  the  opening 
and  working  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  in  that  State. 

In  1860  the  product  from  this  source  in  California  did  not  exceed  ^2,000,000. 
As  the  surface  dig^ngs  gave  out,  a  resort  to  vein  mining  became  indispensable. 

The  proportion  of  bullion  now  derived  from  various  sources  witlun  the  limits 
of  the  State  is  about  as  foUows :  from  sm'face  diggings,  $2,000,000 ;  fr-om 
cement  or  deep-lying  placers,  $18,000,000 ;  from  quartz  mines,  $9,000,000 — total, 
825,000,000. 

Professor  Ashbumer  estimates  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  produced 
from  the  mines  lying  north  of  tho  Mokelunme.  The  production  of  tho  southern 
mines  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  the  surface  diggings  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Wherever  the  latt«r  predominated  a  sudden  but  ephemeral  prosperity  was 
engendered.  General  stagnation  now  prevmls;  towns  are  depopulated;  real 
estate  is  of  little  value;  business  is  depressed.  The  population  consists  of 
hundreds  in  many  counties  where  it  formerly  consisted  of  thousands,  Eef- 
erence  to  the  accompanying  reports  will  show  tho  present  condition  oi  these 
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localities.  Good  quartz  veins  exist  in  many  of  them,  but  the  want  of  capital 
has  retajded  their  development.  Unskilled  labor  eaii  make  no  further  progress, 
and  new  fields  of  enterprise  have  been  sought  by  those  who.fonnerly  depended 
upon  the  placera.  Some  have  pushed  theu'  way  over  the  monntains  into  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  other  new  Territories;  others  have  given  up  mining  and  devoted 
themselves  to  fanning,  trade,  or  commerce. 

Similar  changes  have  been  experienced  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories in  which  surface  mining  attracted  a  population.  At  &st  the  yield  was 
large  and  easily  obtained ;  as  the  surface  deposits  were  worked  up  to  their  sources 
quartz  veins  were  discovered,  and  machinery  and  skill  became  requisite ;  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  remote  mineral  re^ons  increased  the  expense  of 
(ransportation,  and  the  uncertMnty  of  remunerative  results  impaired  confidence. 
Histoiy  shows  that  these  changes  occur  in  all  mining  countries  and  are  insepa- 
rable from  this  branch  of  industry. 

Ko  uneasiness  need  be  felt  as  to  a  decrease  in  the  source  of  supply.  After 
many  years  of  travel  over  the  mining  regions,  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  that 
our  minei-al  resources  are  practically  without  limit.  Explorations  made  by  com- 
petent parties  during  the  past  year  in  raaoy  parts  of  the  mineral  re^on  hitherto 
unknown  demonsti-ate  the  fa«t  that  the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  mach  larger 
than  was  ever  before  supposed.  It  ia  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  claims  already 
recorded  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  known  to  be  valuable,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  ia  being  worked;  and  of  those  worked  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  pays  anything  over  expenses,  omng  to  mismanagement,  ineffi- 
cient systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  In  many  districts  of  Nevada  silver  ores  of 
less  value  than  $100  a  ton  cannot  be  worked  by  mill  process  so  as  to  pay 
expenses ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  gold-beaiing  orea 
will  not  justify  working  unless  they  yield  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 

With  such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  access  to  the  mmes  soon  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches,  and  the  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ores,  and  the  acientiflc  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a  national  school  of 
mines  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  mining  population,  the  yield  must  eventu- 
ally increase. 

The  adventurous  Americans  who  take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  these 
fi-ontier  regions  are  generally  energetic  and  intelligent,  but  prone  to  estravagance 
and  reckless  speculations. 

No  country  m  the  world  can  show  such  wasteful  systems  of  mining  as  prevail 
in  ours.  At  a  moderate  calculation,  there  has  been  an  unnecessary  loss  of  pre- 
cious metals  since  the  discovery  of  our  mines  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  scarcely 
a  fi-action  of  which  can  ever  be  recovered.  This  is  a  serious  consideration.  ITie 
question  arises  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  individual  rights,  this  waste  of  a  common  heritage,  in  whidr 
not  only  ourselves  but  our  posterity  are  interested. 

The  miner  has  a  right  to  the  product  of  his  labor,  but  has  he  a  right  to  deprive 
others  of  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  placed  there 
for  the  common  good  ?  The  precious  metals  are  of  an  imperishable  nature,  evi- 
dently designed  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the  discoverer  and  to  subserve  pur- 
poses of  human  convenience  for  generations.  Our  children  have  an  interest  in 
them  which  we  cannot  with  propriety  disregard. 

The  biU  to  establish  a  national  school  of  mines,  introduced  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ]3resent  session  of  Congress,  by  Mr,  Stewart  of  Nevada,  is 
designed  to  remedy  this  evU.  Similar  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their  utUity  is  the  fact  that  wc  aro 
indebted  to  them  for  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  of 
mimng  and  metallurgy.    Our  mines  and  mills  are  practically  managed  by  foreign. 
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experts;  we  furnish  tlie  labor  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  but  they  furnish  the 
scientirio  skill.  Without  tho  tud  of  foreign  institutions  we  could  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  mining;  and  yet  we  lose  much  by  not  liaving  similar  institn- 
tJons  in  onr  own  country.  The  local  circumstances  exiatjng  in  Europe  differ 
essentially  fixnn  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  saving  of  expense,  but  in  the  more  direct  availability 
of  the  experience  g£uned,  if  our  young  men  could  learn  at  home  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  learn  abroad. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart's  bill  seems  both  feasible  and  economical. 
Such  an  institution  would,  if  properly  conducted,  lesult  in  a  large  annual  increase 
in  our  bullion  product.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  tliat,  instead  of 
declining  within  a  few  years  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  per  annrun,  as  mil  undoubt- 
edly be  the  case  if  the  present  state  of  things  continnes,  there  would  bo  an 
increase  amounting  to  at  least  100  pet  cent,  on  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  the 
past  year.  I  venture  tho  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  tate  this  propo- 
sition into  favorable  consideration.  The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is  based 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  (A.) 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  ^ve  due  credit  to  my  assistants  for  the  part  which 
they  have  taken  in  this  work.  Tho  duty  of  collecting  statistics  in  California 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  the  able  and  experienced  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  industrial  resources  of  that  State.  In  the  performance  of 
the  special  service  asagned  to  him  he  visited  the  principal  mining  districts.  His 
reports  are  based  upon  actual  observation,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate 
and  impartial.  With  the  exception  of  the  report  on  Nevada  county,  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bean,  the  county  assessor,  and'Mr.  H.  Rolfe,  his  assistant,  and  tho  brief  reports 
on  some  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties  by  I>r.  Henry  Degroot,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  Moniss  Eavine  mines  by  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  neai'ly  all  the  gold- 
beaiing  reOTons  of  California  are  described  bj-  Mr.  Hittell.  Important  papei-s 
on  tiie  condition  of  the  mining  mterest  in  Mexioo,  South  America,  Australia,  &c., 
are  also  furnished  by  the  same  authority. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on  the  miscellaneous  minerals  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hemy  C.  Bennet,  a  mining  en^neer 
familiar  with  the  subject.  No  such  complete  and  extended  notice  of  the  miscel- 
laneous mineral  pi-oduetions  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  yet  been  published.  This 
report  will  be  found  valuable  to  business  men,  and  to  all  others  seeking  informa- 
tion respecting  tho  i-esomces  of  the  States  and  Teratories  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

To  lilr.  R.  H.  Stretch,  late  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada,  the  Comstock  lode 
and  regions  adjacent  were  intrusted.  His  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  various  departments  of  mining,  his  long  experience  in  this  particular  region, 
and  his  known  integrity,  rendered  the  selection  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  will  be 
conceded  upon  a  perusal  of  his  report. 

Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  a  statistician  and  writer,  whom  I  deputed  to  travel  through 
Nevada,  has  famished  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  the  miscellaneous  resources 
of  that  State. 

Mr.  Myron  Angel,  of  Austin,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  eastern 
Nevada,  contributes  &  report  on  that  region,  from  which  it  ivill  be  seen  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Nevada  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Comstock  lode. 

Tlie  sei-vices  of  Dr.  A.  Blatchley,  a  mineralo^st  and  mining  en^neer,  were 
secured  for  an  exploration  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  This  gentleman  travelled 
through  those  Teratories  daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  was 
enabled  to  collect  the  information  which  is  embodied  in  his  reports. 

Mr.  Elwood  Evans,  of  OljTupia,  formerly  territorial  secretary  of  Washington, 
lias  kindly  foraished  detailed  reports  on  the  resoui^ces  of  that  Territory, 
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To  Mr.  Ainswortli,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  others,  I  am  indebted  for  mformar 
tion  relative  to  tiao  trade  and  reeonrcoB  of  Oregon, 

Tlie  report  on  Arizona  is  from  tlie  pen  of  Governor  R.  C.  McCormick.  It 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting,  - 

Mr,  W,  M.  Gabb,  of  tlie  State  geological  survey  of  California,  wliose  recent 
expedition  throogh  Lower  California  haa  attracted  considerable  attention,  con- 
tributes a  detailed  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  firet  scientific  exploration  ever  made  of  that  region,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  investment  of  American  capital 
there  and  the  purchase  fi-om  the  Mexican  government  of  aai  extensive  grant  by 
private  parties  for  colonization  by  Americana. 

Many  other  prominent  and  experienced  gentlemen  have  assisted  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  I  claim  little  more  for  myself  than  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  work ;  it  has  occupied  my  entire  lime  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
and,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  few  will  be  disposed  tc  deny  that  it  pre- 
sents evidence  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  mining  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  No  branch  of  industiy  requiring  mechanical  skill  and  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  can  justly  be  said  to  contain  in  itself  elements  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  to  the  pi-osperity  of  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  this  pursuit  is,  at  first,  to  attract  a  reckless  and  adventurous 
population,  whose  disre^rd  of  conventional  restraint  leads  to  the  assumption 
of  risks  and  to  bold  and  hazardous  undertakings,  by  whicli  new  countries  are 
most  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement  and  civilization.  Providence  so  ordains 
it  that  the  superficial  treasures  of  the  e^^h  designed  to  attract  this  enterprising 
class  soon  disappear,  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  is  required  and  a  more 
permanent  condition  of  things  is  established.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
over  the  past  eighteen  years  to  find  in  the  advancement  of  the  vast  region  known 
as  the  Pacific  slope,  tho  strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  mining 
is  inimical  to  tho  wolfai-e  of  the  people.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  who 
can  predict  the  high  condition  of  prosperity  likely  to  be  attained  by  these  new 
States  and  Territories  eighteen  years  hence? — nith  trans-continental  railroads 
and  telegraph  lines  binding  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  with  branch  roads  and 
lines  travei-sing  the  country  north  and  south ;  with  tho  commei-ce  of  Aiiia  pouring 
its  treasures  into  our  seaports  j  ivith  an  export  trade  commanding  tho  whole 
eastern  world ;  with  a  probable  coast  line  stretching  from  Behring  Straits  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas ;  vnth  innumerable  flourishing  cities  and  seaport  towns ;  with  an 
agricultural  population  numbering  thousands  where  they  now  number  hundreds ; 
with  busy  manufactories  scattered  over  tho  land ;  with  churches,  schools,  and 
colleges  everywhere  throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys — AU  ttiese  many  of 
us  may  live  to  see,  but  few  can  now  realize  the  magnificent  future  that  lies  before 
us.  In  this  lavored  land  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  man  of 
science,  can  each  find  profitable  employment  and  a  congenial  home.  As  we 
want  population  to  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  our  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries, it  is  the  interest  of  our  government  to  disseminate  a  correct  knowledge  of 
their  material  resources. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  trust  the  report  herewith  submitted  will  not  bo 
without  practical  utility  wherever  it  may  be  circulated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE. 

Hon.  H,  McCULLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  MINING  INTEREST. 

Tlis  information  and  statistics  relative  to  the  gold  wines  of  California  were 
collected  between  the  17tli  May  and  the  25th  July,  but  some  inteiesliiig  changes 
have  occnrred  since  the  tour  of  iiiquiiy  was  made,  and  the  faets,  when  ascertained, 
have  been  mentioned.  Many  of  the  figures  and  data  could  be  obtained  only 
from  die  mine  owners,  who  may  sometimes  have  misrepresented  the  character . 
and  yield  of  their  claims  in  a  favorable  light  for  tlie  purpose  of  selling,  or  in  an 
unfiivorable  light  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  assessor  and  tax-collector. 
It  is  believed,  however,  tliat  the  statements  as  made  are  generally  ti-ue,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  taken  together,  they  will  be  foand  to  bo  the  fullest  and  most 
correct  collection  of  important  facts  ever  made  relative  to  gold  mining. 

The  general  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  of  decline.  The 
amount  of  production  becomes  smaller  every  yeai,  but  the  decrease  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  placer  yield.  In  quartz  more  work  is  being  done ;  it  is  being  done 
better  than  ever  before,  and  there  ai-e  more  mines  in  successful  operation.  T'he 
business  is  flourishing  and  improving,  with  afair  prospect  of  continuous  increase ; 
and  the  success  of  many  of  the  mines  is  most  brilliant. 

In  1864  Professor  Astbomer  wrote  a  report  on  the  Mai'lposa  estate,  and  in  it 
ho  made  the  following  general  remarks : 

In  1856  there  were  upwards  of  380  quartz  iniDs  in  Caliromia,  each  one  of  wbich  was  sup- 
plied Willi  quartz  from  one  or  more  velus.  The  number  of  stamps  in  these  mills  was  3,010, 
and  the  total  coat  of  tha  whole  mill  property  of  this  nature  in  the  State  eiteeded  83,000,000. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  while  1  was  attached  to  the  geological  Eurvey,  I  nwde  n  careful  aud 
thorough  eiammatiou  of  all  the  quartz  mills  and  mines  of  the  State,  and  could  onlj  find 
between  40  and  50  in  successful  operalion,  several  of  which  were  at  that  time  leading  a  very 
precarious  existence. 

Many  of  those  old  enterprises  have  not  yet  become,  and  never  will  become, 
profitable  i  but  of  the  quartz  mUls  built  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
successfal  proportion  is  much  larger  than  before  1S60.  No  business  offers  greater 
facilities  to  ignorance  and  folly  for  losing  money ;  and,  unfoitmiately,  most  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it  had  no  experience  and  were  led  by  their  pi-esumption 
into  gro^  blunders  in  both  mining  and  milling. 

TEe  greatest  common  blunder  in  quartz  mining,  and  the  most  common  error 
in  eai'ly  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  has  been  that  of  erecting  a  mill  before 
the  vein  waa  well  opened  and  its  capacity  to  yield  a  largo  supply  of  good  rock 
established.  The  commission  of  this  blunder  is  proof  conclusive  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  its  anther  to  have  charge  of  any  important  mining  enterpiise. 
If  there  were  any  possibility  that  it  should  in  some  cases  lead  to  considerable 
profit,  there  might  be  an  excuse  for  it,  but  there  is  none.  It  never  pays.  All 
the  chances,  including  tliat  of  utter  feilure,  are  against  it. 

The  nest  blunder  was  that  the  difference  between  a  pocket  vein  and  a  charge 
vein  was  not  understood,  and  the  existence  of  rich  specimens  was  considered 
proof  of  the  high  value  of  a  mine,  whereas  among  experienced  quartz  miaei-s  it 
excites  their  suspicions  and  distmst.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lodes  which  yield  rich 
specimens  do  not  pay  for  nulling.  West  Point,  in  Calaveras,  and  Bald  Moun- 
tain, in  Tuolumne,  the  richest  pocket  districts  of  the  State,  ai-o  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  yield  with  Sutt«r  creek  or  tlie  Sierra  Battes,  wheie  there  is  scarcely  a 
passable  specimen  in  a  thousand  tons. 

The  next  enxir  was  that  nothing  was  known  of  pay  chimneys,  and  if  good 
yuartz  was  found  in  one  place,  it  was  presumed  that  the  whole  mine  was  of  the 
same  quality.    In  some  cases  the  pay  chimney  was  near  the  end  oi  a  dloim,  into 
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which  it  dipped  not  far  from  tho  sniface,  leaving  tho  mill  without  rocli.  In, 
other  cases  tne  miner  had  his  pay  chimney  in  his  own  claim,  but  ho  did  not  know 
enough  to  follow  it,  and  he  worked  straight  down  into  barren  I'ock,  while  tliere 
waa  an  abnndfuit  supply  of  good  quartz  higher  up. 

Another  error  was  that  of  sinking  when  nothing  was  found  at  tho  surface;  a 
policy  that  may  do  in  mining  for  other  metals,  bnt  is  veiy  risky  in  gold.  If  the 
eroppings  are  barren  along  a  considerable  distance,  deep  sinkings  will  rarely  pay; 
but  if  the  vein  does  not  crop  out,  the  only  way  to  examine  it  may  bo  by  »  shai't. 

Much  rock  has  been  crushed  without  examination  and  without  any  proper 
selection. 

In  tlie  mortars  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  too  much  quicksilver  and  too 
much  water. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  assays  regularly  of  tho  tailings,  so  as  to 
know  what  was  passing  off. 

The  mine  owners,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the.  cases,  havo  not  resided  at  the 
mines,  and  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  business;  and  no  occupation  requires 
personal  supervision  and  thorongh  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owner  moro  than 

These  bhmders  are  gradually  being  corrected,  and  if  they  were  not  still  quite 
common  the  quartz  mines  of  California  would  yield  nearly  tmce  as  much  as  they 
do.  The  business  will  never  bo  established  upon  a  proper  basis  until  the  super- 
intendenls  as  a  class  are  well-educated  chemists  and  mining  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers, and.  the  mine  owners  frequent  vidtors,  if  not  regular  residents,  at  the  mines. 

In  placer  mining  there  is  not  room  for  mnch  improvement.  All  the  processes 
are  simpler,  and  the  work  has  generally  been  done  well. 

T}io  southern  mines — that  is,  in  the  coimties  of  Amatlor,  Calaveras,  Tuolamne, 
and  Mariposa — have  nearly  oxhansted  their  placers.  They  had  few  deep  gravel 
deposits,  and  in  all  fom'  there  Las  not  been  one  large  hydraulic  clwm  sncii  as 
abound  north  of  El  Dorado.  Placer,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  counties  further  south,  mainly  because  of  their  extensive  beds 
of  amrifoTOus  gi'avel  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Act  op  July  26, 1S66. — Pew  applications  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  quarta  mines  or  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  mineiul  districts,  under  the 
act  of  July  26, 1S66,  "granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over 
the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  farmers  of  the  mining  districts  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  titles,  but 
the  value  of  their  possessions  has  decreased  considerably  of  late,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  for  tho  expense  of  a  sui-vey.  They  are  required  to 
pay  not  the  survey  of  their  respective  faims  alone,  but  for  the  eui-vey  of  all  the 
agi'icultural  land  in  the  whole  township  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  in  some 
cases  this  expense  may  be  $400.  If  several  unite,  the  cost  is  le^  to  each ;  bnt 
the  whole  expense  comes  upon  the  first  application,  whether  made  by  one  or 
many.  After  tho  survey  has  once  been  made,  applicants  have  no  expense  save 
the  price  of  the  land  and  a  few  small  incidentals.  Previous  to  the  first  of  June 
twenty-five  farmers  in  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  counties  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  get  patents,  and  all  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  them  if  the  survey  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  Tho  public  sentiment  of  the  State  is  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  sale  of  these  agricultural  lands. 

Tho  surveys  of  quartz  mines  ai-e  not  so  expensive  as  those  of  agricnltural 
claims,  because  it  is  not  nece^ary  to  survey  the  whole  township  for  a  mine  claim, 
but  only  to  connect  it  with  the  public  surveys  by  some  one  line,  so  that  it  can 
be  laid  down  accurately  upon  the  map.  The  expense  depends  upon  cu'oum- 
stances,  but  it  wUl  seldom  exceed  $100  for  every  step  from  the  beginning  until 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  exclusive  of  the  time  and  travd  of  the  surveyor  in  getting 
to  the  place  where  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  owners  of  quartz  mines  generally  desh-e  to  get  patents,  but  the  fact  that 
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the  claims  on  public  lands  are  not  tasod,  and  that  those  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  government  are  taxed,  is  a  strong  objection.  The  tax  in  the  mining 
counties  varies  fi-om  three  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually,  and  that  is  a 
serioua  consideration  with  many. 

The  revenue  law  of  California  says  : 


A  supplementary  aet  says  : 

All  proviaiona  of  law  eienipting  mining  claims  from  taxation  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  a3 
they  apply  to  lands  or  mines  in  the  condition  of  private  property,  and  granted  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  government,  or  the  government  of  tbo  United  States,  or  of  this  Slate. 
(Tht  aamt,  artieit  6a65.    lastruclions  uuder  Ihe  act  of  Jtiig  96,  1836.) 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Commisaioner  of  the  General  Land  OfBce  to  the 
surveyor  general  of  California,  and  by  him  to  hia  deputies,  are  worthy  of  being 
placed  within  their  reaoh,  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Surveys. — Up  to  the  10th  of  October,  1867,  eleven  surveys,  made  under 
applications  for  patents  of  lode  mines,  have  been  received  at  the  United  States 
surveyor  general's  office  in  San  Francisco.  These  eleven  are  the  Pedon  Blanco, 
Virginia,  Jones,  Potts,  and  Oahes  &  Eeese,  {these  two  last  atljoin,  and  may  be 
considered  as  parts  of  the  same  mine,  though  on  different  veins,)  in  Mariposa 
county;  the  IVio,  McCann,  Arbona,  Hitchcock,  and  Grey  Eagle,  in  Tuolumne 
county ;  and  the  Kelsey,  in  Eldorado  county.  Applications  for  surveys  for  patents 
have  been  made  in  many  other  cases,  probably  fifty,  at  least,  and  notices  of  the 
applications  have  been  advertised  in  the  newspaper  in  the  mining  counties,  but 
the  surveys  have  not  yet  reached  the  surveyor  general. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  nine  districts,  with  a  deputy  sui-veyor  in  each. 
The  following  are  the  districts : 

First  district. — ^Del  Norte,  Khwnath,  and  Humboldt  counties. 

Second  district. — Siskiyou,  Shasta,  aJid  Trinity  counties. 

Third  district. — Plumas,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 

Ibitrth  disttict. — ^Yuba  and  Nevada. 

Fifth  district. — Placer,  ;E1  Dorado,  and  Saci-amento. 

Siiih  district. — Amador. 

Seventh  district. — Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 

Eighth  district. — Tuolumne,  Mailposa,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  and  Calar 
veias. 

Ninth  di^rict — ^Los  Angeles,  Sari  Bernardino,  Kern,  San  Diego,  and  Tulare. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MOTHER  LODE. 

The  mother  lode  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  metalliferous  vein  in 
the  world.  Others  Lave  produced  and  are  producing  more,  but  no  other  has  been 
traced  so  far,  has  so  many  peculiar  features,  has  exercised  so  much  influence  on. 
the  topography  of  the  country  about  it,  or  has  been  worked  with  a  profit  in  so 
many  places.  The  great  argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the 
most  productive  of  precious  metal  of  all  known  in  history,  can  be  followed  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  mUcs ;  while  this  Califoi-nian  vein  is  distinctly  traceable 
on  the  surface  from  Mariposa  to  the  toivn  of  Amador,  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  miles. 

Cott.se  AND  Dip. — Thegeneralcourseof  the  veinisverynearlynorthwestand 
southeast,  but  to  bo  more  precise  it  ia  north  40°  west.    If  a  straight  line  be  drawn 
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on  the  map  from  Mariposa  to  Amador,  tlie  mother  lode  will  be  in  several  places    ■ 
two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  line,  but  usually  within,  half  a  mile  of  it. 

The  dip  is  always  to  the  eastward,  and  usually  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  50°  to 
the  hoiizon. 

Chaeactee  of  the  Gold. — The  gold  is  generally  io  fine  particles,  and  is  die- 
tributfld  evenly  through  a  large  portion  of  the  lode  in  the  pay  chimneys,  and 
there  is  very  little  of  the  rock  entirely  without  gold.  The  sulphm^ets  are  not  very 
abundant  nor  very  rich,  and  when  found  they  consist  almost  escluMvely  of 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  without  those  mixtures  of  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  zino  which  interfere  with  amalgarnation  seriously  in  some  other  lodes.  The 
quartz  of  the  mother  lode  is  usually  hard  and  white ;  and  in  most  of  the  pay 
chutes  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  ribbon  rock,  or  rock  with  numerous  black  Beams 
lying  parallel  with  the  wall,  is  found.  In  some  mines,  especially  at  the  Raw 
Hide,  the  quartz  is  colored  green  with  carbonate  of  copper ;  and  the  same  color, 
though  not  so  strong,  is  observed  in  portions  of  the  Princeton  mine. 

Width. — The  width  vaiies  from  a  foot  to  thirty  feet ;  that  is,  the  main  vein  as 
worked ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  branches  or  companion  veins,  so  that  the  total 
width  of  vein  matter  is  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  In  some  places  these 
side  veins  are  known  to  be  biunohes  separated  at  the  surface  from  the  main  vein 
by  "horses ;"  in  others  they  ai^e  different  in  mateiial  and  do  not  unit«  at  the  deepest 
workings.  The  most  remai^kable  side  vems  are  those  of  talcose  slate,  which  in 
somo  places  can  bo  traced  for  miles.  They  aro  from  two  to  twenty  feet  wide,  anrt 
are  rich  in  gold.  We  do  not  And,  in  our  books,  mention  of  any  similar  auriferous 
deposit  in  other  countries;  but  in  California  a  number  of  them  have  been  found, 
remote  from  the  mother  lode  as  well  as  near  it. 

South  of  Maxwell's  creek  is  a  parallel  talcose  vein,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  mother  lode,  known  as  the  Adelaide,  which  name  was  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Johnson.  The  same  name  has  been  ^ven  by  mistake  in  Tuolumne  county 
to  a  companion  talcose  vein  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  two  are  the  same  vein,  or  for  extending  the  name  of  one  to  th« 

Pay  Chimneys. — The  pay  chimneys  ai'e  usually  large  and  regular,  and  ai'e 
either  vertical  or  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  north. 

In  the  companion  talcose  veins  the  pay  chimneys  are  not  distinctly  marked, 
nor  are  the  character  and  limit  of  the  lode  well  defined. 

Hills  and  Hollows. — The  streams  seem  to  have  made  their  beds  in  places 
where  the  mother  lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  as  at  the  Mercede, 
Maxwell's  creek,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  Mokelumno  riveis ;  while  in  those 
places  where  the  lode  is  wide  and  solid  there  are  high  hills,  as  at  Jeiion  Blanco, 
Pine  Tree,  Whiskey  Hill,  Quai-tz  Mountain,  and  Carson  Hill.  The  richest  part  of 
the  vein  mas  on  the  top  of  Carson  Hill,  and  next  to  that  in  richness  was  Pine 
Tree  Hill.  The  Hayward,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Keystone  are  in  valleys.  The 
Golden  Rule  and  the  mines  at  Angels  are  neither  on  hill  nor  in  hollow,  and  are 
yet  very  rich. 

Ko  other  class  of  quartz  mines  in  California  is  so  poor  in  specimens  as  those 
on  the  mother  lode,  nor,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  there  any  others  in 
which  the  gold  is  so  regularly  distributed  through  the  pay  chutes. 

Peculiaeities  oeihb  Lode. — The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  mother  lode  are 
its  gi'eat  length,  its  great  thickness,  its  uniform  character,  the  near  proximity  of 
large  companion  veins,  of  which  at  least  one  is  usually  talcose,  and  the  richness 
of  the  talcose  veins.  In  reply  to  questions  about  the  chief  distinguishing  fea^ 
ture  of  the  mother  lode,  the  miners  engaged  in  working  various  min^  gave  very 
diflerent  answers.  One  said  it  was  the  pi"esence  of  a  belt  of  green  stone  on  the 
eastern  side.  Another  thought  it  was  a  black  putty  gouge.  A  third  spoke  first 
of  the  occurrence  of  places  as  smooth  as  glass  on  the  walls.  Another  consid- 
ered the  mother  lode  to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  the  laminated,  the  other  the 
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lioulder  branch.  The  formev  is  usually  on  tho  west  side ;  the  latter  has  the  most 
curves.  The  lode  ia  richest  where  the  two  meet.  Another  says  the  mother  lode 
is  a  series  of  hranches,  sometimes  a  dozen  in  number,  covering  a  width  that 
varies  from  500  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  greenstone  porphyry  wall  on  the  east,  and 
dioritic  porphyry  wall  on  the  west. 

Is  IT  A  I'lssmiE  Vein  ? — The  question  whether  the  mother  lode  is  a  gasli  or  a 
fissure  vein  has  littlo  practical  importance.  Such  an  inquiry  is  serviceable  inregard 
to  deposits  the  character  of  which  is  doubtful ;  but  we  already  know  that  in  regard 
to  length,  uniformity  of  veinstone,  continuity  in  depth,  and  number  of  pay  chutes, 
few  fissure  veins  exceed  this.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  made  on  the  Pine 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  in  May,  1S64,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  "great 
majority"  of  the  auriferous  quartz  lodes  of  California  are  gash  veins;  and  he 
implies  that  the  Pine  Tree,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother  lode,  belongs  to  that 
class.    Whitney,  in  his  "Metallic  yVeallh  qf  the  United  Slates,"  says: 

True  fissure  reios  are  cODtinuons  in  depth,  and  their  metalliferODS  contents  have  not  been 
found  to  be  exhausted  or  to  have  sensibV  and  permanently  decreased  at  anj  depth  which 
has  yet  been  obttuned  by  minioK- 

Segregated  and  gash  veioB,  and  the  irregular  deposits  of  ore  not  incloded  under  the  head 
of  veins,  and  not  occurring  in  masses  as  part  of  tho  formation,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
persistent,  and  they  generally  thin  out  and  disappear  at  a  not  inconsiderable  deplb;.  at  tho 
same  time  tiiey  are  olten  richer  for  a  certain  distance,  and  contain  larger  accumulations  of 
ore  than  true  veins,  so  that  they  may  be  worked  for  a  coneiderable  time  with  greater  proSt 
than  these,  although  not  to  be  censidered  as  of  tho  same  permanent  value. 

In  a  report  on  tho  Princeton  mine  made  by  Professor  Blake,  in  December, 
1664,  he  said: 

Tbo  identification  of  the  Prioeeton  as  a  fissure  vcio  leads  us  to  the  question  whether  all 
the  gold  veins  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  other  gold  districts  of  similar  formation  are  not  also 
of  fissure  ori^n,  rather  than  formed  by  metaniorphism  from  materials  pre-existing  in  the 
strata.  It  certainly  is  not  essential  to  a  fiasure  vein  that  it  should  nut  across  the  strata  of  a 
country.  In  a  region  of  regularly  stratified  slates,  the  line  of  least  resiiitan(«  to  a  breaking 
force  is  certainly  uio  line  or  plane  rather  of  tho  stratification.  In  that  line  or  plane  the  rocky 
crust  may  bo  most  readily  split,  and  hence  it  is,  I  believe,  that  most  of  our  veins  are  found 
conforming  to  the  stratification.  Professor  Tuomey,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  describing  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  that  State,  mentions  scveru  that  for  a  part 
of  their  com^e  follow  the  bedding  of  the  rocks,  and  in  other  places  cut  across  the  bedding. 
I  have  observed  similar  conditions  at  various  places  iu  California,  and  I  am  daily  more  and 
more  inclined  to  tho  view  that  gold  veins  mo  tho  results  of  emanations  from  great  depths 
below,  which,  ascending  through  rifts  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  were  condensed  or  deposited 
upon  the  walls. 

Claims  in  Mariposa. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  claims  on  tho  mother 
lodo,  beginning  at  the  mother  lode  and  going  northward : 

The  Crown  Lead,  4,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  besides  claims  on  two  parallel 
lodes.    Kot  at  work.    Noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Virginia,  3,500  feet,  crops  out  largely.  A  ttmnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  Several  shallow  shafts  have  been  sunk.  Some 
good  quartz  has  been  found,  but  no  work  is  being  done  now.     There  ia  no  mill. 

The  Pyles,  1,200  feet ;  no  work  done. 

The  Mary  Harrison  has  a  mill,  and  is  at  work. 

The  Clayton,  3,000  feet. 

The  Loaisa,  3,000  feet,  ia  being  opened  and  explored.  One  shaft  is  down  130 
feet,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to  the  same  depth,  and  a  third,  commenced  on  a 
lower  level,  is  down  90  feet.  A  tunnel  started  near  the  level  of  Maxwell's 
creek,  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  90  foot  shaft.  About  2,000  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken  out,  and  have  been  crushed  at  the  mill  of  the  M.ixwell  Creek  Mining 
Company,  yielding  $S  or  $9  per  ton.  Tho  mother  is  split  up  hero  into  a  number 
of  branches. 

On  the  Margai-et,  3,000  feet,  no  work  has  been  done.  In  this  claim  the  mother 
lode  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  narrow  branches,  at  least  at  and  near  Maxwell's 
creek,  which  separates  it  from  the  Louisa, 
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The  Pumpkin,  3,000  feet,  is  not  doing  anytliing.  Several  shafts  liavo  heeu 
BQuk,  and  some  I'ock  taken  from  it  Boven  or  eight  years  ago  j-ieldecl  S40  per  ton. 

Tho  Nonsuch,  1,400  feet,  is  lying  idle. 

Parallel  with  and  opposite  to  the  Nonsuch,  300  feet  distant  to  tlio  eastward, 
on  a  talcosc  slate  vein,  is  tho  Hidoly  and  Cunningham  mine.  A  four-stamp  mill 
commenced  running  Iflst  spring. 

On  the  King  Solomon,  3,000  feet,  no  work  is  doing. 

The  Yosemito,  3,000  feet,  has  a  tunnel  of  exploration,  but  no  mill,  and  is  not 
at  work. 

The  Peuou  Blanco,  6,000  feet  long,  is  being  explored  by  a  tmmel  running 
285  feet  on  the  vein  from  tho  northwest  side  of  tho  hill,  antl  by  a  cross-tunnel 
from  the  east  side  of  the  hill.  Eight  men  are  at  work,  and  ?(),000  or  $8,000 
have  been  spent  on  the  claim.  The  name  is  Spanisb,  means  "  largo  white  rock," 
and  was  suggested  by  tho  immense  croppings  of  white  quartz  on  tho  top  of  the 
liigh  hill,  which  is  one  of  tho  most  prominent  land-marks  in  tho  western  part  of 
Mariposa  county. 

The  Murphy, feet,  bas  done  nothing. 

The  SIcAlpin,  1,300  feet,  was  worked  10  years,  first  with  an  arrastra,  and 
aftonvarda  with  an  ei^ht-stamp.  The  lode  is  hero  25  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  strikes 
the  voiii  400  feet  below  tho  emface,  and  a  shaft  rans  down  ICO  feet  from  tho 
tunnel.  McAlpin  sold  out  in  1S64,  and  left  the  State,  taking  with  him,  if  rumor 
is  right,  675,000  obtained  net  from  the  mine.  Since  he  left  tho  mine  has  not 
paid,  and  the  miU  is  now  standing  idle.  Ten  or  15  feet  eastward  from  the 
main  lotle,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  a  companion  vein,  which  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  ia  supposed  by  some  minei-a  to  be  richer  than  the  main  lode. 
Tho  mill  is  diiven  by  water  supplied  by  the  Golden  Eock  Water  Company. 

Claims  is  Tcoluuse. — The  foUomng  cltums  are  now  lying  idle  or  only 
partially  worked.  Those  mai'ked  •  ai'e  idfc  j  those  upon  which  work  is  being 
done  are  noticed : 

Tho  King  Philip*;  thcNowhall,*  3,000  feet;  the  Rhotles,"  3,000  feet;  Wood- 
worth,'  3,000 feet ;  AVheeler,»  7,500  feet;  Munn*;  Wotcott and  Roceo*;  the  Cul- 
bertsoo,*  extending  across  the  Tuolumne  river ;  here  comes  a  tract*  of  1,200  feet 
in  dispute;  the  Kelly,*  4,000  feet ;  the  Clio,  2,000  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill, not  at 
work  now;  the  Scorpion*;  the  Northern  Ijg-ht,'  3,000  feet;  tlie  Johnson,  the 
Tnma,"  3,150  feet,  and  the  Hector,  are  on  the  Talcose  companion  vein  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  Shawmut  is  on  the  main  lode  and  has  a  mill.  The  Eagle 
also  has  a  mill. 

Tho  Ohickenhawk  has  two  shafts,  and  is  at  work  with  a  hoisting  engine,  but 
without  a  railh  -  The  Dickson  &  Co.,*  1,500  feet;  the  Durgan  &  Co.,"  500  or 
GOO  feet;  the  Golden  Rule*;  the  Simmons  &  Co.,*  800  feet;  the  MiUer,  Waller- 
&  Co.,*  450  feet;  the  Heslep  &  Co.,*  900  feet;  tho  Simon  Whitford  &  Co.,*' 
450  feet;  theEowe  &  Co.,*  350  feet;  the  Golden  Rule,  1,G00  feot,  has  a  15^ 
stamp  mill  in  profitable  operation  on  the  eastern  veinj  the  Waller  &  App,*  ISO' 
feet,  has  a  shalt  60  feet  deep;  the  Hitchcock,*  500  feet.  The  Nymaii,  550  feet,, 
has  a  tunnel  150  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  40  feet  deep  j  another  tunnel  is  now  being, 
run  to  open  the  mine.    There  is  no  mill. 

The  Jim  Stuai-t,*  530  feet,  has  a  shaft  78  feet  deep ;  tho  App,  1,000  feet,  has, 
been  worked  regularly  for  seven  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  Opposite  to  the 
App,  on  the  eastern  taleose  vein,  ia  tlie  Heslep,  1,650  feet,  which  Laa  been  at 
work  for  15  years  with  a  10-stamp  mill.  This  claim  extends  beyond  tho  App 
and  is  opposite  the  Jim  Stuart  also. 

The  Silver,  1,500  feet,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  hut  in  Blay  all  the  work  was 
given  to  opening  the  mine.  The  Sweeny,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  hut 
the  mine  has  caved  in,  the  fiumo  was  blown  down,  and  no  work  is  being  done.. 
One  pocket  near  the  surface  paid  S:iO,000. 
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T!i(!  Tnzcwdi,*  SOOfcot;  tljo  Donovan  &  Co.;»  the  McCann  *  GOO  fcct;  the 
5[ooncy  &  Co.,  COO  feet,  luts  a  fonr-stainp  mill  in  profitable  operation  working 
tlie  talcoso  vein;  tlic  Trio,*  2,316  feet,  lias  a  lO-stamp  mill:  tlie  Harris,  1,000 
feet,  has  no  mill,  bwt  is  being  opened;  the  Williams  &  Brother,  1,000  feet,  has 
no  mill,  but  is  being  opened;  the  Heist,  1,000  feet,  lias  a  four-stamp  mill,  and  is 
paying;  the  General  Hooker,*  1,200  feet;  the  Bawhide  Extension  is  doing 
nothing  now,  though  there  is  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  which  always  contains  water, 
Bometimes  to  wituin  20  feet  of  the  surface;  in  the  Rawhide  claim  adjoining 
there  is  a  worMng  shaft  280  feet  deep,  and  only  40  feet  distant.  The  Rawhide, 
1,650  feet,  is  owned  by  a  New  York  company,  and  has  a  20-stamp  mill. 

The  Hensley  &  Oo.,»  1,300  feet;  the  Faxon,"  1,000  feet;  the  Quinby,  1,000 
feet,  on  the  eastern  talcoso  companion  vein,  has  a  fom--Btainp  mill  which  has  been 
idle  for  years;  the  Chaparral,  1,500  feet,  has  a  five-stamp  mill,  but  is  not  running; 
the  Buckeye,  1,200  feet,  is  on  a  branch  vein  200  teet  west  of  the  main  mother 
lode,  opposite  to  the  Chaparral. 

The  Hoi-sely,"  1,500  feet,  has  sunk  a  shaft  20  feet  deep;  the  Meader  &  Car- 
rinsrton,*  1,500  foot,  has  a  fom--stamp  mill;  the  Hawk  eye,*  1,000  feet;  the  Silver 
Hiii,*  1,500  feet;  the  Gillis,*  l,aOO  feet;  the  Gillis  No.  2*  1,200  foot;  tho 
Seavere,*  1,000  feet;  tho  "Watt*;  the  Alsop  &  Co.,*  reaches  to  the  Stanislaus 
river. 

The  following  claims  are  on  an  eastern  branch  or  companion  vein  of  the 
mother  lode,  commencing  at  the  Rawhide,  and  running  northward  to  the  Stan- 
islaus river. 

First  is  a  piece  of  unclaime{l  ground  where  no  lode  has  been  found.  The 
Wliito  Senior*  claim;  tho  Tom  SVhite,*  1,200  feet;  the  Patterson,  has  a  10- 
stampmill,  but  only  five  ai'o  running;  theGillis,"l,200feet;  theJackaon;*  the 
Waters;*  the  Rector,*  1,200  feet,  haa  sunk  a  shaft  52  feet  deep;  the  Watts, 
1 ,000  feet,  is  now  at  work  prospecting,  about  S15,000  have  been  taken  from 
foiall  veins  at  tho  surfiico;  tho  Mt.  Stanislaus,*  3,000  feet. 

This  brings  us  to  tho  Stanislaus  river,  in  tho  bed  of  which  no  largo  vein  ia 
discoverable.  Hei-e,  as  at  Maxwell's  creek,  the  lodo  is  split  up  into  a  multitude 
of  little  branches. 

Claims  is  Calaveras. — Immediately  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river,  on  the 
line  of  the  mother  lode,  Carson  lull  rises  to  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet  above  the 
river ;  and  the  lode  in  passing  through  the  hill  appears  to  s^lit  into  three  branches. 
On  tho  oaatem  branch  are  the  following, viz :  the  Vir^nia,"  1,000  feet;  tho 
Adjunction,*  800  feet;  theCarson  Hill,  has  done  somework, but  is  not  doing  any- 
thingnow;  the  South  Oai-olina,  2,550  feet,hasyielded$400,000,andis  now  closed; 
the  Enterprise,*  SOO  feet ;  tho  Reserve,  980  feet,  is  being  reopened,  but  has  no 
mill,  the  yield  has  been  §130,000. 

These  are  all  the  claims  on  tho  eastern  branch.  On  the  middle  bi'anch  ai-e  the 
following,  commencing  at  the  river,  and  running  northward:  the  Stanislaus,* 
1,200  feet ;  tlio  Mineral  Mountain,*  3,000  feet ;  tho  Mcloncs,*  1,200  feet. 

On  the  western  or  Santa  Cruz  branch  is  the  Santa  Cruz*  mine,  3,000  feet ;  tho 
Morgan,  500  feet,  has  no  mill,  but  is  at  work,  yielded  $2,800,000  in  1850 
and  1851 ;  the  Kentucky,*  220  feet ;  tho  Iron  Rock,  1,300  feet,  is  doing  nothing, 
though  some  very  good  rock  was  found  in  short  tunnels  and  shafts ;  the  Chapar- 
ral,* 3,031  feet ;  the  ChapaiTal  Hill,  3,200  feet,  is  now  at  work  taking  out  rook, 
but  lias  no  mill. 

Here  comes  a  space  where  the  vein  has.  not  been  found. 

Tho  Hanfortl,  900  feet  ;*  tho  Hanfoi-d  and  Shears.* 

Here  comes  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  before  ive  reach  tho  town 
of  Angels. 

Tlie  Stickles,  400  feet,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work  ;  tho  Calaveras,*  1,100 
feet,  had  a  nine-stamp  mill  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Lightner,  400  feet,*  ha*l  a 
10-stamp  mill,  but  it  has  been  moved  away;  the  Angel,  900  feet,  has  a  30-stamp 
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mill,  iiOTv  at  work ;  tlio  Hill,  iV'  k-ot,  has  protlucod  $aSO,000,  and  lias  a  13- 
Btampiuill  at  work;  tlio  Bovce,  450  feet,  lias  produced  $600,000,  and  has  a  10- 
etanip  mill  at  work ;  tho  Fritz,*  600  foet,  had  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  moved 

Hero  comes  another  epacewhere  the  mother  lodo  is  not  traceable  on  the  surface, 
and  has  not  been  traced.  Tho  general  opinion  is  that  it  crosses  the  Blokelunuie 
rivev  about  three  miles  west  of  Mokelumno  Hill. 

Claims  ix  Asiadob. — North  of  that  river,  in  Amador  county,  we  hav;) 
the  following:  tho  Tibbetts  &  Corliss;*  tho  Hay^vard,  1,800  feet,  has  56 
stamps  at  woirk,  crushing  80  tons  per  day,  and  has  been  at  work  since  1652, 
the  reputed  yield  is  §27  per  ton  gross,  and  S33  net,  or  more  than  8600,000 
net  per  year ;  the  Iioring  Hill,  700  feet,  has  been  worked  for  10  years.  Oppo- 
site to  the  Loring  Hill,  on  a  parallel  vcbi,  is  the  Eailroad,  800  feet.  This 
mine  has  j-ielded  $70,000,  and  is  now  at  woi'k,  but  has  no  mill.  The  Wild- 
man,  1,130  feet,  is  down  530  feef,  and  has  di'ifted  200  feet,  but  the  12-stamp 
mill  is  employed  in  doing  custom-work ;  the  Mahoney  has  been  working  five 
years,  with  a  15-stamp  mill;  the  Lincoln,  S,378  feet,  has  worked  10  or  12 
years,  but  tho  20-stamp  mill  is  now  engaged  in  custom-work ;  the  Barnhaii,* 
1,000  feet;  the  Comet,  750 feet, has  commenced  prospecting ;  the  Herbertville, 
1,200  feet,  bad  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  never  piud,  and  was  burned  down. 
No  work  is  being  done  at  the  mine.  The  Keystone,  has  a  20-stamp  mill, 
has  worked  steadily  since  1831,  and  has  produced  about  $700,000.  O[)po8iteto 
the  Keystone,  on  a  companion  vein,  is  the  Spring  Hill,  1,200  feet,  wHieh  bos 
crusheil  50,000  tons  of  qnartz,  but  obtained  little  profit.  It  has  a  30-8tamp 
mill,  which  ia  idle,  with  the  exception  of  five  stamps  engaged  in  custom-work. 
Tho  Amador,  1,300  feet,  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  240  feet  some  years  ago,  but 
afterwards  caved  in,  and  has  stood  idle  now,  for  some  time ;  the  Banker  Hill, 
1,200  feet,  is  at  work  with  an  eia;ht-stamp  mill;  the  Mayflower,*  1,200  feet; 
the  Hazai-d,"  800  feet,  has  an  eight-stamp  mUl ;  tho  Pennsylvania,*  1,000  feet ; 
the  Jjoyal,*  600  feet,  has  a  20-fitamp  steam  mill ;  the  Italian,  340  feet,  has 
a  sis-stamp  mill, whicb  has  crushed  about  2,000  tons;  tho  Seaton,  1,200  feet,  has 
a  40-stanip  mill,  and  has  worked  about  10,000  tons  of  quarts,  which  averaged 
eight  or  nine  dollars.  The  mill  is  not  running,  but  the  mine  ia  being  opened. 
The  McDonald,*  800  feet ;  the  Potosi,  800  feet,  ia  at  work  ivith  a  sixteen-stamp 
mill ;  the  Webster,*  600  feet,  had  a  miD,  which  was  moved  away ;  the  Plymoath, 
1,200  feet,  ia  being  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill ;  the  Enterprise,  is  at  work 
with  a  10-stamp  mill ;  the  Cballen,*  1,000  feet ;  the  Green  Aden,*  1,200  feet, 
has  a  shaft  100  feet  deep ;  the  Hooper,*  1,200  feet ;  the  Noe,*  800  feet ;  the 
Richmond,  800  feet,  has  a  lO-stamp  mill,  but  the  only  work  now  being  done 
is  prospecting. 

Here  we  reach  the  Oosumnes  river,  and  north  of  this  the  lode  has  not  been 
tmced  distinctly,  although  the  Pacific  lode  at  Placervillo  appears  to  have  its 
characteristics. 


SECIIOH     III. 

MARIPOSA    COUNTS. 

Mariposa*  county,  the  southernmost  of  the  rich  placer  mining  counties  ot  the 
Saci-amento  basin,  lies  between  parallels  37°  and  33'  of  north  latitude,  and 
reaches  from  the  summit  of  the  Siena  Nevada  to  the  low  land  of  the  San  Joa- 
cpiin  valley.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  divide  between  the  Tuolumne  and 
Mei-cede  rivers,  and  the  southern  is  a  line  drawn  northeastwaid  from  tho  point 

*  The  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  ■'  Las  Maripoaaa,"  The  Butterflies. 
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wlicro  tlio  Clioweliilla  river  strikes  the  plain.  The  only  permajient  eti'eam  in 
the  comity  is  tbe  Mei-ced ;  tlie  so-called  Mariposa  river  is  a  little  brook  wLicli 
can  readily  be  stepped  across  in  the  summer  season. 

The  distance  of  tlie  town  of  Maiiposa  from  Stockton  ia  90  miles,  and  the 
ordinary  charge  for  freight  in  the  summer  is  S25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  A 
stage  runs  to  Bear  Valley  in  a  day  from  Stockton,  and  the  tare  is  $10.  Another 
stage  line  runs  to  Coultemlle,  and  the  fere  there  is  $10,  and  the  distance  ia 
made  in  one  day.  The  county  tax  for  the  cniTent  fiscal  year  is  $3  19  per  $100 
of  taxable  property.  Coultervillo  lies  north  and  Bear  Valley  south  of  the 
llei'cede  river,  tho  banks  of  which,  in  that  vicinity,  are  eo  st«ep  and  high  that  no 
wagon  road  has  been  made  across  it ;  and  although  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  the  other  by  the  horse  trail  is  only  10  miles,  it  is  45  by  the  wagon  road. 

Sectional  area  of  Mariposa  county,  1,SS4  square  miles.  Population  in  1860, 
6,24.3;  estimated  in  1866,  4,170.  Assessed  valuation  of  pi-operty  in  1865, 
$1,237,370,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  "Watson,  constructing  engineer  of  the  projected  Cop- 
peropolis  and  Stockton  railroad  says :  "  l>om  the  natm-o  of  the  country  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  Mariposa  imports  of  merchandise  4,240  tons  per 
annum,  which,  with  an  increase  of  population  to  the  standard  of  Kevada  county, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  her  vast  resources,  would  bo  quadrupled  in 
a  very  short  time.  Tho  down  freights  from  this  county,  consisting  of  copper 
ores,  wool,  hides,  &«.,  amount  to  920  tons  annnally.  The  principal  points  of 
shipping  are  Homitas,  Prineetown,  Agna  Frie,  Mariposa,  Coulterville  and  Bear 
Valley,    Total  up  and  down  freights,  5,160  tons." 

Tho  shipment  of  gold  dnst  from  Coultfirville  was  $13,285  in  July,  1866; 
gl3,500  JnAugast;  $17,000  in  September;  $34,900  in  October;  $14,790  in 
November;  $7,280  hi  December,  $4,9,50  quartz  and  $9,484  placer  in  Januaiy, 
1807;  $11,050  placer  and  $14,800  in  Starch;  and  $8,080  quartz  and  $3,660 
placer  in  April. 

The  avei-age  monthly  shipment  of  treasure  fram  the  town  of  Mariposa  is 
817,000  or  $18,000. 

There  are  two  small  ditches  south  of  the  Mercede  river,  and  a  bmneh  of  the 
Golden  Bock  ditch  extending  to  Peiion  Blanco,  and  these  are  the  only  ditches 
in  the  county.  In  proportion  to  the  yield  of  gold,  Mariposa  has  fewer  ditches 
than  any  other  county  m  the  State. 

Placer  Mintng. — Many  of  the  placer  districts  in  tlie  connty  have  been  very 
lieh,  but  the  diggings  have  in  no  place  been  deep,  and  they  would  long  ago  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  had  been  lai-ge  ditches  to  supply  water ;  but  these  were 
lacking,  so  washing  has  heesi  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  only  a  brief 

C'cmI  each  year.  The  richness  of  tho  ground  and  the  coarseness  of  the  gold 
enabled  the  miners  to  mate  a  proiit  sometimes  by  dry  digging  or  scratching 
the  gravel  over  with  a  batcher-knife.  Maxwell's  Creek,  Blue  Gulch,  Bear  Creek, 
White's  Gulch,  Pefion  Blanco,  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  the  banks  of  the 
main  Mercede,  and  tho  vicinities  of  the  towns  of  Mariposa  and  Homitas  were 
especially  rich.  In  Maxwell's  Creek,  about  1S52,  the  common  yield  was  $15  or 
$20  per  day  to  the  man,  and  in  1863  two  minora  in  two  months  washed  out 
$16,000  at  Peuon  Blanco.  In  1850  Horse  Shoe  Bond,  on  the  Mercede,  had  a 
population  of  400  miners.  There  are  now  a  dozen  small  and  shallow  hydraulic 
claims  there,  which  pay  about  $4  per  day  to  tho  man.  The  population  of  tho 
bend  numbers  100,  of  whom  half  ai-o  Chinamen.  On  the  top  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  cast  of  Coulterville,  at  an  elevation  1,500  feet  above  the  Mercede 
river,  there  is  a  placer  which  pays  well  wliilo  it  rains,  but  cannot  be  worked  at 
any  other  time  for  want  of  water.  Flyaway,  in.  a  gully  by  the  side  of  Buckhom 
mountain,  is  also  rich,  but  there,  too,  no  water  can  be  got  save  dtoing  rains, 

Ageicultuee. — ^There  is  no  agriculture  in  Maiiposa  county  worthy  of  note. 
There  is  not  one  lai'ge  orchai'd,  vineyard,  or  grain  farm.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  min  falls,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  of  a  veiy  dry  nature.    A  large  portion 
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of  tlie  suifiice  is  occupied  l)y  steep  Iiills,  wliicli  prove  their  tLirsty  cliamcter  hy 
Bustaiiiing  no  vegetation  save  the  cbemisal.  There  ai-o  no  ditches  to  sustain 
irrigation,  and  as  the  most  popnlons  port  of  the  county  was  the  Mariposa  grant, 
the  residents  there  having  no  title  hm  no  sufficient  inducement  to  invest  money 
in  planting  trees  and  vines.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  made  np  chiefly 
of  chemisal  hills,  ■with  occa^onally  small  dales  with  scattered  oak  trees.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  there  are  some  plains  about  3,000  feet  high,  and  these 
have  a  rich  and  moist  soil  and  may  some  day  become  fax  more  valuable  than 
tliey  are  now.  Still  fiuiher  east,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  more,  vie  come 
to  largo  forests  of  good  pine  timber,  ivith  occaaonal  groves  of  the  big  tree. 

YosEMiTE. — One  of  the  resonrces  of  the  county  is  the  posse^on  of  the 
Yosemito  valley,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  when  aj;cess 
is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  than  at  present.  The  trip  can  now  be  made 
fixim  San  Francisco  to  the  valley  and  back  in  eight  days  for  $75,  staying  only 
a  day  in  the  valley,  hut  the  average  amount  spent  on  the  trip  by  visitors  is  not 
less  than  §150.  On  tho  Coulterville  trail  there  is  a  stretch  of  39  miles  to  be 
made  on  horseback,  ivith  no  house  on  the  way  ;  and  on  the  Mariposa  ti-ail  the 
nearest  house  to  the  valley  is  25  miles  off.  Thus  there  is  no  mooe  of  reaching 
the  place  except  a  hard  ride  over  a  very  mgged  road,  and  it  is  a  severe  trial  to 
persons  unaccnstomed  to  riding  horseback.  A  wagon  road  might  be  made,  but 
some  of  the  people  on  the  route  think  it  theii'  policy  to  prevent  tho  construction 
of  a  road.  Near  the  Mariposa  ti'ail  is  a  fine  grove  of  tho  big  trees.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  Toseniite  in  1S64  was  240 ;  in  1865,  360  ;  and  in  186G,  620. 

The  Maeiposa  Estate. — The  Mariposa  Estate,  or  Fremont  Grant,  as  it  ia 
sometimes  called,  contains  44,380  acres,  or  alwut  70  square  miles.  It  reaches 
12  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  13j  miles  from  north  to  sonth.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  about  17  miles,  and  its  average  width 
nearly  5  miles.  Its  northern  lino  touches  tlie  Mercer  river,  the  southern  the 
town  of  Bridgeport.  It  includes  the  towns  of  Mariposa,  Bridgeport,  Guadalupe, 
Arkansas  Flat,  Ixiwcr  Agua  Fria,  Upper  Agna  Fria,  Princeton,  Mount  Ophir, 
and  Boar  Valley.  The  gnmt  was  made  while  California  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Mexico,  to  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  and  it  was  purchased  in  1847  by  J.  C.  Fremont, 
who  presented  his  claim  for  tho  land  to  the  United  States  laud  commission, 
and  it  was  finally  conflrmed  to  him,  and  tho  patent  was  issued  February,  1856. 
The  original  grant  was  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mariposa  rivet,  but  the  boundaries  were  not  fixed,  and  uiegrantee  hatl  the  right 
of  locating  the  'claim  on  any  land  within  a  large  area.  When  the  grant  was  to 
be  sui-veyed  Fremont  said  he  wanted  a  long  strip  of  land  in  the  low-land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Mariposa  river;  but  tho  United  States  surveyor  told  hira  the 
sun-oy  must  ho  in  a  compact  form.  Then,  instead  of  taking  a  compact  area  of 
grazing  land  and  worthless  mountain,  he  swung  his  grant  ronnd  and  covered  tho 
valuable  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  near  the  Mereede  river,  besides  a  number 
of  others  whicli  had  been  in  tlie  undisputed  possession  of  miners,  who  had  long 
been  familiar  with  Fremont,  and  had  never  hoard  tho  least  intimation  from  him 
that  he  would  in  any  event  lay  claim  to  their  works.  Personal  indignation  thus 
came  in  to  embitter  a  quarrel  involving  large  pecuniary  interests;  but  the  patent 
did  not  necessarily  give  the  gold  of  the  grant  to  Fremont.  Under  the  Mexican 
law  the  grantee  had  no  right  to  the  niinei'als,  and  the  American  law  spoke  of  a 
confirmation,  not  an  enlargement,  of  the  Mexican  title.  Here  then  was  another 
subject  for  litigation,  and  at  last,  in  1859,  that  matter  was  settled  by  a  decision 
that  an  American  patent  for  land  carries  the  minerals  with  it.  The  adverse 
claimants  defied  tho  officers  of  the  law;  the  mines  were  converted  into  fortifica- 
tions; the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  barricaded;  tliere  were  besiegers  and 
besieged;  several  men  were  killed ;  but  at  last,  in  1859,  Fremont  triumplied,  and 
nndor  his  Mexican  grant  obtained  land  which  the  Mexican  government  did  not 
intend  to  grant,  and  minerals  which  it  systematically  reserved. 
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111  a  short  time  oi'ter  tlie  title  was  satia&ctorily  settled  tlie  yield  of  gold  iroin 
lie  qnnxt^  mines  of  the  estate  became  very  large.  The  monthly  pi-oduction  in 
1860  averaged  $39,500 ;  in  1861,iSS53,500;  in  1S62,  the  year  of  the  great  fioo<I, 
which  injured  the  mills,  flooded  mines,  and  lirote  up  roads,  $43,500 ;  and  in  the 
firet  five  months  of  1S63,  £77,000.  In  March,  1863,  the  yield  was  $94,000;  in 
April,  892,000 ;  and  in  May,  8101,000,  The  pTOduction  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  ijgm'e  of  8100,000  pei'  month,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  still  further  increase. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  estate  was  sold  to  an  incorporated  company  in  Now 
fork  city,  and  the  stock  put  upon  the  market  in  the  midst  of  tlie  San  Francisco 
mining  stwk  fe\'er,  whidi  extended  its  inflnenco  across  the  continent.  The 
prospectus  of  tlie  company  presented  a  very  attractive  picture  to  speculators. 
The  average  monthly  yield  for  three  yeare  aiid  a  half  had  been  850,000,  and  for 
half  a  year  the  net  profits  had  equalled  that  sum.  The  reports  of  various  mining 
engincei-a  indicated  that  the  results  of  future  workings  would  be  still  better. 
Messrs,  Watolee  and  Gamett,  who  spoke  ivith  great  caution,  and  expressed 
doubts  about  the  value  of  the  Mariposa,  the  Pine  Tree,  and  Josephine  mines, 
still  thought  tliat  the  monthly  productions  of  the  estate  could  soon  be  rsused  to 
S220,000,  at  an  exijenso  of  not  more  than  850,000,  leaving  $170,000  net  monthly 
income.     Dr.  J.  Adelberg,  speaking  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  said: 

In  regard  to  Ibe  valne  of  the  veins,  I  can  say  no  more  than  that  their  yield  in  precious 
metal  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  work  done  in  them ;  but  I  recollect  Mr.  Fremont 
once  commissioning  me  to  make  an  e.stimate  as  (o  their  endarance  in  the  limits  of  the  lon^- 
(udinal  extent  now  opened.  I  found  by  calculaiion  that  ibej  would  yield  for  388  years  lUO 
tons  daily,  without  the  requisition  of  pnmps.     I  mean  down  to  the  water  level. 

Mr.  Timothy  0.  Allyn  made  a  report  on  the  property  in  December,  1862,  and 
esjjresBcd  the  opinion  that  the  yield  could  be  increase<l  8100,000  per  month, 
gross,  and  £50,000  net,  A  report  equally  favorable  by  Mr.  Chtudet  was  also 
published.  Professor  Whitney,  a  most  cai^eful,  conscientious,  and  competent 
authoritj',  had  said : 

Tbe  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  mined  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed 
inexhaustible.  1  can  hardly  sec  a  limit  to  tbe  amount  of  ^old  nblcb  tbo  property  is  capable 
of  producini;,  except  in  (he  time,  space,  and  capital  reqnired  to  erect  the  necessary  mills, 
build  roads  to  them,  and  open  mines,  iio  as  to  keep  them  supplied  with  ore. 

With  these  opinions  and  facts,  largo  quantities  of  the  stock  wore  purchased, 
and  there  were  largo  quantities  of  it  to  bo  pm-chased,  for  the  paper  capital  of 
the  company  was  §10,000,000. 

The  company  was  organized  by  Fremont's  creditors,  who  had' become  owners 
of  the  property;  but  instead  of  cancelling  the  debt  and  taking  stock  for  it,  they 
took  a  mortgage  for  815,000,000,  payable  in  gold,  and  issued  the  stock  subject 
to  that  debt,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  incmnbranco  on  tSio  property; 
at  least  that  was  the  supposition  of  many  who  bought  the  stock.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  tliat  thero  were  $480,000  in  gold  dne,  besides  8300,000  on  the 
ganison  lien,  S50,000  on  the  Clark  mortgage,  and  8130,000  to  workmen  and 
others  in  Califoniia.  The  now  company  selected  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  for  then' 
manager,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  on  tho  14th  Kovomber,  1864.  He 
found  everything  in  confusion.  Tbo  production  had  fallen  off  very  suddenly 
after  the  sale.  It  seemed  aa  if  every  nerve  had  been  stitunod  to  make  tho  yield 
of  May  as  large  as  pos^blo,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sale  was  made  the  prodac- 
tion  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Tbo  yield  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1863  before  tho  sale  was  8385,000,  and  during  the  last  sis  after  the  sale  was 
8186,993.  In  the  foimer  period  there  was  a  net  profit  of  850,000  per  month 
m  the  latter  a  net  loss  of  880,000. 

In  May,  1864,  Professor  Silliman  made  a  report  on  the  estate,  in  which  he 
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19  Rwn  ci^ually  in  the  underground  eitraction  and  in  tho  surfacp  ii-otks,  riiilionds,  mills, 
trBil)<,  wagon  roads.  wKrehousea,  and  workshops — than  with  the  equally  conspicnoua  fitct  that 
the  former  owners  had  no  regard  for  their  snccessors.  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  every  ingCance 
violated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  that  fandaaiental  maxim  of  all  Gnccessfnl  minings, 
namely,  to  keep  worlca  of  exploration  well  iu  advance  of  works  of  extraction.  The  neglect 
of  this  maxim,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  never  of  doubtful  issue.  In  your  case  the  result  has  been 
peculiarly  nnfortunate,  since  your  estate  is  not  a  mine,  but  avast  collection  of  mineral  veins, 
on  many  of  which  valuable  mines  may  be  develnped,  and  on  some  of  which  such  develop- 
ments were  made  of  an  encouraging  character,  but  the  neglect  to  apply  the  principle  iu  ques- 
tion ba9  resulted  in  the  complete  snspensiou  of  three  of  the  mills,  the  partial  suspension  of 
a  fourth,  and  the  supply  of  tlie  fifth  tor  a  time  withaninferiorqualityofore,  all  because  tbo 
veins  on  wbich  these  mills  depended  for  ore  were  worked  on  the  improvident  plan  of  tailing 
all  the  ore  in  sight  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  could  ha  found,  but  never  anticipating  the  evil 
day,  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels  long  enough  in  advance  of  the  calla  of  the  present 
hour  to  foresee  disaster,  much  less  to  prevent  il. 

A  mine  is  a  storehouse  in  which  are  garnered  certain  treasures  of  large,  it  may  be,  but  not 
inexhaustible  supply.  Cert^a  it  is,  the  ore  wbich  has  been  mined  will  never  recur.  Hence, 
it  is  the  fate  of  all  mines  at  some  period  to  become  exhausted.  The  only  compensation  to 
this  circumstance  is  in  the  possession  by  one  company  of  a  considerable  number  of  mines 
wbich  may  be  brought,  in  succession,  into  activity,  so  as  to  supplement  each  other.  Yonr 
position  in  this  respect  is  one  of  immense  strength;  not  only  do  yon  hold  on  the  Mariposa 
estate  a  vast  plesus  of  veins,  of  most  of  which  very  little  isinown  at  present,  but  yon  also 
own  a  great  length  of  country  on  several  veins,  (he  character  of  which  is  already  proved. 
It  follows  from  tnis  state  of  facts  that,  with  the  frugal  and  timely  application  of  capital,  yon 
ought  never  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  partial  or  complete  exhaustionof  a  particular  mine, 
or  of  several  mines,  should  be  severely  felt  on  your  general  produoljon,  nor  would  it  be  so 
to-day  had  it  been  the  inleiest  of  those  who  preceded  you  to  apply  tbe  simple  maxim  already 
quoted.  But  the  reckless  disregard  of  this  souiLd  principle  baa  resulted,  not  only  in  a  partial 
suspensionofyourpvoauctionofgold— amounting  to  aaorioHS  disappointment  of  well-founded 
bo|«3— but,  still  worse,  in  the  almost  destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  mines,  where  the 
usual  piers  of  vein  Lave  been  removed  for  milling,  leaving  the  mines  to  crnsh  in,  endanger- 
ing  not  human  life  only,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  mines  themselves.  The  simple  result 
of  all  tbis  has  been,  that  your  manager  found  himself,  at  the  outset  of  yonr  occupancy,  face 
to  face  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  painful  state  of  facta,  with  the  alternative  before  bim 
of  throwing  off  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  or  of  grappling  with  the  difBculties  and,  by  a 
series  of  judicious  measures,  extricating  this  noble  estate  from  its  disastrons  position.  For- 
tunately for  ail  concerned,  he  elected  the  latter  alternative!  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
Eoint  out  in  what  manner  he  has,  with  great  good  judgment,  proposed  to  meet  the  difBculties 
e  Las  found. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  facts  and  staiemenia  already  detailed  in  this  report,  thit  you 
bold  an  estate  of  very  great  value,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  undeveloped,  and  demanding  a 
largo  amount  of  active  capital  for  its  proper  mauageuieut.  That  the  judicious  use  of  money 
will  be  rewarded,  and  that  speedily,  by  exploring  the  undeveloped  qnarta  veins  of  the  estate, 
is  too  obvious,  I  trust,  after  the  arguments  and  facts  already  set  forth,  to  require  further  illus- 
tration. All  explorations  will  not  oe  fruitful  certainly,  but  those  which  are  so  will  becvme 
so  largely  remunerative  that  they  will  cancel  the  others.  By  no  other  plan  can  you  hope  to 
manage  the  estate  with  honor  or  proflt.  By  this  method  yon  will  bo  sure  to  developa  vast 
value,  which  will  render  your  stock  desirable  as  a  permanent  and  safe  investment.  By  auy 
other  system  you  may  attain  a  spasmodic  vitality — to  bo  followed  soon  by  a  total  collapse. 

Yonr  manager  fully  appreciates  these  views,  and  his  plans  now  in  progress  of  development 
will  not  fait  to  secure  the  early  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Mariposa  estate. 

In  1SG4  the  yield  was  $465,000,  and  tho  expenditure  of  tlio  mines  and  mills 
$760,000.  With  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,  (that  was  about  the  figure  on  the  1st 
January,  1S65,)  and  a  monthly  loss  of  S20,000,  tho  company  was  evidently  not 
in  a  prospei'ous  condition.  On  the  a3d  Jannaiy,  1865,  a  oommittoo  of  stoct- 
holdere,  appointed  to  investigate  tho  condition  of  the  company,  made  a  report, 
and  recommended  that  money  be  raised  by  assessment  or  loan  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  debts,  so  that  tbe  work  might  be  continued.  Thoy  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  property  was  "worth  preserving  to  the  stookliolders,"  and  that 
the  embarrassments  were  ''  owing  to  defective  organization  and  want  of  working 
capital."  The  company  did  not  succeed  in  mising  the  money  to  pay  their  most 
pressing  debts,  and  the  estate  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Dodge  Brothere,  cred- 
itors, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  wort  it  and  pay  their  own  and  others' 
debts. 

The  trustees  found,  according  to  thou-  own  statement,  tliat  tliey  had  spent 
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moro  at  tlie  enrl  of  a  year  than  tliey  had  received;  and  the  company  l)eing  dis- 
eatisfied,  brought  suit  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  is  now 
(Ma;-,  1867,}  in  possession.* 

'  Jlr.  Mark  BromaKin,  president  of  the  compam',  under  date  of  September  6,  18G7,  gives 
the  following  stalemoQt  of  the  present  conditioa  of  the  Mariposa  estate : 

Aflero  period  of  legal  and  financial  difflcnltieswhieli  have  weighed  heavilynpoa  the  Mari- 
posa estate,  the  company  have  sncceedcd  in  successfully  terminating  the  long  pending  law 
suit  with  the  lessees.  A  final  settlement  has  been  made  ivitb  the  Messrs.  Dodge  Bratbers, 
(the  lessees,)  by  which  tber  relinquish  to  the  company  all  their  rights  under  the  Olmstead 
lease  for  tbe  possession  of  the  whole  property. 

The  floating  debt  has  been  reduced  from  about  fSOO.OOO  to  less  than  $60,000,  which  has 
b«en  concentrated  into  holders  who  are  interested  in  tbe  success  of  the  company,  and  the 
greater  pordon  of  which  is  made  payable  in  instalments  runnings  through  the  nest  twelve 
months. 

The  Mariposa  estate  consists  of  upwards  of  44,000  acres  of  gold-bearing  land,  in  the  heart 
of  tbe  mineral  I'egion  of  California.  It  contains  more  tban  1,000  aariferous  quartz  veins, 
of  which  some  30  have  been  partially  opened,  and  proved  to  be  paying  veins  when  provided 
with  proper  reduction  IV oiks.  Of  these  mines  only  five  liavebceasupplied  with  machinery, 
and  that  of  a  primitive  kind,  and  vary  inefficient  for  saving  gold.  Where  thousands  have 
been  taken  from  the  estate,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  bad  management  and  worth- 
less machinery. 

The  working  of  the  Josephine  and  Pine  Tree  mines  for  the  year  1860,  and  to  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  company,  shows  an  average  gross  yield  of  83  53^^  to  the  ton.  From 
that  time  the  yield  for  the  above  two  mines  ha-s  beea  respectively,  as  follows : 

The  Pine  Tree  mine,  tinder  the  succeeding  management,  yielded,  in  gross,  an  average  of 
$6  per  ton ;  (be  lower  run  having  been  $i  21,  and  the  highest,  89  97  per  ton. 

The  books  kept  by  the  Olmsted  management  also  exhibit  tbe  foUowine  in  regard  to  the 
Josephine  mine :  Tbe  lowest  run  for  any  one  clean  np  was  %'l  42  per  Ion ;  the  highest,  g?  O-'^ 
per  too,  making  an  average  gross  yieldforthis  period  of  ?4  -lapcr  ton.  In  brief,  theaverage 
yield  of  this  mine  was  at  IhoJ,  time  so  low  that  it  was  partially  abandoned  a^  worthless  by 
their  method  of  saving  gold. 

Under  the  next  management,  (that  of  the  lessees  of  the  company  who  succeeded  Olmsted,) 
the  books  show  that  the  quartz  from  these  two  mines  v/sa  worked  together  with  an  over^^ 
gross  yield  of  $9  01  per  ton,  the  ore  having  been  more  or  less  selected. 

The  Pine  Tree  vem  is  in  some  places  over  30  feet  wide,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Jose- 
phine, which  has  a  width  of  some  12  feet,  both  mines  cropping  out  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
"Bullion,  1, GOO  feet  above  the  Mercer  river,  at  which  the  Benion  mills  are  located. 

The  Josephine  cont^ns  considorablo  sulphurets,  while  the  Fine  Tree  has  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "free  gold"  vein.  Both  have  more  or  less  of  oily  substances  in  the  seams  of  the 
veins.     The  ore  contains  largely  of  "  float  gold,"  so  fine  that  itfiostsforhouraonthesurface 

Quartz  from  these  mines  is  now  supplied  to  the  mills  from  tbe  tunnels  penetrating  the 
veins  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  is  designed  to  open  them  by  a  tunnel  at  the  base,  some 
thousand  feet  below  (he  present  workings,  which  will  insure  an  unfailing  supply  of  ore. 

Under  the  company's,  or  present  management,  since  we  obtained  full  possession,  we  have 
changed  the  Bear  Valley  mQl  into  the  "  eureka  process"  for  saving  gold.  This  mode  of 
disintegration  produces  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  powder,  like  superfine  flour.  Half  a  ton 
of  this  is  enclosed  dry  in  an  iron  receiver.  Superheated  steam  or  gas  is  admitted,  which,  iu 
the  course  of  ft  feiv  minutes  desulphurizes  and  drives  oflTnli  base  metals  and  oily  substances. 
Quicksilver  is  then  introduced,  and  a  portion  evaporized,  and  is  afterwards  condensed  by 
'--m  and  cold  water.    An  ingeniously  constructed  shaking  table,  of  copper,  about 


20  feet  long,  on  a  wooden  frame,  with  riffles  of  a  peculiar  formation,  rives  to  the  water 
and  pulverized  substance,  with  the  amalgam,  the  same  action  as  that  of  the  ocean  surf,  an 
undertow.  Aa  the  mass  descends  on  tbe  table,  tbe  amalgam,  from  its  metallic  weight,  grad- 
ually clears  itself  from  the  quartz  substances,  and  the  gold  is  easily  and  quickly  collected  in 
(he  troughs  of  the  rifiles ;  and  so  effectually  that  the  residue  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  gold. 

With  this  mill  the  company  have  recently  worked  some  800  tons  of  quartz  from  the 
Josephine  mine.  The  lowest  yield  at  any  clean  up  was  $31  per  ton;  tho  highest  was 
!$173  pur  ton ;  givinjc  an  average  of  $40  53  per  ton.  In  the  greater  portion  of  this  quarts 
not  a  particle  of  gold  could  be  discerned  before  crushing.  From  these  tacts  it  will  readily 
appear  why  tlie  property  has  hitherto  paid  no  dividends. 

Captain  Henry  J,  Hail,  a  practical  and  experienced  quartz  miner,  has  now  charge  ot  lue 
mines  and  mills  of  the  company,  and  is  adapting  tbe  eureka  gold-saving  process  to  all  tbe 
mills  of  tho  estate.  Tho  aggr^tecapacity  of  these  mills  under  former  management  was  293 
Ions  daily,  or  about  7.500  tons  per  month,  a  capacity  whichstiil  exists.  Tho  mills  are  located 
near  the  Josephine,  Pine  Tree,  Mariposa,  Mount  Ophir,  and  Friucelon  mines,  all  proved  to 
bo  large,  well  deSced,  and  inexhaustible  veins.  There  may  bo  easily  token  out  from  these 
five  mines,  at  the  present  time,  200  tons  of  gold  ore  per  day,  and  increased  on  the  present 
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Espeiieiiced  quai-tz  miners,  fimiiliar  with  tlie  estate,  arc  almost  unanimous  in 
tlio  opinion  that  the  Piincoton,  the  Pino  Tree,  and  the  Josepliinc  mines  are 
far  from  oshausted,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  that  they  aro  all  very  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  well.  Mill  that  the  failurcB  of  the  lost  loar  years  are  to 
bo  aBCiibod.  mainly  to  bad  management.  .  It  is  true  that  when  the  Mariposa 
company  took  possession  the  mines  were  not  opened  in  advance  as  they  should 
have  been ;  but  they  were  opened,  the  position  of  the  pay  chimneys  was  deter- 
mined, the  hoisting  works  and  pumps  and  mills  were  in  working  order,  ndtb 
capacity  to  crush  and  amalgamate  150  tons  of  rock  per  day;  there  were  experi- 
enced miners  present,  familiar  with  the  character  of  each  vein ;  there  was  a  rail- 
road for  transporting  the  rook  of  two  of  the  principal  mines  to  tho  mill ;  and 
there  wore  improvements  that  were  indispensable,  and  that  could  not  have  been 
placed  there  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  not  managed  properly,  and  the  result  was  a  failure,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  followed  immediately  upon  tho  heels  of  the  most  brilliant 
success. 

Peisceton. — The  Princeton  mine  has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
California,  and  has  been  noted  for  both  the  abundance  and  the  rioliness  of  its 
quartz.  For  a  time  it  yielded  $90,000  per  month  fi-om  milling  rock,  and  this  is 
more  than  any  other  mine  of  the  State  ever  did. 

The  mine  is  situated  about  half  way  between  tho  Mariposa  and  the  Pine  Tree 
mines,  and  is  on  a  hill  easily  accessible.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  northwest 
and  southeast ;  tho  dip,  55°  northeast ;  the  thickness  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  10  feet.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  560  feet  on  an  incline, 
and  200  feet  below  the  surface ;  drifts  have  been  run  1,200  feet  along  the  vein, 
and  at  tho  deepest  workings  the  drifts  extend  600  feet.  The  richest  rock  was 
found  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  where  tho  pay  was  $70  per  ton  from  milling 
well,  besides  large  numbers  of  specimens,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
$100,000  in  value  were  stolen  by  tho  minors.  Below  this  rich  mass  of  rock  the 
quartz  gradually  became  poorer,  and  there  were  spots  which  did  not  pay  for 
working ;  hut  it  is  said  that  there  is  still  an  abundant  supply  of  good  milling 
rock  in  sight. 

Professor  W.  P.  Blako  made  a  rcpoi-t  on  the  mine  in  Kovenibcr,  1861,  and 
said ; 

Tlie  Teiii  is  composed  of  whit«  friable  quartz,  and  is  divided  into  parallel  laysra  or  plalea 
by  Ihin  slatey  tjlnn,  whicli  are  eeoerally  charged  vii\h  fine-grained  pyrites  and  free  gold. 
The  bod)"  of  tho  quartz  bears  white  vein  pyrites  ciystallized  and  spread  in  irregular  patches 
and  a  small  portion  of  galena,  (ogetlier  with  free  gold  in  irregular  ragged  masses,  in  plates 
and  scales,  and  somctiniea  crystal.^.  The  gold  appears  lo  be  most  abundant  in  tbo  neiglibor- 
hood  of  the  galena,  and  is  found  not  only  with  too  iron  pyrites  Etrikine  its  sheets  through  its 
Bubsljmce,  but  entirely  isohited  from  it  and  envelopecl  m  the  pore  white  quartz.  Some  of 
the  specimens  preserved  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  jnst  before  my  esaminalion 
of  tho  voiu  some  superb  eryslBllizations  had  been  broken  ont.  These  crystals  aro  bunches 
of  octahodrons,  with  perfectly  flat  and  highly  polished  faces  from  one-eighth  to  tliree-sis- 
teenths  of  cm  inch  across,  aud  aro  attached  to  masses  of  white  quartz. 

openings  by  enlarging  the  workingfacilities,  to  4,000  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  mining  and 
reducing  the  ore  will  bo  less  than  |10per  ton,  and  may  yield  an  average  of  §10  per  (on.  The 
old  mills  haye  produced  upiTards  of  $3,500,000,  Under  an  intelligent  system  of  working 
th^  ought  to  have  yielded  over  §10,000,000. 

The  amount  of  profits  from  the  estate  can  oijjj  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  tho  number  of 
mills  provided  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  "Rio  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  facts  and  figures  herewith  presented. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representations  heretofore  made  by  the  undersigned  were 
bnaad  iin  il.o  Inw  estimBt»of  a  sure  gtoss  average  vield  of  fSO  per  ton,  by  the  new  reducing 


,  -  -    -- J  fully  illustrate.    Tbeywill  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  future 

of  this  great  property. 
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report  on  tLis  mine  in  December,  ISQi,  and 


It  is  eviaent  on  a  careful  esamination  of  the  surface  that  there  ia  a  want  of  eonformitj  in 
direction  between  the  vein  and  the  slates.  The  elates  on  the  west  side  are  curved  towards 
tlie  vein  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  ends  of  the  curve  appearing  t*  abu£  against  the  vein  at 
both  ends,  the  vein  forming  in  its  line  of  ontcrop,  with  respect  t,-  Iho  slates,  the  choi'd  of  an 
arc.  There  is  also  a  want  of  conformity  in  direction  between  this  body  of  cnrved  slates  oo 
the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  those  on  the  east  side  of  it,  showinif  with  most  distinctness  at 
(be  north  end.near  the  month  of  the  upper  drift.  On  the  east  side  the  trend  of  the  slates  is 
seen  to  vary  at  different  places  from  norlh  45°  west  to  north  95*^  west.  They  are  nearly  east 
and  west  at  (be  north  end  of  the  vein.  '  »  *  Tiiere  is  also  a  want  of  conformity  between 
the  body  of  curved  slates  on  the  west  side  of  the  vein  and  the  slates  still  further  to  the  west, 
OS  if  the  curved  body  of  slate  had  been  broken  from  some  other  place  and  forced  into  its 
present  position.  The  line  of  contact  is  not  very  distinct,  but  just  in  the  position  we  would 
expect  to  find  it  we  see  a  qnartz  vein  which  seems  to  mark  the  place.  It  ia  approximately 
parallel  with  Ihe  Princeton  vein,  and  is  also  e;old-bearing. 

This  want  of  coi^forruity  in  the  direction  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  and 
with  the  course  of  the  vein  itself,  and  the  fact  that  iheendsof  the  layers  of  state  abat  against 
the  vein,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  vein  does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  bedding  ot 
stratification  of  the  slates,  justifies  the  conolosion  that  it  is  a  fissure  vein  rather  than  a  bedded 
mass,  as  has  heretofore  been  generally  cupposed.  It  evidently  occupies  the  tine  of  break 
between  the  two  distinct  bodies  of  slate. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  the  slates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vein  is  also  different. 
The  slates  on  the  west  side  are  mneh  more  sandy  than  those  on  the  east,  which  are  argilla- 
ceons  and  in  very  Ihin  layers  of  uniform  composition,  presenting  the  well-known  appearance 
and  character  of  roofing  slates.  There  are  several  layers  in  the  series  on  ihe  west  side  which 
might  be  called  sandstones  rather  than  slates.  There  are  also  in  connection  with  these  sandy 
bars  of  a  hard  argillaceous  rock,  with  an  obscure  slaty  sttoctnre  which  resists  weathering 
more  than  Ihe  surrounding  portions  and  stands  out  in  well-defined  outcrops.  These  two 
bars  of  rock  are  oath  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  are  abont  170  ieet  apart. 

It  is  a  cuiious  fact  that  the  gold-bearing  part  of  the  vein  appears  to  have  a  certain  relation 
to  these  peculiar  argillaceous  rocks  or  strata,  for  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Ihe  line  of  contact 
of  these  strata  with  tbeplaneof  the  vein.  So  also  in  the  northern  extension  of  the  Princeton 
vein,  half  a  mile  to  the  northwest,  at  the  Green  Gulch  mine,  where  the  vein  was  productive, 
the  same  peculiar  rock  is  fonod  ia  connection  with  the  vein  on  the  west  side. 

Near  the  mill  the  vein  splits  and  the  two  branches  ran  off  southeastward 
nearly  paxalJcl  with  one  another.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  they  are  about  300 
yards  apart.  These  branches  have  not  been  well  explored  or  prospected,  so  not 
mucli  is  knottu  of  theu'  character.  On  the  m^  vein  there  ore  seven  shafts  and 
a  great  number  of  workings  of  different  classes,  siich  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
mine  that  has  yielded  84,000,000  imd  sustained  a  considerable  town.  From 
Jannarj',  1S59,  till  June,  1S60,  Steptoo  and  Eidgway  had  charge  of  tho  mine, 
and  extracted  2,000  tons,  which  averaged  $18  per  ton.  From  Juno  1,  1S60, 
till  November  of  tho  same  year,  under  the  management  of  Part,  23,916  tons  of 
quartz  were  cmshed,  yielding  8527,633,  an  average  of  $22  25  per  ton.  In  1862 
and  1863  the  production  was  121,000  tons  of  quartz  and  $3,000,000  of  bullion, 
averaging  $16  50.  In  1804  tho  yield  of  bullion  was  $243,707.  In  1863, 
whon  the  miU  was  worliing  i-ock  which  yielded  $53,  the  tailings,  according  to 
assay,  contained  $13  56  per  ton.  The  pay  was  distributed  .rather  in  an  irregu- 
lar mass  than  in  a  chimney;  but  Professor  BUtke  expressed  the  opinion  in  Ida 
report  of  1S64  that  there  was  a  chimney,  and  that  its  dip  was  18°  to  the  hoiizon. 

The  Piinceton  mill  has  24  stswnps,  and  is  the  smallest  on  tho  Mariposa  estate, 
at  least  of  those  owned,  erected,  and  worked  by  the  Mariposa  company.  The 
capacity  of  the  mine  fiH  exceeds  that  of  the  mills,  and  .while  the  former  was  in 
a  productive  condition  much  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  other  mills.  Tlio  gold  in 
the  quartz  is  coarse  and  is  easily  caught  in  the  battery,  or  at  least  mt^t  of  it ; 
but  the  assays  of  the  ttulings  show  that  gr^t  quantities  of  it  were  lost.  Tho 
heap  of  t^lh^  at  the  miU  is  ianmense,  and  it  ivill  no  doubt  bo  worked  over  at 
some  day  wifli  a  profit,  if  not  all  blown  away.  The  sand  being  fine  many 
pounds  of  it  are  carried  off  every  hour  when  the  wind  blows  in  s 
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mill  Mas  (Uivoii  by  steam.  The  stamps  weia-li  550  povmcls  and  made  70  drops 
per  minute.     Botli  mine  aad  mill  ore  now  idle. 

The  Pixe  T'eee. — Tlio  Pine  Tree  mine,  contiguons  to  the  Josephine,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Mariposa,  is  considered  to  be  on  the  main  mother 
lode,  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  liere  in 
places  40  feet  thict.  Tho  ore  is  extracted  throngh  tunnels  and  carried  down  to 
the  mills  on  ji  railroad.  The  wortingB  are  500  fget  deep  and  1,000  feet  Ions  in 
the  vein.  There  arc  seven  pay  cliimneyB,  which  vaiy  in  length,  horizontiuly, 
from  40  to  200  feet.  The  rock  in  each  chimney  has  a  peculiar  color  or  appear- 
ance, so  that  persons  familiar  ivith  tho  mine  conld  tell  at  a  glance  from  which  a 
piece  of  quartz  camo.  The  coarsest  gold  was  foimd  in  tho  narrowest  chimney. 
In  tliree  years  previous  to  May,  1863,  tho  Pino  Ti-eo  and  Josephine  mines  pro- 
duced 45|000  tons  of  ore  and  §350,000  in  bullion,  an  average  of  $7  77  per  ton. 
In  18C0  these  mines  produced  1S,154  tons  and  3113,530,  or  $9  34  per  ton ;  in 
1S61,  ai,576  tons  and  8173,810,  or  $8  05  per  ton;  in  1862,  when  the  dam  was 
carried  away  by  tlie  flood,  nothing;  and  in  1863,  previous  to  June,  6,000  tons 
and  $35,000,  or  S5  83  per  ton.  The  total  expense  was  $5  per  ton  for  a  portion 
of  tho  lime  at  least,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  car  being  72  cents.  In  1864 
the  Kno  Tix«  yielded  867,940.  In  Kecomber,  1863,  when  the  ore  paid  $29  to 
tho  ton,  iho  refuse  tailings  assayed  $16  to  the  ton,  showing  a  great  waste. 
There  is  a  largo  quantity  of  good  ore  now  in  eight  in  tlie  mine. 

Tlie  particles  of  gold  in  tho  Pino  Tree  quartz  are  extremely  fine,  usually  so 
email  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  consequence  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  catch  the  metal  in  tho  process  of  amalgamation,  and  Professor  AshlimTier,  iu 
a  report  made  in  May,  1864,  said  that,  70  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  quartz 
worked  in  tlie  Benton  mills  was  lost,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  only  SO  per  cent,  of  it 
was  saved.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  "a  series  of  assays  upon  the  tailings 
uliich  have  been  allowed  to  ran  to  waste," 

In  tho  same  report  he  said,  "  I  think  the  Josephine  vein,  as  it  is  called,  is 
notliing  moTO  than  abraneh  fr-om  the  Pine  Ti-ee,  and  the  two  systems  of  workings, 
as  they  Lave  never  been  caiiied  on  in  connection,  have  given  rise  to  two  mines." 

Dr.  J.  Adelherg  made  a  report  on  the  mining  pi-opei-ty  of  the  Mariposa  grant 
in  August,  1S60,  and  in  it  he  said : 

'Dic.so  two  veim  run  parnllel  on  iLe  ivhole,  but  sometimes  a  little  diverging,  sometimes  a 
little  uonverging;  Bometimos  running  togetlier  aud  forming  two  distinct  divisions  of  one 
vein.    Tliey  Delong  to  distinct  geolo^ieal  periods,  the  Pine  Iree  being  earlier  and  the  Jose-    i 

Ehlce  of  more  recent  foimation.  The  olea  of  both  veins  are  vei7  distinct,  the  older  vein 
eaitn^,  in  those  depths  now  l^d  open,  mostlr  oxyds  and  carbonates,  (among  nliich  the 
blue  Bud  green  catbonftte  of  copper  is  very  characteiistie,)  and  tbe  Josephine,  or  more 
recently  formed  vein,  bearing  tho  iron  and  copper  aa  sulpbureta  only.  The  eruption  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  bas  formed  here  veii>s  which  are  equall^  in  extent  by  no  otlier  known  gold- 
bearing  quartz  vein. 

Messrs.  Gamett  and  ATakelee,  who  examined  tlie  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine 
mines  in  May,  1863,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  contain  any  con- 
siderable body  of  ore  then  in  sight  to  pay  by  the  modes  of  amalgamation  in  use 
at  that  time,  and  tho  only  hope  for  making  these  mines  "an  active  element  of 
production  instead  of  a  consiuning  expense"  lay  in  improvements  in  the  system 
of  working  the  ores. 

JoSEPHiKE. — The  Josephine  mine  is  on  a  mountain  side,  1,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlie  Merced  river.  The  vein  rans  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  to 
the  northeast.  Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  contact  deposit  between  serjientine 
and  shale ;  but  Mr.  Kelten,  who  has  been  a  superintending  miner  in  the  Josephine 
liir  more  than  ten  j-ears,  says  that  in  some  places  thero  is  green  stone,  and  in 
oil^ers  sLate  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  richer  in  the  slate  than  the  green  stone.  Tliere 
is  no  gouge  in  the  greeri  stone.  The  lode  varies  in  width' from  5  to  30 
feet,  averaging  moro  tlian  10.  In  those  places  where  tho  vein  is  small  the 
quartz  is  mixed  with  slate.     The  mine  has  been  worked  through  three  tnnnels, 
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tlio  upper  oiie  l>eing  100  feet  above,  ami  the  lower  180  feet  'below  the  middle 
tunnel  or  Black  tlnft,  as  it  is  called.  The  drifts  have  been  ran  500  feet  in  the 
lode,  and  the  depth  of  the  worMngs  perpend  icnlarly  is  520  feet. 

The  pay-rock  has  lieen  fonnd  in  seven  chimneys,  which  ai'o  from  40  to  100 
feet  in  length  horizontally,  and  are  separated  by  ban-en  sti'eaks  fi-om  4  to  6  feet 
long  in  the  drifts.  The  pay  chutes  dip  45°  to  the  southeast;  but  tlio  dip  is  less 
regular  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  chute.  The  richest  deposit 
is  found  along  tho  foot  wall,  and  a  small  streak  of  pay  is  found  along  the  foot 
waJl  in  tho  ban-en  chutes.  The  Joseplune  ore  has  usually  been  worked  with 
that  from  the  Pine  IVee  in  the  Bentoi)  mill,  so  that  separate  accounts  have  not 
been  kept  of  most  of  the  worldngs.  Tho  Josephine  vein  is  considered  a  branch 
of  the  mother  quartz  lode,  from  which  it  separates  at  the  .rosephine  mine,  rauning 
northwestward  nearly  parallel  with  tho  main  vein.  At  a  distance  of  lialf  a  mile 
fix)m  the  fork  they  are  about  300  feet  apart.  Although  the  mine  is  now  lying 
idle,  miners  say  that  there  is  a-laTge  quantity  of  $20  rock  in  sight. 

Tho  indigo  vein,  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar  bluo  color  of  the  rock,  is  4 
feet  wide,  and  450  feet  west  of  tho  Josephine  mine.  The  vein  stone  is  talcose, 
and  in  places  is  rich  in  gold.  It  is  called  India-rubber  i-ock  by  the  miners,  and 
is  difficult  to  break  widi  tho  hammer,  but  toai-s  out  well  when  blasted.  The 
vein  has  not  been  opened,  but  a  tunnel  has  been  run  throtigh  it,  and  it  has  been 
prospected  a  little  iu  spots  on  the  sm-£ice. 

Matjposa. — The  Mariposa  mine  is  situated  on  the  eastern  boi-der  of  tho  town 
of  Mariposa,  on  the  Mariposa  lode,  tho  direction  of  which  is  nearly  east  and  west, 
the  dip  51°  south,  and  the  width  of  tho  main  vein  from  four  to  eight  feet.  Near 
the  mill  the  vein  forks,  one  prong  raniiing  westward  in  the  line  of  the  maine  lode, 
and  the  other  running  noi-th  of  west.  At  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  forks, 
the  two  prongs  are  not  more  than  60  yards  apart.  Each  fork  is  about  3  feet 
thick.  The  i-ock  is  a  white  ribbon  quartz;  tlio  walls  are  a  black  talcose  slate. 
Thei-o  is  but  little  gouge,  and  the  quai-tz  is  so  liai-d  that  no  pi-ogress  can  be  made 
without  blasting.  East  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  in  fine  particles,  and  is  evenly 
distiibuted  through  the  pay  chute,  whUe  west  of  the  fork  the  gold  is  collected 
in  rich  pocket.i,  which  are  separated  fi-om  one  another  by  large  masses  of  very 
poor  quartz.  These  pockets  contain  almost  invariably  arseniurets  of  iron,  accom- 
panied by  pyrites,  lie  presence  of  these  minerals  is  considered  a  certain  sign 
that  a  good  deposit  of  gold  is  not  far  distant.  One  pocket  paid  S30,000,  another 
'  $15,000,  and  numerous  other  sums,  varying  from  $100  to  $1,000.  Tho  great 
richness  of  the  vein  is  proved  by  tho  fiicts  that  tho  decomposed  quavtz  at  the 
Bnrfaco  was  worked  or  washed  for  a  distance  of  half  a  milo,  the  ravines  imme- 
^ately  below  the  lode  were  famous  for  their  richness,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground.  It  is  said  before  Fremont  obtained  posses- 
sion, squatters  took  §200,000  from  the  mine.  The  quartz  taken  out  in  1864 
avei-aged  £25  per  ton ;  but  afterwards  tho  average  yield  was  only  SlI.  Pefsons 
familiar  with  the  mine  say  an  abundance  of  rock  might  be  obtained  to  yield 
$12  or  Sl5.  Before  the  sale  of  the  gi-ant  to  the  Mariposa  company  the  mino 
was  leased  to  Mr.  Bamett,  who  paid  10  jier  cent,  of  tho  gross  yield,  a  very  good 
fihai-e,  and  aftei-wavds  when  he  was  told  that  ho  could  not  have  the  property  on 
those  terms  he  offered  to  pay  30  per  cent,  of  tlie  gross  yield,  and  to  give  good 
bonds.  Hia  offer  was  rejected,  and  the  mine  is  now  idle.  Mr.  Bamett  worked 
tlie  mine  on  a  very  economical  plan.  His  stamps  had  wooden  stems;  ho  amal- 
gamated in  airastras,  and  his  mortar  was  fed  from  a  hopper  or  self-feeder.  Little 
hand  labor  was  done  in  the  mill  in  the  daytime,  and  none  at  all  at  night.  Indeed, 
everybody  left  the  mill  at  supper  time,  and  it  was  allowed  to  ran  without  super- 
vision till  morning.  The  quMtz  was  taken  out  under  Bamett'a  dh-ections,  who 
having  spent  many  years  at  tho  place  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it ;  and  before 
going  to  tho  mill,  all  tho  barren  pieces  were  rejected.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mine  woiild  pay  better  if  it  were  worked  on  a  larger  scale,  so  the  mill  that  had 
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stood  at  tlie  Green  Gulcli  mill  of  40  stamps  waa  moved  to  tlic  Mariposa  mine 
in  1SG4,  in  accordance  witli  the  recommeiidatioiis  of  Professor  Aslilmmra'. 
Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  made  in  May,  1S64,  said : 

I  feel  convinced  ibat  the  Mariposa  vein  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarhablo  anriferoD^ 
veil!  yet  developed  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  and  if  the  halt'  whicb  is  believed  of  it  by  tiiose 
vfho  know  it  best  should  prove  true,  it  (vill  alone  almost  sustain  tbe  estate.  The  mill  now 
erecting  in  Mariposa  creek  is  the  same  which  lias  been  removed  from  Green  Gulch,  where, 
'  "  3  was  no  further  uso  for  it,  Mr.  Ashbnrner  having  examined  and  reporled 
is  panoral,  1  have  not  felt  it  needlal  to  re-eiamine  the  evidence,  the  decision 
idly  being  a  wise  one.  The  fcuit  of  tbe  other  uiilU  (except  the  Pxincoten)  of  bein^ 
SCI  loo  low  has  been  rnmedied  here,  and  with  a  well-considered  system  of  amalgamation, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  will  be  anived  at  in  working  the  mill  in  its  new 
and  weli-cboscD  position,  nor  can  there  bo  anj  doubt  that  the  mill  will  receive  an  ample 
supply  of  quartz  to  engage  it  fully  in  crushing. 

The  gi'oss  j-ield  of  the  mine  in  1864  was  $84,948 ;  but  there  was  no  profit,  and 
among  the  intelligent  miners  in  the  neighborLood  there  is  much  doubt  ivlietlier 
enoiigli  pay  quartz  could  be  obtained  to  keep  a  40-stanip  mill  going. 
Messrs,  Wakclee  and  Gamett  in  their  report  on  the  grant  say : 
The  Mariposa  rein  we  examined  more  particularly,  as  it  has  been  quiW  celebrated  for  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  ils  pockets  of  massive  gold.  The  vein  consists  of  a  main  trunk 
and  two  brunches.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  these  deposits  have  been  found.  They  have  not 
been  worked  npon  any  regular  system,  but  have  been  much  burrowed  into  by  diuert 
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n  quest  of  the^  rich  pockets.    The  quartz  itself  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  trace 

of  metal,  and  its  value  seems  to  consist  entdiely  of  these  massive  deposits.  It  is  needless  t« 
add,  perhaps,  that  from  this  peculiarity  it  furnishes  a  very  uncertain  basis  for  any  extensive 
system  of  mining.  Tbe  main  trunk  of  this  vein  differs  from  its  branches,  and  the  quarts 
founil  in  it  is  unitoroilj  charged  with  the  metal.  The  ores  yield,  according  to  the  best  mfor- 
matioD  we  could  obtain,  about  $16  per  ton, 

Gr,GEN  GtJLcp. — The  Green  Galch  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Princeton, 
has  been  explored  by  a  shaft  200  feet  deep,  and  by  drills  mnning  400  feet 
b<iri''.outal,  and  tho  conclosion  is  that  the  deposits  of  auriferous  quartz  are  not 
sufficiently  near  together  to  pay  ior  working.  The  vein  is  abont  three  feet  thick, 
bnt  the  quartz  is  mixed  in  places  with  slate,  whicli  reduces  tho  yield  to  a'  point 
BO  lou'  that  there  is  no  margin  for  profit.  Some  rich  bunches  of  rock  have  been 
found,  and  nnder  tho  encouragement  given  by  them  a  40-stamp  mill  'wae 
erected,  and  new  explorations  were  imdeitaken;  but  the  rich  bunches  were  too 
far  apari;,  and  tho  mill  waa  afterwards  removed  to  the  Mariposa  mine.  Tho  yield 
of  the  Green  Gulch  mino  in  1864  was  S19,509.  lu  December,  18G3,  while  the 
rock  was  yielding  S38  per  ton,  an  assay  of  tho  tailings  showed  that  they  con- 
tained S6  60  per  ton. 

Other  Mises  os  xee  Maeifosa  Estate. — ^The  Oso  mine,  half  a  mile  from 
Bear  valley,  is  in  a  very  naii'ow  vein  of  decomposed  taleose  matter,  nmning 
across  tbe  slates.  It  was  very  rich  near  the  toirface,  and  according  to  rumor  tho 
sum  of  8400,000  was  taken  from  a  sliaft  50  feet  deep  and  7  feet  long  on  the  vein. 
Ko  work  has  been  done  at  tho  place  for  years, . 

The  New  Britain  or  JDssoari  mino  is  two  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Mari- 
posa. Tho  vein  averages  about  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  inins  east  and  west, 
dips  to  tho  south,  and  can  be  traced  on  the  siu-faco  by  croppings  for  four  or  five 
miles.  The  vein  stone  ia  a  soft  white  and  yellow  quartz,  which  breaks  up  like 
slaked  lime  when  exposed  to  the  an-.  Tho  walls  are  of  hard  black  slate.  The 
only  pay  cLimney  which  has  been  worked  dips  to  the  east  with  an  angle  of  50°. 
Tho  quartz  iu  this  chute  has  been  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  vety  rich  pockets,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Barnett, 
and  yielded  S52,000,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  In  one  day  and  a  half  ho  took 
out  S9,000.     Professor  Silliman  says  it  is  a  "very  promising  vein." 

The  Mt.  OpUir  mine  is  on  the  mother  or  Pine  Tree  lode;  has  been  worked 
extensively,  and  never  rivalled  the  Princeton,  Pine  TVee,  Josephine  or  Mariposa 
mine  in  the  amount  of  production.  The  yield  in  1864  waa  512,540.  The  Mt. 
Ophir  mill  has  2S  stamps,  now  idle. 
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MAKiroSi  Mills. — The  Eentou  mills,  l)uilt  to  work  the  quartz  from  the  Piiie 
Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  stands  in  a  deep  canon  on  tlie  Mercer  river,  by  the 
water  of  which  they  were  driven;  but  fho  dam  which  supplied  the  water  waa 
carried  off  by  a  flood,  and  the  mills  have  been  standing  idle.  The  number  of 
stamps  is  64. 

The  Bear  Valley  mill  has  12  stamps.  At  this  miU  tlie  Lundgren  pulveiizer 
and  the  Ryei-son  amalgamator  are  now  being  nsed. 

The  Lundgren  pulverizer  is  a  barrel  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
length,  raado  of  boiler  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  tbicli,  heavily  riveted. 
Inside,  the  bairel  is  ebod  witb  iron  snoes  an  inch  thick.  A  door  a  foot  wide 
and  two  feet  long  is  placed  lengtliwise  on  the  side  of  the  barrel.  There  are  two 
of  these  barrels  at  the  Bear  Valley  mill,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  with  their  gear- 
ing was  83,300 ;  but  if  many  were  demanded  they  conld  no  doubt  be  made  for 
$1,000  each.  The  barrels  revolve  horizontally,  making  24  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  requiring  a  six-horse  power  engine  for  two  of  them.  A  charge 
is  SOO  pounds  of  quartz  and  2,400  pounds  of  ounce  musket  balls  made  of  dulled 
iron.  The  quartz,  previous  to  going  into  the  barrel,  is  crushed  to  about  the  size 
of  gi-iuns  of  wheat,  and  after  being  in  the  barrel  one  hour  comes  out  an  impal- 
pable powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour.  The  powder  is  so  fine  that  if  it  were 
pounded  dry  in  the  open  air  much  of  it  would  float  away.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  pulverization  is  claimed  to  be  the  great  advantage  of  this  macUine. 

The  quartz  powder  is  transferreil  from  the  barrel  into  the  Eyerson  amalga- 
mator, an  upright  ban'el,  made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  with  a  bottom  shaped  like 
an  inverted  cone,  round  which  irinds  a  pipe  pierced  with  a  number  of  little  holes. 
The  barrel  being  charged  and  closed,  superheated  eteiun  is  thrown  in  and  then 
quicksilver,  which  ia  converted  into  vapor  and  made  to  pervade,  the  whole  mass. 
A  cold  bath  condenses  the  quicksilver,  and  the  charge  is  discharged  into  a  shak- 
ing table  or  settler. 

Tlie  amount  worked  daily  by  these  processes  is  nine  tons  of  Josephine  ore,  and 
tlie  yield  varies  fi-om  $39  to  S173  per  ton,  with  an  average  of  $45,  at  an  espense 
of  S6  50  per  ton.  The  rock  thns  worked  is  taken  without  selection  fi-Xim  the  pay 
chimney,  and  the  body  of  oi-e  nowin  sight,  and  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  quality, 
is  280  feet  high,  45  feet  wide  longitndiniJly  on  the  same  vein,  and  3  feet  thick — 
an  amount  equivalent  to  940  tons.  It  is  presumed  that  the  body  of  the  quartz 
of  that  quality  is  much  more  extensive,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  than 
the  present  shafts  have  gone. 

The  mills  of  the  Mariposa  estate  ai'e  the  Benton,  64  stamps;  the  Mariposa,  28 
stamps;  tlie  Mount  Ophir,  28  stamps;  the  Princeton,  24  stamps,  and  the  Bear 
valley,  13  stamps — making  156  stamps  in  all. 

The  yield  of  the  estate  was  $474,000  in  1S60 ;  $642,000  in  1861 :  $522,000 
in  1862;  8385,000  (mth  $50,000  net  per  month)  in  the  first  five  months  of  1S63 ; 
$481,832  in  1864;  and  $230,000  in  1865.  During  the  first  half  of  1867  the 
mines  and  mills  all  stood  idle ;  but  of  late  a  little  work  has  been  done  with  the 
Byerson  and  Lnndgren  processes. 

The  Stockton  creek  mil],  used  by  Mr.  Bamctt  for  working  the  quartz  of  the 
Mariposa  mine  whOo  he  was  lessee,  contains  ten  stamps,  with  square  wooden 
stems  and  wooden  collai-s,  driven  by  water  and  a  wooden  wheel.  There  was  i. 
self-feeder  or  hopper  to  supply  the  batteries  with  quartz,  and  the  pulp,  after  leav- 
ing  the  mortar,  was  ground  in  an  arrastra.  The  mill  is  a  mile  east  of  Mariposa, 
and  has  been  idle  for  two  years, 

Hdhter's  Valley,  Oaks  and  Eeese. — The  Oaks  and  Reese  mine,  oalled  also 
the  Potts,  is  3,000  feet  long,  in  Hunter's  valley,  16  miles  nortliwest  of  tho 
county  seat.  The  claim  includes  two  veins,  1,200  feet  on  one  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest  and  dips  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  65°,  and  1,600  feet 
on  another  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest.  The  former  is  one  of  a  scries 
of  parallel  veins;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  Blue  Lead,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
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because  tlie  numerous  cross  leads  uuininff  at  right  angles  are  fotmd  only  south 
of  it,  aniil  appear  to  be  cut  off  by  it.  The  Blue  Lead  is  neai-ly  vortical,  from 
12  to  30  inches  wide,  yields  $45  to  the  tun,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  165  feet  and  a  length  of  150  feet.  The  other  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  yields 
$20  to  the  ton,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  to  a  length  of  50 
feet.  The  mine  has  been  worked  with  a  four-stamp  mill,  but  a  new  twelve-stamp 
mill  has  been  erecte<l,  and  it  began  to  run  on  the  7th  of  October,  The  copper 
aprons  below  the  batteiy  are  plated  with  silver,  with  ivliich  mercury  forms  an 
amalgam  more  readily  than  with  copper,  and  the  apron  will  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  cfBciency  immediately,  whereas  several  weeks'  time  would  bo  required  if 
the  surface  were  of  copper.  The  plating  is  done  by  galvanism  and  cost  $5  per 
square  foot.  Baux  and  Gaiod's  pans  are  used  for  grinding.  The  mill  is  driven 
by  steam,  and  also  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  quartz  is  let  down  fi-om  the 
month  of  the  mine  to  the  mill  in  a  tramway,  and  the  loaded  cars  as  they  go  down 
pull  up  the  empty  ones.  The  ti-ansportation  does  not  cost  more  than  $1  50  per 
day.    The  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  130,000.    A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 

The  rioyd  mine  on  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Blue  Lead  haa  paid  well, 
but  now  produces  nothing. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Carson  mine,  which  has  a  five-stamp  mill 
standing  idle. 

Epperson. — The  Epperson  mine  on  Bear  creek,  six  miles  east  of  Conlterville, 
is  on  ft  vein  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  tho  north.  There  is  a  shaft 
60  feet  deep,  and  a  drift  20  feet  long  has  been  ran  on  the  lode.  About  200  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  the  yield  was  from  S9  to  S13  per  ton.  There  is  a  nine- 
stamp  mill  which,  with  the  mine,  is  standing  idle. 

,  Black. — The  Black  mine  is  sixteen  miles  eastward  fi-om  Coulterville,  on  the 
Blue  Lead,  which  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  han^ng  wall 
is  mountain  limestone  and  the  foot  wall  yellow  slate,  and  the  vein  stone  contains 
marhlo.  The  average  yield  is  about  $40  per  ton,  or  was  for  all  the  work  done. 
The  mine  has  been  standing  idle  now  for  several  years  on  account  of  the  water, 
which  at  times  has  risen  nearly  to  the  surface.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
170  feet.    There  is  no  mill ;  all  tho  crushing  was  done  witli  an  aiTasti-a. 

Feegttsos, — The  Ferguson  mine,  25  mues  eastwaixl  from  Coulterville,  has 
been  worked  five  or  six  years.  The  ore  yields  from  $25  to  $100  per  ton,  and 
is  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill  driven  by  water. 

LoutSlAKA. — The  Louisiana  mine,  ten  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  is 
3,600  feet  long,  on  a  vein  that  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  north- 
east, and  has  a  width  varying  from  2  to  16  feet.  The  quartz  contains  sulphm-ets 
of  iron,  zinc  and  lead.  The  free  gold  amounts  to  S6  or  $8  per  ton.  The  vein 
has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  and  a  length  of  130  feet  by  drifts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft;  but  there  are  a  number  of  shafts  15  or  20  feet 
deep,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  all  of  them.  Tho  ore  is  easily  extracted,  but 
the  slate  walla  require  much  timber  to  support  them.  Along  tho  foot  wall  there 
is  a  streak  of  soft  yellow  sandstone  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  Tho  mine  makes 
much  water,  and  at  the  first  of  June  the  pump  hoisted  37,000  gallons  daily. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  lias  lain  idle  for  several  years,  but  has  lately 
eommenced  to  run  ag^n. 

Flannigah.— The  Flacnigan  mine,  10  miles  eastward  from  Coulterville,  was 
discovered  in  July,  1861,  near  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  A  miner  working  a  placer  claim  in  a  guUcy  found  a 
rich  spot,  where  he  picked  up,  among  other  pieces,  a  nugget  that  weighed  an 
ounce  and  a  boulder  as  large  as  a  man's  head  containing  $87.  He  searched  for 
a  quartz  vein  and  found  this  one.  It  runs  north  and  south,  cuts  across  the  slat«s, 
dips  to  the  west,  and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  smooth  slato  "walls  on  both 
sides,  and  there  is  a  putty  gouge  three  inches  thick.  All  tho  rock  so  far  found 
>i  rich  enough  to  pay,  and  the  average  yield  is  $35,     The  mine  has  been  worked 
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with  an  araasti-a  for  six  yeuvs,  but  there  are  now  500  tons  o£  ore  stacked  «p  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  tonnol,  ami  preparations  ave  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
ten-stamp  milL  The  quartz  is  taken  out  through  a  cross  tunnel  175  feet  long, 
and  from  that  drifts  have  been  ran  235  feet  on  the  vein,  and  a  shaft  lias  bemi 
sunk  60  feet.  A  horse  is  found  in  one  part  of  the  lode.  The  qnarts  is  white, 
and  much  of  it  shikes  when  esposed  to  the  air.  The  crushing  lias  been  done 
heretofore  by  two  arrastras,  and  the  total  expense  per  ton  has  been  less  than  $5. 
The  cost  of  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  the  an-astra  is  estimated  at  S3  50  per 
ton,  and  of  extraction  at  $1. 

CowAKi>. — The  Coward  mine,  12  miles  eastward  from  Coulten'ille,  was 
located  in  1S58,  and  has  been  worked  constantly  since.  The  firet  owner,  a  Mr. 
Funk,  fell  from  the  wheel  the  day  the  mill  started,  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
H.  G-.  Cowai^d  is  the  present  owner.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  dips  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  is  four  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  pay  chimneys, 
which  become  narrower  gradually  in  each  direction  horizontally  as  they  pinch 
out.  These  chimneys  are  two  in  number,  each  about  100  feet  long,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  width  is  very  regular  in  going  down  widi  the 
dip.  They  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  170  feot.  The  walls  are  of  smooth 
black  slate,  and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge.  Most  of  the  gold  is  found  near 
one  wall  ov  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both,  bat  in  places  where  a  horse  is 
found  in  the  vein  the  gold  is  all  confined  to  one  side.  The  average  yield  is,  and 
has  been  constantly,  about  $40  per  ton.  The  qaartz  contains  little  pyrites,  and 
the  tailings  have  never  been  assayed.  There  is,  or  was  in  May,  a  five-stamp 
mill,  which  ii-as  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  ten-stamp  mill  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede,  one  mile  from  the  mine.  The  dam  and  flume 
were  to  cost  §600,  and  the  wagon  road  gl,000.    Ten  or  13  men  were  employed 

Calico. — The  Calico  mine,  on  the  same  lode  as  ihe  Cherokee,  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  160  feet  long,  and  a  drift  of  35  feet  in  pay  rock  estimated 
to  yield  820  per  ton,  No  mill  has  been  erected,  nor  has  any  of  the  rock  been 
crushed. 

Compromise. — The  Compromise  mine,  on  a  small  vein  near  the  Goodwin,  was 
worked  foi"  two  years  with  a  loss. 

Mahblb  Speing. — ^The  Marble  Spring  mine,  16  miles  eastward  from 
Ooulterville,  ivaa  discovered  in  1851,  and  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  there. 
The  first  owner  fonnd  it  unprofitable,  and  he  sold  to  a  gentleman  who  kept  it 
going  for  seven  or  eight  yeai-s,  part  of  the  time  at  a  profit,  and  he  sold  to  others 
who  spent  S15,000  in  experiments  and  lost  money,  though  the  i-ock  yielded  S35 
per  ton.  The  mine  is  now  the  property  of  H.  G.  Coward  and  others  who  have 
lately  reopened  it.  TTie  vein  is  three  feet  thick,  runs  noi-thwest  and  southeast, 
and  dips  to  the  east.  The  pav  chimney  dips  to  the  eontheast.  The  lode  con- 
tains pockets  in  whidi  the  gold  is  very  ooai-se,  and  is  distributed  in  beautiful 
threads  through  a  compact  bluish  quartz,  making  together  the  finest  material  for 
"quai-tz  jewehy"  in  the  State,  The  main  tunnel  is  600  feet  long.  The  old  mill 
has  been  moved  away.  The  mine  is  at  a  high  elevation,  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

Cherokee. — The  Cherokee  nune,  near  the  Goodivin,  was  discovered  by  a 
Cherokee  named  Uogers,  in  1S57,  and  was  very  rich  at  the  surface.  Some  of 
tlie  gold  was  eoai-se  enough  to  be  pounded  out  in  a  hand  mortar.  The  rock 
worked  In  arrastras  averaged  $100  per  ton.  In  1859  a  steam  mill  with  eight 
stamps  and  two  aiTastras  was  erected,  and  the  rock  yielded  S35  per  ton  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  work  stopped.  The  mill  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  and  moved 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  done  at  the  place  since.  The  deepest  workings 
were  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  another  lower  tunnel  was  commenced,  but 
the  mine  waa  abandoned  before  it  reached  the  lode.  As  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  have  all  left  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  information;  but  some 
miners  in  the  neighborhood  say  that  the  mmc  was  worked  in  a  careless  n 
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that  tkc  proprietors  squandered  their  money,  and  that  although  tfacrc  was  a  horse 
in  the  lowest  workings,  the  completion  of  the  lower  tunnel  woold  in  aU  proba- 
bility have  struck  the  lode  below  the  hoi^se.  The  vein  avera^s  two  i'eet  wide, 
runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  nortli.     The  pay  cliimneyB  dip  to  tho  east. 

SmilEE. — The  Siiimer  mine,  10  miles  east  of  Conltervillo,  wae  discovered 
in  185S  by  a  miner  who,  while  digging  a  ditch  for  placer  mining,  found  some 
rich  boulders  of  quartz,  and  on  eeai-diing  ho  found  tho  lode.  In  a  few  days  he 
took  out  enongh  gold  to  pay  for  several  arrastras,  ivith  -which  the  mine  was 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  rock  yielding  from  8150  to  $500  per  ton. 
Itnmor  says  that  the  total  yield  in  this  time  was  8300,000,  three-fourtkB  of  it  net 
profit,  lie  then  erected  a  steam  mill,  with  two  stamps  and  two  arrastras;  but 
tho  water  became  ti-oublesome,  and  for  five  years  the  mine  has  been  idle,  and 
for  two  years  befoi-e  the  work  was  irregular.  The  mine  was  opened  by  a  cross 
tunnel,  which,  after  ninnmg  400  feet,  struck  the  lode  140  feet  from  tho  snrface, 
and  a  shaft  was  sunk  40  feet  below  the  tunnel.  The  failure  of  the  mine  is 
attributed  by  some  persons  in  tlie  neighborhood  exclusively  to  Iwl  management. 
It  is  said  that  the  last  rock  crushed  yielded  800  per  ton,  and  there  was  more  of 
it  in  sight.  There  wore  five  partners,  most  of  whom  were  spendthrifts,  and 
shoilly  before  theii-  fsulure  tboy  took  a  trip  to  Sonom  and  spent  $4,000  in  one 
debauch.  Those  who  had  not  squandei-od  their  money  had  sent  it  away,  and 
when  tho  water  came  m  they  conld  not  afford  to  bay  a  pump  nor  to  cut  a  deeper 
tunnel.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  laigo  deposit  of  good  pay  quartz,  40  feet  deep 
and  SO  feet  long,  under  the  drift,  on  a  level  with  tho  tunnel. 

The  ^  cin  is  fi-om  8  inches  to  3 J  feet  in  width,  with  slate  walls.  There  are 
two  pay  chutes,  which  were  worked  to  a  depth  of  160  feet  and  lor  a  liorizontal 
distance  of  150  feet.  One  account  says  that  tho  last  workings  were  in  a  place 
wheie  tho  vein  split,  and  the  miners  were  in  tho  poorer  branch.  It  Js  reported 
that  a  rich  cross  vein  was  found,  but  that  tlio  hired  miner  who  found  it  concealed 
the  fact  in  the  hopo  that  he  would  some  day  get  possession.  About  S8,000 
have  been  spent  on  i-oatls  to  reach  the  mine  and  mill. 

GooDwrs. — Tho  Goodwin  mine,  11  nules  eastward  from  CoulterviUc,  was 
discovered  in  1S5G.  It  was  worked  ivith  arrastras  for  three  years,  and  then 
for  three  years  moro  with  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  last  paid  $50,000  profit, 
some  of  the  ixjck  yielding  $100  per  ton.  Tho  mine  and  mill  lay  idle  for  four 
years,  and  under  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor, 
who  attempted  in  vain  for  several  years  to  sell  for  §1,500,  undertook  to  work  tho 
mine  in  desptur,  and  almost  immediately  found  a  good  supply  of  rock,  averaging 
S50  per  ton.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  aver- 
age thickness  is  tlireo  feet,  but  in  places  the  lode  pinches  out.  The  quartz  is  a. 
ribbon  rock,  and  all  of  it  pays  for  working.  It  is  found  in  chimneys,  which  dip- 
to  tho  eastward,  with  an  inclination  of  70"  to  tho  horizon  on  the  upper  &.(liif  but 
on  the  tower  side  the  dip  is  irreguLir,  tho  chutes  growing  longer,  horizontally, 
as  they  go  down.  Throe  pay  chimneys  have  been  worked  so  far,  and  <mc  of 
them  has  pinched  out  in  going  down.  Both  -walla  aro  of  slate,  and  there  is  a 
black  putty  goage  a  foot  thick.  A  cross  tunnel  550  feet  long  strikes  tho  vein.- 
400  feet  below  the  smface,  and  tho  lode  might  be  struck  200  feet  lower  by  a 
tunnel  COO  feet  long,  Tho  present  proprietor  is  about  to  pat  in  a  pump  and 
hoisting  works.  Tho  mill  lias  eight  wooden-stem  stamps,  and  is  driven  by- 
water  from  the  north  fork  of  the  Mercede.  Tho  flume  is  half  a  mile  long,  and, 
with  the  dam,  cost  81,000.  Tho  mouth  of  the  mine  is  two  miles  from  tho  mil!,, 
to  which  the  ore  is  hauled  on  sleds. 

Bell  &  McGeew, — Tho  Bell  &  McGrew  mine  is  a  mile  west  of  Coul- 
terviUc, on  the  Malvina  lode.  Several  pockets,  yielding  from  SlOO  to  SI, 000,. 
kive  been  found,  and  a  mill  with  five  stamps  was  built  on  it,  Imt  it  Jailed  to^ 
[Miy,  and  is  wow  idle. 
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JIcKeszie. — The  McKenzio  mine,  adjoining,  has  produced  Bome  rock  tiiat 
yielded  $20  per  ton,  but  the  miners  were  driven  oat  by  water,  and  the  owners, 
finding  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  steam  pump,  sold  their  five-stamp  mill 
to  Bell  &  McG-rew  and  stopped  work.    Portion  of  the  mine  has  caved  in. 

HiDELT  &  CuNKiNGnAM. — Tlie  mine  of  Hidely  &  Ooimingliain,  on  tlie 
Malvina  vein,  two  miles  west  of  Coulterville,  contains  a  deposit  of  auriferous 
talcoso  slate  15  feet  wide,  without  walls,  and  some  of  it  prospects  very  well. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  was  miming  in  May. 

Mart  Haerison. — ^Tiio  Mary  Hanison  mine,  about  two  miles  southeast- 
wai-d  from  Coultei-villo,  is  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  mother  lode.  Tliis  spur 
vein  is  from  3  to  20  foet  thick,  and  tho  quartz  contains  talcoso  slate  seams 
which  usually  ai'o  pai-allel  with  the  walls,  and  tho  seams,  or  sides  of  them,  con- 
tain the  most  pay.  Tl\e  mine  has  been  worked  by  an  incline  240  fcot  deep, 
and  a  pay  chimney  200  feet  long,  horizontally,  has  been  worked  out  to  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  There  is  no  gouge,  and  tho  galleries  are  driven  in  the  slate  on  the 
hangin*  wall  ado. 

The  Mary  Harrison  Company  liavo  a  claim  on  the  Malvina  vein,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  and  they  have  worked  it  to  a  depth  of  440  feet  from  tho  crop- 
pings,  and  have  run  330  feet  on  the  lode.  Access  is  obtained  tlirongh  a  cross 
tunnel.  There  is  black  talcose  slate  on  both  sides  of  the  vein,  which  is  parallel 
ivith  tho  mother  lode,  and  has  been  traced  4  miles.  Tho  gold-bearing  portion 
of  the  TOck  is  a  hard  ribbon  quartz,  near  the  walls ;  while  in  the  middle  there 
is  soft,  shelly,  white,  barren  quartz.  The  pay  chute  is  150  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, and  it  dips  60°  to  tho  southeast  on  tho  upper  side ;  the  lower  side  being 
less  regulfir.  There  are  two  mills ;  ono  of  35  stamps,  tho  other  15,  and  the 
forma-  was  about  to  start  at  the  end  of  May. 

Ceows  Leau. — Immediately  north  of  tho  Mei-cede  river,  in  tho  lino  of  the 
Mother  lode,  is  the  claim  of  the  Croivn  Iicad  Company,  which,  10,500  feet  in  all, 
is  on  the  Mother,  Adelaide,  and  Medas  veins.  The  Adelaide  vein  has  supplied 
1,800  tons,  yielding  $7  per  ton,  and  this  ought  to  have  yielded  a  profit ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  tho  work'  stopped.  The  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  is 
that  the  mine  has  an  immense  quantity  of  good  pay  rock,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  manned.  Tho  claim  extends  from  tho  river  over  a  steep  hill  2,000  feet 
high,  so  that  by  means  of  tunnels  all  the  rock  could  bo  run  out  to  that  depth 
■vithoTit  hoisting. 

The  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  Mereede  has  20  stamps,  and  was  built  in  1864, 
at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  The  dam  cost  $30,000,  but  was  bought  by  the 
Crown  Lead  Company  for  $12,000.  It  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Toads  on  the  clsam  cost  $9,000.  Both  mine  and  mill  ai-e  idle.  The  mill  is  pro- 
vided with  Hepburn  &  Petci-son's  pans. 

Adjoining  the  claim  of  the  Crown  Lead,  or  on  the  same  ground,  is  a  claim 
laken  up  for  a  copper  mine  by  the  Tone  Company,  which  spent  S22,000  there 
and  got  no  retam. 

HiTES  Cote. — Hites  Cove  mine  is  30  miles  northeast  from  Mariposa,  on 
a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  very  irregular  in  thickness, 
the  thickest  part  being  eight  feet.  Tho  quai-tz  is  a  ribbon  rock,  with  seams  of 
black  mattei',  which  stioks  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  get  a 
very  sooty  look.  All  the  quartz  pays  very  evenly,  and  no  specimens  are  found. 
The  average  yield  is  about  $150  per  ton.  The  mine  has  been  worked  five  years 
steadily,  and  the  present  supply  of  quartz  is  obtained  fi-om  a  depth  of  300  feet 
Connected  with  the  mine  is  a  10-stamp  water  mill,  and  all  the  sands,  altei  p-issmg 
over  copper-plate,  are  mn  through  arrastras. 

Brldgepoet. — The  Bridgeport  mine,  just  outside  of  the  lino  of  the  Manposa 
grant,  lias  produced  some  good  ore;  but  tho  thickness  of  tho  vein  (Irom  six 
inclics  to  four  foet)  is  very  irregular,  and  so  is  the  quality  of  the  rock.  The  walls 
nio  granite;  the  mill  has  eight  stamps.    Both  mine  and  mill  are  idle. 
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Penon  Blasco.— TUo  Pedon  Blanco  mine,  6,000  feut  long,  two  miles  iiortii- 
wanl  from  Coulter ville,  takes  in  nearly  the  wliolo  of  the  prominent  Pefion  Blanco 
liill.  It  ia  being  explored  by  a  tunnel  ivliich,  entering  tlie  hill  on  the  south  side, 
strilvGs  the  lode  175  feet  fi-om  the  mouth  and  100  feet  below  tlie  croppings. 
Another  tunnel  entwing  the  hill  on  the  northwest  side  is  in  285  feet,  but  has  not 
reached  the  vein.  Two  shafts  are  also  being  sunk  2,000  feet  apart.  Tlic  south 
shaft  is  25  feet  deep  in  a  pay  chimney,  which  yields  rock  four  feet  in  thiekness, 
averaging  $10  per  ton.  The  horizontal  length  of  this  chimney  is  not  ascertained, 
but  open  cats  on  the  croppings  200  feet  distant  are  in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and 
probably  in  the  same  chimney.  The  north  shaft  has  not  struck  the  vein,  bnt  the 
croppings  near  this  shaft  contain  about  two  feet  of  rook  tliat  yields  Sl2  per  ton. 
The  hrst  application  for  a  patent  under  the  act  of  1866  ivas  made  for  this  mine. 


TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

Tuolumne  county  extends  from  the  Stanislaus  river  on  the  north  to  the  divide 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  Mereede  on  tho  south,  and  from  tlie  summit  of  the 
Sierra  to  tlio  low  foot  hills  near  the  plains.  Nearly  all  tho  mines  and  population 
are  in  tho  weslera  half  of  the  county,  below  tho  level  of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  placer  mines  have  nearly  all  been  quite  shallow,  and  they  ai-c  now 
esliaustod  in  many  places.  There  never  have  been  any  large  and  profitable 
hydranlio  claims  in  the  county,  although  there  are  some  gravel  ridges  above  Big 
Oak  Plat,  and  others  neai-  Cherokee  that  may  prove  valuable  for  hydraulic  mining. 
Ono  of  the  chief  mining  features  is  tablo  mountain  which  follows  the  Stanislau? 
river  from  Columbia  to  ICnighf  s  Peny,  and  co\  ers  a  nch  aunftrous  thinuel  thai 
is  worked  throuffh  tunnels. 

This  mountain  has  yielded  about  $2,000,000  but  at  a  cost  of  83,000,000 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  county  is  the  lmie«tono  belt  which  crosses 
the  country,  through  Gatrote  No.  2,  Kineaid  Flat  Sha\^  s  Flat  Spnngfield,  and 
Columbia.  This  Umestone,  instead  of  having  a  smooth  solid  surEice  appears  to 
be  broken  into  wat«r-wom  boulders,  and  rich  auriferous  gravel  is  found  down  to 
a  great  depth  in  tho  narrow  crevices  between  them.  In  this  county,  too,  the 
mother  lode  is  more  strongly  marked ;  more  distinctly  traceable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  worked  in  more  mines  than  in  any  other  county.  Columbia  is  notable 
tor  liaviiw;  produced  more  lai^  nuggets  than  any  otlier  ^strict  in  the  State,  and 
also  for  the  high  fineness  of  its  dust.  Bald  mountaiu,  near  Sonora,  fias  had  an 
unsuipassed  cluster  of  rich  pocket  lodes,  and  the  Soulsby  district  lias  some  of 
tlie  richest  granite  mines  of  tho  State.  Tho  county  lias  further  estensive  and 
valuable  beds  of  plumbago  and  some  fine  white  marble  suitable  for  statuary,  but 
its  extent  ia  not  yet  proved. 

Much  work  is  being  done  in  prospecting  quartz  veins,  but  the  advance  in  lodo 
mining  is  not  equivalent  to  the  decline  in  placers,  and  the  county  has  lost  about 
200  voters  annually  for  six  or  eight  years. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  tflgedier  are  $4  88  on  every  hundred  dollars,  or 
nearly  five  per  cent.,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  in  Sonora  a  city  tax  of  one 
per  cent- 

Tho  placer  mining  portion  of  the  county  is  in  a  district  of  bills,  neither  very 
high  nor  very  steep,  and  consequently  it  is  pretty  well  suited,  so  fei  as  gi-ude  is 
concerned, for  roads  and  for  tillage;  but  the  soil  ia  not  strong  and  water  is  dear. 
Grain  does  not  yield  large  crops,  acd  the  supply  of  fruit  far  exceeds  tho  home 
demand,  but  transportation  is  so  dear  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away  fresh  mth  a 
profit.     Large   quantities   are   dried,  and  in  1866   300  tons  of  dried  peaches 
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Avei'e  shipped  fioiu  Tuolumne.  Casks  aud  freight  are  so  dear  tliat  wine  makicg 
yields  no  profit,  and  the  brandy  tax  prevents  the  conversion  of  the  grapes  into 
bi-aody,  and  many  of  the  vinoyai'ds  and  orchards  are  not  cultivated,  and  no 
now  vineyards  are  being  planted.  The  geneml  appearance  of  the  ranches  does 
not  indicate  prosperity.* 

During  the  firet  half  of  1667  not  less  than  a  thousand  Chinamen  left  the 
county,  more  than  300  having  gone  from  Columbia  and  vicinity,  and  as  many 
more  from  Chinese  Camp. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Doctor  Snell  in  the  rainy  season  of 
lSei-'6a,  131  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Sonora;  in  that  of  1864-'6.'i,  SO  inches;  in 
that  of  lS65-'06,  35  inches;  and  in  that  of  1866-'67,  50  inches. 

The  following  mean  tliennometiical  obsen'ations  ai-e  also  taken  from  his  books, 
the  degrees  being  Fahrenheit's: 


C  A.  M. 

12  M. 

(i  V.  M. 

54 
43 
4G 
38 
61 

CI 
GO 
55 
50 
81 

November 

5-2 

Columbia. — Columbia,  situated  where  the  Table  Mountain  channel  crossed 
the  limestone  belt,  and  where  the  volcanic  niateiial  had  been  dcroded,  having  the 
rich  auriferous  deposit  near  the  surface,  was  for  a  long  time  the  larger  and  the 
busiest  town  in  the  southern  mines.  The  site  was  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  the 
town  was  built  up  in  very  neat  style,  bnt  the  plaoei-s  of  the  vicinity  ai-eappioach- 
ing  exhaustion,  business  lias  declined,  and  many  of  the  lots  have  been  mined  ' 
out,  leaving  the  large  limestone  boulders  lying  naked,  barren  and  cheerless.  As 
the  population  has  declined,  houses  have  lost  their  value,  and  dwellings  can  be 
purcnased  for  one-tenth  their  cost.  In  many  cases  miners  have  purchased  houses, 
even  brick  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  them  down  and  washing  away  the  dirt 
of  the  lots ;  and  this  system  is  still  in  progi-ess,  continually  reducing  the  number  of 
houses,  and  the  area  of  soiland  level  gi-ound  suitable  for  occupation.  Host  of 
the  rich  placer  claims  are  in  a  basin,  iriiieb  has  never  been  drained,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  lai'ge  mass  of  auriferous  dirt  that  may  be  worked  in  the  future 
if  drainage  is  supplied.  The  Stanislaus  river  is  two  miles  off,  and  by  starting 
from  a  ravine  that  puts  into  the  river  a  tunnel  could  be  run  400  feet  under  tho 
town  with  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  expense,  however,  would  bo 
very  great,  and  the  profit  uncertain,  so  nobody  speaks  seriously  of  the  project. 
At  the  deeper  claims  in  Columbia,  the  dirt  is  hoisted  from  tho  bottom  to  a  dump 
boi£  placed  so  high  that  thero  is  fall  enough  from  it  to  carrj'  away  the  refuse  dirt 

"KOTF.. — Keferring  to  the  adrantagea  to  be  derived  from  the  coiiBtruction  of  the  proposed 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroad,  and  the  impetus  that  would  be  given  to  the  iodusiryof 
the  interior  counties  by  this  enterpriso,  Mr.  William  S.  Walson,  the  intelligent  engineer, 
says: 

"Tho  proposed  road  will  not  touch  Tuolnmne  county,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
command  its  trade  and  travel,  Copperopolis  being  15  miles  from  Sonora,  and  Irom  Knight's 
Ferry  it  is  about  two  miles  to  tbe  west  line  of  the  county.  The  aeclioaal  area  of  Tuolumne 
isl.4;S0  square  miles.  Thecharacterof  the  conntry  is  of  course  mountainous,  forming  spurs 
of  tbe  main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  descendiug  inlo  the  valley  to  the  west.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  J6529 ;  assessea  valuation  in  lfe65,  81,536,258.  The  present  freights  are 
principally  up,  amounting  to  6,000  tons  per  year,  chiefly  supplies ;  estimated  freighta  to  Big 
Oak  Flat,  Chinese  Camp,  Don  Pedro's  Bar,  and  the  Garrotes,  950 ;  total  up  freights  through 
Tuolumne  county,  G,95U  tons  ;  and  of  down  freights,  conuisting  of  building  materials,  lum- 
ber, and  ores,  not  less  than  1,320;  total.  8,270  tons." 
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fbroui^Ii  sluices.  Tlie  water  is  tbrowii  upon  the  <lirt  in  these  dump  boxes  tlixough 
hj^draulic  pipes,  a  stylo  of  wasliing  uswl  in  veiy  few  places  in  the  State. 

From  1S53  to  1857  Columbia  sliipped  8100,000  weekly;  now  the  shipment 
is  from  840,000  to  SSO.OOO  per  month,  and  there  is  a  steady  deci'ease. 

The  folloiving  avo  the  principal  claiins  in  the  Columbia  bosiu: 

The  Columbia  Boys'  claim,  500  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  regularly  since 
18S0.  Previoasto  1853  it  paid  820  per  day;  from  1S53  to  1857  g7  50  per  day, 
and  since  1S57  $3  per  day.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  wooden  wheel.  Five  men 
aro  employed  in  the  claim  now. 

The  Tiger  claim,  400  by  130  feet,  was  opened  in  1849,  but  did  not  pay  much 
for  the  first  six  years.  Between  1855  and  1858,  however,  it  was  very  profitable, 
and  from  1863  to  1865  it  paid  atiU  better  than  beforo.  In  1803  tho  yield  was 
from  8100  to  ®600  per  week  to  tho  man.  It  has  not  been  paying  oxpensea  for 
tho  last  two  years.  An  iron  wheel  is  nsod  for  hoisting.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
claim  is  a  hole  leading  into  a  snbten-anean  channel  which  has  its  outlet  below 
Jamestown,  eight  miles  distaat.  On  ono  occasion  3,600  inches  of  water  ran 
douTi  the  holo  for  weeks;  and  the  same  water  escaped  at  the  outlet,  where  the 
stream  was  governed  as  to  its  size  and  color  by  the  supply  at  Columbia.  A 
amilar  holo  is  found  in  a  claim  at  Knapp's  ranch.  Men  liave  climbed  doivn  150 
feet,  and  gone  100  feet  further  with  rapes  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  stream 
4  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  with  a  slow  can-ent  and  clcai-  water,  no  matter 
how  muddy  the  streams  may  bo  on  the  surface.  It  is  supposed  that  the  outlet 
is  at  Springfield  or  Gold  Springs. 

The  Cascade  claim,  300  by  150  feet,  has  paid  well  for  short  periods,  but  has 
not  yielded  more  on  an  average  than  S3  50  per  day  to  the  man.  Five  men  aro 
employed,  and  a  hydraulic  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Mclm-oe  claim,  300  by  100  feet,  paid  well  in  early  days,  bat  does  not 
yield  more  thau  $2  50  per  day  now  to  the  man.  Throe  men  aro  employed  in 
tlie  claim.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  whim. 

The  Burns  chum,  400  by  200  feet,  paid  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  ft-ora  1853 
to  1857,  and  averaged  SlOO  per  month  to  the  hand  since  1857.  Five  men  are 
employed,  and  an  overshot  wheel  is  used  for  hoisting. 

The  Main  claim,  300  by  200  feot,  has  paid  high  at  times,  but  does  not  yield 
more  than  §3  per  day  to  the  six  men  employed.  The  hoisting  ia  done  by  an 
iron  hydraidic  wheel. 

Tho  Millington  cl^m,  300  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluice,  and  has 
paid  S20  per  week  over  expenses.     Four  men  aro  employed. 

Knap:Ps  Easch. — Adjoining  Columbia  on  the  oast  is  Knapp's  ranch,  of  which 
about  five  acres  have  been  washed,  yielding  $40,000  per  acre  or  $200,000  in  all. 
The  bed  rock  hero  ia  limestone,  but  tho  boulders  are  large,  and  the  miners 
can  wash  between  them  much  more  conveniently  than  among  flio  smaller  boulders 
of  Columbia. 

Tho  following  claims  aro  on  Knapp's  ranch : 

Tho  Sullivan  claim,  200  by  100  foot,  is  fifty  feot  deep,  and  ia  worked  by  a 
hydraulic  stream  thrown  against  tho  bank.  Two  men  work  the  claim,  and  they 
make  together  about  $5  per  day. 

Tho  Peabody  and  Arnold  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  is  also  worked  by  a  hydrau- 
lic stream  against  the  bank,  which  is  50  feet  high.  No  men  ai-o  engaged  in 
it,  and  they  liave  at  times  got  very  good  pay. 

Tlie  German  claim,  800  by  100  feet,  has  paid  tolembly  well. 

The  Grant  claim,  SOO  by  100  feet,  commenced  working  only  a  short  time  since. 

The  Hunt  claim,  500  by  500  feot,  is  remarkably  rich.  It  paid  $25,000  in  one 
summer.     It  employs  six  men,  hoists  by  hydraulic  wheel,  and  washes  in  a  dump 

Tlic  Dutch  Bill  claim,  200  by  100  feet,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  has  at  times 
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paid  $1,000  per  mouth.     It  yields  $3  per  day  eiuili  now  to  two  men.     The  dirt 
ia  washed  ou  the  ground. 

Sawmill  Flat. — The  following  claims  are  at  Samnill  Flat : 

The  Foley  claim,  200  feet  square,  was  opened  in  1850,  and  liaa  never  paid 
more  than  moderate  wages.  Four  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  hydraulic 
wheel  for  hoisting. 

The  Dryden  cimm,  400  by  100  feet,  washes  in  a  ground  sluieo  and  pays  well. 
It  has  lately  yielded  $2,500  to  the  man  in  a  season.     Five  men  are  employed 

Shaw's  Fiat. — Shaw's  Fiat  and  Springfield  am  on  the  limestone  belt,  bu 
the  deposit  of  gravel  was  shallow,  and  it  has  nearly  all  been  washed  away.  At 
Springfield  there  are  two  large  spiings  fi-om  which  the  town  took  its  name ;  and 
to  these  miners  brought  the  dht  in  cai'ts  in  1S50  and  1851,  and  washed  out  fi-om 
$10  to  §20  per  day.  As  many  as  150  carts  were  running  at  one  time.  There 
were  single  cart-loads  tliat  paid  as  much  as  §1,000.  The  ground  was  covei^ed 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  lai-ge  pine  timber,  which  has  now  ill  disappeared,  and 
little  remains  save  the  rugged  limestone.  Springfield  at  one  time  had  600  votera, 
and  now  it  has  not  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

At  Sawmill  Flat,  near  Oolnmbia,  the  dirt  is  hoist«d  by  wheel  into  a  dump  box 
and  there  washed.     The  diggings  here  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

At  Brown's  Flat  they  wash  in  tlie  same  manner. 

At  Taniee  Hill  theix)  are  some  rich  hy<lraulic  claims. 

SosoEA. — Sonora  is  situated  on  the  elate,  just  below  the  limestone,  and  was 
wonderfully  rich  in  eaily  days,  but  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  gold  shipped 
nearly  all  came  from  placers  prcvions  to  1858 ;  now  it  is  about  equally  divided 
between  quartz  and  placers.  The  amouut  shipped  in  May,  1S65,  was  $80,000 ; 
in  Jane,S84,000  ;  in  July,  695,000 ;  in  August,  Sl02,000;  in  September,  $91,000. 

Big  Oak  Flat. — Big  Oak  Flat  is  on  a  granite  bed  rock,  and  the  gravel  on 
it  was  irom  2  to  20  feet  deep.  Ditch  water  was  not  brought  in  until  1859,  and 
in  the  next  year  it  saw  its  best  days.     It  is  now  pretty  well  worked  out. 

KiKCAiD  Fi-at. — Kincaid  Flat,  four  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  Sullivan's  oi^eek,  on  the  limestone  belt,  was  formerly  a  basin 
of  200  acres;  bat  it  has  been  worked  continuously  since  1S50.  The  deepest 
workings  are  75  feet  below  the  original  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reaelied  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  water  and  lack  of  dnuuage.  The  richest 
pay  has  been  found  near  the  waf^r-level.  One  claim  50  feet  square  pwd  $100,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  yield  of  the  flat  has  not  been  less  than  $2,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  area  of  rich  gi-ound  that  cannot  be  washed  until  some 
artificial  drainage  ia  supplied,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  making  an  open 
cut  500  feet  long  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000,  75  acres 
might  be  worked.  In  addition  to  the  cutting  of  the  tanmel,  the  flume  would  be 
expensive,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  5^30,000  to 
undeilakc  the  work. 

Jamestowtt. — Jamestown,  on  the  bank  of  "Wood's  creek,  was  built  up  by 
rich  and  shallow  placers  in  its  neighborhood;  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  town  has  become  a  little  village.  It  is,  however,  sittiated  near  the 
northern  lode,  and  it  will,  probably,  with  the  development  of  quartz  mining, 
recover  its  prosperity. 

Other  Towns. — Algerine,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Tuolumne  rivtr, 
and  west  of  the  main  limestone  belt,  once  had  800  voters,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  score,  the  placers  on  which  it  depended  being  nearly  eshausted. 

Cherokee  and  Somerville,  abont  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  are  on  the  giwiite 
and  they  depend  mainly  on  quartz  nuues  for  their  support, 

Chinese  Camp  and  Montezuma  are  placer  mining  towns  near  the  western  border 
of  the  county. 

Table  Mountain. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Tuolumne 
county  is  Table  mountain,  which  attracts  attention  from  remote  distances  by  its 
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black,  bare,  level  surface,  extending  stcross  the  landscape  like  a  gigantic  wall. 
Examined  closely,  it  appears  to  lie  a  mountain  capped  with  basalt,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long.  It  poured  out  of  a  volcano  near  Silver  moun- 
tain, in  Alpine  county,  anil  took  the  same  general  course  as  the  present  Stanis- 
laus river,  whicli  lias  cut  nci'OBs  it  iu  various  pLices.  There  ia  a  fork  in  the 
basaltic  stream,  14  miles  above  Columbia.  The  average  height  ahove  the 
adjacent  ground  in  Tuoluinno  county  is  from  500  to  800  feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  from  200  to  500  on  the  southern.  Theadjacent  earth  has  been  washed  away 
to  a  greater  depth  near  the  line  of  the  mouutam  along  its  northern  base,  and  for 
that  reason  nearly  all  the  tunnela  run  in  on  the  northern  side. 

Tlio  main  strata  of  the  mountain,  commencing  at  the  top,  ai'e  :  basalt,  which 
is  in  most  places  140  feet  deep  ;  under  that  is  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand  100 
feet;  then  pipe  clay  and  sand,  50  feet;  then  coarse  gravel,  20  feet;  then  pay 
gmvel,  5  feet ;  then  bed  rock.  These  strata  vaiy  greatly  in  thickness,  liowevcr, 
in  different  places;  there  are  spots  where  the  pipe  clay  is  100  feet  deep;  but  the 
above  figures  are  given  as  an  average. 

The  pay  gravel  is  found  in  two  places;  there  are  really  two  channels,  and 
wbether  they  were  the  beds  of  two  different  streams  or  two  beds  of  the  same 
stream,  occupied  at  different  times,  is  not  clearly  deteiTnined,  although  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  The  channels  are  not  foimd  under  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mountain  at  every  point;  there  are  places  where  one  of  the  channels 
is  not  covered  by  the  basalt  at  all,  and  the  other  is  only  tinder  the  edge  of  it.* 

In  a  claim  near  Whimtown  a  tixte  standing  erect  100  feet  high  was  found  in 
the  pipe  clay,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  moved  from  the  position  in 
which  it  gi-ew ;  but  it  was  all  charred,  though  the  basalt  was  a  hundi'cd  yards 
distant. 

Table  mountain  lias  been  an  unfortunate  locality  for  miners.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  §1,000,000  more  have  been  put  into  the  mountain,  counting  the 
regulai'  wages,  than  were  ever  taken  out.  Nino-tenths  of  the  miners  who  under- 
took to  work  claims  there  were  the  losers,  ■  There  was  enough  gold  to  pay  well, 
but  the  miners  did  not  know  how  to  get  it.  They  worked  in  companies,  and 
many  of  the  members  were  shirks  and  idlers.  They  had  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  mining,  and  did  not  know  how  to  manage  so  as  to  do  the  most  execution 
with  the  least  labor.  They  guessed  at  the  level  of  the  channel,  and  started  their 
tunnels  too  high,  so  that  they  could  not  drain  their  ground,  and  either  had  great 
expenses  for  pumping  or  had  to  cat  new  tunnels.  The  old  cliannel,  nhen  first 
discovered,  was  extremely  rich,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the  possession  of  a 
claim  anywhere  on  the  monntain  was  equivalent  to  a  fortune ;  so  no  economy 
was  used.  Two  companies  side  by  side  might  have  united  to  cut  one  tunnel, 
but,  instead  of  that,  each  made  its  run.  But  the  outsiders  who  did  not  get 
claims  when  the  mountain  was  first  taken  up,  in  claims  300  feet  in  length,  run- 
ning across  the  channel,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  that  those  olainii  ivere  too 

'  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  says,  iu  his  recetit  work  on  the  tnining  and  metallnrgy  of  gold 
and  silver:  "The  aammit  of  this  elevation  is  occupied  by  athivb  bed  of  basalt,  of  a  very 
daric  eoloT  and  great  density  of  texture,  mhicb  is  occasiooallj  distinctly  coluoitiar,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  poured  out  iu  one  contiunutis  flow.  This,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonora, 
is  from  140  to  150  feet  iu  thickness,  and  its  ividth  near  the  ontra,nce  of  the  Buckeye  tunnel 
ia  about  1,700  feet.  Beneath  this  cappine  of  basallle  lava  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  dotrital  mat- 
ter distinctly  stratified  ia  almost  horizontal  beds,  but  with  aslightinoliiifitlon  from  either  side 
Bido  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  Those  sedimentary  beds  chiefly  consist  of  n  rather  fine- 
grained siindst«ae,  ivhich  rapidly  disialegratee  on  exposure  tu  tiie  utjnosphere.  Interstratified 
with  this  sandatoao,  and  more  particularly  iu  the  proiimate  vicinity  of  the  bed-rock,  are  clays 
and  fine  argillaceous  shales,  frequently  nearly  wliite  and  often  beautifully  lamicatetl.  With 
these  arc  associated  beds  made  up  of*^coarse  grain,  strongly  cohering  together,  forming^  the 
ctiitenl  of  the  mines ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  found  the  pav  gravel,  exactly  like  that  seen  in  the 
bed  of  an  ordinary  river.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  Oetrital  mass  at  its  greatest  depth  is  at 
least  two  hundred  feet.  This  thickuess,  however,  diminishes  towards  the  oxtreinitiea  of  the 
deposit,  where  tlie  edges  of  the  basin  formed  by  the  rim-rock  gradually  rise."    (Pp.  43,44.) 
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large,  and  no  man  slioulcl  hold  more  tliaa  100  feet  square.  These  jumpers,  as 
they  were  called,  far  outnumbered  tbo  original  locators,  and  they  took  up  a  large 
part  of  the  mountain,  held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
pTOSpecting,  but  ivere  at  last  defeated  in  court  and  ejected.  Hot  one  of  them 
made  anything  by  the  jumping  operation,  and  it  ia  now  conceded  that  the  300 
feet,  iustead  of  being  too  much,  was  too  little,  Mnce  most  who  held  even  those 
liffge  claims  lost  money  by  them. 

The  old  channel  was  discovered  at  Springfield  in  1853,  in  the  Fox  claim,  in 
a  shaft  eight  feet  deep,  on  a  flat  from  which  the  basalt  had  been  washed  away. 
Tho  next  year  the  Berry  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  struck  the  channel ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  first  of  May,  1854,  that  the  first  tunnel  was  started,  and  the  theory  of 
lead  running  under  the  basalt  was  generally  considered  absurd  until  October, 
1855,  when  the  first  tunnel  reached  the  channel  under  the  basalt. 

The  tunnels,  to  reach  the  channel,  average  about  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the 
present  cost  of  cutting  tunnels  at  Table  mountain  is  $16  per  lineal  foot.  The 
eoramon  size  of  tho  tunnel  is  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  The  grade  is  one 
foot  in  a  hundred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  laid  a  tramway,  28  inches 
wide.  Sleepers,  three  by  four  inches,  rest  on  ties  of  the  same  size  four  feet  apart, 
and  are  covered  with  iron  straps  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  claims  in  Table  mountaJn,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  their  success  and  present  condition,  commenotng  near  Columbia  and  running 
do^vn  stream : 

The  Bnclmnan  claim,  300  feet  long,  lias  a  tunnel  which  never  paid  expenses 
nor  reached  the  gravel ;  it  is  not  working  now. 

The  Springfield  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  and  paid 
well.  The  claim  is  working  now.  Thi-co  channels  were  found  in  this  claim, 
and  all  were  rich, 

Tho  Joint  Stock  claim,  2,400  feet  long,  has  one  tunnel  of  1,000  feet  and 
another  of  1,200,  that  was  commenced  in  1855 ;  and  the  claim  is  not  abandoned, 
although  §150,000  have  been  spent  on  it  and  only  S50,000  taken  out.  Good 
gravel  has  lately  been  found,  and  the  claim  is  considered  valuable. 

Tho  Saratoga  claim,  1,200  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  ITie  j-ield 
was  S300,000,  but  rumor  says  the  expenditures  were  still  greater,  Tho  first 
owners  sold  out  at  a  high  price,  making  a  profit  by  speculation,  but  causing  so 
much  more  loss  to  tho  purchasers.     The  claim  is  not  working  now. 

Here  comes  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  and  below  are  the  following  claims: 

The  Crystal  Spring  claim,  800  feet  long,  reaehed  the  channel  and  produced 
much  gohi,  but  the  sum  was  not  ascertainable ;  it  is  standing  idle  now. 

The  ICnow-Notliing,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reached  the  channel 

The  Gold  Hunter,  a  jumper  claim,  never  reaehed  the  channel 

The  Virginia  claim,  1,700  feet  long,  reaclie<l  the  channel  with  i  tunnel  800 
leet  long,  but  took  out  only  S5,000  and  spent  $100  000  Iho  en  ipinj  had 
very  long  and  costly  litigation  with  jumpers  on  both  sides 

The  Blank  jumper  company  started  a  tunnel  on  fho  Virginia  ^  ml  but 
never  reached  the  channel. 

The  Independence  jumper  company  reached  tho  channel  by  a  tunnel  500  teet 
long,  but  found  no  gravel,  and  lost  $75,000  by  their  entorpnae 

The  Mary  Ann,  another  jumper  company,  ran  a  tunnel  in  a  considciable  dis- 
tance, but  found  nothing. 

The  Cape  Cod,  also  a  jumper,  had  Mmilar  bad  luck, 

Tho  American  claim,  1,600  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  900  feet  long,  and  cut 
across  the  channel  with  a  drift  five  feet  wide.  No  pay  gravel  was  found  here, 
and  the  company  were  so  poor  and  so  much  discouraged  that,  instead  of  exam- 
ining the  channel  further,  at  a  slight  espeuae,  as  they  could  have  done,  they 
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fitojipeil  work,  and  nothing  has  been  doae  now  for  three  years.  Their  luss  was 
S30,000. 

The  Ituckej^e  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  now  includes  several  old  claims,  anil  lias 
three  tunnels,  only  one  of  which,  2,000  feet  long,  is  now  omd.  One  of  the 
abandoned  tunnels  was  l,6y0  feet  long.  Work  was  commenced  in  1854,  and 
has  Ixjen  kept  up,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  ever  since,  at  an  expense  of 
8100,000,  while  the  total  yield  has  been  only  $10,000.  An  artesian  anger  was 
used  in  prospecting  this  claim,  and  Mr,  Goald,  who  tried  the  experiment,  thinks 
it  should  bo  used  frequently.  His  drill  was  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  he 
lioi-ed  four  or  five  feet  in  basalt  and  eight  or  ten  feet  iu  slate  in  12  hours. 
The  cost  in  slate  is  $6  or  $3  per  foot,    A  water  blast  is  used  for  ventilation. 

The  Boston  claim,  3,000  feet  Ion",  commenced  work  in  1855,  and  has  worked 
steadily  ever  since.  The  total  yield  has  been  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  the 
total  net  profit  nothing.  Much  "of  the  work  was  done  at  first  by  a  joint  stock 
company,  the  shareholders  in  which  claimed  the  right  of  being  employed,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  little  value  as  laborers.  The  manager  did  not  know  Low 
to  work  to  advantage,  and  did  not  pursue  any  steady  plan.  They  worked  first 
in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  without  exhausting  either,  and  then  the  timber 
rolled  and  the  roof  fell  in.  There  arc  now  two  owners  in  the  claim,  and  they 
are  doing  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  though  the  gravel  ia  not  so  rich 
aa  it  was  some  years  ago.  There  is  still  a  large  amount  of  ground  untouched. 
Ten  men  are  employed,  and  there  is  pay  dirt  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy 
for  half  a  year.  Tho  average  yield  per  day  is  $8  to  the  man,  or  #1  per  ton. 
The  dirt  is  soaked  over  night  in  a  dump-box  before. 

Tho  JIaine  Boys'  claim  is  1,900  feet  lon^  on  tho  north  side  of  the  moimtain, 
but  the  lines  converge  so  that  they  ai-o  only  550  feet  apart  on  tho  south  side. 
The  expenses  have  been  6120,000,  and  the  yield  very  little.  The  original  share- 
holders, having  starved  themselves  out,  sold  condidonally  to  a  San  Francisco 
comp.tny. 

Tho  Sor.tpervillo  claim,  1,200  feet,  lias  paid.  It  is  said  that  tho  owners  of 
one-fourth  of  the  stock  saved  S5,000  in  a  few  years. 

Tho  Oliver  claim,  4,000  feet  long,  has  yielded  $300,000,  and  report  says 
§8,000  Itavo  been  taken  from  a  single  damp-box,  which  holds  150  tons.  The 
profils  wore  moderate  till  the  end  of  1866,  and  are  now  large.  This  company 
has  been  engaged  in  litigation  for  six  years,  has  spent  $30,000  on  tho  suit,  and 
has  been  beforo  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  it  foiw  times. 
The  company  is  working  tho  wde  channel. 

The  New  York  Company  claims  8,400  feet,  and  their  ground  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  county.  They  are  working  on  tho  side  channel,  which  is  there 
about  60  feet  wide,  and  each  longitudin^  foot  on  it  pays  $1,000.  They  say 
they  have  taken  out  $350,000 ;  others  say  $300,000. 

The  Cliinese  claim,  so  called  because  tho  shareholders  came  &om  a  Chinese 
camp  near  by,  is  2,000  feet  long,  and  never  paid  anything.  The  tunnel  was 
run  in  300  feet. 

The  App  claim,  2,000  feet  long,  has  a  tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  cut  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.     It  never  paid  anything- 

Thc  Know  Nothing  claim,  1,500  feet,  has  yielded  nothing  and  swallowed  np 
$7,000. 

The  Chicken  Company  claimed  2,500  feet,  spent  $20,000,  cut  two  tunnels,  and 
got  nothing. 

The  Montezuma  Company  claimed  3,000  feet  and  sunk  $30,000  in  a  timnel 
3,000  feet  long. 

The  Rough  and  Ready  Company  claims  5,400  feet,  and  have  taken  out  not 
leas  than  $300,000.  One  of  tho  shareholders  observing  some  gravel  on  the 
mountain  side,  filled  his  pan  with  it,  and  on  washing  it  found  a  good  prospect. 
They  set  to  work  here  and  found  it  rich.     It  was  a  bar  of  the  old  river,  75  feet 
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aliove  thfi  level  of  the  cliannel.  The  claim  lias  been  worked  regularly  since 
1854,  ancl  still  pays  a  little. 

The  Union  claim, feet,  unopened. 

The  Palisade  claim,  5,400  feet,  is  unopened. 

Here  we  como  to  a  place  where  the  channel  is  lower  than  tlio  countrj-  on  each 
side  of  tlie  mountain,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  drainage  or  to  do  any  work. 

ITie  old  Stanislaus  Company  has  a  claim  12,000  feet  long  on  Table  mountain, 
just  above  the  point  where  the  Stanislaus  river  cuts  off.  The  channel  wiere  it 
opens  on  the  bluff  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present  river,  so  there  is 
abundant  drainage  down  the  channel,  though  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  is  liigher  than  the  old  channel.  The  old  Stanislaus  Company  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  trying  to  get  in  from  the  side  before  they  discovered  the 
outlet  on  the  bluff.  Some  of  the  gravel  paid  $18  per  ton.  A  null  was  erected 
in  1859  to  crush  the  cement,  but  it  did  not  pay. 

At  Two  Mile  Bar  (two  miles  east  of  Knight's  ferry)  the  channel  is  80  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  present  Stanislaus  river. 

QpAETZ  MiNr:JG  IN  TnoLUMSE. — Tuolumne  county  is  veryfavorably  situated 
for  quartz  mining,  and  so  far  as  external  indications  and  facilities  may  serve  as 
gmdes,  the  presumptions  are  that  it  will  be  second  to  no  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia in  production  of  quartz  gold.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant ;  the  roads 
generally  are  good,  and  the  quartz  veins  large,  numerous  and  eaaly  traeett.  The 
mother  lode  and  the  companion  taloose  vein  here  have  their  largest  and  most 
regnlai-  development.  The  Golden  Ilule,  the  Reist,  the  Mooney,  and  the  Heslep 
are  all  in  the  companion  talcose  vein,  and  have  paid  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  of  their  class  in  the  State.  The  quartz  veins  in  the  granite  about  Soulaby- 
ville  are  the  most  productive  of  their  class  in  the  State,  and  the  cluster  of  pocket 
mines  on  Bald  mountain  is  unsurpassed  in  the  multitude  and  richness  of  pockets 
within  a  small  area. 

Golden  kule. — The  Golden  Rule,  1,600  feet  long,  is  on  the  mother  lode,  about 
three  miles  eastward  from  Jamestown.  The  claim  includes  both  veins,  the  main 
mother  lode,  and  the  talcose  slate  branch  or  companion  vein.  At  Uie  saifaco 
they  are  75  feet  apart,  and  87  feet  below  they  are  40  feet  apart.  The  main 
lode  is  1 3  feet  thick,  exclusive  of  a  horse,  and  the  slate  vein  is  eight  feet.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  is  being  worked.  The  vein  is  a  black  slate,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  ordinary  roofing  slate,  and  is  penetrated  in  every  direction 
by  seams  of  quartz,  seldom  more  than  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  gold  is 
found  in  the  slate,  seldom  in  the  quartz.  All  the  vein-stone  is  worked,  though 
that  near  the  foot  wall  is  the  richest.  The  rock  is  soft,  and  is  easily  extracted 
and  crushed.  The  pulp  from  the  battery  is  black  liko  the  slate.  The  walls  are 
a  hard  magnesian  rock.  There  is  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  mill  has  15 
stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  weight  of  the  stamps  is  750  pounds,  their 
speed  60  blows  per  minute,  and  their  drop  from  five  to  eight  inches.  There  ia 
sufficient  power  to  drive  15  stamps  more.  The  wateris  obtained  from  tho  Colum- 
bia Ditch  Company.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar, 
and  nearly  five  per  cent,  on  the  copper  plates  immediately  below.  Tho  pulp 
ninsoveraBhakingtable,whichhasl20jerks  per  minute,  and  is  cleaned  out  twice 
in  24  hours,  yielding  about  400  pounds  of  sulphurets  each  time.  The  pulp  also 
passes  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  once  in  an  hour.  There  ai-o  10  pounds  of 
pure  sulphurets  to  a  ton,  but  the  concentrated  tailings  as  saved  are  about  40 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  there  are  $40  per  ton  in  these  tailings,  which  are 
worked  in  anarrastra,  which  pays  six  ounces  a  month.  A  Stetson  amalgamator 
below  tho  blankets  pays  only  $1  per  month. 

The  slate  vein  was  brown  and  decomposed  at  the  surface,  and  was  washed  in 
sluices  by  placer  miners  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  In  1866  the  present  mill  was 
finished,  and  in  the  year  preceding  tho  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  number  of  tons 
crushed  was  4,099 ;  the  average  yield  per  ton,  $3  94 ;  the  total  yield,  $36,653  ; 
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cost  (if  labor,  S] 6,500;  cost  of  lepaiis,  timber,  lumber,  cliajcoal,  hauling,  taxes, 
&c.,  35,800 ;  cost  of  supplies  sent  from  San  Fmnoisco,  $2,400 ;  office  expenses 
in  San  Fi-aiieisco,  including  salaries  of  president  and  seeretfuy,  freight  in  bullion, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  fl,500 ;  dividends,  $7,500,  and  caah  on  hand,  $2,953. 
The  total  expenses  were  $6  59,  and  the  not  profit  $2  55  per  pon.  The  average 
number  of  daj's  tliat  the  mill  I'an  in  a  month  was  23 ;  the  highest  being  37, 
and  the  lowest  17.  The  average  yield  per  ton  ivas  $5  71  in  March,  $6  79  in 
January,  $6  97  in  June,  $7  73  in  November,  $15  54  in  October,  and  $10  or  $11 
and  odd  cents  in  the  olier  months.  The  nnmber  of  men  employed  waa  16,  of 
whom  S  wore  miners,  2  carmen,  4  millmen,  a  blacksmith  and  a  superintendent. 
The  i-ock  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  80  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  500  feet  above  the  level  of  Sullivan's  ci-eek,  below  which  the 
iiiino  cannot  bo  drained  by  a  tumiel. 

App. — The  App  mine  is  1,000  feet  long  on  the  motber  lode,  near  Jamestown. 
Tiio  vein  there  is  nine  feet  wide  on  an  aveif^o.  The  vein-stone  is  quartz,  in 
places  white,  in  others  greenish,  and  others  dart.  The  richest  spots  are  near 
the  wails.  The  vein  dips  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  ten.  The  lianging  wall 
is  niagiiesian  ix)ck,  _and  the  foot  wall  slate.  At  the  surface  there  were  thi-ee  pay 
cliimiicys,  75,  100  and  125  feet  in  horizontal  length  respectively,  separated  by 
intervals  of  60  and  35  feet,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwestward  of  70°  on  the  upper 
Bide,  but  widening  out  on  the  under  side,  and  at  ISO  feet  the  three  had  united 
in  one  chimney  235  feet  long  boiizontally.  Horizontal  sections  of  the  ohimneyg 
would  repi-csent  not  i-ectangles  but  quadi-angular  paiallellograms,  with  two  veiy 
acnto  angles.  The  chimneys  have  not  run  out  in  any  place,  but  in  several 
places  the  walls  have  pinched  close  together,  so  that  there  were  only  seven 
inches  of  quartz.  In  these  spots  the  ofimneys  were  of  the  same  richness  to 
the  ton  as  elsewhere.  The  distribution  of  gold  in  each  chimney  is  very  even 
in  relation  to  the  deptb  j  but  on  any  given  level  the  most  gold  is  found  at  the 
sliarp  ends,  and  the  least  in  the  mid<8e  of  the  chimney.  Each  chimney,  how- 
ever, has  it3  peculiar  quai-ta.  One  chimney  has  white  quartz,  another  greenish, 
another  bluish,  and  the  last  is  the  richest.  The  gold  is  line,  and  seldom  visible 
in  the  quartz.  The  present  supply  of  rock  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
and  the  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  deeper.  The  working  level  is  300  feet  long, 
and  the  supply  of  pay  quartz  in  sight  will  last  two  yeai-s  for  tie  pi-esent  mill, 
which  has  ten  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  In  1S66, 1,800  tons  were  worked, 
and  the  average  yield  was  $14  55  per  ton;  from  1863  to  186G,  inclusive,  four 
years,  7,200  tens  were  worked,  and  the  average  yield  was  Sl5.  The  pulp  as  it 
comes  from  the  battery  is  ground  in  charges  of  400  or  50O  pounds  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  various  ])ans,  without  quicksilver,  and  two  pan  charges  ai*  amalga- 
mated in  a  separator  tor  the  same  length  of  time.  The  yield  in  t£e  pan  is  about 
S6  per  ton.  The  total  expense  per  ton  in  this  mine  is  about  $8  per  ton,  and  in 
the  mine  alone  S4  50.  'The  wall  is  in  places  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  gouge 
is  thickest  at  the  pay  chimneys. 

Silver. — The  Silveror  Anthrax  mine,  1,500  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  is  being 
opened  in  good  style.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  idle  in  May  and 
waiiing  for  the  complete  openmg  of  the  mine.  The  companion  talcose  vein 
strikes  the  main  lode  400  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  runs  with  it,  but 
as  a  distinct  vein  for  some  distance  towards  the  north,  then  ^vei'ges  again,  and 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  claim  the  two  ai-e  six  feet  apart.  ITie  companion 
vein,  so  far  as  examined,  is  barren  here. 

Heslep. — The  Heslep  mine,  1,650  feet  on  the  companion  talcose  vein,  has 
beon  worked  1,200  feet  on  the  surface,  and  has  paid  all  the  way.  The  pay 
matter  is  decomposed  quartz  and  slate,  of  a  tan  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
picked  out,  and  in  some  places  to  be  shovelled  without  picking^  The  cost  of 
workiuit  is  estimated  at  $2  50  per  ton.  The  vein  varies  m  width  from  8  to  20 
feet.     The  deepest  workings  are  90  feet  down.     The  mill  has  ten  stamps,  which 
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are  driven  by  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  m  diameter  and  four  feet  wide.  The 
power  ifl  famished  by  80  inches  of  water,  which  costs  $50  per  weelr,  and  is  used 
over  again  hy  the  Golden  Rule  mill,  which  pays  half  the  water  bill.  The  yield 
of  the  Heslep  rook  is  SS  per  ton. 

Teio.— The  Trio  mine,  2,316  feet  long  on  tho  mother  lode,  on  "WHiiiiky  Hill, 
is  doing  nothing  now.  A  ten-stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  four  eliafls  and  two 
tunnels  were  begun,  bnt  the  rock  taken  ont  paid  only  $i  75  per  ton,  and  tho 
mme  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle, 

Reist. — The  Eeist  mine,  1,000  feet  in  tlie  talcoso  companion  vein,  is  consid- 
ered generally  to  be  one  of  the  beet  mines  in  Tnolnmne  comity,  though  it  has 
been  worked  on  a  very  small  scale  and  has  never  paid  much  profit.  The  pay 
rock  is  decomposed  matter  like  that  in  the  Mooney  mine,  but  it  pays  better. 

MoOi'EY. — The  Mooney  mine,  600  feet  on  the  mother  lode,  'near  Jamestown, 
is  on  the  talcoso  vein,  40  feet  east  of  the  main  lode.  The  material  is  a  tan-col- 
ored oclirons  earth,  mixed  with  slate  and  quartz.  It  pays  $4  75  per  ton,  and  a 
stamp  will  crush  about  three  tons  per  day.  Much  of  it  has  been  sluiced  awav. 
There  are  occasional  rich  pockets  in  it.  A  four-stamp  mUl  ig  now  at  work,  and 
the  rock  for  it  is  obtained  from  an  open  cut  200  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  60 
feet  deep.  There  are  no  walls,  apparently.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cut  some 
hard  quartz  has  been  found. 

Raw  Hide. — Raw  Hide  mine,  1.650  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  280  feet  from  the  surface  has  been  reached,  and  a 
level  has  been  run  80  feet  on  the  vein.  Tho  quartz  is  colored  green  with  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  it  yields  from  ®7  to  S44  per  ton.  The  mill,  containing  20 
stamps,  a  40-horae  power  engine,  and  fine  hoisting  works,  ia  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  sonthem  mines.  The  rock  is  crushed  to  tho  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  or  smaller  in  a  Brodie's  crusher  before  going  to  the  stamps.  There  aro  10 
Wheeler's  pans,  and  five  8-foot  settlers.  Thirty  tons  of  qnai-tz  aro  crushed  in  24 
hoars.  The  shaJ't  is  kept  clear  of  water  by  hoisting  it  in  tubs  holding  160 
gallons  each.  The  hanging  wall  is  slate,  and  the  toot  wall  serpentine,  with 
asbestos  in  it. 

Eagle. — The  Eagle  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  1,000  feet  long,  has  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  and  the  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  present  supply  of  quartz  is 
obtained  130  feet  below  the  surface,  through  a  tunnel.  The  mine  was  piurchased 
sevei-al  j-eai-s  ago  by  eastern  capitalists  for  $300,000. 

SHAitOMUT. — The  Sharomut,  on  tho  mother  lode,  has  a  10-stamp  mUl,  which 
is  idle. 

Clio. — The  Clio,  2,000  feet,  on  the  mother  lode,  has  a  10-stamp  mill  and  has 
been  at  work  five  or  six  years,  but  is  now  idle  because  the  dam  wliich  supplied 
water  to  drive  the  mill  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  last  winter. 

BIealee  and  Caeedigton". — ^Tho  Meader  and  Canington  mine,  1,500  feet, 
on  the  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  where  tho  water 
became  troublesome  and  work  was  stopped.  Some  good  pay  quartz  was  found. 
There  is  a  four-stamp  mill  which  was  used  for  a  time  lor  custom  work,  but  is  now 
idle. 

Paxteesoh. — The  Patterson  mine,  1,950  feet,  on  a  branch  of  tho  mother 
lode,  near  Tuttletown,  lias  been  worked  tor  ten  years.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  15 
feet  wide.  The  pay  was  very  good  for  75  feet  fi-om  tho  surface,  but  not  so  good 
below  the  water  level.  The  deepest  workings  aro  100  feet  down.  The  quartz 
is  extracted  through  a  tunnel.  The  rock  contains  large  cubes  of  sulphiu-efc  of 
iron,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  free  gold  in  the  heart  of  tho 
cubes.  There  is  an. old  10-stamp  null,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  on  an  over- 
shot wheel.    Only  five  of  the  stamps  are  now  running. 

About  half  a  mile  westward  from  the  mother  lode,  near  tho  Patterson  mine,  a. 
pocket  containing  $10,000  was  found  in  1S66  by  an  old  man  who  had  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  a  pocket  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  had  spent  seven  years 
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liuntiiig  for  it.  TYlien  ho  found  it  he  paid  tlic  frienda  upon  whom  ho  liad  been 
living,  and  went  to  the  eastern  States. 

Toledo. — Tho  Toledo  mine,  one  mile  west  of  Tuttletown,  and  half  a  mile 
west  of  tho  mother  lode,  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  160  feet  deep,  and  diifta 
nmning  300  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  two  veins,  one  2  feet  thick  and  tho 
other  15  feet,  and  the  two  150  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  quartz  lias  assayed  $300 
per  ton,  but  there  is  much  arsenic  in  it,  A  15-stainp  mill  erected  on  tlie  mino 
did  not  pay,  and  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  the  Golden  Rule  mine. 

The  Morse  quartz,  near  Tuttletown,  is  ranning  and  has  six  stamps. 

Soui.KBY. — The  Soulsby  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  eight  miles  east  of  Sonora,  is 
on  a  lodo  wliich  iiins  with  the  meridian,  and  dips  to  the  cast  at  an  angle  of  fi0° 
at  tho  north  end,  and  90°  at  the  south,  Tho  thickness  is  from  4  to  9  inches  at 
the  surface  ;  8  inches  at  100  feet,  and  18  inches  in  the  deepest  workings,  400 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  are  syenite,  and  thei'e  is  a  white  gouge  of 
clay  or  slate,  seldom  more  tlian  thi-oe-quartere  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  quartz 
is  bluish,  and  is  heavily  charged  with  blue  sulphnrets,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  ziuc ;  so  that  the  ore  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  auriferous  quartz  found 
on  the  mother  lode,  and  in  other  gold  veins  generally.  The  lodo  has  been 
worked  along  a  horizontal  length  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  that  distance  five  pay 
chimneys  have  been  found,  the  longest  horizontally  being  200,  and  the  shortest 
16  feet.  Most  of  them  dip  north  at  an  angle  of  60°  ;  and  they  ran  to  a  feather- 
edge  in  every  direction.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  connection  of  pay  between  the 
chutes,  and  in  others  there  is  none.  There  is  very  little  barren  quartz ;  between 
the  pay  chimneys  the  walls  come  together,  except  in  a  few  spots  where  white 
quartz  or  a  horse  porphyritio  rock  appears.  The  vein  is  marked  by  slides  and 
cross-courses,  which  ran  east,  northeast,  and  southwest,  and  all,  save  one,  dip  to 
the  northwest.  These  throw  the  vein  to  the  left,  and  the  one  which  dips  to  the 
southeast  throws  it  to  tho  right.  The  cross-courses,  and  the  breaks  which  they 
have  occasioned  in  the  lode,  have  been  among  the  chief  difiiculties  in  working 
the  mine,  and  its  present  success  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  careful  study 
given  by  flir.  Inch  to  the  nature  of  the  formation.  In  a  mine  of  this  kind  the 
most  important  quality  in  a  superintendent  is  the  capacity  to  find  the  pay  chutes, 
and  as  the  eross-courees  throw  them  from  five  to  ten  feet  out  of  the  line,  in  a 
very  hard  granitic  i"ock,  the  search  is  slow  and  expensive.  There  are  dikes  of 
trap  cutting  thi-ough  the  country,  and  the  miners  regai-d  them  as  good  inelioa^ 
tions,  and  expect  to  find  pay  near  where  they  cross  the  qjiai-tz.  Mr,  Inch 
remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  sapporters  or  feeders  of  the  electro-magnetic 
or  other  inflaences  under  wliieh  the  gold  was  deposited,  Tlie  mill  has  20 
stamps,  and  is  <Hven  by  water  while  water  can  bo  obtained,  and  has  a  steam 
engine  to  furnish  power  in  the  dry  season.  The  etampsweigh  500  pounds,  make 
60  blows  per  minute,  and  drop  frem  8  to  12  incites.  About.  90  per  cent,  of 
the  gold  is  caught  in  the  mortar,  and  95  per  cent,  of  tho  remainder  on  the  first 
copper  plate  below  the  screen.  The  blanket  tailings  ate  worked  in  a  ehiil  mill 
and  a  Ball's  amalgamator;  and  bolow  these  thoi^o  are  other  blankets,  the  tail- 
ings of  which  mnst  go  through  the  same  process. 

About  50  men  aio  employed  at  the  mine  and  mill,  but  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  by  conti-act.  Sealed  proposals  are  invited  at  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  sink  a  certain  shaft  a  cerbun  numberof  feet,  or  to  run  adrift,  or  to  break  down 
the  quartz  in  a  certain  slope.  With  sti-angers,  written  conti'aets  are  made ;  with 
old  hands,  oral  conti-acts  ai'e  considered  sufficient.  There  is  never  any  ti-oublo 
about  the  conti-acts.  The  miners  sometimes  make  bad  bargains,  but  they  nmst 
keep  tliem  or  leave  the  place.  The  best  hands  like  this  system,  becanso  it  ena^ 
hies  them  to  make  more  than  they  could  make  othenvise.  Sometimes  they  make 
§150  a  month  ;  sometimes  not  more  than  $30.  Under  this  system  there  is  no 
sliiiking  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  favoritism  on  the  part  of  tho  superin- 
tendent.   3Ir.  Inch  says  that,  if  he  had  nadertaken  to  pay  his  men  by  the  day, 
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the  mine  would  have  been  a  failure ;  that  is,  when  hn  commenced  his  work  ;  but 
now  it  is  probably  in  a  concUtion  to  leave  a  profit,  even  if  the  expenses  were  60 
per  cent,  greater  than  they  are.* 

The  Soolsby  mine  was  discovered  in. 1858,  and  between  Mayof  that  year  and 
March  of  the  next,  yielded  $80,383  gi-oss,  and  aft^r  the  erection  of  a  twenty- 
etamp  mill,  SS4,416  remained  net.  It  is  said  that  the  total  yield  was  $500,000 
in  the  first  three  years,  and  that  the  present  monthly  yield  is  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000. 

Plait. — The  Piatt  mine,  1,200  feet,  lies  1,500  feet  sonth  of  the  Soulsby,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lode  ;  but  the  ground  is  intersected  by  more  slides 
and  cross-courses,  and  the  mine,  after  producing  $50,000,  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to  find  the  vein  at  the  breaks. 
Lately,  Mr.  Inch,  superintendent  of  the  Sonlsby,lia8  gone  to  work,  hoping,  with 
his  experience  in  the  latter,  to  find  the  pay  in  the  Piatt.  Five  pay  chimneys 
have  been  worked.  There  was  a  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  was  moved  to  the  State 
of  Nevada  during  the  silver  excitement. 

Starr'Kjxg. — The  Starr  King,  15  miles  east-southeast  of  Sonora,  is  on  a 
north-and-south  vein,  which  dips  40°  east,  and  has  a  thickness  of  six  inches 
at  the  surface,  and  18  inches  120  feet  down.  It  cuts  across  the  dip  and  the 
cleavage  of  the  slate,  and  the  walls  are  a  very  hai-d  slate.  The  walls  and 
the  quax-tK  i-esemble  those  of  the  Eooky  Bar  mine,  in  Nevada  county.  There 
are  two  chntes,  which  run  down  almost  veilically.  The  rock  yields  from  $15  to 
$150  per  ton.  The  miU  has  five  stamps,  and  the  mode  of  amalgamation  is  the 
same  as  at  the  Soulsby  mill. 

Old  Gilsox.— The  Old  Gilson  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  adjoining  tho  Pktt  on 
the  south,  was  opened  to  a  depth  of  125.  feet,  and  to  a  length  on  the  vein  of  250 
feet.  The  rock  yields  $50,  and  there  was  a  pay  chimney  80  feet  long  horizon- 
tally, but  it  dipped  northwards  into  the  Piatt.  The  mine  is  now  standing  idle, 
and  the  lO-stamp  steam  mill  is  running  on  costom-work. 

Geizzlt. — ^The  Grizzly  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  10  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  Tnolnmne  river,  is  on  a  vein  from  6  to  12  feet 
wide.  The  lianging  wall  is  granite ;  the  foot  wall  slate.  There  ate  numerous 
horses  in  the  lode.  The  pay  is  disseminated  pretty  evenly  through  tlie  rock, 
which  yields  about  $20  per  ton. 

There  is  a  twenty-stamp  mil!,  which  commenced  work  in  1859,  and  in  two 
years  took  out  $125,000,  if  rumor  be  time.  The  flood  of  1862  carried  off  part 
of  the  mill,  and  stopped  work  a  while,  but  the  mill  is  now  running.  In  this  mill 
the  crushmg  is  drj',  and  a  blower  is  used  to  keep  the  dust  from  troubling  the 
laborers.  The  amalgamation  is  done  in  10  Hungarian  cast-iron  barrels,  each 
3  J  feet  long  by  SJ  wide.  The  charge  for  each  is  500  or  600  pounds,  and  enough 
water  is  added  to  make  a  pulp  so  thick  that  in  ten  minutes  after  the  barrel  has 
started  to  revolve,  small  particles  of  qnietsilver  wiU  be  found  in  the  pulp,  which 
adheres  to  the  finger  thnist  into  the  mass.  About  50  pounds  of  quicksilver  are 
put  in  at  a  charge.  The  barrel  revolves  horizontally  with  a  speed  of  eight  or 
ten  revolutions  per  minute.  After  running  for  seven  honrs,  water  is  abided  to 
thin  the  pulp,  so  much  that  the  quicksilver  will  all  settle,  and  aftfir  another  hour 
of  revolution  the  thin  palp  is  drawn  off,  and  another  charge  is  put  in.  AU  the 
amalgamation  at  the  Grizzly  mill  is  done  in  these  barrels.     There  txro  two  iron 

•The  London  Mining  Journal  refers  to  the  contrnct  Bystem  as  an  essential  element  of  buc- 
cesfl  in  the  mines  of  Coiowall.  It  has  also  worked  aflrairably  in  the  St.  John  del  Rey  mine, 
in  Brazil.  The  average  cost  of  raising  the  ore  from  this  mine  in  1865, underper  diem  wages, 
WHS  p  87.  In  1866,  under  the  contract  Bystem,  it  was  only  $6  29— an  immense  saTinj;, 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  ore  raised.  The  contract  system  has  been  adopted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  New  Almaden  quicksilTer  mine.  It  cannot  of  course  be  made  of  uni- 
versal application,  so  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances ;  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  whenever  it  can  be  applied,  the  result  has  been  a  great  saving  in  the  expense  of 
miaing. 
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cylindrical  rollers,  each  three  inches  in  diameter  and  as  long  as  the  lian'el  inside, 
and  tlieso  turn  and  assist  in  the  amalgamation  during  the  revolutions  of  the  bar- 
rels. The  barrels  are  cleaned  up  once  in  two  weeks.  Amalgamation  pi-oc^eds 
more  readily  if  hot  water  ia  used.  Mr.  Philip  S.  BIcDonald,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  die  Grizzly  mill  for  a  time,  and  has  the  repnte  of  being  a  very  com- 
petent man,  prefers  the  system  of  dry  crushing  and  amalgamating  in  close  bar- 
rels. By  the  ordinary  modes  of  crushing  and  amalgamation  much  of  the  fine 
gold  is  carried  off  by  the  water.  In  dry  crushing,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  laborers  from  the  dust,  wUieli  has  been  known  to  cause  death  in  three 
months,  where  no  precaution  was  used. 

Tlie  Eonita  mine,  adjoining  the  Grizzly  on  the  south,  is  idle,  and  so  is  Its 
10-s(amp  mill,  which  was  built  before  the  mine  was  opened. 

The  Oonsuola  and  its  ten-stamp  mill  are  doing  nothing. 

The  Martin  mine,  two  miles  south  of  the  Grizzly,  is  being  worked  \vjth 
airastras. 

The  Invincible  mine,  2,000  feet  on  Sugar  Pine  creek,  23  miles  eastwai^d 
from  Sonoi-a,  has  produced  some  good  q^uartz,  but  the  mine  and  its  miU  are 
standing  idle  now. 

Tlie  Excelsior  mine,  at  Sugar  Pine,  has  yielded  $300,000,  of  which  two-thirds 
waa  profit, 

MorXT  Verso:?. — The  Mount  Vernon  mine,  2,100  feet  long,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Sonora,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  dips  45°  to  the 
southeast,  and  is  about  two  feet  wide  on  an  average  between  granite  walls.  Only 
one  pay  chimney  has  been  found,  and  that  dips  about  45°  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  CO  feet  long  horizontally,  near  the  surface,  and  300  feet  down  it  is  more 
tlian  100  feet  long,  the  end  not  having  been  found  in  the  drift  now  being  run. 
The  rock  is  worked  in  the  Monitor  mill,  which  is  very  near  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Tuolumne  river.  The  rock  pays  $96  per  ton,  and  in  1866  500  tons  were 
worked. 

SxELL. — The  Snell  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  15  miles  northeast  of  Columbia, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  one  foot.  A  pay  chimney  was  found,  and  it  paid  $50  per 
ton,  but  it  pinched  out.     A  mUl  is  going  up  now. 

MoxiTOB, — The  Monitor,  2,100  feet  long,  IS  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  Sngar 
Pine  district,  is  15  inches  wide,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  cast  between 
granite  walls.  There  is  an  incline  down  CO  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  nm  90  feet 
on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  has  paid  as  much  as  $300  to  the  ton,  but  tie 
mine  and  mill  are  both  idle  now.     The  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Hazel  Dell. — The  Hazel  Dell  mine,  1,550  feet  long,  at  Five-mile  creek, 
on  a  vein  that  averages  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  walls  ai'o  rotten  granite. 
Tlie  rock  averages  825  to  $30,  but  at  present  the  extraction  of  quartz  is  inter- 
rupted by  water.  The  lowest  workings  are  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
tunnel  is  now  being  cut  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill 
which  has  been  leased. 

Sdmmit  Pass, — The  Summit  Pass  mine  No.  1,  one  mile  from  Columbia, 
3,600  feet  long,  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  70°,  and  is 
four  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  with  an  overlying  stratum  of  limestone 
near  the  surface.  The  claim  has  been  worked  500  feet  along  the  surface,  and 
pMd  well.  The  quartz  is  heavily  charged  with  arsenical  sulphurets.  No  work 
is  being  done  now. 

Summit  Pass  No.  2,  2,000  feet  long,  is  on  a  spur  from  the  preceding  lode, 
Tlie  mine  has  been  opened  at  several  points. 

QUAra'z  NEAE  Columbia. — Tlie  Columbia  mine,  on  the  experimental  lode 
at  Summit  Pass  two  miles  northeast  of  Columbia,  has  limestone  walls,  rune 
northwest  and  southeast,  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in 
width.     The  average  pay  is  SI]  per  ton.     It  is  worked  with  a  15-stamp  mill. 
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Tlie  Kimliall  mine,  three  miles  nortlieast  of  Columbia,  lies  between  limestone 
and  greeii-stono,  is  a  foot  udde,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  trap  dike  8  oi  10  feet 
wide.  When  first  opened  S6,000  were  obtained  from  600  pounds  of  rock.  It 
is  not  worked  now. 

TLe  Kimball  ostension,  adjoining  tlio  Kimball,  is  similar  in  character,  and  is 
being  worked  now,  tho  quartz  being  crushed  in  a  cnstom  mill.  The  yield  ia 
SIO  per  ton. 

The  Shanghao  mine  at  Yankee  Hill,  two  miles  east  of  Columbia,  in  a  vein 
wliich  runs  north  and  south,  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  65°,  and  is  three  feet 
wide,  it  is  east  of  the  limestone  belt  in  slat«s  highfy  metamoi'phosed.  It  was 
worked  with  an-astras  in  1856,  and  yielded  then  SlOO  per  ton;  aad  it  is  now 
woried  with  a  10-stamp  niiU. 

HuxTEB. — TLe  Hunter  nune,  in  Big  CaBon,  14  miles  southeast  of  Sonora, 
is  on  the  sido  of  a  mouutain  tliat  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the  north  fork 
of  the  Tuolumne.  The  rock  was  very  rich  at  the  eiuhGef  and  a  tunnel  run  in 
aO  feet  ran  through  quarts  that  yielded  SSOO  to  the  ton.  The  owner  was  so 
delighted  that  he  built  a  mill  without  delay  .and  at  great  cost.  The  only  way 
to  get  Uio  timbers  and  castings  to  the  site  was  to  let  them  down  with  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mounbun.  After  $40,000  had  been  expended  in  the  mill  and  in 
exploration,  it  was  found  that  the  pay  chute  was  only  20  feet  long,  and  more 
money  would  be  required  to  work  it  than  the  owner  could  raise;  so  after  $10,000 
liad  been  taken  out  no  more  work  was  done. 

Lewis. — Tho  Lewis  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  SO  miles  eastrnortheast  of 
Sonora,  on  a,  vein  of  talc<Ke  slate  150  feet  wide.  The  course  ia  north  and  south, 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east.  The  slate  is  barren,  but  it  encloses  a  number  of 
veins  of  quartz  which  run  in  every  direction,  and  all  are  rich.  There  are  several 
chutes  about  30  feet  long  horizontally,  in  which  the  quartz  averages  $25  to 
$30  pei'  ton,  wLil©  elsewhere  the  quartz  yields  SSIO  or  $12.  Most  of  tho  quartz 
is  found  near  the  lianging  wall.  The  vein  has  been  examined  for  a  distance  of 
2,000  feet,  and  pay  rock  has  been  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  distance. 
Tbo  qnarta  in  places  contains  sulphurets  of  iron  and  lead,  and  crude  sulphur  is 
found  in  the  slate.  Heretofore  the  quartz  has  been  extracted  by  tunnels,  but 
hereafter  sliafts  are  to  be  sunk.  The  eastern,  vmW  is  granit«  and  the  western  a 
hard  black  slate.  The  mine  lies  in  the  Big  baan,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
ridges,  on  the  north  ride  of  which  the  snow  lies  till  May.  The  rock  is  crushed 
in  a  five-stamp  mill,  and  is  amalgamated  in  two  large  arrastras.  The  gold  varies 
in  fineness  from  600  to  785,  the  highest  fineness  being  obt^ned  fr'om  those  quartz 
veins  which  contain  the  coarsest  particles  of  metal. 

Sell  asd  Maetin. — The  Sell  and  Martin  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  situated 
one  mile  north  of  Sonora.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  runs  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  dips  GO"  to  the  northeast.  It  is  a  remarkable  pocket  vein,  and 
has  produced  not  less  than  $150,000,  of  which  one-fourth  has  been  profit.  It 
was  first  opened  in  }  850,  and  has  been  leased  three  or  four  times.  For  one  year 
the  lessee  paid  one-third,  and  for  another  one-fourth  of  tho  gross  yield.  About 
.2,000  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  out  in  all,  but  most  of  tho  gold  has  been 
]xninded  out  in  a  liand  mortar.  The  walls  are  of  slate,  and  tho  country  is  inter- 
sected by  porphyritio  dikes  three  or  four  feet  thick,  which  occur  at  intervals  of 
100  or  150  feet  along  the  700  feet  in  which  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The 
vein  is  later  in  formation  than  the  dikes  and  cuts  across  them,  and  on  the  lines 
of  intersection  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pockets  have  been  found.  The  quarts, 
except  in  tho  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pockets,  is  barren.  A  15-stamp 
ijiill  was  erected  at  the  mine  in  1863,  but  as  no  lai^  quantity  of  ore  could  be 
obtained  to  yield  more  than  50  cents  a  ton,  tho  mill  has  been  standing  idle. 
Thei-o  are  several  men  now  at  work  iu  the  mine  hunting  for  pockets  and  taking 
out  the  gold  in  a  hand  mortar  when  they  find  them.  The  largest  pocket  found 
yielded  £15,000. 
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Sophia. — The  Sophia  mine,  two  miles'  cast  of  Sonera,  is  2,150  feet  loag,  on 
a  vein  whJcJi  runs  northeast  and  southwest  and  dips  80°  southwest.  The  vein  Is 
crossed  by  dikes  which  the  miners  call  granite.  Their  width  is  usually  thvee  feet, 
though  one  is  forty.  The  gold  is  found  in  pockets  near  the  dikes.  Every  pay 
chimney  is  near  a  dike,  but  some  of  the  dikes  have  no  pay  chutes  near  them. 
Tlio  walls  are  of  slate,  and  there  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  a  talcoso  gouge, 
usually  on  the  hanging  wall;  and  when  in  the  foot  wall  it  indicates  the  proximity 
of  a  pocket.  There  are  within  a  distance  of  300  feet,  horizontally,  three  pay 
chutes,  each  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
by  a  tunnel  400  feet  long,  and  a  sliaft  80  feet  deep ;  and  another  tunnel  130  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  flret  one  is  now  in  170  feet.  The  total  yield  fi-om  the  mine 
has  been  845,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  May,  1867,  the  produce  was  about 
§5,000.  There  is  a  live-stamp  mill  on  the  claim,  but  it  has  not  rock  enough  to 
run  regularly. 

Bald  Moustaix. — On  the  same  Bald  mountain,  and  it  is  supposed  on-the 
same  vein,  is  the  Patterson  and  Turner  claim,  which  yielded  830,000  in  one 
pocket,  and  §60,000  in  all. 

On  the  same  monntain  is  the  Ford  claim,  which  was  discovered  in  1851,  and 
was  wonderfully  rich  at  the  surface.  One  pocket  yielded  $40,000,  and  the  owners 
rejected  offers  to  purchase  shares  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  for  the  entire  mine. 

The  Austrian  claim,  on  the  same  mountain,  had  one  pocket  that  paid  $70,000, 
besides  several  others  smaller. 

The  three  claims  last  mentioned  are  all  idle  now,  and  were  worked  only  near 
the  surface.  There  is  no  regnlai-  (as  distineuished  from  a  "pocket")  pay  chute 
in  Bald  mountain,  the  gold  being  nearly  all  in  pockets.  The  gold  is  of  verj' 
fine  quality,  some  of  it  960  fine.  Some  pockets  are  snrrounded  by  shattered 
and  decomposed  rock,  and  about  these  some  mill  rock  is  obtained,  but  the  pockets 
in  hard  rock  have  all  their  gold  in  a  little  compact  cluster. 

Bald  mountain  is  only  a  mil©  east  of  the  limestone  belt  which  runs  tiirougli 
Tuolnmne  county,  and  many  miners  say  that  all  the  gold  near  tie  limestone  is 
in  pockets. 

Draper. — The  Draper  mine,  4,000  feet  long,  six  miles  eastward  from  Sonora, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  15 
inches  wide  in  granite  walls.  The  lowest  workings  are  325  feet  deep,  and  they 
extend  410  feet  on  the  vein.  There  are  three  pay  cliimnej^s,  one  of  70,  one  of 
90,  and  one  of  60  feet  in  horizontal  lengtli.  Between  the  pay  chimneys  the  walls 
pinch  together.  The  mine  has  been  worked  regularly  since  1858.  The  quartz 
yields  about  S40perton,  and  150  or  180  tons  are  esti'acted  monthly  and  worked 
in  steam  custom  mills,  to  which  $6  per  ton  is  paid  for  crusliing  and  amalgamar 
tion.  The  price  in  water  mills  is  $5  per  ton.  The  ore  is  heavily  charged  with, 
sulphorets  of  h-on,  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 

Nonpareil. — The  Nonpareil  mine,  one  mile  from  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  on  the 
Nonpareil  vein,  wliicii  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of 
70°,  and  has  an  average  width  of  Ave  feet.  The  walls  are  slate,  and  the  quartz 
of  the  veinstone  is  mixed  with  slate,  and  in  places  the  hard  slate  is  seen  full  of 
particles  of  gold.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  the  deepest  workings 
are  140  feet  on  an  incline.  Diiftshave  been  run  160  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all 
the  way.  At  70  feet  fi-om  the  surface  the  rock  yielded  $30  and  $40  to  the  ton,  but 
in  the  lowest  levels  the  pay  has  been  $13.  The  rock  contains  five  per  cent,  of 
sulphurets  which  assay  $300  or  more  to  the  ton,  some  samples  yielding  double 
and  treble  as  much.  The  mine  is  now  troubled  with  water,  and  work  lias  been 
stopped,  but  a  tunnel  650  feet  long  would  drain  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  340  feet. 
There  is  a  five-stamp  mill  which  is  also  idle.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Fau- 
clicric  turbine  wheel  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long,  including  the 
driving  wheels.     There  is  345  feet  of  perpendicular  fall  for  the  water,  and  60' 
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incliGS  ai'o  used  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  inch,  or  $9  for  24  hours.  Tlic  turhino 
was  bought  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  drive  24  stamps,  but  tlie  opinion 
among  thosa  who  have  seen  it  work  is  that  it  would  not  dnvo  more  than  10 
FaiTand's  oscillating  pan  and  Hinklo's  pan  are  used  in  the  amalgamation. 

BuRys. — The  Bums  mine,  on  the  Nonpareil  vein  and  adjoining  the  Konpareil 
mine,  has  a  mass  of  decomposed  talcose  slate  wbich  is  in  places  25  feet  wide.  It  all 
pays  to  work,  and  12  tons  are  rushed  daily  through  the  five-stamp  mill. 
Five  additional  stamps  are  being  put  in.  The  pulp,  after  being  amalgamated 
in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  plates  just  below  the  battery,  runs  into  tanks  an4 
settlers,  and  from  the  tanks  the  sand  is  put  into  Vamey's  pans  to  bo  ground,  and ; 
it  is  afterwards  amalgamated  in  settlers. 

Other  Quartz  near  Big  Oak. — The  Rattlesnake  mill  containing  10  stamps, 
erected  in  1866  at  Big  Oak  Flat,  is  not  running  now. 

TUe  Cosmopolite  mine,  near  the  head  of  Garrote  creek,  is  on  a  vein  which  nras 
northwest  and  southeast  and  dips  to  the  northeast,  and  is  ten  feet  wide.  The 
lowest  workings  are  150  feet  below  the  surface,  and  a  10-stamp  millj  fonmerly 
known  as  the  Cross  or  Anita  null,  belongs  to  the  mine. 

The  Missisaippl  mine  at  Big  Oak  Flat  has  liad  some  rich  pockets.  A  mill 
was  built  in  1866,  but  it  is  not  nanning  now,  ci'usling  being  done  at  present  in 
an  arrastra. 

The  Cross  mill  is  standing  idle.  It  belongs  to  the  Golden  Eock  Water  Com- 
pany and  offers  to  do  custom  work. 

The  Mack  mill  is  also  idle.  The  Jackson  mill,  four  miles  east  of  Big  Oak 
Flat,  ditto. 


SECTION  V. 


CALAVEKAS    COUNTY. 


The  connty  of  Calaveras  extends  from  the  Stanislaus  river  on  tte  south,  to 
the  Mokelumne  on  the  north,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  on  the  east,  to 
neaa' the  base  of  the  foot-hills  on  the  west.  The  rivers  which  serve  as  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  are  permanent,  but  all  within  the  limits  of  the  county, 
unless  streams  confined  to  the  snow  re^ons  near  the  summit,  go  drv  in  summer. 
The  Calaveras  river,  fiwm  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  and  the  Sau  Antonio, 
are  considerable  streams  in  winter,  but  their  beds  are  bare  in  the  fall. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Point,  all  the  towns  of  any  note  in  this  county 
arc  on  tho  lime  belt,  or  west  of  it;  and  most  of  them  axe  within  1,800  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  la  a  region,  which,  except  near  the  lai^  streams,  is  gently 
undulating,  so  iJiat  there  is  little  difficulty  in  travelling  about.  All  tlio  streams 
are  auriferous,  but  most  of  tho  diggings  have  been  shallow  and  are  now  exhausted, 
and  as  a  consequence  tho  business  of  tho  county  has  very  much  declined.  There 
is  not  one  large  hydraulic  claim  in  the  connty,  and  although  there  are  many  qnaxtz 
claims  that  nave  eaeh  yielded  largo  sums,  there  is  no  quartz  mine  that  lias  paid 
high  and  constantly  for  five  years.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  Calaveras  will,  in  a  few  years,  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  quartz 
mining  than  at  present.  The  countv  is  well  supplied  ■  with  water  by  ditches  j 
the  niads  are  comparatively  good;  and  timber  can  be  Lad  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  raining  purposes. 

The  debt  of  tho  county  is  $240,000,  and  tho  State  and  county  tax  is  four  per 
cent,  annually  of  the  assessed  value  of  property. 

There  are  fifteen  ditches  in  tho  county,  mth  a  total  length  of  300  miles,  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  of  S2,000,000.     The  only  large  ditches  are  those  owned 
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by  the  Mokeliimtid  Hill  and  Campo  Seco  Company  aiul  by  tlic  Union  Water 
Company.* 

TJie  principal  quarts  mining  towns  arc  Angels,  West  Point  and  Carson  Hill. 
llHTphys,  Douglas  Flat  and  Cave  City  are  placer  mining  tonus  on  the  limestone 
l)elt.  Mokelumne  Hill  and  San  Andres  are  near  old  cliannels,  and  both  have 
some  shallow  placera.  Jenny  Lind  and  Campo  Seco  had  rich  placers  in  early 
days,  but  both  are  eshaustod  now,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present  wages  and  modes 
of  working  will  pei-mit.  Oat  Camp,  near  the  western  line  of  tho  county,  not 
worked  hitherto  because  of  tho  lack  of  water,  is  to  have  a  ditch  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  350  claims  have  been  located  there  in  anticipation. 

Deep  beds  of  gravel  have  been  found  in  several  high  ridges  in  tho  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  but  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined  they  have  not  proved  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  hydraulic  washing.  It  is  knoivn  that  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  gravel  near  the  Big  Tree  grove.  Some  explorations  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  finding  in  that  neighborhood  the  Big  Blue  lead  of  Sierra 
and  Placer  counties,  but  without  success. 

El  Dorado  Flat  is  a  portion  of  an  old  channel  near  the  Stanislaus  river,  300 
feet  above  its  level,  and  half  a  mile  above  Robinson's  feny.  The  gravel  is  100 
feet  deep,  and  the  bed  rock  pitches  as  if  the  stream  had  run  up  the  course  of  the 
present  Coyote  creek.  Ten  men,  in  four  months,  took  out  $7,000  at  EI  Dorado 
in  the  early  part  of  1867. 

The  MoKelnmne  river  paid  very  well  at  nearly  all  tho  bars,  more  than  a  dozen 
in  nomber  between  Union  bar  and  Clay's  bai-,  and  even  in.  the  bottom  of  the 
channel.  At  Sandy  bar  107  pounds  of  gold  wei-e  talton  in  two  days  by  seven 
Frenchmen.  The  river  was  flumed  every  year  from  1850  to  1665,  and  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  years  paid  high.  At .  Union  bar  much  of  the  gold  was  in 
pieces  resembling  melon  seeds  in  size  and  shape.  The  Mokelumne  river  has 
been  worked  for  about  30  miles  along  its  course, 

Tiie  Stanislaus  river  has  been  worked  every  year  since  1849.  In  that  year 
the  work  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  bars;  in  1850,  1851  and  1853  the  stream 
was  dammed  at  many  places  and  turned,  but  paid  at  only  a  few.  The  bed, 
except  near  the  mouths  of  Carson's  creek,  Coyote  creek,  and  Jackass  gulch,  was 
comparatively  poor.  The  best  diggings  were  found  at  the  heads  of  bars  and 
pear  high-water  line,  and  the  rich  spots  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  bed  were  nearly 
all  in  crevices,  some  of  them  made  by  the  decomposition  of  quartz  veins.  After 
1853  the  river  was  flumed  repeatedly,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  fluming 
enterprises  were  unprofitable.  Tho  rivej'  mining,  for  tlie  last  six  or  seven  years, 
has  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen, 

Big  Tree  Geove. — The  Big  Tree  grove,  situated  15  miles  from  Murphys, 
81  miles  from  Stockton,  and  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  favorite 
place  of  resort.  Five  tlays'  time  and  $50  are  required  to  make  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  and  back  in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner.     The 

'  Mr.  Wotaon,  leferring  to  the  resources  otCalayeias  county,  says;  "The  sectional  area  of 
this  county  is  1,140  sqaare  miles,  with  but  93  square  miles  or  02,7(53  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
The  assessor's  vnlaatLOb  of  the  county  is  ^2.004,430.  The  population,  )6,S99  in  I860,*  is 
mostly  eugt^d  m  miniug:  pursuits,  and  are  large  buyers  of  imported  prodnols  and  merchan- 
dise, all  of  which  must  pass  over  the  Stockton  and  CopperojJolis  railroad.  Aside  from  the 
gold  and  copper  of  this  counly,  there  are  exteoaivo  quarries  of  marble  and  grarute  of  very 
superior  quality,  which  cannot  be  worked  at  the  present  rates  of  transportation.  Her  upper 
rauge  of  mountains  arocovere4by  a  dense  forest  of  pine  and  oak,  emhrociug  an  area  of  about 
300  square  miles,  which  can  probably  be  transported  to  the  San  Francisco  marltet  for  35  per 
rent,  less  than  an  equal  quality  of  timber  can  be  procured  from  any  other  source  on  this  coast. 
In  this  county  is  located  the  Big  Trees  or  "  Mammoth  Grove,"  which,  an  a  curiosity,  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  every  year,  and,  as  a  natm'al  production,  it  excites  the  wonder  nndadmi- 
raiion  of  every  visitor.  The  up  freighlsfor  the  county  will  nmoant  to  15,610  tons  per  annum, 
and  down  freights,  including  copper  ores,  65,400  tons  per  annum — total,  71,040  Ions. 
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elevation  is  so  great  thai  snow  lies  four  or  five  montLs  in  tlie  year,  and  the  hotel, 
ivMch  is  commodious  and  ivell-liopt,  does  not  open  for  viators  until  May  or  June, 
according  to  the  season.  The  grove  contains  90  trees  over  15  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  these  ten  are  30  feet  through  just  at  the  ground,  though  10  or  15  feet 
above  the  diameter  is  considerably  less.  Five  men  spent  23  daj^  in  1854, 
cutting  down  a  tree  which  was  92  feet  in  circumference  and  300  feet  high.  The 
stump  has  been  taken  as  l!he  foundation  and  floor  of  a  house  in  whicE  dancing 
parties  are  sometimes  held.  There  is  abundant  room  in  it  for  a  large  qnadiille. 
The  bark  was  taken  from  another  tree  to  a  height  of  116  feet  from  the  ground — 
up  to  where  the  branches  began — at  the  same  time,  and  the  tree  did  not  begin 
to  show  agns  of  dying  until  two  years  afterwards,  and  some  of  its  boughs  were 
green  six  years  later.  It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  trees  which  had  fallen  long 
before  the  grove  was  discovered  was  450  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  Prof. 
Whitney  carefully  counted  tho  rings  of  the  tree  which  was  cut  down  and  found 
that  they  nambered  about  1,300.  Tho  big  trees  are  scattered  about  in  a  forest 
of  very  hirge  trees,  many  of  which  are  as  high,  and  some  almost  as  large,  as  the 
smaller  specimens  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  &a  the  big  tree  is  technically  named. 
Tho  number  of  viators  annually  is  about  2,000. 

AGRICOI.TURE, — Agticnlture  in  Calaveras  eonntyis  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  Water  is  not  cheap  enough  to  be  used  for  inigating  grain  or  pastm-e  land ; 
fmit  and  wine  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Sacramento,  and  brandy 
■(rill  not  pay  with  the  present  tax  upon  its  production.  There  are  a  multitude 
of  fine  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  as  many  of  them  are  unprofitable,  so  they 
are  neglected.  With  cheap  water  and  cheap  transportation  to  market  this  county 
should  be  prominent  in  the  production  of  wool,  wine,  and  fruit. 

At  Doughos  Flat,  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  tho  peach  thrives  better 
than  any  other  tree  fruit.  The  yield  is  veiy  largo  and  regular,  and  the  quality 
good.  Apricots  do  not  thrive.  The  white  wintts'  Pearmain  apple  bears  well 
and  keeps  well.  The  Porter  apple  bears  well,  and  thongh  rated  as  a  fall  fruit 
in  the  eastern  States,  keeps  here  till  February,  The  Wine  Sop  keeps  till  June. 
Tho  Sewtown  pippin  is  the  best  keeper,  bears  well,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  The 
Belleflower,  Northern  Spy,  and  Peck's  Pleasant  are  g6od  at  neither  bearing  nor 
keeping.  The  Vandevere  bews  tolerably,  but  dots  not  keep.  The  Esopus 
Spitzonberg  keeps  well,  bat  does  not  bear  heavily.  The  Roxbury  Russet  bears 
very  well,  but  does  not  keep.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Baldwin,  except 
that  it  bears  well  only  in  alternate  years.  The  Grolden  Russet  is  one.of  the  beat 
and  most  regular  bearers  and  keeps  till  December. 

At  Murphys,  although  the  distance  Is  only  two  miles  from  Douglas  flat,  the 
fruit  is  two  weeks  later  in  ripening,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  figs 
irill  not  ripen.  The  difference  in  elevation  does  not  seem  to  bo  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  tho  county  figs  are  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Meteorology. — ^The  amount  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season  of  1865  and  1866, 
at  llurphys  was  31  inches,  and  in  1866  and  1SC7  44  inches. 

As  much  as  10  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  at  the  Big  Trees  in  one  storm,  but  tho 
depth  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  at  any  one  time.  As  the  ground  does  not 
freeze,  there  is  no  good  sleighing. 

Satj"  Andreas. — San  Andreas  is  the  present  connty  seat,  and  is  situated  at  a 
point  where  San  Andreas  ravine  intersects  an  ancient  river  channel.  The  county 
seat  was  formerly  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  county,  anil 
was  removed  after  the  people  had  voted  at  a  special  election  for  San  Andreas, 
Great  frauds  were  practiced  m  the  election,  especially  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  which 
then  contested  the  election,  and  years  elapsed  before  the  oonrts  and  county  oflices 
were  removed  to  San  Andreas,  which  Ind  spent  $75,000  in  tho  contest.  The 
people  of  the  new  county  town  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  there  was  scarcely 
iny  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  or  in  the  value  of  property 
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after  the  dmnge,  and  many  of  those  who  spent  their  cash  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  back,  even  if  Mokelumne  Hill  were  to  have  its  former  dignity.  The  monthly 
shipment  of  dust  from  San  Andreas  is  825,000,  nearly  all  plaecr. 

The  San  Axdkeas  old  Chaitnel. — An  ancient  channel  mns  past  San 
Andreas,  and  indeed  it  is  to  the  rich  deposits  of  the  old  river  that  the  town  owes 
its  existence.  This  ancient  channel  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  tlie  head  of  Old  Gulch,  past  San  Andreas,  and  Gold  Hill,  to  the  soath  fork 
of  the  Calaveras.  The  general  course  iy  nearly  west ;  the  average  width  is  100 
feet,  and  the  depth  under  the  suri^ace  is  150  feet,  of  which  about  100  feet  is 
volcanic  sand.  The  richest  pay  stratum  is  a  soft  blue  gravel,  fonr  feet  deep,  which 
yields  seven-eighths  of  its  gold  at  the  first  wasliing ;  but  there  is  also  a  red  cement, 
which  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  the  blue  gravel  on  the  bed  roek ;  sometimes 
overlies  it,  and  sometimes  occupies  half  the  channel,  leaving  the  blue  on  the 
other  side.  This  red  cement  is  not  so  rich  as  the  blue,  nor  is  the  gold  so  coarse, 
and  it  should  be  cmshed  in  a  mill,  if  more  tlian  one-third  of  its  gold  is  to  be  got 
at  the  first  washing.     Some  of  the  gold  found  in  the  blue  gravel  is  quite  black. 

It  Las  been  reported  that  a  petrified  turtle  thirty  inches  long  was  found  in  one 
of  the  claims  on  this  channel ;  but  the  report  is  mentioned  here  not  to  accredit 
it,  bnt  suggest  it  as  a  matter  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Marshall  says  he  found  in  the  pay  dirt  in  the  claim  of  Marshall  and 
Showaltcr  an  Indian  mortar,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
cases  of  human  handiwork  found  in  an  ancient  stream. 

In  tlmt  claim,  stajiing  fi-om  the  surface,  the  shaft  passed  through  5  feet  of 
'   coarse  gravel;  then  sand  and  gravel  100  feet;  then  a  thin  bed  of  fine  bro^vnish 
gravel;  then  4  feet  of  cemented  sand;  then  15  feet  of  blueish  volcanic  sand;  - 
then  6  feet  of  pay  dirt,  and  finally  slate-bed  rock,  one  foot  of  which  is  rich. 

The  following  is  the  fonn  of  a  notice  used  in  locating  a  claim  on  this  channel: 

Notice. — The  undersignod  claims  ih'is  ground  for  tniuing  purposes,  koowa  as  tbe  Robert 
McCall  &■  Co.'s  cl^m,  being  n  deep  or  shnft  clatm,  and  being  botmded  on  ttie  northwest  by 
the  Gilchrist  andCormvell  claim,  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  Plug  Ugly  claim,  1,000  feet 
more  ov  less,  and  he  intends  to  work  it  nccording  to  the'laws  of  the  San  Androaa  mining 
distjrict. 

WILLIAM  lEVIKE. 

John  Siiowai.ter,  Hecorder. 
August  18,  tn&-i. 

The  first  notable  claim  on  the  channel  commencing  at  the  highest  point  that 
has  been  worked  is  that  of  Foster,  Frazier  &  Co.,  800  feet  long  on  the  channel, 
where  the  depth  is  100  feet.  It  has  been  i^orked  10  years,  and  p^d  about  87 
per  day  to  the  hand.  The  pay  ia  obtained  by  drifting,  and  is  taken  to  the  sur- 
face through  a  shaft  and  tunnel. 

After  an  interval  in  which  the  channel  lias  not  been  found,  we  come  to  the 
claim  of  McLaughlin  and  Dore,  who  have  been  at  work  10  years,  and  have 
averaged  about  $5  per  day.    Three  or  four  men  are  now  employed  on  the  claim. 

Alter  another  space  in  which  the  channel  was  not  found,  is  tbe  claim  of  George 
Earnhardt  &  Co.,  situated  on  the  hill  between  Old  Gulch  and  French  Gnlch.  It 
has  been  worked  sis  or  seven  years,  and  four  or  five  men  are  now  employed  in 
it.     It  is  a  hydraulic  claim,  and  the  bank  is  75  feet  deep. 

The  next  claim,  that  of  Young  &  Co.,  is  on  the  hill,  south  of  upper  Caleveritas, 
and  has  paid  well  for  10  years.  It  has  been  worked  both  by  hydraulic  and  by 
tunnel.    Three  or  four  men  are  employed. 

Knight,  Simpson  &  Co.,  work  their  claim  by  the  hydraulic  process,  with  four 
men.     It  bas  paid  well  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  railroad  claim  on  Sailroatl  Hill,  one  mile  below  the  previous  claim,  has 
never  paid,  but  has  broken  several  parties  who  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  now  idle. 
Tlie  channel  was  never  found  in  it. 

Wade,  Johnson  &  Co.,  between  Yaqui  Gulch  and  lower  Calaveritas,  employ 
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four  nieri  iu  their  claim,  wliicU  tliej  woik  bj-  drifting,  and  have  obtained  moderate 
pay. 

Hedriclr,  Wilcox  &  Co.,  are  working  ivith  three  men,  and  getting  very  mode- 
rate pay.  They  erected  a  cement  mill,  but  tlie  gravel  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
the  mill  was  moved  to  a  qnartz  mine  at  Faii-plaj. 

The  Plug  Ugly  claim,  800  feet  long  has  yielded  $1,100  io  one  day,  and  still 
contains  ricli  ground.  Contention  among  tie  sha*-cholders  has  prevented  work 
tor  two  years. 

Irvinea  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  has  l>een  worke<l  for  two  years,  and  has  pai 
well.  The  gravel  is  so  tou^h  that  after  being  slaked  for  a  while  it  will  yield 
ten  times  as  much  in  the  slmce  as  it  will  if  waSied  immediately  after  coming  out 
of  tlio  drift.  The  proprietor  is  now  erecdng  a  water-mill  to  hoist  and  crush  the 
cement. 

The  claim  of  Patrick  Gilchrist,  180  feet  long,  paid  well  for  a  short  time,  but 
is  closed  now  as  if  worked  out,  though  some  good  minora  think  it  still  valuable. 

Marsliall  and  Showalter  have  600  feet,  and  havo  been  at  work  for  13 
years,  usually  employing  ms  or  eight  men.  ITieii  claim  lias  been  very  rich,  and 
it  yielded  nine  pounds  in  one  forenoon.     The  dirt  is  hoisted  by  a  whim. 

The  Marlette  claim,  600  feet  long,  was  opened  about  1857,  and  work  was 
stopped  in  1861,  for  want  of  drainage. 

The  McFall  claim,  600  feet  long,  has  been  worked  for  10  years,  and  has  paid 
about  $10  per  day  to  three  men.  Tlio  proprietor  of  this  claim  cut  a  long  drain 
at  considerablo  expense  and  solicited  some  contribution  from  the  clium  owners 
above,  but  they  refused,  so  ho  left  20  feet  at  the  head  of  bis  claim  standing,  and 
this  served  as  a  wall  to  back  the  water  on  the  Marlette,  Marshall,  Plug,  and 
Ii-vine  claims,  and  stopped  work  in  pM^s  of  tliem  for  five  years.  Lately  tliey  have 
paid  SljOOO.     The  di-iun  has  been  opened  and  they  have  resumed  work. 

ITic  Dunning  claim,  400  feet  long,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  was  worked  out 
in  five  years,  during  which  time  it  paid  about  $20  per  day  to  six  men.  One  pan 
yielded  12  pounds,  and  in  one  week  $10,000  was  taken  out. 

Here  the  channel  strikes  San  Andreas  gulch,  and  below  this  point  the  old 
channel  is  six  feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  present  stream,  in  some  places 
35  feet  deeper.  For  1,500  feet  the  channel  is  under  the  gulcli,  and  there,  be- 
cause of  the  shallowness  of  the  ground,  the  diggings  were  very  profitable  when 
fii-st  worked.  After  leaving  the  bed  of  the  guleh  the  old  channel  runs  1,000 
yards  to  Gold  Hill,  where  a  remarkable  fault  is  found,  the  channel  having  been 
here  broken  off  and  rmsed  up  100  feet  pei'pendicularly  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  The  bed  rock,  the  size,  course,  and  graJle  of  the  channel,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  gold  and  of  the  strata,  all  indicate  that  the  Gold  Hill  diggings  belong 
to  the  ancient  river  of  San  Andreas.  The  Gold  Hill  claims  paid  well,  but  are 
now  all  worked  out. 

MoEELUaiXE  ifiLL. — Mokelumno  Hill  was  for  a  long  time  the  largest  town 
in  the  southern  mines,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  but  about  800  feet  above  its  level,  at  a 
point  where  an  ancient  channel  has  been  cut  through,  leaving  a  convenient  pass 
for  travel  from  north  to  south  and  exposing  rich  deposits  of  gold  near  tlie  surface. 
The  town,  instead  of  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hUi,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  rather  in  a  flat  or  basin,  with  hills  several  hundred  feet  higher  both 
east  and  west.  There  arc  a  number  of  very  pretty  gardens  in  the  snbmbs. 
Many  of  the  business  houses  are  built  of  a  light  lava  or  tufa,  which  is  fount' 
abundantly  in  the  neighborhood.  Houses  in  the  town  are  sold  for  about  one 
fifth  their  cost,  Mokelumne  Hill  is  a  stage  centre  from  which  lines  run  to  Stock- 
ton, (45  miles,)  to  Sonora,  (50  miles,)  through  San  Andreas,  Angels,  Vallecito, 
and  Columbia,  to  Latrobo,  (38  miles,)  through  Jackson,  Sutter,  and  Dry  Town, 
and  to  West  Point,  (16  miles.)  There  is  also  a  horse  mail  to  Campo  Seco,  12 
miles  distant. 
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In  the  epriiig  of  1S51  tliree  Frenclunen  fouutl  an  esfi'emely  rich  old  chanael 
high  np  on  the  side  of  French  Hill,  northeast  of  the  town  of  Mokelumne  HUl, 
and  in  a  few  days  took  out  $180,000.  They  attempted  to  keep  their  wealth  a 
secret,  but  in  vain,  and  some  Americans  found  it  out  and  went  into  tho  clmm  at 
night  and  stole  from  it.  One  ni^ht  they  dag  out  a  piece  weighing  1 1  pounds, 
bnt  as  it  ivas  dirty  thoy  did  not  mscovei'  its  character  in  the  dai'k,  and  threw  it 
aside.  Tho  Frenchmen  foond  this  piece  the  next  raorninff,  and  a  piece  of  candle 
which  had  been  left  behind ;  so  the  next  night  they  watched  their  claim  in  arms. 
Tho  robbers,  finding  themselves  foiled,  laid  chum  to  tho  mine,  and  threatened  to 
take  it  by  force,  and  the  Frenchmen  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  to  defend 
their  countrymen,  since,  if  the  claim  of  one  Frenchman  could  be  taken,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  tho  others.  There  was  much  animosity  at  the  time 
against  foreigners,  and  the  report  that  tho  Frenchmen  were  arming  gave  great 
otfencc,  and  soon  tliere  were  two  armies  ready  for  the  fight.  The  French  vice- 
consul  at  Mokelumne  Hill  acted  as  mediator,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  com- 
preniise,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  committee  of  American  miners  were  placed  in 
possession  of  the  claim  to  work  it  nntil  they  had  taken  out  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Americans,  and  then  to  return  it  to 
tho  French  owners.  The  committee  worked  at  tho  claim  for  monthsand  worked 
it  out,  and  tho  entire  sum  that  they  paid  from  it  towards  tho  expenses  of  the 
militai-y  organization  was  $1,100,  a  sum  less  than  tho  Frenchmen  liad  been  in  tho 
habit  of  getting  nearly  every  tlay.  Thus  ended  tho  Fi-ench  wai',  in  which  many 
French  cabins  were  bumod  but  nobody  was  killed ;  though  attempts  wei'o  made 
to  assassinate  several  Frenchmen,  and  one  American  who,  having  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  French  consul,  took  sides  with  tho  Frenchmen.  Before  the 
compromise  wa«  effected  the  Frenchmen  fortified  themselves  on  Corral  Hill,  but 
ihey  fled  when  they  saw  the  enemy  coming  to  sterm  their  works.  This  discre- 
tion saved  much  bloodshed,  for  tho  assailants  outnumbered  the  entrenched  party, 
and  they  had  laid  thejr  plans  so  that  the  French  would  bo  exposed  at  tho  time 
of  assault  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  occupying  a  commanding  position  in  the  rear, 

Mokelumne  Hill  old  chaitnel. — The  Mokelumno  HiH  old  channel  begins 
or  is  found  at  its  highest  point  about  a  mile  east  of  tho  town  of  that  name,  near 
the  residence  of  J.  Tynan,  and  runs  thence  under  Corral  Flat,  striking  Stockton 
Hill,  (at  a  point  between  the  Stockton  Hill  upper  diggings  and  the  Water  Com- 
pany's claun,)  thence  pasang  in  a  southwanlly  dii^ection  under  the  Stockton  Hill 
ridge,  about  330  feet  below  the  Buriaco,  nntil  it  strikes  Chile  gulch,  under  the 
Inncs  &  Co.  claim,  which  gulch  it  then  follows  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
its  intorsoctiou  with  the  old  San  Andreas  channel,  where  the  two  unite.  This 
channel  has  been  worked  to  great  profit  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  others,  though 
opened  very  thoroughly  at  great  expense,  have  proved  entirely  barren.  The 
largest  yield  has  been  obtained  east  of  the  point  where  tho  old  channel  first 
strikes  Chile  gulch,  but  further  down  there  is  a  place  called  Junction,  where  a 
number  of  claims  have  proved  very  rich. 

Tho  Water  Company's  claim,  1,800  feet  long,  in  Stockton  Hill,  southwest  of 
Blokelumno  Hill,  has  been  worked  by  several  long  tunnels,  and  has  yielded, 
according  to  rumor,  $110,000. 

The  Water  Company's  cement  mill,  on  Chile  gulch,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  has 
10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  40  inches  of  water  forced  under  100  feet  head  upon 
a  hui-dygui-dy  wheel. 

Tho  Paul  claim,  2,S00  foot  long,  has  been  worked  continuously  for  ten  years, 
and  has  i>aJd  well,  the  net  yield,  as  stated  by  common  report,  being  $160,000. 

Tho  Calaveras  Tunnel  Company  worked  from  1857  till  1866,  and  did  remark- 
ably well  at  first,  but  afterwai-ds  spent  much  money  in  hunting  for  the  channel, 
and  made  but  little  gMU  as  the  total  result  of  their  htbora. 

Tho  Allen  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  frem  1859  to  1565,  and  was 
not  profitable. 
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Tiie  Innes  claim,  1,100  feet  long,  was  worked  from  185G  to  1864  by  a  tunnel 
1,400  feet  long,  which  passed  over  the  deep  channel,  and  by  four  shafts  from  45 
to  110  feet  deep.     Tbo  result  was  the  losa  of  nearly  all  the  money  invested. 

The  Cubberly  claim  has  yielded  some  very  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Amherst  claim,  1,400  feet  long,  has  proved  extremely  rich.  The  chan- 
nel here  crosses  a  streak  of  soft  rock  called  "rotten  granite"  by  the  miners,  and 
this  has  caught  the  gold  which  has  slidden  over  the  harder  rock.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  for  10  years,  paying  all  the  time.  For  5  years,  10  or  12  men 
were  employed ;  now  there  are  4.  It  is  reported  that  a  partner  who  had  owned 
half  the  claim  went  to  tlie  east  in  1S62  with  $38,000.  The  work  waa  done  by 
drifting  for  some  years,  but  the  tunnels  have  caved  in  and  now  the  hydraalio 
process  is  used. 

The  Shaw  claim  has  been  worked  10  years,  most  of  the  time  with  large  profit. 
An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  through  a  shaft  and  tunnel, 
but  the  shaft  caved  in,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  pipe  away  the  dirt  from  the 
outado  of  the  hill. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  claims  in  Stockton  Hill,  commencing  at  Moke- 
lumne  Hill  and  running  down  stream.  Mention  has  been  made  of  but  one  old 
cliannel  running  under  this  hill,  but  really  there  are  two,  the  smaller  one  being 
from  90  to  120  leet  above  the  level  of  the  main  old  channel.  About  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Mokelumne  Hill  the  upper  channel  breaks  off  and  seems  to  fall 
90  feet  into  the  lower  channel,  and  it  does  not  appear  again  below  that  point. 

Opals. — In  the  north  end  of  Stockton  Hill,  almost  within  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  is  an  opal-beaiing  stratum  about  60  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hiU,  This  stratum  is  a  roiigh  gravel  enclosed  in  a  tough  i-ed<f*li 
clay,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  lying  between  two  layers  of  volcanic  s.'ind. 
In  18C5  three  claims  were  worked  for  opals,  which  were  obtained  in  great  abun- 
chince,  but  they  were  of  very  common  quality  and  did  not  pay.  None  of  the 
fire  opals  were  foand.  The  dirt,  when  taken  out,  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  was 
then  broken  up  with  wooden  mallets,  and  the  op^,  which  were  firom  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter  and  white  in  color  on  the  ontside,  were 
picked  out  by  hand.    The  longest  opal  tunnel  ran  190  feet  into  the  hill. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  much  excitement  at  Mokelumne  Hill  on  aceoont 
of  the  rumored  discovery  of  a  mine  of  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  men  went 
out  at  night  with  lanterns  and  staked  off  a  large  ^strict  in  claims.  Aftenvards 
they  investigated  tho  natm'e  of  the  first  discovery,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  supposed  preciora  stones  were  only  pieces  of  colored  glass  which  had 
been  in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey. 

C  A  Jips  SEAB  Mokelumne  Hill. — Tunnel  Ridffe,  ono  mile  southeast  of  Moke- 
lumne HiU,  is  three  miles  long,  has  a  cap  of  volcanic  rock,  beneath  which  in 
places  is  found  a  stratum  or  lead  of  auriferous  gravel,  most  of  which  has  been 
worked  through  tunnels. 

Enckeye,  two  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  several  hydraulic  claims, 
which  have  teen  worked  for  six  years.     One  of  them  is  now  paying  well. 

Buena  Vista  Hill,  four  miles  northeast  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  has  four  hydraulic 
claims,  which  have  been  worked  for  ten  years  with  much  profit.  The  ground  is 
very  rich,  tut  the  water  cannot  bo  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  tl 


Rich  (rulch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  had  very  rich  surface  claims 
m  early  days,  and  still  yields  well  in  a  few  spots. 

Douglas  Flat, — Douglas  Flat  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt,  wliioh  is 
here  a  mile  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  150  feet ;  and  in 
those  places  the  pay  began  125  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  covered  with  three 
strata  of  volcanic  ash,  with  intervening  strata  of  coarse  gravel,  Tho  deep  claims 
were  worked  through  shafts,  with  pumps  and  hoisting  apparatus  driven  by  ditch 
water.    Tho  town  has  been  more  permanent  than  most  mining  camps  because 
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of  tlie  deep  diggings,  and  according  to  repute  it  lias  produced  moie  gold  in  pro- 
portion to  its  populalioii  than  any  other  Jn  the  county. 

Among  the  notable  claims  are  the  following : 

The  l\;xaB,  500  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide.  The  pay  stratum  is  from  6  tc 
25  feet  deep  and  125  feet  below  the  surface.  Worli  was  commenced  iu  1853, 
and  has  continued  since  with  an  interruption  from  1859  to  1862,  caused  by 
water.  The  claim  employs  S  or  10  men,  and  it  pays,  sometimes,  $500,  and 
never  less  than  $200,  per  week  above  espenses.  The  total  prodaction  haa 
been  about  $60,000,  and  there  is  pay  ground  enongh  to  last  for  5  or  10  years 
more,  A  stream  of  water  yielding  16  inches,  miners'  measure,  has  been  struck 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  pump  with  a  pipe  14  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  five-foot 
Bti-oke,  is  used  for  keeping  the  clmm  clear.  The  lowest  drain  is  GO  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  tunnel  to  drain  the  bottom  of  the  claim  would  have  to  be  two 
miles  long. 

Tiie  Union  claim,  1,000  feet  long  by  100  wide,  was  opened  in  1860,  and  is 
150  "feet  deep.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  was  ten,  and  the  average 
weekly  yield  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  claim.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  took  out  90  ounces  or  $1,700  per  week  for  several  weeks.  The 
total  yield  has  been  about  $40,000,  The  claim  is  doing  nothing  now,  but  work 
will  be  resumed. 

The  Wild  Goose  claim,  SOO  feet  long  by  100  wide,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet  without  finding  bottom  or  pay,  A  drift  is  now  being  run  in  hope  of 
finding  bottom.  Four  years'  work  and  $15,000  have  been  spent  without  any 
retnm  so  far.  In  two  drifts  of  this  company  the  dirt  swelled  so  fast  for  three 
days  that  the  drifters  made  no  headway. 

The  Perseverance  claim,  800  by  100  feet,  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  13C 
feet  without  finding  anything,  and  the  shaft  is  still  going  down.  A  drift  rui: 
into  this  claim  from  the  adjoining  Union  claim  has  struck  rich  pay  gravel. 

The  Dashaway,  1,000  by  100  feet,  haa  been  worked  by  an  incline  300  feet 
deep  perpendicularly  from  the  sui-face,  which  is  there  on  a  hillside.  The  cldm 
Las  been  worked  five  years,  and  has  produced  about  $25,000.  Five  men  are  at 
work  in  it. 

The  above  are  the  only  companies  now  workin*  or  likely  to  work  soon. 

The  Southwestern  claim,  1,200  by  100  feet,  yi^ded  $750,000,  and  is  worked 
out. 

The  Ohio,  800  by  100,  yielded  $50,000  ;  worked  out. 

The  Harper,  200  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Lone  Star,  300  by  100  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  oat. 

The  Holmes  and  Toll,  100  feet  square,  yielded  $100,000  ;  worked  out. 

The  Hitchcock  and  Burgess,  100  by  60  feet,  yielded  $100,000 ;  worked  out. 

The  Skunk  Tunnel,  400  by  100  feet,  yielded  $S0,000 ;  worked  out. 

Murphy's. — Murphy's,  16  miles  from'  San  Andreas,  formerly  known  as  Mur- 
phy's Camp,  is  situated  on  the  limestone  belt  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded  by 
low  hills.  The  dig^ngs  avo  found  here  in  a  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
dirt  and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  pay  stratum  was  found  in  some 
places  within  twenty  and  in  others  within  100  feet  of  the  surface ;  but  little  of 
it  was  high  enough  to  be  washed  in  the  natural  channels,  so  the  miners  hoisted 
the  dirt  by  denicks,  or  with  a  horse,  repe,  and  pulley,  to  their  sluices.  After- 
wards, however,  an  open  cut  900  feet  long  and  for  a  considerable  distance  40 
feet  deep  was  made.  This  facilitated  the  washing  of  the  flat  greatly.  There 
were  a  dozen  claims  which  paid  high,  averaging  $100jOOO  or  more  each  it  is  said, 
but  thei-e  is  no  record  of  the  details.  The  Khodes  claim,  one  of  the  richest, 
produced  $250,000  from  an  area  100  feet  long  and  40  wide.  The  deepest 
workings  were  100  feet.  In  one  al'temoon  it  paid  37  pounds,  and  the  next 
forenoon  63  pounds  of  gold.  In  this  claim  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  a  large 
lUiiss  of  limestone  far  below  tlie  surface,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  was 
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found  a  cavity  containing  a  riclt  auriferous  quartz  boulder  weigliing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton ;  and  there  was  no  orifice  leading  to  the  cavity  large  enough  to  let 
in  a  stone  weighing  20  pounds.  ITiere  was,  beddes,  some  rich  gravel  in  the 
cavity.  This  statement  about  the  quartz  bonlder,  if  it  came  from  some  unknown 
source,  would  deserve  no  consideration,  but  it  is  vouched  for  by  Alonzc  Ehodes, 
agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  ivho  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  most  trustworthy. 

Murphy's  derives  some  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stopping  point  for 
travellers  going  to  and  from  the  Big  Trees. 

Some  of  the  gold  at  Murphy's  was  quite  blaek  on  the  surface. 
Between  Mtirphy's  and  Douglas  Flat  an  old  channel  has  been  traced  for  600  feet. 
Valleceto. — Vallecito,  14  miles  from  San  Andreas,  is  a  level  valley,  with 
deep  diggings,  which  are  covered  with  three  strata  of  lava  or  volcanic  sand. 
The  valley  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  from  1852  to  1855,  and  is  still 
far  from  being  worked  out,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  drainage,  and  the  claims 
which  would  pay  for  drifting  have  been  exhausted.  In  1855  a  mammoth  tutmel, 
to  be  2,700  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  was  commenced,  to  drain  the  flat,  which 
is  about  86  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  workings.  After  400  feet  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel  had  been  cut,  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  in  very  hard  greenstone,  and 
after  $15,000  had  been  spent,  the  work  waa  abandoned.  In  1862  a  new  tunnel, 
to  Ik;  1,500  feet  long  and  36  feet  below  the  surface,  was  commenced,  and  last 
M)ring  it  was  completed,  though  the  flume  is  not  yet  ready  for  washing.  The 
flame  in  and  out  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  2,000  feet  long,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  is  $30,000,  exclusive  of  interest.  An  ancient  channel  100  feet  wide  has 
been  traced  for  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  it  is  considered  still  rioh. 
The  ground  is  held  hy  old  miners,  who  will  now  wash  off  their  claims  throngh 
the  tunnel.  No  pubfie  notice  has  yet  been  given  of  the  conditions  on  which 
miners  can  tail  into  the  tunnel. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Vallecito  is  $20,000  per  month ;  formerly  it  was 
860,000. 

The  Day  and  Hunter  claim  in  Vallecito  Flat  was  100  feet  square,  and  piud 
$25,000. 

The  Isabel  and  Mitchell,  of  the  same  size,  paid  the  same  amount. 
In  the  Durham  &  Co.  claim  a  piece  weighing  26  pounds  was  found. 
There  were  50  claims  in  the  flat  that  paid  well,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
production  severally. 

Near  Vallecito  is  a  gravel  ridge  60  feet  deep,  and  a  portion  of  it  paid  well  in 
hydraulic  claims. 

Minor  Placer  Camps. — At  San  Domingo,  on  the  limestone  belt,  fom-  men 
took  out  $100,000  in  three  years,  commencing  in  1863. 

Near  Mui-phy's  is  Owlburrow  Flat,  which  is  rich  and  might  be  drained. 
Indian  creek,  San  Antone,  and  Cave  City,  on  the  limestone  belt,  have  had  some 
rich  claims,  but  the  diggings  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Quartz  Seg0l'ations  of  Ahgels. — The  quartz  reghitions  of  the  Angels  dis- 
trict provide  that  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  shall  be  100  feet  on  the  vein,  with 
150  feet  on  eaeh  side  ;  and  a  discoverer  is  entitled  to  50  feet  more  on  the  vein 
than  an  ordJTiary  claimant.     The  reguh-itiona  say : 

He  or  s1ie  [Uie  clt^mant]  sliall  bave  tbe  right  to  nit  the  dips,  strikes,  or  angles  of  every 
VOID  originating  on  the  claim.  We  understand  that  a  vein  originates  on  or  below  the  sur- 
face ruuuing  ilownworda,  and  not  from  below  running  upn  ards  ho  that  no  perBon  or  per- 
sons locating  a  claim  on  either  side  of  the  boundaries  ut'  another  ''ball  have  a  right  to  n  vein 
running  through  his  or  their  claim  that  originaleR,  as  above  nnderslAoil  on  the  claim  first 
located ;  but  no  man  sball  have  the  right  to  foUoiv  a  vein  un  the  length  ot  it  beyond  the 
perpendicular  of  his  bonndary. 

Miners  sball  be  compelled  to  perform  at  least  10  bona  fide  daja  work  on  their  claim  or 
claims  during  the  year  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  Apnl  IHIU  Miners  failing  to  do 
BO,  their  claim  or  claims  will  be  considered  forfeited  and  open  to  other  parties 
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It  will  be  obseiTcd  that  tLere  is  no  express  requirement  of  any  work  after  tlie 
Ist  of  April,  1861,  as  a  condition  of  title ;  bnt  the  intention  was  undoubtedly  to 
i-equire  10  days'  work  on  eacb  claim  within  each  year,  ending  with  March. 

The  records  of  this  district  were  bnmed  in  1855,  and  no  copies  or  written 
evidences  of  title  before  the  fire  are  preserved. 

There  are  57  quartz  claims  on  recoi-d  in  the  district,  and  55  of  them  bear  date 
previous  to  1864.  In  that  yeai'  no  claim  was  made ;  hi  1865,  one ;  one  in  1866 ; 
and  none  in  1867  np  to  June  1. 

Qdartz  Kegclations  of  San  Axdreas. — ^The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  minei's'  regulations  of  the  San  Andreas  district  for  ledge  mining : 

Claims  in  said  district  shall  be  300  (eet  in  leuj^tli  on  the  lead,  wilh  all  ila  dips,  spurs,  and 
angiles,  with  300  feet  in  width  on  the  surfnce. 

Sliftreholders  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  one  <lay's  labor  for  each  200  feet  held  or  claimed  ■ 
by  Ihem,  or  its  value  in  improvements  thereon,  in  each  month,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to 
the  first  Jny  of  November  in  each  year;  it  thyy  fail  so  to  do  tlidr  claim  shall  be  considered 
forfeited  and  open  to  entry  by  other  parties,  unless  the  first  parties  shall  have  been  prevented 
by  sickness  of  themselves  or  families  from  complying  with  this  law.  When  a,  company 
shall  have  put  gjOO  worth  of  work  on  a  claim  the  same  may  l>e  held  over  for  one  year,  and 
no  longer,  by  a  renewal  of  (he  rocord  of  aaicl  claim,  made  at  any  date  previous  to  the  first 
dny  of  May  of  each  ye.tr,  during  ^vhich  year  the  parties  owning  such  claim  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  any  work  on  the  same. 

These  regulaUons  were  adopted  in  Blarch,  1866 ;  and  there  are  57  lode  claims 
recorded,  the  latrat  dated  in  1865.  There  is  no  quartz  mine  in  operation  in 
the  district,  save  at  "Wilson's  creek,  where  there  are  two  arrastras  at  work. 

Quartz  Mining  in  Calaveeas, — ^The  most  noted  quartz  mines  of  Cala- 
veras county  are  the  Morgan,  the  Reserve,  the  Enterprise,  the  South  Carolina, 
the  Stanislaus,  the  Union,  and  the  Carson  Creek,  at  Carson  Hill;  the  Bovee, 
the  Angels,  the  Hill,  and  the  Sickles,  at  Angels ;  all  on  the-  mother  lode ;  and 
the  Woodhouse,  near  West  Point.  A  number  of  rich  veins  have  been  found 
near  the  limestone  belt,  but  their  wealth  has  been  confined  to  pockets. 

Morgan. — The  Morgan  mine,  500  feet  long,  on  the  mother  lode,  was  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  a  man  named  Hance,  who  took  in  six  pai-tners,  Morgan 
being  the  president.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  summit  of  Carson  Hill, 
and  tlie  rock  was  extremely  rich ;  indeed,  if  the  statements  of  those  who  lived 
at  the  place  are  to  be  taken,  the  gold  was  abundant  beyond  any  parallel.  Much 
of  it  was  taken  oat  in  mortal's,  and  not  nn&eqnently  there  were  so  many  strings 
of  gold  in  the  rock  that  cold  chisels  had  to  be  used  to  cut  them.  On  one  oeca^ 
sion  gold  to  the  amonnt  of  8110,000  was  thrown  down  at  one  blast.  The  news 
filled  the  State  with  eseitement.  The  town  of  Melones,  on  the  southern  ado  of 
the  hill,  became  the  largest  mining  camp  in  the  State,  with  a  popnlation  vari- 
ously estimatetl  from  3,000  to  5,000.  People  came  in  ci-owds  to  see  the  mine, 
fiobinson's  ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  liver,  two  miles  south  of  the  place,  took 
in  $10,000  for  feniage  in  six  weeks.  From  February,  1850,  tiU  December, 
1851,  the  production  coutinued  uninterrupted-  and  with  very  little  decline.  In 
that  time,  according  to  Thomas  Dcare,  who  has  lived  at  the  mine  longer  than 
any  other  person,  $2,800,000  were  extracted  and  immense  sums  were  stolen.  It 
is  reported  of  one  Mexican  miner  that  ho  stole  $1,500  in  one  day  from  the  an-as- 
tra  which  he  had  in  charge,  and  paid  it  the  next  day  for  a  horse.  All  the  rock 
too  poor  for  the  hand  mortar  was  ground  in  arrastras,  and  it  is  said  that  50  of 
thetn  were  running  at  one  time.  The  facilities  for  stealing  were  great  and  the 
temptation  strong.  Gambling  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and  gold  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  value.  The  miners  were  mostly  Mexicans,  who,  as  a  class,  were 
not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  American  miners ;  bttt  they  had  bad  some 
experience  in  this  kind  of  mining  and  their  services  were  indispensable.  They 
could  pick  up  the  lumps  of  gold  in  the  mine,  or  they  could  take  handfuUs  of 
amalgam  from  the  arrastra  with  little  fear  of  detection.  As  for' the  amount 
taken  m  this  way,  it  could  never  be  aseej-tained,  but  that  it  was  gi^eat  was 
assumed  in  the  common  conversation  of  the  miners  themselves. 
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Tlio  vast  production  was  too  great  to  he  witnessed  in  peace.  Several  Imndred 
ruflians  banded  ttemselvea  together  under  the  lead  of  BUly  Mulligan  and 
otliers  of  his  kind  and  drove  away  the  owners  of  the  mine  by  force  and  worked 
it  themselves.  A  suit  to  eject  them  was  commenced,  and  after  nine  months 
their  work  was  stopped  by  injunction,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  final  judgment ' 
was  rendered  in  fevor  of  Morgan  and  his  associates.  Moigan  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  sell  the  mine,  but  more  litigation  sprang  up  abont  the  title,  and  there 
was  no  final  decision  and  very  little  work  till  the  spring  of  1867,  the  mine  hav- 
ing lain  idle  for  nearly  15  years.  The  work  has  lately  been  recommenced, 
and  report  says  some  marvellously  rich  rock  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  super- 
intendent did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  give  the  predse  facts  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  mine  ia  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  includes  two  veins,  which  unite 
100  feet  below  the  surface.  One  is  about  six  feet  wide  and  called  the  stratified 
vein,  because  of  nnmei-ous  seams  parallel  with  the  walls ;  the  other  is  40  feet 
wide  and  is  called  the  boulder  vein,  because  the  quai-tz  in  it  is  solid  and  boulder- 
like.  A  tunnel  160  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  100  feet  below  the  outcropping, 
and  from  this  drifts  have  been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein,  finding  pay  rock  all  tne 
way.  The  richest  rock  is  a  talcose  slate  on  the  tbot-wall.  The  mine  cm  be 
worked  conveniently  by  tunnels  to  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet.  There  is  no 
mill  now,  but  the  proprietore  propose  to  erect  one,  and  they  are  now  taking  out 
rock.    In  the  middle  of  Jmie  they  had  5,000  tons  already  out. 

Reserve. — Immediately  south  of  the  Morgan  is  the  reserve  mine,  980  feet 
long.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1860  by  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a  shaft  135 
feet  deep,  and  common  i-eport  says  that  3,000  tons  of  talcose  slato  were  crashed 
and  S300,000  obtEwned.  A  report  maJile  by  a  French  mining  engineer  to  the 
Melones  and  Stanislaus  Mining  Company,  which  is  better  authority  than  common 
report,  says  the  yield  has  been  a!130,000.  Mr.  Coignet,  the  author  of  the  report, 
says: 

The  lead  worked  at  the  Reserve  Tielonse  to  that  order  of  vein  which  mug  west  15"  north, 
east  15°  BoaCh,  and  is  rich  in  oro  throughout  its  whole  extent.  At  the  ^vatliDg,  [foot'wall,  j 
and  forcianj  feet  imvidth,  the  si  ate  formations  are  impregnated  with  auriferons  pyrites,  partly 

J J  __^  jjjg  Bnrface.     »    •    •    i  was  lold  on  the  spot  that  the  slate  formations  of 

"     "   "  "  "  ■   "  >n  at  the  mill, 

Enteepeise. — The  Enterprise,  900  feet,  adjoining  the  Reserve  on  the  south, 
lias  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  which  runs  450  feet  on  the  lode.  There  is  no  mill 
connected  with  the  mine,  nor  is  any  work  being  done. 

South  Cakolina. — The  South  Carolina,  2,550  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Enter- 
prise. The  vein  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  has  been  opened  by  drifts  running  580 
feet  on  the  lode,  280  feet  below  the  surface,  in  pay  chimney  all  the  way.  The 
mine  was  first  worked,  from  1850  io  1853,  by  some  Mexicans  nnder  a  lease,  who 
accounted  at  the  rate  of  $85  per  ton ;  but  rumor  says  that  the  actual  yield  was 
much  larger,  and  that  the  total  amount  which  they  took  out  was  $400,000,  and 
that  they  got  $40,000  in  one  week  from  their  arrastras.  In  one  period  of  seven 
months  they  accounted  for  $119,000,  and  paid  over,  according  to  contract,  one- 
balf,  or  $59,500 ;  but  the  owners  were  (fissatisfied,  and  terminated  the  lease  in 
1853,  and  the  mine,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  in  its  great  wealth,  stood 
still  five  j'eai-s.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1858  a  ten-stamp  mill  ran  for  three 
months  and  took  $19,000,  and  then  the  work  was  stopped  by  litigation.  Tbe 
last  rock  taken  out  paid  $40  per  ton.  The  mill  is  now  in  ruins,  and  no  work  is 
being  done.    Mr.  Coignet  says  of  the  South  Carolina : 

Tbe  qnartz  is  generally  nbite-bladed,  foliated  with  green,  slaty  atrcaka,  and  assamiag  a 
striped  appearance.  It  is  in  these  slate  formations  that  the  flattened  or  laminated  leaves  of 
gold  are  found.  Sometimes  the  quartz  is  compact  and  yellowish,  but  then  it  is  nearly  alwaja 
near  an  intersection.  Agaiust  the  walling  [foot-wallj  of  these  leads  the  slates  are  of  a  jel- 
loiv  hrowD,  very  tnlcosu,  and  perforated  by  cubical  holes,  indicative  of  deposits  of  rotton  iron 
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pjriles.  These  nre  ductible,  and  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Between  their  strata  is  found 
Boine  bluish  quartz  surrounded  by  pure  gold.  On  the  whole  line  of  tbs  leads,  beginuing 
at  ihe  SoDth  Oarolina  claim  and  up  to  Ilia  Hope,  nliere  they  still  exhibit  the  same  character, 
it  majrbe  said  that  these  slaty  formations,  in  a  breadth  of  several  feet  from  the  walling  of  the 
lead,  coutain  at  least  $18  per  ton. 

Stasislatis. — The  Stanislaus  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  the  middle  branch 
of  the  mother  lode,  immediately  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  At  this  claim  the 
vein  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees. 
The  mine  haa  been  opened  by  three  tunnels,  one  400  feet  long  and  two  of 
100  feet  each,  and  by  several  shafts  running  down  from  the  tunnels.  The 
quartz  is  remarkable  tor  containing  much  gold  in  the  form  of  a  telluride,  which, 
though  very  rich,  has  never  been  worked  so  as  to  yield  much,  Mr.  Coignet, 
who  examined  the  mine,  says: 

The  quartz  croppings  are  white,  with  reddish  tints  in  the  cracks,  and  coctaioing  crystals 
of  feldspar,  of  carbduate  of  lime,  and  of  iron.  The  fre«  ^Id  which  had  been  found  on  the 
surl'ace  changed  readily  into  tellurets  of  gold  and  silver,  aind  into  auriferona  iron  pyrites, 
which,  by  their  decomposition  when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  hare  spread  a  reddish 
hue  over  the  rock.  lu  Ihcae  ledges,  among  which  the  Stanistaos  oSersau  exunple,  the  tbick- 
Dcss  of  tbe  quartz  vadea  considenibly,  both  in  its  course  and  incline,  whereas  the  roofing 
l^hanpng  wall]  remans  perfectly  regular.  Thus,  from  tbe  middle  of  the  tunnel  to  within  a 
tew  ieet  of  the  shaft,  at  tho  northern  estremity  of  French  and  Wood's  claim,  the  crofipings 
bave  a  thickness  of  more  than  six  feet,  whilst  beyond  tbat  space  tbe  quartz  disappears  in  the 
slate,  without,  however,  causing  a  break  in  the  lead.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shalt  just  men- 
tioned tbe  lead  lias  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  contains  numerous  crj'sCals  of  leiiuretfi.  At 
ISO  feet  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  middle  tunnel  a  shaft  was  formerly  sunk  by  Mexicans, 
by  means  of  which  a  large  sum  was  taken.  There  also  the  quartz  has  disappeared,  and  the 
□re  is  found  in  tho  slate. 

The  rich  deposits  of  the  lead  arc  found  in  chimneys  with  a  horizontal  incline  of  about  31 
degrees  to  the  south  in  the  walling,  [foot- wall,]  and  in  the  small  quartz  feeders  which  fallow 
the  line  of  Ibe  slate  formations,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  principal  leads.  It  is  of  im- 
portance lo  observe,  with  regard  to  this  mineral  system,  that  tellurets  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  quartz  which  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  iron ;  and 
hence,  whenever  these  minerals  are  mot  with,  the  speedy  appearance  of  ore  may  be  relied 

Tbe  compact  quartz  of  the  lead  is  often  fonnd  to  contain,  and,  in  fact,  generally  does  con- 
tain, auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  are  sometimes  of  great  richness.  The  slate  formations  in 
which  the  lead  is  imbedded  are  also  full  of  iron  pyrites,  but  contain  no  gold,  or  perhaps  a 
very  small  amount.  Tbe  dilferencc  between  these  two  kinds  of  pyrites  is  such  that  they  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  Tbe  richest  jiyrites,  in  fact,  seldom  crystalize  very 
distinctly,  being  in  compact  masses,  which  clearly  exhibit  the  numerous  lines  of  eJcav,^ge ; 
they  arc  very  bright,  and  bave  a  very  distinct  yellowish  appearance  The  indifFeient  pyrites, 
on  tbe  contrary,  are  found  in  well-defined  cubical  crystalizations  isolated  and  nith  a  shaip 
edge,  and  usually  disseminated  through  the  slate  formations. 

Throughout  the  length  of  the  zone  [tho  main  pay  chimney]  the  roofing  [the  hanging 
wall]  is  well  defined,  Gut  Ibo  walling  [the  foot  wall]  is  irregutat  and  composed  of  quartz 
feeders  which  follow  tbe  stratification  of  the  slato  formations  and  finally  nnite  with  small 
quarts  veins  containing  feldspnr,  carbonates  of  lime,  and,  as  is  tbe  case  alwajs  some  tella- 
rets.  Tbe  associatjon  of  these  minerals  is  so  perfectly  verified  that  nhen  one  is  met  there  is 
a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  others  at  a  short  distance.       »  •  *  • 

These  ores  are  sometimes  of  an  extraordinary  value;  thus,  during  my  visit  lo  Melones,  an 
assay  which  I  made  myself  on  four  ounces  of  snlphnrels  and  tellurots.  taken  from  a  concen- 
tration of  second-class  ores,  yielded  $150  of  gold  apd  51  of  silver,  or  about  Sl'',500  to  Che 
ton  of  concentrated  snlpburels.  *  *  *  No  process  of  economical  manipulation  of  this 
class  of  ores  has,  as  yet,  been  found  without  inflicting  serious  losses.  The  concentration 
which  has  to  be  resorted  to,  costly  in  itself,  still  permits  the  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
precions  metals. 

Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  a  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  to  whom  speci- 
mens of  the  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  mine  were  submitted,  wrote  a  report,  in  which 
he  said : 

These  ores  are  of  extraordinary  interest  fur  the  mineralogist  and  metallurgist,  since  besides 
'.heir  great  richness  in  native  gold,  they  contain  also  telluric  gold  and  silver  In  such  quan- 
Uties  as  have  never  before  been  known.  Telluric  ores  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  rare,  and 
ound  only  in  small  quantities  at  tbe  following  places  ;  at  Olfenbanya,  Salathna,  .^nd  Nag- 
i  Transylvania  ;  lit  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary;  at  the  Sawodinsky  mines,  in  the  Altai 
1  at  Spottsylvania,  in  Virginia.    3ut  at  none  of  these  places  aie  the  telluric 
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ores  as  important  as  in  tbc  Stanislans  mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  tbe  quantiity  found  ii 
so  small  that  no  Teg^ilar  process  for  their  reduction  can  be  said  to  be  in  practice! 

The  samples  of  ore  from  the  Stanislaus  mine,  shown  to  me  hjyoa,  contain  large  qi 
of  sylvanile  or  graphic  tellurium,  of  steel-gray  cotor  und  met^tic  lustre,  bv  far  the  richest 
tellurium  ore,  and  smaller  quantities  of  the  tellariam  of  lead,  recognizable  by  Its  tlu-wbite 
color  and  great  lustre.  It  is  probable  thatothercombinationsoftellariumwiltalso be  fotlud 
on  a  closer  examination  of  the  ores.  *  *  .  >  »  » 

Science  Indicates  and  your  own  experience  fully  proves  that  the  ores  are  not  suitable  for 
cunalfcamation.  Quicksilver  not  only  fails  to  absorb  any  portion  of  the  gold  coutnined  in  the 
telluric  combiaations,  but  the  presence  of  tho  latter  prevenis  the  quicksilver  from  produein? 
its  natnral  effect  even  upon  the  nadve  gold,  lo  that  even  of  tbe  latter  a  comparaiively  small 
percentage  only  can  be  oblwueJ  by  aranlgairfttion.  Nor  would  the  matter  be  much  helped 
by  separating  the  tellurium,  were  that  practicable,  by  roasting,  for  the  Stanislaus  ores  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  t^llurid  of  lead,  and  the  lead,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  injurious 
to  amalgamation.  •  «  •  fj^g  distribution  of  the  ores  in  the  vein  renders  a 

separation  of  them  by  hand  into  three  or  more  different  qualities,  according  to  richness,  com- 
paratively easy  and  Inexpensive.  These  different  qnalilies  I  would  submit  separately  lo  a 
process  of  wet  concentration,  which  for  the  richer  ores  would  have  lo  be  carried  on  with 

For  the  first  qualities,  which  contain  only  a  small  amount  of  gongiie,  I  should  recommend 
cnpellation  wUh  lead.  This  process  consisis  in  melting  a  quantity  of  lead  in  a  cupelling 
furnace  and  gradually  adding  the  finely-crushed  ore  as  soon  as  tho  lead  begins  to  oxydize, 
and  a  coating  of  litharge  is  thereby  formed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  floats  about  on  tbe  molten 
load,  and  the  base  metals  become  oxydized  through  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  and 
with  the  litharge  or  oxyd  of  lead,  which  has  a  tendency  lo  give  up  lis  oxygen.  Tho  olyda- 
tlon  of  the  base  metals  Immediately  liberates  the  gold  and  silver,  which  combiue  with  ihe 
molten  lead  and  are  retained  by  it  while  the  oxydlzed  base  metals  form  with  tbe  litharge  a 
thoroughly  fluid  sla^,  which  can  be  raked  off ;  as  much  further  ore  can  then  be  ad<le<l  as  the 
lead  is  capable  of  absorbing. 

If  experience  should  show  that  a  pait  of  the  tellurium  also  passes  into  the  molten  lead  in  a 
metallic  state,  instead  of  at  once  oxydizing  and  combining  with  the  litharge,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  earlier  Blagos  of  tfie  cupelling  process  in  furnaces  especially 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  lead  which  has  absorbed  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  tbe 
ore  can  be  worked  in  these  furnaces  as  long  as  necessary  to  oxydtze  all  tbe  tellurium,  which 
will  then  gradually  form  tellurite  of  lead,  and  be  raked  off  like  the  flrst  slag  formed  In  the 
beginning  of  the  process.  The  purified  lead  can  then  be  removed  to  the  cupelling  furnace 
and  the  cupellatlon  be  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Sakta  Cruz. — The  Santa  Cniz  minei9l,S00  feet  long  on  tho  western 'braiich 
of  the  mother  lode,  north  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  vein  is  barren  so  far  aa 
examined,  except  in  the  walla,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two  smaller  veins,  wLich 
run  west  15°  north.  Some  of  the  rocTc  has  yielded  $300  per  ton.  A  tnnnel  240 
feet  long  has  been  cnt,  reaching  tho  vein.     No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Union. — The  Union  mine,  400  feet,  is  on  Carson  Hill,  and  tho  vein  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  the  mother  lode.  The  vein  is  30  feet  wide  in  places, 
but  the  best  pay  (from  $20  to  S70  per  ton)  has  been  found  in  a  seam  of  talcoso 
slate  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  20-stamp  stoam  mill 
is  being  built  now. 

Caeson  Creek. — The  Carson  Creek  quartz  mine,  sitnated  on  a  brancli  o£ 
the  mother  lode,  near  the  mouth  of  Carson  creek,  is  1,000  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  12  feet  wide  for  600  feet,  but  then  pinches  out  fill  it  is  only  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  The  thick  part  of  the  claim  has  been  prospected  to  an  average  depth 
of  40  feet,  and  rock  has  been  found  nearly  all  along  to  pay  $i  or  88  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  a  few  rich  pockets.  The  wall  isin  places  as  smooth  asglass.  There  . 
are  parts  of  tho  vein  where  the  quartz  contains  enough  argentiferous  galena  to 
yield  6Q  ounces  of  silver  to  tho  ton.  There  is  on  tbe  claim  a  10-stamp  mill, 
which  lias  heretofore  been  used  for  dry  crushing,  but  is  now  being  remodelled  for 
wet  crushing.  The  pulp,  after  passing  feom  the  battery  and  over  copper-plate, 
is  to  be  settled  in  tanks,  from  which  the  sand  will  be  taken  to  be  ground  in  Hep- 
bum  pans  and  amalgamated  afterwards  in  arrastras  with  iron  floors  and  stone  drags. 

BovEE. — ^The  Bovee  mine,  465  feet  long,  at  Angelo,  includes  four  vans  which 
here  represent  the  mother  lode.  The  main  vein  seems  to  be  talcose  slate  near  the 
surface,  and  is  from  20  to  30  feet  wide.  The  first  vein  to  the  west  of  this  is  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  barren,  and  underlies  a  heavy  bed  of  talc,  three  and  a 
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half  feet  wide.  Tho  next  vein  is  three  feet  vdAv,  and  contains  $8  or  SIO  loclc. 
Then  come  two  feet  of  slate,  teyond  which  is  a  vein  15  feet  wide,  with  hard 
white  baiTcn  quartz  on  the  hanging  wall.  At  a  depth  of  120  feet  it  isonly  three 
feet  tiiick,  and  carries  rich  sulphuiets  in  spots.  The  character  at  that  depth 
clianges  from  a  brittle  white  to  a  blueiah,  Bpermaceti-like  quartz,  which  promises 
well.  The  main  vein  is  a  hard,  white,  barren  qnai-tz,  with  occasional  spota  of 
sulphurets.  It  is  supposed  from  the  dip  of  these  veins  that  they  will  meet  and 
unite  abont  400  feet  below  the  sorface.  At  the  surface  they  axe  about  200  feet 
apart  between  the  onter  lines. 

The  deepest  workings  are  130  feet  down,  and  at  60  feet  drifts  have  been  run 
350  feet  on  the  vein.  All  the  rock  pays  not  less  than  $S  per  tou  ;  but  there  are 
two  pay  chimneys,  which  appear  to  lio  nearly  vertical,  and  which  psud  $16  near 
tho  suilaeo,  and  yield  $2G  per  ton  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  Seama  of  slate  appear 
on  tho  surface,  but  are  not  found  below.  Talc  is  found  mixed  with  the  quartz, 
and  is  rich  in  sulphurets. 

As  soon  as  a  blast  is  let  off  in  the  mine  there  are  men  who  set  to  work  to  break 
and  select  the  rock,  throwing'  aside  all  the  barren  stuff,  of  which  there  is  consid- 
erable. This  breaking  and  selection  needs  to  be  done  without  delay,  because 
lifter  the  rock  has  been  shovelled  about  it  becomes  so  dirty  tlat  its  quality  does 
not  sliow  without  washing. 

Tliis  mine  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  its  first  o^vner,  Mr.  Winters,  and 
accor<ling  to  rumor  its  gross  yield  under  his  management  was  S500,000.  He 
worked  the  claim  along  its  whole  length  by  open  cut  j  and  in  his  eai'ly  workings 
by  picking  the  rook,  he  obtained  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  ton  in  an  arraetra.  No 
such  vein  stone  can  be  found  in  it  now,  though  it  is  still  considered  a  rich  and 
very  valuable  mine. 

The  Bovee  mill  has  10  stamps  of  500  pomids  each,  driven  at  tlie  speed  of 
75  blows  per  minute,  with  eight  inches  drop.  Tho  screen  is  of  wire  No. 
SO.  The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  with  loose  quicksilver,  and 
below  the  screen  there  is  a  copper  plate,  after  passing  which  the  pulp  goes 
iuto  a  tank  where  tho  current  is  airested,and  tluwugh  another  where  the  current 
at  the  surface  is  not  arrested— that  is,  there  is  a  steady  discharge.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Bovee  ran  the  pulp  through  Uiree  tanks,  ono  below  the  other,  with  a  con- 
stant discharge  fh>m  each;  but  the  experiment  satisfied  him  that  the  two  last  did 
not  pay.  The  first  tank  below  the  mortar  catches  coarse  sand;  the  second 
catches  fine  sand;  and  the  third  and  fourth  fill  np  with  slum  that  does  not  pay 
to  work.  The  sands  fi»m  the  first  two  tanks  are  shovelled  upon  a  platft*m, 
from  which  they  are  taken  to  charge  the  Wheeler  &  Randall  pans,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  they  are  ground  in  charges  of  SOO  pounds  each  for  three  hours. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  grinding  is  done  tho  mullers  are  raised  a  little,  and  four 
pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  in.  The  pulp  while  in  the  pan  is  as  thick  as  it 
can  be  worked  conveniently.  To  each  charge  a  large  peck  of  hot  coal  and  wood 
ashes  from  under  the  grate  are  added,  and  steam,  is  thrown  into  the  pulp. 
Wheeler,  the  inventor  of  the  pan,  recommends  the  introduction  of  200  pounds  of 

3uicksilver  at  the  commencement  of  the  grinding.  Bovee  uses  only  four,  intro- 
aced  near  the  close  of  the  grinding.  In  Mr.  Bovee's  opinion,  tho  grinding  is 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  keeping  the  pulp  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  pans.  Three  of  Knox's  pans  are  used  as  settlers  for  each  grinding 
pan,  Tlie  runs  last  for  two  weeks.  If  the  run  lasts  four  weeks  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tho  quicksilver  is  lost,  and  that  which  is  saved  is  corrupt  or  dirty. 

Besides  the  stamp  and  pan  mill,  there  is  an  arrastra  mill  with  15  an-astras, 
driven  by  61  inches  of  water  on  an  overshot  wheel  30  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
feet  wide.  The  rock  is  crushed  in  the  stamp  mill  as  fine  as  peati  for  the  arras- 
tras,  in  which  it  is  ground  for  six  hours  in  charges  of  2S0  pounds  each.  The 
yield  in  the  pans  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  arrastras, 
■  AifGELS, — The  mine  of  the  Angels  Quartz  Mining  Company  is  900  feet  long, 
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and  the  working  vein  lias  an  average  witttli  of  15  fcet  of  talcose  slate  mixed 
with  quai-tz.  The  quartz-lode  is  150  feet  west  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  supposed 
Ihat  the  two  will  meet  about  300  feet  from  the  surface.  There  ia  a  good  gouge 
on  both  sides  and  day  slate  walls  to  the  vein.  The  mine  has  been  worked  tor 
10  years,  and  is  now  yielding  $8  per  ton,  though  assays  show  that  the  i-ock  con- 
tainsfroinS15toS20.  The  gold  is  veiy  fine.  The  mine  has  a  30:Stamp  steam 
mill,  with  a  Blake  crusher  to  prepai-e  the  rock  for  the  stamps,  two  Wheeler  pans' 
for  grinding,  a  Beldcn  settler,  and  lately  an  experiment  has  been  tried  with  one 
of  Ilcsso's  pans.  The  pulp  is  discharged  fi-om  the  mortar  through  a  slot  screen, 
the  orifices  being  as  wide  as  those  in  a  No.  40  wire  screen.  The  advantage  of 
the  slot  screen  is  that  it  dischai^es  more  fireely,  as  the  holes  are  not  plugged  np 
by  the  sulplmrets.  The  deepest  workings  are  186  feet  deep,  and  the  drifts  ex- 
tend along  the  vein  350  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Most  of  the  early  workings 
were  in  open  cut,  and  the  rock  was  richer  at  the  surface  than  in  the  lower  levels. 

Hill. — Dr.  Hill's  mine,  412  feet  long,  is  also  working  on  the  talcose  slate 
vein,  which  averages  15  feet  Tvide,  and  conttuna  much  sihcato  of  lime,  besides 
quarts,  the  slate  occupying  a  very  subordinate  portion  here.  The  proprieter  of 
the  mine  says  that  most  of  the  gold  is  found  in  tlireads  of  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  in  bunches  of  silicate  of  Cme.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  mine  in 
1857  with  arrastras,  and  has  been  continued  since  with  the  exception  of  three 
'  yeai-s.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  amount  spent 
in  the  mine,  8300,000.  There  is  now  a  IS-stamp  mill  at  work  on  it.  The 
depth  fiflm  the  dies  in  the  moiiar  to  the  dischai'ge  is  14  inches,  and  the 
stamps  when  raised  f  o  their  highest  point  are  two  inches  deep  in  the  water.  For 
a  time  no  screen  was  used,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  satisfactoiy. 
The  pi-esent  screen  is  of  No.  CO  wire.  Hunter's  amalgamator  and  Hill's  pan  are 
nsed.  The  latter,  named  after  its  inventor,  the  owner  of  this  mine,  is  a  circular 
copper  dish  six  feet  in  diametei',  six  inches  deep.  A  section  tlirough  the  centre 
i-epresents  a  segment  of  an  oval.  This  bowl  revolves  horizontally  on  a  cen- 
tral axis,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  cup  to  hold  quicksilver.  The  pan  makes  18 
revolutions  fH3r  minute.  The  whole  snriace  of  lie  pan  is  covered  with  amalgam. 
One  of  these  pans  at  the  mill  of  the  Angels  Quartz  Mining  Company  saves  $200 
per  month,  it  is  said.  In  Hill's  mine  there  are  nnmerous  norses  of  barren  slate, 
and  in  one  place  a  trachytic  dike  15  feet  thick  crosses  the  lode  running  west- 
northwest  and  east-southeast.  About  five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  rock  consists  of 
snlphui-ets.  T'ho  silicate  of  hme  gives  a  milky  look  to  the  pulp  as  it  comes  from 
the  mortal-. 

Stickles. — The  Stickles  mine,  400  feet  long,  near  the  town  of  Angels,  on 
the  mother  lode,  which  is  there  20  feet  thick,  is  quartz  and  pay  all  ttie  way 
through,  with  numei-ous  seams  oi  slate.  The  deepest  workings  ai-e  80  feet  below 
the  surtiice,  and  drifts  have  been  run  120  feet  on  the  vein,  m  pay  rock  all  the 
way.    There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  in  operation  on  the  mine. 

Utica. — The  Utica,  600  feet  long,  is  owned  in  San  Francisco,  There  was  a 
nine^amp  mill  which  did  not  pay,  and  has  been  moved  away.  The  deepest 
workings  are  60  feet  from  the  surface. 

LiGHTNEE, — The  Lightner  mine,  400  feet  long,  owned  in  San  Francisco,  was 
worked  in  open  cut  for  three  or  four  years  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  a  10-stamp 
mill,  but  the  expenses  were  a  trifle  more  than  the  receipts,  and  so  the  mill  was 
moved  away  and  the  mine  left  idle.  If  wages  were  a  little  lower  this  mine 
would  pay,  for,  according  to  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a 
largo  body  of  rock  that  will  yield  at  least  «4  or  $5  per  ton,  and  probably  $6  or  S8, 

Ella, — The  Ella  mine  (known  also  by  the  names  of  the  Calaveras,  the 
Terrific,  and  the  Demorest)  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  Angels,  on  a  vein  which 
is  eight  feet  wide  and  crops  out  along  the  surface  for  SCO  or  1,000  feet.  The 
vein-stone  is  a  hard  ribbon  rook,  rich  in  sulphurets,  with  a  seam  of  barren 
"  bastard  quartz  "  in  the  middle.     The  ribbon  rock  yields  |8  per  ton.     The  foot 
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wall  is  black  slate  and  the  hanging  wall  green-stone.  A  shaft  lias  been  Eunk 
110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  rtm  35  feet  on  tlie  vein.  The  mine  is  in 
a  tleep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Bear  mountain,  with  steep  hills  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  but  both  mine  and  mill  are  now  standing  idle. 

At  this  mine  an  experiment  was  tried  of  roasting  the  rock  with  superheated 
Steam.  A  furnace  was  built  20  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diaineter  externally, 
with  an  ore  chamber  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  nine  feet  at  the  top, 
and  16  feet  high.  The  Are  boxes  were  on  the  sides  of  the  ore  chamber  near 
the  bottom,  and  over  the  grating  ran  a  steam  pipe  full  of  orifices,  through  which 
steam  could  escape.  The  rock  as  it  came  from  tho  mine  was  thrown  into  this 
furnace,  and  was  roasted  from  40  to  70  hoois  at  a  i-ed  heat  with  a  steady  dis- 
charge of  superheated  steam  from  the  pipes.  The  heat  was  reduced  by  shut- 
ting off  the  steam,  or  increased  by  letting  on  more.  The  expense  of  roasting  in 
this  method  was  $2  per  ton,  the  price  of  wood — ^tho  only  fuel  used — being  $3  50 
per  cord.  The  sulphurets  were  completely  desulphurized  by  this  method,  and 
the  battery  crushed  tiviee  as  much  in  a  day  as  of  the  run  rock.  The  gold  in 
the  roasted  ore  amalgamated  readily,  but  the  quicksilver  was  lost.  The  experi- 
ment cost  $25,000,  and  waa  r^arded  aa  a  failure. 

West  Point. — ^West  Point  is  a  ijuartz  mining  town  between  the  middle 
and  the  north  fork  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  eastward  from  Moltelumne  Hill, 
from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  and  16  mUoB  by  the  road. 
Its  elevation  is  about  2,800  feet  above  tho  sea.  Tho  bed  rock  is  granite,  and 
the  limestone  belt  lies  three  miles  to  the  west.  Quartz  mining  is  conducted  here 
on  a  peculiar  system.  The  lodes  are  narrow  and  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  their 
wealth  is  confined  chiefly  to  pockets.  Mining  and  milling  are  separate  occupa- 
tions. One  set  of  men  get  quartz,  and  another  set  own  mills  and  do  custom- 
work.  Tho  "  pockety"  character  of  the  veins  renders  raining,  with  the  majority, 
a  very  irregular,  if  not  a  very  uncertiun  business ;  and  there  is  not  one  vein  in 
ten,  even  among  those  which  have  yielded  largo  sums,  that  iviJl  furnish  steady 
employment  to  a  mill.  Tho  custom  among  the  "pocket"  miners  is  to  hunt  for 
pockets  near  tho  surface,  and  when  thoy  have  found  one  they  clean  it  out  care- 
fully, .going  down  seldom  moi-e  than  50  feet;  andhaving  pounded  ou{ the  coarsest 
gold  in  a  Land  mortar,  and  sent  the  quartz  containing  the  finer  particles  to  a 
custom  mill,  they  leave  that  spot  and  hunt  for  another  pocket  near  the  surface. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  down  in  search  of  other  pockets  has  not 
been  cncotu^ging.  The  prospecter  lays  bare  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  vein 
aahe  can.andgoea  picking  along  in  search  of  a  visible  speck  of  gold,  and  having 
found  that,  he  makes  a  cai'eful  search  for  a  pocket  in  the  neighborhood.  When 
these  pocket  minera  are  successful  they  get  a  good  lot  of  money  at  once,  and  many 
of  them  live  liigh  tiU  it  is  gone,  and  then  they  may  have  very  plain  meals  for  thixje, 
sis,  or  nine  montiiB,  before  they  come  on  another  treasui-e.  It  is  siud,  however, 
that  they  have  more  money  to  spend  than  any  other  clasa  of  miners  in  Calaveras 
county.  There  are  some  mines  here  which  ^ve  regular  employment  to  mills 
owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  but  pocket  mining  and  custom  milling  are  fol- 
lowed more  extensive  here  relatively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  There 
are  about  100  men  who  make  pocket  mining  their  only  buainesa.  If  the  quartz 
does  not  yield  $15  per  ton  it  will  not  pay  them ;  and  they  can  tell  by  a  brief 
examination  within  a  dollar  or  two  of  the  yield  per  ton.  When  they  have  found 
something  worthy  of  examination,  they  pound  up  a  fair  sample  in  ahand  mortar 
and  boil  it  in  nitric  acid,  as  a  rode  mode  of  assay. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point  there  are  several  hundred  veins  that  have 
had  rich  pockets,  and  one  hill  400  feet  across  has  three  dozen  such  veins.  In 
many  of  them  the  gold  is  so  fine  that  none  of  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  hand  mortar. 
The  mining  laws  of  West  Point  give  200  feet  on  a  vein  to  a  claim,  and  require 
one  day's  work  every  month  to  hold  a  claim. 
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Fisher's  mill, — Fishei''8  custom  mill,  one  mile  southeast  from  West  Point, 
has  been  running  11  years.  It  is  driven  by  water-power,  has  two  staoipa  and 
two  arrastras,  chiu^a  $7  per  ton  for  working  root,  and  works  two  tons  per 
dav,  ivith  the  services  of  one  man.    The  whole  eatahfishment  cost  about  82,000. 

Habkis's  mill. — Harris's  custom  mill,  on  Sandy  gulch,  a  mile  andaijiiarter 
west  of  West  Point,  has  five  stamps,  four  Brevoort  pans,  and  three  patent  con- 
centrators, and  charges  $5  per  ton  for  working  rock.  This  mill  was  built  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  mnning  almost  constantly. 

Belcher's  mill. — The  Belcher  custom  mill,  a  mile  and  three-quarters  south- 
east of  West  Point,  has  eight  stamps,  but  does  not  run  regularly  because  of  tbe 
difficulty  of  getting  a  steatfy  supply  of  water. 

Lacet's  mill. — Ijacey's  mill  has  five  stamps,  and  does  custom  work  only. 

Secll  Flat  mill.— The  Sknll  Flatmillistwo  miles  east  of  West  P«int,has 
ten  stamps,  goes  by  water,  amalgamates  in  the  mortar  and  in  coppei-plates,  and 
uses  two  Hungerford'e  concentrators,  but  doos  nothing  as  yet  with  the  concen- 
trated tailings.  The  Skull  Flat  Company  owns  cl^ms  on  six  or  seven  veins,  the 
widest  not  over  two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  feet  has  been  reached  in  seveml 
of  them.     The  veins  run  north  and  south,  and  the  rock  pays  $30  or  $35, 

CAitLETOif. — The  Carleton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  West  Point, 
is  on  a  vein  a  foot  wide.  Tliere  are  two  arrastras  which  were  built  in  1866,  and 
crush  and  amalgamate  each  a  ton  per  day, 

Vance  and  Mina  Rica. — Vance's  mill,  five  miles  west  of  West  Point,  has 
eight  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle.  The  Mina  Rica  lias  two  veins  two  feet  thick, 
with  very  hard  quartz,  and  much  water  in  the  lower  levels.  The  mill  has  10 
stamps  and  10  Baus's  pans.  The  power  is  steam.  Both  mine  and  mill  ai'o 
standing  idle. 

MoEKis's  MILL, — Monis's  mill,  near  West  Point,  has  two  arrastras  and  a 
roasting  furnace.  All  the  ore  is  roasted,  and  according  to  report  the  yield  is  S50 
per  ton,  whereas  without  roasting  it  yields  only  $3. 

Mosquito. — ^Tho  Mosquito  mine,  l^.^OO  feet  long,  is  five  miles  west  of  West 
Point,  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide  in  slate.  A  large  quantity  of  rock,  yielding  $7 
per  ton,  wasobtained  near  the  surface  ;  and  now  a  tunnel  is  being  cut  to  open 
the  mine  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  mill  was  built  in  1857,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1863.     It  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

Railroad  Flat  mill. — ^The  R^lroad  Flat  custom  mill,  13  miles  east  of 
Mokelumne  Hill,  has  10  stamps,  was  built  in  1866,  and  does  not  get  enough 
business  to  keep  it  running  constantly.  The  veins  in  the  vicinity  have  not 
been  well  opened. 

WooDHOOSE. — ITie  Woodhouse  mine,  5,000  feet  long,  is  between  the  forks  of 
the  Mokelumne  river,  14  J  miles  by  the  road,  eastward  from  Mokolumne  Hill.  The 
vein  is  four  feet  wide,  rnns  north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
The  walls  on  both  sides  are  granite,  and  there  is  a  white  clay  gouge,  which  is 
generally  found  on  the  foot  wall.  Tho  cropping  of  the  vein  show  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  pay  quartz  is  white  near  the  surface,  and  at  greater  depth  ia 
bluish  and  rich  in  sulphurets.  Tho  barren  quartz  is  white,  glassy,  and  coarse- 
grained. The  first  pay  chimney  is  found  1,800  feet  from  tJie  south  fork  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  (which  is  the  boundary  of  the  claim,)  and  900  feet  above  its 
level  on  the  mountain  side.  This  chimney  is  150  feet  long  horizontally.  After 
an  interval  of  600  feet  another  chimney  is  found,  and  this  one  is  400  teet  long, 
beyond  which  the  lode  is  ban^en  for  200  feot,  and  then  it  splits  up  for  1,000  feet 
into  small  branches  less  than  a  foot  wide.  These  conttun  good  pay,  and  one 
shaft  has  been  sunk  100  feet  to  work  them.  Beyond  tliia  place  the  vein  has  not 
been  prospected.  The  rock  fi:om  the  different  chimneys  can  be  distinguished  by 
persons  feroiliar  with  the  mine.  All  the  i-ock  in  the  pay  cliimneys  is  worked. 
The  vein  is  crossed  by  several  trap  dikes  which  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping 
slightly  to  the  south.     They  appear  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  position  of  the  pay 
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chimneys ;  tliat  is,  the  appearance  of  a  dike  is  not  considered  an  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  a  cliimney.  Most  Of  the  work  has  been  done  through  cross- tunnels 
which  strike  the  vein  300  or  300  feet  from  the  surface.  The  mine  has  a  15- 
stampmill,  wliicli  hos  crushed  14,000  tons  of  rockand  taken  out  SI 40,000.  After 
the  pulp  has  been  amalgamated  in  the  mortair  and  on  copper-plates,  it  is  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  and  the  blanket  washings  are  ground  and  amalgamated  in 
five  Brovoort  pans.  The  mill  is  driven  by  two  30-foot  overshot  water  wheels. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  or  "float"  rock  along  the  surface  of  the 
vein,  and  3,000  feet  of  11-inch  iron  pipe  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  pui-pose  of 
washing  this  float  rock  by  hydraulic  process.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  rock  from 
the  lower  levels  is  lost  in  tlie  sulphurets,  and  an  agreement  has  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  revolving  furnace  to  roast  15  tons  in  24  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $3 

Holmes. — The  Holmes  mine,  1,600  feet  long,  south  of  the  Woodhouse  and 
adjoining  it,  was  opened  in  1866,  Tlie  vein  is  eight  feet  mde,  and  has  been 
opened  by  tunnel  along  a  length  of  500  feet.  Tlio  mine  has  a  10-stamp  mill. 
The  sulphurets  contain  from  S300  to  81,300  per  ton. 

Boston. — ^The  Boston  mine  adjoins  the  Woodhouse  on  the  north,  and  was 
worked  by  an  eiglit-stamp  mill  in  1853,  but  did  not  pay.  The  mill  was. washed 
away  aftenvai'ds.  Some  Mexicans  are  now  at  work  on  the  mine,  with  two 
arrastras  driven  by  water.    They  obtain  their  rock  from  small  inch  chimneys. 

Quail  Hill, — Quail  Hill,  near  the  western  lino  of  the  county,  lias  a  large 
deposit  of  amiferoua  talcose  elate,  containmg  seams  of  qaoitz  and  copper  ore.  It 
is  not  a  well-defined  vein,  but  the  genei'al  coui-so  appears  to  be  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  the  dip  60°  to  the  northeast.  The  width  is  about  60  feet.  Much 
of  the  surface  has  been  washed  in  sluices,  which  paid  at  times  very  well.  The 
total  yield  in  sluices  was  not  less  than  825,000,  and  besides  the  gold  150  tons 
of  good  copper  ore  were  obtained.  This  mine  is  the  property  of  a  San  Francisco 
company,  which  is  now  buiUling  a  20-etamp  mill  and  coustmcting  a  ditch  11 
miles  long  from  Salt  Spring  reservoir.* 

'  Professor  SiUiman,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  C;i.lifomia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

In  (he  searcli  for  ores  of  copper  which  occurred  in  California  in  what  is  now  known  as  Ibo 
copper  belt  of  the  Lower  Sierras,  deposits  of  iron  rust,  as  they  were  called  by  the  minora, 
were  observed  at  namerous  points  fur  bolow  the  ranse  of  the  main  gold  belt  ot  the  Sierras. 
Several  of  those  ochrnceons  deposits  had  been  previoualy  located  by ' 


:^Ld  before  there  was  any  knowledge  or  snspicioa  even  of  the  exisleoce  of  ores  of  copper  ii 
"       -  - -'  ■'--1.   Itw "---' ■- '--  ■■--'—-=---■•--- -■- 


with  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  gulches  oi 
:ourses  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  rusty  deposits  were  rich  in  placer  goM,  having'  been 
Korked  for  gold  frum  an  enrlj  date.  The  searcb  for  copper  in  this  kind  of  deposit  was  not 
Ktmmercially  successful,  aithongh  there  were  shipments  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  of 
;opper,  red  oxyd.and  metallic  copper,  foa  limited  estont  from  both  the  localities  here  referred 
0,  (the  Harpen ding  mine  in  Placer  coanly,  and  the  Quail  Hill  iu  Calaveras,)  the  motalfrom 
vhich  was  known  to  contain  a  notable  value  of  gold  and  silver,  stated  to  ha  about  850  to  the 
on  of  ore.  This  search  for  copper  has  however  opened  up  these  deposits  so  as  to  display 
heir  character  in  a  conspicuous  maimer. 
The  rocks  appear  to  have  been  onginally  talcose  and  chlorttic  schists,  sometimes  mica- 
eous,  enclosing  masses  of  argillite,  and  of  quartz,  which  appears  to  have  been  massive 
nough  at  certain  points  to  assume  the  character  of  a  vein,  and  parallel  to  the  stratification, 
.hich  has  the  usual  northwestern  strike  and  easterly  dip  of  the  region.  All  this  mass  of 
intorial,  which  at  Qaail  Hill  is  certainly  300  feet  wide,  and  possibly  twice  that,  and 
.ith  a  linear  extent  exceedinff  1,000  feet,  appears  to  have  been  very  highly  impregnated 
•r  mineralized  by  sulphurets,  chiefly  of  iron,  with  a  portion  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead, 
'he  sulphurets  have  undergone  almost  total  decomposition  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
saving  soft  ochraceous  deposits  of  a  rusty  red  and  yellow  color,  and  staining  the  rocks  with 
<riUiaut  color,  a  peculiarity  which  the  miners  have  characterized  by  the  name  of  "  calico 
ocks,"  Tbis  decomposition  or  oxydation  of  (he  sulpharels  has  extended  to  a  point  as  low 
q  atmospheric  influences  extend,  or  probably  to  a  point  where  water  is  permanently  foond, 
hich  at  Quail  Hill  is  assumed  to  be  about  JTOfeet  below  the  ontcrop  ot  the  mass.  Dikes 
f  porphyry  and  of  other  rocks  commonlr  called  intrnsive  are  seen  dividing  these  great  ore 
bannels  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the  line  of  strike.    But  the  decomposition  which  has 
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COLLIEE. — The  Collier  claim,  one  mile  southeast  of  Quail  Hill,  ia  similar  in 
cliai'a«ter  to  the  preceding  mine,  and  has  l>een  worked  in  the  same  manner. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is  said  that  if  the  mill  at  Quail 
Hill  succeeds  one  will  bo  built  here. 

affected  other  portions  of  the  ore  channel  appears  also  to  hsve  changed  them,  foe  they  are 
found  to  be  reduced  completely  to  the  condition  of  kaolin  and  lithroniarge,  or  licdred  altera^ 
tions  of  feldspathic  rocks.  The  outlines  of  the  feiaspar  cryBlals  are  still  oaaily  distinguiahed, 
although  the  mass  of  the  dikes  is  completely  friable. 

In  another  paper  on  the  mine  Professor  Sillimau  says  the  explorations  made .  for  copper 
have  laid  open  the  deposit  sufGcientlj  to  disctoso  deariy  its  true  nature,  eiteut,  and  almost 
incalculable  vaiuo  in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  an  ore  chaimel,  conformable  like  all  the  copper 
mines  of  the  region  to  the  line  of  strike  of  the  rocks,  not  less,  probably,  than  300  leet  in 
width,  and  peihaps  more  than  twice  that  width.  Its  eastern  wall  is  distinctly  seen  in  the 
open  cut,  as  shown  in  the  secllon,  dipping  easterly  about  70°.  Tbe  western  wall  has 
never  been  seen,  bat  is  certainly  pretty  far  down  the  slope,  on  the  western  side.  The 
coQtenla  of  this  enormous  channel  of  ore-bearing  ground,  so  far  as  exposed,  are  entirely- 
decomposed  by  chemical  agency,  so  that  they  offer  to  tbe  miner  and  geologist  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  known  of  the  total  destruction  of  metallic  sulphurata  which  plainly 
once  filled  the  wbole  chasm,  uow  converted  into  gossans  or  oxides  of  iron  of  various  colors, 
and  carbonates  of  copper,  mingled  with  masses  of  spongy  and  white  quartz,  of  talcose  and 
chloritic  rocks,  rotten  porphyry,  heavy  spar,  &c,  &ii.,  all  so  completely  changed  and 
decayed  by  the  canses  alluded  to  that  the  entire  mass  yields  to  the  pick  and  shovel  in  any 
direction.  This  extreme  decay  of  the  original  contents  renders  the  study  of  the  mass  at  Srsl 
a  little  difficnic;  no  sulphurets  of  any  kind  remain  visible  to  guide  the  eye,  but  in  tbeir 
place  everywhere  the  results  of  their  decomposition. 

The  moss  is  evidently  a  ^eantic  vein,  the  main  conslituent  of  which  was  a  highly  sulphu- 
retted quartz,  holding  originally  iron  and  copper  pyrites  throughout  its  entire  mass  ;  tbese 
'  sulphurets,  and  the  quartz  itself,  being  very  unifonnly  impregnated  at  all  parts  with  gold 
and  silver.  Examined  by  the  battea,  tne  pan,  or  the  horn  spoon,  no  part  of  Iha  contents  of 
this  great  ore  channel  fails  to  give  abundant  "prospects"  of  gold.  Even  the  dry  cherty 
croppings  broken  from  all  parts  of  tbe  hill,  without  selection,  gave  an  ample  show  of  gold. 
The  gulch  at  the  base  of  the  hill  has  always  yielded  good  washings,  and  does  so  still,  the 
soarce  of  which  is  irom  the  ores  of  Qutul  Hill.  I  found  tbe  gold  in  nearly  all  tbe  varieties 
of  mineral  contents  contained  in  the  hill,  showing  that  any  attempt  at  selection  wonld  be 
useless,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  mass  must  be  worked  as  it  runs,  except  certain  layers  of 
soft  white  rock,  resembling  kaolin,  which  ate  probably  too  poor  in  gold  to  pay  for  working. 

Extent  op  Expi'>rations.— This  mass  has  been  opened  by  a  cut  driven  82  feet  intc 
it,  beyond  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  by  an  incline  57  feet  long,  at  an  angle  of  33'^,  and  by  a 
shaft  43  feet  below  tlie  cut,  sunk  in  pursuit  of  copper  ore.  The  shall  in  the  open  cut 
explores  the  mass  over  80  feet  below  the  walls  of  the  cut  and  nearly  150  feet  below  the  crown 
of  the  hil!.  Another  shafl,  sunk  100  feet  south  of  the  open  cut,  opens  the  deposit  to  a  total 
depth  of  90  feet  under  the  crown  of  the  hill.  Hear  Gopher  Gulch  is  another  shaft  63  feet 
deep,  which  passes  into  the  unchanged  sulphurets  25  feet,  it  is  said,  from  its  moulh,  (this 
ehalt  has  water  in  it  now, )  or  about  170  feet  under  the  hill. 

The  position  of  all  these  openings  is  seen  on  the  map  ;  but  tbere  is  a  tunnel,  not  shown 
on  the  map,  run  some  70  feet  into  the  hill,  on  ttie  west  side,  and  several  hnndred  feet  (about 
SoO  feet)  beyond  the  western  limits  of  tlie  location,  in  which  the  eutire  mass  of  the  hill  ia 
still  seen  to  be  completely  decomposed  at  that  part  also,  the  luimel  having  been  run  by  tbe 
pick  alone.  From  this  tunnel  I  obtained  spongy  quartz,  which  prospected  well  for  gold ; 
but  this  point  is  very  far  west  of  the  supposed  productive  limits  ot  the  deposit.  Numerous 
Eurface-piU  have  also  been  sunk  over  the  hill  in  various  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
averages,  from  ail  of  which  gold  prospects  may  be  obtained  in  the  pan. 

Yaluje  of  tub  Ores. — I  collected  for  assay  and  practical  workings  careful  samples 

1.  The  whole  face  of  the  open  cut  on  both  sides  and  end. 

2.  The  incline  shaft. 

3.  Tbe  south  shaft. 

I  give  here  only  tha  general  results  and  averages,  viz ; 

(1.)  The  average  from  Ibe  three  places  named  above  was  by  working  tests; 

Gold $23  18 

Silver 5  91 

Total  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 35  09 

By  assay,  vftluaper  ton  of  2,000  pounds 50  17 
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Bktjshvh,le. — Tlie  Austin  and  HatliWay  mine  at  JSruslwillo,  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  Calaveras  river,  is  on  a  similar  deposit,  and  1ms  been  workert  down 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  owners  of  the  mine,  who  reside  in  San  Francisco, 
are  erecting  a  20-stanip  steam  mill. 

Plymottth. — The  Plymouth  mine,  2,000  feet  lon^,  at  Brushville,  la  on  a 
deposit  similar  to  that  at  Quail  Hill,  Mr.  Heusch,  a  mining  engineer,  who 
esamined  the  mine  in  1865,  said  : 

This  mioeral  deposit  mny  be  described  ns  a  vein  or  belt  of  gold-bearing  quartz  imbediliitl 
in  a  soft  decomposed  talcose  rock,  tlie  whole  being  enclosed  between  two  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  greenstone.    The  quartz,  of  which  there  ia  a  lode  of  abont  eight  leet  in  width, 

(2.)  Ten  (10)  small  samples  collected  at  various  points  in  the  open  cut,  with  a  view  to 
determine  where  the  ore  was  richer  or  pooler,  (the  details  of  which  are  appended. )  gave— 
Gold $17  08 

Silver 5  ea 

Total sa  90 

Assay  valne  of  same . 24  TO 

(3.)  A  large  lot  of  2,843  ponnds  of  ores  collecteil  soma  time  aince,  under  direction  of 
Messrs.  Attwood  and  Peachy,  were  carefully  worked  by  Mr.  Lewis  Blandiug,  giving  by 
wotkiug  tests  an  average  of — 

Gold S35  OS 

Silver 14  33 

Total 49  46 

Assay  value  .- ., 62  65 

(1.)  Averaging-  these  three  independent  sets  of  returns,  aa  we  have  for  the  general  aver- 
age- 
Gold $30  11 

Silver 8  68 

Averaging  total  working  testa 38  79 

Average  assay  valne f.2  51 

An  inspection  of  tbo  tabulated  results  given  in  detail  with  this  leport  will  shttw  that  the 
silver  is  very  unequally  disposed,  being  foniid  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  incline  shaft  or 
near  ila  mouth.  If  we  view  the  resuUs  from  the  least  favorable  side,  oven  accepting  the 
lowest  single  averages  as  those  most  likely  to  be  obtained  in  working  in  the  large  way,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  eonclusiou  that  the  whole  masa  of  the  ores  at  Quail  Hill,  so  far  as 
exniored,  exceeds  the  average  gold  tenor  of  most  of  the  best  quartz  mines  of  the  State  of 

Cost  and  Mode  op  Treatmest.— At  Quail  Hill  the  water-power  ia  suiEcient  to  move 
100  stamps,  as  the  water  is  delivered  under  an  estimated  pressure  of  aboat  200  feet  head. 
The  only  water  in  all  the  region  is  at  the  command  of  the  owners  of  Quail  Hill.  The  reser- 
voir has  a  present  area  of  over  650  acres,  and  the  right  of  flowage,  by  the  lerms  of  its  loca- 
tion, of  an  elevation  of  15  feet  move  than  its  present  height.  A  lino  of  survey  is  now  being 
run  for  a  ditch,  estimated  lo  be  of  about  ten  (tO)  miles  in  length,  to  convey  the  water  to 
Quail  Hill,  and  also  of  the  line  marking  the  area  of  flowage  at  an  elevation  15  feet  higher 
than  the  present.     This  reservoir  fills  the  valley  known  aa  Salt  Spring  Valley. 

With  these  facilities  it  ia  estimated  that  the  cost  of  treatment  of  the  Quail  Hill  ores  will 
not  exceed  70  to  80  cents  per  ton,  including  the  cost  of  extraction  and  delivery  at  mill. 
The  mode  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  gold,  which  is  all  free,  viz : 
amalgamation  in  battery,  double  discharge  j  moderately  coarse  screens.  No.  2  or  No.  3 ; 
amalgamated  copper  aprons  and  riffiee;  large  settlers  to  collect  amalgam  and  mercury  j  an 
ample  flow  of  pure  water  to  aid  in  settling  the  residuum,  and  large  siime  pita  to  retain  the 
tailings,  are  the  main  features.  As  experience  in  the  management  of  the  ores  teaches  us  better 
methods,  such  improvements  as  are  thus  warranted  may  gradually  be  introduced.  Blankets 
may  form  a  part  of  the  tyatem,  following  the  copper  inclines. 

I  would  not  advise  an  estimate<of  value  exceeding  (10  per  ton,  net  saving,  or  say  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  demoustraled  value.  The  residue  is  not  lost,  and  the  ample  head 
and  tiow  of  water  will  perniil  the  corepany  at  any  future  time  to  set  up  a  pan  mill,  or  any 
other  .ipproved  mode  of  working  over  the-  tailings,  provided  the  tailings  are  retained  as 
herein  advised,  and  should  be  found  valuable. 
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occupies  the  western  part  of  the  vein,  whils  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with  the  auriferous 
talcose  rock,  the  whole  forming  a  regular  channel  of  gold-beatiug  matter  of  about  40  feet 
in  widlb,  many  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  doabtless  many  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  is  in 
fact  a  wide  chasm,  running  through  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  filled  with 
auriferous  quartz  and  other  gold-bearing  matter. 

Mr.  Heaech  estimated  that  there  were,  within  300  feet  of  tlio  SHiface,  in  a 
len,§th  of  600  feet,  214,185  tons  of  auriferous  matter  tliat  would  yield  $10  gross 
and  84  net  per  ton.  There  is  a  IQ-stamp  mill  on  the  mine,  and  it  began  to  mn 
on  the  1st  of  September.    The  estimatetl  yield  \s  ©8  per  ton,  and  the  expense  $2. 

fjAMPHEAE. — The  Lamphear  mine,  1 ,800  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southeast  of 
Mohelumne  Hill,  is  on  n  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  Ireen  worked  to  a 
depth  of  45  feet  and  to  a  length  of  100  feet.  Six  hundred  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  and  some  of  it  was  quite  rich.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill  on 
the  mine. 

Cabwalladeb  mill. — The  Cadwallador  mill  has  three  stamps,  was  hnilt 
for  prospecting,  and  is  not  at  work. 

Feesch  mill. — The  French  mill,  at  Rich  gnlch,  six  miles  east  of  Mokelumne 
Hill,  was  bujit  two  years  ago,  has  15  stamps,  and  is  standing  idle. 

McGltsn's  mill. — McGIjTm's  sis-stamp  mill,  erected  at  San  Andreas  to  crush 
quartz,  is  being  moved  to  Irvine's  claim,  on  the  old  channel,  to  crush  cement. 

Ceeeokee. — The  Cherokee  mine,  1,700  feet  long,  west  of  Altaville  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  line  of  the  mother  lode,  was  discovered  by  some 
placer  miners,  who  washed  the  gravel  and  clay  from  tho  surface  of  a  vein  of 
decomposed  quartz,  and  dug  up  the  carious  quartz  filled  with  auriferous  clay  and 
washed  that  too,  Tbo  discoverers,  liaving  taken  out  S37,000,  sold  to  others, 
who  got  #9,000  and  then  leased  it  to  a  gentleman  who  obtained  #30,000;  and 
after  him  came  a  party  who  got  out  $25,000.  The  mine  is  now  owne<l  by  a 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  a  16-stamp  mill  now  idle  on  it.  Tho  gold  is 
coarse  and  is  in  pockets,  and  most  of  the  rock  does  not  yield  more  than  $2  or  $3 
per  ton. 

Sah  Uoiukgo. — At  San  Domingo  a  lich  auriferous  pocket  was  found  in  lime- 
stone, the  rock  yielding  $1,500  per  ton.  After  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
was  extracted  the  mine  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company  ibr  110,000.  They 
never  obtained  any  return  for  it. 

JICEPHl's.— At  Murphy's  a  similar  pocket  was  found  and  a  mill  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  Althoagh  water  could  have  been  obtained  in  constant 
supply,  it  was  driven  by  steam.  Tho  rich  rock  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
mill  was  sold  and  removed. 

At  Murphy's  there  is  a  three-stamp  mill  nowrunning,  called  the  Valparaiso  mill. 

At  Cavo  City  some  rich  rock  was  found,  and  a  mill  was  built,  but  it  has  since 
been  moved. 

At  El  Dorado  there  is  a  mill. 

Citispis. — Tho  Crispin  mine,  S,400  feet  in  length,  two  miles  west  of  JIurpiiy's, 
is  on  a  vein  which  rnns  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  SO", 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  150  feet 
on  tho  vein.  The  width  of  the  lode  Js  six  feet,  but  the  pay  is  confined  near  the 
surface  to  a  very  narrow  seam  next  the  hanging  wall,  though  it  widens  as  it  goes 
down.  The  pay  chimney  is  only  30  feet  long  on  the  surface,  but  ct  the  100-foot 
level  the  diifts  have  not  reached  tho  end  in  either  direction.  Tho  walls  ate  of 
slate,  with  a  gouge  of  araiferous  talcose  slate.  There  is  a  water-wheel  for 
pumping  and  hoisting,  but  no  mill.  A  custom  mill  cruslied  235  tons  and  obt^ed 
on  average  of  S20  per  ton. 

A  qnartz  lodo  ranning  northwest  and  southeast  passes  through  Murphy's  and 
Douglas  Flat,  and  has  been  struck  at  many  places  by  plac«r  miners.  At  the 
surface  it  consists  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  all  along  its  line  quarta;  boulders 
are  found,  and  some  of  them  have  been  rich. 
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Isabel. — The  Isabel  mine,  about  half  a  mile  westivarcl  from  VailGcito,  yichled 
$50,000  in  a  single  pocket.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  aa  it  tliii  not  pay  it  ivas 
moved  away,  and  the  mine  is  not  worked. 

Calatbeitas. — The  Calaveritaa  mill,  erected  about  10  yeai-a  ago  by  a 
French  company  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  lias  been  moved  away.  It  neva- crushed 
a  pound  of  quartz  from  the  mine  wbieli  it  was  built  to  work.  Before  it  was 
completed  the  pocket  supposed  to  represent  the  average  richness  of  the  vein  was 
eshaosted,  and  as  no  auriferous  rock  could  bo  found  aftenvarda,  the  mill  had 
nothing  to  do.  ^ 

Albion. — Tlie  Albion  mine,  in  Salt  Springvalley,  three  miles  west  of  Copper- 
opolis,  has  been  worked  for  three  years  with  a  10-atamp  mill.  The  average  yield 
is  about  $6  per  ton,  leaving  very  little  profit.     The  gold  coins  $11  per  ounce. 

Thokfe's, — Thorpe's  mine,  600  feet  long,  six  miles  west  of  Angels,  is  on  a 
vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  similar  in  its  gangue  to  the 
Bovee  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  lodo  is  three  feet,  and  the  yield  is  $10  per  ton. 
The  rack  is  crushed  and  amalgamated  by  two  arrastras,  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
S4  leet  in  diameter. 

The  Ratcliffe  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  two  miles  southwest  of  Angels,  on  the 
Copperapolis  road.  The  vein  is  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  is  quartz 
mixed  witU  talcose  slate.  This  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  steadily  for  18  months,  by  one  man,  who  thi-ows  the  quartz  upon 
the  road,  where  it  is  ground  iine  by  the  heavy  wagons  passing  over  it,  and  then 
he  shovels  the  dust  into  his  sluice,  which  runs  along  the  rood,  and  catches  the 
gold.     Thij  is  the  only  lode  mine  worked  on  this  plan  in  the  State. 

Oahpektee.— Adjoining  the  Ratcliffe  mine  and  on  the  eamc  vein  is  the  Car- 
penter mine,  on  which  a  five-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1855.  The  mill  was  moved 
to  Angels,  and  the  mine  is  now  lying  idle. 

PcRNELL. — The  Pumell  mine,  600  feet,  adjoining  the  Carpenter,  has  been 
worked  for  ilvo  or  six  years,  and  a  10-stamp  mill  is  now  going  up  on  it. 


SECTION    VI. 

AMADOK    COUNTY. 

Amador,  one  of  the  smallest  mining  counties  of  tho  State,  and  also  one  of 
the  raost  prosperous,  lies  between  the  Mokclumne  and  Cosumnes  rivers,  extending 
from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  neai-  the  plain,  with  a  length  of  50  miles  and 
an  average  width  of  14.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  mother  lode,  which 
crosses  tho  county  about  12  miles  from  the  western  boundary,  and  has  within 
tlireo  miles  three  mines,  which  liave  all  been  worked  continuously  for  15  ycoi-s, 
have  probably  produced  not  less  than  $8,000,000,  aad  form  the  most  remarkable 
cluster  of  quartz  mines  on  one  vein  in  tho  State.  Twelve  miles  further  east, 
near  Volcano,  there  is  another  rich  quartz  mining  distiict,  whicli  has  some  pecu- 
liar features.  Otherwise,  the  county  has  not  much  wealth.  It  has  no  great 
thoroughfare  leading  across  the  mountains,  no  jtlaco  of  fashionable  summer 
resort,  no  productive  mines  of  copper,  no  extensive  hydraulic  claims,  few  rich 
surface  placers,  and  no  quarries  of  marble  or  deposits  of  plumbago. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  prosperous  but  not  extensive.  The  farmera 
do  not  aim  to  do  more  than  supply  the  home  demand,  except  in  wine,  and  for 
that  there  is  no  regular  market  as  yet.  The  county  has  a  large  number  of  vine- 
yards, and  they  are  cultivated  with  care.  Timlier  is  abundant  in  tho  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  but  scanty  in  the  western. 

Near  the  eastern  boundary,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
Silver  lake,  a  mile  long  and  a  half  mile  wide,  suiTOunded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
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It  will  probably  liccome  a  favorite  Bummer  ■  resort  at  some  future  tine,  wlien 
better  means  of  access  ai-e  provided. 

A  road  following  up  the  main,  divide  between  the  Coaumnes  and  Mokelumne 
rivers,  in  lliia  coonty,  lends  across  tlie  Sien-a  Nevada  through  the  Carson  pass. 
It  was  made  at  considerable  expense,  but  there  is  not  much  travel  on  it. 

The  most  remarkable  topographical  feature  of  the  county  is  the  Jackson 
biitte,  which  rises  1,200  feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  five  miles  from  the  county 
seat.  In  form  it  is  a  regular  cone,  with  a  sharp  peak,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
it  ever  had  a  crater,  although  it  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  an  extinct  volcano. 

Jaukson  creek,  Sutter  creek,  Dry  creek,  and  Indian  creek,  which  drain  the. 
county  between  the  rivers  that  serve  as  boundaries,  all  go  dry  in  the  spring. 
Water  is  supplied  by  SS  ditches,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  433  miles  and  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $1,154,500.  The  only  Etrge  ditches  are  the  Butte,  Amador, 
and  Volcano  ditches. 

The  county  debt  is  $100,000,  and  the  Stat«  and  county  taxes  together  are 
S3  20  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value. 

Jackson,  the  county  seat,  formerly  had  rich  placera  in  its  neighborhood,  but 
now  depends  chiefly  upon  quartz.  Sutter  Creek  is  the  chief  town  and  business 
centre  of  the  county.  It  ranks  next  to  Grass  Valley  for  the  production  of  quartz 
gold.  Amador  and  Drytown  are  other  towns  situated  on  or  near  the  mother 
lode.     Volcano,  the  only  placer  mining  town  in  the  county  now  produdng  much 

fold,  is  on  the  Ume  belt,  and  has  diggings  very  similar  to  those  of  Columbia  and 
Inrphy's.  Butte  Gity,  which  depended  on  shallow  placets  and  was  once  popu- 
lous and  piT^perous,  is  now  exhausted  and  abandoned.  Buena  Vista,  Forest 
Home,  Willow  Springs,  Slabtown,  Clinton,  and  Aqueduct  City  are  also  worked 
out.  Tiddleto\vn  has  a  few  good  hydraulic  claims,  and  Lanelia  Plana  several 
that  pay  a  little  nioro  than  cspenses.  lone  City  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
fanning  land,  and  there  are  more  than  1,000,000  vines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county,  as  a  class,  were  unprofitable  previous  to 
1858,  but  since  that  year  they  have  been  steadily  improving,  and  the  wliite  pop- 
ulation has  been  increasing.  It  is  estimated  by  county  officers  who  have  occa- 
sion to  make  close  observation,  that  1,000  Chinamen  have  left  the  county  tliis 
year. 

Several  high  ridges  or  divides  that  come  down  from  the  Sierra  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  gravel  with  rich  auriferous  strata  in  them,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  save  the  general  resemblance  of  these 
ridges  to  others  known  to  bo  auriferous. 

Voi.cAKo. — The  to^vn  of  Volcano,  situated  on  the  lime  belt,  12  miles  east- 
ward from  Jackson,  was  so  named  because  it  is  in  a  deep  basin,  and  the  first 
miners  at  the  place  supposed  they  were  in  an  extinct  crater.  This  supposition 
has  not  been  accepted  as  correct  by  scientific  men  generally  who  have  visited 
the  place,  although  there  are  many  mai-ks  of  volcanic  outflows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  dig^gs  here  ai-e  very  similar  to  those  of  Mm'phy's  and  Columbia 
u  the  lime  belt  fmther  south,  and  the  samo  difficulties  of  drainage  have  been 


On  China  Hill,  south  of  Volcano,  ai-e  the  following  hydraulic  claims ; 

Boss  &  Co.,  300  by  100  feet,  have  been  at  work  ance  1855,  and  have  made 
$5  or  $6  per  day.  During  the  last  three  yeai-s  threo  men  have  been  employed. 
Their  claim  is  80  feet  deep. 

Goodrich  &  Co.  have  200  by  100  feet,  have  worked  for  18  years,  and  have 
not  found  very  good  pay.  The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
years.     There  are  two  men  at  work. 

Farrin  &  Co.  have  SOO  by  100  feet,  and  are  working  to  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
below  which  they  have  no  drainage,  and  must  hoist  their  dirt.  The  chiim  has 
been  worked  at  intervals  for  13  years,  and  now  employs  three  men. 

The  Murphy  &  Co.  claim  is  300  by  100  feet  on  the  surface,  and  100  feet  deep. 
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has  paiil  from  $8  to  S12  per  day  to  the  hand  until  within  tho  last  year,  aiul  lately 
has  not  paid  expenses. 

There  have  been  a  nnmlier  of  other  claims  on  China  Hill,  lint  they  are  either 
abandoned  or  of  little  note. 

At  the  mouth  of  China  gulch  are  the  following  dump-bos  claims : 

Foster  &  Co.  have  400  by  150  feet,  employ  six  or  seven  men,  and  have  been 
at  work  since  1833,  excepting  fi-om  1858  till  1862,  when  they  were  idle,  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  open  cnt  to  give  them  drainage.  In  1866  they  took 
out  SS,500  clear  of  expenses.  The  cmim  will  last  three  years,  and  is  worked 
only  ill  the  sumnjen 

Sullivan  &  Co.  have  200  by  150  feet,  commenced  work  in  18C5,  and  have 
made  $3  or  S4  per  day  to  the  hand.  They  employ  four  men,  and  their  claim 
will  last  two  years. 

Armstrong  &  Co.  have  SOO  by  150  feet,  and  employ  five  men.  They  com- 
menced work  in  1S52,  and  made  good  pay  till  1857,  when  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  drainage.  In  1861  they  began  again,  and  did  well  till  1866,  in  which 
they  only  paid  expenses.  This  year  they  are  again  getting  good  pay.  The 
claim  will  last  seven  or  eight  years.     It  is  worked  only  in  the  summer. 

Ilayt  Si  Co.  liavc  a  very  smaE  claim. 

On"5Iahala  Flat,  Gootlrich  and  Co.  have  a  hydranlio  claim,  200  by  100  feet. 
They  have  worke<l  since  1856,  and  have  made  wages  until  lately.  "  Two  men 
are  employed. 

On  Volcano  Flat  are  the  following  dump-box  claims,  which  are  worked  only 
in  summer : 

Tcrrill  &  Co.  have  400  by  100  feet,  and  employ  six  men.  The  claim  liaa 
been  worked  since  1861,  and  has  paid  very  well. 

Green  &  Co.  have  300  by  100  feet,  employ  five  men,  have  been  at  work  einue 
1801,  and  have  made  good  pay. 

The  Italian  claim  lias  been  worked  since  1865,  and  pays  well. 

Cen-elli  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1865,  and  have  obtained  good  pay. 

Much  ground  now  occupied  for  gardening  purposes  in  Volcano  will  he  mined 
out  within  three  or  four  years. 

QtTAKTZ  Regulations  of  Amadoe. — In  Amador  county,  each  tlistrict  has 
its  own  mining  regulations  for  quartz,  as  weU  aa  for  placer  mining.  If  a  claim 
is  not  within  the  Smits  of  any  district,  it  may,  according  to  custom,  be  recorded 
ill  tho  nearest  district,  and  held  under  its  laws. 

In  the  Volcano  district  a  lode  claim  for  one  person  is  SOO  feet  on  the  vein,  and 
75  feet  on  each  side. 

In  the  Kne^rove  district  a  claim  for  one  person  is  30b  feet,  and  100  feet  on 
each  side,  and  in  this,  as  in  tho  Volcano  district,  one  day's  work  is  necessary  each 
month  to  hold  each  share. 

In  tho  Volcano,  Pinegrove,  Clinton,  and  Jackson  districts  a  company's  claim, 
no  matter  how  large,  may  be  held  for  a  year  by  doing  wort  to  the  amount  of  $500, 
posting  a  notice  on  the  clium,  and  flling  notice  with  the  recorder  that  such  work 
has  been  done. 

In  tho  Jackson  district,  if  the  company  is  a  small  one,  it  may  do  work  to  the 
amount  of  $20  for  each  share,  and  this  will  hold  the  claim  for  a  year. 

Tliere  are  no  pocket  veins  in  Amador  county  similar  to  those  at  West  Point, 
in  Calaveras  county,  or  at  Bald  mountain,  in  IViolumne.  The  limestone  at 
Volcano  is  full  of  bunches  of  quartz,  but  they  are  not  "large  enough  to  work,  and 
there  are  no  regular  veins. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Volcano,  moat  of  the  quartz  veins  cut  across  the  slates  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  and  run  between  15  and  30"  east  of  north. 

Elvan  courses  are  abundant  in  the  limestone, 

QcAi'.TZ  Veins  about  Volcano. — The  quartz  lodes  in  tho  vicinity  of  Volcano 
generally  run  northeast  and  souchwest,  cnt  across  the  slates,  contain  considerable 
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portions  of  antiniony,  arsenic,  lea<I,  an<t  zinc,  with  traces  of  tellunQm,  and  are 
inferscctcd  Ijy  elvan  courses,  which rannortli  and  south,  and  dip  to  the  west  at  an 
nnsle  of  70°.  The  elvan  courses  are  usually  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  tbicltness, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  are  very  irregular.  Quaitz  veins  ci'ossed  hy  elvaa 
courses  are  usually  poor  near  the  intersections.  Those  lodes  which  run  with 
the  courses  are  very  spotted,  rich  in  some  places,  and  poor  in  others.  AVhere 
the  quartz  is  thick  in  these  veins,  it  is  richer  than  in  the  narrow  places.  Pockets 
and  coarse  gold  are  rai-e. 

Mabletxe. — The  followingminea  are  on  the  mother  lode  or  its  branches.  The 
Marlctte,  800  feet  long  on  the  mother  lodo,  near  tha  Mokolumiie  river,  is  reputed 
to  be  rich,  but  unprofltablo  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  working.  There  is  a 
10-atamp  miU  which  has  been  idle  a  year  and  a  half. 

OoSET. — ^The  Coney  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  Iialf  a  mile  south  of  Jackson,  on 
a  vein  which  is  30  feet  west  of  the  mcun  mother  lode,  and  can  be  traced  for  10 
miles  by  its  eroppings.  The  dip  in  this  mine  is  72°  to  the  northeast.  The  lode 
is  nine  feet  wide.  The  deepest  workings  are  200  feetfromthe  surface,  and  drifts 
have  been  run  300  feet  on  the  vein,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  examined,  is  pay  rock. 
For  150  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  much  slate,  and  lower  doivn  the  vein-stone 
is  all  quartz.  Near  the  banging  ivall  is  found  ribbon  rock,  containing  some  free 
gold,  which  is  rare  elsewhere.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter,  and  in  spots 
20  per  cent.,  is  sulphurets,  which  yields  $7  50  per  ton  of  unconcentrated 
rock,  and  $200  per  ton  of  clean  sulphurets.  Tlio  free  gold  yields  366  per  ton, 
BO  the  total  yield  may  be  put  doiyn  aa  $13  50  per  ton.  The  mill  has  16 
stamps  in  four  batteries.  Hendy's  concentrater  and  sluices  aro  used  in  concen- 
tration. It  waa  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine  with  a  profit  to 
have  a  cWorination  establishment,  which  has  been  erected.  The  furnace  is  17 
feet  long,  13  feet 'wide,  and  8j  feet  high  outside,  with  asmoke-stack  25  feet  high. 
Thei-o  aro  two  revcrbcratory  hearths  one  over  tlie  other,  and  each  10  feet  square, 
with  a  capacity  to  hold  a  ton  and  a  half.  There  are  12,000  brick,  fifty  perch 
of  stone,  and  five  cubic  yards  of  soapatone  in  the  furnace,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  last  three  years.  A  charge  is  roautcd  13  hours  in  each  hearth,  so  that  tha 
furnace  has  a  capacity  to  roast  three  tons  in  34  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the 
establishment  was  $2,100,  and  the  cost  of  the  chlorination  is  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton  of  sulphnrets.     A  cord  of  wood  costing  $4  is  consumed  in  roasting  three  tons. 

Blue  Jacket. — Adjoining  the  Coney  on  the  noi-th  is  the  Blue  Jacket  mine, 
1,000  feet  long.  The  shaft  is  down  100  feet  deep.  Only  ©1  25  per  ton  of  free 
gold  has  been  obtained,  and  $100  per  ton  from  tire  concentrated  sulphurets.  No 
work  is  being  done  now. 

Teowbridge. — ^The  Ti-owbridgo  adjoining  has  1,200  feet,  and  is  at  work, 
but  is  not  crashing.     The  Adams  mine  on  the  same  vein  is  not  crushing. 

Oneida. — The  Oneida  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Jackson,  on  the  mother  lode.  The  course  there  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  dip  to  the  eastward  from  65°  to  80°.  The  main  sliaft  is  500  feet  deep,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  about  600  feet  on  the  vein;  the  \vidth  is  from  lOto  40feet; 
the  foot-wall  is  slate,  and  the  hanging  wall  greenstone.  The  quartz  is  white 
and  blue,  with  some  ribbon  rook  which  contains  more  free  gold  than  is  found  in 
other  pai-ts  of  the  vein.  There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  the  foot- wall.  There 
ai-e  two  pay  chimneys,  which  dip  to  the  north,  and  all  the  rock  in  them  h  pay. 
The  quartz  within  mx  or  eight  feet  of  the  hanging  wall  yields  $30  or  $40  per 
ton,  but  the  average  of  all  worked  is  $17  50  per  ton.  All  the  ore  heretofore 
worked  has  been  taken  from  one  pay  chimney,  which  is  300  feet  long,  horizon- 
tally, at  the  surface,  and  400  feet  long  at  a  depth  of  400  feet.  The  vein  pinches 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimneys,  so  that  there  is  very  little  barren  rock.  The 
v,-alls  are,  in  places,  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  mine  is  opened  so  that  there  is 
ore  enough  in  sight  to  supply  60  tons  per  day  for  five  years. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  J851  bv  a  hunter  who  chased  a  rabbit  to  some 
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lar^e  quartz  croppings,  in  wliicli,  after  a  brief  esamination,  he  found  ricb  speei- 
Dieiis  of  gold.  Since  tlien  work  has  been  prosecuted  continuously  and  with 
almost  constant  profit.  Tlii-ee  or  four  mills  were  huilt  snccesaiTely,  and  tho 
mine  has  changed  hands  a  dozen  times.  Many  thousand  tons  of  qnactz  have 
boon  crushed  fi-om  it,  but  tliere  is  no  record  of  its  early  peld.  In  eight  months 
preceding  Jnno  1,  1867,  S135,000  were  talten  from  7,710  tons,  at  an'expense  of 
$5  per  ton,  leaving  §13  50  net  per  ton.  Tlie  present  owners  have  not  had  pos- 
session long,  and  they  have  expended  much  in  openina;  the  mine  and  jjutting  tho 
mill  into  good  condition.  The  superintendent  says  that  if  the  proprietors  had 
not  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  their  control  after  pwcliasing  the  mine, 
they  would  Lave  been  ruined,  since  without  the  repau^  and  tho  now  shafts  and 
levels  they  could  have  got  notliing. 

Tho  mil]  has  60  stamps,  and  ia  driven  by  at^am.  Amalgamation  begins  in 
the  battery,  and  continues  on  copper  aprons  below;  then  there  are  shaking- 
tables,  blankets,  copper  sluices  60  feet  long,  blankets  again,  and  sluices-  The 
screen  is  No,  4,  punched  in  slots.  One  per  cent,  of  tho  oro  is  sulphnrets,  which, 
when  concentrated,  yield  8900  to  the  ton. 

IIaxward. — Tho  Hayward  mine,  one  of  tho  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  1,800  feet  long,  and  includes  two  old  claims  known  as  the  Eureka  and 
tho  Badger.  The  average  mdth  of  the  vein  ia  12  feet,  and  the  dip  75°  to  the 
east.  AH  tlie  rock  ia  taken  out.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  hard  serpentine ;  the 
foot-wall  is  of  slate,  polished  smooth,  Tho  loot-wall  swells  so  that  the  mine 
closes  entirely  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  saves  the  troable  of  leaving  pillara, 
and  prevents  any  apprehension  of  caving  in.  There  is  a  continuous  black  putt^ 
gOH^e.  There  is  only  one  pay  chimney,  and  that  is  500  feet  long,  horizontally, 
on  the  surface,  and  at  1,800  feet  below  the  surface  the  supposed  length  is  600 
feet.  The  walls  come  together  at  the  ends  of  the  pay  chimney,  which  dips  to 
tlie  north  at  an  angl^  of  about  80".  The  deepest  incline  is  1,230  feet  deep,  the 
greatest  depth  i-eached  in  tho  mines  in  California.  The  surface  of  tho  earth  at  Sut- 
ter creek  is  900  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  the  lowest  drifta  in  the  Hayward  daim  are 
30G  foet  below  the  sea  level.  Work  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  since.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  on  the  Eureka  claim 
in  1852.  A  new  mill,  with  20  stamps,  was  erected  in  1856,  and  80  more  were 
added  the  next  year.  A  10-stamp  mill  was  built  on  the  Badger  or  southern 
clfum  in  1854,  and  sis  more  stamps  were  added  in  1857.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
present  owner,  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  tho  Badger  in  1854,  purchased 
the  Em-eka  in  1858,  and  became  solo  owner  of  tho  Badger  in  1859,  thus  con- 
solidating the  two  claims.  There  ai^e  three  shafts — the  southern  760  feet  deep, 
tho  middle  960,  and  tho  northern  1,230. 

At  tho  level  of  760  feet  a  pillar  has  been  and  is  to  bo  left  to  catch  the  water 
which  comes  from  tho  surface.  About  45,000  gallons  were  hoisted  daily  in  buck- 
ets ill  the  eai-ly  part  of  June — 25,000  from  the  southern  and  20,000  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  mine.     In  Eebraary  and  March  the  quantity  was  twice  aa 

There  are  two  nulls  now,  with  56  stamps,  and  ivith  capacity  to  crush  80  tons 
per  day,  but  at  times  much  quai'ta  is  sent  to  custom  mills.  The  gold  ia  nearly 
all  free,  and  the  amalgamation  is  effected  chiefly  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper 
aprons.  The  sulphureta  are  saved  in  sluices.  For  the  firet  800  feet  tho 
Badger  mine  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflculty  that  the  mill 
was  kept  going,  but  the  vein  appeared  to  be  getting  wider  and  tho  quartz  richer, 
and  work  was  continued,  with  some  trust  from  the  laborers,  nntil  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenses  j  and  soon  after  the  two  clsums  were  consolidated  the 
Hayward  took  a  leading  position  among  the  mines  of  the  State.  Within  500 
feet  of  tho  surfaeo  the  average  yield  did  not  exceed  $10  or  $11  per.ton,  ana  now 
it  is,  according  to  report,  $87,  with  a  wide  vein  and  125,000  tons  of  oro  in  sight — 
enough  to  keep  the  two  mills  going  for  flvo  years.     The  proprietor  of  the  miuo 
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has  a  great  fear  of  being  suspected  of  seeking  publicity,  and  ho  refuses  to  give 
mforaiation  about  the  detdla  of  his  receipts  or  expenses,  or  oven  to  communi- 
cate his  experience  in  or  his  opinions  about  quartz  mining.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  pei-sons  not  connected  \vith  the  mine 
for  the  yield ;  and  they  say  the  total  yield  has  been  316,000,000 ;  the  gross  yield 
last  year  per  ton  S37 ;  the  net  yield,  $2a  per  ton  ;  the  amount  of  rook  worked 
in  1866,  30,000  tons;  and  the  profit  of  that  year,  $660,000.  Much  rock  is  at 
times  sent  to  custom  mills  to  be  reduced.  The  quartz  in  Mght,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  ©3,375,000  gross,  and  $3,750,000  net. 

Sixty  miners  are  employed,  13  blacksmiths  and  engineers,  and  25  others  as 
feeders,  amalgamatera,  teamsters,  &c.  The  miners  and  laborers  in  the  mill 
work  by  two  shifts,  a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift  of  10  hours  each ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  week  the  shifts  change,  bo  that  each  man  works  in  the  night-time 
one  week  and  in  the  day-time  the  next.  The  rock  is  carried  from  the  mine  to 
the  mill  on  a  train^ray. 

Kailroad. — The  Kailroad  mine,  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  four  years, 
has  produced  $70,000,  and  has  had  much  i-ock  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  A 
depth  of  340  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  i-un  300  feet  on  the 
vein.     There  is  no  mill  connected  with  the  mine. 

LoEisG  Hill. — ^The  Loring  Hill,  700  feet  abreast  of  the  Railroad  mine,  on 
another  branch  of  the  mother  lode,  was  worked  for  ten  years,  paid  from  $5  to 
$12  per  ton,  and  has  been  idle  for  live  years.  Work  is  soon  to  be  i-esumed.  A 
depth  of  150  feet  was  reached, 

.  WiLDMAN, — The  Wildman,  1,130  feet  long,  has  reached  a  depth  of  530  feet 
and  has  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  ia  a  12-stamp  mill,  which  is  busy  at 
custom  work, 

LiscoLjS. — The  Lincoln  mine,  2,078  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  is  half  a 
mile  north  of  Sutter  creek.  The  course  of  the  vein  there  is  north  17°  west,  the 
dip  about  75°  to  tlie  eastward,  and  the  width  six  feet.  A  depth  of  669  feet  has 
been  reached  in  one  shaft  and  270  in  another ;  and  drifts  have  been  run  400  feet 
on  the  vein.  There  arc  two  pay  chimneys,  one  150  and  the  other  250  feet  long. 
They  dip  slightly  to  the  north,  although  their  lines  are  irregular.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  since  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  years.  About  3,500 
tons  have  been  extracted  annually  while  the  mine  was  worked.  Work  was 
stopped  in  November,  1866,  and  is  to  be  resumed  next  year.  There  is  a  20- 
stamp  water-mill,  which  is  now  doing  custom  work  for  Hayward.  The  mill 
catches  90  per  cent,  of  its  gold  in  the  mortar,  3  per  cent,  on  the  apron,  5  per 
cent,  on  the  shaWng  table,  and  2  per  cent,  on  blankets. 

Comet. — The  Comet  mine,  on  the  mother  lode,  north  of  Sutter  creek,  is  750 
feet  long,  and  a  depth  of  145  feet  has  been  i-eached.  The  mine  is  now  being 
opened  to  a  greater  depth, 

Hekbee'JVILLE. — The  Herbertville  mine,  1,200  feet  long  on  the  mother  lode, 
a  mile  north  of  Suttei-  creek,  was  worked  from  1851  till  1859,  but  never  was 
profitable,  though  some  good  quartz  was  found.  A  depth  of  600  feet  was 
reached.     There  was  a  30-stamp  mill,  wliich  was  burned  down. 

Keystone. — ^Tho  Keystone  mine  includes  claims  on  two  distinct  lodes — 3,000 
feet  on  the  Keystone,  which  runs  north  48°  west,  and  dips  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  53° ;  and  840  feet  on  the  Geneva,  which  is  280  feet  east  of  the  Keystone, 
has  a  dip  of  64°,  and  a  width  varying  from  3  to  7  feet.  The  foot  wall  of  the 
Geneva  vein  is  slatfl,  and  the  hanging  wall  is  a  hard  greenstone.  The  average 
width  of  the  Keystone  is  10  feet.  Professor  Ashbumer,  in  a  report  on  tho  muie, 
eays  "the  wall  of  this  (Keystone)  vein  on  the  west  is  generally  hard,  well-de- 
fined, and  regular;  on  the  east  it  is  softer,  and  frequently  incorporated  with  the 
quartz.  The  ground  in  many  places  is  loose,  and  the  vein  seems  to  have  been 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  crushing  the  quartz  to  powder."  There  are  many 
horses  of  homblendic  slate  in  the  Keystone  vein,  on  which  vein  most  of  the  work 
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is  now  being  done.  The  quartz  is  mixed  with  black  and  green  talcose  slate, 
and  the  green  contains  good  pay.  The  Geneva  vein  contains  good  pay  rock, 
but  it  is  harder  than  the  ICeystone.  It  is  calculated  that  the  two  veins,  if  they 
mnintain  their  present  dip,  will  nnite  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  The  deepest 
shaft  is  down  375  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  450  feet,  in  pay  all  the  way. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1851,  and  has  been  worked  continuously  since.  The  ■ 
total  quantity  of  rock  worked  has  been  44,000  tons;  the  average  yield  per  ton, 
SlG;  the  total  yield,  8700,000.  The  croppings  weri?  rich.  The  present  mill 
has  twenty  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  steam.  Most  of  the  gold  is  caught  by 
amalgamation  in  the  mortar,  and  on  the  copper  apron  below  ^e  screen ;  nest  to 
which  are  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  them  are  ground  in  Hepbnm  and 
Peterson  pans,  and  amalgamated  in  settlers  ;  and  the  pulp  is  concentrated  again 
for  sulpLurets  m  Prater's  concentrater.  The  rock  contains  one  and  a  quarter 
l)er  cent,  of  snlphurets  which  are  gold.  The  present  average  yield  is  $16  per 
ton,  and  17,000  tons  liave  been  worked  in  the  last  two  vears.  The  yield  from 
December  8,  1865,  till  Deeemlrer  21,  18G6,  was  8135,333  30;  the  'dividends, 
$51,300;  the  amount  spent  in  building,  $34,000;  the  cmxent  expenses, 
§50,033  30 ;  and  the  total  profits,  $85,300. 

Speixg  Hill. — On  another  branch  of  tlio  mother  lode,  abreast  of  the  Key- 
stone, is  the  Spring  Hill  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  which  has  been  worked  to'a 
depth  of  350  feet,  has  turned  out  50,000  tons  of  rock,  hut  has  paid  little,  if  any- 
thing, beyond  expenses.  There  is  a  30-stamp  mill,  which  is  now  idle,  with 
tlie  exception  of  five  stamps  employed  on  custom  rock. 

Amador. — Adjoining  the  Spring  Hill  on  the  north  is  the  Amador,  which  is 
1,300  feet  long  and  was  worked  in  early  days  to  a  depth  of  340  feet, 

BcKKEE  Hill. — The  Bunker  Hill,  1,200  feet  long,  has  heen  at  work  since 
1854,  and  has  reached  a  depth  of  350  feet.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  and  the 
i-ock  yields  810  per  ton,  leaving  $3  profit.  There  are  several  faults  in  the  lode 
within  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  mine  and  an  eight-stamp  mill  belonfflng  to 
it  are  the  property  of  gentlemen  residing  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Boston. 

Hazaed, — The  Hazard  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  not  worked  now,  but  haa  pro- 
duced 5,000  tons  of  rock,  some  of  which  yielded  $15  per  ton.  The  vein  is  three 
feet  wide,  and  thei'e  is  an  eight-stamp  mill. 

Loyal. — ^The  Loyal,  600  feet,  has  a  SO-stamp  mill,  and  both  mine  and  mill 
ai-e  idle, 

Italian. — The  Italian  mine,  340  feet  long,  has  a  ax-stamp  mill,  and  lias 
crushed  2,000  tons  of  quartz,  but  is  now  idle,  and  has  been  for  two  years.  It 
paid  very  well  near  the  surface. 

Seaton. — The  Seaton  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  Dry  Town,  is  1,200 
feet  long  on  the  mother  lode,  which  there  averages  30  feet  wide.  About  10,000 
tons  of  quartz  have  been  worked,  yielding  $9  per  ton,  and  leaving  a  small  profit. 
There  is  a.  40-stamp  mill  which  haa  a  40-foot  wheel  to  drive  it  when  water 
is  abundant,  and  a  60-horse  power  steam-engine  for  other  times.  The  mill  is 
now  idle  WEuting  for  the  furtlier  opening  of  the  mine.  The  deepest  works  are 
500  feet  from  tUe  surface.  The  mine  was  purchased  a  couple  of  years  since  by 
a  San  Ti-ancisco  company,  which  has  expended  $150,000  in  improvements. 

Poiosi, — TUe  Potosi  mine  is  800  feet  long,  has  been  worked  since  1852,  and 
has  a  good  pay  chimney  four  feet  wide.    There  is  a  16-stamp  mill  on  the  mine. 

Webstee, — The  Webster  mine,  600  feet  long,  was  worked  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  TOck  paid  only  $7  per  ton  leaving  no  profit,  so  the  miU  which  once 
belonged  to  the  mine  was  moved  away  and  work  was  stopped.  The  avei-age 
width  of  the  vein  was  six  feet. 

Plymouth. — The  Plymouth  mme  is  1,200  feet  long  on  the  main  mother  lode 
and  lias  other  claims  on  branch  veins.  The  lode  is  twelve  feet  wide  there  on  an 
average,  and  the  rock  now  worked  yields  88  per  ton,  at  a  depth  of  400  feet. 
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TIic  (\«artz  olitained  within  300  fuet  of  tlie  suifacc  paid  815  por  tou.  There  ia 
a  IS-Btamp  wator-mill  driven  by  a  water-wheel  38  feet  in  diameter. 

EsTEEPEiSE. — The  Enterprise  mine  haa  a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  commenced 
to  run  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

EiCHMOXD. — The  Richmond  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  being  prospected,  and 
its  10-stamp  mill  is  standing  idle. 

Meadei?s  SuLrnnKET  Works. — Meadei-'s  sulphuret  works,  amile  and  a  half 
east  of  Slitter  ci-eek,  was  fitted  tip  with  maehinery  invented  by  Mr,  Ambler,  con- 
sisting of  a  sizer,  grinder,  concentrator  and  pan,  but  the  establishment  has  not 
been  enccessful.  The  grinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  coffee-mill,  of  cast- 
iron,  with  ridges  rnnnmg  doivnward  on  a  cone  working  against  other  ridges 
running  in  a  contrary  direction  in  a  hollow  cone. 

Rose. — Rose's  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  sul- 
phuret establishment  of  Mr.  Thoss.  It  was  standing  idle  in  June  for  i-epairs. 
The  mine  which  is  to  supply  it  with  quartz  had  beeu  opened  at  that  time  to  & 
depth  of  150  feet  and  to  a  lengtli  of  60  feet. 

WoLVEEiNE. — East  of  Jackson,  oa  another  vein,  is  the  Wolverine  mine, 
1,000  feet.  It  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  500  tons  yielded 
S4  40  per  ton  of  free  gold.    No  work  is  being  done  now. 

Keaesing. — The  KearsingmiU  was  first  erected  at  Big  Bar  on  the  Mokelurone 
river  in  1855,  and  was  moved  in  1803  to  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  to  be  used  as 
a  custom  mill.    It  has  four  stamps  and  Ambler's  pan. 

IIixCKLET. — ^Tho  Hinckley  mine,  near  the  town  of  Jackson,  is  on  a  vein  not 
traced  elsewhere.  The  claim  is  600  leet  long,  and  it  has  been  opened  to  a  depth 
of  50  feet.  There  are  two  veins — one  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  width,  and  the 
other  pinches  out  About  S15,000  have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar;  and 
some  rock  crashe<l  in  a  mill  yielded  3S13  per  ton.  Much  of  the  gold  is  black  or 
purplish,  offering  a  singnlmr  contrast  to  the  white  quMtz  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  vein  was  first  stmok  in  digging  a  cellar,  and' the  gold-bearing  quartz  was 
in  June  still  viable  in  the  cellar  wall.  Some  of  the  gold  is  found  in  little  sheets 
01  leaves  rolled  up  or  tied  up  in  a  very  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 

ATcnisos. — Atchison's  mill,  one  mile  north  of  Jaofeon,  built  in  1867,  has 
20  stamps,,  and  is  employed  on  custom  work.  It  was  built  to  work  an  unopened 
mine,  but  after  opening  no  pay  was  found. 

TcBBS. — Near  the  Atchison  mill  Is  Tubbs'  mill,  which  was  moved,  in  1866, 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Andi-eas.  It  is  idle  now,  watting  for  the  opening  of  the 
mine  which  it  is  to  work, 

Patjgh. — Pangh's  mine,  1,000  feet  long,  is  seven  miles  east  of  Jaekson.  The 
vein  has  not  been  found  beyond  the  limits  of  this  claim.  The  course  is  east- 
northeast  by  west-southwest  with  a  dip  to  the  southeastward.  The  average 
thiokness  is  seven  feet,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  both-  sides.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuous gouge,  tut  such  as  there  is  is  yellow  in  color.  The  mine  has  been  worked 
for  two  yeai's  and  a  half  and  a  depth  of  1 75  feet  lias  been  reached.  Drifts  have 
been  ran  on  the  vein  300  feet.  The  quartz  has  paid  from  tho  beginning,  and 
the  average  yield  without  selection  is  $10  per  ton,  and  after  selection  $12  or  $15. 
The  richest  quartz  is  found  near  the  foot  wall.  The  gold  is  fine  and  there  is  no 
"specimen  roek."  There  is  bnt  little  pyrites.  The  mill  has  10  stamps  driven 
by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865.  The  pulp  is  amalgamated  in  tho  battery  and 
in  copper  plates. 

Union. — The  Union  or  Steen  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  Pine  Grove, 
is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  is  eight  feet  thick  on  an  average,  and  runs 
northeast  and  southwest  Avith  a  dip  of  60°  to  tho  southeast.  The  rock  is  a  blue 
ribbon  quartz,  richest  near  the  sides.  Oneandahalf  percent,  of  the  vein  matter 
is  sulphuret  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  these  snlphurets  when  con- 
centrated assay  from  $200  to  86,000  por  ton.  About  600  tons  of  rock  have 
been  worked,  giving  a  yield  of  $11  50  of  fiiee  gold  per  ton ;  and  the  rock  heavily 
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cliargetl  with  eulplnirets  yielded  $i  50  in  the  battery  and  from  $92  to  S150  in 
tlie  pan.  The  vein  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  197  feet  and  to  a  length  of 
130  feet.  There  ia  a  nine-stamp  steam  mill  built  in  1857.  The  proprietor  of 
this  mill  has  used  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassintn,  bulk  for  bulk 
with  the  quieksilver,  and  found  a  gain  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  the  gold. 
The  potassima  seems  to  loosen  the  sulphmets,  set  the  gold  free,  and  keep  the 
quicksilver  clean. 

Tellurium. — The  Tellnri^um  mine,  near  Pino  Gi-ovc,  owned  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company,  is  3,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  40°  cast,  dips  to 
the  east  at  an  angle  of  75",  and  is  seven  feet  wide.  Tlic  walls  are  of  slate,  Lard 
on  tlio  east  and  soft  on  the  west.  The  quartz  is  bluish  in  color,  and  the  pay, 
ivhicli  is  one-third  of  the  vein,  near  one  wall  or  the  other,  skipping  from  side  to 
side,  is  charged  with  seven  per  cent,  of  blue  sulphnrets  of  iron,  lead,  antimony 
and  arsenic  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  says  it  contains  tcUurinm  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  others  say  the  proportion  of  that  metal  is  very  slight. 
There  are  two  pay  chimneys,  eacli  130  feet  long  horizontally.  A  cross  tnnnel 
1,300  feet  long  strikes  the  vein  250  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  700  feet  on  the  vein,  or  on  its  supposed  course,  for  its  place  appears  to  be 
usurped  by  a  porphyritio  dike.  The  pay  rock  above  the  level  of  the  tunnel  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  drift  is  being  extended  in  the  hope  of  striking  another 
pay  chimney.  The  rock  yields  $25  per  ton  Jn  free  gold,  and  tlie  concentrated 
sulphurets  have  been  sold  at  S200  per  ton.  The  mill  was  built  two  years  ago, 
1ms  10  stamps,  and  amalgamates  in  a  mortar  and  on  copper  plates.  It  is  standing 
idie,  wailing  for  the  opening  of  a  now  body  of  pay  quartz.  The  superintendent 
of  this  mine  has  been  in  the  babit  of  making  large  assays  by  mixing  pnlverized 
ore  with  10  per  cent,  of  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  moulding  with  a  little  clay 
and  water  into  bricks  which,  after  drying,  are  burned  with  the  assistance  of  veiy 
little  fuel  save  that  in  the  bricks.  He  considers  this  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  burning  ont  the  sulphurets,  and  thinks  there  are  some  ores  which  would  pay 
for  working  altogether  by  this  method. 

Anacoxda. — The  Anaconda  mine,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  900  feet  long  on  a 
vein  four  Kct  wide.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  90  feet  .and  drifts  have  been  run 
100  feet.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  and  lias  paid 
well.     The  mine  is  now  being  opened  to  a  greater  depth, 

Tnoss. — The  snlphuret  mill  of  W.  H.  Thoss,  near  Pine  Grove,  is  the  only 
establishment  of  tho  kind  in  tho  State,  and  ho  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
repute  for  possessing  exclusively  any  valuable  metallurgical  secrets.  Ho  pays 
high  prices  for  sulphurets,  and  works  them  without  wasting,  and  in  a  few  instances 
he  has  worked  snlphurets  at  a  Used  price  per-  ton  or  on  shares.  Those  for  whom 
ho  has  worked  speak  well  of  the  result  obtained,  and  the  general  impression  in 
the  neighborhood  is  favorable  to  his  claims.  He  says  that  his  process  is  valuable 
only  where  there  are  sulphurets;  that  he  can  exti-act  90  per  cent,  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  a  total  expense  of  $G  per  ton ;  and  that  ho  would  rather  have  new 
than  old  sulphurets.  In  the  chlerination  works  roasting  is  necessary  and  the 
silver  ia  lost.  Among  those  who  speak  well  of  Mr.  Thoss  ai'e  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sirocco  mine,  who  paid'  him  $80  per  ton  for  working  sulphurets,  and 
returned  them  $220  per  ton.  The  mill  consists  of  a  crocodile  crusher  which 
reduces  the  rock  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  of  two  cast-iron  pans  10  foot  in  diameter, 
cast  in  sections  and  enclosed  in  wood.  These  jjans  have  each  four  heavy  green- 
stone muUers  which  make  25  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pans  take  chaigea 
of  750  jiounds  of  crushed  quartz  or  sulphurets  ilnd  reduce  them  to  impalpable 
powder  in  five  or  ax  honrs.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  mns  into  a  lower  cliamber 
into  which  nobody  but  the  proprietor  enters,  and  there  his  secret  process  of 
amalgaraation  is  accomplished.  He  says  that  he  makes  from  $10  to  S600  per 
ton  from  the  material  which  ho  purchases,  and  that  the  supply  of  sulphurets 
offered  to  him  for  sale  is  five-fold  more  than  he  can  work.     He  does  not  enlarge 
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liis  establi aliment  because  it  wouUl  be  necessary  to  communicate  his  secret  to 
otIici"s,  and  lie  is  imwilliug  to  do  tliat. 

Crafts. — The  Crafts  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  supposed  to  lie  on  the  same 
vein  witli  the  Anaconda.  The  couree  is  east-northeast  and  west-southwest,  and 
the  dip  CO"  to  the  southeast.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  200  feet,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  125  feet  on  the  vein.  The  pay  chimney  dips  60°  to  the  northwestward. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  represented  to  be  sulphurets  of  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  tellurium.     There  is  no  mill,  and  little  work  has  been  done. 

GoLDES  Eagle. — The  Golden  Eagle  or  Vaughn  mine,  two  miles  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Volcano,  is  900  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  nins  north  and  south, 
crossing  tbo  slat«s,  and  is  three  feet  wide.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  375  feet  on 
the  vein,  and  a  depth  of  170  feet  has  been  attained.  The  rock  yields  S15  per 
ton,  and  the  total  production  has  been  $50,000.  The  mill  was  built  in  1858  and 
rebuilt  in  1865.  It  has  10  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  water.  The  mine  and  mQl 
have  been  worked  together,  although  there  are  some  owners  on  the  mine  not 
interested  in  the  mill. 

Belden. — ^Thc  Eelden  mine,  owned  by  the  California  Furnace  Company, 
near  Pine  Grove,  is  on  a  vein  which  averages  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  runs 
north-northwest.  The  shaft  is  down  250  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  200  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  rock  is  rich,  but  it  pinches  out  in  places.  The  mine  has  been 
Ti-orked  for  10  j'ears,  sometimes  at  a  proiit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill  and  a  roasting  furnace  in  which  the  rock  was  roasted  as  it  came 
from  the  slopes. 

FiOKEER. — The  Pioneer  mine,  three  miles  from  Volcano,  is  on  a  vein  18 
inoLes  wide  between  hard  granite  walls.  The  rock  is  rich  in  sulphurets  of  cop- 
per, arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  sliaft  is  down  SO  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
250  feet  on  tlio  vein.  The  rock  yielded  S40  of  free  gold  near  the  surface,  bat 
that  from  the  deeper  levels  did  not  pay,  the  precious  metal  escaping.  There  is 
a  five-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle  with  the  mine  in  consequence  of  litiga 
tion. 

Mitchell. — ^The  Mitchell  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  is  13  feet  wide.  The  shaft  is  down  200  feet,  and 
drifts  have  been  run  100  feet  on  the  vein.  Some  of  the  rock  paid  $60  to  the 
ton,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  worked.  The  mine  is  troubled  by  water, 
and  common  nimor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  late  explorations  have  not  been 
in  the  pay  chimney.  There  is  a  20-stamp  mill,  which,  as  well  as  the  mine,  is 
standing  idle. 

Gold  en  Gate. — Tlie  Golden  Gate,  two  miles  from  Volcano,  is  1 ,800  feet  long 
on  a  vein  tliree  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  220  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  350  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  chimneys  all  the  way.  About  2,800  tons 
have  been  worked,  and  i-umor  in  the  neighborhood  says  the  yield  has  been 
S45,000,  or  Sl6  per  ton.  The  mine  is  being  opened  further,  but  a  10-stamp  mill 
belonging  to  the  mine  is  standing  idle. 

Smocco. — The  Sii-occo  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Volcano,  is  2,500  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  which  is  four  feet  wide,  and  runs  north  and  south.  A  depth  of 
350  feet  lias  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  ran  700  feet  on  the  vein.  The  total 
number  of  tons  worked  has  been  9,000,  and  the  average  yield  of  free  gold  in 
1866  was  $15.  Near  the  surface  some  of  the  rock  piud  $80  per  ton.  The  vmn 
grows  wider  and  the  pay  less  per  ton  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face. Ten  per  cent,  of  the  vein  matter  is  sulphurets,  which  yield  on  an  average 
S80  per  ton.  There  is  enough-ore  in  sight  to  keep  the  10-stamp  mill  busy  for 
two  years.  Before  1867,  the  sulphurets  were  sold  to  Mr.  Thoss;  now  they  are 
saved, 

Kbllt. — The  Kelly  mine  has  one  claim  1,200  feet  long  and  another  1,500 
feet  long  on  two  veins  which  intersect  each  other ;  one  running  north  30°  east, 
and  the  other  north  70°  east.     Both  are  intersected  by  a  little  vein  which  runs 
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cast  .iikI  ivest,  and  tliongli  sni.ill  is  full  of  metal.  A  depth  of  80  feet  lias 
been  reached,  and  drifta  have  been  run  150  feet.  The  rock  averaged  $14.  A 
mill  containing  two  stamps  and  two  aiTastraa  was  erected  in  1857,  and  ran  four 
years,  tut  has  since  been  idle,  and  so  has  the  mine. 


SECIIOS    VII. 
EL    DORADO    COUNTY. 

El  Boi-ado  county  lies  between  the  Cosumnes  and  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
American  river,  and  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  to  near  the 
Sacramento  plain.  ,It  was  in  this  county  that  Marshall  made  his  discovery  of 
thegoldontholOtU  January,  1848;  and  El  Dorado  was  previous  to  ]853  called 
the  Empire  county,  because  it  was  for  a  time  the  most  populous  in  the  State,  but 
it  is  now  suipassed  by  many  others. 

In  this  county  we  observe  various  features  not  found  in  Mariposa,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  or  Amador. 

Granite  appears  as  the  bed  rock  on  the  western  border  of  the  mining  region. 

Ko  rich  quartz  veins  are  found  in  the  granite  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  or 
more  above  the  sea. 

The  lime  belt,  whicli  is  distinctly  traceable  across  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  aud 
Amador,  appears  at  Indian  Diggings  in  El  Dorado,  and  tlien  seems  to  be  lost. 

A  now  lime  belt  appears  very  distinctly  twelve  miles  west  of  the  main  belt. 
In  this  new  belt  is  the  beautiful  Alabaster  cave,  near  Oentreville, 

El  Dorado  has  35  ditches,  with  a  total  length  of  8S1  miles,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  81,500,000.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  South  Fork,  the  Pilot  Hill, 
and  the  Michigan  Flat  ditches. 

Towns. — HacervUle,  the  county  seat,  50  miles  from  Saeramcnto,  on  the  bank 
of  Ilangtown  creek,  has  some  hill  diggings  and  quarta,  and  is  the  most  pros- 
perous town  in  tUo  county.  The  prineip^  mining  towns  are  Georgetown,  14 
miles  north;  Coloma,  10  miles  nortliwest;  Diamond  Springs,  three  miles  west; 
El  Doi-a<lo,  or  Mud  Springs,  live  miles  west;  Grizzly  I'lat,  20  miles  southeast; 
Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeast;  and  Kelsey,  seven  miles  north. 

Shingle  Springs  Railroad. — ^El  Dorado  county  las  a  railroad  26  miles 
long,  ostending  frem  Folsum  to  Shingle  Springs.  It  was  commenced  with  the 
intention  of  estending  it  across  the  Sierea,  but  the  work  was  stopped  when 
the  road  reached  Shmglo  Springs  in  1S65,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its. 
resumption  soon.     The  terminus  of  the  road  is  11  miles  from  Placervillo. 

Placeevillb  Wagon  Eoab. — ^Tho  Placei-ville  road  is  the  best  wagon  i-oad. 
across  the  Sierra  Kevada.  It  cost  §585,000,  and  as  now  travelled  from  Sliingle- 
Springs  to  Van  Syckles,  in  Carson  valley,  is  82  mQes  long.  The  steepest  gmde' 
is  six  degrees.  The  total  length  of  the  stretches  that  exceed  five  degrees  is  a. 
mile  and  a  half;  there  are  five  miles  of  five  degrees,  10  miles  of  four  degrees,, 
and  most  of  the  road  is  under  two 'degrees,  with  a  very  regular  and  easy  ascent- 
In  1858  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  counties  each  subsoiibed  §25,000  to  construct 
a  wagon  road  aCi-oss  the  mountains ;  but  the  road  was  not  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  1860  tlie  present  road  wqs  commenced  by  private  enterprise,  and  was - 
linished  in  18C3.  It  was  of  vast  service  to  the  State  and  to  Washoe  duiing  the 
silver  cseitement,  and  was  for  a  rime  very  profitable  fo  the  ownere.  Although. 
other  routes  have  lower  passes  and  eaaer  gi-ades,  no  other  can  compete  with  this 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wagon  travel,  because  this  is  on  the  shortest  route 
Detween  Saci-amento  and  Virginia  City,  is  an  excellent  read,  and  is  kept  in  fine 
condition.    In  1863  the  total  amoimt  of  tolls  taken  on  the  road  was  8190,000,. 
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and  tho  expenses  were  S70,000 ;  in  1866  the  rceeipts  wero  865,000,  and  t3io 
expenses  $50,000.  The  road  is  p-atered  every  evening  along  its  wliolo  lengtli 
l)y  water  carts,  which  are  stationed  at  intervals  of  three  milea.  This  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest  method  of  keeping  tho  road  in  good  condition,  for  if  it  wora  left 
dry  it  would  have  deep  dust,  which  would  obstruct  the  wheels  and  blow  away, 
leaving  deep  rots.  About  one-fourth  of  the  expense  in  keeping  tho  roa<l  in  order 
is  required  to  keep  tho  snow  do\vn.  Last  winter  snow  lay  for  nine  miles  on  tho 
road,  and  10  span  of  horses  were  kept  for  tho  special  purpose  of  breaking  it 
doivn,  Therewasastationin  tho  middle  of  tho  anow  belt,  and  whenever  it  b«}gaQ 
to  snow  a  man  started  with  n  team  and  a  sled  in  each  direction  to  tho  end  of  the 
snow  belt  and  then  drove  back;  then  took  another  team,  and  tho  horses  were 
kept  going  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  this  way  tho  snow  was  packed  down  and 
the  road  was  made  hard  and  fit  for  travel.  It  would  be  useless  to  shovel  the 
snow  from  the  road,  which  would  immediately  drift  full.  ,The  toll  for  a  four- 
horse  wagon  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Van  Syctles  and  back  is  $17  50,  three- 
fourths  being  for  the  eastern  tiip.  Most  of  the  freight,  however,  has  been  caiTied 
in  wagons  dmwn  by  more  than  four  horses.  The  best  teams  have  10  mules  and 
two  wagons,  tho  second  wagon  being  smaller  and  fastened  immediately  to  the 
firet.  An  ordinary  load  for  such  a  team  ig  20,000  pounds.  The  advantages  of 
having  two  wagons  instead  of  ono  are  that  one  wagon,  unless  made  in  a  most 
unwieldy  manner,  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  support  tho  weight ;  that  the  two 
wagons  do  not  cut  up  the  load;  that  if  there  is  a  mud-hole,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  weight  is  in  it  at  a  time;  that  at  any  steep  pilch  in  tho  road  the  wagons  can 
be  separated,  and  each  hauled  up  separately;  and  that  one  teamster  can  as 
easily  take  care  of  two  wagons  as  of  one.  The  cost  of  tho  first  wj^on  is  about 
S600;  of  the  second,  S300;  and  of  good  mules,  $300;  making  $3,900  as  total 
cost,  esclusivc  of  harness.  Tho  tolls  on  a  round  trip  from  Sliinglo  Springs  to 
Van  Syckles  are  $26  25;  and^tho  total  necessary  outlay  on  a  trip  $240.  This 
is  the  most  estensivo  toll  road  m  tho  United  States. 

MisCELLAKEOus  Resoukces. — A  Considerable  part  of  tho  marble  used  foi 
toml>etones  in  California  is  obtained  from  a  marble  quarry  at  Indian  Diggings. 
Stealite,  or  soapstone,  of  very  good  quality  is  obtained  from  a  quarry  near  Pla- 
eerville,  and  numerous  places  in  the  county  supply  a  chalt-liko  silicate  of  lime 
that  is  used  in  San  Francisco  for  polisliing  metals,  especially  silver-ware.  The 
countylias85,000acresof  enclosed  land,  22,000  aci'BS  under  cultivation,  1,164,000 
grape-vines,  91,000  apple  trees,  52,000  peach  trees,  saws  10,000,000  foet  of 
liimbei-  annuallv,  has  taxable  property  assessed  at  $3,500,000,  and  easts  5,000 
votes.  Agricalture  has  made  more  progress  in  this  than  in  any  other  mountain 
county,  perhaps  because  of  its  proximity  to  Nevada,  which  it  suppUes  with  fresh 
and  canned  fruit,  with  wine,  and  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  Tho  posses- 
sion of  the  Placerville  road  acioss  the  mountains  has  done  much  to  bring  business 
to  the  county.  The  Alabaster  cave  in  the  northwestern  corner,  and  Lake  Tahoo 
at  the  noilheastern,  are  both  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  Blue  Chansel. — Tliero  are  several  old  channels  in  El  Doi-ado  connty, 
and  tlioy  appear  to  belong  to  two  different  systems  of  drainage  and  periods  of 
existence.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  the  blue  and  the  gray,  accoi'ding  to 
tho  color  of  the  cement  or  gravel  found  in  their  beds.  The  blue  is  prior  in  rime, 
and  only  one  blue  cliannol  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the  county.  It  runs 
from  tlje  northwest  to  tho  southeast,  nearly  with  the  course  of  the  slates,  and  has 
been  found  at  White  Eoch,  Smith's  Flat,  aiid  Tiyagain  tnnnel.  The  channel 
is  220  feet  wide,  and  250  feet  above  the  level  of  Weaver  creek.  The  rim  lock 
is  never  less  than  eight  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  ccn.ent 
is  harder  and  more  brittle,  and  contains  more  quartz,  and  qnartz  of  a  bluer  color, 
and  pebbles  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  than  the  gray  cement.  This 
channel,  with  its  well-defined  banks  and  a  deep  covering  of  lava,  formed  a  lied 
in  which  I'an  a  subterranean  stream  of  water  that  broke  out  in  springs  on  the  hill- 
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side,  n'liere  tlie  channel  was  cut  through  by  Weber  creek,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  was  sufficient  to  supply  Placerville  when  it  had  4,000  inhabitants.  A 
tunnel  company  working  in  tho  basin  of  Hangtown  creek  cut  a  tunnel  across 
tliia  old  channel,  and  the  stream  of  water  which  had  previonsly  mn  down  to 
Weher  creek  then  ran  out  through  this  tunnel  into  Hangtown  creek.  The  tunnel 
company  sold  the  water  to  the  Placerville  Water  Company,  bnt  the  South  Fork 
Canal  Company,  which  had  previously  appropriated  the  water  of  Hangtown 
creek,  broui^ht  suit  for  the  water  on  the  ground  that  Hangtown  creek  was  the 
natui-al  outlet  for  tliia  water,  and  that  they  owned  it  by  prior  right.  Professor 
Siliiman  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  and  after  esamination  he 
testified  that  the  waters  never  hail  run  into  Hangtown  creek,  but  that  ixntil  the 
tnnnel  was  cut  their  only  escape  was  at  tho  springs  on  the  baJik  of  Weher  creek. 
The  plaintifi's,  after  seeing  the  testimony,  discontinued  the  suit.  This  is  the  only 
case  known  to  U3  of  a  legal  investigation  into  the  character  of  an  ancient  aurifer- 
ous channel  in  California. 

Geay  OHATfSELS. — The  gray  cement  is  in  several  channels,  which  rise  20 
miles  or  further  east  of  Broetlisa's  bridge,  and  runs  westward  across  the  blue 
channel  and  at  a  higher  level  in  the  divides  between  tho  present  streams.  The  gray 
cement  is  from  20  to  50  feet  deep,  and  is  found  on  both  sides  of  Hangtown  creek, 
in  higU  bills,  which  have  been  prospected  along  a  length  of  10  miles,  and  worked 
ivith  profit  in  many  places.  The  old  channels  were  cut  through  by  numevons 
ravines,  which  carried  the  gold  down  to  the  creek,  and  thns  made  the  bed  of 
that  stream  rich  as  it  was  in  early  days.  The  following  are  the  principal  claims 
on  the  Weber  divide,  south  of  Hangtown  creek,  commencing  at  Coon  Hollow,  on 
the  north  side,  and  going  eastward. 

Claims  on  Webeb  Divide. — Aldersen  Brothers  Hydraulic  claim  has  been 
worked  13  years,  has  paid  largely,  and  employs  six  men.  The  claim  is  150  feet 
deep,  and  nses  200  inches  of  water. 

Tho  Phillips  and  Parkei'  claim  is  800  feet  long  by  300  wide,  and  80  deep.  It 
employs  three  men,  and  has  paid  well  at  times. 

The  Italian  claim,  1,000  feet  long,  was  worked  for  years  by  hydraulic  process, 
but  now  the  pay  dirt  is  brought  out  through  a  tunnel. 

The  Weber  claim  is  worked  as  a  drift  claim  in  the  summer,  when  water  is 
scarce,  and  as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  tho  winter.     It  yields  large  pay. 

The  claim  of  the  San  Francisco  Cement  Gravel  Company  is  1,300  feet  long, 
running,  as  do  tho  other  claims  along  here,  to  the  middle  of  the  Hill  Learsago. 
A  tunnel  was  run  800  feet  into  this  clmm,  and  was  abandoned  because  the  gravel 
was  too  hard  to  wash  in  a  sluice.  Tho  company  are  now  about  to  pipe  away 
the  face  of  tho  hill  preparatory  to  opening  and  retimbering  the  old  tunnel.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  company  to  erect  a  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

In  the  Buckeye  claim  the  face  of  the  hill  is  being  piped  away  to  make  room 
for  a  cement  mill. 

On  the  Cox  claim,  Cox's  pan  is  being  tried  for  the  reduction  of  cement.  It 
is  a  east-iron  pan,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  deep,  with  four  iron  aims 
projecting  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pan  fi-om  a  central  vertical  axis, 
and  li-om  each  arm  project  three  strong  WTOOght-Jron  fingers,  reaching  down  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  <rf  the  pan.  In  tho  bottom  aro  a  number  of  holes, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  long,  through  which  holes  the  pulver- 
ized matter  escapes.  The  bottom  is  of  white  chilled  iron.  A  charge  of  1,300 
pounds  of  cement  is  thrown  in,  a  stream  of  Ave  inches  of  water  is  turned  on,  and 
the  arms  ai'e  started,  making  20  or  30  revolntions  per  minute.  In  seven 
minntes  and  a  half  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders  are  washed  clean,  and  they 
are  disohai^ed  tlirough  a  gate  into  a  sluice  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of 
earning  them  off.  There  is  another  sluice  for  washing  the  fine  matter.  Charg- 
ing and  dischaiging  occupy  two  minutes  and  a  half,  but  the  discharging  gate  is 
to  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  discharge  will  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of 
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a  minute,  instead  of  two  minutes,  as  at  present.  By  this  pan  40  tons  cau  be 
worked  in  12  hours,  more  tban  would  bo  done  by  o,  15-stamp  mil],  and  tlie 
work  ia  done  in  better  style,  because  the  pebbles  and  bouldera  which  fonn 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cement  are  excluded  from  the  sluice  in  which 
the  gold  is  caught.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  base  matter  caxTied  through 
the  sluice,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  gold.  The  power  is  siip- 
plieA  by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter,  fonr  inches  in 
thickness,  with  buckets  four  inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  apart.  The  power 
is  nominally  by  19  inches  of  water,  but  much  is  lost  through  leakage,  and  the 
propnetor  of  the  pan  asserts  that  he  does  not  use  more  than  12  inches  under 
a  head  of  260  feet.  The  wheel  is  made  by  bolting  t<wether  two  layers  of  two- 
inch  plank,  laid  crosswise.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  was  $100,  and  of  the 
machineiy,  including  pan,  gearing,  and  all,  less  than  $1,600.  The  cement  in 
this  claim  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  any  foond  elsewhere. 

In  the  ItaUan  clmm  a  tunnel  is  being  run  to  be  800  feet  long. 

Tlie  Van  Dusen  claim  has  a  tunnel  800  feet  long,  and  is  standing  idle  because 
of  tlie  hai'dness  of  the  cement. 

The  Hardy  Brothers  have  a  hydraulic  claim,  which  has  been  worked  three 
years. 

McConuell  &  Co.  have  the  next  claim,,and  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process. 

Stewart  and  Hall  have  crushed  their  cement  in  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  is 
now  standing  idle. 

The  Scott  Brothers'  cl^m  is  1,000  feet  long,  was  opened  by  a  tunnel  in  1854, 
and  was  abandoned  because  of  the  liardnoss  of  the  cement.  Work  has  now  been 
resumed  in  the  expectation  of  erecting  a  mill. 

Claims  on  Resektoib  Hill. — >iortlt  of  Placerville,  on  the  north  side  of 
Reservoir  Hill,  commencing  at  the  west,  are  the  following  claims,  viz : 

Hancock  and  Saltei-'s  hydi-aulic  claim,  drained  by  a  tunnel,  and  open  cut  1,500 
feet  long,  has  been  worked  by  two  men  five  yeaiB,  employs  100  inches  of  water, 
and  pays  well. 

The  Friar  claim  lias  yielded  $50,000,  but  after  leaving" the  surface  the  miners 
found  the  cement  so  hard  they  could  not  wash  it,  and  nothing  was  done  on  it 
for  years.  A  San  Francisco  company  is  now  at  work,  opening  it  by  a  tunnel,  to 
be  1,000  feet  long,  and  to  be  finished  in  two  jeai-s. 

The  Slide  claim  is  being  opened  by  a  tunnel,  to  be  several  hundred  feet  long. 
This  claim  never  yielded  much. 

The  Pioneer  claim  is  worked  by  drifting,  and  has  paid  very  high.  It  has  been 
worked  for  13  years. 

The  George  Barlow  claim  is  also  worked  by  di'ifting,  and  has  paid  well  at 

The  Live-oak  claim  is  worked  tluough  a  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $50,000  or 
£60,000.     Under  this  claim  runs  the  blue  channel. 

The  Koanokc  claim  has  the  repute  of  having  been  one  of  the  richest  claims  ort 
the  ohaunel,  but  nothing  could  be  ascertained  of  its  yield. 

On  the  south  side  of  Keservoir  Hill  are  tlie  following  claims,  viz : 

The  Trask  elmm  is  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process  by  a  company  of  China- 
men with  very  little  profit. 

The  Oldfield  is  a  hydraulic  claim. 

The  Wolverine  was  worked  with  much  profit  in  early  days,  and  then  lay  idle 
for  a  long  time.  Work  has  lately  been  resumed  on  it.  It  seems  that  there  was 
a  slide  which  threw  the  pay  Btmtnm  out  of  its  regular  position  in  this  claim. 

The  Ohio  lias  a  tunnel  800  feet  king,  employs  five  men,  is  paj-ing  well,  and 
has  been  worked  for  12  years. 

Crusen  &  Co.  have  a  claim  on  Wisconsin  flat,  and  are  trying  to  reach  the  Blue 
channel  thi-oug!i  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  from  the  end  of  which  they  are  sinking 
a  shaft  to  be  80  feet  deep. 
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The  Granite  Company  are  nuiiiing  a  tunnel  to  strike  the  Blue  channel,  auii 
are  in  several  hundred  feet. 

'ITie  Deep  Channel  Company  has  been  at  work  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
dirt  is  hoisted  through  an  incline  by  horse  power,  and  pays  $i  to  the  car  load. 
Most  o£  their  cement  is  crushed  in  the  10-stamp  custom  mill  of  P.  M.  Taft. 

The  Bine  Lead  Company  employ  10  or  15  men  in  tlreir  claim,  and  crush 
their  cement,  which  yields  about  $8  per  ton,  in  a  lO-stamp  mill,  driven  by  30 
inches  of  ^vater  over  a  wheel  45  feet  ia  diameter. 

The  Buchanan,  Fremont,  Henry  Clay,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies, 
facing  Smith's  Flat  on  the  east,  have  had  some  very  rich  claims. 

Redd  &  Co.  have  a  five-stamp  custom  mtU,  and  crush  cement  for  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company, 

Spanish  Hill  Claims. — On  Spanisli  Hill,  east  of  Placor\'ilIe,  ai-e  the  follow- 
ingclaims,  viz  : 

Hosie's  claim,  which  is  now  exhausted.  It  paid  from  $10  to  $16  per  day  to 
the  hand  for  several  years. 

The  Stogy  Tunnel  claim  was  equally  rich,  and  is  worked  out. 

The  Bay  State  was  also  rich,  and  is  not  exhausted,  but  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  next  claim,  and  is  worked  by  hydraulic. 

The  Hook  and  Ladder  claim  has  a  ci-cvicc  175  feet^  and  a  tunnel  600  feet  lonff, 
i-unning  to  the  bottom  of  tho  cre\dce.  The  hill  is  to  be  washed  down  through 
the  tunnel. 

The  Golden  Gate  and  Duroc  claims  come  nest,  and  have  been  consolidated. 
Two  auriferous  quartz  veins  are  foand  in  the  slate  bed  rook  in  these  clsums,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  of  the  gold  came  from  the  decomposition  of  the  slate. 

Tlio  Hoxie,  Stogy,  Bay  State,  Hook  and  tadder,  Golden  Gate,  and  Duroc 
claims  have  yielded  together  not  less  than  8200,000. 

IkdiaS"  Diggings. — Indian  Diggings,  25  miles  southeastward  fiom  Placer- 
^•ille,  is  on  the  limestone  bolt,  and  is  the  furthest  north  of  all  the  large  mining 
camps  on  that  belt.  Ko  solid  bed  rock  is  found  here.  It  is  supposed  that 
pay  gravel  is  found  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  to  drain  the  diggings  to  tliat 
depth  would  I'eqnire  a  tnnnel  a  mile  long.  At  Sing  gulch  a  eiSdt  was  sunt 
down  throngh  what  appeared  to  be  solid  limestone  bed  rock  into  a  stratum  of 
limestone  bouldei-s.  A  ditch  of  water  was  accidentally  turned  into  this  shaft, 
and  the  wafer  ran  there  for  several  days  without  any  acctanulatlon  of  water  in 
the  shaft.  No  outlet  was  ever  discovered.  Brownsville,  at  the  side  of  the  Indian 
Diggings,  may  be  considered  part  of  the  same  place,  and  the  two  together  have 
about  20  aeres  of  deep  diggings,  which  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many  years. 
Indian  Diggings  and  Brownsville,  unlike  Columbia  and  Volcano,  do  not  wash 
with  a  pipe  in  a  dump  box. 

Tho  Douglas  hydraalic  clwm,  the  most  notable  claim  at  Brownsville,  is  180 
feet  square,  and  was  worked  for  10  years  previous  to  1866.  In  1856  and  1S57 
it  yielded  855,000,  and  ance  the  latter  year  has  paid  little  over  expenses  There 
has  been  no  work  of  late  for  lack  of  m-ainage.  An  open  cut  has  been  started 
to  drain  the  claim,  so  that  it  can  be  washed  20  feet  deeper;  700  feet  of  the  cut 
have  been  completed ;  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  still  to  be  done,  and  several 
yeai's  may  elapse  before  it  is  finished. 

Placekville  Minihg  EEGHLATioirs. — Each  district  in  this  county  has  its 
own  mining  regulations. 

The  mimng  regulations  of  the  Placerville  district,  adopted  March  21,  1SG3, 
provide  that — 

Each  claimant  may  hold  200  feet  la  length  upon  a  ledge  or  lode  with  all  its  dipe,  spurs 
and  angles,  and  350  feet  upon  each  side  tlioreof. 

Eiw^h  chiim  must  be  filed  for  record  wilhin  five  days  of  posting  notice  thereof,  and  IIiQ 
notice  must  distinctly  specify  the  general  direction  of  the  claim,  ledge,  or  lode,  and  the  record 
made  accordingly. 
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Each  company  shall  be  required  to  expend  at  least  seven  days'  work  npon  tlie 
ledge  or  lode  held  by  them  for  and  in  eveiy  month  of  the  time  said  claim  is  held; 
otherwise  the  same  may  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  number  of  quartz  claims  on  record  is  186. 

Tho  following  are  copies  of  notices  entered  in  the  record  boob  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  tbe  tindorsigneJ  claim  1 ,000  feat  on  this  ledge,  coramendag 
at  Ibis  notice  and  running  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones,  and  tbat  we 
intend  to  bold  and  work  uie  same  according  to  tbe  laws  of  Ibe  Pl.ieerville  mining  dislricC. 
Said  elaim  is  situated  in  U.  S.  Hulburd's  rancb,  in  Piacerville.    May  23,  1867, 

[Sign^ures.] 
Koliee  is  hereby  given  that  we  tbe  nnddrsiirnetl  claim  1,500  feet  cacb  way  from  tbb  notice, 
on  any  and  all  quartz  lodes  discovered  in  sinking  this  shaft.    July  18,  lUGG. 

[Signatures.  J 

Mud  Speings  Minixg  Regulatioss. — The  following  are  the  principaJ 
provisions  of  the  mining  regulations  of  the  El  Dorado  or  Mud  Springs  district, 
adopted  April  7,  1863  : 

"So  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  300  feet  by  location  on  the  samo  ledge,  but 
can  bold  GOO  feet  in  width  for  thepnrpase  of  prospecting  and  defining  his  lead  or  ledge.  The 
discoverer  of  a  ledge  is  entitled  to  an  extra  claim. 

A  notice  upon  a  claim  to  be  valid  must  be  written  with  ink,  and  placed  upon 
a  board,  stake,  or  ti'ee  in  as  conspicuous  a  place  as  possible,  and  upon,  or  as  near 
the  ledge  as  can  be.  Such  notice  most  state  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  describing 
as  accurately  as  possible  tbe  boundaries  thereof,  containing  all  the  names  of  the 
claimants  with  the  date  truly  affixed ;  a  tnie  copy  of  which  must  be  recorded  by 
the  district  recorder  ivithin  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  such  claim 
shall  be  considered  forfeited. 

Notice  npon  a  claim  holds  tho  same  for  20  days  only.  Itocording  the  notice 
of  a  claim  nolds  the  same  for  90  days  only,  before  the  expimtion  of  which  time 
labor  to  the  amount  of  S3  50  for  eaoli  300  feet  in  the  claim  must  be  expended 
upon  the  claim  by  the  company,  which  ivill  hold  the  same  for  15  montlis  from 
the  dat«  of  record.  Non-compliance  witli  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  any 
company  will  be  constraed  as  an  abandonment  by  them  of  their  claim. 

In  case  of  ilispnte  between  parties  claiming  the  same  ledge  or  lead,  each  of 
the  contending  parties  may  choose  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  may  choose  a  third 
person,  who  sliall  be  disinterested.  The  three  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators, whose  decision  shall  bo  final,  unless  notice  of  an  appeal  be  given  within 
ten  days  of  the  rendition  of  the  deciaon. 

There  is  no  provision  requiring  a  description  of  boundaries. 

The  number  of  claims  on  record  is  40.  Tho  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  notices  i-ecorded : 

Dry  Creek,  April  1,  1863. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  the  undersigned  claim  45  claims  on  this  lode, 
'300  feet  each,  making  in  all  13,500  feet,  and  intend  prospectju;^  tbe  said  claims  for  coal,  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  or  any  other  minerals  it  may  cont.iin,  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
13,000  feet  and  southerly  500  feet,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 

[Forty-five  signatures.] 

Geokgeiown  Misr^G  Kegulations. — The  following  are  a  portion  of  tho 
qnartz  i-egulations  of  the  Georgetown  mining  district,  adopted  December  10, 
186C: 

Tbe  size  uf  claims  to  each  person  locating  shall  be  SOO  feet  of  or  on  any  quartz  lode  or 
lodge,  includiug  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  ail  surface  ground  and  minorals  which  may  be 
contained  within  tho  space  of  150  leet  on  each  side  of  snid  ledge  or  vein  located ;  but  no 
company's  claim  shall  exceed  3,000  feet  in  length  ou  any  one  vein  or  led^e. 

Tho  discoverer  of  a  vein  or  lode  of  micerals  shall  bo  entitled  to  one  claim  for  his  discovery. 

All  notices  of  claims  located,  wliether  individual  or  company,  Shall  describe  tbe  locality 
of  said  mine,  the  number  of  foot  claimed,  the  point  where  measurement  commences,  and 
name  the  lode  or  coinpany  locating. 

Said  notice  shall  be  posted  on  tEe  lode,  and  shall  hold  tbe  claim  for  10  days  from  tho  dale 
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thereof  n  ithout  record,  but  no  claim  shall  be  held  valid  without  record  after  the  expiration 
of  aald  lime  llnleBS  labor  is  being  done  on  said  claioi 

All  notices  of  quartz  mining  c'laims  are  reqiiiretl  lo  be  recorded  uqIcbb  laboris  being  done 
on  the  claim,  by  a  recorder  elected  bj  the  miners  of  GeorgeCoivn  quartz  mining  district. 

SeiiJ  district  recorder  shall  heep  a  book,  record  ail  claims,  copj  the  notice,  and  give  the 
ntimes  of  the  rocmberB  of  each  company. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  go  upou  thegrouudanddelinethe  claim,  measuring 
and  staking  the  same,  and  he  shall  receive  for  such  service  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  each  name, 
and  if  not  required  to  perform  such  service,  to  receive  aS  cents  only. 

Any  nersou  or  corporated  company  locating  a  mining  claim  witbia  this  district  shall  ho 
required  to  have  expended  in  Rcttial  labor  upou  each  and  every  claim  not  exceeding  I, '200 
feet,  and  a  proportionate  amount  for  lai^ror  smaller  claims,  the  snm  of  $50,  within  tiO  davs 
from  t)i(i  date  of  the  record,  and  $150  within  six  mouths  from  the  dale  of  record,  and  a  like 
amount  for  every  additional  six  months  until  the  sum  of  $500  shall  have  been  expended. 

Whenever  the  suroof  8S00  shall  have  been  expended  in  prospecting  or  development  of  the 
mine,  whether  by  sinking  shafts,  ninning  tunnels,  cats,  or  drifts,  whether  on  the  ledge  or  in 
the  diieetion  thereof,  designed  practically  to  develop  the  claim,  then  and  thereafler  for  the 
term  of  two  years  said  claim  shall  be  held  by  the  parties  peforming  thelabor  or  expendiugthe 
said  amount;  but  no  labor  being  ^rformed  for  the  period  of  two  years,  the  said  claim  shall 
be  considered  abuudoned  and  subject  to  relocation. 

Reed. — The  Eeed  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  three  miles  soath.  of  Placervillo,  has 
a  greenstone  hanguig  wall,  a  slate  foot  wall,  and  a  vein  18  feet  wide.  The 
qiijirtz,  as  found  by  a  shal't  running  down  SO  feet  prospecta  well,  and  a  10-stamp 
mill  is  going  up. 

Pacific. — The  Pacific  mine,  1,800  feet  long,  is  on  the  same  lode,  and  is 
within  the  limits  of  Placerville.  The  mine  was  opened  in  1S52,  and  was  worked 
till  1862,  when  it  caved  in,  and  then  it  lay  idle  four  years.  Lately  a  Boston 
company  has  purchased  it  and  opened  the  main  shal't  to  a  depth  of  330  feet,  and 
found  Borne  good  quartz,  but  not  enough  to  commence  work  upon.  The  quartz 
is  a  riblion  rock,  tinged  in  places  with  a  green  color.  The  total  yield  of  the 
mine  is  reported  to  have  been  $500,000,  and  the  annual  average  profit  for  seven 
or  eight  yeai-s  $30,000.  The  new  shaft  was  started  120  feet  northeastwai'd  of 
the  working  vein,  and  in  going  down  300  feet  four  veins  were  intersected,  each 
about  six  feet  thick,  all  containing  similar  quartsi  and  all  widening  out  as  they 
go  down.  The  two  middle  veins  thus  far  i-eached  are  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  talcose  slate,  and  appear  to  be  bairen.  The  westernmost  of  the  four 
veins  has  produced  all  the  gold  of  the  Pacific  mine  in  a  depth  of  300  feet,  in  a 
pay  chimney  200  feet  long.  The  chimney  was  nearly  vertical,  bnt  dipped  slightly 
to  the  north.    A  20-stanjp  mill,  erected  in  1853,  is  standing  idle. 

IIabmos. — The  Haimon  mine,  1,400  feet  long,  just  north  of  Placerville,  is 
on  a  vein  which  is  100  yards  west  of  the  Pacific  Idle,  and  is  30  feet  wide  in 
places,  though  the  average  is  not  over  four  or  fl.ve.  The  vein  stone  is  a  white 
quartz  with  seams  of  black  slate,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphureta  of 
iron  and  lead,  it  was  worked  with  arrastras  and  paid  high ;  and  then  a  15- 
stamp  mill  was  erected,  but  that  has  not  been  profitable  and  is  now  idle.  The 
reputed  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  undecomposed  sul- 
pliurets  found  below  the  water-line. 

SoEPABB. — The  Shepard  mine  is  l,SO0  feet  long,  on  a  vein  two  feet  wide, 
near  Placerville.  The  claim  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1866,  and  yielded  some 
rich  pockets  of  beautiful  foliated  gold.  The  specimens  extracted  were  woilji 
85,000.  The  mill  rock  from  its  appearance  must  have  contained  at  least  S30 
per  ton.  The  vein  matter  was  much  of  it  an  ochxous  earth,  intersected  with 
seams  of  quartz.  The  rock  was  worked  tfirough  a  crusher  and  two  arrastras 
driven  by  steam.  Much  of  the  vein  has  been  opened  by  open  cut  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet.  « 

Cleopatka, — The  Cleopatra,  1,200  feet  long,  on  the  same  vein,  is  to  be 
opened  to  a  depth  of  ]  00  feet,  and  then  if  tlie  rock  prospects  well  a  mill  is  to  be 
erected  with  a  capacity  to  crush  20  tons  per  day ;  the  contractor  to  receive  half 
liiilf  the  mine  for  opening  it  and  erecting  the  mill. 
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White  Asd  Buedick. — Wliito  and  Eurtliek  oivn  two  claims,  one  of  2,000, 
the  oilier  of  1,800  feet,  on  tlie  same  vein.  The  claim  of  1,800  feet  liaa  been 
opened  to  ai  deptli  of  75  feet,  but  tlio  mine  caved  in  several  years  since  and  ia  not 
well  reopened  yet.  Miners  have  been  working  at  it  since  last  year.  There  ia 
a  lO-stamp  mill,  which  was  bailt  in  1861. 

Persevebe. — The  Pei-severe  mine,  4,300  feet,  at  Poverty  Point,  near  Placer- 
ville,  is  on  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  A  depth  of  155  feet  has  been  reached  and  a 
drift  lias  been  run  45  feet  on  the  vein.     No  miU  has  been  erected  yet. 

White. — The  White  mine,  2,000  feet  long,  near  Placcrville,  has  a  15-stamp 
mill,  whicli  is  idle,  A  new  shaft  is  now  being  sunk.  The  rook  is  rich  in  sul- 
phurets. 

Mamning. — The  Manning  mine,  five  miles  eastward  from  Placerville,  has  a 
vein  two  feet  wide,  a  shaft  ISO  feet  deep,  and  a  six-stamp  mill.  No  work  is 
being  done. 

Elle  Ellest. — ^The  EUe  Ellon,  2,000  feet  long,  is  half  a  mile  from  the  lllan- 
ning,  on  a  vein  which  rnns  northwest  and  southeast,  is  nine  feet  wide,  and  dipa 
to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  80°.  The  banging  wall  is  hard  blue  slate,  and  the 
foot  wall  brown  slate.  There  is  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  run  on  the  vein.  There 
is  no  mill. 

Epplet. — The  Eppley  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of 
Plafierville,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  and  30  tons  of  rock  sent  to 
mill  Lave  yielded  Sl,500,  or  $50  per  ton.  The  mine  is  to  be  opened  further,  and 
90  soon  as  enough  good  quartz  to  pay  for  a  mill  is  in  sight,  one  will  be  built. 

Davidson. — The  Davidson  mine,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  noithwest  of  Placer- 
ville, has  a  tunnel  350  feet  long  and  a  shaft  ICO  feet  deep.  The  quartz  pros- 
pects well,  but  none  has  been  worked  as  yet.  Tlie  New  York  and  El  Dorado 
mill,  of  20  stamps,  has  been  purchased  to  be  erected  on  this  mine. 

Montezuma. — The  Montezuma  Quartz  Mining  Company,  an  English  asso- 
ciation, own  claims  on  four  veins  seven  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  and  are  working 
two  of  the  claims.  That  on  the  Montezuma  vein  is  1,900  feet  long ;  lias  been 
worked  ance  1851,  and  lias  yielded  $150,000.  The  lodo  rnns  north  and  soutli, 
is  three  feet  wide,  has  slate  walls  and  ribbon  quartz,  which  averages  $10  per  ton. 
There  is  a  black  clay  elate  gouge  on  the  hanging  wall.  A  depth  of  ISO  feet 
has  been  reached  and  drifts  have  been  ran  180  feet  on  the  vein.  The  McDowell 
vein  is  seven  feet  mde,  three-quoi-tei-s  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Montezuma  and 
parallel  ivith  it.  A  depm  of  25  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a  20-stamp 
mUl,  made  to  run  either  by  steam  or  water.  Tlie  Montezuma  Company  have 
invested  $100,000  in  the  property,  and  it  is  said  they  are  the  only  English  com- 
pany mining  for  gold  now  in  California, 

New  Yoek  and  El  Dorado  mill. — The  New  York  and  El  Dorado  mill  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  five  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  by  a  New  York  com- 
pany under  representations  that  they  possessed  a  splendid  mine ;  but  they  found 
nothing,  and  the  mill  lias  been  sold  for  $2,500  to  be  moved  to  Davidson's  mine, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  northwest  of  PlacerviUe. 

Heemitage, — The  Hemiitage  mine,  six  miles  sonth  of  El  Dorado,  at  Sugar 
Loaf,  is  on  a  pocket  vein  and  has  paid  irregularly,  yielding  $100,000  in  all. 
A  mill  was  erected  in  1852  and  taken  down,  and  a  second  mill  of  20  stamps 
was  erected  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  $17,500,  by  a  Boston  company,  which  paid 
$38,000  for  the  mine.  The  vein  is  10  feet  ivide,  and  a  depth  of  175  feet  has 
been  reached.  A  tunnel  is  being  run  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  a  distance  of  170 
feet.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  toge  quantity  of  pay  rock  in  sight  suitable  for 
milling,  but  most  of  the  gold  heretofore  obtained  has  been  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  placer  miners,  who  followed  lip  a  rich 
streak  of  gold  in  gravel  till  it  stopped  at  this  quartz  vein. 

Ui'iON. — The  Union  lode  runs  north  10°  east,  dips  cast  at  an  angle  of  80°, 
and  is  from  3  to  12  feet  thick  in  slate  walls,  which,  according  to  Professor  Sii-> 
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liman,  who  made  a  report  on  the  mine,  ia  stiiated  in  lines  dippiBg  to  liie  EOiitli- 
east.  The  quartz  is  soft,  fissile,  and  ferruginous.  The  stope  north  of  the  shaft 
yiolded  15,000  tons,  from  which,  according  to  the  boots  kept  at  the  mill,  $430,000 
were  obtaioed.  A  large  part  of  the  claim  is  unexplored,  and  its  A^alue  is  merely 
conjectural  beyond  the  pay  chimney  at  the  shaft.  The  Cosumnes  lode  is  120 
feet  west  of  the  Union,  and  has  the  same  dip  and  general  course,  although  there 
are  some  bends  in  it.  It  is  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  the  quartz  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Princeton  mine.  The  walls  are  of  coal  black  shale, 
and  there  is  a  black  putty  gouge  on  the  eastern  wall.  Tliis  vein  has  a  shaft 
120  feet  deep.  Some  of  the  croppinffs  were  very  rich  and  yielded  most  of 
8150,000  taken  out  by  the  mill  from  rock  that  did  not  come  from  the  Union  mine. 

WiLDEE. — ^Tho  Wilder  quartz  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  El  Dorado,  ia  on 
a  vein  thi-ee  feet  wide,  containing  quarts  that  yields  $9  per  ton.  An  eight-stamp 
water-mill  has  been  running  two  years. 

Pocahontas. — The  Pocahontas  mine,  twomilea  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  !i  vein 
four  feet  wide  and  a  pay  chimney  a  100  feet  long,  averaging  $15  per  ton.  There 
is  a  10-stamp  mill  which  has  been  at  work  one  year,  and  has  paid  for  itself 
and  for  all  the  work  done  in  opening  the  mine. 

Union  Chuech. — ^The  Union  Church  Gfold  Mining  Company  have  claims  on 
three  veins,  three  miles  southeast  of  El  Dorado.  The  Union  claim  has  been 
worked  since  1852,  has  been  stoped  to  a  depth  of  160  feet,  and  has  yielded  a 
large  amount  of  gold.  There  is  watflr  in  this  cldm  now,  and  it  is  being  takeu 
out  preparatoiy  to  sinking.  The  Cosumnes  claim  is  now  being  woi'ked,  and  the 
rock  yields  $10  or  $12  per  ton. 

GrKAr. — The  Gray  mine,  three  miles  cast  of  Shingle  Springs,  is  a  rich  deposit 
of  decomposed  quartz  in  a  vein  five  feet  wide.  On  one  occasion  specimens  worth 
$10,000  were  taken  out  in  one  day.  A  depth  of  CO  feet  has  been  reached. 
There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  built  in  1865. 

Bryant. — The  Brj-ant  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  yielded  $20,000 
in  one  pocket,  which  was  emptied  in  three  days  in  1857.  Considerable  quantities 
of  quartz,  sent  to  a  mill  four  miles  off,  paid  well.  The  mill  i-an  several  years, 
then  was  abandoned,  and  now  a  20-8tamp  steam  mill  is  to  be  built.  A  depth 
of  150  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  600  feet  on  the  vein. 

Beakd. — The  Besu^  mine,  two  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  has  yielded  $250,000, 
proving  very  profitable  at  times.  The  gold  was  deposited  chiefly  in  numei-ous 
little  chimneys  or  streaks,  which  the  miners  followed.  There  was  a  10-stamp 
mill  in  1860j  but  it  was  moved  away  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Jamison  mine,  at  Aurum  City,  has  been  worked  about  a  year  with  an 
arrastra. 

Independexcb. — ^The  Independence  mine,  1,200  feet  long,  at  Broivnsville, 
is  on  a  vein  which  runs  east  and  west,  is  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has 
granite  for  a  hanging  wall  and  "blue  trap,"  as  the  miners  call  it,  for  a  foot  wall. 
A  tunnel  has  been  run  400  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  the  way;  250  tons  have 
been  worked,  and  the  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton,  in  the  Tullock  eightrstanip 
mill,  rented  for  the  purpose.  The  Independence  mill  is  now  being  built  and 
is  to  have  10  stamps.     The  quartz  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rich  sulphnrets. 

SriLLWAGON, — The  Stillwagon  mine,  also  at  Brownsville,  is  on  a  vein  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tho  Independence.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which,  with  the 
labor  of  sis  men,  took  out  $4,600  in  May,  1867.  Tho  average  yield  is  $25 
per  ton. 

Thei'c  are  no  other  quartz  mines  regularly  at  work  at  Brownsville. 

Sligee. — The  Sliger  mine,  400  feet  long,  is  four  miles  southwest  of  George- 
town, on  a  vein  four  feet  wide,  between  granite  on  the  west  and  slate  on  the 
east.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  a  pocket  near  tho  surface.  The 
mine  is  nmv  being  opened. 

Gbekswood. — Tho  Greenwood  mine,  five  miles  southwest  of  Georgetown, 
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has  been  opened  l>ya  croas-tnnnel  400  feet  long.  A  15-starap  mill  has  just  hoea 
oreetetl,  bat  work  is  not  yet  commenced  at  crusliing, 

Tatlok. — The  Taylor  mine,  3,000  feet  long,  is  two  and  a  half  mil*s  south  of 
Georgetown,  on  a  lode  that  runs  north-northwest  and  south-sontLeast,  and  is  two 
feet  wide  at  the  smface,  and  six  feet  at  a  depth  of  100  feet.  A  depth  of  107  feet 
Las  been  reached  by  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  mn  41  feet.  The  vein  is 
filled  with  seams  of  slate,  but  the  qnartz  shows  fi-ee  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  mine. 
There  is  a  black  putty  gouge  two  feet  thick  in  places.  The  west  wall  is  bastard 
granite,  the  cast  slate.     There  is  no  mill. 

KosECRAHS. — The  Eosccrans  mine,  900  feet  long,  adjoins  the  Taylor  on  the 
BontU.  The  shaft  is  down  40  feet;  and  60  tons  crushed  at  a  custom  mill  yielded 
$13  on  an  average.  The  vein  lias  been  uncovered  for  280  feet  along  the  surface, 
and  it  shows  gold  all  the  way. 

Bmn  Lead. — ^The  Blao  Lead,  tlaee  miles  south  of  Georgetown,  has  been 
opened  by  a  San  Francisco  company  to  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  to  considerable 
length.  The  quartz  is  mixed  with  blue  slate  and  shows  some  fine  spedmens, 
bat  bas  not  paid.  A  very  fine  20-stamp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  about 
$250,000  have  been  invested  permanently  lu  the  mine.    Work  has  cea.Bed. 

Collins. — In  the  Collins  mine,  one  mile  soutli  of  Georgetown,  the  vein  haa 
been  reached  170  feet  below  the  surface  by  a  tunnel  250  feet  long.  The  vein 
is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  rock  in  sight  will  yield  $15  per  ton. 

Alpike. — The  Alpine,  on  the  same  vein,  is  four  feet  wide,  is  working  with  an 
arrastra,  and  obtains  $12  per  ton.  The  quartz  is  extracted  throngh  a  tunnel  150 
feet  long.  The  Mount  Hope  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  own  a  claim  of  3,000 
feet  adjoining  the  Alpine.  The  vein  is  six  feet  wide,  but  is  split  up  conaderably. 
The  shaft  ia  61  feet  deep. 

The  Philadelphia  Shde  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  have  3,000  feet  on  a 
vein  half  a  mile  south  of  Georgetown,  and  have  levied  an  assessment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  hoisting  works. 

The  Clipper  mine,  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Georgeto^vn,"is  5,000  feet 
long,  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south  between  a 
granite  foot  wall  and  a  slate  hanging  walL  The  deepest  workings  are  80  feet 
tvom  the  surface.  About  700  tons  of  quartz  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield 
was  Sl5  per  ton.    There  is  a  stamp  mill  which  is  not  running. 

"WooDSiDE. — ^Tho  Woodside  mine  in  Georgetown  is  1,200  feet  long,  on  a 
vertical  vein,  wliich  is  two  feet  wide  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest  between 
slate  walls.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  110  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  40  feet 
on  the  vein.  The  average  yield  has  been  $30  per  ton  for  mill  rock,  exclusive 
of  specimens  worth  $12,000.  On  one  occasion  a  mass  of  rock  was  found  so 
tied  together  with  seams  of  gold  running  through  it  that  a  cold  chisel  had  to  be 
nsed  to  cut  it.  The  pay  chimney  dips  to  the  northeast.  There  is  a  flve-stamp 
mill  driven  by  water  power,  but  it  has  had  little  to  do  lately,  the  mine  having 
been  filled  with  ^vater  last  ivinter.  Tlie  lode  ia  rich  in  sulphurets,  and  has  pecu- 
liffl-  sheets  of  sulphurets  abont  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  transverse  crys- 
tals running  from  side  to  side.  Mr.  Woodside  is  the  inventor  of  a  concentrator 
which  he  uses  in  his  milL  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  liidia-rubber  cloth,  22 
inches  wide  and  about  eight  feet  long,  sewed  together  at  the  ends  and  stretched 
over  two  wooden  rollers  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  apart.  The 
i-oUera  are  placed  on  a  frame  horizontally,  one  three  inches  higher  than  the 
other.  The  rollers  turn  so  that  the  cloth  makes  three  complete  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  A  water  pipe  perforated  with  little  holes  passes  above  the  cloth  near 
the  upper  roller  and  discharges  a  number  of  little  streams,  which  wash  away  the 
light  sands  and  leave  the  heavy  sulphurets  to  be  carried  up  over  the  upper  roller, 
and  after  passing  that  they  «h-op  down  into  a  bos  beneath.  The  concentrator 
has  been  used  in  this  mill  for  a  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor,  but  nobody 
else  has  adopted  it.     The  mine  was  tliBCovered  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
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bears.  He  picked  up  a  piece  of  aniiferous  qaartz  in  a  little  ravine,  and  tlicii 
sought  for  croppings,  and  when  he  prized  np  a  piece  of  rusty  rock  that  peeped 
out  of  the  ground,  ho  found  the  under  side  of  it  speckled  with  gold.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  ivork,  and  the  mine  paid  its  way  from  tlie  surface  to  its 
present  depth. 

James's  Mill, — James's  custom  mill,  with  five  stamps,  eight  miles  south  of 
Georgetown,  is  standing  idle. 

Eureka. — The  Eureka  mine,  on  the  same  vein,  north  of  the  Woodside,  is 
900  feet  long,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  deptU  of  130  feet.  There  is  a  steam 
hoisting  establishment,  but  no  mil!,  on  the  mme. 

Geokgia  Slide, — Geor^a  Slide,  one  mile  north  of  G«oi^town,  is  a  mining 
camp  on  a  Lillside,  where,  under  rich  placers,  are  found  a  multitude  of  small 
seams  of  decomposed  aoriferous  quartz.  Tliree  companies  are  sluicing;  one  is 
working  with  a  seven-stamp  mill  and  anotlier  is  putting  up  an  arrastra.  The 
hillside  has  yielded  an  immense  quantity  of  gold. 

Mosquito. — The  Mosquito  mine,  eiglit  miles  east  of  Kelsey's,  is  in  granite. 
A  mill  built  in  1866  Lad  its  roof  broken  in  by  the  weight  of  snow  last  winter. 

PLYilotrrn. — The  Plymouth  mine,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Kelsey's,  is  on 
a  vein  very  irregular  in  width,  but  averaging  seven  feet.  The  rock  averages 
SIS  per  ton ;  but  15  tone,  selected  carefully  from  700  tons,  yielded  #8,000.  The 
quartz  contains  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphnrets. 

Gopher. — The  Gropher  mine,  a  mile  west  of  Kelsey's,  has  three  veins,  with 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  eighteen  feet.  Most  of  the  pay  is  in  the  western  vein. 
The  rock  is  a  ribbon  quartz,  rich  in  sulphnrets,  and  there  are  slate  walls  on  both 
sides.  A  depth  of  100  feet  was  readied,  but  the  old  works  have  caved  in,  and 
the  mine  has  not  been  i-eopened.  In  1858  the  mine  yielded  $15,600.  There 
was  a  mill,  which  has  been  moved  to  Wasboe. 

Last  ChancS. — The  Last  Chance  mine,  800  feet  long,  is  opposite  Coloma, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river.  The  vein  runs  north 
and  south,  dips  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  50°,  and  varies  in  width  from  2  lo 
12  feet.  The  eastern  wall  is  greenstone,  and  tlie  western  granite;  but  on  the 
western  side,  for  a  depth  of  400  feet  on  the  hillside,  there  was  no  wall — only 
a  bc<l  of  gravel,  wliieh  lias  been  sluiced  away,  leaving  the  quartz  exposed,  so 
that  au  immense  quantity  of  rock  can  be  obtiuned  without-  using  either  shaft  or 
tunnel.  Two  men  can  take  out  90  tons  in  a  day  ready  for  the  mill.  Both 
free  gold  and  sulphnrets  are  abundant,  but  some  selection  is  necessary.  The 
total  yield,  as  reported  by  one  of  the  owners,  has  been  860,000,  though  rumor 
among  outsidera  says  it  has  been  3200,000,  One  lot  of  500  tons  of  quartz  pmd 
only  S2  per  ton;  then  30  tons  yielded  S2 50  per  ton;  and  five  tons  of  the  best 
yielded  $40,000.  There  is  a  io-stamp  mill,  with  a  Joinville  turbine,  driven  by 
60  inches  of  water  under  70  feet  of  head.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mor- 
tar and  on  copper  plates ;  the  tailings  are  concentrated  on  blankets,  and  the 
blanket  washings  are  worked  in  an  arrastra.  A  railway  track,  3,100  feet  long, 
is  being  Md  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  when  it  is  finished  the  proprietors 
expect  that  their  entire  expenses  will  not  exceed  $3  per  ton.  The  owners  of  this 
mine  are  Danes,  and  it  is  generally  known  aa  the  Danes'  mine,  though  that  name 
belongs  to  the  next  claim. 

Tlie  Danes'  mine,  2,200  feet,  is  on  the  same  vein  as  the  last,  l)ut  has  produced 
nothing  and  is  unopened. 

Eewakd. — The  Keward  is  1,400  feet  long,  one  mile  southwest  from  Union- 
town.  The  rock  prospects  well,  and  the  walls  are  slate  on  the  west  and  granite 
on  the  cast.'  A  tunnel  is  being  run  in  to  strike  the  vein  135  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 
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SECTION   VIII. 
PLACER   COUNTY. 

Placer  is  a  large  county,  and  the  only  one  that  reaches  from  the  Sacmmento 
river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  extends  -with  the  meridian  from 
the  middle  forkof  the  American  to  Bear  river. 

Its  chief  mineral  wealth  is  in  the  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  the  comity  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  worked  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Itini, 
Indiana  Hill,  Iowa  Hill,  Picayune  Divide,  Yankee  Jim,  and  Forest  Hill.  An- 
cient gravel  deposits  appear  also  at  Todd's  Valley,  Pai-adise,  Bath,  Michigan 
Bluff,  Damascus,  and  Monona  Flat, 

The  surface  placers  of  the  county  prodnce  very  little  now.  Tho  county,  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  placers,  has,  so  far  as  known,  the  poorest  quartz 
mines  in  the  State,  The  Gteeo  Emigrant  mine,  lately  opened,  has  produced 
some  rich  specimens,  but  the  owners  keep  the  amount  secret,  and  they  have  no 
mill ;  and  no  other  quartz  mine  in  Placer  has  paid  any  considerable  profit. 

Miscellaneous  Resoueces, — Nearly  all  of  the  Central  Paeifio  railroad  in 
California  is  in  this  county,  and  the  people  have  derived  considerable  profit  from 
it  iu  one  way  or  another.  The  county  is  also  crossed  by  the  unfinished  road 
from  Lincoln  to  Marysville. 

The  county  ia  supplied  with  water  for  mining  and  irrigation  by  the  Bear  river. 
South  Tuba,  Dutch  Flat,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  numerous  smaller  ditches.  Their 
total  number  is  29 ;  their  length,  699  miles;  their  cost,  S2,000,000. 

The  western  and  lower  part  of  the  county  has  much  good  farming  land, 
Tliere  are  60,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  20,000  cultivated,  including  3,000  iu 
wheat,  310,000  grape  vines,  30,000  apple  trees,  as  many  peach  trees,  5,000  head 
of  neat  cattle,  20,000  sheep,  20  saw-mills,  wliieh  turn  out  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  14  toll-roads  131  miles  long,  made  at  a  cost  of  §350,000,  and 
S3,000,000  of  taxable  property. 

The  Forest  Hul  Divide. — The  Forest  Hill  ridge,  on  the  southern  line  of 
the  county,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet  above  tho  sea,  has 
the  rich  mining  camps  of  Todd's  Valley,  Forest  Hill,  Bath,  and  Michigan  Bluff, 
on  the  sonth  side  of  the  ridge,  and  Yankee  Jim  and  Damascus  on  flie  north. 
Todd's  Valley,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  Yankee  Jim  had  chiefly  hydraulio  claims, 
and  are  now  nearly  worked  oat.  Bath  has  cement  claims,  and  is  more  pi'osperons 
than  ever,  besides  being  a  pretty  town  prettily  situated.  Forest  Hill  has  declined 
much,  but  it  has  a  large  body  of  rich  ground,  and  will  probably  see  a  return  of 
prosperity. 

Yankee  Jim  was  a  long  time  the  chief  trading  point  for  this  divide,  but  now 
it  has  lost  its  trade,  as  well  as  exhausted  its  placers. 

The  gold  at  Damascus  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  tin-cup-full  of  it  will  weigh 
20  per  cent,  more  than  an  equal  measure  of  the  common  dust. 

Forest  Hill. — Forest  Hill,  which  has  been  the  most  productive  cement 
tunnel-mining  district  in  the  State,  is  atuated  22  miles  eastward  from  Auburn, 
at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  and  Slihl  Tail  caflon.  The  town  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  middle  fork,  and  about  a  mile  distant.  The  scenerv 
along  the  canon  is  grand.  Five  miles  further  up  tho  divide  ia  Michigan  Blud) 
and  the  Auburn  stage  runs  through  to  that  point ;  bat  there  is  no  other  stage 
running  to  Forest  Hill.  The  caiions  north  and  south  fffo  too  deep  and  steep  for 
much  wagon  travel.  The  Forest  Hill  ridge  appears  to  be  composed'  of  aurifer- 
ous gravS  covered  by  volcanic  sand,  but  the  Forest  Hill  dig^ngs  are  in  the  Blue 
lead  which  crosses  the  ridge  from  north  to  south.  These  diggings  are  500  feet 
below  the  summit  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
"  The  Blue  Lead  at  Forest  Hill. — In  the  Blue  lead  the  lowest  stratum 
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resting  on  tlie  slate-bed  rock  is  the  blue  cement  jiroper,  from  5  to  SO  feet  in 
tliickncsB;  above  tbat  is  a  red  ffravcl,  100  feet  tliick;  and  over  tltat  is  vol- 
canic Baud,  wliich  ia  covered  in  places  by  a  stratum  of  ti-acliytic  bouldora  and 
soil.  The  blue  cement  is  harder  than  the  red  gravel.  The  boulders  and  pebbles 
in  the  i-ed  gravel  arc  all  of  quartz ;  those  in  the  blue  aro  quartz,  slate,  and  green- 
stone,' The  red  gravel  bas  smooth  gold  in  coarse  pieces,  most  of  them  weighing 
two  pennyweights  or  more,  and  some  as  much  as  seven  ounces,  and  900  fine. 
The  gold  in  the  blue  cement  is  fine,  flaky,  860  fine,  the  lai'gest  piece  not  worth 
more  than  75  cents.  The  alate-bed  rock  is  soft,  and  the  gold  is  found  in  its 
seams  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  This  gold  is  coarse,  and  is  black  externally,  so 
that  a  person  not  familiar  with  it  would  not  suspect  its  value  on  looking  at  it. 
The  Blue  lead  contains  lai^o  quantities  of  sulphurets,  which  are  rich  in  gold. 

The  claims  at  Forest  Hill  are  50  feet  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  person, 
and  extend  in  to  the  middle  of  the  hQl,  a  distance  varvinff  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet.  J    =  ,  . 

Careless  Working. — Instead  of  working  the  claim  regularly  from  end  to 
end,  the  companies  generally  sought  to  get  out  the  richest  and  the  softest  Akt; 
and  they  changed  about  fi-om  place  to  plaee  nearly  every  week,  so  they  had  not 
much  room  to  work.  They  could  not  afford  to  lay  tracks  down  to  liaul  out  their 
gravel;  many  of  their  drifts  could  be  used  for  only  a  brief  period,  and  the  top 
caved  down  in  the  spots  which  they  ha<l  worked,  enclosing  good  ground,  the 
position  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained  without  much  expense.  The  Now 
Jersey  claim  ivaa  tho  most  notable  exception  to  this  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
district. 

FuTnEE  OF  Forest  Hill. — J.  W.  Eeamer,  superintendent  of  that  company, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Forest  Hill  might  be  made  more  productive  than  ever  by 
consolidating  the  claims  and  working  them  systematically  on  a  large  scale. 
There  ought  to  be  a  large  tunnel  for  each,  half  a  mile,  CO  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  present  tunnels,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  having  dr^nage  for  thd  deepest 
gravel  that  could  bo  found.  These  tunnels  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
using  mules  to  haul  out  the  gravel  and  haul  in  tho  cars.  There  should  be  larse 
mills  to  crush  the  cement ;  the  sulphurets  should  be  saved  carefully,  and  all  the 
pay  dirt  should  be  removed  so  that  a  place  should  not  be  left  until  everything 
of  value  had  been  extracted. 

In  1859  Forest  Hill  shipped$100,000  of  dust  monthly;  nowS25,000  or  $30,000. 
Forest  Hill  is  ono  of  veiy  few  places  where  tho  pay  dirt  swells;  but  a  tunnel 
cut  in  the  blue  cement,  as  well  as  one  cut  in  the  slate,  will  sooii  close  up  hero 
by  the  swelling  of  the  earth  if  it  is  not  trimmed  frequently. 

The  Peincipal  Claims. — The  principal  drums  at  Forest  Hill  and  in  tho 
vicinity  have  been  the  following; 

TheDardanellea  has  yielded  $3,000,000;  the  Jenny  Lindhas  yielded  Sl,100,oaO; 
the  New  Jersey  has  yielded  $850,000 ;  the  Indei>endeiice  has  yielded  ^450,000 ; 
the  Deidesheimer  baa  yielded  $650,000 ;  the  Fast  and  Nortwood,  the  Hough  and 
Readv,  and  the  Gore,  have  each  yielded  $350,000;  the  Alabama  has  yielded 
$150,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  claims  within  rifle-shot  of  tho  espross  office  have  produced 
not  less  than  $10,000,000.  No  other  placer  district  in  the  State  can  show  a  yield 
equal  to  this,  and  yet  it  ia  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  has  been 
lost.  The  gravel  or  cement  extracted  was  hard,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  water  in  lumps  rich  in  gold.  Mr.  Reamer  says 
that  if  he  could  have  another  claim  like  the  New  Jersey  to  work,  with  a  cement 
mill,  and  with  sufficient  means  to  cut  his  tunnels  and  drifts  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  could  obtain  $3,000,000  instead  of  $850,000  fi:om  the  same  quantity 
of  dirt. 

Claims  at  1'odd's  Valley. — The  Golden  Calf  claim,  near  Todd's  viiUey, 
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below  Forest  Hill,  lias  1,000  feet  front  on  the  liiUsi(Ie  and  a  tunnel  l,SflO  feet 
long.     It  lias  never  been  woited  systematically,  and  has  not  paid. 

Tlie  Big  Springs  claim,  with  975  feetof  frontage,  ia  being  opened,  and  mean- 
time a  10-stamp  cement  mill  bnilt  to  work  it  is  standing  idle. 

Dakdakells. — Tlie  Dardanells  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  commenced 
work  in  1S53,  and  have  been  at  work  ever  since — at  first  drifting  and  now 
piping.  They  have  taken  out  $3,000,000  from  tlie  blue  gravel,  which  is  soft 
tliere.  They  have  wovked  out  400  feet  along  the  front,  have  mn  tnnnela  1,600 
or  1,800  feet,  and  have  drifted  out  much  ground.  Tliey  can  hydraulic  away 
about  300  feet  along  the  face  of  their  claim,  but  beyond  that  the  hill  is  too 
deep  to  pay  for  piping.  At  one  time  the  company  employed  60  or  70  men,  now 
they  liavo  only  four  ov  five,  but  these  -with  pipes  do  more  than  twelve  tiroes  the 
number  did  drifijng.  Tlie  company  o(vn  a  ditch  wliieh  is  10  miles  long,  cost 
$15,000,  and  supplies  300  inches  of  water  from  the  1st  December  till  the  1st  of 
June. 

OiiO,  Geees  Sfking  akd  TJxcle  8am. — ^The  Oro,  1,000  feet,  has  yielded 
$35,000,  but  is  now  in  litigation,  is  not  doing  anything  of  note,  and  never  waa 
worked  ^ith  much  system.    There  is  a  SO-stamp  cement  mill  on  it,  now  idle. 

The  Green  Spring,  750  feet  long,  has  a  bed-root  tunnel  reaching  to  the  pay 
dirt,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  woiked.  The  tunnel  was  commencedin  1854,  by 
poor  men,  who  worked  a  portion  of  their  time  in  surface  placers  or  as  hired  laborers 
to  get  the  means  for  continuing  work  on  this  claim.  It  is  probable  that  the  front 
of  the  liill  will  be  piped  away  so  as  to  expose  the  cement,  which  can  then  be 
obtained,  at  little  cost,  for  crushing. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Company  have  100  feet  and  liave  done  very  little.  Three 
men  are  engaged  in  tunnelling  and  washing. 

Hope  asd  Kockiakd. — The  Hope  claim  is  500  feet  long  on  the  hillside,  has 
■a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long  in  bed  rock,  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  has  yielded  $20,000, 
and  has  cost  3;100,000.  The  mine  is  now  being  opened  with  the  expectation  of 
crushing.    The  mill  was  kept  running  six  weeks  and  paid  well. 

The  Rockland,  Baltimore  and  Boston  claim  is  2,600  feet  long;  has  a  tunnel 
2,300  feet  long;  has  cost  8100,000,  and  has  yielded  no  return  as  yet.  The 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  channel. 

Fast  A^•I>  Noetwood. — The  Fast  and  Nortwood  claim,  400  feet  long,  has 
been  worked  through  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  and  has  yielded  $250,000,  The 
company  run  their  dirt  in  drifts  on  four  diffijrent  levels,  and  must  load  it  four 
difierent  times  before  they  get  it  to  the  surfiice.  The  claim,  in  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  working,  has  not  been  profitable  for  several  years,  but  the  cement 
is  rich,  paying  $5  to  tho  carload,  or  about  $7  50  per  ton,  and  there  is  a  largo 
quantity  of  it.     There  is  a  10-stamp  mill  to  crush  the  cement. 

SsYBEK. — ^The  Snyder  claim,  200  feet  long,  has  yielded  $250,000.  This  was 
the  pioneer  claim  of  tlie  district,  the  blue  lead  having  been  discovered  here  in 
December,  1852,  by  Mr.  Snyder,  on  a  hillside  where  a  slide  occmTed,  exposing 
tho  rich  gravel  to  view.  A  little  basin  40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  slide  yielded 
$40,000.  When  work  was  stopped,  three  years  ago,  there  was  a  tunnel  1,800 
feet  long,  but  as  the  rock  swells  very  rapidly  it  is  now  entirely  closed  np.  There 
was  a  stretch  of  400  feet  in  the  tunnel  where  the  rook  swelled  so  rapidly  that 
as  much  rock  as  would  fill  the  tunnel  had  to  be  taken  out  in  each  period  of 
eight  months.  The  entire  yield  was  obtained  from  the  red  gravel,  and  that  was 
worked  without  system. 

Indepekdesce. — ^I'he  Independence,  now  united  with  the  adjoining  New 
Jersey  claim,  had  a  tunnel  3,500  feet  long,  and  produced  $450,000  before  the 
consolidation.  It  was  worked  without  system.  One  spot  about  20  feet  stjuaxe 
yielded  $10,000. 

New  Jeesey. — The  New  Jersey  claim  is  650  feet  front  by  4,000  feet  deep, 
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under  tLo  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Forest  Hill.  Work  iv.ia  commenced  in 
August,  1853,  on  the  tonnel,  and  six  years  and  a  half  of  liaixl  work  passed  witli 
an  espcDditure  of  S60,000  before  any  retam  was  obtained.  When  tho  tunnel 
was  in  1,S00  feet,  an  incline  was  run  upwards  to  the  red  gravel,  which  was  found 
to  bo  rich,  and  the  SfS50,000  were  taken  from  an  area  500  feet  long  by  400 
feet  wide.  The  extraction  of  gravel  was  continued  till  April,  18G7,  ivhcn  drifts 
were  commenced  to  open  new  ground.  The  tunnel  was  atai^ted  in  1853,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  reaching  pay  in  a  year;  but  as  tlte  work  advanced  more 
slowly  and  cost  far  more,  the  company  had  to  run  in  debt,  and  when  they  reached 
the  pay  their  debts  amounted  to  $30,000  or  more,  and  some  of  them  Wl  been 
outstanding  for  more  than  four  years.  Tho  creditors  numbered  8  or  10,  mostly 
merchants,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New  Jersey  Company  save  that  they 
appeared  to  be  hard-working,  sober,  honest  men,  and  were  trying  to  develop  a 
claim  supposed  to  bo  valuable.  There  was  no  long  personal  acquMntance  and 
no  security.  The  debts  bore  three  per  cent,  interest  per  month.  The  most 
dangerous  period  for  the  company  was  after-  they  began  to  wash.  A  dishonest 
creditor  might  then,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  claim,  or  at  least  have  caused  much 
espense  by  an  attachment  suit;  so  tho  fitct  of  the  finding  of  good  pay  was  kept 
as  secret  as  possible  until  the  $30,000  had  been  taken  out,  and  then  all  wei'e  paid 
off  at  once.  This  system  of  giving  credits  was  general  in  the  mines  15  years 
ago,  when  the  profits  charged  were  very  high,  when  lai'go  interest  was  allowed, 
men  many  extensive  enterprises  were  undertaken,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
these  enterprises  met  with  magnificent  success,  of  which  the  New  Jersey  clmm 
ia  a  bright  example. 

Seven  channels  have  been  found  in  this  claim  running  with  the  slates  about 
northwest  and  southeast,  all  parallel  to  one  another,  about  25  feet  apart,  60 
feet  wide,  with  ridges  of  rock  seven  feet  high  between  them.  Tho  dip  from 
each  side  of  the  divide  seems  to  be  towards  tho  middle  of  the  hill.  There 
is  no  water  for  washing  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  November, 
and  meanrirae  the  dirt  extracted  is  thrown  into  a  pit  largo  enough  to  hold  8,000 
tons,  where  water  is  thrown  on  it  occasionally  so  as  to  soften  tho  cement  and 
also  to  attach  the  mass  together  and  prevent  it  from  sliding  down  hill  when  the 
rains  come.  In  busy  times  tho  New  Jersey  Company  employs  60  or  70  men, 
the  annual  expenses  are  $60,000  or  $70,000,  and  the  profit  one-half  of  the  yield, 

Tho  dirt  is  hauled  out  in  cars  four  feet  and  nine  inches  long,  28  inches 
wide,  and  15  inches  deep.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  car-load  is  1,600  pounds. 
A  steady  stream  of  water  nms  out  from  the  tunnel  and  is  caught  in  wooden  reser- 
voii-s,  20  feet  squai-o  and  eight  feet  deep,  to  be  used  for  washing.  The  sluice  ia 
half  a  mile  long,  and  the  grade  is  in  one  part  18  inches  and  in  another  23  inches 
to  12  feet.  Tho  steepness  of  the  canon  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a  steep 
sluice.  Slat  riffles  made  of  five  strips  of  board  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  mdo 
and  sis  feet  long,  with  strips  of  the  same  thickness  set  between  at  the  ends  and 
the  middle  and  bolted  through,  are  used.  The  top  of  each  strip  is  shod  with 
a  strip  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  balf  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  screwed 
on  and  countersunk. 

jEXsr  LiND. — The  Jenny  Lind,  450  feet  on  the  hillside,  had  a  tjmncl  2,800 
feet  long,  which  is  now  probably  closed  up,  at  least  in  places,  since  no  work  has 
been  done  for  three  years.  The  yield,  almost  exclusively  from  the  red  gravel, 
was  $1,100,000,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ground  stui  unworked.  In  this 
claim  were  found  many  rich  quai-tz  boulders.  The  yield  of  $1,100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  company  from  the  first  washing,  leaving  to  others  who  rewashod 
tho  dirt  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

GoEE,  BIaise,  axd  Rough. — Tho  Gore  claim,  100  feet  wide  in  front  on  the 
hillside  and  twice  as  wide  further  back,  took  out  $250,000  from  a  tunnel  1,200 
feet  long.  No  work  has  been  done  for  four  or  five  years.  Eich  quartz  boulders 
were  lound  in  this  claim  also. 
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The  JIaiiie  claim,  200  feet  front,  liad  a  tunnel  1,200  leet  long,  and  took  out 
ifc250,000.    No  work  lias  been  done  for  four  years. 

ITie  Eongli  and  Ready  has  1,200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long, 
took  out  §250,000,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

Deidesheimee  akd  Othees, — The  Deidesbeimer  has  400  feet  front,  had  a 
tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  took  out  Sf 650,000,  obtained  much  from,  quartz  boulders, 
aad  has  done  nothing  for  thi^ee  years. 

The  India  Rubber  has  250  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  produced 
SiSOjOOO,  and  has  done  no  work  for  three  years. 

The  Alabama  has  a  irontage  of  300  feet,  had  a  tunnel  1,200  feet  long,  took 
8150,000,  and  has  done  nothing  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  Eagle  has  200  feet  front,  had  a  tunnel  SOO  feet  long,  expended  540,000 
or  $50,000,  and  took  out  $15,000. 

The  Moss  has  900  feet  front  and  a  tunnel  1,000  feet  long,  but  found  no 
gravel,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  rich  gra\cl  in  the  claim. 
Qiiarfz  ivaa  found  in  the  tunnel,  and  a  10-stamjf  mill  was  erected  to  noik  it; 
but  it  did  not  pay.  This  is  the  last  claim  to  tho  eastward  in  the  Forest  Hill 
district. 

An  unrepealed  provision  in  the  miners'  regulations  of  tho  district  requires  one 
day's  ivork  every  month  from  December  till  Juno  to  hold  the  claims,  but  so 
much  work  has  been  done  that  nobody  seems  to  think  of  forfeiture  under  the 
letter  of  tho  regulations. 

JIicHiGAif  Bluff, — Michigan  Bluff,  seven  miles  from  Forest  Hill,  on  the 
same  divide,  and  29  miles  from  Auburn,  saw  its  best  days  between  1853  and 
185S,  when'it  shipped  §100,000  per  month;  and  now  it  does  not  ship  more  than 
$25,000.  The  cl^ms  were  worked  first  hy  drifting  and  then  by  the  hydi-anlio 
process,  and  for  a  time  this  was  one  of  the  principal  hydraulic  camps  in  tho  State. 

Tho  pay  stratura  is  remarkable  on  account  of  containing  ninety-five  per  cent. 
of  quartz  boulders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  clay. 
Some  of  the  boulders  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  half  the  weight  of  the  boulders  is 
in  those  that  weigh  ovei'  a  quarter  of  a  ton  each.  This  quartz  is  very  whit«, 
and  immense  piles  of  the  boulders — probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons — 
are  piledovei-  the  many  acres  that  have  been  washed  off.  The  deepest  claim  is 
80  feet  deep,  and  probably  all  the  ground  washed  off  averaged  40  feet,  of  which 
at  least  five  feet  were  in  boulders  that  aro  larger  than  a  mam's  head,  and  tliat 
now  lie  on  tho  ground. 

The  only  claim  now  at  work  on  a  large  scale  at  Michigan  Bluff  is  the  North 
American,  and  there  is  littlo  expectation  of  extensive  work  in  any  other  claim 
for  some  years.  There  are  places  that  would  pay  if  water  could  he  obtained 
conveniently,  and  there  is  much  gi-ound  known  to  be  rich,  but  it  would  not  pay 
at  present. 

The  price  of  water  in  1859  was  37j  cents  per  inch,  and  it  was  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  30,  25,  and  20  cents ;  in  1865,  to  17j,  and  in  1866,  to  15  cents  per 

The  ori^nal  size  of  the  claims  was  100  feet  square  to  the  man. 

Tail  Sluices. — There  are  four  tail  sluices,  making  a  quarter  of  a  mile  alto- 
gether, in  Stickness's  Gulch,  below  Michigan  Bluff.  The  sluice  is  four  feet 
wide,  tliree  deep,  with  vertical  ades,  and  a  grade  of  14  inches  to  the  sluice- 
box.  Part  is  paved  with  wooden  blocks  and  paj-t  with  boulders.  From  1860 
to  1863  the  tail  sluice  paid  very  well,  as  four  or  five  companies  tailed  into  it, 
hut  now  there  is  only  one, 

NoETn  American, — The  North  American  claim,  as  originally  located,  was 
600  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide;  hut  much  additional  gi-ound  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  naif  of  the  original  area  is  worked  out.  Sluicing  and  drifting  were 
commenced  in  1854  in  front,  where  tlie  claim  was  shallow;  and  in  1858,  when 
deeper  gravel  had  been  reached,  piping  began.     In  1860  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
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1,400  feet  long — in  one  place  150  feet  under  tlie  surfiice  of  the  rim  rouk— eon- 
Btructed  at  a  cost  of  810,000,  was  first  used  for  washing.  The  grade  is  13 
inches  to  12  feet,  but  eight  inches  is  considered  preferable.  The  sluice  in  the  tun- 
nel is  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  32  indies  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  flaring  are  better  than  vertical  sides  for  tie  passage  of  largo  boulders  two 
or  three  feet  through,  though  anything  over  150  pounds  injures  the  sluice. 
Nearly  all  the  gold  is  caught  within  200  feet  at  the  heaj;!  of  the  sluice,  wh'jre 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  slat  fi'ames  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  with 
four  frames  to  one  sluice-box.  The  slats  are  boards  an  Inch  thick,  "shod" 
with  iron  straps  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 
All  the  sluice-boxes  below  the  first  200  feet  are  paved  with  fir  blocks  eight  inches 
tliick.  The  iirst  hundred  feet  of  tbe  sluice  are  cleaned  up  every  evening,  and 
the  second  hundred  twice  a  week.  This  cleaning  up  keeps  the  riffles  in  good 
order,  and  requires  half  or  three-quartei-s  of  an  hour.  There  are  2,300  feet  of 
11-inch  pipe  and  150  of  7-inch  pipe  in  use  in  the  claini.  The  total  yield  has 
been  $300,000. 

■SiTRO-GLTCBEiNE. — The  number  of  men  now  employed  is  15;  last  year  it 
it  was  28.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  claim  is  the  removal  <rf  the 
of  the  stratum  of  pipe-clay  which  rests  on  the  pay  gravel  and  must  be  carried 
off  in  the  sluice.  It  is  too  hard  to  be  piped  away,  so  it  must  be  blasted  into 
small  pieces.  Previous  to  this  year  powder  was  used,  but  now  Jlr.  Swenson, 
one  of  the  partner's  of  this  claim,  and  Uie  pioneer  manufacturer  of  nitro-glyceiine 
in  California,  supplies  that  fluid,  which  is  so  much  better  than  gunpowder  that 
15  men  do  more  in  1867  than  28  did  in  1866.  The  nitro-glycerme  shatters 
the  pipe-clay  into  a  multitude  of  little  pieces,  whereas  powder  broke  it  into  a 
few  large  ones ;  so,  after  a  powder  blast,  the  miners  liad  to  reduce  the  large 
lumps  with  gads,  for  which  there  is  now  little  use.  It  costs  about  $2  per  pound, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  minors  after  they  once  become  accustomed  to  it.  Ho 
accident  lias  happened  with  it  on  this  claim,  although  sometimes  two  or  tliree 
dozen  blasts  are  set  off  in  a  day.  The  smoke  from  it  disappeai-s  sooner  than 
that  fi-om  powder,  but  it  is  more  injurious. 

About  400  inches  of  water  are  used  in  the  North  American  cldm  for  foui-  or 
five  days  in  the  week. 

Bath  District. — The  following  claims  are  in  the  Bath  district,  adjoining  the 
Forest  Hill  ^strict ; 

In  the  San  Francisco  claim  no  work  has  been  done  for  a  long  time. 

The  Oro  claim  never  yielded  much,  and  is  doing  nothing  now. 

The  Rip  claim,  450  feet  front,  has  a  tunnel  450  feet  long  in  the  bed  rock. 
From  this  tunnel  a  shaft  has  been  raised  to  the  Paragon  sheet,  which  was  worked 
fi-om  1852  to  1858-  The  company  are  prepaiing  to  pipe  away  the  front  of  the 
claim,  and  they  intend  to  erect  a  null  next  year.  Work  is  continued  meantime 
on  the  tunnel. 

TheGoldenGateCompanyhave  180  feet  front,  and  own  half  of  a  joint  tunnel, 
400  feet  long,  on  tbe  boniwlary  line  of  the  Rough  Gold  Company.  They  are 
are  now  working  the  blue  gravel,  and  getting  $5  per  ton  from  it,  but  they  intend 
to  work  the  Paragon  sheet.  They  have  a  flve-stamp  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  wheel. 

The  Gongh  Gold  Company  have  a  frontage  of  only  a  few  feet,  bnt  the  claim, 
gi'ows  wider  as  it  goes  back  into  the  hill,  and  400  leet  back  it  is  200  feet  wide. 
There  is  a  tunnel  1,800  feet  long,  150  feet  under  the  Paragon  shset,  which  is 
now  being  worked;  but  tlie  tunnel  was  located  for  the  purpose  of  working  tbe 
blue  gravel.  There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  which  was  erected  in  1866,  and  is  now 
■Tinning  steadily. 

Pakagon. — The  Paragon  claim  has  a  front  of  250  feet,  extends  a  inile  and  a 
lialf  through  the  lull,  and  is  400  feet  wide  at  the  back.    The  pay  stratum  now 
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worked  is  a  deposit  of  rusty  gray  gravol,  four  feet  deep,  restiDg  on  the  blue  gravel 
100  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  volcanic  sand.  Tbc  blue  gravel  immediately  on 
the  bed  rock,  as  well  as  for  100  feet  above,  contMna  some  gold,  but  not  enough 
to  offer  much  profit.  The  gray  gravel  contains  $10.  per  ton,  the  gold  being 
coarse,  some  of  the  pieces  weighing  two  or  three  ounc^,  and  others  containing 
qnartz  attached. 

Work  was  commenced  on  the  claim  in  1852,  and  the  gravel  was  sluiced  for 
10  years.  It  was  so  tough,  however,  that  it  had  to  l>e  washed  repeatedly,  and 
after  all  much  of  the  clay  escaped  undissolved.  At  the  first  washing  the  yield 
was  about  $1  per  ton,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  washings,  made  at 
intervals  of  a  year,  yielded  each  $2  per  ton,  and  SI  per  ton  for  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  washings.  Freezing  and  thawing  slaked  the  cement  more  rapidly 
than  did  sun  or  rain.  In  1864  a  20-stamp  mill  was  built,  and  then  the  claim  first 
began  to  prove  its  high  value.  The  yield  of  the  claim  was  #100,000  in  1866, 
half  of  it  profit.  The  yield  per  ton  in  the  mill  is  no  more  than  it  was  in  the 
sluice,  but  tho  dirt  is  now  not  so  rich  as  it  was  before. 

The  gray  gravel,  or  "sheet,"  as  it  is  called,  has  all  been  taken  out  for  1,600 
feet  front.  The  tunnel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  claim  in  the  bine  gravel,  20 
feet  below  the  sheet.  The  pay  dirt  is  breasted  out  on  drifts,  which  run  entirely 
across  the  d^ra,  so  that  there  are  400  feet  of  breast  for  the  men  to  wort  at. 
The  gravel  becomes  eoftei'  when  exposed  to  the  air,  so  the  large  breast  gives 
the  benefit  of  exposure,  as  well  as  of  abundant  room.  At  intervals  of  30  feet 
a  chute  is  made  from  the  sheet  down  to  the  tunnel,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
down  the  gravel;  few  timbers  are  used,  and  the  roof  falls  down  upon  the  blue 
gravel,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  miners.  Two  men  are  constantly  employed 
repairing  the  tunnel,  which  would  close  up  in  a  month,  if  neglected.  Tlie  blue 
gravel  swells  very  much  in  one  stretch  of  ISO  feet. 

There  is  enough  dirt  in  sight  for  four  years'  work.  All  the  dirt  is  picked 
down. 

The  mill  crushes  200  tons  ii  week,  and  the  expei^es  are  $1,000  per  week. 
Fifty  men  are  employed :  32  miners ;  four  carmen  in  the  tunnel;  two  carmen  out- 
side; two  tunnel  menders;  four  feeders,  and  six  others  in  and  about  the  null. 
Two  men  feed  the  20  stamps,  and  two  others  pick  oat  the  large  stones  from  tlie 
gravel. 

The  stamps  weigh  700  pounds,  have  75  drops  per  minute,  and  13  inches  fall. 

The  screen  is  punched  with  holes  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  tliey 
soon  wear  larger. 

Two  tons  of  gravel  are  fed  per  hour  to  each  five-stamp  batteiy,  and  three  inches 
of  water  run  steadily  into  each  mortar. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  is  put  in  eveiy  morning,  and  as  much  more 
eveiy  evening  into  each  battery. 

A  flask  of  quicksilver  is  bought  once  in  four  months,  implying  the  loss  of  75 
pounds  in  that  period,  or  half  a  pound  per  day  on  an  average,  or  one-quarter  of  all 
that  is  used.     Theretorting  is  done  carefully,  so  the  loss  is  in  the  sluice. 

Below  the  mortars  are  Jenny  Lind  riffles,  and  below  those  hurdy-gurdy  riffles. 
It  is  siud  the  claim  was  sold  in  August,  1867,  for  8150,000. 

Other  Bath  Claims. — The  Greek  claim,  160  feet  front,  has  lately  been 
bought  by  the  Pai-agon  Company  for  $9,650.  This  claim  paid  well  in  front,  but 
was  networked  well;  the  tunnel  closed  up;  the  owners  quarrelled,  and  then  they 
sold  out. 

The  New  York  cMm,  200  feet  front,  has  a  sheet  like  that  of  the  Paragon, 
save  that  it  is  on  the  bed  rock.  A  tunnel  was  cnt  1,800  feet  long  in  tlie  bed 
rock,  at  an  expense  of  Sl5,000,  but  bad  air  proved  very  troublesome;  the  work 
was  slopped  before  pay  was  reached ;  the  tunnel  closed  up,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  for  three  years. 
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The  Sebastopol  Company  baa  a  front  of  1,000  feet,  cut  a  tunnel  800  feet  in 
very  bard  rock,  found  no  pay,  and  stopped  work  in  18C6,  after  spending  $20,00ft. 

Damascus. — Daiaascns,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Foraest  Hill,  on  the  same 
divide,  but  on  its  north  side,  has  the  same  slate  bed  rock,  and  a  similar  bed  of 
blue  cement,  though  there  is  no  overlying  red  gravel. 

The  Damascus  Company  has  a  claim  500  feet  in  front,  and  3,000  long,  running 
into  the  hill.  The  blue  cement  is  four  feet  thick,  lies  immediately  on  a  soft 
talcose  slat&-bed  rock,  soft  enough  to  pick,  and  is  covered  by  600  feet  of  volcanic 
sand ;  at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be  sand,  thotigh  no  careful  examination  has  been 
made  of  it.  The  richest  part  of  the  cement  is  mthin  15  inches  of  the  bottom, 
but  the  largest  nuggets  of  gold  arc  found  in  the  bed  rock.  The  gold  is  mostly 
coarse,  in  long  narrow  pieces,  and  those  found  in  the  bed  rock,  like  those  found 
at  Forest  Hill,  are  freqiieiitly  quite  black. 

The  claim  is  opened  by  a  tunnel,  450  feet  long,  of  .which  distajice  200  feet 
were  passed  l>efore  the  rim  bad  been  pierced. 

The  tunnel  runs  nearly  sonth-southeast,  about  the  middle  of  the  claim,  and 
apparently  in  the  middle  of  what  was  the  channel  of  tlie  ancient  stream.  The 
present  supply  of  cement  is  obtained  northeast  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  breast  is 
about  SOO  feet,  extending  nearly  half  ivay  across  the  claim,  A  pillar  20  feet 
wide  is  left  standing  alongside  of  the  tunnel  to  protect  it,  A  rail  ti'aelt  is  kept 
along  the  £ice  of  the  breast,  and  after  20  feet  have  been  breasted  out,  tho  track 
is  relaid  for  convenience  of  loading.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  channel,  and  the  load  in  the  breast  car  is  dumped  into  the  tunnel  car. 

There  are  many  lai^e  quartz  boulders,  some. of  them  weighing  a  ton  each  in 
the  cement,  and  these  are  throivn  back  to  support  tho  proof,  which  never  cracks. 
A  post  six  feet  high,  with  a  cap  30  inches  long,  is  set  up  in  each  square  of  30  feet 
at  the  breast,  but  so  lar  there  has  been  no  trouble  with  the  roof. 

There  is  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  steam,  but  it  runs  only  In  day-rime  for  lack 
of  water  to  run  longer.  Tho  company  intend  to  make  a  ditcb,  so  that  the  mil! 
can  ran  day  and  night.  Twenty-flvo  tons  of  cement  oto  crushed  every  d.iy,  and 
the  average  yield  so  fkr  has  been  S3  35  to  a  car  load  of  1,700  pounds,  or  $3  94 
per  ton.  The  bed  reck,  of  which  15  inches  are  dug  up,  is  not  crushed,  but  is 
simply  washed  in  the  sluice. 

The  stamps  weigh  650  pounds  each,  make  70  to  SO  blows  per  rainuto,  and 
drop  from  9  to  1 1  inches.  When  the  shoes  and  dies  are  new  the  dfop  is  9  inches, 
and  the  number  of  blows  SO,  and  when  the  drop  is  11  inches  tho  number  of 
blows  is  70. 

Thi-ee  inches  of  water  are  turned  into  eaeh  mortar,  and  three  inches  more  are 
turned  into  the  sluice  below. 

The  cost  of  the  mill,  including  the  engine,  was  612,000,  and  the  expenses  daily 
are  the  following,  viz :  a  cord  of  wood,  $3 ;  an  engineer,  $4 ;  a  blacksmith,  $3 ; 
a  feeder,  $3;  six  miners,  $3  each.  Five  men  breast  out  five  tons  per  day  to  a 
man,  and  one  carman  takes  out  the  cement.  The  engine  is  of  forty-horse  power. 
Tivo  candles  are  burned  per  day  to  the  breaster. 

The  mill  was  built  before  the  mine  was  properly  opened. 

Tho  bed  rock  does  not  swell.  The  bed  rock  is  full  of  verrical  quartz-veina 
averaging  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  running  south-soutliwest  and  north-north- 
east. These  seams  appear  to  form  in  placesnalf  of  the  bed  rook ;  some  of  them 
are  a  foot  thick,  and  some  as  thin  as  paper.  The  same  quartz  veins,  but  more 
strongly  marked,  are  found  in  a  second  tunnel,  ivhich  is  65  feet  lower  and  350 
feet  long. 

UouSTAur  Gate. — The  Mountain  Gate  claim,  adjoining  tho  Damascus  on 
the  west,  has  2,000  feet  front,  and  the  tunnel  runs  in  4,000  ieet.  The  bed  rock 
is  35  teet  higher  than  in  the  Damascus,  it  swells,  there  is  less  quartz  in  the 
bed  rock,  and  some  of  tho  gravel  is  softer ;  but  otherwise  there  is  much  sim-, 
ilarity  in  the  two  claims.     The  tunnel  was  started  40  feet  below  the  top  of  tho 
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rim  rock,  wliich  was  pasHed  in.  500  feet,  and  then  the  twnnel  was  extended  3,500 
feet,  running  nearly  level,  and  the  company  are  now  troubled  bo  much  by  water 
that  they  have  Btxrtcil  another  tunnel  65  feet  deeper,  and  it  is  in  1,500  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  about  aOO  feet  from  the  Damascus  line,  and  they  have  worked  200  feet 
oa  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  They  breast  out  on  the  same  system  as  that  used  in 
the  Damascus, 

They  have  no  mill,  and  when  they  come  to  cement  too  hard  to  wash,  they 
usually  leave  it  behind  and  virtually  throw  it  away.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  so  . 
rich  tliat  it  pays  to  crush  with  a  hand  moi-tar.  The  softer  cement  is  washed  three 
or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  months.  Three-fourths  of  tlie  total 
yield  is  obtained  at  the  first  washing,  and  three-fourths  of  the  further  yield  at  the 
second.     The  sluice  is  200  feet  long. 

There  ai^e  16  partners,  all  of  whom  woi'k  in  the  claim,  and  they  seldom  hii-e 
anybody.  Rumor  says  the  present  yield  is  $13  per  day  tQ  the  man,  though 
the  work  done  is  much  less  than  the  amount  i-equired  from  hired  men.  The 
claim  has  been  worked  for  12  years,  and  has  produced  altogether  $370,000.  They 
have  enoTigh  water  fi-om  tlieb  own  claim  to  wash  all  their  dirt. 

The  bed  rock  rises  150  feet  near  the  western  line  of  the  Mountain  Gate,  and 
at  the  eastern  line  of  the  Damascus,  so  those  two  companies  take  the  whole  chan- 
nel there. 

Iowa  Hill. — At  Iowa  Hill  the  blue  cement  lies  on  the  bed  roct,  or  lay  before 
it  was  mined  out,  12  or  IS  feet  deep.  The  cement  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be 
picked  out,  and  so  hard  that  it  could  be  washed  once  a  year  for  seven  years  with- 
out being  entirely  disintegrated.  Much  of  the  cement  was  so  rich  that  it  was 
pounded  up  in  a  mortar  weighing  250  pounds,  and  measuring  16  inches  across 
the  bowl.  The  pestle  weighed  70  or  SO  pounds,  was  attached  to  a  spring  pole, 
and  was  worke<l  by  two  men,  who  could  thus  jiound  up  two  tons  or  two  tons  and 
a  half  in  a  day. 

Over  the  blue  cement  was  a  layer  of  sand  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  that  rested  a  stratum  of  rich  brownish  gravel  six  or  eight  feet 
tliick.  Over  this  came  140  feet  of  poor  brown  gravel,  with  layei-s  of  sand  in  it, 
and  iisually  there  was  a  very  rich  stiatum  of  gravel  just  over  the  sand.  Above 
the  brown  gravel  was  loam  20  or  30  feet  deep, 

A  few  claims  on  this  Blue  lead  were  extremely  profitable.  The  Jamison,  the . 
pioneer  claim/yielded  $500,000;  the  North  Star,  $400,000;  the  Sdlor  Union, 
$300,000;  the  Iowa  Hill,  $250,000;  and  the  Dutch,  $250,000;  but  three  dozen 
large  tunnels  were  run  and  not  one-tlurd  of  them  paid  expenses.  If  the  loss 
were  balanced  against  the  profit,  the  Iowa  Hill  district  would  not  show  much 
net  gain. 

The  town  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  and  a  furlong  wide, 
and  tho  blue  cement  of  the  channel  which  passes  under  the  town  has  all  been 
drifted  out,  and  the  hydraulic  pipe  is  now  at  work  on  both  sides,  so  that  tho 
lown  ate  will  itself  be  washed  away  in  a  few  years. 

The  richest  spot  ever  found  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Iowa  Hill  was  in  the  brown 
gravel,  from  which  two  men  took  out  $30,000  in  one  day. 

East  of  Iowa  Hill  is  Indian  caSion,  reputed  to  have  been  the  richest  foiaon 
ever  found  in  California. 

WiscOKSOT  Hill. — ^Wiseonan  Hill  is  on  the  same  divide  with  Iowa  HUl,  but 
is  two  miles  distant  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  the  two  places  are  separated  by 
a  ravine.     The  channel  is  the  same  as  at  Iowa  Hill,  but  not  so  rich. 

The  Oriental  cement  mill  at  "Wisconsin  Hill  was  built  in  186C  and  has  20 
staiips,  but  it  does  not  pay,  as  the  cement  yields  only  80  cents  to  the  ton. 
Fortunately,  the  surface  has  been  stripped,  so  the  cement  lies  bare  and  can  be 
obtained  at  little  expense. 

KOACH  Hill. — Roach  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  Iowa  Hill,  has  had  some  g'ood 
claims. 
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Monona  Flat,  half  a  mile  east  of  Roach  Hill,  lias  also  paid  well  in  places. 
The  channel  at  these  two  camps  nins  with  the  divide. 

Pleasant  Flat,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fwther  up,  lias  a  channel  nmning  aci-oss. 

]\roKsiHG  Stae. — Three  Itnndred  yards  south  of  loiva  Hill,  beyond  Indian 
caiion,  is  Picayune  divide,  through  which  runs  the  Blue  lead,  on  which  is  located 
the  Morning  Star  claim,  which  las  1,200  feet  fi-ont,  and  extends  4,000  feet  to 
the  middle  of  tho  ridge.  The  channel  here  appears  to  have  l>een  150  or  200  feet 
ivide.  The  Morning  Star  tunnel  was  commeEce<I  in  1S5G,  and  no  pay  of  any 
note  was  obtained  until  1865,  by  which  time  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  had  been 
nm  and  $45,000  had  been  expended.  After  reaching  tho  cement  it  was  found 
tliat  tho  tunnel  was  30  feet  too  high,  and  now  the  dirt  has  to  bo  hoisted  and  the 
wafer  pumped  by  hand  to  the  level  of  tho  tunnel,  llio  bod  rock  swells,  and 
sometimes  the  ti'ack  is  raised  six  inches  in  a  night  The  cement  Yimcs  in  thick- 
ness from  six  inches  to  sis  feet,  and  yields  S3,  per  ton.  The  mill  haa  six  stamps, 
goes  by  steam,  and  crushes  40  tons  in  24  honi-s.  From  June  to  December,  there 
is  but  half  the  needed  supply  of  water,  and  the  mill  runs  only  in  the  day-time. 
Twenty-four  men  are  employed. 

BiBD  Flat  akd  Lebanoit. — ^Three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Morning 
Star  claim,  on  the  Picayune  divide,  the  Iowa  Hill  and  Bii-d  ITlat  Company  have 
been  running  a  tunnel  since  1854,  liave  gone  in  1,100  feet,  have  spent  $50,000, 
and  liave  obtained  no  retmn  as  yet. 

The  Lebanon  Company,  at  Prospect  Hill,  have  a  claim  which  adjoins  the  Morn- 
ing Star  on  the  back.  They  have  been  at  work  13  yeai-s,  spent  $100,000,  and 
cut  a  tunnel  1,500  feet,  and  in  1866  they  struck  into  pay  and  erected  a  10-stamp 
mill,  which  is  diiven  by  a  hordy-gui'dy  wheel.     This  tunnel  is  not  low  enough. 

Gold  Eun. — On  the  Etdh-oad  divide,  between  Bear  river  and  the  North  fork 
of  tho  American,  the  Blue  lead  appears  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  and  Indiana 
Hill.  The  width  of  the  lead  here  is  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  there  are  200  or 
300  feet  of  pay  gravel,  with  no  overlying  baiTen  stratum,  Squu^s's  canon, 
which  empties  into  Bear  river,  separates  Dutch  JTat  from  Gold  Run.  The 
latter  did  not  obtain  a  large  supply  of  water  until  lately,  and  therefore  its  beat 
claims  have  not  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  tho  most  prosperous  hydraulic  camp  in 
California-  Nine  thotisand  inches  of  water  are  used  here,  reijuiring  a  pajTnent 
of  $1,000  a  day  or  more  in  gold.  The  gravel  is  peculiarly  soft  and  there  is  great 
depth,  BO  that  high  power  is  obtained,  and  more  dirt  is  washed  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used  than  in  any  other  large  hydraulic  district. 

Gravel  at  Gold  Run. — The  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  at  Gold  Run  is  about 
350  feet  deep,  of  which  only  about  150  feet  have  been  worked  so  far.  The 
sluices  are  therefore  200  feet  above  tho  bed  rook.  A  shaft  was  sunk  1S5  feet 
deep  in  Potato  ravine  to  tho  bed  rock,  and  the  bottom  of  that  ravine  is  below 
the  level  of  most  of  the  sliuces.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bed  rook  in  that 
shaft  is  no  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  channel.  Pay  gravel  was  found  all  the 
way  down,  and  it  was  soft  until  within  sis  or  eight  feet  of  the  bottom,  niis 
vast  bed  of  gravel  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  250  feet  deep,  cannot 
bo  washed  away  for  mtmy  years. 

Outlet. — Although  the  caDon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  nver  is  at 
least  2,500  feet  deep,  yet  it  is  two  miles  distant  from  Gold  Run,  amd  the  tailings 
must  run  into  Canon  creek,  which  near  the  claims  is  only  150  or  175  feet  below 
their  levels.  Several  claims  have  been  compelled  to  stop  work  because  they  no 
longer  have  any  outlet. 

An  outlet  must  be  obtained  200  feet  deeper  than  Caiion  creek,  and  it  must 
be  had  without  wdting  for  the  gradual  washing  out  of  the  Blue  Lead  channel 
from  the  canon  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Amenean  river.  That  outlet  will  be 
through  a  tunnel  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  this  tunnel  shafts  will  nm  up  to 
the  various  claims.  It  will  bo  very  costly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  yield 
an  immense  return. 
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Facilities  toe  Piping. — Tliere  is  no  prettier  Iiydi-aulic  waaliing  tlian  tliat 
Hf.  Gold  Hun.  The  gravel  is  very  soft,  it  is  deep,  water  js  abnntlant  ivitli  a  higL 
pressnre,  the  cltums  are  large,  and  tliero  is  no  sapemicuiiil^eQt  layer  of  bairea 
matter.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  fewer  men  are  employed  at 
Gold  Kun  than  at  any  other  camp  in  the  State.  At  Smartaville  much  time  is 
spent  in  blasting ;  at  La  Porte,  in  puddling ;  at  Dutch  Flat,  in  attending  to 
large  boulders;  but  none  hero.  Two  men  are  Bufficient  here  to  do  all  the  work 
in  a  claim  that  uses  300  inches  of  water.  As  an  inch  of  water  is  ei!{ual  to  a  sup- 
ply of  145  pounds  per  minute,  or  8,700  pounds  per  hour,  or  102,900  pounds  {51 
tons)  in  12  houi-s,  so  it  follows  that  300  inches  supplies  16,000  tons  ia  a 
day;  and  as  the  water  carries  off  at  least  one-tenth — the  ordinaiy  calculation  is 
one-fiftli — of  its  bulk  of  eai-tUy  matter,  it  follows  that  two  men  wash  1,300  tons 
at  Gold  Hun  in  12  Lours,  or  750  tons  eaeh.  It  is  a  common  saying  at  Dutch 
Flat  that  there  thi-eo  pipes  are  required  to  break  down  as  much  gravel  as  the 
water  of  one  can  iivash  away,  but  in  Gold  Run  one  pipe  will  break  down  as  ninch 
as  three  can  wash  away.  This  is  an  exaggeration  when  stated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, though  it  has  been  true  in  some  instances. 

CaSon  Creek. — Cafion  creek  I'uns  from  G«ld  Hun  along  the  eastern  lK>rder  of 
the  Blue  Lead  3  J  mQes  down  to'  Indiana  Hill,  where  it  empties  into  the  nortk  fork 
of  tlio  American  river.  This  creek  furnishes  the  outlet  for  many  of  the  claims. 
The  original  bed  of  the  creek  was  in  general  350  feet  below  the  snrface  of  the 
lead,  or  "  gi'avel  range,"  as  it  is  also  called,  but  the  bed  has  been  in  some  plac^ 
filled  up  as  much  as  fifty  feet  with  gravel. 

Water.— Piping  was  commenced  at  Indiana  Hill  on  a  small  scale  in  1857, 
mth  400  inches,  supplied  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  by  a  ditch  tivTo 
Cafiou  creek.  Four  years  later  the  Dutch  Flat  ditch  brought  to  Gold  Kun  800 
inches,  which  ran  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  have  since  been  doubled;  and 
the  Bear  Hiver-  ditch  brought  in  800  more;  and  in  1SG4  the  South  Yuba  ditch 
brought  in  2,500  inches.  The  demand  for  water  has  always  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  the  supply  increased  so  did  the  amount  of  work  and  of  production. 
Gold  Run  produced  $150,000,  in  1865;  8300,000  in  1866;  and  the  yield  for 
1S67  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  customary  price  for  water  is  12j  cents  per 
inch  for  12  hours,  and  30  cents  for  24  lioui«. 

Squire's  CaSon  Claims. — On  the  southern  lode  of  Squire's  ciuion,  in  the 
Gold  Run  district,  are  the  following  claims,  commencing  at  the  east ; 

Fi-ost  &  Co.  began  work  in  1865,  wash  throngh  an  open  cut,  use  300  inches 
of  water,  and  usuSly  mn  in  day-time  only,  though  tliey  have  ran  night  and 
day  at  times. 

W.  H.  liinder  began  work  in  1866,  uses  300  inches  of  water,  washes  throngh 
an  open  cut,  and  rans  in  day-time  only. 

Wentworth  &;Oo.  began  work  in  1866,  use  SOO  inchesof  water  night  and  day, 
and  wash  through  an  open  cut. 

A.  Bell  &  Co.  ai-e  running  a  bed  rock  tunnel,  and  have  not  commenced 
wasliing. 

Wolcott  &  Co.  began  work  in  1867,  and  the  claim  was  sold  iu  Juno  for 
$3,500.  They  use  300  inches  of  water  in  daylight  only,  and  wash  through  an 
open  cut,  but  intend  to  cut  a  tunnel. 

The  B^ley  claim,  consisting  of  21  daima,  each  100  by  200  feet,  has  not  been 
opened,  and  no  work  is  being  done. 

Crader  &  Co.  began  in  1867,  and  use  175  inches  day  and  night. 

CaSon  Creek  Claim. — The  claims  which  have  their  outlet  into  Canon  cieek 
are  the  following,  new  the  head  of  Squire's  canon  : 

The  Hock  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  and  used  250  inclies  of  water, 
running  day  and  night.  They  are  not  piping  now,  bat  ai-e  preparing  to  lay  a 
long  pipe  so  as  to  have  a  heavy  pressme  for  1S08. 

Hughes  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1866,  but  are  not  at  work  now. 
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A.  S.  Benton  opened  bis  claim  in  1867,  and  uses  300  iuclies  of  water  by  daj-- 
light  only. 

Tlio  Harkness  claim  lias  been  worked  by  sluice  and  pijie  for  10  years,  is  now 
taking'  650  indies  of  water  day  and  night,  and  draining  through  an  open  cut. 

Beiiind  Harkness  ia  the  cImui  of  Halsey  &  Co.,  900  feet  long  by  500  wide, 
which  cannot  bo  worked  until  an  outlet  is  obtained  through  the  claim  in  front. 
A  fourth  interest  was  offered  for  sale  in  last  February  for  $2,000,  but  no  buyer 
appeai'eil.    It  would  have  found  ready  sale  if  there  l.a^l  been  an  outlet. 

Nest  to  Harkness,  on  CaSon  creek,  is  the  claim  of  Coding  &  Co.,  who  have 
worked  off  the  top  of  their  claim  as  low  as  they  can  go,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
a  deeper  outlet. 

The  claim  of  Benton  &  Co.,  adjoining,  is  in  a  eimilar  condition. 

The  Bay  State  claim  was  opened  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  steadily  since 
mlienover  water  could  be  had.  In  1866  it  usetl  750  inches  day  and  niglit ;  this 
year'  it  used  350.  The  profit  never  lias  been  laige,  thougL  the  gross  yield 
lias  been  $150,000,  and  ttie  j-ield  for  1866  837,000. 

The  claim  of  A.  Beel  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Coding. 

GoosLKTG  Ravise  CLAIMS. — Goosling  &  Co.  have  been  at  work  since  1854. 
A  ravine  runs  down  through  the  middle  of  the  clium,  and  they  are  piping  on 
each  side,  using  300  inches  day  and  night  on  ono  side,  and  300  inches  in  day- 
time only  on  the  other.     Goosling  ravine  is  in  this  claim. 

Piindle  &  Co.  opened  their  claim  in  1864,  and  used  275  inches  of  water  day 
and  night.  "VVoi-k  lias  been  closed  for  this  season  because  the  pipe  has  ajilvanced 
to  mthin  50  feet  of  a  ditch,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  warned  the  claim 
owners  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  ditch.  Four 
ditches  cross  this  claim.    The  outlet  is  through  Gtooding's  ravine. . 

The  Uncle  Abe  claim,  behind  Goosling,  is  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  about 
1,000  feet  long  by  850  feet  wide.  It  was  opened  in  1807,  and  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  yielded  $12,000,  ■  It  was  sold  in  May  for  $6,000.  Tho  consumption 
of  water  is  275  inches  day  and  night. 

LowerCaSon  Cebbk  Claims. — The  cliumof  Winters  &  Co.  has  been  worked 
throe  years,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  Coding's. 

The  Bay  State  No.  3  is  unopened.  An  offer  of  $3,000  for  the  claim  was 
refused. 

Tlie  Hall  claim  was  worked  for  two  years,  but  is  idle  this  season  for  want  of 
an  outlet. 

The  cLtira  of  Taylor,  Moore  &  Co.  is  about  1,000  feet  square,  was  worked  on 
a  small  scale  from  1853  till  1865,  and  for  tho  last  two  years  has  been  piping  on 
a  large  scale.  It  was  sold  this  yeai-  for  $11,000.  The  yield  in  "a  ran  of  22 
days,"  as  a  ran  of  11  days  day  and  nigUt  is  termed,  is  nsoally  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000. 

The  Church  claim  was  opened  in  1860,  and  the  yield  in  1806  was  $27,000. 
Thi-ee-fitlhs  of  the  claim  were  sold  in  1865  for  $7,000.  Of  water,  375  inches 
are  used  in  the  day-time  only. 

The  Golden  Gate  claim  began  work  in  1858,  uses  300  inches  of  water  in  day- 
time only,  pays  well,  and  ia  the  last  claim  that  tails  immediately  into  Canon 

Gold  Rtm  Canon, — The  Cold  Enn  claim  be^an  work  in  1859,  uses  300 
inches  of  water  in  the  day-time  only,  has  paid  well,  and  tails  into  Golden  Itun 
canon,  wliich  is  on  tlie  southern  side  of  the  claim.  An  offer  of  $10,000  for  tho 
claim  has  been  refused. 

Tlie  Fitzpatrick  claim,  fronting  on  Gold  Run  canon,  has  lately  been  sold  fct 
$2,100,  and  is  now  preparing  to  work  with  300  inches  of  water. 

On  the  south  dde  of  Cold  Run  caEon,  and  opposite  to  the  Fitzpatrick  claim, 
is  the  Sheldon  claim,  owned  by  the  Dutch  Flat  Water  Company.  It  has  been 
worked  several  years,  but  is  idle  noiv. 
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The  Huyck  and  Hubliai-cl  claim,  Drontmg  on  Gold  Kun  eaSon,  lios  a  sluice 
tunnel,  T>ut  is  waiting  for  clieapor  water,  and  doing  nothing, 

Tlio  Home  Ticket  has  been  worked  four  years,  and  uses  350  inches  in  day- 
time.    The  gross  j^ield  in  May  and  Jnne,  1867,  was  abont  $100  per  day. 

The  Newark  was  opened  in  1863,  uses  300  inches  in  the  day-time,  and  yielded 
about  S75  OTOSB  in  June,  1867. 

Potato  Ravtxe. — ^The  following  companies  tail  into  Potato  ravine,  a  tribu- 
tary of  CaSon  creek : 

Baldwin  and  Bailey  have  heen  at  work  three  years,  using  275  inches  of  water 
in  the  day-time,  and  obtaining  about  JB70  gross  per  day. 

The  Harris  claim  is  large  and  unopened. 

The  Pitzpatiick  claim  yields  about  $75  gross  per  day,  was  opened  in  1S66, 
and  consumes  330  inches  of  water  in  day-time. 

The  Cedar  Company  have  900  by  600  feet,  began  work  in  1S61,  run  300 
inches  day  and  night,  and  obtain  about  $330  in  84  hours.  The  yield  in  186G 
was  $35,000,  one-half  of  it  profit. 

Stewai-t  and  Kinder  have  500  feet  square,  fronting  on  both  Caiion  creek  and 
Potato  ravine,  but  are  not  at  work.  Along  Cafiou  creek  there  is  a  rim  rock,  so 
they  will  tail  into  Potato  ravine.     They  refused  an  offer  of  $1,500  for  the  clium. 

The  Jndd  and  Grriffin  claim,  1,000  feet  square,  has  been  worked  since  1854, 
and  was  sold  in  1866  for  $3,500.  The  yield  is  about  $75  per  day,  with  S70 
inches  running  twelve  hours  ont  of  the  twonlj-four.  To  get  drainage  an  open 
cut  was  made  600  or  700  feet  long  in  the  rim-rock,  and  in  one  place  40  feet  deep. 

Huyck  and  Judd  have  one  of  flio  most  profitable  claims  of  tlie  district  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  Indiana  Hill  eafjon,  which  empties  into  the  north  fork  of  the 
American  river.  They  have  been  at  work  since  1854.  use  375  indies  of  watei' 
in  the  day-time,  and  cleared  $7,000  in  1866. 

The  Hoskin  claim  adjoining  is  open,  but  is  not  worked. 

IxDiAKA  Cemest  Mhj.. — ^Mallory,  Gaylord  &  Co.  are  working  with  an  eighth 
stamp  cement  mill,  driven  by  a  hurdygnrdy  wheel.  Their  claim  is  the  only  one 
in  the  district  in  which  the  bed-rock  has  been  reached.  Their  mode  of  getting 
out  dirt  is  to  cat  a  tunnel  60  or  70  feet  on  the  bed-rock,  let  off  a  blast  of  200 
kegs  of  powder,  sluice  off  the  top  dirt,  and  run  the  cement  through  the  mill. 

IsDiiNA  Canon  Claims. — The  following  claims  tail  into  Indiana  HiU  caiion. 

The  Hawkins  claim  was  opened  this  year,  uses  350  inches  night  and  day,  and 
yields  S200  in  24  hours. 

Tho  Brink  clium  was  opened  in  1864,  hut  is  not  worked  now  on  aecount  of 
disturbance  of  the  telegraph  or  flume  fi-om  which  the  pipe  is  fed.  The  yield  was 
about  $75  per  day,  and  tho  quantity  of  water  30  inches.  Work  will  be  resumed 
nest  year. 

Stewart  and  Prindle  opened  their  claim  in  1867,  use  200  inches  day  and  night, 
and  take  out  about  $100  per  day, 

Moody's  Tail  Sluice. — In"  Caflon  creek  Moody  &  Co.  have  a  double  tful 
sluice  2,000  feet  long,  consisting  of  two  flumes,  eaen  eight  feet  wide  and  abont 
fonr  feet  deep.  This  sluice  cost  $25,000.  Tho  lower  part  was  camiod  away  in 
1862,  and  tho  upper  part  was  buried  and  had  to  bo  replaced.  The  yield  was 
$10,000  in  1865,  $7,000  in  1866,  and  $3,000  in  the  first  half  of  1867.  An  offer 
of  $11,000  for  a  third  interest  was  refused.  Tho  estimated  reeeiptsfor  1S67  are 
810,000,  Most  of  the  cleanmg  up  is  done  in  September  and  October,  when 
there  is  not  much  water  for  piping. 

Kindee's  Tail  Sluice, — Kinder  and  White  have  a  tail  sluice  in  Cafion  creek 
and  claim  tho  creek  for  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Moody  &  Co.  In  tho  uppei 
part  of  their  clahn  they  have  two  sluices  eight  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long.  Half 
of  the  sluice  was  sold  in  1865  for  $3,000,  but  since  then  it  has  become  more 
valuable.  The  grade  is  tlu:ee  inches  to  12  feet.  This  sluice  was  carried  away 
ill  1865. 
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Tbe  fillowmg  c<nipanie9  t-ul  itits  tho  two  tail  sluices  in  Canon  creek  j 


Rock  Creek 
Beaton  &  Co 
Harknesf 


Unele  Abe 
Taylor  &.  Co 
Chulch 


Companlfa.  Inehes, 

Golden  Gate ISOO 

Home  Ticket 350 

Newnrk 300 

Bailey  &  Brother 275 

Filapatiick 300 

Brygan 300 

Total 5,250 


The  Gold  Knn  tail  sluice,  in  Gold  Run  caiion,  is  1,500  feet  long',  six  feet 
wide,  and  yields  $6,000  or  87,000  a  year.     It  tails  into  Canon  creek. 

Goosling  &  Co.  have  a  tail  sluice  3,000  feet  long  in  Goosling  ravine,  and  four 
companies  tail  into  it.  Two  tail  sluices  are  buried  20  or  30  feot  deep  in  this  mine. 
Huyck  and  Jndd  have  1,000  feet  of  tail  sluice  in  Indiana  Hill  c^on. 
IIosEiNS  Tail  Sluice. — The  Hoskins  tail  sluice  is  in  Indiana  Hill  ravine, 
wtich  is  so  steep  that  the  sluice  is  in  short  sections,  the  longMt  24  feet,  and 
between  the  sections  tho  water  pitches  down  over  steep  rocks.  There  are  in  all 
fifteen  boxes  of  main  tail  sluice,  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  hvo  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of  eight  inches  to  13  feet. 

Besides  the  main  slnieo  boxes  there  are  a  number  of  undercurrent  boxes,  from 
six  to  nine  feet  m&e,  14  inches  deep,  with  agrade  of  12  or  13  inches  to  12  feet, 
Kot  more  than  one-fifth  of  tho  matter  in  tho  main  eluice  gets  into  the  undercur- 
rent, passing  throngh  a  cast  grating  of  white  iron,  with  openings  an  inch  wide, 
eight  inches  and  a  naif  long,  separated  by  bars  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  on  top, 
Thora  aro  usually  from  600  to  1,200  inches  of  water  rnnning  in  the  miuii  sluice 
and  120  in  the  undercurrent,  which  latter  catches  three  times  as  much  gold  as 
the  former,  because  the  cmTent  is  slower  and  shallower. 

There  are  second  undercurrents,  or  secondaries,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
Tlicir  grade  is  14  or  15  inches  to  the  box,  their  width  30  inches,  and  their  depth 
12.  They  take  occ-flfteenth  of  the  water  of  the  undercurront,  and  catch  one- 
dglillr  as  mnch  gold.  They  are  especially  serviceable  for  catching  quicksilver. 
The  spaces  in  the  grating  are  five  inches  long  and  throe-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
There  are  three  boxes  of  12  feet  to  each  undercurrent,  and  two  to  each  second- 
ary. Tlic  undercurrents  always  pay  where  the  gold  is  fine,  and  the  secondaries 
aie  especially  serviceable  in  steep  caSons. 

Dutch  Flat. — Dntch  Flat,  on  tho  north  dde  of  tho  divide  Ijetweeu  Bear 
river  and  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  for  12  years  been  one  of  tho  leading 
hydraalie  camps  of  tho  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  tho  most 
prosperous  towns  in  the  mines,  although  tho  monthly  gold  yield  was  thrice  as  great 
iu  1S58  as  it  is  now.  Thore  are  many  comfortable  homes,  most  of  the  people 
consider  themselves  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  tlie 
numher  of  families.  Dutch  Flat,  pi-obably  alone  of  all  the  mining  towns,  has 
never  been  burned  down,  and  only  one  house  has  been  bnmed.  The  shipment 
of  gold  in  January,  1867,  was  $31,600 ;  in  Fobruaiy,  $33,000 ;  in  March, 
$43,000;  in  April,  $74,000 ;  in  May,  $66,000;  and  in  June,  $60,000.  These 
shipments  included  much  from  Gold  Kun, 

'  Most  of  the  soft  gravel  that  covered  tho  Blue  lead,  and  that  could  be  washed 
down  readily  with  the  pipe,  has  been  washed  away,  and  the  blue  cement,  which 
is  too  hard  lor  the  pipe,  and  perhaps  not  rich  enough  for  the  stamp,  has  been 
leached ;  and  most  of  the  claims  are  now  lying  idle  in  the  hope  that  some  other 
mode  will  be  devised  of  working  them. 

The  principal  claims  at  Dutch  Flat,  commencing  on  Bear  river,  at  the  north- 
':T«tem  corner  of  tho  district,  are  the  following : 
PHfflsix  AHD  Americas. — The  Phcenix,  900  feet  long  by  300  wide,  was 
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opened  in  1857  and  was  worked  until  1S65,  with  an  average  yield  of  $150  and 
an  expense  of  $60  per  day.  All  the  soft  gravel  Las  been  washed  and  the  hard 
cement  i-emains.     The  depth  to  the  betl  rock  is  not  known. 

The  American,  900  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide,  was  opened  iu  1857,  and  was 
worked  for  sis  years  as  a  hydrauho  claim,  yielding  $150  per  day.  It  will  not 
pay  now  for  piping,  and  Cmnamen  are  sluicing  in  it. 

BircKEYE, — The  Bnckeyo  was  opened  as  a  sluicing  claim  in  1854,  and  it  was 
piped  from  1857  till  18G7,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worked  out  for  the  hydraulic 
process.  It  has  used  SflO  inches  of  water  and  employed  from  four  to  sis  men. 
An  incline  was  sank  250'  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  workings  to  the 
bed  rock,  and  the  cement  taken  out  in  going  down  yielded  $8  to  the  car-load, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  gold  was  washed  out.  If  this  statement  be 
coiTBct,  and  if  the  cement  found  in  the  incline  was  a  fair  average  of  all  in  the 
clium,  the  Buckeye  is  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  property, 

DOTCH  FLA.T  AKB  QoEEH  CiiT.— The  Dutch  Flat,  1,800  h^  900  feet,  was 
opened  in  1857,  and  is  still  at  work  with  12  men.  The  yield  is  from  $200  to 
$400  per  day.  The  soft  gravel  wiU  last  another  season.  The  company  com- 
menced work  in  1854,  cutting  a  tunnel  for  drainage,  but  after  going  450  feet  and 
spending  Si4(i,000  on  it,  they  gave  it  np.  Some  of  the  rock  was  so  haid  that 
they  paid  SE85  50  i>er  lineal  foot. 

The  Queen  City,  900  by  350  feet,  began  piping  in  1858,  and  will  exhaust  its 
soft  gravel  this  year.  Foiu:  men  are  employed;  the  yield  is  $130  to  $150  per 
day,  and  200  or  250  inches  of  water  aro  used. 

Bear  Eivee  and  Teaff. — ITie  Bear  River  claim,  900  by  400,  was  opened 
in  1856,  and  will  be  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  soft  gravel  is  concerned,  this  year. 
Fonr  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  used,  and  the  yield  is  $150  per 
day. 

TcafTs  claim,  900  by  310  feet  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  1,500  by  900  on 
the  other  side,  was  opened  as  a  pipe  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  bo 
worked  ont  next  yeai-.  From  1657  to  1860  125  inches  of  water  were  used,  and 
the  average  yield  was  SlOO  per  day.  About  80  feet  have  been  washed  away 
from  nearly  the  entire  areaof  the  claim.  The  amount  of  water  used  is  230  inches, 
at  an  expense  of  $30  per  day ;  four  men  aro  employed  at  $3  each ;  the  total 
expenses  are  about  $50  per  day,  and  the  yield  $150.  The  head  of  water  for 
pirang  is  120  feet. 

Feosi  Boston  to  Yankee, — ^The  Boston  claim,  900  by  450  feet,  was  opened 
as  a  hydraulic  claim  in  1855,  and  the  soft  gravel  will  all  bo  washed  away  this 
year.  Four  men  are  employed,  250  inches  of  water  are  pm-chased,  and  the  yield 
js  $150  per  day. 

The  Gray  Eagle,  900  by  300  feet,  was  piped  fiwm  1858  till  this  year,  and 
■now  the  soft  gravel  has  all  disappeared.  The  yield  was  $150  per  day,  and  250 
or  300  inches  were  used  per  day. 

The  North  Star  was  worked  as  a  diift  claim  for  a  long  time,  and  then  piped. 
The  soft  gravel  is  all  gone,  and  the  claim  is  lying  idle. 

The  Union  is  working,  and  paying  good  wages  to  two  men. 

The  Yankee,  at  the  junction  of  Dutch  Flat  ravino  with  Bear  river,  has  worked 
off  nearly  all  the  soft  gravel.  In  1858  and  1859  it  was  worked  as  a  drift  claim 
by  16  men,  and  it  yielded  250  ounces  (about  $4,500)  per  month. 

Dkift  ClAisis. — ^Tho  Blue  Cut  struck  pay  in  1856  as  a  drift  claim,  and  pjud 
veiy  high  for  a  time,  and  now  ^lays  $400  per  month.  Four  men  are  employed, 
and  the  claim  is  still  werke<l  by  drifting. 

The  Potosi,  a  drift  claim,  pays  200  ounces  per  month  to  12  men  diifting  day 
and  night. 

The  Whynot  Company  is  worked  as  a  drifting  claim ;  yield  not  ascertained. 

The  Badger  has  22  feet  of  <lrifting  dirt,  and  has  been  veiy  rich,  but  is  working 
now  on  a  small  scale.    In  four  yeai's  it  paid  $192,000  of  dividends 
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Mill  Claims. — Tho  Ohio  claim  has  a  four-stamp  cement  mill,  which  started 
thia  year  and  pays  well.  The  cement  is  hauled  out  mth  a  mule.  The  soft 
gravel  has  been  sluiced  off  from  tho  top. 

The  erection  of  a  mill  has  been  commenced  on  the  Baker  claim. 

The  German  Company  intend  to  build  a  mill. 

OxHEE  Claims. — The  Deep  Shaft  claim  is  the  property  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  is  worked  by  the  hydraolio  process,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  irregu- 
lar.   When  there  are  250  inches  of  water  the  yield  is  about  $150  per  day. 

The  Iowa  claim  uses  S50  inches,  and  pays  $150  per  day,  bnt  did  not  pay  more 
than  5100  previous  to  1S66.     The  soft  gravel  will  bo  worked  out  next  year. 

The  Sorth  Star  yielded  S150  per  day  for  four  or  five  years,  but  tho  soft  gravel 
is  all  gone  now. 

Between  Dutch  Flat  Ravine  and  Squire's  Canon  are  a  number  of  hydraulic 
claims  that  have  been  worked  many  years,  and  have  paid  very  little  more  than 
expenses. 

TEAFys  Tail  Sluice, — James  Teaff,  who  owns  one  of  the  piping  claims  at 
Dutch  Flat,  also  owns  a  tail  sluice — ^probably  the  largest  one  in  the  Stale.  The 
total  length  is  5,500  feet ;  2,500  feet  long,  five  and  a  Iialf  feet  wide,  and  26  inches 
deep,  in  a  tunnel,  and  3,000  feet  long  and  six  feet  ivide  outside.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  and  sluice  cost  S55,000  in  money  and  four  years'  time,  and  was 
completed  in  1S63.  The  Teaff,  Dutch  Flat,  Queen  City,  Bear  River,  Franklin, 
Boston,  and  Io\va  companies,  with  1,550  inches  of  water,  ImI  into  it.  It  is 
paved  all  the  way  with  bonlders  14  inches  deep.  The  grade  is  10  inches  to  12 
I'eot,  but  eight  inches  would  have  been  better.  At  intervals  of  120  feet  there  are 
falls  i)r  dumps  two  feet  and  a  haH  high  in  the  tunnel  and  five  feet  high  outside. 
These  dumps  are  of  great  service  in  breaking' up  pieces  of  cement. 

Bouldei-s  10  and  15  inches  in  diameter  are  constantly  rushing  through  the  sluice, 
and  some  of  20  inches  frequently  pass.  The  gi'eat  weight  of  these  bonldere 
rushing  along  at  a  speed  of  nearly  10  miles  aa  hoar  tries  the  sluice  severely, 
and  the  rock  bottom  is  always  worn  down  about  two  inches  in  three  months, 
and  half  of  tho  paving  boulders  are  broken  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  nse. 

The  rock  for  the  paving  is  obtained  by  putting  an  iron  grate  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tinn  in  the  sluice.  The  bai-s  of  the  grate  ai-o  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  eight 
inclies  apai-t,  so  eveiything  small  passes  through,  A  Chinaman  stands  by  the 
grate,  examines  every  boulder  that  stops,  lays  tho  good  ones  on  one  ade,  and 
diro^  s  the  others  over. 

Every  evening  15  or  20  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put  into  the  sluice,  and  the 
largest  amount  in  tho  sluice  at  one  time  is  900  pounds.  The  owner  of  the 
sluice  never  buys  any  quicksilver,  but  has  it  to  sell,  for  he  catches  more  than  ho 
puts  in.  He  cleans  up  several  sections — a  section  is  between  two  dumps — ^between 
Satm-day  ni^ht  and  Monday  morning,  which  time  ho  has  for  cleaning  up  under 
a  contract  with  the  companies.  Six  men  are  employed  90  hoars — 12  days'  work — 
in  cleanmg  up  a  section  of  ten  boxes  or  120  feet,  and  tlio  expense,  including 
new  stone  and  repairing,  is  $3  75  per  box.  The  yield  is  nsually  $25  per  box, 
or  S250  per  section,  at  a  clean  up,  and  there  are  416  boxes  in  the  sluice.  Three 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  looking  after  the  sluice,  and  extra  men  are 
engaged  to  clean  up. 

The  companies  wliieh  tail  into  the  tunnel  have  about  600  feet  of  their  otvn 
eluiceB. 

'  Drainage  op  Beak  KiVEn. — Bear  river,  opposite  to  Dutch  Flat,  is  70  feet 
deep,  with  tailings,  the  mass  of  which  extends  for  some  miles  above  and  many 
below.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  three  miles  long  from  Bear  river  at 
Secret  ravine  through  the  railroad  divide  fo  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river, 
Uie  bed  of  which  is  1,000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Bear  river.     It  is  supposed  that 

■n  iuuneuse  profit  would  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise,  though  the  cost  of 

inking  a  tunnel  for  that  length  11  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  at  $40  per  foot, 
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n-ould  be  aliout  $630,000.  The  bed  of  Bear  river,  opposite  Dutch  Flat,  never 
waa  flumed,  and  is  probably  quite  rich.  The  present  deposit  of  tailings  began  to 
accumulate  in  1858  or  185D.  They  rise  about  two  feet  per  month  fi-om  February 
till  September,  and  then  the  flctods  of  winter  cMry  away  a  considerable  portion  of 

South  Placee  Quaetz  Eegulations. — There  is  no  general  quartz  regula- 
d  ir  for  Placer  county ;  each  district  has  its  own  i-ules. 

The  following  ai-e  the  main  provisions  of  the  South  Placer  quartz  regulations : 
Ati7  person  may  lake  up  and  pre-empt  one  claim  of  .200  feet  in  length  on  the  lode  by  200 
feetin  width,  (following  tlie  dip  of  the  lode,)  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  courses,  with 
all  precious  metala  therein  contained.  Such  claims  shall  be  valid  by  the  locator's  posting 
one  notice  thereupon,  nauiio?  the  number  of  feet  claimed  each  way  from  said  notice  ;  desig- 
nating, if  possible,  by  croppmgs,  the  general  direction  of  said  lode,  but  if  no  croppings  are 
visible,  then  by  the  words  easterly,  westerly,  corthorly,  or  southerly,  as  the  case  may  be;  bnt 
in  no  case  shall  a  location  of  a  claim  be  invalid  by  reason  of  any  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  said  lode.  Notices  of  locations  shall  be  put  upon  the  records  of  this 
district,  together  with  filing  a  copy  of  the  same  with  the  recorder,  which  shall  givo  as  full  a 
description  as  possible  of  the  claim. 
All  i;MmB  shall  be  recorded  as  above  specified  within  SO  days  from  the  date  of  their  notice. 

All  claims  in  this  district  shall  be  held  by  wording  the  same,  the  work  to 
amount  to  at  least  one  full  day's  work  to  each  claim  in  each  company  in  every 
month  in  good  faith ;  and  after  the  sum  of  $50  to  each  name  in  such  company  shall 
have  been  expended  upon  the  claim,  on  application  to  the  recorder  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  the  work,  and  if  he  iinda  that  the  said  amount  of  work  or 
money  haa  been  expended  as  before  stated,  he  shall  give  to  the  parties  owning 
or  their  representatives  a,  certificate  stating  that  the  said  amomit  of  work  and 
money  lias  been  expended,  which  entitles  the  owners  to  lay  over  and  suspend 
work  for  the  term  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  said  application,  and  the  claim 
will  not  be  considered  forfeited  until  after  the  said  six  months  has  expired. 

Canada  Hill  asd  Lokb  Stak  Regulations. — The  quartz  regulations  of 
Canada  Hill  allow  300  feet  on  the  lode  to  each  person,  and  50  feet  on  each  side, 
and  1 0  feet  on  every  cross-lode ;  and  require  five  days'  work  per  month  for  each 
individual  claim  or  share. 

In  the  Lone  Star  district,  west  of  Auburn,  the  regulations  allow  200  feet  to  each 
person,  and  300  feet  on  each  side.  A  company's  claim  may  be  held  for  the  first 
year  by  doing  work  of  the  valno  of  $25  within  60  days  after  the  locatioii;  and 
an  equal  amoimt  of  work  will  hold  it  for  any  subsequent  year. 

Green  Emigrant. — The  Green  Emigrant  mine,  three  miles  northwest  from 
Auburn,  is  1,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  which  appears  to  run  north  65"  west,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  veins  that  seem  to  concentrate  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
which  a  rich  deposit  has  been  found. 

The  vein  which  runs  through  the  hill  is  called  the  Green  Emigrant,  is  three 
feet  wide,  and  dips  45°  to  the  southwest.  The  foot-wall  is  serpentine  and  the 
hanging  wall  falcose  slate  and  schist.  The  vein  itself  near  the  surfoce  seems 
to  be  decomposed  quartz,  talcose,  and  schist.  The  toiddle  parallel  vein  is  18 
inches  wide  and  nearly  vertical,  and  the  vein  matter  is  hke  that  in  the  Green 
Emigrant.  The  southwestern  vein  is  four  feet  and  a  half  mde,  and  dips  45° 
to  the  east.  The  vein  matter  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  two.  There  are  spaces 
of  50  feet  between  these  parallel  veins  at  the  surface,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
unite  150  feet  below  the  surface.  The  walls  of  the  middle  vein  and  the  hang- 
ing wall  of  the  southern  vein  are  talcose  sLato  ;  and  the  foot-wall  of  the  latter 
vein  is  a  hard  rock  resembhng  sienite.  A  shaft  was  sunk  10  feet  in  the  south- 
western vein,  and  the  rock  averaged  $10  per  ton.  The  mine  was  discovered  iu 
1864,  and  not  more  than  50tonahavebeencrnshed,  yieldingSlOOperton.  The 
yield  for  the  first  two  years  was  $20,000,  but  the  proprietors  refuse  to  tell  what 
ithas  been  since.  Rumor,  which  probably  exaggeratesgrossiy,  says  that  $100,000 
have  been  taken  out  in  a  hand  mortar  in  the  first  six  months  of  1867.     T'hat 
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iiiiiny  net  spccimena  have  teen  obtained  is  indubitable.  All  tlic  work  in  tlie 
mine,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  done  by  two  partners  in  it,  and  strangere  are 
not  permitted  to  enter.  The  rich  deposit  is  found  in  streaks  near  tlio  walls. 
T!io  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  225  feet  long.  The  mine  ownere  say  the  whole 
Mil  will  pay— the  i^ock  for  crushing  and  the  gravel  for  washing. 

The  first  extension  of  the  Green  Emigrant  on  the  north  is  600  feet  long,  and 
is  being  opened  or  examined  by  ci'oss  cuts.  Some  auriferous  talcose  slate  has 
been  found,  but  so  far  no  vein. 

Monahan  &  Co.  have  2,000  feet  on  the  same  vein,  and  have  done  nothing. 

The  Wells  cljwm  is  2,400  feet  long,  and  the  vein  is  five  feet  wide.     There  are 

two  shafts,  one  50  and  the  other  40  feet  deep.     Forty  tons  have  been  crashed, 

and  they  yielded  $12  50  per  ton  on  an  average,  after  the  specimens  had  been 

picked  out. 

The  first  extension  south  of  the  Green  Emigrant  is  2,000  feet  long.     A  shaft 
lias  been  sunk  25  feet,  and  the  vein  is  18  inches  wide.     The  rock  prospects  well. 
New  York  ASd  Empire. — ^The  New  York  mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Con- 
rad, one  mile  west  of  Anbmm,  has  three  veins,  each  two  feet  wide,  not  more  than 
200  feet  apart. 

The  Empire  Company,  at  Ophir,  has  11,000  feet  of  claims  on  vaiious  veins, 
and  is  working  in  a  shaft  85  feet  deep,  in  a  vein  two  feet  wide.  The  mill 
has  10  stamps,  and  began  to  run  in  March  of  this  year.  The  average  yield  is 
S8  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  sulphurcts,  which  aie  not  saved.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  this  mill  of  working  the  float  quartz,  which  covers  the  whole  countiy 
near  Ophir,  but  it  did  not  pay.  The  working  vein  is  in  granite  and  runs  north 
and  south.    The  mill  was  burned  down  in  July,  frfter  it  was  ^-isited. 

ScHKABLE. — The  Julianne  or  Schnable  mine,  on  Jenny  Und  Plat,  near 
Ophir,  is  2,000  feet  long  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rnnning  north  and 
south  in  granite,  and  dipping  80°  to  tho  east.  A  shaft  lias  been  sunk  105  feet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  50  feet  below  the  surface,  1,200  feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay 
all  the  way.  The  pay  is  evenly  distributed  through  the  vein,  and  the  average 
yield  of  fi-oe  gold,  as  i-eported  by  the  proprietor,  is  $6  per  ton;  but  the  general 
impression  in  the  neighborhood  is  that  the  mine  is  quite  valuable.  Tho  expense 
for  stopping  out  is  63  per  ton,  and  the  .total  expense  $4.  The  eroppinga  have 
paid  for  2,(100  feet  on  tlie  sTu^fttce.  The  rock  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphu- 
rets,  which  assay  8147  per  ton,  or  SIO  per  ton  of  rock.  There  is  a  five-stamp 
mill  which  has  been  ninning  for  two  ycara  and  a  half,  worldng  25  or  30  tons 
per  week. 

Walter  and  St.  Laweexce. — The  Walter  mine,  900  feet,  at  Hamber^ 
Flat,  is  on  a  vein  which  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  averages  IS  inches 
in  thickness,  and  dips  80°  to  the  southwest.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  45  feet, 
and  drifts  have  been  run  48  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  rock  all  the  way.  There  is 
slate  wall  on  both  sides,  but  in  some  plaees  the  gi'anite  comes  to  the  west  wall. 
Some  very  rich  specimens  have  been  found.  The  mine  has  no  mill.  Twenty 
tons  have  been  crushed,  and  the  yield  was  813  per  ton. 

Tho  St.  Ijawi-ence  Company  has  three  cltums.  The  St.  Lawrence  vein,  on 
which  they  are  working,  mns  northeast  and  B<mtliwest,  dips  southeast  65°,  and 
is  20  inches  wide.  The  claim  on  this  vein  is  1,400  feet  long.  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  85  feet  in  pay  all  the  way.  The 
walls  ai'e  granite,  with  a  slatv  gouge  about  an  inch  thick  on  each  side.  Tho 
Gurface  was  worke<l  with  a  prnfit  by  Mexicans  for  many  years.  The  St.  Lawrence 
claim  on  the  Boulder  vein  is  2,400  feet  long.  The  vein  is  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  has  the  same  course,  dip,  and  walls  as  the  St,  Lawrence.  A  shaft  lias 
been  sunk  75  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run  75  feet.  An  assay  of  the  sulphurets 
shows  $138  gold  and  S158  silver  per  ton.  An  assay  of  dry  slurri  showed  819 
gold  and  $46  silver  per  ton, 

GoiDES  KTiLE.~-The  Golden  Rule  Company,  of  Sacramento,  (to  be  distin- 
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guished  imra  tlio  Golden  Rule  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  lias  a  valuable 
mine  on  the  Mother  lode  in  Tuolumne  county,)  has  claims,  each  2,000  feet  loBff, 
on  three  parallel  veins  nine  miles  south-soutliweet  of  Aulram.  The  eastern  vein 
is  three  feet  thick,  and  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  250  feet  deep  and  drifts  160 
feet  long  on  the  vein,  all  the  way  in  rock  that  averages  3S12  to  the  ton.  The 
middle  vein  is  two  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  averages  t8.  This  is  100  feet 
ii-om  the  eastern  vein,  has  been  reached  by  a  cross-drift  fiom  it,  and  a  drift  in 
the  vein  has  been  run"  60  feet.  The  western  veia  is  60  feet  distant,  in  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  75  feet  by  a  shaft,  and  to  a  length 
of  50  feet  by  drifts.  The  eastern  and  middle  veins  show  quartz  of  the  same 
quality;  the  western  has  a  bluish  hard  quartz,  containing  more  ft"eo  gold  than 
the  others,  which  have  white  quartz  and  sulphurets.  A  20-Htamp  mill  is  going 
up,  and  also  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  with  a  capacity  to  roast  a  ton  at  a  charge. 
The  sulphurets  are  to  bo  concentrated  with  Hungerford's  concentrator.  There  is 
a  75-horso  poiver  steam  engine  and  steam  hoisting  works.  For  hoisting,  a  flat 
wire  rope  is  used, 

Stewakt's  Flat,  American  Bak,  asd  Damascps. — Stewart's  Flat  mine, 
1,350  tect  long,  is  on  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  running  north-nortlieast 
and  soutli-southwest,  in  granite  walls,  A  shaft  lias  been  sunk  180  feet,  and 
(Irifls  have  been  run  3S0  feet  on  the  vein  in  pay  all  the  way.  The  average 
yield  is  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  was  worked  from  1862  to  1864,  and  was  then 
left  idle  till  this  spring,  when  work  was  resumed.     There  is  a  five-stamp  mill. 

At  American  Bar,  two  miles  below  Michigan  Bloff,  a  quartz  mill  is  being  built. 

The  Damascus  quartz  mine,  at  Damascus,  was  worked  for  three  years,  paying 
a  profit  part  of  the  time,  and  has  been  idle  for  the  last  three  years.  The  vein  lu 
]  3  feet  wide  and  the  mill  has  five  stamps. 

Ked  Stose. — ^The  Red  Stone,  10  miles  north  of  Dafeh  Flat,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  is  2,400  feet  long,  on  a  vein  which 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  is  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  between  granite 
and  talcose  slate.  A  depth  of  165  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  30  feet  in  the  vein.  The  rock,  bo  far  as  examined,  is  very  rich.  A  four- 
stamp  mil!  has  been  running,  and  an  18-stamp  mill  is  now  in  the  course  of 
erection. 

There  is  a  mill  of  two  stamps  erected  in  Bear  Valley,  for  the  pmposo  of  pros- 
pecting the  Champion  and  the  Blue  Belle  lodes,  both  of  which  yield  excellent 
quartz, 

Canada  Hill. — Canada  Hill,  on  the  Forest  Hill  ridge,  10  miles  west  of 
Che  summit,  has  a  number  of  quartz  lodes,  some  of  which  are  very  promising  at 
the  sm-facc.  The  gulches  about  the  bill  are  Ml  of  rough  gold  and  gold-bearing 
quartz.  Most  of  the  miners  thei'e  are  Mexicans.  The  Secret  mill,  built  four 
years  ago,  ran  two  years  and  is  now  standing  idle. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  are  opening  a  quartz  claim. 

Bald  Mountain,  two  miles  east  of  Canada  Hill,  is  covered  with  float-quartz, 
and  many  of  the  pieces  contain  specks  of  gold  plainly  visible.  There  has  been 
much  prospecting  for  lodes,  but  none  of  any  size  have  been  found. 

HABPENDHfG  Mine. — The  Gold  "Quarry  Company's  property,  familiarly 
knoivn  as  the  Banker  or  Harpending  mine,  is  atuatM  near  Lincoln,  on  a  deposit 
similar  to  that  of  Quail  Hill,  in  CaSiveras  county.  The  ores  are  delivered  by 
conti'act  at  40  cents  per  ton,  A  40-stanip  mill  is  at  work,  crnshing  abont  five 
tons  daily  to  the  stamp.  The  labor  is  principally  Chinese.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  extraction  and  treatment  is  within  $1  per  ton. 

Professor  SiUiman,  in  a  paper  on  the  Harpending  and  Quail  Hill  deposits, 
says: 

AccompsDjing  the  entire  mass  of  deratupoeition  at  both  localities,  occur  both  (rold  and 
silver,  diBseminated  with  remarkable  nniformitj  in  all  parts  of  tlie  ore  ground.  At  Whiakey 
Hill  fihus  of  metallic  silver  are  visibln  upon  the  talcose  masses,  stained  green  bj  maUichite 
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or  chrjsocolla.  The  gold  Is  Tsrelj  seen  in  situ,  being  mostly  obscured  by  thfl  ^  try  maty 
and  highly-stained  character  of  the  associated  maleriars.  But  it  ia  rare  that,  on  w  eahing  a 
Bmnll  quantity  of  any  of  the  contents  of  these  great  deposits,  gold  is  not  fonnd  in  angnlor 
grains  or  small  r^ged  masses,  from  the  size  of  n  few  grains'  weight  to  impalpable  dost 
Kuggeis  of  severarpennyweighls  ociur  occasionally.  This  gold  has  ovidently  accompanied 
the  sulphureta  and  been  lett  in  its  original  position  and  condition  by  their  decomi>o<'ition 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  goM  of  the  gulches  adjoining  these  deposits  bis  been 
derived  from  them.  At  Whiskey  Hill  the  gnlch  gold  ceases  tfl  bo  found  as  soon  as  tho  limits 
of  this  deposit  are  passed ;  and  Che  same  is  true  at  Quail  Hill.  The  occurrence  of  deposits 
of  this  nature  throughout  tho  range  of  the  foot  hills  seems  to  offer  tho  best  solution  n  hieh  has 
suggested  itself  of  the  origin  of  the  placer  gold,  which  is  found  in  situations  so  far  removed 
from  the  gold  belt  of  the  upper  sierras,  ana  away  from  sources  usually  recognized  as  those 
to  which  placer  gold  may  bo  referred.  *  .  »  •  » 

Tho  chemical  results  of  the  extcnsivo  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphids  which  bas  in 
former  limes  occurred  at  these  localities  offer  an  interesting  problem  ia  chemical  geology 
The  sulphur  has  been  removed  chiefly  as  sulphuric  acid,  beyond  doubt,  which  has  combined 
with  iron  and  copper  to  form  sulphates  of  those  metals.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
appeared, being  washed  out  by  tbe  atmospheric  waters,  and  have  followed  the  drainage  of 
the  country.  At  Whiskey  Hill  I  found  the  sulphate  of  iron,  (coquimbite,)  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, (cyaoosite,)  and  alum.    Tho  water  of  tho  shaft  contains  copper  enough  to  redden  the 

From  all  the  evidence  presented,  we  seem  juatafied  in  regarding  these  remarkable  metallic 
deposits  as  segregated  veins,  holding  a  pretty  uniform  and  high  tenor  of  gold  and  silver, 
associated  with  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  extended  masses  of  metallic  sulphur- 
cfs  and  quartaoso  matter,  and  carrying,  at  times,  ores  of  copper,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is,  however,  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  precious  metals  which  arc  found  to 
characterize  these  veins  or  ore  channels. 


SECTION  IX. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Nevacla  county,  California,  lias  for  its  eastern  bountlaiy  the  dividing  lino 
between  California  and  Nevada  State ;  extends  aeross  the  summit  and  down  tlie 
westerly  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada'mountaina  to  the  foot  hills  that  border  tho 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Its  northerly  and  southerly  hoimdariea 
are  the  Middle  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers,  to  tho  sources  of  those  streams;  thence 
due  east  to  the  State  line.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  G5  miles,  having 
an  average  bieadtli  of  SO,  and  containing  aboat  1,300  square  miles.  It  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  great  gold  region  that  stretches  along  the  westerly  slope  of 
the  mountain  chain,  extends  entirely  across  the  auriferous  belt,  and  in  tho  last 
nineteen  years  has  produced  more  gold  than  any  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
in  the  world.*  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ranges  fix>in  800  to 
1,000  feet,  along  the  foot  hills,  and  rises  to  8,000  and  9,000  feet  in  places  on 
tlio  summit,  thas  affording  a  great  variety  of  climates.  On  and  near  the  summit 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  half  the  year,  while  at  the  foot 
hills  snow  and  ice  are  seldom  seen. 

Several  streams,  which  have  their  sources  liigh  up  in  the  mountains,  flow 

westerly  through  the  county,  and  empty  into  the  rnain  Yuba  or  Bear  river.     The 

most  considerable  of  these  are  the  South  Yul>a,  Deer  creek,  and  Greenhorn, 

which,  with  their  tributaries,  have  cut  deep  channels  in  tho  primitive  rock. 

,  Between  these  streams  and  those  forming  tho  northerly  and  southerly  boundariea 

*  Professor  B.  Silliman  says  of  the  product  of  the  valley  district : 

"The  place  has  obtained  a  well-earned  celebrity  as  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  gold 
quartz-raining  districts  in  California.  Quartz  mining  was  begun  here  as  early  as  ISoO,  and 
has  been  continued,  on  the  whole,  with  a  steadily  increasing  success,  to  the  present  time. 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  total  product  of  the  Grass  Valley  quarts 
mines,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  able  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  this  subject 
that  the  product  in  1666  was  probably  not  leas  than  82,000,000,  while  for  the  whole  period 
from  1851— say  14  years— it  was  probably  in  eicess  of  S-33,000,000." 
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of  tlie  county  are  four  main  riijgea  ruiming  neai-ly  at  right  angles  witli  tho  moun- 
tain chain,  and  varying  in  length  from  25  to  40  miles.  These  tidies  are  com- 
posed mmnly  of  gravel  and  afluvial  deposits,  the  debris  from  the  mgher  moun- 
tains, and  matter  of  volcanic  origin.  In  places  the  bed  root  rises  nearly  to  the 
surface,  but  in  general  the  alluvium  is  from  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  at  the 
higher  elevations  is  covered  ivith  basaltic  rocks  and  a  deep  volcamc  cement. 
The  volcanic  covering  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  extended  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  at  present,  forming  extensive  table  lands,  but  in  course  of  time 
has  been  worn  away  on  the  lower  portions  and  along  the  margins  of  the  ridges, 
leaving  the  alluvium  as  the  upper  surface,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal field  for  hydraulic  mining.* 

*  Professor  Siliiraan,  in  an  article  published  in  Bean's  Directory  of  Nevada,  says  of  the 
gencTftl  geotocical  character  of  the  Grass  Valle7  district : 

"  Tho  gold-tjcaiing  roclts  at  this  place  are  mostly  highly  metamorpMc  schists  or  snndatone 
passmc  into  diorite  or  gieenstone  syenite.  These  greenstones,  seemingly  crystaliuc,  arc 
probably  only  highly  altered  sedimeatary  roclie,  containing  a,  large  amount  of  protoxide  of 
iron  nim  eulphnret  of  iron.  Id  some  parts  of  the  district  slaty  roclis  occur,  more  or  less 
lalcose  or  chloiitic  in  character ;  masses  of  serpentine  also  abound,  fonniug  at  times  one 
wall  of  the  qnartz  veins.  This  serpentine  is  probably  metamorphic  of  tbe  magnesian  roclis 
last  named.  The  red  soil,  seen  almost  averywhera  in  the  Grass  Valley  district,  has  its  origin, 
from  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  greenstones  and  dioriteg,  and  set  at  liberty 
by  its  decomposition. 

"The  line  of  contact  between  the  gDld-bearing'  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Grass  Valley 
and  (ho  granites  of  the  Siena  Nevada  is  met  on  tiie  road  to  the  town  of  Nevada,  about  a  half 
mile  before  coming  to  Deer  creek.  Tho  talcose  and  chioritic  slates  are  seen  to  the  north,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Peck  load,  and  in  the  state  districts  of  Deer  creek. 

"  The  dip  and  strike  of  Iho  rocks  in  tho  Grass  Valley  region  is  aenn  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  tLe  district.  Following  theconrse  of  Wolf  creek,  a  tributary  of  Boar  river, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  valley  of  ^is  stream — which  is  Grass  Valley — as  well  as  of  its 
principal  branches,  follows,  in  the  main,  tho  line  or  strike  of  tbe  rocks.  In  the  absence  of 
an  acuarate  map  of  (he  region  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make  this  statement  evident.  But  all 
who  are  familiar  with  (he  chief  mines  of  this  district  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  course  of  tho 
veins  in  tbe  Forest  Springy  location,  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  district,  ia  nearly  north 
and  south — N.  about  S0°  £. — with  a  very  &al  dip  to  the  east ;  while  »t  the  Eureka  mine,  on 
H^ureka  Hill,  abont  four  milea  to  the  northward,  Jhe  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  of  aboiit  73  degrees.  Again,  commencing  at  North  Gold  Hill 
and  following  tbe  course  of  the  famous  vein  which  bears  (be  names  of  Gold  Hill,  Mnssacbu- 
lietts  Hill,  and  New  York  Hill,  we  find  the  veins  conforming  essentially  to  the  southerly 
course  of  the  stream,  with  an  easterly  dip.  The  North  Star,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  likewise 
the  satna  g-eneral  direction  of  dip.  Near  Miller's  ravine,  at  El  Dorado  mill.  Wolf  creek  makes 
i  sudden  bend  (o  the  left  or  east,  leaving  the  Lone  Jack,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Allison 
Ranch  mines  to  the  west.  All  these  last-named  mines  are  found  to  possess  a  westerly  dip, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  synclinal  axis  running  Ijelween  tho  base  of  New  York  Hill  and 
the  mines  having  westerly  dips  last  named,  along  which,  probably,  the  veins  will,  if  explored 
jn  depth,  be  found  'in  basin.'  The  dip  at  Lone  Jack  is  about  3(P  west;  at  Allison  uanch 
it  is  about  4i3<^  west.  Just  below  the  Allison  Eancb  mine  Wolf  cieek  again  makes  a  sharp 
'lum  to  the  left:  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  then  resumes  its  former  course  with  (he  same 
abruptness.  A  mile  lower  down,  where  it  strikes  the  Forest  Springs  locations,  wo  find  the 
Morambagna  inclosed  in  syeridc  rocks,  dipping  at  a  very  low  angle  to  the  east;  a  dip  is  seen 
also,  at  a  still  less  angle,  in  the  Shamrock,  yet  further  south.  There  is  probably  a  saddle  or 
anticlinal  axis  beloiv  the  Allison  Ranch  mine,  due  to  tbe  elevation  of  the  syeni  tic  mass,  which. 
It  seems  probable,  sots  in  at  the  sharp  bend  in  the  stream,  before  alluded  to,  and  where  tbe 
ravine  trdi  joins  it.    The  stream  probably  runs  pretty  nearly  in  the  basin  of  the  synclinal, 

"Tho  rocks  on  tbe  cast  side  of  Wolf  creek,  and  above  Forest  Springs  locations,  dip 
westerly.  Such  is  the  case  at  Kate  Hayes  and  with  the  veins  on  Osbom  Ilill.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  creek  sweeps  around  to  the  east,  forms  its  junction  with  the  north  fork,  and 
tlie  veins  explored  there  near  its  upper  waters,  as  at  Union  Hill,  tha  Burdetle  ground,  Mur-  , 
pby  vein.  Lucky,  and  Cambridge,  all  dip  southwest  or  south,  conformably  to  the  Idaho  and 
Eureka,  and  at  a  pretty  high  angle.  The  Eureka  vein,  going  west,  faults  in  the  Whiting 
^und,  and,  having  previously  become  olmost  vertical,  has,  west  of  the  fault,  a  northerly 
dip  at  B  high  angle.  At  the  Coe  ground  this  northerly  dip  is  also  found  at  an  angle  of  about 
biP.  At  Cincinnati  Hill  the  vein  dips  southerly,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  ot 
tho  North  Star,  there  being  a  valley  between  the  two,  and  a  saddleor  antjchnal  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Massachnsetia  Hills. 

"Tbeso  facts,  which  by  a  more  detailed  statement  could  he  easily  multiplied,  seem  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  too  course  and  dip  of  tbe  Grass  Valley  veins  is  especially  conformable 
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Tlic  'wliole  couTitiy  waa  originally  covered  with  jiiagnifieent  forests,  tlie  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  pine  predominating  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  giving 
place  to  the  oak  in  the  foot-liilla.  As  the  first  settlers  had  no  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  felt  tliat  they  were  bnt  sojourners  for  a  time  in  the  mines,  the  timber 
has  been  ivastefnlly  used,  and  mnch  of  it  has  disappeared. 

The  entire  county  is  what  might  bo  termed  mineral  land,  as  distinguished 
from  agriciiltaral.  Yet  there  aro  many  sheltered  valleys  of  rich,  arable  soil 
which  bavo  been  cultivated,  and  amply  rewarded  the  husbandman.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Pema  valley,  lying  near  tho  westerly  border  of  the  county,  and  con- 
taining about  2,000  acres  of  good  soil,  which  has  been  occupied  and  cultivated 
for  many  years. 

Settlement. — Tho  fii-sfc  settlement  in  what  is  now  Nevada  county  was  made 
in  tho  summer  of  1848,  when  the  south  and  middle  branches  of  the  Yuba  were 
prospected  for  gold  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountains,  and  many 


In  reference  fo  the  gold-bearing  veios  of  Grass  Tulley,  Professor  Silliman  says : 
"The  qitarta  veins  of  Grass  Valley  distvict  are  not  generally  large.  Two  feet  is  probably 
a  full  average  iLicknesa,  while  some  of  tho  most  prodnctive,  and  those  which  have  given 
fiom  Ihe  first  a  high  reputation  to  this  region,  have  not  averaged  over  a,  foot,  or  possibly 
eighteen  inchea  in  thickness.  There  are  some  exceedingly  rich  veins,  which  will  hardly 
average  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  which  have  jet  been  worked  at  a  profit,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  veins  like  the  Eureka,  which  have  averaged  three  in  thickness,  and  the 
Union  Hill  vein  over  four  feet.  The  Grass  Valley  veins  are  often,  perhaps,  nsually  imbedded 
in  the  inclosing  rocks,  with  seldom  a  fliiecan  or  clay  selvage  or  parting,  although  this  is 
Homelimes  found  on  one  or  both  walls. 

"Thewallsof  the  fissures  and  the  contact  faces  of  tie  veins  are  often  seen  to  be  beautifully 
polished  and  striated. 

"  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  mioeraliied,  crystalline,  and  affording  the  most  unmis- 
lak.ible  evidence  of  an  origin  from  solution  in  water,  and  afford  not  the  lesst  evidence  of  an 
igneous  ot^n.  Calcedonic  cavities  and  agatized  stmciure  are  very  eonsiiicuons  features  in 
many  of  the  beat  characterized  and  most  productive  of  the  gold-hearing  veins  of  this  district. 
Theae  indiepniable  evidences  of  an  aflueons  origin  are  seen  in  Massachusetta  Hill,  Ophir 
Hill,  Allison  Ranch,  Kate  Hayes,  and  Eureka. 

"The  uietallio  contents  of  the  Grass  Vallevieins  vary  extremely ;  some  cany  but  little  or  no 
visible  gold  or  sulphurts,  although  the  gold  tenor  js  lound  in  working  in  mill  to  be  satis- 
fattory,  and  (he  sulphurets  appear  on  conccntratmg  the  lands  from  crashing.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Lucjiy  and  Cambridge  mines,  fur  example  But  in  most  coses  the  veins  of  this 
district  abound  in  sniphureta,  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  the  sulphiireled  contents 
varying  greatly  in  the  same  vein;  zinc  and  arsenic  are  found  also,  bnt  more  rarely,  the 
most  noted  example  of  arsenical  sulphurets  being  in  the  Norambagua  and  on  the  Heuslon 
Hill;  leadaboundain  the  Union  Hill  lodes,  (as  galena,)  and  tbesamemotai  is  found  associated 
with  the  yellow  copper  in  parta  of  the  Euieka  mine  The  gold  when  visible  is  very  com- 
monly seen  to  be  associated  with  the  sulphurets ;  this  waa  particularly  the  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts Hill,  while  Hocky  Har  and  in  Scadden  Flat,  on  the  same  vein,  the  gold,  is  found 
sometimes  in  beautiful  crystallized  masses,  binding  together  the  quartz,  and  almost  destitute 
of  sulphurets.  Mr.  William  Watt  informed  me  that  [n  working  some  seven^  tUonsand 
tons  of  rock  from  Massachusetts  Hill  vein,  the  average  tenot  of  gdd  was  about  (30 ;  hnl  at 
times  this  vein  was  almost  barren,  while  again  the  gold  was  fonnd  la  it  so  abundantly, 
especially  where  it  waa  thin,  that  it  had  to  he  cut  out  with  chisels.  It  is  matter  of  notoiietj 
that  in  the  Gold  Hill  vein,  (continuation  of  the  vein  in  Massachusetts  Hill,)  portions  of  the 
lode  weie  so  liighly  charged  with  gold  that  the  amount  sequestered  by  the  miners  in  a  single 
year  exceeded  |50,00D.  Oh  the  other  hand,  in  the  Cambridge  and  Lncky  mines,  having  a  tenor 
of  about  $35  to  $60  gold  to  the  ton,  the  precious  metal  is  seldom  visible.  In  the  Eurckn, 
whore  the  average  tenor  of  gold  in  IfifiG  was  goO  per  ton,  it  seldom  eihihiled  what  m&y  iie 
calied  a  'specimen'  of  gold. 

"The  structure  of  the  veins  in  Grass  Valley  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  district, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  tho  pyrites  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  wall. 
On  tho  Eureka  Hill  the  veins  possess  a  laminated  structure  parallel  to  the  walls,  enclosing 
portions  of  the  diorite  or  lalcoso  roclts,  forming  closures  or  joints  in  which  the  vein  splits 
easily.  On  these  snrfaces  of  cleavage  minute  scales  of  gold  may  often  be  detected  b^  close 
inspection.  The  sulphurets  are  also  seen  to  bo  arranged  in  bands  or  lines  parallel  to  the 
Willis  In  many  other  cases  this  kind  of  strnctme  is  found  to  he  wholly  absent,  while  tho 
sulphurets  and  gold  appear  to  follow  no  regular  mode  of  distiibation.    In  u  few  mines  the. 
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rich  deposits  were  found  in  the  eravelbara  and  along  the  margins  of  those  streams. 
Two  or  three  parties  remained  in  their  camps  over  winter,  but  the  most  of  the 
adventurers  retnmed  to  the  valleys  or  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fa!!.  Thn  next 
season,  when  the  news  of  the  discoveries  brought  a  rush  of  gold-seekers  from  the 
eastern  States,  the  lower  portion  of  the  county,  and  as  far  np  aa  Nevada  City, 
was  explored  by  prospectors.  One  or  two  companies  of  overland  immigrants 
that  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Truciee  route  stopped  near  Bough  and  Ready 
and  remained  there  during  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Another  company  of  immi- 
grants stopped  in  Grass  Valley,  and  others  who  had  fonnd  rich  claims,  incloding 
two  or  three  families,  spent  the  winter  in  the  baan  of  Nevada.  •  Mining,  which 
commenced  along  the  running  streams,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  dry  gulches 
and  flats,  and  thence  into  the  hills,  thus  greatly  enlarging  the  known  mining  area. 
Enough  prospecting  had  been  done  in  the  summer  and  lall  of  1849  to  prove 
the  surface  diggings  to  be  incredibly  rich,  individuals  in  some  cases  having  talien 

^nlphuiets  ore  arranged  very  distmctly  in  bands  or  zones,  parallel  to  tbe  n-alls,  fonniug 
'  ribbon  quartz.'  Tins  is  especially  dislinet  m  the  Norambagua,  where,  as  before  mentioned, 
llie  snlphnrels  are  arsenical,  and  Ihe  frold  very  finely  disseminated. 

"  The  average  tenor  of  tho  gold  in  the  Grass  Valley  veins  is  believed  to  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  vrbat  is  found  in  most  otber  portions  of  California.  In  Allison  Ranch,  Msigsaitlmsett^ 
Hill,  Rocky  Bar,  Ophir  Hill,  and  Eureka,  this  average  has  probably  reached  SSO  to  tbe  ton. 
In  many  other  mines  it  has  been  considerably  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  ^30  may  not  be  far 
from  the  general  averajje  tenor  of  thewbolo  district,  meaning,  of  course,  the  amount  actually 
saved  by  milling  operations. 

"The  loss  of  gold  is  very  various,  but  is  probably  nearly  always  greater  than  owners  are 
willing  fo  confess,  if  indeed  they  know,  which  is  douhtful.  It  is  certain,  in  one  well-known 
mine,  my  own  samples  of  quartz  sauds,  and  salphurets  from  '  pans,'  assayed  respectively 
(23  and  $57  per  ton— a  result  which  was  later  confirmeJ  by  the  researches  of  another  very 
competent  mining  engineer,  quite  independently.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Enreka  and  Noram- 
baguu,  my  own  cesearcbes  show  the  loss  in  the  tailings  to  be  very  small,  not  exceeding  j^T  to 
tho  ton  in  tbe  latter,  and  less  than  that  in  the  former, 

"The  gold  in  many  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  is  veryeasilyworked,  being  clean,  angular, 
and  not  very  small,  hence  it  is  readily  entangled  in  the  fibre  of  blankets,  together  with  g.  con- 
siderable portion  of  sulphnrels,  nalurally  leading  to  tho  method  most  commonly  in  use  in 
Grass  valley  for  treatment  of  tbe  gold  ores." 

Tbe  same  anthority  refers  as  JoUows  to  the  Grass  Valley  method  of  amalgamation : 

"What  may  properly  be  called  the  'Grass  Valley  mode,' consists  in  the  use  of  heavy 
stamps,  700  or  1,000  pounds,  crushing  usually  two  tons,  sometimes  two  and  a  half  tons 
of  ore  each  in  24  hours  through  screens  not  exceeding  No.  6,  rarely  so  fine.  Amalga- 
mating in  battery  and  copper  aprons  arc  usually  united.  In  some  mills  mercurial  riffles 
aro  placed  in  front  of  the  discharge,  bat  more  commonly  the  whole  body  of  crushed  stuff  is 
led  at  once  over  blankets,  which  are  washed  out  every  few  minutes  into  tanks,  where  the  free 
gold  and  svilphurets  are  allowed  to  collect  preparatory  to  being  passed  through  tbe  'Attwood 
amalgamators.'  These  simplo  machines  are  designed  to  bring  the  gold  into  thorough  con- 
tact H  ith  mercury  contained  in  little  vats,  sank  in  the  surface  of  an  inclined  table,  over 
which  the  stuff  is  fed  to  the  vats  in  a  regiilated  manner  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  h'on 
blades  slowly  revolve  in  the  vats  to  cause  a  mixture  of  the  sands  and  quicksilver.  By  this 
apparatus,  at  the  Eureka  mill,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  is  obtained  which  is  saved 
from  tbe  ore.  Beyond  tbe  amalgamators  the  sands  are  carried  over  amalgamatic  copper 
sluices,  and  are  pat  through  various  ore-saving  processes,  with  a  view  especially  to  concen- 
trating the  Eulphurets.  These  processes  vaiy  mncb  in  different  mines.  In  some  mills, 
espeaally  the  Ophir,  mucb  more  elaborate  mechanical  apparatus  baa  lately  been  introduced, 
with  what  results  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain  that  if  Ihe  method  of  treatment  just 
sketched  seems  imperfect,  (asit  andoabtedlyis,)it  is  the  method  which  has  hitherto  yielded 
the  large  returns  ot  gold  for  which  Grass  valley  has  obtained  its  well-deserved  renown.  As 
tbe  deyelopment  of  the  district  goes  forward,  cases  will  occur  of  veins  containing  gold  in  a 
state  of  very  fine  dlvisloa,  to  which  other  methods  of  treatment  must  he  applied.  Such 
examples  indeed  already  exist,  and  the  problems  which  they  ofierwill  be  met  by  the  use  of 
other  systems  of  amalgamation,  or  by  suitable  modifications  of  tbe  existing  system. 

"  Value  of  the  StILPiiunETS. — The  enlphurets  occurring  in  the  Grass  Valloy  district  are 
usually  rich  in  gold^ome  of  thom  remarkably  so.  In  quantity  they  probably  do  not  on 
an  average  amount  to  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  mass  of  the  ores,  although  in  certain  minea 
they  are  found  more  abundantly.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  better  mode  known  of  treat- 
ing them  than  the  wasteful  one  of  grinding  them  in  pans  and  amalgamating.  In  this  way 
iHicly  was  60  per  cent,  of  the  gold  tenor  saved.  After  many  abortive  efforts,  at  length  com- 
plete success  has  been  met  with  in  the  use  of  Plattner's  chlorination  process.    Mr.  Beetken, 
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out  Ihonsiinds  of  dollara  in  a  few  Hnys,  and  tlie  fame  of  the  mines  reaching  other 
pai-ts  of  the  State,  the  hills  and  ravines  cf  the  connty  were  overrun  with  eager 
pi-ospectors  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1850.  During  tliat  season  settlements 
were  made  and  mining  commenced  in  every  part  of  the  county,  except  what  is 
now  Meadow  Lake  township,  while  the  towns  of  Nevada,  Graes  VaJVv,  and 
Rough  and  Eeady  eacli  becamo  the  centre  of  a,  large  mining  popnlatioii.  No 
definite  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  gold  product  of  the  connty  in  IS.'iO ;  but 
it  must  have  been  large,  for  there  were  not  less  than  foTir  or  five  thonstiid  men 
engaged  in  the  mines.  The  claims  were  extraordinarily  rich,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  miners  retnmed  to  their  former  homes  with  what  they  consid- 
ered snng  fortunes,  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each,  as  the  result  of  tneir  sum- 
mei-'s  work.     Never  were  fortunes  more  easily  made  by  the  unskilled  laborer. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  oi^anization  of 
the  county,  the  tenitory  having  previously  been  comprised  within  the  limits  of 

noiv  connected  mith  tbe  redaction  ivorks  of  tbe  Enreka  mine,  is  entitled  to  tbe  credit  of  hav* 
ing  overcome  tlie  ditBeulties  which  formerly  prevented  the  successful  use  of  this  process  ia 
Grass  Valley,  a  more  detailed  description  of  which  will  lie  foundiaonr  notice  of  the  Eureka 

In  reference  to  the  length  and  depth  of  productive  ore  ground,  Ihe  following  remarks,  by 
Professor  Silliman,  ai'c  iutereeting : 

"Of  the  length  of  the  prodiictiveportionof  qoarta  veins  and  tbe  depth  ab  which  thcj- com- 
mence to  become  productive,  Grass  Valley  offers  some  inslrnctive  examples; 

"  The  North  Star  vein,  on  Weimar  Hill,  has  been  proved  productive  on  a  stretch  of  about 
1,000  feet,  while  tbe.tenor  of  gold  has  gradually  increased  with  the  depth,  from  an  average 
of  S30  in  tbe  in)per  levels  to  nearly  double  that  in  tbe  lower  levels.  The  limits  named  are 
rather  those  of  exploration  than  the  known  extent  of  the  productive  ore.  In  the  vein  on 
Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hills,  on  the  contraiy,  the  distribution  of  the  'pay'  has  been  found 
much  more  capricious,  being  at  limes  extremely  rich,  and  again,  with  no  apparent  reason, 
yielding  scarcely  the  cost  of  milling.  The  Eureka  mine  offers  the  most  remarkable  example, 
hoivever,  of  a  steady  increase  from  a  non-pajing  tenor  of  gold  near  the  ontcrop  to  one  of 
uncommon  productiveness.  An  opinion  has  found  advocates,  and  has  been  perhaps  gene- 
rally accepted  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  that  tbey  were 
richest  near  surface  and  in  depth  became  gradually  poorer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  such  a  generalization  moi'e  than  there  is  to  sustain 
an  opposite  opinion.  If  we  accept  facts  as  a  guide,  we  find  in  California  that  the  deepest 
mines,  for  example,  Hayward's  Eureka,  in  Amador,  1,iJ0O  feet;  North  Star,  750  leet  on  the 
slope;  Princeton,  in  Mariposa  county,  800  feet;  Eureka,  (Grass  Valley,)  400  feet;  Allison 
Eaueh,  535  feet,  &c,  as  a  rule  have  had  an  increasing  lenorof  gold.  If  the  Allison  Eanch, 
the  Princeton  miue,  and  some  others  appear  to  be  exceptions,  the  answer  is,  we  may|  reason- 
ably expect  the  same  variations  of  productiveness  in  depth  which  are  known  to  exist  in  linear 
extent.  The  Princeton,  after  an  excellent  run  of  good  ore,  became  suddenly  poor,  at  a  depth 
cf  over  600  feet,  in  1865;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  present  superintendent, 
that,  the  good  ore  came  in  again  in  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Laur,  the  French  engineer,  whoso 
papei's  of  California  mines  is  often  quoted,  cil«s  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  in  evidence  of  the 
theory  of  a  decreasing  tenor  of  gold  in  depth,  but  it  is  in  proof  that  since  the  date  of  Mr. 
Laur's  visit  (1862-'3)  this  mine  has  been  acwork  on  ores  wfijcbhave  yielded  over  8100  value, 
its  present  suspended  activity  being  due  to  causes  quite  unconnectfld  with  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  mine.  The  rich  'chimneys'  or  productive  zones  of  ore  ground  are  known  to  be  of 
various  extent  in  quartz  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  it  is  impossible 
t   as.  gn  any  valid  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  the  same  changes  in  a  vertical  direction 

h  ch  e  find  in  a  horizontal.  Aa  the  ore-bearing  ground  or  shoota  of  ore  have  in  many,  if 
CO  n  n  est  cases,  a  well'Jetermined  pitch  off  the  vertical,  it  ia  self-evident  that  a  vertical 
ebef  0    ncline  at  right  angles  to  the  veins  must,  in  descending,  pass  out  of  the  rich  into  the 

Eoo  g  ouud,  at  certain  intervale,  audit  is  perhaps  due  to  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  miners 
ave  abandoned  sinking  because  they  found  the  '  pay '  suddenly  cease  in  depth,  when  a 
sho  d  stance  more  would  probably  bring  them  into  another  zone  of  good  ore.  The  cxpe- 
n  e  of  every  gold-mining  district  offers  examples  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  In 
q  rtz  eins  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphurets,  it  is  evident  that  the  oulerop- 
p  ng  5  ould  offer  much  better  returns  to  niining  industry  than  will  follow  after  the  line  of 
a  mo  ph  ;ric  decomposition  has  been  passed,  because  above  this  line  nature  has  set  free  the 
g  1  merly  entangled  in  the  sulphurets,  leaving  it  available  forthe  common  modes  of  tteat- 
m  nl  lb  the  added  advantage  oftentimes  tiatlne  particles  of  free  gold  formerly  distributed 
through  a  considerable  section  of  the  vein,  are  found  concentratedin  a  limited  amount  of  ore. 
It  ia  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  in  such  cases  that  the  tenor  of  gold  in  the  vein  is  less  in 
depth,  after  the  real  average  tenor  is  reached,  while  in  fact  it  is  neither  greater  nor  less;  but 
the  metal  is  do  longer  available  by  common  methods  of  ti     ' 
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Tuba.  Nevada  City,  then  the  principal  town  and  near  the  centre  of  popnlation, 
was  made  the  county  seat,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  county  is 
divided  into  nine  townships  for  local  government,  viz :  Nevada,  Grass  Valley, 
Kongh  and  Ready,  Bridgeport,  Bloomlield,  Euieka,  Washington,  littlo  York, 
and  Meadow  Lake.  Rough  and  Ready  comprises  the  foot-hills  extending  across 
the  western  end  of  the  county,  from  the  Yuba  to  Bear  river;  Meadow  Lake 
includes  tlie  summit  extending  across  the  eastern  end ;  Bridgeport,  Bloomfleld 
and  Eureka  lie  bet^veen  the  middle  and  south  Yuba  on  the  north;  Little  York 
is  on  the  south,  mostly  lying  between  Bear  river  and  Greenhorn  creek;  and 
between  Rough  and  Ready  and  Meadow  Lake  are  the  townships  of  Grass  Valley, 
Nevada  and  Washington,  occDpying  the  central  position. 

Of  the  early  settlers  but  few  remained  permanently  in  the  county,  by  fai'  the 
larger  proportion  returning  to  the  east,  or  taking  up  theii-  permanent  abode  in 
other  pai-ts  of  California.  But  their  places  were  filled  by  other  adventurers,  aaii' 
the  population  gradually  assumed  a  permanent  character,  and  now  numbers  not 
far  from  30,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  adult  males.  The  inhab- 
itants derive  their  support  either  dh-ectly  or  indirectly  from  the  mines,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  which  depend  all  other  branches  of,  business. 

Placek  MrsisG. — Hacer  mining  properly  agnifies  the  working  of  the  shal- 
low deposits;  but  in  California  the  term  "pla«er"  is  usually  applied  to  the  deep 
depoats  as  well  as  the  shallow  diggings — hydraulic  and  cement  mining  being 
only  branches  of  placer  mining — and  all  except  the  {Quartz  lodes  being  desig- 
nated as  placer  mining. 

The  pmcer  mines  of  Nevada  county  have  been  worked  steadily  since  1849, 
and  have  yielded  an  amount  of  treasure  tliat,  could  the  figures  be  procm'ed, 
would  stagger  belief.  The  rich  pockets  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and 
the  shallow  diggings  and  ravines  that  required  no  capital  and  but  littlo  prelim- 
inary labor  to  mine  soccessfuUy,  have  been  mostly  worked  out,  and  capital  and 
skill  are  now  indispensable  to  success,  yet  there  is  but  little  diminution  in  the 

g'eld.  As  claims  are  worked  out  in  one  place  new  ones  are  opened  in  other 
calities,  and  although  fe,iluTe  in  any  given  enterprise  is  about  as  likely  as 
success,  yet  the  prospect  of  big  strikes,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  fortune  or  a 
competency  by  one  or  two  years  of  well-directed  labor,  are  incentives  that  can- 
not fail  to  enlist  the  skill  ot  the  most  enei^tic  of  the  mining  popnlation. 

At  first,  mining  was  confined  to  the  gravel  bars  and  beds  of  the  running 
streams,  and  as  these  were  paiiaally  exhausted,  it  gradually  extended  to  the  diy 
ravines,  flats  and  hillsides  adjacent.  The  rocker  was  the  principal  machine  used 
tor  washing  the  auriferous  sands  and  separating  the  gold  from  the  lighter  particles. 
It  had  been  brought  into  use  in  the  summer  of  1848,  during  the  first  season  of 
mining  in  California,  though  much  of  the  gold  obtained  that  season  was  separated 
by  the  Mexican  method  of  washing  the  sand  in  wooden  bowls.  Sheet-iron  pans 
arc  now  used  by  the  American  miners  for  prospecting  and  other  purposes,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bowls  of  the  Mexicans.  The  rocker  was  superseded  by 
the  long-tom,  by  means  of  which  a  larger  amount  of  earth  and  gravel  could  be 
washed ;  and  the  long-tom  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the  sluice.  This  was  a  most 
important  improvement,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  many  claims  that  would  not 
pay  with  the  rocker  and  long-tom.* 

'Professor  Silliman,  in  a  report  oa  the  property  of  thaEurekaDitehCompaDj,  sajsof  the 
sources  to  whicti  the  gold  ia  California,  is  referable : 

"  The  original  source  from,  whence  all  the  gold  of  Califoloia  has  been  derived  is  undoubt- 
edly the  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  which  occur  so  abundaclly  in  all  the  slates  and  meta- 
tnorphic  Tock  of  the  weetern  slopes  of  the  Sierras  within  the  areas  known  ae  the  gold  regions, 
bat  this  original  or  great  source  of  the  precious  metal  is  histericallj  secondary  to  tbe  shallow 
and  deep  digging  or  placers,  in  the  former  of  which  gold  was  first  discovered,  and  which 
during  the  early  years  of  California  history  furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  tte  metal  seat  into 

" I.    Tliat  the  placers  were  derived  from  the  degredation  or  breaking  up  of  the  aurif- 

is  and  the  distribation  of  the  detritus  thus  formed  by  the  agency  of  running  water 
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Ditches  at  length  were  constnicted  to  bring  the  water  over  the  hills,  and  as 
the  miners  were  compelled  to  leave  the  flats  and  ravines  and  take  to  the  deeper 
diggings,  the  piijcess  of  shovelling  theearth  into  the  sluices  became  nnprofltable, 
and  the  practice  of  gronnd-Bluiciog  came  into  use.  By  this  process  the  aurfaee- 
soil,  being  loosened  up  or  thrown  into  a  trench  cut  in  the  bed  i^oct,  was  washed 
away  by  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  only  the  heavy  gi-avel  at  the  bottom  to  be 
shovelled  into  the  slnices.     Groimd-slnidng  was  carried  on  cxtflnsively  in  this 

iind  ice  does  not  aflmit  of  a  question.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  pratly  eonclnsively  proved  tbat 
the  gold-bearing  gravel  is  of  two  distiDCt  epocbs,  both  geologically  very  modem,  but  tha 
later  jieriod  distinctly  separated  in  time  from  the  earlier,  and  its  materials  derivecl  chiefly  from 
the  breaking  up  aod  redistribntion  of  Ihe  older  or  deep  plai;ers.  These  appear  to  be  distinctly 
referable  to  a  river  system  different  from  that  which  now  exista,  flowiogat  a  higher  level,  or 
over  a  lees  elevated  coatinental  mass,  and  nith  more  power,  but  ^nerally  in  the  direction 
of  Ibe  main  valleys  of  the  present  system.  It  was  pretty  early  discovered  that  very  esten- 
sive  aud  valaable  deposits  of  amiferona  gravel  lay  at  levels  far  above  the  present  course  of 
the  streams,  and  that  (o  wash  these  deposits  required  the  adoption  of  new  methods  adapted 
to  meet  tho  case.  Hence  came  the  so-called  hydraulic  process,  which,  although  iu  ase  now 
for  more  than  ten  years,  has  yet  made  barely  more  than  a  commencement  upon  (he  great 
mass  of  deep-lying  auriferous  shingle  which  remains  to  be  treated  by  this  method  of  gold 

"Finally  comeR  tho  era  of  quartz  mining  in  depth,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which 
demanded  more  skill  and  capital,  as  well  as  cheaper  laijor  and  better  machinery,  than  the 
early  days  of  California  famished.  In  this  man  uodertafces  to  do  for  himself  by  the  nse  of 
Ms  own  skill  what  in  an  eailier  age  nature  had  done  for  him  on  a  grand  scale,  in  breaking 
up  the  matrix  of  the  precious  metal,  commencing  at  the  foantain  head  of  the  stream  of  gold. 

"I  propose  at  present  to  consider  with  some  detail  the  second  of  the  great  sources  of  gold 
prodnctions,  viz :  deep-lying  placers.  The  character  of  these  deposits  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  description  of  the  ground  between  the  south  and  middleforksof  tho  Yuba  river,  in  Nevada 
county,  where  this  description  of  gold  deposit  is  well  exposed  in  consequence  of  (he  consid- 
erable amount  of  mining  work  which  has  been  performed  there,  the  whole  of  this  ground 
being  controlled  by  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  aod  of  the  Eureka  Late 
Water  Company. 

"The  Deep  Placers  op  the  Yuba.— The  Yuba  is  an  affluent  of  the  Feather  river,  which 
it  loins  at  Sfarysvllle  on  its  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Sacramento.  The  south  and  middle 
forks  of  the  Yuba  river  unite  with  the  North  Yuba,  the  course  of  which  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  these  two  branches,  v/hose  mean  course  is  west  about  13''  south,  (magnetic,)  tho 
Feather  river  tunning  about  north  and  south. 

"The  ridge  of  land  embraced  between  the  south  and  middle  forksof  the  Yuba  is  from  six 
to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  auriferous  gravel,  as  thus  far  explored,  about 
30  miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  900  square  railcB.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  above  the 
sea  is,  at  its  western  eilreraily,  near  French  Corral,  about  1,500  feet,  from  whence  it  gradually 
rises  into  the  high  Sierras,  the  Yuba  Gap  Pass  being  4,570  feot  above  tiie  sea,  and  the  Downie- 
ville  Ruttos  about  8,840  feet.  This  Mesopotamia  is  cut  up  by  ravines  descending  from  a 
central  axis  both  ways  into  the  valleys  of  tlie  two  rivers  forming  '  gulches '  wilb  steep  sides, 
often  beautifully  wooded.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  [and  are  covered  by  a  heavy 
bed  of  volcanic  ashes  and  breccia,  which  evidendy  at  an  earlier  day  formed  a  continuous 
sheet  over  not  only  the  tongue  of  land  under  consideration,  but  over  the  adjacent  region,  as 
is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  sections  afforded  by  tho  various  rivers.  This  mass  of  volcaido 
Bshes  contains  numerous  angular  fragments  of  cellular  lava,  trachyte,  basalt,  porphyry,  and 
volcanic  mineral  aggregates  quite  foreign  to  the  general  geology  of  tie  cuuntry.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  with  the  topography  and  drainage  of  tho  surface,  but  it  forms  the  snmmits  of  all 
the  hills  above  a  certain  horizon,  and  in  places  reaches  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers.  Below  Columbia  the  denudation  of  the  surface  has  removed 
the  volcanic  matter,  leaving  the  auriferous  gravel  exposed  as  tbe  upper  surface.  This  volcanic 
deposit  receives  from  the  miners  the  general  name  of  'cement,' a  tormitwell  deserves  from 
its  compact  and  tenacious  character,  much  resembling  pozzolona  or  Roman  cement. 

"Tho  auriferous  gravel  varies  in  thickness  Irom  SO  tolOOfeot,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to 
denudation,  to  250  teet  or  more  where  it  is  protected  from  such  action.  Probably  120  feet  is 
nor  an  over-statement  for  its  average  thickness  in  the  marginal  portions,  where  it  has  been 
exposed  by  working  the  deep  diggings  or  hydraulic  claims.  This  vast  ^avel  bed  is  com- 
jKJsed  of  rounded  masses  of  qnartz,  greenstone,  and  all  the  metamorphie  rocks  which  aro 
tound  in  the  high  Sierras. 

"  It  is  often  locally  stratified,  but  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  continuity  in  its  beddings. 
The  lower  portions  are  composed  of  larger  boulders  than  the  upper  as  a  general  rule,  but  this 
does  not  cuclude  the  occasional  presence  of  huge  boulders  in  tho  central  and  upper  portions. 
In  a  fresh  fracture  of  the  whole  thickness  of  these  deposits,  such  aa  may  be  seen  daily  in  the 
'  chiims,'  which  aie  being  actively  worked,  a  striking  contrast  of  color  is  seen  between  tho 
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(Miintry  in  1851  and  1852,  tlie  use  of  tha  sluice  pi-oper  at  that  time  being  well 
understood,  and  having  in  a  great  measure  superceded  other  methods.  With  most 
of  the  mining  improvements  there  were  no  especial  inventions,  but  the  different 
appliances  came  into  use  gradually  as  they  were  needed  by  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  mining,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  combined  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  mining  population.  William  Elwell  put  up  and  used  the  first 
sluice  at  Nevada  City,  in  Fcbraary  or  Slai^ch,  1850,  but  he  does  net  claim  it  as 

loner  and  upper  portions  of  the  gravel  mass,  consequent  on  the  percolation  of  atmOBpherio 
vraters  and  sir,  oiddizing  the  iron  lesnltiug  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  staining 
the  gravel  of  a  lively  rM  and  yellow  color  in  waving  lines  and  bands,  contrasting  boldly 
ivith  the  blue  color  of  the  nnoxidlzed  portions.  A  close  examination  of  the  blue  colored 
portion  of  the  giavel  shows  it  to  be  higlily  impTecQated  with  snlpbnret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites.) 
tanning,  in  fact,  the  chief  cementing  material  which  holds  the  pebbles  in  a  mass  as  firm  as 
conglomerate,  reqniring  the  force  of  gnnpowder  to  break  it  np. 

"In  the  upper  portions  oE  these  beds  are  frequent  isolated  patches,  often  of  considerable 
extent,  composed  of  fine  sand,  clearly  showing  water  lines,  curved,  sloping,  or  hotiiontal, 
but  never  for  any  distance  regular,  and  in  these  portions  occur  frequently  lai^e  qnantities  of 
lignite,  or  fossil  wood,  little  changed  from  its  original  condition,  but  blackened  to  the  color 
of  coal  and  flat  with  pressure.  Among  these  remains  are  logs  similar  in  appearance  to  tbe 
Uanzanita,  now  growing  abundantly  on  tbe  hills  of  aniiferous  gravel.  Some  of  these,  which 
J  measured,  were  15  to  IS  inches  in  diameter,  and  10  to  IS  feet  in  length.  Occasionally  tbe 
mass  of  this  ancient  driftwood  accumulated  in  these  eddies  of  the  current,  where  they  were 
deposited  with  the  fine  sands,  amount  almost  to  a  continuous  bed  of  lignite. 

Wedge-sbaped  and  lenticular  masses  of  tough  yellow  and  whitish  clay  also  occur  in  the 
ancient  drift,  replacing  the  gravel  and  atlording,  by  their  resisting  power,  a  ^eat  impedi- 
ment to  the  operations  of  mining. 

"Tbe  'sla'^Jcingdown,'  or  disintegration  which  a  few  months' exposure  of  the  bard  gravel 
'cement'  produces,  is  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  tbe  decomposition  of  the  associated 
pyrites  before  noted.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  part  of  the  smoothed  and  beautifully 
rounded  sl«nes,  even  those  of  large  size,  undei^o  a  similar  slacking  by  atmospheric  action, 
even  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  gravelly  concrete  unless  tbey  are  protected  by  varnish.  The  most  unyielding  of  Iho 
'  cement'  massea  are  sometimes  left  over  one  season  .by  the  miners,  esposed  to  tbe  air  and 
frosts,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  disinteg^tion,  without  which  but  little  of  the  contained 
gold  can  be  obtained. 

"Tbe  gold  is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  this  great  gravel  deposit,  not  uni- 
formly in  value,  but  always  in  greater  quantity  near  its  base  or  on  the  bedrock.  The  upper 
half  of  the  deposit  is  found  to  be  always  less  in  value  than  tbe  lower  part,  sometimes  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  unprofitable  working  by  itself,  hut  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  practicable  mode 
of  working  tbe  under  stratum,  without  first  moving  the  upper  portion,  in  practice  the  whole 
is  worked. 

"The  gold  rarely  occurs  in  large  masses  in  this  ancient  gravel.   Often  on  the  polished  and 
'-        '  ■'  .'bed roc"      ■    ^  ■* "     -    '    -■  '    '     '- 


very  smooth  surfaces  of  tbe  'bedrock'  and  of  the  superincumbent  masses  of  gravel  when 
freshly  raised  from  their  long  resting  place,  the  acalesof  brilliant  yellow  njetal  are  hear '''■"" 
conspicuous.     These  are  ^qucutly  inlaid  so  firmly  upon  the  hard  granite  floor  of  the  i 


freshly  raised  from  their  long  resting  place,  tbe  scalesofbrilliant  yellow  metal  are  beautifully 

icuous.     These  ore  frequently  inlaid  so  firmly  upon  the  hard  granite  floor  of  the  ancient 

>T  glacier  as  to  resemble  hard  stone  mosaics.     In  fact  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  rock 


requires  to  be  worked  over  by  the  pick  to  secure  tbe  gold  entangled  in  its  surface,  to  a  depth, 
when  soft,  (as  of  mica  ov  chloritic  slate  or  gneiss,)  ot  several  inches.  «  -  , 

"The  bed  rock,  as  it  ia  significantly  termed  by  tbe  miners,  shows  everj'where,  when  freshly 
exposed,  the  most  conspicuous  evidence  of  aqueous  or  glacial  action.  The  course  and  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  which  has  left  its  traces  everywhere  is  plainly  discemable.        *        •      • 

"The  'bed  rock'  varies  of  course  in  different  portions  of  the  area  now  under  consideration, 
being  either  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  or  shale.  In  the  granite  are  observed  numerous 
minulo  quartz  veins  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to  each  other  olteu  for  hundreds  of  feet  without 
interruption. 

"In  the  'American  claim,'  at  San  Juan,  the  granite  is  succeeded  on  tbe  west  by  a  large 
jointed  blue  siliceous  shale  of  the  same  strike  with  the  main  joints  of  the  granite.  Tbis  latter 
rock  is  covered  by  numerous  very  large  boulders  of  metamoiphic  conglomerate,  of  which  no 

"The  course  of  theondent  current,  where  I  hadan  opportunity  ot  measuring  it,  appears  to 
have  been  about  30°  to  35°  west  of  north,  (magnetic,)  which  it  will  be  observed  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  mean  course  of  the  middle  and  south  forksof  the  Yuba  river ;  butit  isnot 
far  from  parallelism  with  the  axis  of  the  Sacramento  river  valley,  orof  tbe  great  valley  between 
the  coast  range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  I  have  noted  the  same  general  directjon  of  tbe 
scratches  elsewhere  in  the  great  gold  region,  but  additional  observations  ara  required  to  justify 
any  comprehensive  generalization.  This  much  appears  clearly  shown,  however,  by  tho 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  viz ;  that  the  spread  of  the  ancient  gold- 
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an  mvcntioB — some  one  having  suggested  the  idea  to  him.  A.  Chahot  and  31. 
F.  Hoit  used  them  soon  after,  and  greatly  improved  the  arrangement  o£  the  riffles 
and  tlie  method  of  working.t 

HYDititriic  MiNiHG. — The  Iiydraulio  system  came  into  ueo  in  Nevada  county 
in  1853,  and  enabled  miners  to  work  with  profit  a  vast  amount' of  auriferous 
gi-ound  that  would  never  have  piwd  by  the  old  process  of  sluicing.  About  April, 
1852,  A.  Chabot,  mining  near  Nevada  City,  used  a  hose  of  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  was  conducted  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  to  the  bottom  of  his  diggings.  There  was  no  pipe  or  nozzle  at  the  end, 
but  still  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  saving  in  sluicing  off  the  earth  and  gravel 
that  bad  been  picked  down,  and  also  a  convenience  in  cleaninff  up  the  bed-rook. 
So  far  as  known  the  hoso  was  not  used  that  season  in  any  oUier  claims,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Cliabot  discovered  the  groat  advantage  that  would  result  by 
directing  the  stream  of  water  against  the  bank.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
"E.  E.  Matterson  a  year  later.  In  April,  1853,  Matterson  and  his  partners,  who 
ivei"o  working  a  claim  on  American  Hill,  rigged  up  a  hose,  attached  a  nozzle  at 
the  end,  and  directing  it  against  the  bank,  as  water  is  thrown  upon  a  building 
by  a  fire  engine,  found  that  a  small  stream  of  water  would  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  in  excavating  earth.  Very  soon  after  tliis  the  bydiaulio  was  adopted 
by  the  minora  throughout  the  county  wherever  water  and  a  sufficient  fall  could 
be  procured.  Successive  improvements  have  been  ma<le  in  hydraulic  mining, 
until  the  appliances  now  in  use- but  little  resemble  those  of  1S53 ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  to  Matterson  is  dne  the  ci'edit  of  the  important  discovery. 

The  water  is  usually  conducted  into  the  diggings  through  largo  iron  pipes,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  hose  is  attached,  and  the  water  having  a  high  fall  is  com- 

beariuf^  gmrel  was  produced  hya,  cause  greatljinore  elevated  than  theexistmgTiveTBjBtem, 
or,  which  ia  more  probable,  at  a  time  when  the  ctiDtinent  was  less  elevated  than  at  present, ' 
and  movins  in  a  direction  coDformablo  t«the  course  of  tlieralteysof  the  Sauramenlo  and  San 
JiMU[uiD.  We  find  it  irapossible  to  admit  the  eiistjog'  river  system  aso  cause  adequate  to  the 
spreading  of  aneh  vast  masses  of  rounded  materials ;  the  facts  plainly  point  to  a  mucli{treat«r 
volume  oif  water  than  any  now  flowing  in  the  volley.  The  section  already  given  illustrates 
perfectly  the  retalioua  of  the  present  river  sysl«mtathe  more  ancient  one  whose  grand  ejects 
are  chronicled  in  the  bed  rock  and  its  vast  superincumbent  mass  of  aariferous  gravel.  It 
serves  also  to  illustrate  the  process  now  in  progress  by  which  Hie  existing  river  system  derived 
its  gold-bearing  sands,  in  great  port  at  least,  from  the  catting  away  and  secondary  distribu- 
tion of  these  ancient  placers. 

"Tho=e  who  have  had  theopportunityof  visiting  other  portions  of  the  great  gold  region  of 

C  1  f  ni     than  that  nowunder  consideration,  willatoncerecognize  the  local  character  of  the 

d  ta  1    g  'en  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  phenomena  of  the  ancient  placers  as 

b    t\  delsewheiej  while  at  tho  same  time  greatdilferences  arefoundinmany  of  thedetails. 

rh  Calaveras  andTuolnmne  counties,  ^0  or  100  miles' further  south,  the  volcanic  matter 

pp       the  aurirerous  gravel  is  found  in  the  form  of  basaltic  columns,  beneath  which  oc«ur 

h  phenomena  already  described.     Here  the  wood  contained  in  the  gravel  beds  is 

b      t  f  lly  ag-atizcd,  or  c«)nverted  into  semi-opal,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Nevada  City,  Placer- 

11        d  elsewhere,  associated  with  beautiful  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  similar 

pp      ance  to  those  now  found  in  this  region. 

Ill    general  description  of  the  deep-lyiug  placers  of  the  Yuba  might  bo  greatly  extndede 

f    m  my  notes,  but  enough  has  probably  been  siud  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  phe- 

n  here  described  are  on  a  gland  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  referable  to  a  general 

1     g  anterior  in  date  lo  the  esisting  river  system— a  cause  which  has  been  sufficient  to 

k  d     11  and  transport  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Sierras,  with  their  associating  meta- 

_  mh      ocks,  thus  laying  up  in  store  for  human  use  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  in  amount 

1   far  beyond  the  notions  generally  prevailing  of  the  nature  of  placet  deposits." 

of  tto  continiinl  were  eicflvated  by  eroBion.    It  hhs  probnhly  in  this  epoch  liint  the  deep-ij-iOK  iiurlterous 

t  The  sinice  is  undoubtedly  the  most  essential  of  any  one  contrivance  for  saving  gold,  and 
IS  used  in  all  placer  mining  operations.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  machine ;  but  is  simpiji'  a 
board  flume,  on  Iho  bottom  of  wliich  are  fitted  blocks  of  wood,  rounded  stones,  or  riffles,  with 
quicksilver  to  catch  and  detain  the  gold,  while  the  earth  and  gravel  is  carried  down  by  the 
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pleased  anil  fuiced  through  an  aperture  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pipes  are  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  and  the  hose  of  stout  canvas 
usually  double  thickness.  Where  the  pressure  is  great,  the  hose  are  still  further 
strengthened  by  a  net-work  of  strong  cord,'  In  some  of  the  larger  mining  operar 
(ions  five  or  hx  streams  of  water  are  kept  playing  npon  the  bank,  underminiDg 
the  ground  and  melting  away  the  hills  at  an  incredible  rate.  In  this  manner 
acres  of  ground,  frequently  100  to  200  feet  deep,  are  washed  away  in  a 
Mngle  season,  and  the  bod-rock  left  bare.  The  water  shoots  from  the  nozzle 
mth  tremendous  force,  and  miners  frequently  direct  the  stream  against  huge 
boulders  to  toll  them  out  of  their  way.  The  hydraulic  is  the  most  effectual 
method  ever  yet  devised  for  excavating  laigo  quantities  of  earth,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  employed  to  some  extent  hi  1866,  by  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Com- 
pany in  cutting  throogh  tlie  deep  hills  near  Dutch  Flat. 

The  American  miners,  except  those  engaged  in  quartz,  are  chiefly  working 
the  deep  hill  dig^ngs  by  the  hydraulic,  the  shallow  flats  and  ravines,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  being  abandoned  to  the  Chinese.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of  opening 
the  deep  claims  is  heavy,  requiring  considerable  capital  and  the  nerve  to  invest 
it,  or  the  aggregated  labor  of  a  nmnbor  of  miners  who  are  content  to  work,  per- 
haps for  years,  in  the  hope  of  an  eventual  reward.  In  too  many  cases  their 
labor  and  perseverance  has  come  to  naught.  The  richest  deposits  are  found  on 
the  bed-rock  in  basins  or  in  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  and  to  reach  these 
tunnels  have  to  bo  run  in  solid  rock,  varying  in- length  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet  in  order  to  di-ain  the  gi-ound  and  get  an  outlet  for  sluicing. 
Wherever  practicable,  a  shaft  is  firat  sunk  to  prospect  the  ground  and  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  basin  or  channel,  so  that  the  tunnel  in  coming  in  shall  bo 
below  the  auriferous  deposit.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and  expensive 
tunnels  arc  sometimes  found  to  be  too  high  to  work  the  ground,  and  a  lower  one 
must  be  run  or  the  claim  abandoned.  The  tunnel  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
drdning  the  ground  and  a  sluiceway,  and  the  mining  usually  commences  from  a 
shaft  sunk  from  the  surface  to  the  head  of  the  tunnel. 

The  most  important  centre  of  hyraulio  mining  in  this  county  is  at  Korth  San 
Juan,  in  Bridgeport  township,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  operations  of  some 
of  the  companies  there  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  branch  of 
mining  is  conducted.  The  Eureka  Company,  whose  cidms  were  on  San  Juan 
Hill,  commenced  a  tunnel  in  August,  1855,  to  reach  the  inner  basin.  The  tun- 
nel was  completed  in  October,  1860,  at  a  cost  of  SS4,000,  in  actual  assessments, 
and  the  cost  incurred  before  a  dividend  was  declared  was  8142,000.  During 
the  existence  of  the  company  the  average  number  of  men  employed  daily  was 
25,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  claims  $530,000.  The  claims  known  as  tlie 
Deadman  Cut,  which  were  worked  out  in  1859,  yielded  $156,307,  at  a  cost 
of  $71,433.  The  claims  of  McKeeley  &  Company,  on  Manzanita  Hill,  were 
worked  from  1855  to  1864,  yielding  $368,932,  and  paying  its  owners  in  dividends 
$126,660.  The  claims  above  mentioned  have  been  worked  out,  but  there  are 
other  companies  still  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  the  vicinity,  some  of 
which  are  deriving  a  handsome  revenue  from  the  profits  of  working  their  claiuie. 
TTie  tunnel  of  the  American  Company  is  1,600  feet  in  length,  having  been  run 
much  of  the  distance  through  blasting  rock.  This  company  has  adopted  all  the 
improvements  in  hydraulic  mining.  Thoy  have  a  mill  with  eight  stamps  for 
crushing  cement,  and  their  sluice  boxes  extend  from  Manzanita. Hill  to  the  middle 
Yuba,  a  distanc*  of  nearly  a  mile,  where  they  have  pans  for  grinding  the  sand. 
The  company  usually  employ  25  men,  use  500  inches  of  water,  and  the  claims 
yield  ii:om  3610,000  to  $15,000  a  month.  It  will  require  three  or  four  years 
longer  to  work  out  the  claims.  The  tunnel  of  the  Tuba  Company  is  1,500  feet 
in  length,and  was  completed  last  spring  after  eleven  years'  labor.  This  com- 
pany-uses 400  inches  of  water,  and  has  ground  enough  to  last  ten  years. 
The  tunnel  of  the  Star  Company  is  1,400  feet  in  lengU),  that  of  the  Golden 
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Giifo  Company  800  feet,  the  Wyoming  Company  1,000  feet,  the  Kniclicrbocter 
2,000  feet,  the  Badger  700  feet,  and  that  of  the  Gold  Blufl  Company  1,800  feet. 
These  tunnels  have  been  run  for  much  of  the  distance  through  solid  rockj  which 
costs  from  S30  to  $50  a  foot. 

BiRCHviLLB,  situated  four  miles  west  of  North  San  Juan,  has  also  been  a  pros- 
perous locality  for  hydi-aulio  mining.  The  Iiish  claims  wei-o  worked  by  means 
of  drifting  for  &  number  of  years,  and  paid  largely.  Water  was  furnished  by 
the  Shady  creek  and  Grizzly  ditches,  but  in  such  limited  quantities  that  littlo 
progi-oss  was  made  in  hydraulic  mining  until  1857,  when  the  Middle  Tuba  Canal 
Company  extended  their  ditch  to  Birdiville,  and  furnished  ivater  m  abundance. 
In  1859  four  bed-rock  tunnels  were  projected,  and  completed  in  1864,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $130,000.  These  tunnelsdrain  the  upper  portion  of  the  channel ; 
Hie  lower  portion  will  be  drained  by  another  tunnel  2,400  feet  iu  length,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  by  means  of  which  a  large  estent  of  valuable  mining 
ground  will  be  worked.  The  gross  yield  and  net  proiits  of  the  claims  of  five 
of  the  leading  companies  at  Birchville,  for  1866,  were  as  follows,  in  round  nnm- 
bers: 

Gross  proceeds.  Net  profits, 

Irish  American  Company Sl80,  000  $133,  000 

Htai  Joa<iuin  Company 134,  000  68,  500 

Don  Jose  Company 100,  000  72,  000 

Granite  Tunnel  Company - . .         82,  000  34,  000 

Kennebec  and  American  Company 85, 000  30, 000 

The  years  1865  and  1866  may  be  regarded  as  the  harvest  time  for  the  Birch- 
ville miners,  as  they  had  previously  been  at  heavy  expense  in  opening  their 
ground,  which  is  now  neai-ly  worked  out.  Many  of  tlie  owners  in  the  above 
claims  are  appropriating  a  large  share  of  their  profits  to  running  the  new  tnnnel. 

Feench  CoREAi  is  situated  at  the  lower  terminus  of  tlie  auriferous  gravel  range 
that  is  found  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba  rivers.  The  ravines  and  flats 
proved  to  be  rich,  and  attracted  thither  a  considerable  number  of  miners,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  when  water  could  be  had  to  work  the  claims.  The  hill  dig- 
gings were  discovered  in  1853,  and  ditches  were  constructed  from  Shody  creek 
to  bring  m  water  to  work  them.  Tunnels  and  cuts  were  run  into  tho  hills 
wherever  fall  could  be  obtained,  the  ditches  were  enlarged,  and  profitable  mining 
soon  followed.  Subsequently  deeper  tunnelfi  were  run,  in  order  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  deposit,  which  was  found  to  bo  from  100  to  200  feet  below 
tho  surface,  Tho  total  cost  of  tho  various  cuts  and  tunnels  of  the  district  can- 
not bo  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
out  mast  be  several  millions.  A  large  extent  of  valnablo  mining  gronnd  remains 
to  be  worked.  In  addition  to  tho  hydrauhc  mines,  there  is  a  brood,  deep  stratum 
of  blue  cement  gravel  which  is  rich  in  gold.  This  will  have  to  he  worked  by 
mill  process,  as  is  already  being  succesSdly  done  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  ivill  give  work  to  several  mills  for  years.* 

Mooee's  Flat,  situated  on  tho  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  in 
Eureka  township,  is  another  important  centre  of  hydraulic  mining.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  ground,  averaging  100  feet  in  depth  from  the  surface  to  tho 
bed-rook,  have  been  sluiced  ofii  ^ving  employment  to  several  hundred  miners 
for  the  past  15  years.  Of  lat&  tho  claims  have  been  bought  up  by  a  few 
lai^  companies,  who  are  carrying  on-  operations  npon  an  extensive  scale,  and 

fenerally  with  success.  At  Wolsoy's  Flat,  a  mile  below  Moore's,  are  some  of  the 
eepest  diggings  in  the  county,  the  bank  in  one  place  being  over  200  feet 
in  height.  Orleans  flat,  two  miles  above  Moore's,  was  formerly  an  important 
mining  locality,  and  at  one  time  had  a  population  of  600  or  800 ;  but  the  diggings 


'  For  n  more  detailed  nccount  of  this  diatrict  Eeo  article  on  ditches. 
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Tieiag  comparatively  shallow  lutve  been  entirely  worked  out,  and  the  town  is 
■  now  deserted. 

At  Korth  Bloomfield  and  Columbia  Hill,  in  Bloomfiold  township,  at  Gopher 
Hill  and  Scotch  Flat,  in  Nevada  township,  at  Qnakcr  Hill,  in  Little  York, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  county,  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively. 

The  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  io  the  connty, 
including  the  cost  of  opening  the  claims,  iron  pipes,  flumes  and  sluices,  and 
various  other  implements  and  improvements,  is  estimated  at  5^1,500,000.  These 
mines  give  employment  to  about  2,000  men  including  several  hnndred  Chinese, 
and  yield  annually  not  £iir  from  $3,300,000— say  $1,750  to  each  man.  Three 
dollars  a  day  is  the  usual  wages  paid  to  miners ;  but  the  water  bills  and  other 
expenses  absorb  a  largo  portion  of  the  gross  product,  so  that  the  net  yield  to  the 
miners,  if  the  whole  could  l>e  averaged,  would  be  but  little  in  excess  of  their 
wages.  Of  course,  some  of  the  claims  afford  large  profits,  while  others  scarcely 
yield  sufficient  to  pay  water  bills;  but  the  miners  persevere  to  the  extent  of  their 
means  in  hopes  of  striking  better  pay. 

Cement  Miking. — In  some  of  the  amiferous  deposits  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  ancient  lakes  and  watercoureea  the  gravel  is  cemented  togotlier  so  compactly 
that  Cflnaderablo  force  is  required  to  pulverize  it,  in  order  to  save  the  gold  by 
the  sluicing  process..  For  this  purpose  various  espedients  have  been  devised  by 
the  miners,  among  whieh  is  the  erection  of  stamp  mills,  similar  to  those  used  in 
crushing  quartz,  and  the  badness  has  become  of  con^derable  importsmce  in  this 
county.  Little  York  township  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  mining. 
Cement  mills  have  also  been  erected  in  Washington,  Eureka,  Bridgeport,  Nevada, 
and  Grrass  Valley  townships,  but  mostly  as  adjuncts  to  hydraulic  mining,  and  the 
yield  from  this  source,  as  compared  with  that  from  other  branches  of  mining,  is 
small.    In  Little  Tort,  howerer,  it  is  the  loading  business. 

Bine  cement  gravel  was  found  in  many  of  the  hiU  claims  in  little  York  township 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1852,  and  in  some  of  the  claims  it  was  so  tough  that 
it  had  to  bo  blasted  in  order  to  drift  it  out,  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  gold 
was  saved  by  merely  running  it  once  through  the  sluices,  and  the  method  at  first 
adopted  was  to  pile  up  the  tailings  and  allow  them  to  remain  some  months,  until 
the  action  of  the  elements  had  partially  decomposed  them,  and  then  sluice  them 
again.  In  this  manner  each  lot  of  gravel  was  run  through  the  sluices  six  or 
eight  rimes,  requiring  two  or  three  years  for  the  operation.  The  Chinamen  work 
the  cement  in  the  same  manner  now,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method;  but  the  process  is  too  slow  for  American 
miners. 

The  first  stamp  null  for  crushing  cement  was  built  by  the  Massassauga  Com- 
pany, near  the  town  of  Little  York,  in  the  summer  of  1857.  This  mill  had  no 
screens,  but  the  cement  was  thrown  into  the  battery,  where  the  stamps  were  kept 
running,  and  carried  off  into  the  sluices  by  a  stream  of  water.  Of  course,  much  of 
the  cement  iraa  not  pulverized,  but  the  tailings,  after  nmning  through  the  sluice, 
were  saved  for  a  year  or  more  and  allowed  to  slack,  when  tliey  were  ran  through 
ogiun,  and  yielded  nearly  as  much  gold  as  on  the  first  run.  Another  mill  was 
built  near  Little  York  hi  the  spring  of  1858,  which  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessor,  and  cement  mills  have  since  been  erected  at  You  Bet, 
Red  Dog,  Hunt's  Hill,  Gougeye,  and  other  places  in  the  township.  The  screens 
now  used  are  nearly  as  fine  as  those  commonly  used  in  the  quartz  mills,  and  it 
has  been  folly  determined  that  the  finer  the  cement  is  crushed  the  more  gold  will 
be  saved. 

At  t!ie  present  time  there  are  16  cement  mills  in  Little  York  township,  having 
in  all  136  stamps;  twoinWashingtontownship  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Etireka 
with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Bridgeport  with  eight  stamps,  one  in  Nevada  with  IS 
stamps,  and  one  in  Grass  Valley,  viith  eight  stamps.    These  make  an  aggregate 
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ill  tlio  comity  of  22  mills,  witli  185  stamps.  Some  of  these  mills  are  kept  nm- 
iiing  steadily,  otliere  are  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  tlie  time,  and  a  number 
Lave  been  idle  for  a  year  or  more  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  owners 
to  open  their  claims,  and  other  causes.  The  amount  of  gravel  crushed  by  a, 
stamp  varies  from  three  to  eight  tons  in  24  hours.  Sometimes  loose  gravel  is 
run  through  the  mills  to  save  flie  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  pebbles,  and  which 
would  bo  lost  by  oi-dinary  sluicing;  but  much  of  the  cement  is  very  compact 
and  as  difficult  to  crush  as  the  hardest  quarts. 

The  cement  mills  are  not  usually  provided  with  the  appliances  for  amalgama- 
ting and  saving  tho  gold  that  are  now  connected  with  the  quartz  mills.  Quick- 
silver is  used  in  the  batteries,  where  tho  most  of  tho  gold  ia  amalgamated,  and 
after  leaving  tho  batteries  the  pulp  passes  over  galvanized  copper  plates  and 
riffles  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  whatever  gold  is  not  saved  by  this  process  ia 
lost.  A  much-needed  improvement  is  an  effectual  method  of  concentmting  the 
sulphurcts.  Those  are  found  in  conaderable  quantities  with  the  cement  gravel, 
and  generally  contain  sufficient  gold  to  yield  a  good  profit  when  worked  by  tho 
chlorination  process.  If  machinery,  not  too  expensive,  could  bo  devised  for 
separating  them  from  the  mass  of  pulp,  it  wonld  add  largely  to  the  profits  of  the 
business. 

The  working  of  the  cement  deposits,  like  other  branches  of  miuing,  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  on  the  whole  has  been  progressing,  and  the  business  has 
been  increaang  in  importance  since  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  1857.  Almost 
every  claim  has  at  limes  paid  largely,  and  again  the  receipts  would  tall  below 
expenses.  The  gold  is  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  gravel  deposits, 
l>eiug  found  in  great  abundance -wherever  tho  position  of  the  rook  or  other  cir- 
cumstauces  were  such  aa  to  fonn  riffles,  and  in  other  places  insufBcient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  drifting  out  the  gravel.  Whether  the  buaness  is  to  increase  until  it 
becomes  of  leading  impoitanco  depends  on  the  character  of  the  deposits  that  may 
hereafter  be  opened  in  the  ancient  river  channels.  A  vast  amonnt  of  placer  muiing 
ground  yet  remains  to  be  opened,  and  should  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
gravel  found  therein  be  cemented  so  as  to  require  crushing,  mills  will  be  erected 
for  tho  purpose;  otherwise  it  will  be  worked  by  the  more  economical  process  of 
sluidng. 

The  capital  invested  in  cement  mining  in  Nevada  county,  including  the  mills, 
hoisting  machinery,  ctet  of  opening  the  claims,  &c.,  is  about  $400,000;  number 
of  men  employed,  300 ;  annual  yield,  $300,000.  These  figures,  ^ven  in  round 
numbers,  are  very  nearly  correct,  as  applied  to  the  past  three  years.  There  are 
some  outside  expenses,  which,  added  to  the  wages  of  the  miners,  will  probably 
somewhat  exceed  tho  gross  yield.  Some  of  tho  cement  mines  have  paid  largely, 
while  others  have  proved  failures;  but  the  failures  have  not  been  so  disastroira 
and  universal  as  the  early  quartz  failures. 

Extent  or  the  Placek  MnsES. — The  product  of  the  placer  mines  of  Nevada 
county  haa  neither  materially  increased  nor  diminished  since  1S50,  and  though 
they  have  been  worked  without  inteiTuption  for  19  years,  tho  developments  of 
that  periofl  have  barely  been  sufSeient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  vast  extent, 
The  shallow  diggings,  which  were  so  easily  worked,  and  afforded  such  large 
returns  to  tho  early  miners,  are  mostly  exhausted ;  but  the  deep  placers,  or  hill 
diggings,  ui  the  channels  of  ancient  streams,  in  many  places  underlying  hundreds 
of  feet  of  alluvial  deposits  and  volcanic  material,  cannot  be  exhausted  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  faot,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible. 

The  long  gravel  ranges,  extending  fi»m  the  high  Sierra  to  the  foot  hills,  cover 
nearly  half  the  surface  area  of  tho  country,  for  the  most  part  are  auriferous,  awJ 
in  places  are  of  great  depth.  Gold  in  greater  or  less  quantities  is  found  from 
the  surface  down,  in  some  places  sufficient  to  pay  nmning  expenses;  but  for 
their  profits  tl  o  miners  mainly  rely  on  striking  rich  gravel  deposits  in  the  chan- 
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nels  of  what  oiico  ivoio  rnnnmii  stieams  These  ancient  ohaimols  are  very 
numerous,  and  tho  grwel  deposits  therein  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
existing  streams  Many  of  the  old  channela  aie  cut  transversely  by  others, 
showing  (he  existence  of  not  onlj  one,  hut  several  ancient  river  systems;  but 
ivliethei  the  great  changes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  wore  produced 
by  causes  now  in  foi-c*,  oi-  by  sudden  convnkions,  the  facts  yet  bi-ought  to  light 
are  not  sufficient  to  waiTant  us  in  forming  a  theory.  The  petrefaotions,  which 
ai-e  found  plentifully  in  the  deepest  diggings,  are  the  pine,  oak,  manzanita,  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  now  growing  la  the  mountains,  indicating  that  no  great 
climatic  or  geological  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  ancient  channels  were 
filled  up.  The  filling  up  process  may  have  been  aided  by  volcanic  action, 
raising  the  beds  of  rivers  in  places  and  forcing  their  waters  into  new  channels. 
These  new  channels  would,  in  time,  wear  deeply  into  the  bed  rock,  and  in  this 
way  the  deep  galches,  ravines,  and  valleys  were  formed.  The  formation  of  new 
valleys  by  tho  action  of  watpr  left  the  old  river  channels  filled  with  gravel  and 
volcanic  ashes  to  solidify,  and  become  less  pervious  to  the  assaults  of  time  tlian 
tlie  primitive  rock  that  walled  them  in.  Myriads  of  ages  have  abraded  and 
worn  away  the  solid  rock  that  once  enclosed  and  towered  fiir  above  the  old  chan- 
nels; but  the  cement  ridges,  defying  more  stoutly  the  action  of  the  elements, 
remain  to  attest  their  comparative  indestructibility  and  the  magnitude  of  natm-e's 


Thus  far  the  old  river  channel  has  only  been  opened  and  worked  at  the  mure 
favorable  localities,  where  there  are  biwasheSj  or  where  they  have  been  cat  by 
nioi-e  modem  streams,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Nevada  basin.  The  ridge  between 
tho  South  Yuba  and  Deer  creeks  is  broken 'by  two  deep  depressions,  du-ectly 
north  of  Kevada  City,  and  a  peak  called  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  rises  between  the 
gaps.  At  this  point  the  ridge  curves  to  tho  west,  but  the  ancient  channel,  which 
tor  some  distance  above  follows  the  course  of  the  ridge,  continues  its  general 
southwesterly  direction,  and  makes  out  into  the  basin.  Here  the  overlying 
strata  being  comparatively  shallow,  the  eliannel  was  discovered  at  an  early  "day, 
and  worked  by  means  of  drifdng,  or  burrowing,  whence  it  was  called  the  "  Cayote 
Lead."  Shafts  were  sunk  on  Bom-bon,  Manzanita,  Wet,  and  American  Hills, 
and  the  ridiest  deposits  drifted  out,  but  the  claims  were  subsequently  bought  up 
by  a  few  companies,  and  the  ground  worked  from  the  surfacB  down  by  tho 
hydraulic.  These  claims  yielded  immensely,  and  the  amount  of  gold  extracted 
from  the  base  of  Sugar  Loaf  to  the  lower  workings  on  American  Hill,  a  little  over 
a  mile,  is  believed  to  have  reached  $7,000,000  to  #8,000,000.  The  amount,  how- 
ever cannot  be  ascertaineji  with  any  degree  of  acouraey.  Subsequently  the 
channel  was  traced  nort^heast«rly  under  tlio  high  ridge,  and  worked  out  for  a 
distance  of  3,000  feet  by  tho  Young  America,  Live-oak,  Nebraska,  and  some 
other  companies  of  less  note,  and  tho  yield  of  gold  in  that  distance  along  tho 
channel  is^nown,  however,  to  have  exceeded  $3,000,000.  Tho  channel  is  nearly 
parallel  with  Deer  creek,  though  it  must  have  carried  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
wator,  and  the  average  fall  appeara  to  have  been  bnt  little  over  one  foot  in  a 
hundred.  The  same  diannel  was  opened  a  mile  above  by  the  Harmony  Company, 
where  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  equally  rich ;  but  that  company  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  commence  operations  on  ttie  north  side  of  the  ridge,  when  the  channel, 
at  their  location,  sweeps  round  to  the  south  side,  thus  largely  enhancing  the  cost 
of  working.  After  taking  out  $70,000  at  a  cost  of  $83,000,  they  snspende<l 
operations.  The  most  of  the  ground  has  been  located  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  up'the  ridge,  and  at  two  or  throe  diBerent  places  the  channel  has  been 
found,  and  fine  prospects  ebtiuned,  but  the  operatoi-s,  for  tho  want  of  adequate 
pumping  machinery,  were  compelled  to  deast.  The  claims  of  the  Cold  Spring 
Company  adjoin  the  Harmony  ground  above,  and  still  further  above  are  the 
claims  of  the  I'oantain  Head  Company.  These  companies  are  preparing  to 
cemmenco  operations  under  favorable  auspices.     The  evidence  ,'b  conclusive 
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that  the  channel  extonda  a  considerable  distance  np  the  moimfaina,  perhaps  20 
or  25  railcs,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  1,000  feet  of  its  length 
holds  its  million  of  treasui^e.  Besides  this,  large  quantities  of  gold  arofouncf  in 
tho  smaller  channels  that  were  probably  once  tributaries  of  the  main  streams,  as 
well  as  in  tlic  allnviuni  above.  The  rich  liydraijlio  diggings  at  Gold  Hill, 
Alpha,  Omega,  and  other  places,  now  mostly  worked  out,  are  on  this  range. 

The  most  extensive  placer  mining  field  in  the  coimty,  and  perhaps  in  tho 
State,  is  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba,  embracing  the  town- 
ships of  Bridgeport,  Bleomfleld,  and  Eureka.  This  ridge  is  about  30  miles 
in  loagtli,  and  fi-om  sis  to  eight  in  width,  forming  an  ai-ea  of  about  200  square 
Eiiles.  Tho  more  elevate<l  portion  ie  covered  by  a  volcanic  fprmation ;  bat  in 
the  lower  portions,  in  Bloomfield  and  Bridgeport  townships,  tho  volcanic  material 
has  been  worn  away,  leaving  the  gi'ound  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for 
hydraulic  operations,  which  is  now  being  impreved  at  North  San  Juan,  and  other 
places  already  refeiTod  to.  Professor  SUliman,  and  M.  Laur,  a  French  en^neer 
of  mines,  have  described  this  ridge,  and  made  some  curious  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  gold  contained  therein,  Laur  estimates  that  the  region  under  con- 
sideration, worked  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  $12,000,000  of  gold  annaally, 
wouldbeeshaustedonlyafteraperiodof  524  years,  which  would  give  as  the  gold 
product  over  sis  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  lliis  estimate,  however,  is  based 
on  tho  BuppoMtion  that  the  entire  gravel  range  is  equally  as  rich  as  the  claims 
which  ho  examined."     Tho  more  moderate  estimate  of  Professor  SOlimaii  gives 

*  Tbe  Lake  Company  dietributes  water  to  Beveral  hundred  ■workings,  among  which  I  will 
ciiooso,  for  illnstralion,  that  of  tho  "  Eureka  claim,"  near  (belittle  ■village  of  San  Joan,  In 
the  Eureka  claim,  tho  gravel  bod  is  135  feet  deep,  or  about  43  metres.  Tbe  first  22  metres 
from  the  surface  arc  a  rather  poor  but  easily  washed  sand :  the  18  metres  be!ow  are  a  very 
coarse  gravel,  richer,  but  qui  te  difficult  to  disintegrate.  Tho  working,  therefore,  is  cjirried 
on  under  conditions  of  some  diffieultj. 

The  working  district  has  been  controlled  by  a  "bed  rock  tunnel"  or  drain-gallery,  cut  for 
a  great  distance  into  Tfiij  hard  granite,  at  the  rate  of  40  francs  themnning  foot,  (about  700 
francs  a  metre,)  giving  a  total  cost  of  140,000  francs.    Tho  claim  is  still  in  ftill  activity. 

The  working  is  caniod  on  by  four  jets  d'eaa,  discharging  together  about  25,000  litres  of 
water  a  minute  under  a  pressure  of-43  metres.  These  jcW  li'eau  break  up  the  gravel  against 
which  they  are  directed,  and  tho  current  carries  off  the  mud  and  stones  into  the  sluices  in  the 
drain-gallery,  where  the  gold  is  deposited. 

Foar  men  are  sufficient  to  direcji  this  work,  which  is  carried  on  for  two  weelis,  eaj  tea 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each.  At  tlie  cxpiratiou  of  this  time  the  washing  ^own  of  fresh 
::artb  is  slopped,  the  sluices  are  washed,  and  the  gold  is  taken  up. 

Durinj;  this  period  of  ten  days  28,060  cubic  metres  of  gravel  are  worked  over,  remoring 
hi:  auriferous  deposit  over  a  superHcies  of  620  square  metres.  The  charges  for  working  are 
13  follows ; 

Expenses  of  water 5,000 

Vlanual  labor 864 

jucdriiis,  about 500 

Total G.aei 

The  gold  taken  from  the  sluices  at  tlie  end  of  this  period  brings  an  average  of  30,000 
rancs.  This  yield  increases  to  80,000  and  100,000  francs,  when  the  working  has  been  con- 
ined  exclusively  to  the  lower  por  I  ions  of  the  gravel. 

These  results  show  the  value  of  gold  extracted  from  one  of  these  California  alluvial  mines  i 
hey  biing  out  especially  the  great  progress  on  working  and  the  small  amount  of  human  labor 
n  this  new  method  of  washing.  In  fact,  estimating  the  costof  a  miner's  wages  at  ibe  uniform 
ate  of  20  francs,  the  expense  of  mannal  labor  necessary  for  working  one  cubic  metre  of  gravel 
■y  the  se^  erul  methods  hithe  to  employed  is  as  follows  viz 

If  Cema. 
ijthcpan  abtut  *i      00 

!y  tho  locker  20      00 

!y  Iho  "long  ttm  •>      00 

ly  tlie  sluice  1      71 

iy  the  new  method  (hydraulic  washing)  II      .3 

Let  us  suppose  the  norkings  now  actually  open  on  the  ridge  of  Hnd  which  I  hjio  taken 
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tlie  area  of  the  places  where  giavel  ileposits  iiavo  been  worked  on  this  ridgo  as 
equal  to  fifteen  square  miles,  and  ita  probable  yield  in  gold  ia  estimated  at 
$544,610,000.  In  tliis  estimate  the  gi'avel  deposits  underlying  the  volcanic 
formations  were  not  taken  into  account.  These  are  known  in  many  places  t^ 
be  rich,  but  in  most  cases  can  only  be  reached  at  conaderable  cost.*  The  Mount 
Zion  Company  has  been  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  an  enterprise  to  open  the 
gi'ound  under  the  cement  ridge  near  Saow  Point.  They  commenced  operations 
on  the  South  Yuba  side  and  ran  a  tunnel  to  the  centre  of  the  hill,  wbere  they 
fonnd  rich  gravel ;.  but  the  tunnel  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  was  of  no  sei-vico  in  working  the  ground.  They  then  started  another 
tunnel  on  a  lower  level,  which,  after  several  yeai-s'  labor,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  Kentucky  Company,  encouraged  by  the  prospects  obtained  in  the 
claims  of  the  Mount  Zion  Company,  commenced  a  vertical  Bhaft  last  spring,  near 
Snow  Point,  with  the  view  of  sinldng  to  the  bed  rock.  After  sinking  108  feet 
through  lava  cement,  they  reached  the  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  enterprise  is  still 
in  progress.  The  cost,  and  length  of  time  required  to  realize  returns,  have  a 
tendency  to  discoiuage  miners  from  embarking  in  such  undertakings,  though 
they  may  feel  certain  that  the  gold  is  there. 

The  Chalk  MomtTAntKAHGE,  lying  mostly  between  Bear  river  and  Green- 
horn creek,  on  the  southerly  border  of  the  county,  is  another  mining  field  of  immense 
prospective  value.  The  average  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  somewhat  greater  than 
either  of  the  others  in  the  county,  and  the  higher  portion  is  covered  with  lava 
and  basaltic  rocks.  At  the  southwesterly  extremity,  near  Bed  Dog  and  You  Bet, 
and  along  the  margins  of  the  ridge,  where  the  volcanic  covering  lias  been  worn 
away,  the  auriferous  grovel  has  been  worked  by  the  hydraulic,and  in  most  places 
yielded  excellent  retm-ns ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  ctf  the  ground  will  have 

aa  an  example,  to  be  replaced  by  one  hundred  areaa  equal  in  importance  to  the  Eureka  claim. 
These  one  bnndred  hypothetical  districts  would  be  precisely  cqairaleut  (o  all  those  now 
existing  ;  for,  according  to  the  preceding  indications,  it  would  absorb  all  tho  water  bronght 
by  the  Lake  Company,  as  does  this.  The  richness  of  (be  giavel,  taken  in  its  total  mass, 
being  assumed  to  be  nearly  nainteirupted,  Ibe  yield  of  gold  would  be  in  botli  cases  Beasibly 

Now,  tbeuciaal  working  of  the  Eureka,  after  a  year,  equivalent  to  200  days' effective  labor, 
brings  a  value  in  gold  of  3,000x200=:600,000  francs.  After  an  equal  period  the  one  hundred 
openings  supposed  woold  have  brought  in  fiO,000,()00  francs,  and  would  bare  removed  the 
auriferous  deposit  over  an  extent  of  1,340,000  square  metres. 

But  the  total  superficies  of  the  deposit  being  at  least  650,000,000  squwe  metres,  we  see  that 
this  total  gold-producing  area,  yielding  $60,1X10,000  of  gold  annually,  would  be  exhausted 
only  after  a  period  of  534  years. 

The  placer  to  which  the  preceding  indications  refer  ia  certainly  one  of  those  where  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  most  perfectly  organized  and  most  active;  but  its  extent,  which  is  61)0 
square  kilometres,  is  nnimportontinconnection  with  the  total  extent  of  the  analogous  deposits 
which  are  found  scattered  over  tbo  superficies  of  10,000  square  kilometres  wbicb  forms  tho 
auriferous  zone  of  California.  An  increase  of  the  aica  worked  over,  and  a  consequent  iiiui'ease 
of  production  from  thia  class  of  deposits,  is  possible  everywhere,  within  limits,  in  the  gold 
regions  of  California. — Memoir  de  la  Productiou  de$  Milana  Precieax  en  CalifornU.  Hep- 
port  d  son  Exciltenee  M.  le  Sliaislre  dee  Travaux  PtAlics.  Par  P>  Laur,  lagcitieiir  au  Cot^s 
Imperiat  dca  mines.    Peris,  1S62.    Svo.  pp.  132. 

Mr.  Black  estimates  the  length  of  tbe  mining  claims  of  the  present,  supplied  with  water 
by  tbe  Middle  Ynba  Canal  Company,  at  live  miles,  with  an  average  width  ol  350  yards,  and 
an  averts  depth  of  40  yards,  making  a  quantity  of  133,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of  auriferous 
gravel.  He  also  estimates  that  eight  per  cent,  ol  this  quantity  has  been  worked  away  in  tbe 
past  12  years,  leaving  113,000,000  of  cubic  yards  which  remain  for  future  operations.  Atun 
average  of  34  cents  of  gold  to  the  cubic  yard,  (the  average  of  the  Yuba  region  appears  to  Ix 
from  SO  cents  to  45  cents  per  cubic  yard,  saved  in  the  hydraulic  process,)  the  volume  of 
auriferous  gravel  here  estimated  would  jield  over  $33,000,000.  But  the  total  area  of  the 
various  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been  worked  on  this  ridge  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Black  as  equal  to  15  square  miles,  all  of  which,  and  much  more,  is  controlled  by  the  watei 
of  the  Eureka  Lake  Company,  or  of  the  Middle  Yuba  canal.  If  this  area  is  estimated  at  ai 
average  of  40  yards  in  deplt,  (it  varies  from  80  to  200  and  350  feet  in  depth,)  wo  shall  hav< 
1,815,936,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  and  if  this  be  estimated  to  yield  only  30  cents  per  yarc 
we  reach  the  grand  aggregate  of  $544,610,000  as  its  probable  yield  of  go\±— Professor  Silli 
man's  Report  oalhe  Deep-lpng  Placers,  March,  IH6a. 
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to  be  woiicd  hy  drifting,  either  by  moans  of  deep  shafts  or  extensive  timnels. 
The  lidgo  extends  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  but  is  divided  by  the  valley 
of  Bear  river,  15  miles  above  Red  Dog,  which  cuts  through  it  nearly  at  right 
angles,  maliiiig  a  deep  depression,  the  bills  rising  to  tbe  height  of  600  or  800 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Three  miles  below  Beai-  valley,  on  tlie  south- 
easterly side,  the  deep  gorge  of  Steep  Hollowhas  cut  down  through  the  volcanic 
and  gravel  formations  to  the  bed  rock,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  overlyging 
mass  to  bo  at  least  a  thousand  feet.  The  Chalk  Mountain  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
pany made  extensive  locations  on  tho  ridge  in  the  spring  of  186C,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  making  explorations  under  the  snperintendence  of  8.  N.  Strana^ 
ban.  All  incline  shaft  was  sunk  at  the  southwesterly  end  of  the  company's  ground, 
into  the  body  of  the  mountain,  going  down  on  tho  red  gravel,  under  the  pipe- 
clay. Their  explorations  revealed  a  well-defined  ancient  river  channel,  the  lim 
rock  rising  to  a  considerable  height  on  each  ade.  Tho  course  of  the  stream  was 
nearly  southwest,  and  evidences  of  an  old  river  channel  have  been  fonnd  at  Steep 
Hollow  and  Bear  valley,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same.  For  tho  past  six 
months  a  minin"  company  has  been  engaged  in  waking  a  vertical  shaft  at  Bear 
valley,  and  at  a  depth  of  a  little  over  a  hundi-ed  feet  they  struck  a  dep«Kit  of  gravel 
and  boulders,  evidently  made  by  aranning  stream,  havingasoathwesterly  course. 
Whenever  cxjilorations  have  been  made  m  this  region,  the  different  sti-ata  are 
found  in  the  following  order :  The  blue  cementgravel,in  which  the  gold  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  is  found  only  in  the  channds  of  the  ancient  streams.  Oveir 
this  is  a  deep  bod  of  loose,  gold-bearing  gravel,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  this  is 
covered  by  a  deep  layer  of  pipe-clay.  This  is  what  is  termed  tho  hydraulic 
ground,  tho  principal  "  paj^  being  in  the  red  gravel.  At  higher  elevations  on 
the  ridge,  the  lower  section  is  exaetly  the  same,  but  with  two  additional  stratifi- 
cations. Above  tho  pipe-clay  is  a  deep  deposit  of  conglomerate  boulders,  and 
above  this  a  bed  of  lava  or  basaltic  rocks.  Tho  bod  rock  is  uneven,  and  in 
many  places  rises  into  the  pipe-clay  and  cuts  off  tho  red  gravel ;  bat  wherever 
this  depoat  is  found,  and  tbe  overlying  mass  is  not  too  deep,  it  invariably  pays 
for  liydraulicing.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  this  ground  to  be  worked,  but  to 
open  a  claim  usually  i-equires  the  labor  of  several  miners  for  two  or  three  years. 
Beep  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  the  bed  rock,  or  long  tunnels  ran,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient fall  for  a  sluiceway  to  run  off  tho  earth. 

Another  gi-avel  range  dividing  the  waters  of  Greenhorn  and  Deer  creeks,  passing 
Nevada  on  the  north  and  Grass  Valley  on  the  south,  extends  westerly  through 
the  county  to  tlie  foot-liitls,  terminating  at  Smai-tsvillo,  in  Tnba  county,  where 
some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  State  are  situated.  The  elevation  of  this  ridge  ia 
less  than  either  of  the  others  described,  aud  the  gi-onnd  in  many  places  has  been 
worked  successfully  by  the  hydraulic.  At  tho  Alta  shaft,  sunk  on  this  i-ango 
near  Grass  Valley,  an  immensely  rich  deposit  of  gi-avel  was  discovered  in  tho 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  which  afforded  large  profits  to  the  owners  of  tho  claim. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  a  continuous  channel  extends  the  length  of  tho  ridge 
from  which  came  the  rich  surface  diggings  at  Rough  and  Ready  that  were  worked 
out  at  an  early  day.  Much  of  this  range  will  not  pay  for  working  with  tho 
present  appliances  for  mining,  and  at  rales  now  charged  for  water ;  but  with 
further  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining,  and  perhaps  the  cheapening  of  water 
and  tbe  cost  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  of  it  will  eventually  bo  worked. 

No  estimate  approaching  to  accuracy  can  bo  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  con- 
(aine<l  in  the  placer  mines  of  this  county,  aud  which  yet  may  bo  brought  forth 
for  tlie  benefit  of  tho  civilized  world.  To  say  that  it  is  enough  to  pay  off  tbo 
national  debt  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  and  it  is  not  impi-obable  that  in 
some  of  these  deep  placere,  deposits  of  gold  may  yet  be  found  in  such  quantities 
.as  will  materially  diminish  the  value  of  the  metal.  But  to  estmct  it  from  tho 
vast  accumulations  of  debris  in  which  it  is  hidden  will  cost  thousands  of  miners 
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centuries  of  toil.  Some  of  tlie  workers,  more  lucky  than  their  fellows,  will 
Btrike  valoable  deposits,  and  become  suddenly  enriched,  whilo'  the  majority,  as 
has  always  been  the  case,  will  toil  on  in  poverty.  The  hope  of  licli  strikes  is 
the  great  incentive  to  the  miner  to  persevere,  but  the  risk,  which  is  always  con- 
Btderablo  in  mining  operations,  even  when  the  best  judgment  is  exercised,  has  a 
tendency  to  deter  capital  fi^om  embarking  in  the  business. 

Quartz  Mining. — In  the  mining  and  working  of  gold-beanng  quartz,  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  mining,  Nevada  county  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  far  in 
advance  of  other  sections  of  the  gold  re^on.  It  was  not  until  tho  spring  of  1S50, 
when  tho  placer  mines  had  been  worked  two  seasons,  that  attention  was  directed 
to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  gold  was  originally  formed,  and 
the  sources  from  which  that  found  in  the  surikie  dig^ngs  was  derived.  The 
eai'ly  settlers,  and  those  who  first  mshed  to  California  on  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  had  no  knowledge  of  vein  mining,  and  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  colleoLing  the  pi-ecioas  particles  which  were  found  mixed  with  the 
gravel  on  the  bare  and  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
sources  whence  they  came.  Tho  discovery  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz  pebbles 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  lodes,  and  some  quartz  locations  were  made  eai'ly  in 
the  spring  of  1850. 

The  first  quartz  location  in  Nevada  county,  of  which  we  now  have  any  infomi- 
ation,  was  made  at  Gold  Hill,  near  Grass  Valley.  This  was  in  June,  1850. 
Quartz  was  discovered  at  Massaehnsotts  Hill  soon  after,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Gold  Tunnel  lodo  waB  located  at  Nevada.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered by  four  young  men  from  Boston,  while  engaged  in  thoii'  first  day's  work 
at  mining.  A  tew  other  locations  were  made  tho  same  season,  both  at  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada,  but  tho  three  above  named  have  become  especially  famous 
for  their  immense  yield  of  gold,  amounting  in  the  aggi-egate  to  nearly  doable  the 
present  aesessed  property  valuation  of  the  county.  The  first  mill  in  the  county 
was  ereoted  by  two  Germana,  at  Boston  ravine,  near  Grass  Valley,  in  the  winter 
of  1850-'61.     It  was  a  rude  afiair,  and  of  course  was  a  failure. 

In  1851  there  was  a  great  quartz  excitement  in  this  county.  The  shallow 
surface  diggings  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  at  least  wore 
not  so  readily  found  aa  in  tho  preceding  years,  and  prospectors  were  running  over 
tho  hills  in  search  of  lodes.  Numerous  mills  were  projected,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  eight  or  ten  wei-e  ei^ected  at  Nevada,  and  as  many  more  at  Grass 
Valley.  All  the  Nevada  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gold  Tunnel,  and  tho 
most  of  those  at  Grass  Valley,  proved  disasti-ous  failures,  and  in  1853  the  quaitz 
interest  was  completely  prostrated.  With  om-  present  experience  in  quartz  mining, 
we  can  readily  perceive  tho  causes  of  tho  early  failures  in  the  business.  The 
mills  were  erected  at  enormous  expense,  in  many  cases  the  projectors  paying  an 
extortionate  interest  for  money;  they  had  been  deceived  by  professed  aasayers, 
or  bad  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  quartz; 
the  appliances  for  amalgamating  w„;o  of  the  rudest  description,  and  there  were 
no  mmera  in  the  county  who  knew  how  to  open  and  work  a  quartz  vein. 

At  Grass  Valley,  where  some  eastern  and  English  capital  had  been  invested, 
a  number  of  companies  continued  operations,  several  mUls  were  kept  running, 
and  the  business  slowly  revived.  But  at  Nevada,  where  the  fiiilures  had  been 
more  decided,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  miners  turned 
their  attention  to  the  hill  diggings,  then  just  beginning  to  be  prospected.  The  Gold 
Tunnel  mill  was  kept  in  operation,  and  yielded  good  returns,  but  for  sevei'ai 
years  the  dependence  of  the  population  was  almost  entirely  on  tho  placer  mines. 
The  few  companies  that  continued  operations,  however,  were  measurably  suc- 
cessful, their  mines  at  times  paying  largely,  and  this  was  an  inducement  for 
others  to  resume  work  on  their  lodes,  particularly  at  Seasons  of  the  year  when 
water  could  not  be  procured  to  work  the  placer  mines.     By  1857  the  Grass 
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Valley  mines  were  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  tho 
tlireo  or  four  succeeding  years,  becoming  the  leading  interest  of  tlie  town,  wliile 
at  Nevada  tte  business  steadily  improved. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  interest,  however,  was  destineti  to  meet  another 
reverse,  though  by  no  means  so  disastrons  and  discouraging  as  that  of  1852-'53. 
Tlie  discoveiy  of  silver  in  Washoe  was  first  made  public  in  this  county  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  most  energetic  qnartz  operators  hast- 
ened to  the  new  mining  field.  The  wonderful  richness  of  the  Comstock  lode 
was  fully  determined  that  fall,  and  the  nest  spring  witnessed  tho  exodus  of  many 
of  our  best  worting  miuers,  who  abandoned  tneir  claims  here  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  promJdng  field  of  enterprise  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Tor  three  years  thei'e  was  a  constant  drain  of  population  and  capital  from  tho 
coanty — the  capital,  especially,  being  much  needed  in  the  development  of  oar 
own  mines.  Added  to  this  drain  upon  onr  resources,  tlie  most  of  the  best-paying 
mines  in  Grass  Valley  were  flooded  during  the  severe  winter  of  1861-'63,  requir- 
ing many  months  to  placo  them  again  in  working  condition,  during  which  time 
there  were  no  returns  and  the  expenses  were  heavy.  From  these  causes  business 
was  greatly  depressed  and  property  depi-eciated  very  materially  in  value,  espe- 
cially at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada.  In  1864  (he  adventurers  who  had  left  for 
distant  mining  regions  began  to  i-ctum,  satisfied  that  this  county  presented  the 
best  field  for  mining  enterprise  on  the  coast.  As  a  consequence,  the  quartz 
business  speedily  revived,  and  at  the  present  time  Grass  Valley  is  the  most  pros- 
perous mining  town  in  the  State,  her  prosperity  being  due  entirely  to  the  sur- 
roanding  qnartz  mines. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  temporary  drawbacks,  the  quartz  business  has 
been  improving  since  1853,  and  the  yield  of  gold  from  that  source  baa  steadily 
increased-  The  suceessfnl  operations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  conducted 
hy  practical  miners,  who  learned  the  business  here,  and  who  Iiave  discovered  and 
hi-ought  into  use  all  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  reducing  the  ore,  and 
amalgamating  and  collecting  the  gold.  Very  little  foreign  capital  has  been 
invested  in  our  mines,  although  there  is  not  a  mining  region  in  the  world  that 
offers  better  inducements  ipT  judicious  investment.  The  comparatively  small 
amount  that  haa  been  invested  by  capitalists  in  this  county  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  in  dividend-paying  manes,  and,  of  course,  was  no  assistance  in  developing 
our  resources.  At  no  period  Knee  the  wild  speculations  of  1852  has  quartz 
min?::g  been  in  more  &vor  than  at  present,  or  the  prospects  more  flattering. 

There  ai'e  in  the  county  four  distinct  quaitz-mimng  distiicts,  in  different  stages 
of  development,  viz :  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  Eureka,  and  Meadow  Lake. 

Grass  Vauj^z  District. — The  Grass  Valley  district  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  quarts-mining  re^on  of  California.  The 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  1853,  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  failures,  and  some  of  the  best  mines  have  at  times  been  temporarily 
abandoned,  yet  the  miners  persevered,  until  the  business  is  now  established  on 
a  iirm  basis.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  gold 
product  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines,  but,  from  the  best  information  that  can  be' 
obtained,  the  yield,  tip  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $35,000,000.*  The  lodes  of  the  district  are  narrow — some  of  those- 
which  have  been  most  productive  not  averaging  over  a  foot  in  mdth — and  the 
bed-rock,  or  what  is  called  by  vein  miners  the  "coantry"  rock,  is  mostly  green» 
[tone  and  slate.  The  lodes  not  in  every  direction,  though  the  principal  mines 
wliidi  have  been  opened  and  worked  usually  approximate  an  east  and  west  or 
fiorth  and  south  course.  The  average  yield  of  the  Grass  Valley  mines  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  $20  to  $35  a  ton ;  but  the  higher  estimates  have 

"  Professor  Silliman,  in  his  report  of  March,  1865,  estimated  tbe  entire  yii'ld  as  then  eiceed- 
bg  123,000,000. 
9 
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undoubtedly  lieeii  based  on  the  yield  of  tlie  best-paying  mioes,  examined  by 
scientific  gentlemen  and  passing  atrangere,  who  liave  written  on  the  subject,  and 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  lara^e  amount  of  rock  worked  at  Grass  Valley, 
which  scarcely  paid  for  hauling  and  crushing.  Taking  all  the  rock  worked  in 
the  district,  820  a  ton  wonld  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  average  yield.  The  cost 
of  mining  the  rock  depends  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  lode  and  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  enclosing  rock.  With  a  lode  of  two  to  three  feet  in  width,  which 
can  be  worked  by  means  of  tunnels,  the  cost  of  extracting  the  vein-stone  may 
*  not  exceed  81  or  $2  a  ton ;  bnt  where  the  vein  is  small  and  enclosed  in  blasting 
rock,  and  steam  has  to  be  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  the  cost  sometimes 
reaches  $20  and  ^0.  The  chaiges  for  reducing  ore  at  the  custom  mills  range 
fi.x)m  $2  50  to  $5  a  ton,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  amount  fur- 
nished, &c. 

The  Eureka  Mike,  now  regarded  as  the  most  valoable  gold  mine  in  the 
county,  aud  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was  located  early  in  1851.  It  was 
worked  at  intervals,  by  various  parties,  np  to  1857,  but  the  most  of  the  rock 
failed  to  pay  for  crnshing.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Fricot, 
BJpert,  and  Pralus,  and  the  first  crushing  made  by  them ;  the  rock,  being  taken 
from  near  the  surface, yielded  only $4  a  ton.  From  1857  to  1863,  the  mme  was' 
worked  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  50  feet,  during  which  a  large  quantity  of 
quartz  was  taken  out,  none  of  which  paid  largely,  and  the  greater  portion  failed 
to  pay  expenses.  Becoming  satisfied,  at  length,  that  the  mine  was  a  good  one, 
they  sank  a  vertical  shaft,  in  1863,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  the  mine  has 
since  been  yielding  handsome  returns.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1865,  the  mine 
was  sold  to  a  company  of  capitalists  for  $400,000  in  gold  coin.  How  much  it 
had  yielded  up  to  that  time  is  not  knorni,  but  the  owners  erected  hoisting  works 
and  a  20-stamp  mill,  all  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  besides  receiving  large  dividends 
from  the  profits.  The  mine  has  been  producing,  under  the  present  management, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $49,000  a  month.  The  first  vear,  ending  September  30, 
1866,  the  gi-oss  product  was  $531,431,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  August 
31, 1867,  $588,139,  making  a  total  of  $1,119,570  in  23  months.  Near^  a  t£ou- 
aand  tons  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  the  mine  ev^y  month  and  reduced  at  the 
mill,  the  average  yield  being  not  far  from  $50  a  ton ;  and  the  monthly  expenses, 
including  repaiis  to  machinery  and  permanent  improvements,  have  averE^ed  abont 
$16,000.  The  regular  monthly  dividends  for  over  a  year  past  have  amonnted  to 
$30,000,  and  one  or  two  extra  dividends  have  been  declaied  in  addition.  The 
Eureka  mine  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft,  5  by  20  feet,  which  is  designed  to 
explore  the  vein  to  a  great  depth,  and  is  now  down  nearly  500  feet.  Levds  have 
been  run  from  the  shaft  at  distances  of  100  feet  apart,  and  for  700  feet  along  the 
lode.  At  50  feet  from  the  surface  the  quarts  paid  $15  a  ton,  and  increased  to 
$28  at  100  feet.  Between  the  100  and  200-feet  levels  tho  average  yield  was 
$37  a  ton,  and  below  that  the  average  has  been  $50.  ITie  vein  runs  nearly  east 
and  west,  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of  about  78°;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of 
some  700  feet  which  has  been  worked  the  average  width  is  about  three  feet. 
At  the  fourth  level  the  mine  is  said  to  show  sl^l  further  improvement,  with 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  ore,  though  it  has  been  worked  but  little  below  the 
third  level.  The  value  of  the  mine,  with  the  mill,  hoisting  works,  and  other 
property  connected  therewith,  is  now  rated  at  about  $1,000,000.  William  Watt,  a 
snccessful  quartz  miner  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Eureka,  is  the  superintendent. 
The  Gold  Hill  Mute,  the  first  discovered  at  Grass  Valley,  was  worked  by 
various  companies,  and  with  little  interruption,  for  a  period  of  14  years,  yielding 
in  that  time,  according  to  popular  belief,  $4,000,000.  At  times  the  mine  paid 
enoiTiously,  the  quartz  being  fairly  knit  together  with  gdld,  and  again  the  receipts 
would  fall  below  expenses,  the  gold  being  found  in  "pockets,"  and  apparently 
distributed  through  tho  vein  stone  in  the  most  capriciona  manner.     Tlie  mine  was 
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ivorked  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  lode,  and  for  a  length  of  600 
or  800  feet,  but  the  upper  levels  are  now  mostly  filled  up  and  inaccessihlo.  The 
vein  is  very  irregular  and  crooked,  and  perhaps  does  not  average  over  a  foot  in 
widlli.  The  work  on  the  mine  was  suspended  in  September,  1865,  but  opera- 
tions have  lately  been  resumed,  with  fair  prospects. 

The  Massachusetts  Hill  Mine,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that 
im  Gold  Hill,  was  worked  by  different  companies  up  to  18G6,  yielding  in  that  time 
ovor  §3,000,000.  The  woritinff  of  this  mine  was  attended  with  more  than  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  gold-m'ining,  some  of  the  companies  failing  most  disas- 
trously, and  others  realizing  large  profits.  The  failure  of  the  Mount  Hope  com- 
pany, working  the  mine  from  1856  to  1858,  was  the  occasion  of  a  most  shocking 
tragedy.  Michael  Brennan,  the  superintendent,  having  hopelessly  involved  the 
company,  murdered  his  wife  and  three  children  and  then  committed  suicide. 
The  deed  was  committed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1858.  Tlio  mine  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  a  year  or  two  later  a  large  body  of  rich  ore  was  struck 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  Brennan  had  abandoned  work  in  despair. 

The  Ophib  Hill  Mine  is  situated  a  mile  southeast  of  Grass  Valley,  and  was 
located  in  1851.  The  original  ownera  worked  the  mine  a  year  or  two,  when 
they  failed,  and  the  property  was  sold  at  auction,  the  purchasers  organizing  as 
tlio  Empire  Company.  This  company  erected  a  six-stamp  mill,  and  worked  the 
mine  fi-om  May,  1854,  to  September,  1S63,  the  yield  in  that  time  amounting  to 
SI, 056,234.  ^rhe  property  was  then  sold  to  other  parties.  Captain  S.  W.  fee, 
one  of  the  purchasers,  taking  charge,  and  work  was  resumed  in  April,  1865. 
The  product  of  the  mine  from  that  period  up  to  June  of  the  present  year  was 
$286,082,  mating  a  total  yield  in  13  years  of  $1,342,316.  The  amount  of 
(jnartz  worked  is  estimated  at  37,840  tons,  giving  an  average  yield  of  over  $35 
a  ton.  The  present  company  have  erected  a  ma^iifloent  20-stamp  mill  at  a  cost 
oi  nearly  $100,000.  It  ia  the  finest  quartz  mfll  in  the  State,  but  the  mine  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  keep  it  constantly  employed.  The  mill,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  machinery  and  property  of  the  company,  with  the  drain  tunnel 
and  other  permanent  improvements  on  the  mine,  has  cost  some  $250,000.  The 
Optiir  lode  mns  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dips  westerly  at  the  low  angle  of 
27  degrees.  The  lode  is  not  lai^,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  over  18  inches  in 
width,  but  it  has  been  explored  by  levels  for  a  distance  of  900  feet  along  its 
com-se,  shoiving  a  continuation  of  rieh  ore  for  that  distance. 

The  Noeth  Stab  Mime  has  been  worked  with  varied  results  ance  1852,  chang- 
ing hands  several  times,  once  under  a  forced  sale.  This  mine  is  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  opened  than  any  other  in  the  county,  an  incline  shaft  having  been 
sunk  on  the  slope  of  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  750  feet,  and  levels  run  along  its 
course  nearly  1,000.  feet.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  Janoary,  1867,  the 
net  earnings  of  the  mine  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  the  not  profits  were  reported  at  $12,000  a  month.  On  this  repre- 
sentation the  mine  waS  sold  to  San  Francisco  capitalists  for  $450,000,  of  wfiich 
$250,000  was  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  was  to  have  been  paid  from  one-half 
the  net  profits.  But  the  receipts  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  under  the  new 
administration  not  coming  up  to  the  i-epi-esentations,  the  sellers  released  the  pur- 
chasers from  further  payments. 

The  Allison  Eamch  Lode,  which  for  many  years  ranked  as  the  leading  mine 
intLo  State,  was  discovered  in  1855,  and  worked  with  continued  success  over  11 
years.  It  yielded  in  that  period  $2,300,000  in  gold  bullion.  In  working  the 
mine  rich  bodies  of  ore  were  encountered  which  paid  $100  and  $200  a  ton,  with 
poorer  rock  between  that  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  working.  An  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  company  shows  the  average  yield  of  all  the  rock  worked  to 
have  been  850,  tho  rock  taken  from  the  mine  and  crushed  amounting  to  46,000 
tons.  Tho  mine  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  over  500  feet,  and  for  nearly 
1,000  foot  along  its  course.     The  vein  has  been  an  expensive  one  to  work,  on 
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account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  tliat  liad  to  be  raised  and  the  h 
of  the  enclosing  rook ;  but  probably  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds were  divided  as  pi-oiita  among  the  owners.  Owing  to  a  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  management  the  work  in  the  mine  was  suspended  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  present  year. 

There  are  many  other  ualuable  mines  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  now 
or  have  been  paying  regular  dividends  to  the  owners.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  New  York  Hill  mine,  which  has  bfen  worked  at  intervals  since 
185S,  and  produced  not  less  than  $500,000 ;  the  Wisconsin,  from  which  was 
taken,  in  1866,  1,400  tons  of  ore  that  yielded  an  average  of  $51  a  ton;  the 
Hartery,  which  has  yielded  over  $250,000 ;  the  Norambagua,  a  vein  not  exceeding 
an  average  width  of  five  inches,  but  wliich  yielded  over  $30,000  in  1860 ;  the 
Houston  Hill  mine,  which  yielded  over  $500,000  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
paid  good  profits,  although  the  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  the  ore  amounts 
to  some  $40  a  ton ;  the  Osbom  Hill  mine,  wliich  was  producing  large  returns  at 
a  time  when  the  quartz  interest  of  the  district  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  wane ; 
the  Lone  ,Taek,  which  has  produced  over  $500,000 ;  the  Cambridge  mine,  on 
Howard  Hill,  and  the  clsam  of  the  Lucky  Company  on  the  same  lode,  which 
have  been  opened  at  great  cost  and  are  regarded  as  promising  mines,  though  at 
present  idle  on  account  of  disagreements  among  the  o^vners ;  the  Union  Hill 
mme,  and  the  adjoining  mine  of  Wm.  O'Connor  Sydney,  which  is  now  being 
opened  and  explored  in  the  most  systematic  manner  and  without  regard  to 
expense;  besides  numerons  others  in  the  district  which  would  be  tu-esome  to 
sketch  in  detail. 

There  are  now  some  30  dividend-paying  mines  in  the  district ;  28  quarta  mills, 
having  an  aggregate  of  300  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  mills,  hoisting 
works,  and  other  maehineiy,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  mines  which  way  now 
be  considered  as  available,  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  mills  and  mines  is  about  1,600,  and  the  yield  of  the  mines  in  1S66  was 
82,000,000,  in  round  numbers — an  average  of  $1,250  for  each  man.  TTie  pro- 
duct 01  the  district  will  probably  bo  somewhat  less  the  present  year  than  in 
1866,  on  aceonnt  of  the  suspension  of  work  in  the  Allison  Ranch  and  some  otlier 
mines,  but  the  falling  off  will  be  only  temporary,  as  the  mines  are  too  valuable 
to  remain  idle  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Nevada  Quaktz  District. — The  Nevada  quartz  district  includes  the  town- 
ship of  that  name,  though  the  most  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes  are  situated  in  the 
Nevada  basin,  forming  an  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  miles.  The  primitive  reek 
in  the  basin  is  a  soft  granite,  encircled  by  a  slate  formation  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  Numerous  quartz  lodes,  both  in  the  granite  and  surrounding  slate, 
have  been  opened  and  worked  more  or  less— the  general  course  of  the  veins  being 
a  little  east  of  south  and  north  of  west,  and  the  moat  of  them  having  an  easterly 
dip  at  various  angles.  Some  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  others  descend  at  a 
low  angle,  the  more  usual  dip  being  about  35  or  40  degrees.  At  the  southwest- 
erly end  of  the  granite  formation  are  a  number  of  parallel  veins,  having  the  same 
general  course,  but  dip  westerly.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Sneath  and 
Clay  and  the  Mohawk.  All  the  lodes  in  the  district  which  showed  any  sur&ee 
creppings  were  located  in  1851,  during  the  firet  quaiiz  excitement,  and  it  betog 
then  understood  that  they  were  the  sources  from  which  the  placer  gold  was 
derived,  the  most  extravagant  expectations  were  formed  as  to  their  prespective 
yield.  MUla  were  erected  at  great  expense,  and  a  large  amount  of  ill-dhected 
labor  was  expended  in  endeavoring  to  open  the  veins;  but,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  enterprises  were  failures,  and  quartz  was  very  generally  pro- 
nounced a  humbug. 

The  Gold  Tra,-SEL  Mcte,  situated  west  of  Nevada  City,  but  mostly  in  the  cor- 
poration limits,  was  the  only  one  in  the  district  in  which  operations  were  continued 
without  intemiption.    This  was  the  first  gold-bearing  lode  discovered  in  the  dis- 
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trict,  ami  tlie  discoverers  worked  it  for  a  time  by  washing  the  decomposod  quartz 
in  a  rocker,  realizing  largo  profits.  In  the  spring  of  1851  a  tunnel  was  started 
on  the  lode,  and  the  following  summer  a  six-stiunp  mill  was  erected  on  Deer 
crock,  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  to  crush  the  rock.  I'rom  1852  to  1855  the 
mine  was  worked  by  E.  W.  Kidd,  who  owned  a  controlling  interest,  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  property,  including  the  mill  and  mine,  was  sold  to  a  company 
of  Cornish  miners.  Up  to  this  time  the  mine  has  yielded  over  $300,000  in  gold, 
tlie  rock  paying  on  an  average  $50  a  ton,  though  worlted  in  a  mill  that  would 
not  now  be  «sed.  The  Comishmen  worked  the  mine  over  eight  years,  suspend- 
ing operations  in  1863,  but  tho  yield  during  that  period  is  not  known.  A  con- 
tinnoua  body  of  rich  ore  extended  from  the  mouth  of  tho  tunnel  at  Deer  creek 
for  a  distance  of  600  feet  north;  beyond  that  the  rock  cont^ns  gold,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quanritiea  to  pay  for  working.  The  vein  has  never  been  worked  below 
tho  level  of  Deer  creek,  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  it  will  eventually  be  opened 
to  0.  gi-eat  depth,  and  worked  again  with  profit. 

The  Illinois  axd  Califoenia  Claims,  sitoated  on  thegold  tunnel  lode  south 
of  Deer  creek,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  since  1851,  and  at  times  have  paid 
largely.  In  1866  the  Eagle  Company  purchased  the  California  claim,  erected 
hoisting  works  and  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  expended  a  large  amount  in  sinking  an 
incline  shaft  and  exploring  the  vein.  Considemble  rock  was  taken  from  the 
mine  and  crushed,  but  it  did  not  yield  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations  of 
the  company,  and  i-ecently  the  work  was  suspended.  It  is  understood  that  opera- 
tions will  soon  be  resumed. 

The  BASifER  MtsB  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively i-ecent  location.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  it  in  1S60-'61  by  two 
diflercnt  companies,  but  the  indications  being  mifavorable,  they  abandoned  it. 
It  was  relocated  in  1864  by  the  parties  fix)m  whom  the  present  owners  derive 
their  title,  and  the  first  crashing  yielded  only  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton.  After  a 
suspension  of  some  months  they  took  out  another  crashing,  which  yielded  near 
S20  a  ton,  and  this  gave  the  mine  a  good  reputation,  which  it  has  ever  since  sus- 
tained. With  two  or  three  temporary  intermprions,  the  mine  has  been  worked 
from  June,  1865,  up  to  tho  present  time.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south, 
dips  to  tho  east  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  and  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft  sunk 
to  tlie  depth  of  350  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  vein.  Foot  levels  have  been  rnn 
in  each  direction  from  the  shaft,  the  upper  one  being  60  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  next  CO  feet  deeper,  and  the  other  two  at  distances  of  100  feet.  Two 
"cliimneys"  of  rich  rock,  or  "ore  shoots,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the 
miners,  have  been  found  in  the  lode,  both  of  which  rapidly  widen  with  the  depth. 
At  the  first  level,  60  feet  below  the  surface,  the  large  ore  chnte  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  lode  only  about  100  feet;  but  at  the  third  level,  160  feet  deeper, 
it  has  a  breadth  along  the  lode  of  225  feet.  North  of  the  main  ore  chute  another 
body  of  rich  quartz  baa  been  strcck,  which  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet  at  the  second 
level  and  75  teet  at  the  third  level.  If  they  coctimie  their  course  they  wiU  come 
togetlier  at  tho  fourth  level,  thus  affording  continuous  rich  ore  for  a  distance  of 
about  500  feet  along  the  lodo.  Outside  of  the  ore  chutes  the  quartz  pays  only 
S8  or  SIO  a  ton,  barely  snfficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  mining  and  reducing 
it.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  5,000  tons  of  rock  had  been  taken  from  the 
mine  and  reduced,  yielding  an  average  of  about  SS19  a  ton.  From  tho  1st  of 
January  to  tho  1st  of  September,  of  the  present  year,  the  yield  has  been  S76.000 
from  3,000  tons  of  rock  worked,  an  average  of  $25  33  a  ton.  The  vein  is  of 
good  size,  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  is  now  yielding  from  30  to 
40  tons  of  quartz  d^ly.  The  owners  have  a  20-stamp  mill  convenient  to'the 
mine,  and  besides  keeping  this 'employed,  they  are  having  considerable  quartz 
worked  at  custom  mills. 

The  Piti;sburg  Miite,  more  commonly  known  as  the  "Wigham,"  is  situated 
a  mi!e  and  a  half  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  d 
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into  the  basin.  It  was  located  in  1851  for  a  Pittsburg  mining  company,  by  K. 
S.  Wigham,  who  erected  a  mill  the  same  soason,  but  the  enterprise  was  among 
the  early  qnartz  faitaes.  The  property  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Merritt  & 
Bourn,  of  San  Francisco,  who  still  retain  it.  The  mine  was  worked  on  a  lease 
in  1855,  and  again  in  1S57,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1862  it  was  leased 
to  Weeks  &  Thomas,  who,  in  the  course  of  15  months,  took  out  3,700  tons  of 
quartz,  which  j-aelded  at  the  mill  an  average  of  833  a  ton,  and  tho  profits  to  the 
lessees  amounted  to  near  $40,000.  The  mine  ^vas  then  idle  ontilJanuary,  186G, 
when  the  owners  made  aiTangements  for  further  explorations.  Anothei-  level  )va& 
opened,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  mine  yielded  56102,000  from  1,700  tons 
of  rock — an  average  of  $60  a  ton.  A  mill  and  fb'st-class  hoisting  works  were 
erected  last  spring,  and  started  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  June,  but  we  have 
no  report  of  Uie  yield  fortius  season.  At  the  upper  level  the  ore  chute  eslended 
only  about  50  feet  along  tho  lode ;  but  in  the  lower  level,  380  feet  on  the  slope 
of  iha  vein,  it  has  a  breadth  of  400  feet.  Tlie  average  width  of  the  vein  is  about 
two  feet,  and  the  country  rock  is  slate.  Tho  Wigham  and  the  Banner  are  the 
leading  quartz  mines  of  Nevada  district  at  the  present  time. 

The  mise  op  the  Nevada  Qdaetz  Mining  CoMPANr,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Soggs"  mine,  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Nevada  City,  and  is  a  parallel  vein 
with  tho  Gold  Timnel.  The  lode  was  located  at  an  early  day,  bnt  no  successful 
efibrt  was  made  to  develop  it  until  1857.  A  rich  chimney  having  been  discovered 
by  the  owners,  they  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an  eight-stamp  steam 
mill  to  work  the  minC.  This  was  run  two  or  three  years  successfully,  when  it 
was  taken  down,  and  the  owners  put  up  a  new  12-stamp  water  mill  on  Deer 
ereek,  and  the  mine  lias  been  worked,  with  one  or  two  brief  interruptions,  for  10 
years.  About  5,000  tons  of  rock  have  annually  been  taken  li-om  the  mine  and 
crushed  at  the  mill,  the  gross  receipts  ranging  ii-om  $40,000  to  $70,000  a  year. 
During  the  year  1866,  according  to  a  sta,tement  furnished  by  William  M.  Kat- 
cliff,  the  superintendent,  the  amount  of  rock  crushed  was  a  fraction  under  5,000 
tons,  which  yielded  at  the  mill  843,000;  while  the  returns  from  sulphuret  ore 
slupped  to  Swansea  and  concentrated  sulphurets  netted  $8,000.  The  average 
yield  of  all  the  rook  crushed  has  been  about  #13  a  ton,  yet  the  owners  have  at 
times  derived  laige  dividends  from  the  working  of  the  mine,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  construction  account  of  tho  first  mi]],  but  one  assessment  has  been 
levied,  and  that  only  for  a  trifling  amount.  The  lode  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
district,  though  very  irregular,  ranging  from  a  mere  seam  to  16  feet  in  width,  and 
avera^ng  about  four  feet.  It  is  opened  by  three  tunnels,  starting  in  above  the 
mill  and  running  north.  The  length  of  the  upper  tunnel  is  2,900  feet,  and  the 
other  two  about  1,900  feet  each.  The  rock  is  taken  from  the  mine  in  cars  and 
dumped  in  tmnt  of  the  stamps,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hanling;  and  having  a 
large  lode,  and  the  advantage  of  water-power  to  run  the  mill,  the  owners  have 
been  enabled  to  work  a  low  grade  of  ores  with  profit. 

The  Skbath  and  Clay  Muf b,  situated  a  mUe  southeast  of  Nevada  City,  was 
discovered  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  several  lots  of  tho  quartz  crushed  during 
the  next  summer  yielding  good  returns,  the  locaters  erected  a  mill,  which  was 
started  in  operation  about  April,  1863.  For  a  time  the  rock  yielded  largely, 
the  gi-oss  product  in  two  years  being  $180,000,  of  which  over  lialf  was  clear 
profit ;  bnt  the  owners  were  unable  to  agree  in  the  manaaement,  and  having 
worked  out  the  opened  levels  the  property  was  sold  in  jJay,  1865,  to  a  New 
York  company  for  $27,000.  The  mill  and  hoisting  works  ha<l  cost  $45,000. 
The  New  York  company  opened  two  additional  levels,  .which  having  been  worked 
out  to  the  extent  of  the  pay  ore,  the  work  was  suspended  in  the  summei- of  1667. 
The  mine  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  had  it  been  judiciously  managed 
from  tho  start,  and  tho  "dead  work"  kept  well  in  advance,  it  might  have  been 
profitably  worked  for  a  long  period,  i 

The  Lecohpton  Mike,  three  miles  above  Nevada  City,  on  Deer  creek,  was 
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located  in  1858,  and  in  tbe  course  of  two  years  tlio  net  proceeds  amounted  to 
SGO,000,  the  quartz  averting  S40  a  ton.  Tlie  gross  yield  of  the  mine  up  t« 
1863  was  $220,000,  and  it  has  been  worked  but  little  since,  the  pay  ore  above 
the  level  of  the  creek  being  exhausted.  This  lodo  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  granite  and  elate,  and  cuts  through  from  one  foimation  to  the  other  with- 
out cbau^ng  its  course  or  dip. 

There  are  numerous  other  mines  in  the  district  which  have  at  times  affoixled 
large  profits  to  the  owners,  but  which  are  now  idle,  either  from  batl  manage- 
ment or  other  causes.  Among  those  now  being  worked  may  bo  mentioned  the 
Cornish,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Providence,  and  the  Murchie,  which  have  mills 
connected  therewith,  and  the  Cunningham,  Mohawk,  Mattingly,  and  Horvey. 
All  of  these  have  yielded  good  returns,  and  are  still  worked  with  fan:  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Kevada  district  17  quartz  mills,  having  an  aggregate 
of  137  stamps,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  abont  $500,000.  The 
total  yield  of  the  mines  in  1865  was  about  $400,000  ;  in  1866,  according  to  sta- 
tistics kept  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  $500,000,  and  will 
be  about  the  same  in  1867.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  tie  mines  and 
mills  is  about  450,  the  gross  yield  being  equal  to  $1,100  for  ea«h  man,  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  quartz  miners  are  either  prospecting  or  engaged  in 
opening  veins,  which  are  not  now  productive. 

EuKEKA  QuAETZ  DISTRICT. — ^Within  the  past  year  or  two  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  quartz  lodes  near  the  town  of 
Eureka,  some  twenty-flve  miles  above  Nevada  City.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  Eureka  district  resemble,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Nevada  district, 
the  country  rock  being  a  soft  granite,  whioh  can  be  excavated  in  most  places 
without  the  aid  of  powder,  and  the  course  of,  the  veins  being  east  of  south  and 
west  of  north,  corresponding  with  the  monnt^n  range.  This  quarta  bolt  crosses 
the  South  Yuba  into  Washington  township,  where  the  enclosing  granite  is  hard, 
wliich  greatly  enhances  the  cost  of  working  the  mines.  In  the  slate  formation, 
which  comes  in  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Em-eka,  there  at-e  numerous 
weU-deflned  quartz  veins,  but  they  contain  very  little  gold,  amJ  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  considered  valueless. 

In  1856  a  quartz  lode  was  located  on  Gaston  ridge,  some  miles  south  of 
Eureka,  and  a  mill  was  erected  to  work  it  a  yeai-  or  two  later,  which  was  run 
with  little  interruption  until  November,  1863,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  that  time  some  15,000  tons  of  quartz  were  extracted  irom  the  mine  and  crushed 
in  the  mill,  yielding  an  average  of  $8  or  $9  a  ton.  llio  mill  was  an  inferior 
one,  having  no  pans  or  other  improved  methods  of  saving  the  gold ;  but  the  vein 
being  largo  and  fevorably  situated  for  working  the  owners  realized  a  small  profit, 
though  not  sufficient  at  that  time  to  justify  them  in  erecting  a  new  mill.  Two 
other  mills  were  bmlt  in  the  district  in  1657;  but  one  was  sold  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  among  the  owners,  and  the  machinery  moved  away ;  and  the  other, 
after  doing  a  fjur  buMnesa  for  t\vo  or  tliree  years,  was  taken  down  and  moved  to 
Washoe  at  the  beginning  of  the  silver  excitement. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  mines  of  the  district  until  the 
spring  of  1S66,  when  some  of  the  old  residents,  having  worked  out  their  placer 
claims,  and  others  who  had  noted  the  favorable  indications,  commenced  operations 
in  earnest.  A  couple  of  arrastras  were  erected  near  the  town,  run  by  water 
power,  and  capable  of  redndng  three  tons  of  quartz  in  24  hom-s.  These  arras- 
tras have  been  constantly  employed,  have  done  excellent  work,  and  been  of  great 
advantage  in  prospecting  and  determining  the  value  of  the  mines.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1866,  Messrs,  Black  &  Young  erected  a  10-stamp  mill  on  a 
lodo  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  town.  Operations,  however,  were  not  feirly 
commenced  on  the  mine  until  May  last,  since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  run- 
ning steadily,  and  the  quartz  is  yielding  from  S20  to  $25  a  ton.  Two  other  mUla 
were  also  built  the  same  season,  one  of  five  stamps  to  work  the  Jim  lode,  and 
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the  other  of  four  stamps,  intended  fur  custom  work.  Two  new  mills  ai-o  now  in 
coni-se  of  construction,  one  of  10  stamps  to  work  the  Veatch  and  Powell  mine, 
and  the  other  of  five  stamps  on  the  Birchville  mine.  Both  of  these  mines  have 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  are  of  good  dze,  and  the  gold  ia  found  in  paying 
quantities  very  generally  disseminated  through  the  vein-stone. 

Tecumseh  Mills. — Some  years  ago  two  mills  known  as  the  Tecumseh  and 
Star  were  erected  in  Washington  township,  but  on  the  same  quartz  range.  Con- 
siderable quartz  has  been  woflied  in  both  mUls,  which  yielded  ink  pay ;  but  owing 
to  want  of  means  to  properly  open  the  mines,  the  expense  being  very  great  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  enclodng  rock,  the  enterprises  have  not  proved 
successful.  The  Star  Company,  however,  is  still  proseeuting  work,  and  the 
Tecumseh  null  has  lately  been  leased  to  parties  who  are  prospecting  other  lodes. 

The  Gkizzly  Lode,  situated  four  miles  west  of  Eureka,  in  Devil's  cauon,  was 
purchased  by  the  Eagle  Company,  of  Hartford,  abont  the  be^nning  of  1866. 
Tlie  company  erected  a  five-stamp  mill  at  the  mine  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
but  being  unprepared  for  winter  work,  little  was  done  in  developing  the  lode 
until  May  last,  since  which,  time  the  mill  has  been  running  steadily  and  with 
favorable  results. '  Tlie  vein  has  an  average  width  of  four  feet,  runs  in  slate, 
and  is  opened  by  tunnels.  It  is  so  atuated  that,  with  proper  arrangements  and 
a  larger  mill,  $6  and  $S  quartz  can  bo  worked  with  prom.  As  long  ago  as  1854 
a  mifl  was  erected  on  a  lode  called  the  National,  about  half  way  between  Eureka 
and  the  Grizzly.  This  mill  was  run  a  yeai'  or  more,  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
leased,  bnt  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  with  the  prices  then 
niling.  The  work  was  suspended  in  1856,  and  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire 
a  year  or  two  later.  The  Grizzly  and  National  are  the  only  quartz  lodes  yet 
discovered  in  the  slate  formation  of  that  re^on  that  have  exhibited  sufficiently 
favorable  snrface  indications  to  justify  an  outlay  of  capital  to  develop. 

About  250  men  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  quartz  mines  and  mills 
of  the  Eureka  district,  many  of  whom  are  prospecting  or  working  on  lodes  that 
are  not  yet  productive.  There  are  10  mills  in  the  district,  inclnding  the  two  in 
Washington  township,  having  an  abrogate  of  60  stamjra,  and  the  capital  invested 
is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  yield  of  the  mines  for  1867,  it'is  believed,  will 
amount  to  $200,000. 

Meadow  Lake  Districx. — The  Meadow  Lake  quartz  district  is  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  on  the  western  slope.  It  derives  its  name 
&om  a  large  mountain  lake,  used  by  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  as  a  res- 
ervoir, a  dam  having  been  constructed  across  its  outlet  to  retain  the  water  in  the 
spring,  and  is  let  out  into  the  company's  ditches  as  fast  as  needed  by  the  miners. 
Gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  were  discovered  near  the  lake  in  1863,  others  the  year 
following,  and  in  1865,  some  of  the  lodes  giving  indications  of  extraordinary 
richness,  considerable  excitement  was  created  thronghout  California  and  Nevada 
State,  causing  a  rush  of  adventurer's  to  the  locality.  The  real  work  of  develop- 
ing the  mines  was  not  commenced  until  tho  summer  of  1866,  and  conadering  the 
many  disadvantages,  including  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  has  progressed  favor- 
ably, though  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  anticipations  of  tho  first  adventurers 
andlocaters. 

The  countiy  rock  of  the  district  is  sienite,  and  usually  has  to  be  blasted  in 
making  excavations;  but  this  disadvantage  is  partially  compensated  by  the  size 
of  the  veins,  which  will  average  considerably  larger  than  those  of  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada.  The  general  direction  of  the  lodes  ia  northwesterly  and  south- 
casterlv.  and  they  are  easily  traced  by  the  dark,  reddish  appearance  of  the  crop- 
pings,  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  pyrites  encased  in  the  quartz.  The 
quartz  contains  an  nnusaally  large  proportion  of  sulphurets,  averaging,  it  is  BoiA, 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  sulphurets  yield  by  assay  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  and  are  sno- 
cessfnlly  reduced  by  the  Plattner  chlorination  process,  works  for  that  purpose 
having  been  constructed  in  the  district.     Seven  quartz  mills  have  been  built  in 
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the  district,  having  in  all  62  stamps.  Tlie  mills,  however,  have  not  bean  niii- 
niii^  regolorly,  having  been  erected  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  nunes. 
Of  several  hundred  quarts  veins  located  in  the  district  during  the  escitement  in 
the  snmmer  of  1SG5,  50  or  more  have  been  partisdly  developed  and  given  indi- 
cations of  value. 

The  U.  S.  Grant  Compaht,  whose  mine  is  situated  six'miles  south  of  Meadow 
hake,  and  ivithin  four  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  has  been 
the  most  successful  of  any  in  the  district.  The  owners  of  the  mine  have  hept 
a  five-stamp  mill  running  most  of  the  time  during  the  past  year,  and  the  quartz 
worked  has  paid  largely.  They  are  now  building  a  larger  mill,  while  the  work 
of  developing  the  mine  is  conrinued.  The  Golden  Eagle,  Mohawk,  Montreal, 
California,  and  Escelsior  companies  have  also  erected  mills  and  made  fair  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  their  mines. 

The  numbei'  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  district  at  the 
present  time  is  about  200,  and  the  available  capital  invested  may  he  set  down  at 
5300,000.  The  yield  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $50,000.  Much  of  the 
labor  and  capital  is  being  expended  in  opening  mines  which  are  not  now  produc- 
tive ;  consequently,  if  the  mines  are  equally  as  good,  the  yield  will  not  be  as 
large  in  proportion  to  the  men  employed  as  in  (ho  older  districts.  There  are  no 
placer  mines  in  the  district,  or  at  least  none  have  been  discovered. 

Table  showing  tlte  number  qfnien  employed,  tJte  capital  invested,  and  tJie  gross  yield 
o/tlie  mines  of  Nevada  coim/^,  California. 


Men  em- 
ployefl. 

Capital  ia- 
vesttd. 

Gross  yield. 

Tlacer  and  hydraulic  inme= 
Cement  mmet, 
Qi-.artz  miaes— 

Gra^s  ^  alley  district 

Kevadu  dislnct 

Eureki  distr  ct 

Sleadow  Lal-e  district 

2  000 
300 

1  Gno 
4-.0 

e^o 

JOO 
'00 

$1  500  000 
400  000 

2  000  000 
'■lOO  000 
200  000 
JOO  000 

1  000  000 

|3,500,W» 
300,000 

2,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
50,000 

Totals 

.  000 

.  t-00  000 

0,550,000 

Note. — In  estimating  the  capital  invested  in  mining,  the  design  has  been  to 
inclado  the  cost  of  machinery,  tools,  &e,,  aa  well  as  the  labor  espended  in  opening 
claims  which  are  now  considered  of  value,  and  excluding  those  that  have  been 
worked  out  or  proved  failures.  The  ditches  might  be  conadered  as  a  part  of 
the  capital  invested  in  the  placer  mines,  as  the  water  is  mostly  used  by  the  placer 
and  hydraulic  miners. 


SECXIOS  I. 

SIEERA  COUNTY. 

The  Sierra,  the  principal  drift  mining  county  of  California,  lies  between  the 
middle  Yuba  and  Slato  creek.  The  lowest  point  in  the  county  is  probably  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  most  of  the  mining  camps  are  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  or  more.  The  surface  is  cut  up  by  numerous  canons,  about  2,000  feet  deep, 
and  not  one  acre  in  50  is  fit  for  the  plough.     There  are  numoi-ous  high  peaks, 
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among  wbioli  ore  the  Donnievillc  Butte,  S,500  feet ;  Fir  Cap,  Saddle  Back,  TaWfi 
mountJiin,  and  Mount  Fillmore,  each  about  7,000,  besides  nnmerouB  others.  The 
Doniiieville  Butte  is  one  of  the  landmai-fes  of  the  State,  being  visible  .fi-om  a  lar^ 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  ragged  ontline  of  its 
snmmit.  The  conniy  is  so  rough  that  only  two  wagon  roads  enter  it  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra,  6ne  on  the  divide,  between  the  middle  Yuba  and  the  north 
Yuba,  and  another  on  the  divide  between  the  Slate  creefe  and  Canon  creek.  No 
road  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south.  The  principaj  mode  of  travelling 
is  mule-lwick  riding.  The  snow  is  very  deep  at.the  higher  camp,  lying  in  some 
of  them  three  or  four  montlis  in  ordinary  winters.  Most  of  the  mines  are  on  old 
channels,  high  above  the  present  streams,  so  high  that  tlieintroduction  of  water  is 
veiy  expensive.  There  are  few  ditches,  and  many  claims  are  not  able  to  wash 
more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  Two  old  channels  cross  the  county. 
The  main  Blue  lead,  which  crosses  Nevada  and  Placer,  is  worked  at  Deadwoofl, 
Sebastopol,  Little  Grizzly,  Excelsior,  Monte  Cristo,  City  of  Six,  Forest  City, 
Chipps  Flat,  and  Minnesota.  AH  these  have  been  mined  mainly  by  drifting, 
and  all  save  the  three  first  are  much  loss  flourishing  now  than  they  were  from 
six  to  10  years  ago.     This  channel  runs  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 

Another  cliannel  which  seems  to  run  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest, 
passes  through  La  Porte  and  Brandy  City,  thence  to  Camptonville  and  San 
Juan.  This  channel  is  not  covered,  as  the  other  is,  by  heavy  layers  of  tufa,  lava, 
or  volcanic  sand,  and  the  auriferous  gravel  coming  to  the  surface  offers  excellent 
opportunilfls  for  hydraulic  mining,  wliich  is  or  has  been  carried  on  extensively  at 
all  the  points  named. 

A  channel  found  at  Howland  Flat  and  at  Cold  Canon,  and  another  found  at 
Morristown,  Craig's  Flat,  and  Em-eka,  ai-o  supposed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  romm 
Blue  lead. 

lia  Porte  and  Poi-t  Wine,  which  belonged  to  Sierra  county  previous  to  1866, 
wore  given  to  Plumas  in  that  year  by  a  le^slativo  act,  which  was  entitled  "An 
act  to  better  define  the  boundaries  of  Plumas  county,"  and  was  passed  without 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Sieixa  or  the  members  generally 
that  it  took  a  rich  mining  district  from  the  latter  county. 

The  blue  cement  found  in  the  Blue  lead  in  Sierra  county  is  soft,  and  it  yields 
three-fourths  of  its  gold  or  more  at  the  first  washing,  so  there  is  no  cement  mill 
in  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  Gold  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

A  belt  of  limestone  is  observed  between  Dounieville  and  the  Sieixa  Butte,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  belt  which  appears  near  Magalia,  in  Butte  county,  is  the  same. 

The  State  and  county  taxes  in  Sierra  are  $2  91  on  $100  of  taxable  property, 
and  the  county  debt  is  $30,000. 

Beakdy  Citt. — Bmndy  City,  tho  principal  hydraulic  camp  of  the  county, 
uses  about  3,000  inches  of  water  in  piping  cldms,  of  which  there  ai-o  twelve, 
some  of  them  using  500  inches.  Tlie  lead  is  200  feet.  The  supply  of  gravel 
'will  last  10  or  perhaps  20  yeai's. 

Si\  IjOdis  akd  Neighboring  Towss. — St.  Louis  has  10  or  12  hydraulic 
companies  working,  and  using  in  all  1,000  inches  of  water,  with  a  pressure  of 
100  feet. 

Cedar  Grove  has  drift  diggings,  but  is  doing  nothing  this  year. 

Pine  Grove,  a  mile  below  Howland  Flat,  was  an  important  place  before  1862, 
but  in  that  year  the  latter  town  gi'cw  up,  and  the  former  declined.  All  tho  mining 
is  done  by  driftmg,  save  in  one  piping  claim. 

Rabbit  Point,  a  mile  below  Pine  Grove,  has  two  hydraulic  claims,  which  are 
100  feet  deep,  and  together  employ  thirty  men  during,  the  water  season,  which 
lasts  three  or  four  months. 

Chaudlervilie,  a  furlong  below  Rabbit  Point,  had  rich  hydraulic  claims  from 
1853  to  1S57,  but  they  are  now  worked  out, 
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Pine  Grove,  Rabbit  Point,  cmA  Cbandlerville  together  pnrchaae  700  incliea  of 
water  in  the  water  season, 

MoEiasTOWir. — ^Tlie  digjrings  at  Monistown  are  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  larg'ev  quartz  bonldere,  and  more  of  them  than  any  other  hydranlio  claims  in  the 
State.  A  eti^atum  10  or  15  feet  deep  is  made  np  chiefly  of  boulders  .that  weigh 
over  a  ton,  many  of  them  being  from  five  to  10  tons  in  weight. 

There  is  only  one  company,  tho  American,  now  piping  in  Morrisfo^vn.  They 
own  all  the  water  that  cornea  into  the  place,  and  as  it  runs  only  two  or  three 
months,  they  want  it  all  for  their  own  use.  When  their  flume  is  full  they  Lave 
1,000  inches.  They  employ  40  men  during  the  water  season.  In  1866  thoy 
took  out  §20,000,  and  paid  very  little  dividend.    The  bank  is  50  or  60  feet  deep. 

Minnesota. — ^At  Minnesota  the  pay  channel  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  pay  is  not  equally  distributed  over  it,  for  there  are  parts  that  are  baiTcn.  If 
one  side  is  rich  tho  other  is  probably  poor ;  and  if  much  gold  is  fomid  on  a  bank 
or  bar,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  finding  a  rich  bed.  The  bed  rock  is  serpentine, 
and  the  pay  stratum  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  gravel  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  quartz,  usually  fi-om  two  to  six  inches  in  diameter;  and  it  is  soft  enough 
to  wash,  but  so  tough  that  it  is  not  entirely  disintegrated  until  it  has  been  washed 
three  or  four  times.  The  fonrth  washing  however  does  not  pay,  and  the  dirt  of 
most  of  the  claims  has  been  washed  only  twice.  The  second  washing  pays  better 
than  the  first.  The  gold  is  coarse,  many  pieces  weighing  an  ounce,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  lai-ge  lots  of  dnst  thei-e  is  not  a  piece  worth  leas  than  25 
cents.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  worth  $2  or  more.  Tho  slmces  are  osnally  about 
400  feet  long,  with  a  grade  of  16  inches  to  12  feet,  and  no  quicksilver  is  used  in 
them.  The  fine  gold  is  lost  in  sluices  so  short  and  steep,  and  tail  sluices  pay 
well.  The  car  load  must  yield  50  cents  or  the  claim  will  not  pay  for  working. 
The  ground  is  solid  and  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  need  no  lagging ;  but  a  cap  snp- 
portM  by  posts  is  required  to  secure  the  roof.  The  pay  stratum  ia  usually  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  down. 

The  Blue  Lead  was  discovered  here  in  1852  by  some  surface  miners  who  fol- 
lowed up  a  rich  deposit  in  Taylor's  ravine  till  it  ran  out,  and  then  they  hunted 
along  the  side  till  they  found  tho  place  whore  the  lead  went  into  tho  hUl.  It 
waa  very  neb,  and  for  a  long  time  Minnesota  had  some  of  the  best  drift  diggmg 
in  the  State.  Only  four  claims  are  worked  now.  In  1853  400  miners  were 
employed  here,  and  they  made  on  an  average  S12  or  $15  pei' day,  andnow  there 
are  100,  who  average  $3  per  day. 

The  Keystone  Company  have  been  at  work  since  1S59,  employ  18  men,  and 
the  yield  is  probably  $6  or  $8  to  the  man  per  day. 

The  Wisconsin  Company  have  been  taking  out  pay  moat  of  tho  time  for  eight 
years,  employ  10  men,  and  get  $6  or  $8  per  day  to  the  man, 

Cbipps's  Flat  is  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  successful  jnining,  but  there 
is  some  prospecting  in  process. 

Alleghany  has  the  oreSt  of  ha^g  produced  $400,000,  but  the  flush  times 
passed  away  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Tho  money  was  neaily  ail  obtained  by 
drifting,  and  there  was  bad  drainage  and  littlo  aystematic  working.  The  bed 
rock  swells  badly,  and  in  places  the  timbers  must  be  pnt  in  aa  thick  as  thoy  will 
stand,  and  reset  every  week.  There  were  ohmns  which  paid  well,  but  when 
work  waa  stopped  not  half  of  tho  pay  dirt  was  extracted. 

A  company  called  tho  Alleghany  Consolidatod  Mining  Company  haa  been 
formed  to  rework  this  ground.  They  have  purchased  eighty  acres  of  claims,  and 
are  about  to  commence  the  cutting  of  a  tunnel  to  be  large  enough  to  use  mules 
for  hauling  in  the  cars.    They  will  run  out  by  their  own  weight. 

In  1858  there  were  18  tunnel  companies  at  AJleghany,  all  paying;  now  only 
25  men  are  at  work  there.  » 

Water  was  supplied  by  a  very  costly  ditch,  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  rain 
when  the  miners  had  no  longer  any  conaiderablc  quantity  of  dirt  to  wash. 
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The  Oregon  Company  took  out  $400,000,  the  Buckeyo  5^200,000,  and  tte 
Empire  $200,000. 

The  Blue  Lead  was  found  at  Forsst  City  liy  tlie  Dutch  Company,  whicli  obtainocl 
two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pan,  and  brought  water  to  their  sluice  in  a  canvas 

The  claims  at  Forest  City  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  ravine,  north  of 
which  the  lead  has  not  been  fouud,  although  a  taanol  has  been  run  half  a  mile 
into  the  hill. 

At  one  time  there  were  20  companies  working  at  Forest  City  and  all  making 
money,  and  now  there  is  only  one  at  work. 

Live  Yankee  Claim. — TheprincipalclaimatForest  Cityis  the  Live  Yankee, 
which  has  360  feet  of  ftont  and  a  depth  of  2,600.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts,  expenses,  and  dividends,  tivm  1854  till  1863,  inclnsivo: 


Tear 

recepts 

Expenses 

D  V  dends 

1«j4 

§15  243 

67  152 

8'f091 

I8£>5 

J    713 

33  38J 

63  328 

IftoG 

85  131 

42  (,91 

43  230 

Jfo7 

9jb06 

55  bJO 

4U  190 

IStS 

84  875 

43  J  3 

41  902 

1S59 

\->J  937 

67  303 

62  634 

IfCO 

84  ]'0 

40  '3b 

43  asi 

9861 

60  092 

3H  1<I2 

21  900 

1863 

■it  7M 

26  ro 

3  7r)0 

ie£3 

31  3j0 

&.  euo 

S  550 

Total 

713  777 

T7  3ia 

336  459 

Since  1863  the  dividends  have  been  about  $10,000  per  yeai'.  The  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  mine  is  considerable.  There  is  a  very  long  tunnel  and  a  long 
track,  that  need  frequent  repairs. 

HiGHLAisT)  AND  Masokic. — The  Highland  and  Masonic  claim,  near  Forest 
City,  was  worked  at  first  through  a  shaft  368  feet  deep.  There  was  much  water 
in  the  channel,  and  steam-pumping  and  hoisting  works  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000.  The  yield  was  $300,000,  but  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  little 
if  any  profit  was  left ;  and  the  works  stopped,  and  the  hoisting  works  were  burned 
down.  The  claim  was  sold  for  debt,  and  the  new  proprietors  bought  three  claims 
in  front  and  a  bed  rock  tunnel  4,000  feet  Ion?,  and  by  estendmg  the  tunnel  the 
claim  was  worked  at  much  less  expense.  The  yield  was  $100,000  per  month  for 
a  time.  It  is  said  that  under  the  new  management  the  expenses  have  been 
$8,000  or  $10,000  more  than  the  receipts.  Nevertheless,  some  dividends  have 
been  paid.  Some  shares  of  the  cl^m  are  in  litigation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  production.  The  water  in  this  claim  is  acidulous,  and  a  piece 
of  sheet  zino  left  in  it  entirely  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  and  iron  shovels  are 
made  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

ilONTECKlSTO. — ^At  MoDtecrfsto  the  channel  is  200  yards  wide,  but  the  pay  is 
only  half  as  wide,  and  is  in  a  stratum  throe  feet  deep.  The  pay  is  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  gold  was  obt^ed  by  drifting  until  1862,  when 
piping  was  commenced,  but  the  supply  of  water  never  exceeds  300  inches,  and 
does  not  last  long,  so  tiere  cannot  be  much  hydraulic  washing  there.  'ITiobed 
rock  swells,  and  most  of  the  tunnels  were  allowed  to  close  up  three  years  ago, 
so  tliat  though  there  were  300  miners  in  1857,  there  are  now  only  a  dozen. 

Deadwood. — Deadwood  is  on  the  ridge  between  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba 
and  Caiion  creek,  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  has  an  old  channel,  the 
extent  and  character  of  which  are  not  yet  proved,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
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main  Blue  Lead.  The  Deadwood  claim,  700  feet  front  on  tliis  old  clianncl, 
has  been  worked  since  lS56,La8  cost  $115,000,  and  hasyielded  $10,000,  Some 
ffood  gravel  has  been  found,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  continuous  lead. 
Fifteen  men  are  now  employed  in  prospecting.  There  are  tbree  tunnels,  one 
2,500,  one  2,200,  and  one  1,200  feet  long. 

Fir  Cap,  Sebastopol,  attd  Geizzlt. — At  Fir  Cap  Camp.on  the  south  side 
of  Fir  Cap  mountain,  there  is  an  old  channel  in  which  some  very  rich  gravel  has 
been  found  lately, 

Sebastopol,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  between  the  North  Yuba  and 
Caiion  creek,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  main  Blue  Load.  Miners  have  been 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining — chiefly  prospecting" — since  1854,  and  the 
cspenses  have  been  double  the  i-eceipts.     Three  long  tunnels  have  been  run. 

Little  Grizzly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  on  the  same  channel, 
lias  spent  $100,000,  and  taken  out  about  as  much.  The  New  Orleans  Company 
struck  pay  gravel  in  1S66,  and  are  doing  tolerably  well  now. 

Cold  CaSon. — Cold  CaSon,  sixteen  miles  northward  from  Downieville,  and 
on  tlio  southeast  side  of  the  ridge  between  Caiion  creek  and  Slate  creek,  is  directly 
opposite  to  Howlaad  Flat,  on  the  same  ridge,  and  apparently  on  the  same  chan- 
nel. The  cl^ms  at  both  places  are  worked  by  drifting,  and  the  tunnels  of  each 
place  point  in  the  direction  of  the  other  as  if  they  would  meet.  The  channel 
appears  to  bo  800  or  1,000  feet  wide,  and  the  course  at  Cold  Ctnion  is  south  76° 
east.  The  grade  is  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  a  hundred.  The  pay  is  best  where 
the  boulders  are  largest,  and  the  genei-al  width  of  the  pay  is  SOO  feet,  and  its 
depth  li-om  three  to  five  feet.  Over  the  pay  stratum  ia  a  deposit  of  gravel  that 
would  pay  well  if  it  were  aeeesable  with  a  hydraulic  pipe.  A  stratum  of  pipe- 
clay from  20  to  CO  feetdeep,  and  another  of  volcanieconglomerate  500  or  600  feet 
deep,  are  the  superiueumbent  matter. 

The  character  of  the  gravel,  of  the  gold  in  it,  and  of  the  various  strata,  are 
the  same  as  at  Montecristo. 

Fashion  Claim. — The  Fashion  Company,  at  Cold  Cauon,  have  a  claim  954 
feet  in  front  by  abont  4,000  feet  deep.  Work  was  commenced  in  1856,  in  which 
year  400  feet  of  tunnel  were  cut,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  1857  S86  feet  more 
cut,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  bringing  the  company  into  pay.  Then  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  dump-house  and  sluice,  and  make  other  preparations  to  wash,  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000.  In  1858  the  receipts  were  $80,000,  and  the  dividends  $18,000 ;  in 
1850,  receipts  $60,000,  and  dividends  nothing ;  in  1860,  receipts  $45,000,  divi- 
dends 81,000 ;  and  from  1858  till  July,  1867,  the  total  receipts  were  $43O,O00, 
and  the  total  dividends  $45,000.  In  1865  and  18C6  the  company  took  out  no 
pay,  but  now  they  again  have  good  gravel. 

The  gi-avel  yields  $1  50  to  a  car  load,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  3,000 
pounds.  Half  that  yield  would  pw^  expenses.  There  have  been  places  in  the 
claim  that  paid  $4  per  car  load.  The  working  tunnel  is  3,300  feet  long.  The 
space  worked  out  is  2,000  feet  long  by  300  wide.  Twenty-flve  men  are  now 
employed.  Gfold  Is  found  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  bed  roek,  but  the 
miners  dig  up  a  foot  and  a  half  of  it  for  convenience  of  working,  as  it  is  softer 
than  the  barren  gravel,andthe  pay  gravel  is  not  deep  enough  for  thein  to  work  in. 
The  bed  rock  swells  badly  for  sis  or  eight  months  after  the  drifts  are  cut.  The 
posts  in  the  tunnels  are  crowded  together  at  the  bottom  by  the  swelling,  so  the 
tunnel  is  cut  nine  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  four  feet  at  the  top,  with  the  posts 
straddling  out  at  an  angle  of  55°.  In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  the  posts  aio 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  may  have  to  be  set  baek  at  the  bottom  several 
times  before  they  get  right.  Drifts  are  mn  through  the  pay  du-t  with  a  breast 
30  feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  two  men  work  at  each  breast, 

SlEEEA  Claim. — The  Sierra  Company,  1,800  feet  front  by  a  mile  deep,  is 
the  only  company  besides  the  Fashion  at  Cold  canon.  The  company  commenced 
work  in  1858,  and  in  1864  they  reached  pay  in  a  tunnel  3,000  feet  long,  after 
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spending  §70,000.  Sine*  tlicy  began  to  wash  tlieir  expenditures  have  been 
jji-eater  by  SSjOOO  than  their  receipts ;  so  they  are  now,  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
jS7o,000  out  of  cash,  exclusive  of  interest.  Tho  claim,  however,  is  valuable,  and 
will  last  twenty  years.  The  working  of  the  last  three  years  would  have  been 
profitable  if  tho  company  had  not  changed  the  grade  of  their  tunnel  and  raised 
up,  so  that  they  got  too  high  for  drainage  and  for  eaey  transportation  of  their 
gravel,  Thoy  have  lostmuch  time  and  labor,  and  have  had  to  go  back  and  run 
m  on  the  orirfnal  level  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  Their  receipts  now  are  $46,000 
peryear,  l^eir  expenses  are  $35,000  for  labor,  at  $3  50  and  $4  per  day;  $3,500 
lor  timber  delivei-ed,  $1,800  for  candles,  $300  for  oil  for  cars,  $100  for  steel  rope, 
and  $5,000  for  other  materials,  including  powder. 

Twenty-five  men  are  employed;  and  two  of  them  are  kept  busy  repairing  tho 
tunnel  and  the  track,  principally  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock;  60 
car-loads  of  gravel,  weighing  3,000  pounds  each,  are  extracted  every  day;  100 
loads  are  tluBwn  into  a  dump-box,  and  then  the  mass  is  piped  away.  The  sluice  is 
500  feet  long,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  obtained  in  the  first  three  boxes. 
Tho  gravel,  after  passing  through  the  sluice,  is  saved  and  is  washed  a  second 
time,  but  97  per  cent,  of  all  saved  is  caught  at  tho  first  washing.  Chinamen, 
however,  catch  the  tailings  in  tho  creek  alter  the  second  washing  and  put  them 
through  the  sluice  agsun.    The  space  worked  out  eo  far  is  500  by  100  feet. 

HowLASB  Flat. — Howland  Flat  is  now  the  most  prosperous  mining  camp 
in  the  Sierra  and  the  most  productive  drifting  camp  in  the  State,  unless  fir  Cap 
has  surpassed  it.  The  shipment  of  gold  this  year  will  be  about  $300,000 ;  it 
was  twice  as  much  annually  for  four  years  previous  to  1866.  The  shipment  for 
February,  1S67,  was  $33,000;  for  March,  $10,000 ;  for  April,  $24,000;  for  May, 
$31,000;  lor  June,  $31,000. 

The  flat  from  which  the  place  obtained  its  name  is  worked  out,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  worked  over  by  drifting.  It  would,  perhaps,  pay  for  piping  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  diggings  now  worked  are  imder  Table  mountain,  and  are 
of  the  class  known  as  hill  diggings.  They  are  in  an  old  channel  feom  400  to 
700  feet  ivide,  with  a  pay  stratum  from  three  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  deep.  The 
bonldere  in  this  stratum  are  all  of  quartz,  some  of  which  weigh  a  ton.  The  best 
pay  is  among  boulders  weighing  from  100  to  500  pounds.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphnrets  in  the  gravel,  and  it  would  probably  pay  to  collect  them  by 
concentration. 

The  Snow  at  IIowlakd  Flat. — The  town  is  situated  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  north  side  of  Table  mountain,  which  is  a  rallying  point  for 
snow-storms,  and  snow-drifts  collect  deeply  on  its  northern  slope  every  winter. 
Itain  is  comparatively  rare,  and  there  have  been  winters  almost  without  rain, 
tliough  snow  was  abundant;  Last  winter  snow  fell  about  16  feet  deep  on  a  level 
near  Howland  Flat,  but  by  drifting  it  got  25  feet  deep  in  the  town,  and  it  lay  in 
the  streets  till  the  1st  of  June,  and  deep  drifts  were  still  Ijing  on  the  mountain 
side  within  half  a  mile  in  the  middle  of  July.  For  three  months  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  most  of  the  chimneys  were  below  its  level,  and  people  went  from 
house  to  house  either  through  tunnels  or  by  climbing  up  to  the  house-tops  and 
going  over  the  surface. 

Last  winter  an  open  reservoir  100  feet  square,  containing  running  water,  could 
not  bo  found,  although  a  pole  20  feet  high  had  been  fastened  on  it  to  mark  the 
place.  The  water  in  this  reservoir  was  eight  feet  deep,  and  was  supplied  by 
springs,  and  a  steady  stream  ran  from  it.  The  snow  over  it  was  white,  as  clear 
and  as  hard  as  that  over  the  adjacent  land,  and  several  attempts  to  find  it  were 
vain.  The  water  was  several  times  exhausted,  but  the  snow  did  not  change  its 
place  or  its  appearance. 

The  abundance  of  the  snow  and  its  long  duration  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
people  to  accustom  themselves  to  snow-shoes,  and  snow-shoe  races  are  the  chief 
[unusement  in  the  winter.     People  travel  20  or  30  miles  across  the  country  to  see 
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tliem,  ami  lavgo  sums  are  liet  on  the  results.  Tlie  racing  ground  is  always  on  a 
lung  slope,  down  which  the  rawjra  slide  at  a  speed  that  sometimes  reaches  a  mile 
a  minute.  Tlie  shoes  are  thin  pine  hoards,  12  or  16  feet  long,  4  inches  mde, 
turned  up  at  the  toe. 

Union  Claim. — The  principal  clfum  at  Howland  Flat  is  the  Union,  2,000 
foot  ill  front  by  3,300  deep.  The  Bright  Star  Company  began  work  in  1857, 
and  in  1859  they  failed,  with  debts  amounting  to  $40,000,  and  they  had  paid 
S50,000  as  assessments.  The  Union  Company  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of 
the  mine,  and  spent  $30,000  over  and  above  receipts,  and  did  not  get  any  divi- 
dends until  two  years  later.  Four  years'  time  and  ^120,000  of  cash  were  required 
to  bring  the  mine  into  a  paying  condition. 

It  is  now  trying  to  make  amends.  Its  total  yield  has  been  about  $900,000. 
Tho  yield  for  the  last  18  months  has  been  as  follows: 


Yield. 

Car  loads. 

Onnces. 

V«lue. 

3,iei 
9,sro 

S5G,680  44 
50,660  00 
57,307  50 

41,950 
33,160 
48, 1C7 

$37,150 
^,2ii3 
29,556 

Eighty  men  are  employed,  at  fi;om  $3  to  S3  50  per  day.  The  cost  per  car- 
load, exclusive  of  labor,  is  10  cents.  Round  timbers,  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  for  gangways  and  tunnels,  cost  60 
cents  each.  Breasting  posts,  eight  inches  square  and  from  three  to  seven  feet 
long,  cost  12  cents  each.  Caps,  30  inches  long,  13  wide,  and  6  thick,  cost  12 
cents  each.  Lagging,  six  feet  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  cost  four  and  a  half  cents  each.  The  coat  of  all  the  material  is  lumped  at 
S10,000  per  year. 

TliO  bed  rock  swells,  and  the  tunnel  is  cut  10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  at  the  top.  In  six  months  the  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  the  bottom 
being  in  the  bed  rock  and  the  top  in  the  pay  dirt,  which  does  not  swell.  The 
timbers  are  usually  forced  into  the  bottom  by  the  swelling  of  the  bed  rock,  and 
not  broken;  the  rock  seldom  swells,  except  near  the  pay.  In  some  places  the 
posts  must  be  sot  back  in  two  months;  in  others,  in  a  year. 

An  air  tunnel  four  by  three  feet  is  cut  20  feet  above  the  pay;  30  feet  is  lei^ 
on  each  ado  of  the  main  tunnel  for  support.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  on  an  incline  by 
a  Fredenbor  wheel,  driven  by  40  inches  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  134  feet. 
The  wafer  after  leaving  the  wheel  is  used  to  wash  the  dirt.  There  are  1,200 
feet  of  sluices.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  pay  gravel  in  sight  enough  to  last 
eight  years.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  having  an  air  drift  20  feet  over  the  work- 
ing tunnel,  conununicating  with  an  air  shaft  200  feet  deep.  The  gravel  is  taken 
out  thi-ough  drifts  or  gangways  50  feet  apart,  with  breasts  25  feet  wide  on  each 
aide.  In  1861  the  company  obtained  the  privilege  of  drainage  through  the  Down- 
East  Company's  claim  adjoining,  by  paying  $2,000  and  giving  a  strip  of  ground 
7o  feet  wide  and  3,400  feet  long.  Thus  a  great  expense  previously  incun'ed  for 
pumping  was  avoided. 

Othee  Claims. — The  ri'tsbnrg  Company  have  800  feet  front,  have  been  at 
work  since  1860,  have  extracted  $500,000,  have  paid  $40,000  of  dividends,  and 
having  exhausted  the  pay  in  sight,  ai-e  now  running  for  another  channel. 

The  Hawk  Eye  Company  have  800  feet  front  by  3,500  feet  deep.  They 
began  work  in  1857  and  reached  pay  in  1861,  after  spending  $30,000.  Since 
then  they  have  taken  out  $360,000,  but  the  dividends  have  not  been  over  five  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  the  company  are  out  of  pocket.     They  made  the  mistake 
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of  opening  tlie  mine  on  the  upper  side,  so  tliey  had  no  drainage.  They  out  a 
drain  tunnel  tlirougli  Union  claim,  but  it  oloaed  up  in  December,  1866.  They 
ore  now  ranning  a  new  dr^n  tunnel,  to  be  finished  in  three  years,  to  cost  $30,000, 
and  to  be  3,000  feet  long. 

The  Doivn-East  Company,  who  have  a  frontage  of  350  feet,  commenced  work 
in  1855.  There  are  12  shareholders,  all  of  whom  work  in  the  mine,  and  they 
hire  no  lalwr.  The  claim  pays  about  $3,000  a  year  over  ordinary  wages.  The 
total  yield  has  been  $425,000,  and  $240,000  have  been  paid  out  as  dividends. 
There  is  enough  pay  diet  in  sight  to  last  three  years. 

The  Hibemia  clMm,  600  feet  in  front  and  wider  at  the  back,  was  opened  in 
1S62  by  a  shaft  ISO  feet  deep,  and  after  being  worked  two  years  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  was  purchased  by  tlie  Shirley  Company.  The  total  yield  has  been 
8125,000.  Tlie  first  company  lost  840,000  in  the  mme;  the  second  is  making 
a  moderate  profit.  There  is  enough  pay  dirt  to  last  a  year.  There  are  twelve 
shareholders,  who  work  in  the  mine,  and  they  employ  three  or  four  Chinamen  as 
carmen  and  pumpers  at  $1  75  per  day. 

The  Ohio  claim  is  undevelopetl.  The  Black  Ball  was  bonght  by  the  Shirely 
Company  and  worked  out  by  them.  The  Sien-a,  Wild  Rover,  and  Wisconsin 
claims  are  undeveloped. 

The  Ba^xc  Loaf  Company  have  been  at  work  eight  or  nine  years,  have  pay 
gravel  to  last  three  or  four  yeai-s  longer,  and  have  not  taken  out  much  more 
than  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Some  of  the  company  work  in  the  mine.  Tho 
company  have  a  second  claim  (niunbei-ed  24  on  the  diagram)  which  has  yieldetl 
8120,000  in  all,  and  $25,000  of  dividends.  Part  of  the  Nevada  claim  has  been 
worked;  the  HoUins  is  undeveloped.  Tlie  Shirley  clium  has  been  worked  out, 
j-ielding  Sl00,000  gross,  and  830,000  net;  it  was  worked  four  years.  The 
Mountaineer  claim  was  opened  in  1S59,  and  is  now  neai'ly  eshausted;  the  dirt 
was  brought  through  a  shaft  by  an  engine;  the  yield  was  $800,000,  and  the 
dividends  10  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  The  Last  Chance  claim  was  worked  out 
by  the  Mountaineer  Company. 

The  French  Company  opened  their  claim  in  1862  by  a  shaft,  but  were  com- 
pelled by  water  to  at^ndon  it.  They  started  again  by  a  shaft,  in  1864,  and  made 
it  pay  expenses.  In  Jime,  1867,  they  bought  the  Sugar  Loaf  tunnel,  and  intend 
to  extend  it  so  as  to  dr^n  their  claim.     Their  pay  will  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  Mountiun  Ean^  claim  has  been  worked  out,  paying  no  profit.  Tho 
Wabash  Company  woiked  two  or  thi-ee  years  and  lost  820,000.  The  Empire  and 
Tip  Top  claims  were  rich,  and  were  worked  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

Adjoining  the  Pittsburgh  on  the  east  is  the  Monumental  claim,  1,200  feet  in 
front.  The  funnel  was  staited  in  ISfiS,  and  after  running  2,400  feet  it  struck 
rich  gravel  this  year.  The  company  arc  now  rising  an  air  shaft  to  be  300  feet 
high,  and  to  cost  83,000.  The  dump-houses,  sluices,  stock  of  timber,  cars,  &o., 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  washing,  will  cost  815,000.  Tho  expense  of  the 
tunnel  was  $25,000,  but  tho  Empire  Company,  which  intends  to  use  it  for  drain- 
age, has  contributed  $10,000  towards  it. 

The  Empire  Company  have  1,000  feet  front,  with  tlie  privilege  of  working  and 
draining  through  the  Monumental  tunnel ;  but  they  must  cut  a  tunnel  1,200  feet 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  to  reach  their  pay.  They  aio  about  to  commence  that 
connecting  tunnel. 

The  Virginia  began  to  prospect,  but  after  expending  $5,000  had  to  quit  for 
lack  of  drainage.  The  Hebraeka  Company  began  a  tunnel,  but  got  into  very 
hai'd  rock,  and  gave  it  up  after  expending  $10,000.  The  Gross€ompany  began 
a  tunnel  in  1856,  have  gone  in  1,200  feet,  expended  $55,000,  and  are  now  work- 
ing for  wages  to  get  the  means  of  continuing  their  tunnel,  which  is  still  in  the 
bed-rock. 

Quartz  ly  Siekka  Copntt. — Siena  has  very  few  quartz  mines  that  are  now 
profitable,  but  among  those  few  are  several  that  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
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tlie  liest  in  tlie  State.  There  is  one  set  of  (juaitz  regTilations  for  the  whole  county, 
and  those  were  published  in  the  rcpoit  of  1S66.  Some  rich  veins  have  been 
discovered  near  Gold  Lake,  bot  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
prove  their  permanent  value. 

SiEitKA  BtfTTES, — Tlie  Sierra  Buttes,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Reis  mine,  is 
S,000  i'eet  long,  and  is  situated  15  miles  east  of  Downic^'illo,  and  the  office  ia 
5,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  has  commonly  been  placed  at  7,200 
feet,  but  barometrical  observations  have  proved  that  the  latter  figures  ai-e  inooiTCct. 
Tlie  situation  is  on  a  steep  mountain  side,  1,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  tlie 
South  Yuba,  so  s^eep  that  there  is  no  wagon  road  near  it.  All  the  supplies  are 
brought  by  pack  animals— even  the  tiro-wood  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  mine  is  situated  on  a  lode  which  is  split  up  into  scveiai  branches;  the 
width  imm  wall  to  wall  being  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  of  this  width  from  40  tc 
70  feet  is  quartz,  with  intervening  horses  qt  beds  of  hard  blue  slate  of  the  same 
cliaractcr  as  the  walls.  In  some  phices  there  are  two  and  in  others  six  branches. 
The  course  of  the  lode  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  the  dip  is  40°  to  the 
northward.  Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  one  of  them  500  feet  long  hori- 
zontally. All  these  chimneys  are  vertical ;  the  pay  is  irregular  in  them,  sMpping 
from  one  branch  to  another ;  if  the  chimney  disappears  in  one  branch,  the  miners 
look  for  it  in  the  other  brajich.     No  pay  chimney  gives  out. 

AH  the  i-ock  is  extracted  through  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  six,  the  lowest 
one  being  S25  feet  above  the  upper  mill,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  upper- 
most workings  is  1,100  feet,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  1,500  feet  pei-pen- 
dioularly,  or  2,200  feet  following  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  opening  and  draining  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  by  tunnels.  There  are 
about  40,000  tons  of  pay  rock  now  in  sight,  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going  three 
years,  and  to  pay  $60,000  of  profit.  The  lower  tunnel  is  being  extended,  and 
it  that  should  strike  the  same  pay  clumneys  found  above,  with  the  same  size  and 
quality,  the  stock  of  good  ore  in  sight  will  be  200,000  tons,  enough  to  employ 
the  mills  15  years,  and  to  pay  $3,000,000.  This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most 
promising  project  now  in  progress  in  the  State  in  the  matter  of  opening  a  mine. 

The  mine  was  taken  np  in  1857,  and  has  been  worked  ever  since — pi-evloustc 
1857  with  aiTastras;  from  1857  to  1860,  with  eight  stamps,  five  an-asti'as  and 
two  Chile  rollers;  from  1860  to  1867,  -with  24  stamps;  and  since  June,  1867, 
ivith  28  stamps.  From  1853  to  1857,  six  tons  were  reduced  per  day,  or  l,S0O 
tons  i>er  year;  from  1857  to  1860,  6,000  tons  per  year;  from  1860  to  1S64, 
10,000  toils ;  from  1864  to  1866, 12,000  tons;  and  tlie  prosent  crushing  is  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  tons  per  year. 

The  average  yield  of  the  quartz  has  been  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  In  lS6ft 
it  was  over  S17.  In  the  last  report  the  receipts,  expenses  and  dividentb  wero' 
given  year  by  year  from  1857  to  1865,  showing  aggregates  of  $1,120,000  receipts^ 
$385,000  expenses,  and  $735,000  dividends. 

Inl866therece!ptswere$224,000;expenditares,S70,000;dividenda,$144,OOOi, 
and  $10,000  were  retained  in  the  treasury  more  than  at  the  end  of  1865.  The 
yield  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1867  was  $156,000,  and  the  tlividend  was 
$87,000.  The  yield  previous  to-1857  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total 
yield  from  the  discovery  to  the  1st  October,  1867,  $1,75,000,  and  the  dividends 
since  1857,  $966,000. 

The  yield  previous  to  1857  ia  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  total  yield  from 
the  discovery  to  the  1st  of  October,  1867,  $1,750,000,  and  the  dividends,  since 
1857,  $960,000. 

Previous  to  1S57  tho  quartz  was  assorted  carofully,  and  about  $40  per  ton  was 
obtained  from  all  worked  in  IS-W,  and  probably  as  much  in  1854  and  1855.  The 
largest  dividend  in  any  year  before  1866  was  $150,000,  in  1861,  showing  that 
theprofit  of  1866  was  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year. 

T^ere  arc  two  nulls,  one  of  16  and  the  other  of  12  stamps,  both  driven  by  tha- 
lU 
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same  water,  one  being  below  the  otlier,  in  theravine.  Amal^niation  is  effected  in 
the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  after  leaving  which  the  tiulings  ai-e  ground  in  17 
arrastras  on  shares.  Tlireo  companies,  with  four  arraetras  each,  pay  a  quarter 
of  their  receipts  to  the  Sierra  Buttes  Company,  which  derived  $3,000  in  all  from 
that  source  ia  1866 ;  and  there  are  five  anastras  below,  wliich  pay  $40  in  all  p«r 
month.  These  17  arrastras  are  all  pla^jed  in  tlie  i-avine,  one  below  another,  so 
that  all  ore  driven  by  the  same  water.  The  arms  to  which  the  ninllera  are 
attached  are  also  the  arms  of  the  driving  wheel,  which  is  horizontal,  with  perpen- 
dicular bucteta  against  which  the  water  rushes  nnder  a  pressure.  The  bottom 
and  sides  and  mulleis  of  tlie  an-astras  are  of  groeustone. 

In  the  summer  60  men  are  employed,  and  in  the  winter  fi-om  52  to  54.  There 
are  28  miners,  10  carmen  and  transporters,  nine  men  in  the  mills,  two  carpenters, 
two  blacksmitlis,  two  cooks,  and  several  packers. 

IjSDEPENDBHCE. — ^The  Independence  mine,  4,500  feet  long,  adjoining  the 
Sierra  Buttes  mine  on  the  west,  on  the  same  lode,  has  the  cliff  and  terial  branches, 
but  not  tlie  rose,  as  found  in  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine— or  rather,  the  rose  Js  found, 
but  it  has  no  r^ulaiity  or  importance.  The  cliff  and  ferial  have  the  same  general 
cliaraeteristics  Eere  as  in  the  adjoining  claim,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  occurrence  of  regular  pay  cliimneys  in  the  cliff  and  of  pockets  in  the 
serial.  If  a  pocket  is  found  in  the  serial  near  the  hanging  wall,  the  diff  opp<^te 
is  rich  on  the  foot  wall.  Tlie  work  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cliff,  which  here 
has  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  quartz  varies  &om  3  to  23  feet. 
A  depth  of  310  feet  has  been  reached,  and  800  feet  have  been  run  on  the  vein. 
There  are  three  pay  chimnej'S,  the  largest  one  400  feet  long  horizontally.  They 
are  nearly  vertical,  but  dip  a  little  to  the  west. 

There  is  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuretsin  the  quartz;  they  contain  on  an  average 
S75  per  ton ;  and  the  superintendent  says  they  are  so  magnetic  that  three-fourths 
of  the  particles  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 

The  total  yield  in  1866  was  $108,000;  the  average  yield  per  ton  $10,  and 
there  is  enough  ore  in  sight  of  that  quality  to  last  three  years. 

The  first  mill,  erected  in  1856,  began  to  run  in  Februaiy,  1857,  and  was 
burned  down;  the  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalanches  of  snow;  tlie 
third  mill,  built  in  1861,  and  now  running,  has  24  stamps,  and  is  driven  by  two 
overshot  wheels,  each  32j  feet  in  diameter,  both  gearing  into  the  same  pinion- 
wheel,  and  both  driven  by  the  same  water,  one  being  immediately  over  the  other. 
As  the  mill  is  1,500  feet  above  the  south  branch  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  on  a 
very  steep  hillside,  thousands  of  stamps  could  be  driven  by  wheels  placed  one 
below  another  on  the  steep  ravine. 

The  mine  can  be  opened  1,000  feet  below  the  present  working  levels  by 
tunnels.  The  ore  now  obtained  is  extracted  through  a  tnnnel,  to  which  it  is 
hoisted  by  steam.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons, 
below  which  are  blankets;  and  the  tailings  from  these,  after  havinglain  a  week 
to  oxydise,  are  thrown  into  the  battery,  and  It  is  supposed  tbat  840  or  #50  per 
ton  are  obtained  fi'om  them.     They  are  never  worked  separately. 

In  extremely  cold  weather  not  so  much  gold  is  obtained  as  in  summer,  and 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  three  per  cent.  Since  1S56,  875,000  have  been  expended 
on  buildings,  $27,000  on  flumes,  and  $5,000  on  roads. 

EJETSTONE. — ^The  Keystone  mine,  15  miles  eastward  from  Downieville,  has  a 
lode  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west,  and  nearly  vertical.  The 
walls  are  of  black  slate,  and  the  quartz  is  a  yellow  ribbon  rock.  There  is  no 
baiTen  vein-stone,  the  walls  pinching  together  at  the  ends  of  the  three  pay  chim- 
neys, which  go  down  perpendicularly.  A  depth  of  550  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  drifts  have  been  ran  500  feet  on  the  vein.  A  tunnel,  to  be  700  feet  long, 
has  been  started  to  stiike  the  vein  300  feet  below  the  present  workings.  It  has 
already  gone  in  400  feet.  The  gold  is  fine  and  free  and  evenly  distributed 
through  the  pay  chimney,  except  one  streak  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  richest. 
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The  seams  in  the  quartz,  instead  of  being  paTa.llel  with  the  direction  of  tLe  vein, 
cross  at  an  angle.  The  average  yield  is  817  per  ton,  and  15  tons  are  crushed 
per  day.  The  mill  was  erected  in  1857,  with  eight  stamps,  and  four  were  added 
in  1SC6,  making  12  in  all.  The  pulp  ia  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  cop- 
per aprons,  from  which  it  passes  over  blankets,  and  the  tailings  from  these  are 
worked  in  Knox's  pan. 

Pkimeosb. — The  Primrose,  3,700  feet  long,  is  two  miles  north  of  the  Sierra 
Biittos,  on  a  vein  wMch  runs  east  and  west,  dips  a  little  to  the  south,  and  is  from 
1  foot  to  40  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  hard  and  smooth.  A  depth  of  150 
feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  run  on  the  vein  250  feet.  There  is 
one  pay  chimney,  50  feet  long  at  the  surface,  horizontally,  and  250  at  the  deepest 
workings.  A  12-stamp  miU  was  built  in  1858,  but  is  now  so  dilapidated  that  it 
should  be  rebuilt.  The  mine  was  in  a  paying  condirion,  yielding  $15  per  ton, 
when  the  company  purchased  the  adjacent  Good  Hope  mine  for  $39,000,  incurred 
ft  debt  for  payment  with  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  undertook  to  work  the  latter 
mine,  moving  the  mill  to  it.  The  expenses  thus  made  overwhelmed  the  company, 
and  mine  and  mill  were  sold  for  debt.  The  total  yield  of  the  Primrose  mine  has 
been  $226,000,  and  it  is  generally  considered  in  Sierra  county  a  valuable  mine. 

Mixes  near  the  Sieeea  Buttes. — Chipp's  mine,  1,100  feet  long,  near  the 
Sierra  Buttes,  is  on  a  vein  three  feet  wide,  with  an  east  and  west  course.  It  has 
been  worked  irregularly  since  1858,  and  the  yield  has  been  irregular,  sometimes 
large  and  sometimes  small.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is  a 
fonr-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1858. 

The  Bigelow  mine,  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  and  feupposed  to  be  on  the 
same  vein,  has  a  four-stamp  mill,  which  has  been  idle  four  or  five  years. 

About  600  feet  east  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  lode,  and  near  the  mine  of  that  name, 
was  found  in  1865  apocket  of  gold  in  oohroas  clay,  with  no  vein-stone,  but  with 
well-defined  walls.  The  pocket  yielded  $13,000  gross  and  $10,000  net.  The 
yield  was  from  $300  to  $700  per  day  to  the  man  while  it  was  worked. 

Mines  keae  Alleghant  and  Miunesota. — The  Briggs  quartz  mine,  half 
a  mile  above  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  two  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west.  An 
eight-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1863,  and  is  now  idle.  The  best  yield  of  the  quartz 
was  $7  per  ton,  and  the  assay  value  about  $20. 

The  French  mine,  one  mile  southeast  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  four  feet  wide, 
very  rich  in  spots.     A  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  in  1863,  hut  is  not  running 

The  Hainbow  mine,  near  Chipp's  Flat,  was  found  in  a  gravel  tunnel  2,000  feet 
from  the  mouth,  and  from  that  an  incline  was  run  down  the  vein.  The  rock  is 
rich,  but  the  shaft  incline  is  fDled  wilh  water,  and  there  are  many  disadvantages 
in  working  a  mine  situated  like  this  one.  Aji  eight-stamp  mill  was  erected  in 
1858,  and  has  stood  idle  four  or  five  years. 

The  Oak  Plat  mine,  on  Kanaka  ereek,  one  mile  fr-om  Chipp's  Flat,  has  a  vein 
four  feet  wide  running  east  and  west.  There  are  two  tunnels,  each  500  feet  long, 
and  work  is  now  being  done  on  the  lower  tunnel  to  open  the  mine.  A  four-stamp 
mill  was  built  in  1862,  was  afterwards  torn  down,  and  is  now  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Newell  quartz  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  above  Chipp's  Flat,  has 
a  10-stamp  mill,  which  is  standing  idle,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

The  American  Hill  mine,  four  miles  east  of  Minnesota,  has  a  vein  five  feet 
thick  on  an  average.  A  six-stamp  mill,  built  in  1858,  paid  well  for  a  time,  but 
was  sold  for  debt  and  has  been  idle  for  eight  months. 

The  Union  mine,  in  Wet  mvine,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  has  a  pocket  vein 
18  inches  wide.  It  has  yielded  $75,000,  including  $15,000  taken  out  in  a  hand 
mortar.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  which  was  built  in  1S64  and  has  been 
idle  three  or  four  months.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  mine  is  troubled 
with  ^vater. 

The  Ironside  mine,  seven  miles  east  of  Alleghany,  is  reputed  to  be  rich  with 
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refrn«toiy  ore.  An  eight-stamp  mill,  built  in  1864,  ran  two  montlis  and  Las 
sinco  been  idle. 

The  Twenty-one  mine,  on  Kanaka  creek,  one  mile  below  AHegliany,  lias  pro- 
daoed  little.     A  four-stamp  mill  built  in  1866  is  Btanding  idle. 

The  Consolidated  mine,  on  Jim  Crow  canon,  east  of  Alleghany,  has  a  vein, 
bat  very  little  gold.  A  16-stamp  mill,  erected  in  1863,  has  been  taken  doivn, 
and  is  to  be  moved  to  a  vein  above  Forest  City.  The  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  spent  590,000  on  their  mine  and  mill. 

Mines  near  Downieville. — ITie  Wlieeler  mill,  near  Downieville,  is  stand- 
ing idle.    It  once  had  eight  stamps,  and  now  has  but  four. 

The  CroM  Bluff  mine,  two  miles  above  DownieviUe,  is  being  opened  by  a 
tunnel.     There  is  a  12-stamp  mill  standing  idle. 

'J^he  Kanaka  mine,  six  miles  east  of  Downieville,  is  standing  idle,  with  a 
20-stamp  null,  the  property  of  a  New  York  company. 


SECTION    II. 

YUBA   COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  Tuba  comity  is  valley  land,  but  the  eastern  end  reaches 
to  a  considerable  altitude  in  the  Sierra,  Camptonville  being  4,300  feet  above  the 

The  county  debt  is  $300,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes  together  are 
«3  17. 

The  principal  mining  towns  are  Brown's  Valley,  Timbuctoo,  Smartsville, 
Sucker  Flat,  and  CamptonvUle. 

Campton,  Brown's,  amd  Hansonville. — Camptonville  is  an  old  channel 
which  appears  north  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra  county,  and  south  at  San  Juan, 
in  Nevada  county.  At  Camptonville  it  appears  near  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  and 
is  nearly  worked  out.  There  are  three  hydraulic  companies  at  work  there,  each 
using  about  200  inches  of  water.  The  shipment  of  gold  from  Camptonville  is 
now  about  $500,000  per  year;  seven  years  ago  it  was  $700,000. 

Brownsville,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  had  ravine  diggings,  which 
Are  nearly  exhausted.     There  ai'e  now  numerous  orchfcds  in  the  neigliborhood, 

Hansonville,  four  miles  south  of  Brownsville,  has  some  ravine  and  some  quartz 
claims.  About  $10,000  Lave  been  taken  out  of  quartz  pockets  in  hand  moi-tars. 
Seventy-five  inches  of  water  are  used  for  irrigating  vineyards. 

Tuba  River. — The  Tuba  river,  which  was  once  lined  with  numerous  large 
mining  towns,  has  now  been  filled  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  with  gravel  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  the  sites  of  all  the  river  campa  are  now  buried.  There 
were  13  bars  on  the  river  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county,  and  all  rich. 
At  Parks'a  bar  in  1852,  there  were  eight  companies  at  work  in  the  river  bed,  with 
$318,000  invested  in  dams,  flumes,  pumps,  &c.,  and  with  200  hired  laborers.  The 
total  number  of  voters  was  over  400,  and  the  gold  yield  during  pail;  of  the  summer 
was  about  S10,000  per  day.  The  Ohio  Company  took  out  $96,000  in  the  season; 
the  Canal  Company,  $108,000;  the  Squaw  Company,  $60,009;  the  Escelsior 
■Compai^l  $89,000 ;  the  Patch  Company,  $60,000.  The  Canal  Company  in  1851 
pmd  $150,000  dividends.  'ITieso  figures  ai^e  derived  frem  notes  taken  in  1852, 
by  Lyman  Aekley,  esq.,  who  was  at  that  time  State  census  agent  for  Yuba  county. 

The  Sucker  Fiat  Chasnel. — ^The  leading  mining  district  of  the  county 
is  at  SmartsviUe,  which  has  Timbuctoo,  a  mile  distant  on  tlie  west.  Sucker  Flat, 
half  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  Mooney  Flat,  two  miles  cast.  An  old  channel  from 
600  to  1,000  feet  wide  runs  through  Timbuctoo,  Sucker  Flat,  and  Moonoy  Flat, 
leaving  Smartsville  to  the  southwest.    The  bottom  of  this  channel  has  not  been 
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worket!  for  any  distanTO,  and  thei'efore  ita  course,  whether  to  tho  southeast  or  the 
northwest,  has  not  been  ascertaine'd,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  ran  to  the  nortli- 
ivcst.  From  Sncicer  Fhit  to  Timbuctoo  there  is  a  ridge  composed  entirely  of 
aimferous  gravel,  except  a  stiatum  of  white  cement,  as  it  is  usually  called,  about 
150  feet  below  the  surface.  This  cement  is  from  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  contains 
a  little  gold. 

TrsiBUCTOO. — The  claims  at  Timbnctoo  are  tho  following,  beginning  at  the 
west,  and  running  eastward  on  the  old  cliannel : 

Mr.  Warren  had  an  original  location  of  135  by  100  feet,  bnt  this  was  not  largo 
enough  to  justify  the  expense  of  the  preparation  necessary  for  hydraulic  washing, 
and  ho  pnrchaseil  others  adjoining,  and  the  present  Warren  Company  own  500  feet 
square,  with  a  l>ed  of  gravel  130  feet  deep.  Forty  feet  at  the  surface  are  of  gi'avel 
and  boulderg,  then  comes  pipe-clay,  30' feet  deep,  and  then  a  deep  stratum  of 
blue  cement,  which  is  richest  near  the  bed  rock.  Drainage  is  obtained  through 
an  open  cut,  which  with  the  flumes  and  other  work  and  materials  necessary  for 
washing,  cost  $18,000.  Tlie  supply  of  water  is  very  iiTcgular,  bnt  when  it  can 
bo  had,  500  inches  arc  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day.  Labor,  powder, 
and  other  expenses  amount  to  $150  per  day  more,  and  the  yield  is  $300  per  day. 
About  10  men  are  employed.  It  is  said  that  $60,000  have  been  paid  for  water 
to  wash  the  ground  of  th^  company. 

The  Aiitone  Company  b^an  work  in  1853,  drilling,  and  foimd  very  rich 
cement,  which,  when  washed  in  a  short  sluice,  paid  them  $50  per  day  to  the 
liand,  though  much  of  the  cement  was  not  dissolved.  A  fence  was  built  to  hold 
the  tailings,  W'hich  after  intervals  were  washed  again  and  again,  paying  almost 
as  well  as  at  first.  In  1854  they  began  to  pipe,  and  the  claim  still  yields  well. 
They  have  paid  $70,000  for  water,  which  they  cannot  always  get  when  they 
would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Union  Company's  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Antone.  Their 
claim  has  been  nearly  as  rich,  and  they  have  paid  more  for  water. 

The  Michigan  Company  have  a  claim  1,000  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  vicinity,  the  total  yield  having 
been  $500,000,  of  which  $150,000  have  been  paid  for  water,  and  $50,000  as 
diridenda.  The  npper  strata  have  been  nearly  all  washed  away,  and  the  com- 
pany arc  now  running  a  tunnel  to  be  700  feet  long,  through  which  to  wash  the 
stratum  next  the  bed  rock. 

After  passing  several  claims,  wo  come  to  the  Babb  Company,  who  have  500 
by  400  feet.  The  surface  of  their  claim  has  been  washed  off  to  a  depth  of  130 
feet,  yielding  $250,000,  of  which  $95,000  went  for  water.  They  have  a  tnnnel 
1,100  feet  long,  but  it  is  so  located  that  it  ^ves  a  bank  only  30  feet  deep  at  the 
front.  The  lato  results,  however,  are  very  satisfactory.  One  dean  up  of  21J 
days  yielded  $7,800;  another  of  19  days  yielded  $7,000;  and  a  third  of  22  days 
gave  §12,000.  They  paid  $90  a  day  for  water,  use  600  inches,  and  employ 
from  8  to  12  men.  They  own  half  of  the  Michigan  tnnnel,  and  the  two  Com- 
panies will  make  alternate  runs  throurfi  it. 

Sucker  Flat  Claims. — The  Blue  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company  have  a  large 
claim  at  Sucker  Flat,  have  worked  it  nine  years,  and  have  piped  away  half  the 
area,  60  feet  from  the  sui'fece,  washing  through  an  open  cut.  They  are  numing 
a  bed  rock  tunnel  to  he  2,270  feet  long  and  110  feet  deep.  This  enterprise  was 
commenced  in  November,  1S66,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years,  at  cost  of 
$100,000.  The  depth  of  the  gravel  has  not  been  ascertained  precisely,  so  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  tnnnel  wiU  dcsun  the  claim  to  the  bed  rook. 

The  Union  Company  have  a  large  claim,  have  washed  off  one-fourth  of  it  to 
depth  of  60  feet  in  one  part  and  120  feet  in  another.  They  are  not  piping  now, 
and  intend  to  tiul  into  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  finished. 

The  Blue  Cement  Company  have  a  claim  500  feet  long,  by  240  feet  wide,  on 
which  they  began  to  pipe  this  year,  with  20  men  and  500  inches  of  water.    Their 
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present  bank  is  33  feet  deep.  They  are  now  cutting  a  tunnel  30  feet  deeper,  and 
they  expect  in  tail  into  the  Blae  Point  tunnel  when  it  is  completed. 

The  Nevada  Reservoir  Ditct  Company  own  about  100  acres,  supposed  to  be  all 
hydraulic  ground,  on  the  Bine  Lead,  near  Sucker  Flat  and  Mooney  Flat,  enough 
to  last  50  years. 

TheO'Brienclfumis  1,100  feet  long  on  the  iidge,  and  includes  30  a«res.  The 
present  -workings  are  140  feet  deep  to  the  white  cement,  and  the  gravel  is  washed 
jn  a  sluice  3,000  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  600  inches;  the  yield 
from  8150  to  $250  per  day,  and  the  net  profit  $15,000  per  year.  A  tunnel 
210  feet  below  the  present  sluioe,  to  be  800  leet  long,  and  to  cost  $50,000,  has 
been  cut  260  feet,  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  This  tunnel  will  be  deep 
enough  to  di-ain  the  bed  rock  for  some  distance  each  way. 

McAllis  and  Gordon  have  700  feet  of  the  ridge,  and  have  lately  completed  a 
tunnel  1,500  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  to  work  the  upper  lead  or  the  gravel 
above  the  white  cement,  and  within  175  feet  of  the  surface.  Five  years  will  be 
required  to  work  off  this  upper  lead.  The  distance  from  rim  rock  to  rim  i-ock 
across  the  channel  in  this  claim  is  1,000  feet.  Seven  men  are  employed,  and 
500  inches  of  water  consumed.-  A  tunnel  to  work  the  lower  lead  under  the  white 
cement  will  require  three  years'  work. 

The  Taylor  claim,  300  by  600  feet,  is  half  worked  out,  and  has  paid  very  well, 
yielding  with  600  inches  of  water  from  $300  to  $400  per  day,  lately  the  latter 
sum.    Six  men  are  employed. 

The  Excelsior  Water  Company  have  a  claim  600  by  1,000  freet,  from  which 
they  have  obtained  $300  or  $400,  and  somerimes  $500  per  day. 

The  Pittsburg  claim  is  2,000  feet  long  on  the  old  channel,  and  is  owned  by 
an  eastern  company,  which  paid  $300,000  in  currency  for  it.  They  are  now  wash- 
ing through  a  tunnel  that  cost  $80,000,  and  the  daily  yield  is  repoited  to  be  $660, 
with  600  inches  and  12  men.  The  present  bank  is  only  30  feet  deep,  and  a  new 
tunnel,  to  be  76  feet  lower,  and  1,600  feet  has  been  cut  400  feet,  and  two  shafts 
Iiavo  been  commenced  on  the  line,  so  as  to  have  four  additional  working  faces. 

Smaktsvillb  Blue  Geatel, — The  Smartsville  Blue  Gravel  Company  have 
a  claim  of  aboat  150  acres  at  Sucker  Flat,  The  channel  is  at  least  200  yards 
wide,  and  its  depth  has  never  been  ascert^ed  precisely.  On  the  bed  rock  lies 
%  stratum  of  barren  blue  cement,  5  or  10  feet  thick,  conttuning  lai^  boulders 
:>f  granite  and  slate.  Kext  comes  a  stratum  of  hard  blue  pay  cement,  containing 
large  boulders  of  slate  trap  and  granite,  a  few  pebbles,  including  some  of  quartz, 
and  much  quartz  sand.  It  requires  an  espeiienced  eye  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  lower  layer,  but  it  is  important  to  know  their  predse  limits,  for  all  of  the  pay 
cement  is  to  bo  washed  away,  and  all  of  the  baiTcn  left  in  its  place.  Then  comes 
a  stratum  of  soft  blue  cement,  55  feet  deep,  softer  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  in  places  where  the  bed  rook  is  lower  than  elsewhere.  There  are 
very  few  boulders  in  this  stratum,  and  the  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  and  less 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  gravel  and  the  richest  jiay  in  this 
layer  are  found  near  the  top.  There  ai-e  great  variations  in  the  liardness,  but 
none  is  soft  enough  to  pipe  down. 

The  top  stratum  is  fine  red  gravel,  from  25  to  75  feet  deep,  softer  than  the 
blue,  but  still  not  soft  enough  to  pipe.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  of  slate,  green- 
stone, and  quartz,  the  last  very  fine. 

Many  trees  are  found  in  the  clfum,  some  carbonized,  others  partly  rotten,  arid 
partly  replaced  by  sulphurets  of  iron.  There  are  no  petrifactions  and  no  human 
bones  or  articles  showing  human  workmanship. 

Powder  is  used  more  extensively  here  than  in  any  other  hydraulic  claim,  prob- 
ably more  than  in  any  other  mine  in  California.  All  the  strata  are  too  liard  to  be 
piped  down  with  economy,  and  some  of  tliem  are  so  hard  in  places  that  the  pipe 
would  scarcely  affect  them.  So  much  powder  has  been  used  here  that  its  employ- 
ment is  reduced  to  a  system.    The  quantity  of  powder  for  the  blast  depends 
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upon  the  depth  of  the  bank  and  the  surface  ai-ea  to  bo  loosened.  If  the  bank 
is  50  feet  de«p  a  tunnel  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  two  and  a  half  wide  may 
bo  run  in  75  feet ;  a  cross-drift  60  feet  long  is  cut  a^iross  the  end  at  right  angles, 
and  another  similar  cross-drift  of  equal  length  55  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  300  kega  may  be  used  in  such  a  blast,  all  distributed  along  in  the  cross- 
diifts  and  in  the  tunnel  beyond  the  first  ci'oss-diift.  20  kegs  near  the  intersec- 
tion are  opened  by  taking  out  the  beads ;  the  others  are  left  closed,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  all  be  opened  by  the  explosion  of  the  SO.  Prom  the  inter- 
section to  ivithin  10  feet  of  the  month  wooden  troughs  two  inches  wide  and  deep 
inside  are  laid,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  powder  is  poured  in,  leading  to  an  open 
keg.  The  10  feet  next  the  mouth  are  laid  carefully  with  a  fuse,  and  for  that 
distance  the  tunnel  is  filled  in  with  dirt.  When  the  blast  is  fii-ed  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  is  heard,  the  earth  vises  slowly  about  10  feet;  it  then  settles  down,  leaving 
a  dust  behind  it,  and  on  examination  an  ai^ea  about  120  feet  square  will  be  found 
all  shattered. 

By  blasting,  the  wafer  is  enabled  to  cany  off  twico  as  much  dirt  as  it  would 
otherwise;  and  as  500  inches  of  water  ai'e  used  at  an  expense  of  $75  per  day, 
there  is  a  vast  saving.  The  cost  of  powder  is  lai-ge,  as  about  10,000  pounds  are 
consumed  monthly  on  an  average  in  this  one  cldm.  After  the  ground  has  been 
blown  the  pipes  can  bring  down  more  than  they  can  caiTy  away,  so  about  one- 
third  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  bank,  while  tlie  reminder  is 
thrown  through  the  pipes. 

The  portion  of  the  claim  worked  is  a  hole  200  yards  wide,  600  long,  and  100 
feet  deep  in  the  hill  or  ridge.  The  dirt  from  this  holo  has  been  carried  off  through 
a  tiiDnel  1,700  feet  long,  and  without  a  tunnel  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
wash  away  the  immense  mass  of  gravel.  At  first  a  hole  was  washed  75  feet  deep, 
and  then  another  73  feet  deeper,  and-  thns  there  is  a  bench  in  the  claim, 

i"or  the  sake  of  economy  in  washing  it  is  customary  to  have  three  places  to 
work  upon  at  a  time,  so  that  after  the  pipes  have  been  playing  tor  two  hours  at 
one  place  they  may  be  turned  upon  another,  and  the  minere  can  then  go  and 
brejjc  up  with  their  picks  the  large  hard  lumps  which  the  water  can  neither  break 
up  nor  carry  off. 

The  sluices  have  a  grade  of  7  inches  to  12  feet,  and  ai-e  paved  with  wooden 
blocks  and  boulders  of  basalt.  Tlie  entire  sluice  is  cleaned  up  once  in  four 
months,  and  half  of  it  at  intervals  of  two  months.  At  the  cleaning  np  clean 
water  is  ran  through  so  as  to  carry  off  the  surplus  dirt  and  gravel,  and  the  water 
is  nearly  shut  off.  The  false  sides  are  taken  off  and  washed  with  a  little  water. 
The  wooden  blocks  in  the  bottom  are  set  up  edgewise,  washed  off,  and  taken 
out ;  200  inches  of  water  are  turned  on,  and  this  cleans  the  dirt  from  the  rock 
paving,  which  is  taken  out  and  put  to  one  side.  The  ades  of  the  flume  are 
scraped  and  swept.  Boards  10  inches  high  are  fitte<l  tightly  across  the  sluice  at 
intervals,  and  tough  clay  is  pat  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  so  that  no  quicksilvor, 
gold,  or  water  can  pass  except  over  the  top  of  the  boaixl.  This  is  done  before 
the  rock  paving  is  moved.  Two  htmdred  inches  of  water  are  now  turned  on, 
and  all  the  gold,  amalgam,  qiuckeilver,  black  sand,  and  heavy  gravel  are  col- 
lected above  the  boards.  As  they  have  three  tons  of  quicksilver  in  the  elnice 
at  a  time,  and  expect  to  find  at  least  $40,000  of  gold  at  a  large  clean-up,  the 
operation  requires  some  work.  The  usual  time  consumed  in  the  cleaning  up  is 
48  hours,  and  three  days  more  elapse  before  the  sluices  are  agiun  in  ranning 
order.  There  are  three  large  clean-ups  of  about  140,000  each,  and  three  small 
ones  each  of  about  $25,000,  in  a  yeai\     Thirty  men  are  employed. 

Tlie  total  yield  since  March,  1864,  when  the  claim  became  productive,  has 
been  about  $1,000,000. 

The  report  of  1866  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  clium  and  some  details,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  now. 

SicARD  Flat, — Sicard  Flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  two  miles 
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fi-om  TiniliQctoo,  lias  hydraulic  diggings  in  a  bed  of  gravel  90  foet  deep.  The 
l)est  pay  is  in  n  bed  of  gray  grayel  from  4  to  10  feet  deep  on  the  bed  rock,  but 
none  of  it  is  ricb  enough  to  pay  for  dril'ting.  The  boulders  are  of  trap,  and 
seldom  weigh  more  than  100  pounds.  Tho  widest  part  of  the  channel  Is  400 
yards  wide  on  tho  surface,  but  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  on  the  north- 
oastcm  eido.  The:-o  is  not  enough  pressure  to  pipe  well,  and  the  dirt  is  not  soft 
enough  to  dissolve  entirely  at  the  fii-st  washine;  though  in  most  claims  it  gets 
only  one.  In  mauy  claims  tunnels  and  cross-drifts  six  feet  high  are  cut  at  inter 
vals  of  8  or  12  feet  each  way,  and  ia  three  or  four  days  the  pillars  give  way  and 
the  gravel  above  is  well  broken  up  by  tho  fall.  General  rumor  says  that  Sieard 
Flat  has  never  paid. 

Tho  Lower  Diggings  claim,  on  tho  southwest  end  of  the  Flat,  is  400  feet  square, 
uses  600  inches  of  water  in  the  spring,  and  employs  nine  men.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  cUim.  Tho  yield  for  the  season  of  1866-7 
was  S13,000,  and  tho  expenses  for  tho  season  were  about  $1,000  per  month, 

Tho  Gates  claim,  060  by  400  feet,  and  the  Black  claim,  200  by  400  feet, 
have  not  been  worked  for  thi-ee  yeai's. 

On  tho  adeof  the  lidge  facing  Pai-ks's  Bar  is  the  McQueen  claim,  800  by  400 
feet,  with  a  ditch  carrying  600  inches  of  water  belonging  to  it.  This  claim, 
when  last  worked,  yielded  no  profit. 

The  TJnion  claim  has  not  been  worked  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Beo'Ws's  Valley. — Brown's  Valley,  11  miles  northeastward  from  Marysville, 
and  about  500  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  rich  qiiartz  district. 

The  Daniel  "Webster  Company  have  3,600  feet  on  the  Jefierson  lodo,  have 
gone  donn  90  feet,  and  there  stopped  work  three  years  ago.  Thoy  aro  now 
reorganizing  and  preparing  to  start  again. 

The  Pacific  has  COO  feet,  went  down  60  feet,  and  ia  doing  nothing.  The  claim 
has  been  in  litigation  for  five  years, 

JErFEESON. — The  Jefierson  mine  is  780  feet  long  on  tho  Pennsylvania  lode, 
which  has  j-ieHed  most  of  the  gold  obtsuned  in  Brown's  valley.  The  vein  ran 
north  and  south,  dips  45°  to  tho  cast  with  the  course  and  cleavage  of  the  slates, 
and  has  two  main  bi-anches  which  unite  at  a  depth  of  360  feet  m  tho  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  the  surfoco  at  the  north  end  of  that  mine  and  at  tho  south  end  of 
the  Jefferson.  The  eastern  branch  bas  mostly  bluish  qujatz,  and  ia  not  dis- 
tinctly traceable  within  90  feet  of  the  surface  at  the  shafts  of  the  Jefferson  and 
Pennsylvania  mines.  The  western  branch  It&a  mostly  yellowish  quartz.  Each 
branch  in  places  is  10  feet  wide  or  more. 

The  width  in  tho  Jefferson  mine  varies  from  1^  to  14  feet,  with  an  average  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  main  incline  is  down  612  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  mn 
400  feet  on  the  vein,  A  fine  pay  chimney  found  near  the  northern  line  was  1 00 
feet  long  at  tho  surface,  and  160  feet  down,  enLirged  so  as  to  he  nearly  300  feet 
long  horizontally,  and  maintained  tho  same  width  to  the  300-foot  level,  where  it 
seemed  to  split, 

Tho  jield  at  the  surface  was  sometimes  as  high  as  $10  per  ton,  and  for  small 
bodies  of  ore  even  rose  to  $300,  but  during  the  last  four  years  bas  at  no  time 
exceeded  $15.  Tho  following  table  shows  the  yield  of  the  mine  since  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  company,  for  the  several  mine  years  ending 
December  1st : 


Keceipta. 

Labor. 

Other espenaee 

DM.... 

EiSSiS 

ISI 

|ia  eases 

38,596  17 

'is'i 

$4a,«io 

15,800 

409,  «17  M 

1.1.  IIS  51 

91,169  14 

'. 
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The  year  18G3,  in  the  above  table,  began  on  tlic  13th  Septemlier,  when  tLo 
company  took  possession;  and  the  yeav  1867  comes  do^ra  only  to  the  first  of 
October.  Before  September  13, 1863,  the  yield  lia*!  been  about  $130,000,  mak- 
inij  the  total  production  of  the  mine  6-539,000, 

In  1,300  tons  of  ore  tliere  is  one  ton  of  salpharetSj  which  yield  $3S0  of  gold 
per  ton. 

The  iincnGss  of  the  gold  at  tho  surface  was  840,  and  at  600  feet  below  it  is 
863  to  865. 

The  mill  has  12  stamps  and  three  Harney  pans.  About  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  is  obtained  from  the  pans.  Thei-e  ai-e  two  engines,  one  of 
60  and  the  other  of  30-horse  power.  In  this  mill  the  scraps  of  iron  f<xind  in  the 
mortar,  consisting  of  fragments  ii-om  the  shoes,  dies,  shovels,  picts,  hammers, 
and  drills,  ai-e  eaiefully  saved,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  gold  driven  into 
tlieir  interstices  while  they  ai-e  battered  about  in  the  ore.  From  20  to  50  pounds 
are  collected  in  a  month,  and  after  being  digested  in  warm  snlphinio  acid  until 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  eaten  off  the  surfoce,  they  yield  about  $S  of  gold  for 
every  pound  of  iron.  The  larger  scraps,  before  going  into  tho  acid,  were  broken 
up  with  a  sledgo  hammer.  Tho  shoes  and  dies  contained  the  gold  chiefly  on  the 
face,  and  these,  instead  of  being  broken  up  and  put  into  acid,  were  boiled  half 
an  horn;  in  water,  and  then  they  were  hammered  and  the  particles  of  gold  fell 
out  of  tho  interstices. 

In  a  diagram  the  Pennsylvania  shaft  is  shown  running  down  into  the  ground 
claimed  by  the  Jefferson.  Tho  two  companies  agree  about  their  boundary  line 
at  the  surface,  but  they  have  a  dispute  as  to  the  dkection  of  the  line  below  the 
surface ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  taken  some  valuable  quartz  from 
the  disputed  ground,  the  Jefferson  Company  have  sued  item  for  $100,000,  its 
alleged  value.  The  main  question  in  the  suit  relates  to  the  direction  of  the  vein. 
If  the  plane  of  the  lode  were  vertical — that  is,  if  the  lode  had  no  dip— tliere 
would  be  no  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  after  the  point  of  junction  at  tho 
surface  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  this  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the 
direction  of  the  boundary  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  runs 
with  tho  meridian  the  boundary  plane  would  be  parallel  with  tho  equator.  We 
have  no  express  provision  in  our  statutes  relative  to  the  legal  point,  but  the  courts 
wiU  no  doubt  decide,  when  the  question  is  raised,  that  the  limit  of  a  lode  mine  is 
a  lino  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  its 
horizontal  direction.  If  a  book  is  set  up  vertically  on  a  table  and  another  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  45°  is  pushed  against  its  side,  the  end  of  the  sloping  book 
will  not  fit  against  the  other  unless  the  two  books  meet  at  right  angles.  Put  up 
two  books  sloping  at  45°  so  as  to  touch  at  the  upper  comers,  with  a  difference  of 
10"  or  15"  in  their  direction,  and  their  ends  will  show  how  tho  boundary  lines 
of  mines  run  in  different  directions  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  lode.  The 
Jefferson  and  Pennsylvania  agree  at  the  surface,  but  500  feet  down  there  are 
50  feet  of  vein  in  dispute  between  them. 

I'EXNStLVANiA. — The  Pennsylvania  Company,  incorporated  at  Marysville, 
has  1,300  feet  on  the  Pennsylvania  lode  and  its  branches,  adjoining  tho  Jeffer- 
son on  tlie  nortli;  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  pay  chimneys  found  on  tha 
latter  mine  dip  into  the  Pennsylvania, 

Adepthof  000  feet  has  been  reached  on  an  incline,  and  drifts  have  been  run  200 
feet  on  the  vein.    Two  pay  chimneys  ai-e  worked,  and  two  others  have  been  found. 

The  company  commenced  work  in  1863,  ran  domi  110  feet  on  tho  Pennsyl- 
vania lode,  then  struck  across  into  the  Jefferson,  spent  $75,000  before  getting 
any  return,  and  then  spent  $75,000  of  the  net  receipts  in  opening  the  mine  and 
building  the  mill.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  yet,  and  the  $75,000  expended 
on  the  mine  and  mill  have  not  been  reimbursed.  During  the  last  ten  months, 
according  to  the  statements  of  tho  president  of  the  company,  the  net  yield  above 
ordinary  expenses  has  been  S7,500  per  month.     The  avei'j^e  yield  at  present  is 
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$15  per  ton ;  the  amount  crushed  per  inontli  from  900  to  1,000  tons ;  the  ordinary 
expenses  34,500,  leaving  $10,000  net  per  month. 

There  is  one  ton  of  sulphurets,  containing  $1,000,  m  1,000  tons  of  quartz. 

The  mill  has  16  stamps,  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  claim,  and  is  driven 
\>y  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse-power.  The  quartz  is  hoisted  by  steam. '  Amal- 
gamation is  effected  in  the  mortar  and  on  a  copper  apron,  below  which  are  blankets, 
and  the  tailings  from  these  are  ground  in  fonr  ChQo  mills.  Wheeler  and  Ban- 
<lall  pans  are  now  being  set  np  as  preferable  to  Chile  mills. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  giinding  all  the  blanket  washings  from  the  16 
stamps,  two  hours  for  eacli  chai^,  in  the  Chile  mills,  and  the  yield  was  eight 
onnces  of  gold  in  a  month.  Then  half  the  tailings  were  ground,  four  hours  to 
a  charge,  and  the  yield  was  200  ounces  in  a  month.  Again,  all  the  pulp  from  a 
four-stamp  battery  was  a]lowed  to  mn  with  a  eontinuons  cliargo  and  discharge 
through  a  Chile  mill,  and  not  one  ounce  was  caoght  in  two  weeks.  The  ore  was 
the  aamo  in  quality  and  qaantity,  and  the  amount  caught  in  the  mortar  during 
these  expeiimenta  was  the  same  per  week. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pennsylvania  claun  is  an  incline  180  feet  deep,  with 
pumping  and  hoisting  worts  and  a  15  horse-power  engine.  A  rdlroad  carries 
the  ore  from  this  incline  to  the  mill. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  mill  the  Von  Mnller  amalgamator,  invented  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  used.  It  is  a  box  throe  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a 
foot  deep,  with  a  boai-d  set  into  the  ends  and  goiag  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom. Quicksilver,  half  an  inch  deep— abont  80  pounds — ^is  put  into  the  box, 
which  is  then  set  ander  the  sluice,  below  the  amalgamating  apparatus  and  the 
blanketa.  The  palp  pours  into  the  box  above  the  board,  has  to  pass  under  the 
Ivoard  and  then  up,  escaping  over  the  lower  Ride,  whidi  is  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  ends  or  upper  wde.  Tins  amalgamator  requires  little  attention,  and  always 
catches  enough  gold  to  pay. 

The  Chile  miUs  have  cast-iron  basins,  cost  $400  each,  work  a  charge  of  100 
pounds  in  four  houi's,  and  make  10  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Wheeler  and  Itandall  pans  grind  a  chaigc  of  1,200  pounds  in  four  hours, 
and  cost  $500.  Long  grinding  is  very  important  for  those  ores  in  which  tlio 
quartz  is  veiy  fine. 

Other  Quartz  Metes  op  Tuba. — The  Bumsido  Company  have  800  feet, 
went  down  40  teet,  but  suspended  work  when  the  panic  of  1S04  came,  and  are 
pr^aring  to  start  again. 

The  Paragon  Company  have  1,800  feet,  did  some  work  previous  to  the  panic, 
and  have  done  nothing  since. 

The  Ophir  Company  have  1,200  feet,  and  have  had  the  same  history  as  the 
Paragon. 

The  Eattlesnake,  foiinerly  the  Yuba  mine,  is  1,600  feet  long.  The  vein  is 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  140  feet  has  been  reached.  There  is 
a  30  horse-power  engine  for  hoisting.  A  yield  of  $18  per  ton  was  obtained  from 
1,500  tons.     The  company  are  preparing  to  build  a  mQl. 

The  Dannebroge  mine,  2,400  feet  long,  is  on  a  lode  which  runs  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  intei'sects  the  Pennsylvania  lode  at  the  north  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania mine.  The  vein  is  three  feet  wide,  and  it  dips  to  the  northwest  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  Only  one  pay  chimney  has  been  discovered,  and  that  is  150  feet 
long,  horizontally,  with  hard  white  flinty,  quartz,  containing  many  fine  specimens, 
and  avera^ng  $15  or  $20  per  ton — the  richest  in  Brown's  valley.  The  total 
yield  was  $250,000,  according  to  report,  but  the  company  has  had  mnch  litiga- 
tion and  has  kept  its  affairs  as  secret  as  possible.  Bumoi:  says  the  superintendent 
had  instructions  to  keep  no  books.  Work  was  stopped  in  1S65,  and  was  resumed 
in  July  of  this  year.  A  depth  of  500  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have 
been  run  200  feet  on  the  vein.  There  is  an  eiglit-stamp  mill,  with  two  Chile 
mills  and  an  engine  of  20  horse-powei'. 
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Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Peuneylvania  mine  is  tlio  Sweet  Vengeance,  8,400 
fc«t  long,  on  a  lode  wliich  runs  noi'tliwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  40°  to  the 
northeast.  They  commenced  work  in  1863,  spent  $80,000,  extracted  §25,000 
from  the  mine,  and  stopped  work  two  years  ago.  Many  rich  specimens  liavo 
been  obtained  from  the  mine,  and  for  sis  months  it  paid  expenses.  A  depth  of 
200  feet  has  been  reached ;  drifts  have  been  run  250  feet  on  the  vein ;  and  there 
is  a  20-stamp  mill. 

Tlie  Bayerque  clmm,  one  mile  east  of  Brown's  valley,  lias  reached  a  depth  of 
100  feel,  and  Las  quartz  that  yields  $18  per  ton.  Some  of  the  rock  has  been 
d'ushed  at  the  Dannebroge  mill. 

On  the  same  lodo  is  the  Anderson  mine,  whicli  is  being  opened.  The  quarta 
is  rich  in  sulphurets. 

West  of  Brown's  valley,  at  Prairie  diggings,  are  hundreds  of  quarts  claims, 
which  were  prospected  a  little  in  1863  and  abandoned  in  1S64. 

At  Dobbin's  ranch  is  the  Bateman  mine,  which  has  a  vein  18  inches  wide,  and 
yields  $30  per  ton.  There  is  a  five-stamp  mill,  which  began  work  in  July  of 
this  year. 

At  Frenchtown,  in  a  rax'ine  between  two  steep  mountains,  there  are  many 
quartz  veins,  but  no  mill. 

The  Brown's  Valley  Tunnel  Company  undertook  to  run  a  long  tunnel  into 
the  hill  baek  of  Brown's  valley  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  19  quartz  veins 
which  crop  out  on  the  hill,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  panic  of  1864,  after 
going  200  feet. 

The  Marc  Antony  claim,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Timbuctoo  had  a  pocket 
that  paid  S5,000  to  a  hand  mortar,  and  nothing  has  been  obtained  Bmce 

Tlie  Andrew  Jackson  quartz  mine,  near  Smartsville,  has  a  10  stamp  mill, 
wliicii  is  not  running.    The  vein  is  now  being  opened. 

The  Deadwood  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  and  very  near  thu  Butte 
county  line,  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  85,000  in  hand  mortir^  Ibiee 
tons  taken  out  near  a  pocket,  and  worked  in  a  miU,  yielded  $30  pci  ton  It  la 
supposed  that  there  is  little  beyond  the  pockets  in  the  lode. 

Bkow^'s  Vaxlex  Qoakiz'Kegtjlations, — The  records  of  Brown's  Valley 
district  liavG  not  been  kept  carefully,  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  tho 
regulations,  and  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  regulations  ai-e  in  force.  The 
requirement  of  representation  at  annual  meetings  is  peculiar. 

On  tho  14th  of  February,  1853,  a  meeting  was  held  "to  make  new  laws  to 
govern  tho  mines  in  said  valley  in  regai-d  to  working  and  holding  claims,"  The 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  that  meeting : 

Eesalved,  Thiit  the  law  passed  Februajy  14,  1852,  ond  all  luws  previous  to  that  dale  regu- 
lating the  working  of  quartz  claims  in  tho  above  valley  and  viclnjly,  ja  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  set  of  laws,  and  are  this  day  revoked  by  common  consent. 

Kothing  was  done  at  that  meeting  to  fix  tho  size  of  claims,  or  tho  conditions 
under  which  they  could  be  held.  A  clause  adopted  at  this  meeting  i-equiring  tho 
posting  of  a  notice  on  the  claim  of  any  company  or  individual  at  the  time  of  loca- 
tion was  repealed  on  the  81st  of  July,  1853.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1S53,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Hcsolued,  That  each  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  (ivotoin  the  miner's  maelin^a  in  this  district, 
by  the  proper  owner,  or  represented  by  power  of  attorney  from  the  proper  owner,  specifying 
the  object  of  that  power  and  its  lioiitation, 

llesolEed,  That  each  claim,  in  the  futareEemi-annnalmeetings  of  this  district  shall  berepre- 
senfed  in  person  or  by  a  written  power  of  attorney,  otherwise  it  shall  be  forfeited. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  August,  1854,  W.  Kinsella  moved  that  all 
claims  that  had  been  worked  since  the  last  meeting  should  bo  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  being  represented.     The  motion  was  lost. 
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At  ameetiug  held  on  the  4tii  of  January,  18S4,tlie  followinir  resolutions  were 


Resr^Ktd,  That  (ho  law  requiring  each  EhnrehoWer  or  claimant  in  a,  company  to  represent 
his  individual  interest  be,  and  is  hereby,  expunged  from  the  record.' 

Rtaolved,  That  any  known  member  of  a  company  sball  have  full  power  to  represent  and 
casta  vote  of  said  company  to  the  number  of  feet  therein  contained,  on  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  mining  laws  of  Brown's  Valley  district. 

On  the  2(1  of  January,  1865,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolced,  That  for  the  better  regulaUon  of  working  claims,  from  and  ailer  this  date  it  will 
only  bo  necessary  to  perform  or  make  improvements  on  any  quarlK  claim  during  the  year  to 
tte  amount  of  SlOO,  in  order  to  hold  the  same,  and  after  such  work  has  been  done,  the  re^re- 
eentation  of  claims  annually  will  be  sufBcient  lo  hold  the  same,  and  all  parties  aficr  having 
performed  such  labor  or  ImproTemenls  aball  leave  a  written  notice  to  tnat  effect  with  the 
recorder  of  the  district,  the  sametoheplacedonrecorcl.  Anyclaimthatshallhnvopcrformed 
such  amount  of  work  shall  be  considered  exempt,  providing  said  work  was  done  within  the 
past  year. 

On  tho  8th  of  January,  1866,  tho  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Charloa 
Biindum : 

Resolced,  That  for  the  better  regulatioi 
at  least  JS  worth  of  work  or  improvements  performed  o. 
eveiy  year,  in  order  to  held  the  same. 

H.  Videau  moved  to  amend  hy  saying  S20  instead  of  S5.  The  amendment 
and  resolution  being  put  to  vote  were  both  lost. 

Mr.  Bandiun  moved  to  reconsider,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  then  moved  by  H.  Leland  to  amend  H.  Videau's  amendment  by  liaving  $10  worth 
of  worlc  or  improvement  performed  on  eaeh  and  oveiy  claim  of  160  feet  annually  in  order  to 
hold  the  same,  in  addition  to  the  annual  representation,  and  that  a  sworn  corlihcate  of  such 
work  or  improvement  must  bo  recorded  with  the  mining  recorder  of  this  district,  and  tl 


There  is  no  record  that  Videau's  amendment,  or  Mr.  Bandnm'a  resolution,  was 

put  to  a  vote- 
By  a  resolution  adopted  January  3,  1859,  it  was  declared  that  quartz  claims 

should  be  150  feet  on  tlie  vein,  with  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  spurs. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1867,  tho  following  resolutionw 

Resolved,  That  the  law  requiring  work,  improvement,  o 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  repi'eaentation  be  sufEcient  l( 
first  Monday  of  May,  1868. 

Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  a  certilicate  o£  representation,  on  record : 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  tho  agent  and  part  owner  of  tho  Brown's  Valley  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining;  Company,  situated  in  the  Brown's  Valley  mining  district,  Yuba  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  tliat  the  representation,  &c.,  of  the  same  has  been  duly  performed  according  to 
the  district  laws  for  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

G.  H.  LELAKD,  Agent. 

jANUaav  29,  1866. 

Eiii'iEE  QuAETz  Eegdlatioits. — The  Empire  district,  near  Smartsvillc,  has 
the  following  regulations ; 

Notice  of  a  claim  or  location  of  mining  ground  by  individual  or  by  a  company,  on  filo  in 
the  recorder's  office,  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  record  of  the  same. 

Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  lo  hold  by  location  3O0  feet  on  any  lode  in  the  distnet, 
with  all  its  dips,  angles,  spurs,  offshoots,  outcrops,  depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  min- 
erals and  other  valuables  contained  therein — the  discoverer  of  any,  or  locater  on  u  new  lode, 
being  euHtled  lo  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

The  locater  of  any  lode  or  ledge  in  this  district  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  on  each  side  of  the 
ledge,  lode,  or  lead,  located  by  him  or  them,  250  feet,  including  any  lateral  veins,  lodos,  or 
ledges,  beating  minerals  therem.  The  space  of  said  250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  lead 
Ehall  be  consideredHscIaimedby,  and  entirely  belonging  to,  tho  locator  or  locators  of  a  ledge, 
and  bis  or  their  assignee,  and  parcel  of  tho  same  mine. 
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It  shall  bo  the  privilege  of  any  person  or  persons  or  company,  when  the  vein  ledge  or  lodo 
of  mineral  is  not  distinctly  fraeenble  ou  thi;  Eurface,  lo  tal;c  np  the  ground  Ihey  desire  to 
prospect,  stating  in  their  notice  the  manner  they  Intend  to  prospect  the  same. 

Every  claim,  whether  by  individual  or  company,  shall  l>e  recorded  within  10  days  after 
the  date  of  location. 

It  shall  be  required  of  each  company  holdin?  ground  in  this  district  lo  put  J50  worth  of 
work  on  said  ground  in  three  months  from  the  date  of  recording-. 

When  any  company  shall  have  done  honest  work  to  the  amount  of  £100  upon  their  claims, 
and  shall  cause  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  records  of  this  district,  said  company  shall  be  con- 
sidered ae  having  acqaired  a  vested  right  in  said  ledge,  which  shall  have  all  the  force  and 
efiect  in  law  and  equity  as  other  real  estate  and  property. 

When  any  company  has  put  work  to  the  amount  of  $50,  said  work  shall  bold  said  claim 
for  one  year. 

These  rej^ulalions  were  adopted  January  SC,  1S63.  Tso  qnaitz  mines  are  now 
worked  in  tlio  district. 


SECTION   III. 

BUTTE    COUNTY. 

Butte  is  a  large  county,  which  includes  part  of  the  i)asin  of  the  Feather  river, 
and  reaches  from  the  Sacramento  liver  eastward  to  a  line  where  the  tops  of  the 
ridgoB  are  atout  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  the  connty  is  in 
the  lowland  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  ai«  engaged 
in  agricultm-al  pursuits.  The  higher  portions  are  densely  covered  with  pine 
forests,  on  which  most  of  the  California  turpentine  and  i-osin  have  been  made. 

Oroville,  the  county  seat,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Marysville,  and  the  latter 
place  will  soon  be  connected  with  Sacramento. 

The  county  debt  of  Butte  is  $280,000,  and  the  State  and  county  taxes,  $3  30 
for  the  current  year. 

Feather  river  was  extremely  rich  in  early  days,  but  it  is  now  worked  out ;  or, 
at  least,  no  extensive  flumicg  or  damming  enterprise  in  the  river  has  paid  within 
the  last  eight  years. 

The  town  of  Oroville  stands  on  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  which  may  pay  for 
washing  at  some  day. 

BtTTTE  Table  Motjmtain. — The  most  prominent  topographical  feature  of 
Butte  connty  is  the  Butte  Table  moimtain,  which  rises  at  Lassen's  peak  and  flows 
do^;'n  as  a  river  of  basalt  to  Oroville,  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of 
Feather  river,  which  it  never  crossed,  or  else  all  south  of  the  stream  lias  been 
swept  away,  unless  certain  peaks  near  Bangor  are  remains  of  it.  The  course  was 
nearly  south,  and  its  general  elevation  above  the  plain  near  Oroville  is  1,000  feet. 
Tlie  width  averages  about  a  mile,  but  there  are  places  where  branches  extend  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  westward.  The  surface  declines  about  100  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  southward  and  about  50  feet  to  the  mile  to  the  westward.  Is  this 
inclination  to  the  westward  due  to  the  accidental  wear  of  the  surface  by  the  water', 
or  is  it  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Sierra?  The  inclination  of  50  feet  in  a 
mile  to  the  westwM-d,  observed  near  Oroville,  may  not  be  found  along  the  whole 
coinse;  but  if  it  marks  the  entire  length  of  the  basaltic  stream,  it  would  imply 
an  uplifting  of  the  eastern  side. 

This  Table  mountain,  like  the  similar  one  in  Tuolumne  connty,  covers  tlie  bed 
of  an  ancient  auriferous  stream,  but  it  is  neither  so  rich  nor  has  it  been  worked 
so  much  as  the  other  basalt^covered  river. 

Cherokee. — The  principal  mining  camp  on  the  Butte  table  mountain  is  Cher- 
okee, where  the  basalt  has  been  denuded  for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  giving  miners 
an  opportunity  of  getting  down  to  the  auriferous  gravel.  The  strata  here,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  observations  of  Charles  Waldeyer,  esq.,  are  the  following,  commencing 
at  the  top:  basalt,  80  feet  high ;  pipe  clay  and  sand,  10  feet;  boulders  burned 
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and  TittirW,  12  feet;  sandandclay  mixed  with  quartz  gravel,  20  feet;  pipeclay, 
12  feet;  wbite  quai-tz  gi-avel,  150  feet;  pipeclay,  12  feet;  white  and  yellow  quarts 
gravel,  100  feet;  sand,  15  feet;  white  and  yellow  quartz  grayel,  200  feet;  pipe 
clay,  30  feet;  quicksand,  10  feet;  white  qnartz  gravel  and  sand,  10  feet;  reddish 
quoi'tz,  10  feet ;  blue  gi'avel,  fi^om  5  to  40  feet.  The  denudation  at  Cherokee  is 
from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upper  layer 
of  white  and  yellow  qnartz  gravel,  and  in  others  reaching  doivn  to  the  middle  of 
the  second.  In  no  place  is  the  gravel  less  than  200  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel ;  that  is  the  presumption,  for  the  bottom  of  the  channel  has  not  been 
reached;  but  the  miners  genei'ally  suppose  that  the  lowest  workings  are  veiy 
near  the  bottom.  The  rim-rock  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
cliannel,  and  is  not  cut  throngh  to  the  bottom  anywhere  by  canons. 

The  di^ugs  at  Cherokee  have  been  worked  since  1850,  and  have  always 
paid  moderately  well,  but  there  has  never  been  enough  water.  Most  of  the 
claims  tae  suitable  for  the  hydraulic  process.  The  gravel  and  gold  bear  much 
i-esemblance  to  those  found  at  Smartsville. 

Oregos  Gulch  Gold  Mdting  Company. — This  is  an  extensive  placer  mine, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Morris  GuloL.  The  basalt,  of  which  Table  Mountain 
chiefly  eoMists,  covers  an  ancient  river  bed,  extending  from  Cherokee  Flat  in  a 
southwestwardly  direction  for  a  number  of  miles,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  When  the  eruption  occurred  in  this  locality,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  river 
was  the  lowest  portion  of  the  country.  The  basalt,  occupying  the  river  bed, 
iorced  the  water  into  new  channels,  which,  in  process  of  time,  wore  the  giffround- 
ing  country  down  to  its  present  level.  Being  of  an  indestructible  nature,  which 
almost  alffiolutely  resists  the  action  of  the  elements,  it  protected  the  bed  of 
the  river  from  denuding  agencies,  and  we  thus  find  the  river  bed  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  lava  in  remote 

Tho  exceedingly  regular  grade  of  the  surface  of  every  portion  of  this  lava 
flow  not  undermined  by  the  action  of  water  proves  that  the  country  has  not  been 
subject  to  amy  great  upheaval. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Sacramento  river  formed  its  valley  and  tho  Feather 
river  cut  its  channel  throngh  the  rocks  towards  tho  mountains,  leaving  the  ancient 
river  beda  over  a  thousand  feet  above  their  present  levels. 

Morris  (rulch  commenced  at  the  Feather  river,  and  cut  its  course  to  the  north 
into  the  ancient  river  channel,  gradually  wearing  away  the  bed  rock,. and  causing 
vafit  slides  of  rook,  gravel,  sand,  and  the  basalt  cap  into  its  caflon,  where,  in 
process  of  ages,  all  was  reduced  and  carried  into  the  Feather  river  in  the  form 
of  sand  and  gravel.  This  gulch  cut  through  the  richest  portion  of  the  ancient 
giuvel  bed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gold  remains  in  the  gulch,  rendering  it  one 
of  the  richest  gulches  in  California. 

Oregon  Gulch  was  enriched  from  the  same  source. 

Shirmir  Gulch,  on  the  west,  did  not  reach  the  gravel  in  the  old  river  bed,  or 
at  least  that  portion  which  contiwns  the  pay  streak. 

Wherever  this  has  been  worked  it  has  proved  rich,  as  just  north  of  OrovilJo, 
at  tho  head  of  Morris  Gulch,  and  at  Cherokee  Flat  for  a  distance  of  over  10 
miles.  Its  width  is  not  definitely  known,  but  at  tho  head  of  Morris  Gulch  it 
most  be  over  a  mile.  At  Cherokee  Flat,  and  near  Oroville,  the  miners  follow 
down  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream,  and  in  a  short  distance  the  water,  having  no 
outlet,  becomes  very  trouhlraome,  and  will  in  time  prevent  work  from  that  direc- 
tion. But  at  the  head  of  Morris  Gulch  the  miners  follow  up  the  stream,  and 
the  water  drains  off  and  does  not  interfere  with  their  labors. 

This  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  point  where  suffident  fall  can  be  obtained 
for  a  good  "dump"  for  hydraulic  mining.  "Dump"  means  a  sufEcient  declivity 
from  tte  end  of  tiie  flume  to  cause  the  tailings  or  debris  from  the  mine  to  run 
off  in  natiu'al  channels  and  not  accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  flume.     This  is 
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very  important.     UnlesB  a  mine  has  a  good  dump,  it  cannot  be  worlied  by 
hydiaulica  to  any  advacta^e. 

The  Oregon  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company  are  at  work  at  present  on  a  large 
slide,  and  still  have  a  good  dump.  But  when  they  follow  the  lead  under  the 
baeidt,  they  will  find  the  bed  rock  much  higher  than  where  they  are  now  at  work. 
This  will  give  them  an  excellent  dump,  sufficient  to  wash  all  the  gravel  under 
the  mountain  up  to  Cherokee  Flat.  The  indications  are  that  they  ai^e  at  work 
on  tho  western  side  of  the  lead  or  pay  streak,  and  as  they  follow  into  the  moun- 
tain they  will  get  nearer  its  centi"e,  where  the  gravel  will  probably  be  richer  than 
where  they  are  working  at  present,  and  much  more  water  will  be  met  with.  This 
will  he  a  gi«at  assistance  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel.  Except  in  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natm-al  facilities  for  working 
this  claim  are  snperior  to  those  of  any  other  claim  of  a  similar  nature  in  this 
vicinity. 

They  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the  manager  of  the  company,  Mr, 
William  Hendricks.  All  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  thorough  and  miner-like 
manner.  The  position  of  tho  company's  flume  is  lower  than  any  other  in  this 
locality,  so  that,  as  the  work  progresses,  all  the  water  in  the  mountain  mast  pass 
through  it ;  this  is  important,  as  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  mountain  will  be  of 
great  value. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry  season  will  only  delay  the  working  of  the 
mine.  If  water  should  bo  brought  in  by  a  ditch  company,  work  could  be  con- 
tinued during  tho  whole  year,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  this  would 
in  a  measure  be  neutralized  by  tho  cost  of  the  water. 

The  expense  of  bringing  water  to  a  desirable  point,  either  by  pumping  it  up 
from  the  river  or  by  iron  pipes,  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  profit  in 
the  enterprise,  unless  the  mine  owners  in  the  mountain  should  bring  it  in  for 
their  own  use. 

These  mountain  claims  are  among  the  most  enduring  placer  mines  in  California. 
This  ancient  river  bed  is  as  rich  as  the  bed  of  FeaUier  river;  and  a  company 
owning  half  or  a  whole  mile  of  the  Feather  river  bed,  as  rich  as  it  was  before 
it  was  worked,  would  have  possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  working  the  old  bed  under  the  mountain  mil  not  bo  greater 
than  that  requii'ed  to  flume  and  drain  Feather  river. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Mining  operations  can  be  prosecuted  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Being  within  four  miles  of  the  terminus  of  the  Marys- 
\'ille  and  Oroville  railroad,  labor  and  all  supplies  i-equired  in  mining  can  bo 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  mining  locality  in  Cahfomia. 

The  Cheeoeee  Blue  Gravel  Claim-— The  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel 
Company  have  a  claim  a  mQe  wide  across  the  moimtain  by  two  miles  long  on  its 
course,  south  of  Cherokee.  They  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the  channel,  but 
have  not  yet  succeeded.  They  started  a  low  tunnel,  which  ran  into  trap  rock 
so  hai-d  that  work  was  stopped,  and  then  a  shaft  was  sunk  155  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  became  so  troublesome  that  that  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  then  an 
inchne  was  commenced,  and  that  has  reached  the  red  gravel,  which  ia  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  blue  cement.  The  claim  is  probably  very  valuable,  but  much  time 
and  money  may  be  required  to  open  it.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco.  A  steam  pump  is  used  for  hoisting  water  from  the  incline.  The  claim 
has  been  worked  since  1856,  and  tho  present  company  have  spent  170,000.  The 
blue  cement  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  i-ook,  where  it  has  been  reached,  has  yielded 
t8  per  day  to  the  hand,  when  worked  under  great  inconvenience,  and  has  been 
soft  enough  to  be  washed  in  a  sluice  without  crushing. 

The  Eukeka  Claiji. — The  Eureka  Company  cut  a  tunnel  900  feet  long, 
and,  after  nine  years'  work,  got  into  gravel,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
enough  to  repay  them  for  S40,000  expended.  They  are  not  at  woik  now.  The 
timnel  is  106  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rim  rock. 
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The  Ceeeokee  Claim. — The  Cherokee  Company,  who  have  a  piping  clahn 
in  the  flat,  took  out  $54,000  in  50  days'  washing  in  1866  from  a  sti-atom  seven 
feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long'.  The  company  own  50  acrea,  have 
piped  away  about  six,  have  expended  $150,000,  and  havo  extracted  $500,000. 
Tliey  liad  water  to  wash  60  days  this  year,  and  in  one  diy  season  they  could 
wasu  only  10  days.  It  is  to  bo  presumed  from  the  yield  of  the  small  part  of 
their  claim  already  worked,  tUat  if  thoy  liad  an  abmidant  supply  of  water  they 
might  prctluee  more  than  any  other  placer  claim  in  the  State. 

Welch  &  Co.,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Companj',  have  a 
claim  100  feet  square,  fram  whidi  they  have  taken  $25,000. 

Diamonds. — Cherokee  has  lieen  notable  for  the  production  of  diamonds,  a 
number  having  l>een  obtained  here.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  red  ei"avel 
nest  to  the  blue  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  This  "red  gravel,"  as  it 
called,  is  a  stratum  of  tougli  red  clay  enclosing  pebbles  of  various  kinds,  mostly 
quartz  and  green-stone.  The  gems  have  not  been  observed  in  this  stratum,  but 
after  portions  of  it  have  been  washed,  they  havo  been  picked  up  in  the  sluice. 
Some  persons  have  spent  days  and  weeks  in  hunting  for  diamonds,  but  without 
avaih  They  are  not  suiEciently  numerous  or  valuable  to  pay  for  a  special  seai-ch. 
The  metal  in  the  red  gravel  is  more  valuable  than  the  stones.  If  at  some  future 
time  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  wash  much  of  this  stratum,  attention  wUl 
no  doubt  be  given  to  the  tUamonds,  which  might,  under  favorable  ciixjumatances, 
bo  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reward  the  extra  care  required  in  collecting 
them.  Those  found  at  Cherokee  are  neai'ly  all  cleai',  and  so  brilliant  at  the  sui-- 
fiice  and  so  regular  in  their  crystallization,  that  no  doubt  of  their  character  could 
remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with  the  natural  form. 

MoBRis,  NiMSHBW,  AED  KiMSHEW. — Between  Cherokee  and  Oroville  Morris 
ravine  has  cut  deep  down  into  Table  monntain,  and  has  washed  away  much 
amifei'ous  gravel,  but  has  not  enabled  the  minera  to  get  fiiu'ly  into  the  channel, 
though  they  liave  spent  much  money  in  attempting  to  get  in.  The  ravine  claims 
were  veiy  rich. 

Nirashew  and  Kimshew  are  places  north  of  Cherokee  where  tunnels  havo  been 
run  in  to  strike  tho  old  channel  under  Table  mountain,  but  they  have  not  paid 
much. 

Bangor. — Bangor  is  13  miles  southeastward  from  Oroville  on  an  old  channel, 
tho  bed  of  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  ravines  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  channel  is  a  deposit  of  hard  blue  cement, 
about  60  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  In  this  cement  ai-e  found  boulders  weigh- 
ing several  tons,  and  the  gravel  is  green-stone,  trap,  granite,  slat*,  and  quartz ; 
the  last  being  nirt  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  gi'avel.  The  stream  seems  to 
have  been  about  as  large  as  Feather  river,  and  to  have  ran  toward  Oroville  witli 
a  giwlo  of  five  feet  in  100.  Over  tho  pay  stiTitum  there  is  a  baraen  grayish 
cement,  softer  than  the  blue. 

This  channel  was  discovered  in  1857  by  some  placer  miners,  who,  while  mn- 
ning  a  cut  in  a  ravine,  found  the  bed  rock  dipping  down,  and  after  following  it 
as  far  as  they  could  in  the  cut,  they  went  off  some  feet  and  sunk  a  sliaft,  which 
in  65  feet  struck  a  rich  stratum,  which  paid  $100  per  day  to  the  hand.  The 
existence  of  a  channel  being  proved,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rim  rock  at  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hill-sides  showed  its  coui-se,  and  it  was  claimed  for  miles.  The 
pioneer  claim  was  known  as  Boyle's. 

The  claim  in  which  the  channel  was  next  opened  was  that  of  Tucker,  fo  tho 
southeast  This  claim  was  worked  three  or  four  years,  but  did  not  yield  much 
profit,  the  pay  stratum  being  found  for  a  distance  of  only  200  feet, 

Tho  Floyd  claim,  adjoining  Tncker,  the  third  in  reaching  the  pay,  was  worked 
for  a  year  and  half,  in  which  time  tlio  pay  dirt  was  exhatisted.  I'he  cemeiit  was 
so  tough  that  it  was  washed  eight  or  nine  times,  and  was  not  entirely  dissolved 
then.    The  yield  from  the  first  five  washings  was  $46,500 ;  the  expenses  $14,500; 
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tlie  tlividends  832,000,  About  $23,000  was  obtained  from  tlio  first  washing;  as 
for  the  production  of  the  washings  after  the  fifth,  no  information  could  be  obtained, 
but  it  was  probably  quite  smafl.  This  cl^m  waa  300  feet  long,  and  pay  was 
found  for  a  length  of  220  feet  in  the  channel.  The  shaft  reached  the  pay  in 
April,  1858,  and  it  has  been  customaiy  to  wash  the  dirt  every  spring. 

Nest  to  Floyd's  was  the  Oroville  claim,  600  feet  long.  It  was  worked  by 
three  shafts  and  paid  well  for  several  yesKS.  Common  report  says  tho  bed  roct 
was  not  well  cleaned. 

Between  the  Oroville  and  Boyle  claims  the  channel  did  not  pay  in  any  place, 
though  many  shafts  were  sunk.  Southeast  of  Tuctei^'a  nothing  was  found,  and 
it  is  doubtftil,  according  to  some  miner's,  whether  the  channel  was  Btruck. 

The  Bamiim  claim,  northwest  of  Boyle's,  is  1,500  feet  long,  and  was  opened 
in  1861  by  a  sliaft,  wliich  stmck  the  pay  stratum  at  a  depth  of  55  feet.  Two 
hundi-ed  teet  of  the  channel  were  worked  out  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  dirt 
was  washed  three  tim^  in  a  sluice  300  feet  long.  The  first  washing,  imme- 
diately after  the  cement  was  extracted,  yielded  |8,000;  the  second,  a  year  later, 
gave  S2,000;  and  the  third,  after  an  intei-val  of  two  yeai-s,  yielded  81,500.  The 
dirt  is  not  fully  washed  yet,  and  it  is  saved  to  be  put  through  the  sluice  again. 
Two  other  sh^ts  have  been  sunk,  but  nothing  has  been  taken  oat  of  them  as 
yet,  though  good  prospects  have  been  found  in  one  of  them.  Several  companies 
are  prospecting  for  the  channel  noiiliwest  of  tlie  Bamum  claim.         • 

Cement  Baeeel. — At  the  Bamum  claim  Mr.  E.  Bassett  has  been  trying  to 
reduce  cement  in  a  barrel  eight  feet  lon^  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
boiler  iron.  An  iron  pipe  runs  through  the  barrel,  passing  through  hollow  joui'- 
nals,  and  through  this  pipe  exhaust  steam  from  tho  engine  is  to  [>ass,  so  as  to 
heat  tho  cement.  There  are  two  doors  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  barrel,  each 
10  by  14  inches,  for  charging  and  dischMging.  A  ton  of  cement,  10  pounds  of 
quicksilver,  and  60  gallons  of  water  will  t^  a  charge,  and  when  the  door  is 
fastened  down  tho  steam  will  bo  turned  on;  the  barr^  will  be  set  to  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  per  minute.  In  SO  minntes  the  cement  will  be  at 
boiling  heat,  and  in  50  minutes  it  wiU  all  be  disintegrated.  One  hour  will  be 
required  for  a  charge,  including  charging  and  discharging.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cement  can  be  disintegrated  in  this  manner,  and  tho  expense  does  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  ITie  barrels  are  lined  with  wood  set  endways,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick. 

Wyahdotte. — ^Wyandotte,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Forbestown,  has  some  ravine 
claims,  half  a  dozen  hydraulic  claims,  and  an  ancient  channel,  the  same  that  is 
worked  at  Bangor,  This  channel  is  50  feet  below  tho  level  of  a  creek  tliat 
passes  Wyandotte,  and  thus  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  blue  cement  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  channel  is  not  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  pump- 
ing. Several  shafts  have  btien  sunk  to  the  bottom,  striking  the  cnannel.  The 
hydraulic  cltums  at  Wyandotte  have  banks  75  feet  high,  and  take  40  inches  of 
water  each  on  an  aveiage,  with  a  pressure  of  75  feet.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
this  gravel.  A  thousand  inches  of  water  ai-e  purchased  here,  a  small  portion  of. 
it  for  inigating  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  mostly  for  shallow  mining. 

FOKBESTOWH. — ForbcstowB,  23  miles  eastward  from  Oroville,  on  the  main 
divide  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  river,  and  on  tho  main  road  between  Oro- 
ville and  La  Porte,  has  quaii;z  and  placer  mines,  lumbermg  and  tui^pentine-makiug 
among  its  resources. 

The  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  in  1S55,  when  it  polled  about 
400  votes,  and  now  it  polls  only  about  100. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  Forbestown  in  1866  was  $135,000 ;  from  the  1st 
.September,  1866,  to  the  15th  Jnly,  1867,  it  was  $80,121. 

There  are  a  number  of  springs  on  the  ridge  near  Forbestown,  aU  about  the 
same  level,  and  all  have  cold  water.  No  tovm  in  the  State  has  so  large  a  supply, 
of  cold  and  good  water  from  springs  above  the  level  of  tho  main  street. 
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lu  Eobiiison's  hill,  near  toivn,  tlicro  are  a  nmnljer  of  quart?,  veins,  most  of 
them  small,  and  mitny  of  them  visibly  auriferous. 

Now  York  Flat  is  tlie  principal  mining  district  near  Forbestown.  Three 
hydi-aulic  cliums  ana  at  work  tliere  now,  employing  in  all  about  20  men.  In 
1S66,  four  companies  there  took  out  #50,000. 

Tliere  lias  been  some  difficulty  about  drainage,  and  tho  Nevada  Comi>any  are 
making  a  deep  cut  to  be  half  a  mile  long,  and  to  drain  a  body  of  ground  4,000 
feet  long  and  300  feet  ivide,  supposed  to  be  rich. 

MoOREViLLE  AND  EvAHSvn.LB. — ^MoQreville,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  county,  has  a  largo  body  of  anrifei-ons  gravel,  in  a  good  position  for  piping, 
except  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  water  high  enough.  There  was  a  ditok  which 
was  too  low  down,  and  it  has  now  gone  to  ruin.  A  now  one  to  bo  60  feet  higher 
has  been  commenced,  but  no  work  is  being  done  at  it  now.  Some  doubt  is 
entertwued  whether  the  gravel  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  washing. 

Evansville,  four  miles  southwest  of  Forbestown,  purchases  200  inches  of  water, 
some  of  it  for  mining  and  some  for  inigation. 

Eaj,'GOE  Quartz  Regulations. — Each  mining  district  in  Butte  county  has 
ita  own  quartz  regulations. 

Tlie  regulations  of  the  Bangor  district  contain  the  following  provisions  : 

Article  2.  The  size  of  n  mining  claim  in  this  district  shall  be  as  follows :  for  ravine  or 
surface  mininca  bandied  yaida  si]tmre,  provided  that  a  ravine  claim  sliall  extend  from  bank 
to  bank ;  for  blue  lead  cl^ms  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  extending  from  rim  to  I'im ;  for 
quark!  or  other  mineral-beaiing  rock  20O  feet  on  the  lead  with  its  spurs  and  angles,  and 
IGO  feet  on  each  side  of  seXd  lesii,  with  sufficient  ground  adjacent  thereto  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  works. 

Art.  4.  Persons  locating  claims  in  tbis  district  shall  post  in  one  or  more  conspicuous 
place  or  places  thereon  a  notice  containing  the  nnmber  of  claims,  with  tbe  names  of  tho 
locaters  and  a  general  description  of  the  ground  clamed,  with  tbe  boundaries  thereof,  and 
within  10  days  thereafter  file  with  the  district  recorder,  hereafter  to  be  provided  for,  ageneral 
description  of  said  claim,  with  the  boundaries  thereof  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  be  easily 
found  by  reference  to  the  record,  which  record  and  notjee  shall  be  ba«a  Jlde  proof  of  posses- 
sion of  said  claims  for  the  space  of  90  days  fivm  date  of  record  thereof. 

Art.  5.  After  the  espu'ation  of  tbe  90  days  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  all 
claims  shall  be  deemed  abandoned,  unless  the  partieslocating  the  same  shall  proceed  to  work 
them  in  good  &ith,  and  bj  expending  ia  labor  and  improvements  at  least  |5  per  month 
for  each  100  feet  claimed  until  the  amount  so  expended  shall  amount  to  $60  for  each  100 
feet  of  the  whole  amount  claimed. 

Art.  6.  Parties  bavinR  complied  with  articles  four  and  five  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  their 
doitns  without  further  expense  for  two  years. 

FoEBESTOWK  MiNiNS  Regulatioxs. — The  mining  regulations  of  the  Forbes- 
town  district  now  in  force  were  adopted  on  the  9th  June,  1663,  and  48  quartz 
claims  are  recorded  in  the  district. 

The  following  are  Ike  main  provisions  : 

The  size  of  an  individual  claim  on  gold-bearing,  silver,  or  other  mineral  vcias  shall  be  100 
feet  in  length  on  the  ledge  vein  or  lode,  including  all  lateral  spurs,  angles,  variations,  and 
intersecting  veins,  with  a  width  of  200  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  lodge. 

When  there  is  conflict  in  botmdary,  or  as  to  location,  thecl^m  or  cl^ms  first  located  shall 
bavo  priority  of  right;  locaUon  and  property  and  tho  claim  subsequent  in  date,  if  it  is  a 
lateral  inteiferenea,  may  be  extended  by  expansion  on  tho  other  side,  if  desired,  provided  tbe 
same  does  not  interfere  with  a  prior  location. 

Every  clium  located  in  this  district  must  have  good,  substantial  notices,  specifically  setting 
forth  the  direction,  nature,  and  extent  of  tbe  claim,  posted  at  each  end  of  tho  same  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  the  office  of  tho  recorder  within  10  days 
thereafter. 

Each  quartz  mining  company  who  have  claims  in  this  district,  upon  which  $50  worth  of 
work  shall  bavo  been  expended,  must  be  worked  upon  in  good  faith  at  least  two  in  every  30 
days  by  the  company  holdingsaid  claims,  and  all  ground  which  shall  not  have  been  so  worked 
within  30  days  shall  be  deemed  vacant  ground  and  subject  to  location  the  same  as  though 
it  had  not  been  located.  Those  claims  on  which  work  to  the  amount  of  SoO  shall  be  done 
may  bo  held  by  the  claimants  for  the  period  of  six  raontlis  after  work  shall  have  been  stopped 
on  the  same,  when  the  claim  shall  be  considered  abandoned. 

The  size  of  a  placer  or  ravine  claim  shall  be  100  feet  in  length,  running  up  and  down  tho 
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ravine,  and  the  owner  or  oivQors  of  Eaid  claim  or  elnims  can  work  t>ie  same  ,13  wide  as  ho  01 
Ihey  chnoae,  and  if  a  quartz  lode  runs  across  the  placer  claim  Ihe  owner  of  the  same  ebaJ! 
bo  entitled  to  300  feet  of  the  quartz  lode,  GO  feet  on  each  side  of  the  nmin  or  deepest  channel 
runiiin(T  throngh  his  claim. 

XiSBBT  Quartz  Mike. — The  Niabct  Mining  Company,  incorporateil  in  Marys- 
ville,  has  a  mino  3,600  feet  long  on  a  Ycin  wliicli  i-uns  nortli  and  mnth,  dips  50'' 
to  tlie  cast,  and  averages  two  feet  In  width  at  Oregon  City.  The  walls  are  of 
slate.  The  main  shaft  or  incline  is  down  ICO  feet,  and  drifts  have  heen  run  700 
feet  on  the  vein,  in  pay  all  .the  way.  The  lode  varies  in  thickness  from  six  inches 
to  nine  feet;  in  very  narrow  places  sulphnrets  form  one-tenth  of  the  vein,  and  in 
the  widest  not  more  than  a  Imndradth.  The  siilphm-ets  assay  from  81,300  to 
81,600  per  ton;  are  caught  in  aslnico  and  aresaved  to  be  worked  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  and  there  is  a  Hx-inohpnmp  for  drainage, 
all  driven  by  steam.  "Work  was  commenced  on  tlie  mino  with  aiTasti'as  in  1851, 
and  tho  present  mill  was  built  in  1864.  The  yield  at  the  surface  was  634  pfti 
ton;  and  of  lato  it  has  been  $10,  exclusive  of  the  sulphnrets,  for  the  i-eductioa 
of  which  no  ai-rangements  have  been  made.  Thirteen  men  ai*  employed ;  nine 
white  men  and  fom'  Chinamen.  Tho  latter  ta-o  considered  better  feeders  because 
they  do  not  become  impatient  and  dissatisflod  with  tho  monotony  of  the  labor. 

BritiSG  Valley. — Tho  Spring  "Valley  miuo,  a  milo  and  a  half  east  of  Chero- 
kee, is  on  a  vein  which  runs  north  and  south,  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  is  newly 
horizontal  at  the  surface  lor  200  feet,  and  dips  50°  to  the  east.  The  claim  is  300 
feet  long.  There  was  a  10-stamp  mill  which  crushed  several  thousand  tons  of 
i-ock,  and  extracted,  according  to  report,  from  $10  to  $34  pei'ton.  The  mill  was 
burned  down  and  work  ceased  on  the  mine,  but  lately  work  has  been  resumed, 
but  there  is  no  new  null  as  yet. 

Othee  Quaktz  Mines  of  Butte. — Tho  Powell  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  has 
13  stamps,  and  has  been  idle  a  year. 

Tho  fiook  River  mill,  which  stood  between  Or^on  City  and  Cherokee,  has 
been  removed.    There  was  a  roasting  furnace  attached  to  it. 

There  is  a  iive-stamp  quartz  mill  at  Mount  Hope,  not  i-unning. 

Three  quartz  mills  at  Yankee  Hill  have  been  bumed  down — tho  Yankee  Hill, 
tho  Virgin,  and  the  Fuller. 

Derrick's  quartz  mill,  at  Oi^egon  City,  was  taken  across  the  mountainsin  1S63, 
and  slays  there. 

Wliiffl  &  Nutter's  mill,  at  Oregon  City,  was  moved  away  in  1666. 

Tho  Bloomer  Hill  mill,  14  miles  north  of  Oroville,  has  eight  stamps,  and  is 
now  running,  but  the  mine  is  pockety,  and  tho  yield  is  very  irregular. 

Near  Lovelock's,  seven  or  eight  nules  above  Dogtown,  an  arrastra  is  running. 

Smith  &  Sparks's  mine,  two  roiles  and  a  half  northeast  of  OroviDo,  is  on  a  vein 
four  feet  wide,  ranning  north-northwest,  and  dipping  northeast.  Tho  walls  are 
of  slate.  The  mill  has  eight  stamps,  was  built  in  1865,  andvebuiltin  1864,  It 
has  been  standing  idle  for  two  years.     Tho  owners  are  mostly  San  Fnmcisoans. 

Tho  Forbestown  Mining  Company  own  15,000  feet  in  9  or  10  cliums,  on  dif- 
ferent lodes.  Mexican  lode  Ho.  1  is  five  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  $20  per  ton 
for  100  tons;  and  Mexican  lode  No.  2  is  13  feet  wide,  and  has  yielded  §10  per. 
ton  for  200  tons.     There  is  a  five-stamp  steam  mill  which  has  not  been  used 


cept  for  pix>specting  pu'poses,  and  is  now  standing  idle. 
The'"-   '  ■'        '  '    "' 


The  Shakspearo  mine,  3,000  feet  lon»,  has  a  vein  12  feet  wide  and  lias  been 
opened  by  a  small  shaft.     Ten  tons  yielded  $10  per  ton. 

The  Polecat  lode,  one  mile  from  Forbestown,  is  two  foot  wide,  and  100  tons 
of  its  quartz  yielded  $1,200. 
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SECTION    IIII. 

PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

Plumas  county  comprises  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  basin  of  Feather 
river.  It  is  high,  nigged,  and  wild.  Lassen's  Peak  fonns  the  northwestern 
cornel',  and  that  was  a  great  centre  of  volcanic  energy,  from  which  lava  and  scoria 
were  poured  or  blown  oat  upon  the  adjacent  country.  Tlie  ancient  rivers  which 
appear  at  Monteoristo  and  at  Brandy  City,  in  Sierra,  ran  through  Plumas,  bat 
their  course  has  not  been  traced  so  distinctly,  nor  have  they  been  worked  with 
so  maoh  profit.  In  most  places  where  the  channels  have  been  found,  they  are 
covered  so  deep  with  volcanic  matter,  and  tUc  pay  stratam  is  so  difiioult  of  access, 
that  the  profits  of  working  have  been  moderate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  extensive  gravel  deposits  in  this  county  will  be  worked 
at  a  profit  within  a  fe*v  years,  and  that  gravel  mining  will  make  more  progress 
here  for  years  to  come  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  county  is  very  rich  In  quartz,  and  Ameiicau  valley  and  Indian  valley  are 
two  of  the  mMn  centres  of  qnartz-mining  industry  in  California.  There  ai*  many 
rich  veins  of  copper,  but  they  cannot  be  worked  with  a  profit  at  present.  At 
least,  none  has  yielded  any  profit,  although  one  is  being  worked  now. 

The  principal  placer-mining  camps,  allon  old  channels,  are  La  Porte,  Secret 
Diggings,  GibsonviUe,  Saw  Pit  Flat,  Little  Grass  Valley,  Onion  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, Htmgaiian  Hill,  Badger  Hill,  Eagle  Gulcb,  Grizzly  Creek,  and  Spanish 
Kaiicli, 

The  qiiartz  veins  in  Plumas  generally  run  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  the  south 
at  an  angle  of  4-5°. 

BECKWOUETn's  Pass. — Plumas  county  possesses  in  Beckwourth's  pass  the 
lowest  across  the  Sien-a  Nevada ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  between 
Sacramento  and  Virginia  City,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  nsed.  The  elevarionis 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  latitude  39°  50',  The  pass  proper  is  two  miles 
long,  and  for  12  miles  the  road  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Last  winter  the  snow,  at  the  deepest,  was  two  feet  and  a  half  on  the 
summit — not  enough  to  interfere  serionsly  with  travel,  even  if  nothing  were  done 
to  beat  it  down.  Heretofore  the  road  west  of  Quincy  has  crossed  a  ridge  6,000 
feet  high  with  IS  miles  of  snow-belt,  but  a  roadistobe  constructed  down  a  caiion, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  contmnous  descent  IJomQniney  {which  is  3,400  feet  above 
the  sea)  to  Oroville ;  and  tlien  there  will  bo  no  more  trouble  from  snow.  The 
last  legislatme  authorized  Plumas  eonnly  to  issue  bonds  to  tlie  amount  of  $05,000 
to  aid  m  the  construction  of  a  road  along  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Beck- 
wourth's pass,  and  a  company  has  commenced  work.  The  first  30  males  oot 
&om  Orovillo  aiu  to  bo  on  railroatl  gi'ade ;  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  finished 
in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  superiority  of  this  route  for  wagon  travel, 
in  every  respect  save  distance,  is  a^lmitted  by  all  persons  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ent passes  over  the  Sierra. 

CoNLT  AKD  Gowell's  Claim. — Conly  and  Gowell  have  a  very  lai^go  claim 
at  La  Porte,  made  np  of  100  oii^nal  claims.  It  includes  the  entire  old  chan- 
nel 500  feet  wide,  and  extends  into  the  hill  half  a  mile  or  moi-e. 

During  the  water  season  they  nse  3,000  inches  of  water,  at  least  so  long  as 
they  can  get  so  much ;  they  employ  50  men,  and  so  anxious  are  they  to  avoid 
any  loss  oftime  while  they  can  get  water,  that  they  run  continuously  thi-ough  the 
season,  cleaning  np  only  once  a  year. 

The  dirt  is  soft,  and  1,200  indies  of  water  bring  down  as  much  as  3,000  can 
carry  off',  so  only  1,200  are  throivn  through  pipes,  the  remaining  1,800  inches 
being  allowed  to  ran  do*vn  over  the  bank.  There  are  three  sots  of  pipes,  tlu^ee 
yc  fom'  in  each  set.    The  pressure  is  100  feet.     Twelve  men  take  charge  of  the 
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pipes  by  night,  and  as  many  more  by  day ;  and  26  men  ai'e  employed  in  shovel- 
linsr  bed  I'ock  and  pay  dirt,  moving  boulders  out  of  the  way,  and  bo  forth. 

The  day  hands  work  10  hours  and  the  night  hands  12  hours,  and  the  pay  foi 
eaeh  is  $3  60  per  day.  At  night  torches  are  made  in  iron  baskets  resting  upon 
iron  posts  about  five  feet  from  me  ground.  In  these  baskets  pine  wood  is  bumed, 
giving  a  very  good  light.     Fires  are  also  built  on  the  ground  so  that  the  men 


The  claim  has  outlet  throngh  two  tunnels.  The  Northampton  tunnel  is  2,00G 
feet  long,  has  a  sluice  six  feet  wide,  and  cost  8160,000.  Ten  yeara  were  spent 
in  cutting  500  feet,  so  hard  was  the  rock.  The  Warren  Hill  tunnel  is  2,000  feet 
long  and  5  feet  wide,  and  cost  $15,000.  The  grade  of  both  tunnels  is  4  inches 
in  16  feet.  The  Northampton  tunnel  receives  the  dirt  from  two  surfeee  sluices, 
and  usually  carries  2,000  inches  of  water ;  the  Warren  HUl  receives  one  sluice 
and  carries  1 ,000  inches.  The  ground  and  the  outlet  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a 
steeper  grade ;  and,  as  no  small  sluice  could  wash  on  that  grade,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  owners  of  small  claims  to  sell  out  and  let  them  be  consolidated  in  one 
large  claim.  Another  tunnel  is  being  cut,  to  bo  3,000  feet  long,  to  drain  another 
part  of  the  claim. 

Under-currents  are  not  used  here.  Width  is  considered  particularly  desirable 
in  sluices.  The  paving  in  the  sluices  consists  of  boulders  as  large  as  a  man  can 
lift,  and  they  are  worn  out  in  a  season.  The  water  is  shut  oft'  for  an  hour  at 
noon  every  day,  and  men  esamine  the  whole  length  of  the  sluices,  to  see  that 
the  paving  is  all  right  and  to  reptur  any  breaks. 

About  a  ton  of  quicksilver  is  put  into  the  sluices  in  a  season,  and  one  quarter 
of  it  is  lost.  The  mercnry,  instead  of  being  thi-own  directly  into  the  sluice,  is 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  bank  which  is  to  be  washed  down.  It  is  put  into 
a  can  made  of  Bussian  sheet-iron,  large  enough  to  hold  40  pounds,  and  the  cap 
or  nozzle  of  the  can  is  perforated  with  holes  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  through  which  the  metal  is  sprinkled. 

The  ditch  which  supplies  water  for  the  claim  is  owned  \)y  the  same  proprietors, 
cost  $100,000,  but  could  now  be  constructed  for  S50,000.   The  length  is  13  miles. 

The  preservation  of  the  flumes  against  the  snow  is  expensive.  Whenever  a 
snow-storm  comes  on  men  are  sent  to  shovel  the  snow  off,  lest  the  weight  should 
break  down  the  flume ;  and  then  the  snow  must  be  shovelled  away  from  the  flume 
on  the  hillsides  above,  for  the  snow  bank  moves  slowly  down  hill  with  tremen- 
dous pressure,  which  no  flume  could  re^st  The  trees  on  the  hillsides  show  this 
influence,  for  they  are  all  bent  down  hill,  and  many  are  broken  down  every  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  iron  pipes  with  strong  timber,  or  they  wotdd  be  croshed 
flat  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.    The  pipe  useS  in  this  claim  cost  #2,000. 

Tho  channel  is  500  feet  wide;  the  grade,  50  feet  to  a  mile;  the  rim-rock,  100 
feet  high  on  the  east  and  20  on  the  west,  on  an  average.  The  deposit  of  gravel 
is  100  feet  deep.  It  ia  white  near  the  top;  red,  bine,  and  black  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  many  bonlders  of  quartz  quite  black.  In  tho  upper  strata  the  pebbles 
are  seldom  larger  than  a  goose  egg;  in  tho  lower  there  are  many  boulders  from 
6  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  bottom  is  a  layer  two  feet  thick  of  hard 
cement,  which  is  crashed  in  a  five-stamp  cement  mill  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietors. 

In  1866  Conly  and  Gowell  washed  off  a  strip  of  ground  1,100  feet  long,  300 
feet  wide,  and  60  feet  deep,  equivalent  to  435,000  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  each. 
The  gross  yield  was  832,000  and  the  net  $12,000.  If  we  multiply  the  1,100, 
the  300,  and  the  80  together,  we  find  that  26,400,000  cubic  feet,  or  660,000  tons 
of  40  cubic  feet  each,  were  washed  away ;  and  if  we  divide  the  660,000  tons  by 
the  $32,000  we  find  that  20  tons  went  to  SI,  or  that  the  yield  of  the  gravel  per 
ton  was  five  cents.  This  amount  is  so  small  that  it  suggests  the  probability  of 
.  some  error.  It  appears  that  the  expense  of  washing  was  bat  three  cents  and  a 
third  per  ton.     No  other  place  in  the  State  can  waab  dirt  so  cheap. 
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The  number  of  days  B]>etit  in  washing  this  area  was  abont  100,  and  the  average 
amount  of  water  nse<l  2,000  inches.  An  inch  is  100  tons  of  water  ia  24  hours; 
and  2,000  inches  supplied  in  100  days  20,000,000  tons  of  water  to  move  660,000 
tons  of  gravel,  or  30  tons  of  water  to  1  ton  of  gravel. 
The  cldm  of  Conly  &  Gowell  is  large  enougli  to  last  for  20  yeaiB  longei'. 
Gai'd  &  On-  have  a  very  large  claim  alongside  of  Conly  &  Growell,  use  2,000 
inches  of  water,  and  employ  50  men;  and  their  gronnd  will  last  20  years. 

It  is  said  that  across  both  of  these  claims  mtis  a  peipendicnlar  £ke  of  lava 
or  trap,  rising  out  of  the  bed-rock  and  passing  through  the  gravel  entirely  across 
the  channel.  This  dike  has  never  been  pierced  throngh,  and  its  size  is  unknown. 
A  similar  dike,  according  to  rumor,  was  found  at  Brown's  diggings,  15  miles 
portliwest  of  La  Porte. 

The  two  claims  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  any  note  worked  at  La  Poi-te. 
Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  companies  were  in  profitable  operation  there. 

The  yield  of  La  Porte  and  the  plaeers  which  sold  their  dust  there,  in  1857, 
was  $4,000,000  annually;  now  it  is  $1,00(1,000. 

Secret  Diggings, — Two  miles  south  of  La  Porte  is  Secret  Diggings,  on  the 
same  channel  and  irith  similar  gravel.  The  chief  claim  there  is  that  of  King- 
dom &  Co,,  who  have  about  a  dozen  old  claims.  They  employ  50  men  and  use 
2,600  inches  of  water.  The  tnnnel  through  which  they  wadi  cost  $100,000,  and 
is  1,500  feet  long.  In  1866  they  took  out  $130,000  and  divided  $94,000,  and 
that  ivas  the  best  yield  the  place  ever  had.  This  year  the  company  have  done 
as  much  wort,  but  have  not  divided  a  dollar.  The  pipe  used  by  Kingdom  & 
Co.  cost  them  $15,000.    The  claim  is  80  feet  deep,  and  will  last  many  yeai's. 

Poverty  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Secret  Diggings,  on  the  Same  old  chan- 
nel, has  been  worked  on  a  small  seale  for  10  years,  hut  the  place  is  now  to  be 
supplied  with  water,  and  will  probably  become  important.  There  is  gravel 
enough  there  to  last  for  50  years. 

Poet  Wise. — At  Port  Wine  the  old  channel  is  worked  by  diifting,  and  the 
principal  claims  are  those  of  the  Eagle,  Union,  Monteoristo,  Indian  Queen,  Erie, 
Sailor,  Manzanita,  Banker  Hill,  and  Pioneer  companies. 

The  Eagle  claim  employs  about  a  dozen  men,  all  shareholders,  and  used  to 
pay  very  largely. 

The  Indian  Qneen  employs  15  men  and  has  a  tunnel  2,000  feet  long. 

The  Union  employe  40  men,  all  shareholders,  and  the  tunnel  is  to  be  3,000 
feet  long  when  finished. 

The  Montecristo  employs  40  men,  all  shareholders.  The  dirt  is  hoisted  through 
an  incline  by  an  engine,  and  water  for  washing  is  pumped  up. 

The  Erie  employs  10  or  12  men. 

The  Sailor  has  four  or  five  men  at  work. 

Nothing  is  done  in  the  Manzanita  claim. 

The  Bunker  Hill  employs  eight  men. 

The  Pioneer  has  four  men. 

Little  Grass  Valley. — The  first  place  north  of  La  Porte  where  there  is  any 
mining,  on  the  same  channel,  is  Little  Grass  Valley,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  between  Eahbit  creek  and  south  fork  of  Feather 
river.  The  cliuma  there  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  ten  years,  hut 
the  ground  is  not  rich,  and  the  cutting  of  tunnels  is  very  expensive.  Most  of 
the  claims  are  worked  by  diifting.  It  is  probable  that  little  Grass  Valley  will 
become  a  prominent  mining  town  in  time.  Most  of  the  gravel  is  covered  by  a 
bed  of  lava  300  feet  deep. 

Gibsonville,  seven  miles  from  La  Porte,  used  to  be  an  important  hydraulic  camp, 
but  now  the  claims  are  worked  bydrifting,  and  the  yield  has  fellen  off  very  much. 

Spanish  Eanch  is  25  miles  from  La  Porte,  on  the  ridge  between  the  South 
Feather  and  the  Middle  Feather  rivers.  The  gravel  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the 
claims  are  worked  by  piping. 
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North  of  Little  Grass  Valley  is  Union  Valley,  ivliere  tliere  ai'o  two  piping 
claims,  ivitli  banks  40  feet  deep.  WashiDg  has  been  m  progress  four  yeoi^s, 
but  tliere  are  portions  of  the  bank  that  do  not  pay  well,  and,  as  water  is  not  to 
be  had  most  of  the  year,  the  companies  will  work  by  drifting  next  year,  and  see 
whether  a  better  result  can  bo  obtained  in  that  way. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Saw  Pit  Flat  is  Hungarian  Hill,  where  there  are  three 
piping  and  two  drifting  clmms.  The  tunnels  run  400  feet  in  the  bed-rock,  to 
drain  the  pay  to  the  bottom.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed,  and  the  average 
pay  is  about  S3  to  the  man  per  (lay. 

Badger  Hill  is  three  miles  west  o£  Hungarian  Hill,  and  has  font  piping  and 
five  drifting  companies;  the  yield  is  about  $5  per  day  to  the  man. 

Fom  miles  northwestward  irom  Badger  Hill  is  Eaglo  Gulch,  where  six  com- 
panies, with  six  men  in  each,  are  drifting,  and  all  In  pay.  It  is  supposed  that 
most  of  the  claims  will  be  worked  out  within  two  yeara. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Qulncy  are  tbe  Grizzly  Creek  diggings,  where  40  men 
are  employc<l  in  piping.  The  claims  ai-o  50  feet  deep,  and  lie  gravel  is  all 
quartz.     The  width  of  the  channel  has  not  been  asceriiained. 

Saw  Pit  Flat. — Saw  Pit  Flat  is  on  a  ridge  i-unnlng  down  fi^om  Pilot  Peak. 
The  claims  are  all  worked  by  diifting,  and  the  place  has  no  ditch,  so  washing  is 
only  possible  from  April  to  Juno,  while  the  snow  is  meldng.  The  extraction 
of  gold  was  commenced  here  about  six  years  ago,  and  thei-e  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production,  with  a  prebabUity  that  it  will  continue  for  some  yeai-s. 
The  pay  dirt  is  i-eached  through  tunnels  that  cost  at  least  830,000  and  three 
years'  time  to  complete  them. 

The  New  York  Company  has  been  taking  out  gravel  about  15  months,  and 
have  obtained  $30,000  tiMm  it.     There  are  18  men  at  work,  all  shareholders. 

The  Eagle  Company  have  been  in  pay  four  years,  and  have  taken  out  $26,000. 
Eight  or  nine  men  are  employed. 

The  Union  claim  has  12  men,  and  has  been  yielding  pay  four  years. 

Those  are  the  only  companies  that  have  taken  out  pay. 

The  Buckeye  Company  have  reached  pay,  but  have  not  taken  any  out  as  yet. 

Several  tunnels  are  being  cut  at  Washington  Hill,  a  mile  distant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.    Two  companies,  the  American  and  the  Washington,  are  in 

pay- 

The  Em-eka  mine,  in  American  valley,  is  1,800  teet  long,  on  a  vem  runnmg 
northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  northeast  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  varying  in 
width  fi-om  5  to  25  feet.  The  main  pay  chimney  is  250  feet  long,  horizontally, 
and  it  dips  southwest  at  an  angle  of  52^ ;  but  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  it  seems  to 
bend  to  the  noiiheast.  There  are  many  varieties  of  quartz — some  white,  some 
blue,  some  rose-eolored,  and  some  d^k  brown.  All  the  reck  from  the  pay  chim- 
ney is  worked,  and  it  has  yielded  from  SIO  to  $30,  except  near  the  surface,  where 
it  was  much  richer.  The  present  average  at  300  feet  fr»m  the  surface  is  from 
S14  to  $15.  The  foot  wall  is  gi-amite  and  the  hanging  wall  hard  slate.  There 
are  seven  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  in  the  rock. 

There  are  two  mills,  one  of  13  and  the  other  of  16  stamps,  both  driven  by 
water  derived  from  an  artificial  lake,  and  they  are  situated  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  mine.     The  ore  is  transported  on  a  rail-track. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  tailings 
are  caught  in  a  dam  and  saved  for  futm-e  working.  There  are  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  collected. 

Besides  the  stamp  mills  there  are  three  Chile  mills  of  cut  stone,  each  wheel 
being  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  two  in  width,  of  granite.  The  bed-stones  are 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  The  wheels  wear  down  so  as 
to  become  useless  in  three  years;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  used,  they  do 
not  grind  half  so  much  as  sttmips.  About  once  in  three  months  tlio  bed-stone 
must  be  picked  down,  so  that  it  will  grind  well. 
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Tho  snow  lies  sovon  months  in  tlie  year  at  the  mills  and  on  the  ti-ack,  and  for 
five  months  the  mill  must  lie  idle  for  lack  of  rock.  The  mills  might  bo  movetl 
to  tho  mine  itself,  so  aa  to  be  immediately  at  tho  mouth  of  a  new  tunnel  that 
might  bo  cut  to  strike  the  lode  400  feet  below  tho  present  workings,  at  a  length 
of  1,SOO  feet.  The  mills  could  then  run  tho  whole  year,  and  might  be  driven 
by  steam,  ov  perhaps  by  the  watera  of  Jamison  creek. 

'  Not  less  tlian  S300,000  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  all  derived  from 
the  mine.  The  total  yield  is  variously  stated,  by  those  who  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing,  at  from  ©1,400,000  to  11,600,000. 

The  mine  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  adventurers  who,  in  1850,  were  on  tho 
search  for  Gold  lake.  Tho  mountain  side  was  covered  with  float  quartz,  and 
tho  prospectors  took  up  claims  20  feet  square.  The  Eureka  Company,  tho  first 
ono  incorporated  for  mming  poi-poses  in  California,  began  operations  In  the  spring 
ot  1851,  and  since  then  the  mine  lias  paid  contmuously.  The  total  dividends 
previous  to  1665  wei-o  $250,000. 

Be^des  tho  1,800  feet  on  the  Eureka  lode  there  are  2,000  feet  on  other  lodes. 

In  early  days  much  of  the  mine  was  leased  to  Mexicans  and  others,  who 
worked  with  arraeti-as  and  paid  one-third  of  tho  gross  yield.  At  one  time  100 
arrastras  were  running  on  tlio  Eureka  rock. 

Mammoth. — Adjoining  the  Eureka,  on  tho  south,  is  the  Mammoth,  1,200  feet 
long.  The  vein  is  veiy  valuable  in  size  and  quality  in  this  claim,  chan^ng 
suddcjJy  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  back  again,  and 
from  veiy  poor  to  very  rich.  The  quartz  is  white  and  brittle,  and  is  mixed  with 
slate,  so  that  much  assorting  is  necessary.  There  is  one  chimney,  20  feet  long 
horizontally,  and  10  feet  thick,  nearly  vertical,  and  it  goes  down  with  nearly 
uniform  size.  A  depth  of  200  feet  has  been  reaohed,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
200  feet  on  tho  vein.  The  avei-age  yield  has  been  about  $12,  and  the  total  yield 
§400,000. 

There  is  a  12-stamp  mill  driven  by  water.  The  gold  is  caught  by  amalga- 
mation in  the  mortar  and  on  copper  aprons,  and  the  blanket  tailings  are  worked 
in  Chile  mills. 

SEVENTr-SlS. — The  Seventy-six  Company  are  at  work  on  a  vein  ot  branch 
vein,  vaiying  in  thickness  from  four  to  18  inches,  and  nearly  horizonta,!  for  a 
distance  of  150  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  that  distance  it  turns  down.  The 
lode  is  supposed  to  be  the  Em'eka,  or  a  bi-auch  of  it.  Tho  assorted  rock  is  packed 
on  mules,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton  from  the  mine  to  throe  arrastras.  I^othing  is 
crushed  unless  it  will  yield  $40  per  ton.  The  average  value  of  the  rock  is 
probably  $18. 

Cbescest. — The  Crescent  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  15  miles  from  Qiiincy,  and 
73  from  Owenville,  includes  claims  on  three  lodes  as  follows,  viz  : 


Name. 

Length. 

Course. 

Dip. 

Crescent 

3.000 
3,200 
2,200 

South  GO". 

Tho  walls  are  of  feldspathic  granite,  according  to  Professor  Ashburner,  who 
made  a  report  on  it,  and  the  quartz,  so  far  as  the  work  has  advanced,  is  a  reddish 
brown,  with  occasional  masses  of  a  bluish  white  color,  enclosing  undecomposed 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  of  lead. 

The  Crescent  vein  varies  in  width  from  iive  to  50  feot,  averages  about  15, 
and  appears  to  be  the  main  lodo  of  the  cluster  on  which  this  mine  is  located. 
Six  pay  chimneys  have  been  found,  and  two  have  been  worked  on  this  vein. 
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The  eastern  is  108  feet  long,  and  tlie  western  100  feet.  BoUi  htive  been  stopped 
o«t  to  a  depth  of  130  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  five  feet  of  pay,  yielding 
from  §13  to  $18  per  ton.  The  deepest  wortinga  on  this  vein  tire  140  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been  run  3G0  feet  long. 

The  average  width  of  the  Horseshoe  vein  is  about  14  feet,  but  the  walla  are 
not  well  defined.  The  quartz  is  harder  than  in  the  Crescent,  and  the  pay  Las 
varied  from  $7  to  S42,  averaging  from  $15  to  $18.  There  are  two  pay  chimneys; 
the  western  120  feet  long  at  the  snrfaee,  and  200  feet  long,  SOO  feet  below  the 
sui-fiice,  and  the  western  100  feet  long  at  the  first  level,  and  125  feet  at  the  third. 
The  pay  chimneys  dip  a  little  to  the  east.  A  depth  of  280  feet  has  been  reached 
on  this  vein.  The  Pet  vein  has  a  pay  chimney  50  feet  long,  and  four  feet  tHiek, 
and  the  quartz  yields  $100  per  ton. 

Tlie  Union  vein  runs  into  the  Horseshoe,  and  the  intersection  is  rich,  yielding 
$37  per  ton. 

The  yield  of  the  mine  fromNovember,  1862,  till  June  9, 18G7,wa8  $607,213  59, 
obtained  fixim  40,000  tons,  showing  an  average  of  $16  63  per  ton. 

Dividends  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  $150,000  have  been 
spent  in  improvements. 

The  stock  of  ore  in  sight  is  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  to  average  Sll  40  per 
ton,  and  20,000  to  average  $7  or  $S. 

There  is  a  32-stamp  mill  <lriven  by  an  engine  with  an  18-inch  cylinder,  with 
40  inches  of  stroke. 

The  stamps  weigh  SIO  poands,  make  60  Wows  per  minute,  and  fall  10  inches. 

The  gold  is  amalgamated  in  the  mortar,  and  on  copper-plate,  and  the  blanket 
sands  are  ground  in  a  Wheeler  and  Bandall  pan.  The  blankets  catch  one-seventh 
of  all  the  quartz  crushetl,  and  the  blanket  sands  yield  one-twelfth  of  all  the  gold 
saved. 

There  is  a  hoisting  engine,  which  is  supplied  with  steam  fi-om  the  mill  boiler, 

A  34-stamp  mill  was  built  in  1863,  but  was  sold  to  another  company.  The 
present  was  erected  in  1865.  Thhly-two  men  are  employed,  eight  at  the  mill, 
and  24  at  the  mine.  There  are  14  underground  miners,  who  get  $3  per  day, 
and  board  themselves;  five  undei^ound  carmen,  who  get  $2  75  without  boai^, 
or  $50  per  month  with  board  ;  two  rock  breakere,  and  four  feeders,  $2  75  per 
day ;  one  amalgamator,  $2  75,  and  another,  (a  boy,)  $2  25  per  day ;  one  engineer, 
SlOOpermontn;  another,  $4  12  per  day;  another  $3  30  per  day,  without  board; 
and  a  fourth,  $45  per  month,  with  boai-d. 

Whitsbt. — The  Whitney  mine  is  on  the  Orescent  lode,  one  mile  southeast 
of  the  Orescent  mine.    The  course  there  is  west  15°  north,  and  the  dip  about  80° 

The  foot  wall  is  granite,  and  the  hanging  wall  slate.  The  vein  varies  in  width 
from  15  to  30  feet,  and  the  average  is  20  feet  The  walls  are  smooth,  and  well 
deliijed  fi-om  the  surfiioe,  and  the  quartz  on  the  walls  is  in  places  polished  smooth. 

The  quartz  is  soft,  is  taken  out  without  blasting,  and  all  in  the  pay  chimneys 
is  crashed.  It  is  extracted  through  a  tunnel  100  feet  long,  and  the  esti-action 
and  transportation  to  the  mill  do  not  coat  more  than  75  cents  per  ton.  The  average 
yield  is  $12  per  ton,  and  the  total  yield  has  been  $68,000.  There  is  a  24-stamp 
mill,  which  began  work  in  December,  1866. 

The  gold  is  caught  by  amalgamation  in  the  mortar  and  on  the  copper  aprons, 
and  the  blanket  sands  are  ground  in  a  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan. 

Golden  Gate. — The  Golden  Gate  mine  at  Bound  valley  is  on  a  vein  four 
feet  wide,  running  northeast  and  southwest,  and  cutting  across  the  slates.  A 
depth  of  60  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  ran  70  feet  in  pay  all 
the  way.  The  average  yield  has  been  S22,  There  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  driven 
by  water.  It  began  to  run  about  the  1st  of  June  of  this  year,  before  which  time 
the  quartz  was  worked  in  a  custom  mQl. 

Dixie  Akd  Bullfrog. — In  Dixie  caSon  thero  are  three  custom  mills,  one 
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of  eight,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  stamps.  All  were  erected  to  work  claims 
Tvbicli  did  not  pay. 

The  Bnllfi-o^  mine  at  Rush  creek  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  wide,  running  east 
find  west.  A  depth  of  130  feet  has  been  reached,  and  drifts  have  been  mn  20O 
feet  on  the  lode.  The  quarts  yields  S8  gross  and  $3  net.  The  mill  has  12  stamps, 
goes  by  steam,  and  was  built  in  1865. 

LiGnT  AKB  Gallahak. — Uglifs  mine,  in  Genesee  valley,  is  on  a  vein  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  running  east  and  west.  The  quartz  is  taken  out  of  an  open 
cut,  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  deep,  and  tho  yield  is  $18  per  ton.  The  mill  has 
eight  stamps,  goes  by  water,  and  was  built  this  year. 

Callahan's  mine,  in  Indian  valley,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
to  the  same  lengtli,  in  pay  all  the  way.  Some  of  the  rock  crushed  at  Custom 
mills  has  yielded  $12  50, 

PrEMiuai  AKD  Sparks. — The  Premium  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  125 
feet  deep,  and  by  a  diift  of  50  feet.  Some  rich  specimens  liavo  been  obtained, 
and  TOck  crushed  at  custom  mills  yielded  $10. 

The  Spavka  and  Halsted  mine  at  Granite  Basin  is  on  a  vein  eight  feet  wide, 
A  12-stamp  steam  mill  is  going  up. 

Indiati  VALLirr, — The  Indian  Valley  mine  is  on  a  vein  sis  feet  wide,  nmning 
east  and  west,  and  dipping  to  the  sonth.  A  depth  of  230  feet  lias  been  reached^ 
and  drifts  have  been  ran  200  feet  on  tho  vein.  The  rock  is  hard,  and  yields 
$18  per  ton.  There  are  two  mills;  one  of  16  stamps,  driven  by  water,  and  another 
of  12  stamps,  diivcn  by  steam.  The  mills  have  been  runmng  since  1864,  and 
the  general  yield  per  week  has  been  $2,200. 

GREEi'ViLLE, — At  Greenville  the  Union  and  McCIellan  Company  ai^e  working 
a  vein  two  feet  and  a  lialf  vnAo.  They  have  gone  down  190  feet,  and  rnn  160 
on  the  vein.  Tliere  ai'o  two  pay  chimneys,  each  about  30  feet  long,  dipping  to 
tho  west.  The  company  has  two  mills,  each  of  eight  stamps,  but  the  supply  of 
quartz  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  more  than  half  the  time.  The 
company  are  building  a  mill  of  16  stamps  to  work  a  claim  on  the  Caledonian 
lode. 


SECTIOS    XIV. 

ALPINE    COUNTY. 

This  county,  situate  on  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  on  spurs  making  ont  from  the  tatter,  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  rugged,  moun- 
tainous, and  ti'uly  Alpine  in  its  external  features  and  situation.  The  Sien-a, 
along  its  western  border,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  Silver 
mountain,  a  short  range  ranning  north  and  south  across  its  centa-e,  is  nearly 
as  elevated.  Even  tho  lowest  valleys  bave  an  altitude  of  scarcely  less  than 
5,000  feet,  many  of  them  lying  much  higher.  As  a  consequence  the  climate 
in  the  winter  is  rigorous,  the  snow  felling  eaily  and  lying  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  falls  to  a  great  depth,  until  midsummer.  Even  in  the  lowest  and 
most  sheltei'cd  valleys  it  usudiy  falls  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  lying  some- 
times for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter.  The  weather  during  the  summer, 
without  being  excessively  hot,  is  warm ;  that  of  the  later  spring  and  the  fall 
months  is  delightful.  Showers  aro  more  frequent  here  during  the  dry  season  than 
west  of  the  Sierra,  or  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  lying  to  the  east.  Owing  to  this, 
vegetation  keeps  green  until  a  later  period  in  the  summer.  The  grass,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  deal,  aflbrds  by  its  snccolence  excellent  pasturage.  There  is 
but  little  agricultural  land  in  the  county,  though  a  number  of  small  valleys  pro- 
duce fine  creps  of  hay,  gram,  and  vegetables.    Almost  tho  entire  region  is  cov- 
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ered  with  heavy  forests  of  pbie  and  fir,  from  which  imnieiiEe  quantities  of  lumber 
and  firewood  ok  made  every  seaBon.  Five  million  feet  of  eaw-Iogs  and  6,000 
TOrds  of  wood  are  floatetl  down  the  Caraon  river  annually  for  the  use  of  the 
Comstock  mines.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada,  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  are  a 
number  of  small  lakes  of  the  greatest  purity  and  coldness,  the  watei's  of  which 
ai-e  supplied  by  the  melting  snows.  Q.'hoso  lakes  are  the  soni-ccs  of  several  con- 
siderable streams,  the  Carson  river,  running  noitli  into  Nevada,  iuid  the  Stanislaus 
and  Mokelomno,  west  into .  California,  heading  here.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  creeks,  tributarily  to  the  Carson,  whicb,  with  the  latter,  supply  a  very 
extensive  water  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  Alpine  contains  a  number  of 
email  towns,  of  which  Kongsburg,  the  county  seat.  Monitor,  and  Markleeville 
are  the  principal.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  2,000.  There  are 
three  quai-tz  mills  in  this  county,  csurying  26  stamps,  and  costing  in  the  aggi-e- 
gate  about  £100,000 ;  13  saw-mills,  carrying  19  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to 
cut  112,000  feet  daily;  aggregate  cost  about  $100,000.  Considering  its  small 
population  and  rugged  surface,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with  good  wagon 
roads,  having  one  leading  across  the  mountains  connecting  the  principal  towns 
with  the  Big  Ti-ee  road  running  to  Stockton,  and  several  others,  built  at  heavy 
expense ;  one  of  which  rans  to  Carson  valley,  there  uniting  with  tlie  road  to 
Virginia  City,  and  also  with  that  lea<ling  over  the  Sierra  to  Sacramento  via 
Placcrville.  The  inhabitants  of  Alpine  liave  displayed  much  enteiprise  in  roa*l 
building,  having,  for  their  means,  expended  moi-o  money  and  labor  on  these 
improvements  than  any  other  community  in  the  State.  The  fii-st  silver-bearing 
lodes  were  discovered  in  this  region  in  1861,  since  which  time  14  different  dis- 
tricts have  been  organized  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  in  some  of  whicli  a 
large  number  of  ledges  have  been  located  and  much  exploratory  work  done, 
while  in  othei-s  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  metalliferous  veins  hero  are  usually 
of  good  size,  many  of  them  very  large,  being  fiom  80  to  80  feet  thick  on  the 
surface,  and  occasionally  much  lai^er.  The  most  of  them,  however,  range  from 
C  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  running  m  a  generally  north  and  south  direction,  with 
a  trend  to  the  southeast  in  conformity  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Sien-a. 
The  vein-stone  consists  of  qustttz  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  country  rock  is 
composed  of  porphyry,  granite,  trap,  and  slate.  None  of  the  lodes  carry  rich 
ores  on  or  near  the  surface,  neces^taling  deep  development  before  any  conadeia- 
ble  bodies  of  a  sufficiently  high  grade  for  milling  can  bo  obtained ;  a  circum- 
stance that  has  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  advancement  of  the  mining  interest 
in  this  county,  capitalists  overlooking  the  masterly  chai'acter  of  the  lodes  and 
the  unrivalled  advantages  for  the  cheap  reduction  of  the  ores  enjoyed  here,  and 
investing  in  mines  much  less  favorably  situated  simply  because  they  canied 
small  quantities  of  rich  ore  in  their  upper  portions.  Left  thus  without  aid,  the 
miners  of  this  county  have  not  been  able,  with  their  limited  means,  to  develop 
mors  than  a  few  of  their  claims  to  a  productive  point,  although  a  number  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  operations  were  commenced  here.  Another  evil  has 
been  the  want  of  concentration  of  labor,  their  efforts  having  been  spent  in 
attempts  at  operating  too  gi'eat  a  number  of  lodes,  thereby  defeating  the  thor- 
ough development  of  any.  But  besides  these  superficial  and  ineffectual  labors, 
several  works  looking  to  deep  exploration  have  been  planned,  some  of  which, 
though  involving  heavy  expenditures  of  labor  and  money,  have  been  carried 
almost  to  completion.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tunnelhng  done  in  the  county 
is  very  large,  many  of  these  works  being  from  500  to  1,000  feet  long.  Owing 
to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  mountains  in  which  most  of  the  lodes  are 
situated,  the  method  of  their  exploration  by  tunnels  has  been  generally  adopted. 
Their  declivities  in  many  places  are  so  steep  that  a  depth  beneath  the  crop- 
pings  is  attained  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tunnel  when  it  reaches  the  ledge. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Silver  Mountain  district,  where  a  number  of 
tunnels,  some  of  them  well  advanced,  are  expected  to  tap  the  lodes  for  which 
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tliey  ai-o  being  <lriven  at  depths  vaiying  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  wliicU  will  also 
he  about  their  horizontal  length.  The  moantaine  near  KflnigBhurg,  in  which  a 
great  many  lodes  are  situated,  vary  in  height  fi.'om  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  main 
ranges  a  little  further  baclt  are  much  nigher.  The  ores  of  this  county  are 
very  diversified,  canying,  besides  the  preeioos  metals,  copper,  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  &c.,  a  combination  that  renders  them  refractory  and  costly  of  i-eduction: 
roasUug  and  careful  amalgamation,  and,  in  gome  cases,  smelting,  are  processes 
necessary  to  snccess.  The  croppings  generally  show  by  assay  free  gold,  together 
with  gold  and  silver  in  combination  with  iron  pyiites,wiiioh  latter  gives  phtce  to 
copper  as  depth  is  attained.  Some  veins  contain  so  large  a  percentage  of  this  metal 
as  to  justly  bring  their  contents  under  the  cla^  of  argentiferous  copper  ores, 
which  can  be  successfully  treated  only  by  smelting,  for  which  there  exist  here 
the  greatest  facilities,  wood  being  nearly  everywhere  abundant.  Much  of  this  ore, 
it  is  believed,  contains  enough  of  copper  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  mining  and 
reduction.  After  much  experimenting  with  a  view  to  det«rmining  the  best  mode 
for  treating  the  ores  of  this  connty,  this  end  is  thought  to  have  been  recently 
attiuned,  and  the  product  of  bullion,  though  still  small,  is  steady  and  constantly 
increasing,  amounting  at  the  present  to  between  $7,000  and  S8,000  monthly. 
From  the  energy  displayed  in  efforts  to  overeome  the  rebellious  elements  pres- 
ent in  these  ores,  and  to  fmiher  the  development  of  the  mines,  there  is  reason 
forbelievin"  that  this  amount  will  be  increased  the  comiagyear.  The  most  eflScient 
plan,  and  that  at  present  adopted,  for  the  management  of  these  ores  is,  after  kiln- 
drying  and  crashing,  to  roast  and  then  amalgamate  them  by  the  Freiburg  barrel  pro- 
cess. The  foUowingprices  paid  by  mill  companiesfororeindicatesits  value  forpnr- 
poses  of  reduction :  Kustel  &  Uznay  contracted  with  the  Morning  StM'  Company 
last  year  to  pay  them  S17  50  for  10,000  tons  of  ore  from  their  mine  at  Mogul,  the 
purchasers  extracting  the  ore  at  their  o\vn  cost.  The  Washington  Mill  Company 
Lave  contracted  to  pay  $100  per  ton  for  100  tons  of  first-class  ore  to  be  delivered 
from  the  IXL  mine,  in  the  Silver  Monntain  district.  The  ores  from  the  Tai-shish 
mine,  near  the  town  of  Monitor,  are  found  to  yield,  with  careful  treatment,  over  $200 
per  ton ;  and  it  is  thought  there  are  other  lodes  here  the  ores  fi-om  which,  by  a 
careful  selection,  will  turn  out  nearly  as  well.  The  Tai^shish  lode  is  of  large 
dimensions,  the  tunnel  now  in  course  of  excavation  having  penetrated  it  90  feet 
mtliout  reaching  the  baclt  wall.  The  ores,  a  lai^e  portion  of  which  are  of  high 
grade,  lie  in  bunches  or  chimnej^,  and,  if  developed  to  its  fullest  capacity,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  this  mine  could  be  made  to  yield  ore  enough  to  beep  a  large- 
sized  mill  in  steady  supply.  There  is  at  present  mnch  activity  in  several 
mining  districts  in  this  county,  work  having  been  resumed  upon  a  number 
of  claims  for  some  lime  neglected,  and  being  pushed  with  increased  energy 
upon  others ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  bat  the  business  of  mining  will  maSe 
greater  progress  iii  fntore  than  it  has  heretofore  done  in  this  re^on.  In  the 
matter  of  wood  and  water  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  better  situated  than 
Alpine ;  the  fiicilities  for  the  cheap  exploitation  of  the  mineral  lodes  are  great ; 
while  freights,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  principal  points  of  suppfy,  are 
much  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  mining  district  east  of  the  Sierra.  The 
water  power  in  this  county  is  ample  for  the  propulsion  of  several  thousand  stamps, 
while  Umber,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber,  is  present  in  inexhaustible  supply. 
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8E(:!TI0!f   IV. 

LASSEN    COUNTY. 

This  county,  erected  from  Plumaa  in  1864,  lies  upon  and  to  the  east  of  the 
SieiTa  Nevada  mountains.  It  is  named  after  Peter  Lassen,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  northeastem  California,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1859  while 
exploring  the  northwestern  portions  of  Nevada  for  sQver  mines,  then  supposed 
to  esist  in  that  region.  The  county  contain  8  but  a  small  population — only  about 
1,500.  It  was  organized  because  of  tiie  isolated  situation  of  the  inhabitants, 
eepai-ated  by  the  Sierra  irom  the  county  seat  of  Plumas.  The  votes  poUed  in 
1S64  numbered  554 ;  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  now  in  the  county 
33  estimated  at  about  $800,000 — a  large  amount,  considering  the  limited  num- 
ber of  people  it  contains.  The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  the  remainder  consists  of  rugged  and  barren  hills,  sage  plains, 
and  alkali  flats,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  vdfey  lands.  The  Sierra  is  heavily 
timbered  quite  to  its  base.  Heading  in  these  moontains  are  a  number  of  fine 
streams,  of  which  Susan  river.  Willow,  and  Elision  creeks  are  the  principal.  They 
afford  extensive  propulsive  power  and  water  for  irrigation,  to  both  which  uses  they 
axe  largely  applied.  These  streams  run  into  Honey  lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water 
lyingonthe  eastern  border  of  the  connty,and  which,  though  it  covered  a  large  area 
some  years  since,  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  water,  or  what 
little  is  left,  is  slightly  alkaline  to  the  taste.  Along  its  shores  are  one  or  two  spots 
of  tul^  marsh ;  the  rest  ia  high  and  barren.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  land  in  the 
county  lies  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  a  fertile  and  well-watered  tract  of  some  50,000 
or  60,000  acres,  lying  between  the  base  of  the  Sierra  and  the  late.  It  is  all 
taken  up  and  enclosed,  the  greater  part  being  under  cultivation  or  appropriated 
to  hay-making  and  pastnrage.  Much  stock  is  kept  here,  besides  large  quantities 
of  grain  of  every  description  raised  annually.  Wheat,  barley,  ryo,  and  com  grew 
luxuriantly,  and,  with  irrigation,  yield  largely.  Vegetables  thrive  and  most  kinds 
of  fruits  matiffe  without  difficulty.  Cattle  here  require  neither  stabling  nor  fodder 
diu'ing  thoivinter;  even  work  animals  keep  in  good  condition  feeding  on  the  rich 
succulent  grasses  of  the  valley.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  timber  close 
at  hand,  the  most  of  the  fencing  Is  made  of  posts  and  boards,  and  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  for  the  same  reason  are  large  and  substantial.  Good  lumber  can 
be  obtained  at  the  mills  here  at  about  3S20  per  thousand.  In  Long  valley,  a 
smalt  portion  of  which  is  in  this  county,  there  is  also  a  little  good  agricultural  and 
pasture  land.  Honey  Lake  valley  received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  honey 
dew,  a  sweet  and  viscid  substance  precipitated  frem  the  atmosphere  dming  the 
Spring  and  eaiiy  summer  months.  The  climate  in  this  valley  is  extremely  mild 
and  agreeable ;  the  heat  of  tho  summer  is  moderate,  and  but  little  snow  falls 
during  the  winter.  There  is  a  group  of  hot  springs  near  the  head  of  the  valley, 
some  of  which  are  very  large,  and  one  so  deep  that  its  bottom  has  never  been 
reached  by  sounding.  It  boils  with  such  fury  that  the  water  leaps  several 
feet  high.  The  others  are  not  so  hot,  though  all  ai^e  impregnated  with  kon, 
alum,  soda,  or  other  mineral  substances.  The  only  town  of  any  size  in  the 
ojunty  is  Susanville,  the  county  seat,  in  which  there  is  a  flourishing  school,  a 
church,  and  many  large  and  well-built  houses.  The  county  contains  seven  saw- 
mills, i-unning  11  saws  and  capable  of  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 
They  are  propelled  by  water,  and  cost  in  the  aggregate  over  $50,000.  There 
aio  also  two  flour  mills,  having  three  run  of  stone  and  capacity  for  giinding  90 
baiTels  of  flour  daily.  They  ate  driven  by  water  and  cost  about  S1S,000. 
Tlicre  are  20  miles  of  water  ditches,  built  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  and  several  wagon 
roads  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  leading  over  the  Sierra  into  California. 
Lassen  contains  no  quartz  mills,  though  there  are  numerous  ore-bearing  veins  of 
both  the  useful  and  the  precious  metals  in  the  county.    The  most  of  these  are 
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found  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  and  west  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  placer 
diggings  and  amiferons  quartz  w^re  diecoveretl  in  1862,  at  which  time  the  former 
were  quite  extensively  worked  and  paid  fair  wages.  Some  of  these  quartz  veins 
also  cany  silver,  and  various  working  tests  made  on  a  small  scale  tend  to  show 
that  these  veins  may  yet  be  profitably  worked  on  a  hvrge  scale,  as  the  ores  can 
be  cheaply  reduced,  owing  to  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  \-icinity  of 
the  mines. 


SECTION    XYI. 

STANISLAUS,  FRESNO,  TULAEE,  MEECEDE,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTIES. 

Sta^'islatjs  has  a  sectional  area  of  1,228  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of 
agricultm'al  lands.  Population  in  1860,  S,2i5;  estimated  in  1866,  3,460; 
assessed  valuation  of  real  andpersonal  property  in  1866,  $1,036,216.* 

The  principal  towns  are  Knight^s  Ferry,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Stanislaus 
river,  where  it  debouches  on  the  main  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  Lagrange.  The 
business  of  the  county  is  mostly  centi'cd  in  these  towns.  At  Knighf^s  Ferry 
there  are  valuable  quarries  of  sandstone.  The  freighting  business  of  this  county 
amounts  to  4,4i4j-  tons.t 

Feesko. — This  county,  to  the  south  of  Mariposa  and  Merced,  in  sectional 
area  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State,  i-eaching  from  the  Coast  range  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  State,  containing  9,240  square  miles ;  of  this  about 
444,800  acres  are  agricultui-al  lands  of  superior  quality.  The  population  of 
Fresno  in  1860  was  4,605;  estimated  in  1366,  1,680;  assessed  valuation, 
$811,716,  in  1865;  in  1866,  $826,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Hamilton  district,  near  the  Chowchilia  river,  aie  no 
doubt  extensive.  The  lode  is  clearly  defined  for  ten  miles  with  croppinga  of 
great  richness.  The  shipments  of  copper  from  this  district  will,  it  is  believed, 
in  time  rival  that  from  Copperopolis.  At  present  the  shipments  are  light,  as  the 
cost  of  ti-aneportation  to  San  Francisco  Is  $80  per  ton,  which  mak^  copper 
mining  in  this  county  unprofitable  at  present.  With  facilities  for  ti'ansportation 
by  way  of  IMght's  Ferry,  and  thence  by  the  proposed  Stockton  and  Copper- 
opolis railroad  to  Stockton,  copper  ores  will  eventually  bear  shipment. 

The  down  freights  frem  this  connty,  principally  irem  the  Chowchilia  mines, 
were,  in  1865, 1,800  tons.  Two  other  mines  shipped  by  way  of  the  San  Joaquin 
120  tons  per  month,  but  there  is  little  doing  now,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in 
the  business  of  copper  mining.  The  up  freights  to  Fort  Miller  are  875  tons  per 
annum;  the  total  freights  to  and  from  this  county  probably  amount  to  2,675  tons. 

Tulare. — The  county  of  Tulare,  to  the  south  of  Fresno,  contained  in  1860 
a  population  of  4,638;  estimated  in  1866,  4,890;  an  assessed  valuation  in  1865 
of  §1,306,380;  in  1866,  $1,299,379;  agricultuml  products  for  1865,  $616,890; 
a  secrional  area  of  7,181  square  miles,  of  which  about  200,604  acres  are  good 
agricultural  lands,  the  rest  mountain  and  tule  lands.  There  are  gold  veins  in 
tlus  county  which  are  now  being  developed,  and  which  will  increase  the  present 
fi'eightstoalarge  amount.  The  freights  for  1865  were  as  follows:  Up  freights, 
2,750  tons;  down  freights,  409  tons;  total,  3,159  tons. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  northern  portion. 

Mercede. — West  of  Mariposa  county  lies  Mercede,  mostly  an  agricultural 
county,  the  central  and  western  portion  of  which  has,  to  some  extent,  an  outlet 
on  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Sectional  area,  1,384  square  miles;  population  in 
1860,  1,141;  estimated  in  1866,  1,980;  real  and  personal  property,  $816,318; 

'  Pacific  Coast  Directory.  t  W.  C  Watson'a  report. 
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pvincijial  sliippiiig  points  for  up  freight,  SIcrced  Falla  and  Snellingsville,  sis 
miles  below.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Knight's  Feny  and  Iiagrange,  on  the  Tuo- 
lumne, isalarffe  amount  of  water  power,  capable  of  being  used  at  a  little  expense, 
and  which  will  at  no  distant  day  be  turned  to  good  account.  Freighting  busineaa 
of  this  connty,  563  tons.* 

Sax  Joaquitt. — The  sectional  area  of  this  county  is  1,453  square  miles, 
(939,280  acres,)  about  one-third  of  which  is  agricultural,  the  vest  foot-hills 
and  tnlo  lands,!  The  agricultural  products  in  1864  amounted  to  $4,445,058; 
assessed  valuation  in  1865,  S14,986,615;  population  in  1860,  8,434;  estimated 
population  in  1866,  17,140;  real  and  pei-sonal  property  in  1866,  $5,275,016.J 


SECTION   XVII. 

INYO    COUNTY. 

TJiis  connty  was  erected  in  1866,  The  tem'tory  was  taken  from  Tulare  and 
510110  counties,  and  lies  on  the  border'  of  the  Great  Mohave  Desert,  east  of  the  Sierra 
Kevada  range  of  mountains.  With  the  exception  of  a  con^derablo  strip  of  arable 
land  along  Owen's  river,  and  some  fertile  spots  at  tho  entrance  of  the  ravines 
that  make  up  into  the  Sierra,  the  country  is  aiid  and  barren.  Except  tho 
portion  lying  on  tho  Sien'a,  and  some  scattered  groves  of  piiion  on  the  range  _ 
east  of  Owen's  valley,  tho  countiy  is  also  destitute  of  timber.  Tho  only  water, ' 
save  a  few  small  springs,  consists  of  that  flowing  through  Owen's  river  and  tho 
streams  that,  falling  from  the  mountains  to  the  west,  feed  it  or  run  into  the  lake 
that  receives  its  waters.  Owen's  valley,  over  a  hundred  miles  long  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  ftrom  10  to  15  wide,  lies  along  the  western  border  ot  the  county, 
having  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Monachd  chain  on  the 
cast.  These  mountains  cover  three-fourths  of  its  area  and  give  to  the  county  a 
rugged  and  diversified  aspect.  The  tillable  land  along  the  river  ia  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  but  as  it  reaches  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  60,000  or  70,000  acres,  tho  most  of  it  very 
fertile  and  capable,  with  ii-rigation,  of  growing  every  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  T  his  strip  of  land  is  covered  in  its  natural 
state  with  a  coarse,  w^ly  grass,  not  fit  for  maiking  first  quality  of  hay,  though  the 
cultivated  grasses  could  eawly  be  domesticated  nere.  They  are  found  to  grow 
readily  when  planted  after  the  manner  of  grain.  Tho  rest  of  tho  valley,  like 
tho  surrounding  countrj',  is  nothing  but  a  sage  barren,  producing,  besides  the 
artomesia,  only  a  little  bunch  grass,  with  a  few  shrubs  almost  as  worthless  as  the 
sage  itself.  The  river,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  deep,  nai- 
row,  and  crooked,  and  has  a  swift  current,  which,  with  its  generally  marshy  banks, 
renders  fording  difficult.  In  the  summer,  dimng  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  tho 
mountains,  it  oveiflows  its  banks  in  many  places,  particularly  the  tule  lands,  of 
which  there  are  good  desil  along  its  borders.  The  moimttun  streams,  after  flowing 
out  into  the  valley  a  short  distance,  spread  oat  over  the  surfece,  irrigating  it  and 
producing  largo  patches  of  clover,  TTiese  spots  were  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
Indians,  who  planted  a  variety  of  roots,  grasses,  and  other  vegetable  comestibles, 
which  they  irrigated,  conveying  the  water  through  small  ditches  and  channels 
foiTOcd  with  mud,  often  quite  a  distance.  In  the  possession  of  tho  whites  they 
will  soon  be  converted  into  lusnriant  gardens,  orchai-ds,  and  grain  fields.  Along 
Owen's  valley  there  are  already  a  large  number  of  fine,  well  stocked,  and  onlti- 
vated  farms,  many  thousand  bushels  of  grain  having  been  raised  there,  besides 
l)utter  and  cheese  made  for  several  years  past.     Five  hundred  thoasand  pounds 

"  Watson's  report.  t  W.  C.  Watson.  t  Pacific  Coast  Directory. 
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of  grain  were  msed  last  year,  and  still  lai'ger  quantities  this.  These  fai-ms  witH 
proper  csltore  produce  as  abundantly  as  the  richest  valley  lands  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  being  often  at  the  rate  of  40  and  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Cattle  keep  &t  here  running  in  the  pastures  the  year  round,  no  stabling 
or  fodder  being  required.  The  population  of  the  county,  for  several  years  greatly 
diminislied  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties,  is  now  about  2,000,  having  increased 
largely  within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  on  account  of  the  very  flattering 
prospects  of  the  mines.  The  assessable  property  is  estimated  at  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt  bat  both  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  county  will  be  lai^li?  augmented  hereafter.  A  number  of  towns  have 
l>cen  laid  out,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  others  in  Owen's  valley, 
but  none  of  them  have  yet  attained  any  great  size.  Bend  City,  San  Carlos, 
and  Independence  are  in  the  valley,  Kearsarge  City  being  10  miles  west  of 
Independence  and  near  the  famous  mines  of  that  name.  LaSe  City,  laid  out  in 
18C2,  is  at  the  south  end  of  Owen's  Big  Lake.  It  contdned  quite  a  population 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Bend  City  and  San  Carlos  also  contain 
fewer  inhabitants  than  they  did  several  years  since.  The  late  accessions  to  the 
population  are  mostly  in  the  mining  districts.  Independence,  the  county  seat, 
IS  a  growing  and  ibnfty  town,  with  a  school  and  other  evidences  of  progress. 
Foit  Independence,  the  roilitaiy  post  near  by,  adds  much  to  the  business  of  the 
place,  there  being  at  all  times  several  companies  of  troops  stationed  here.  The 
fort  is  a  well-built,  comfortable  structure,  with  well-improved  grounds  and  out- 
buildings ab«ut  it.  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
■  claimed  to  be  the  most  elevated  lajid  in  the  United  States,  is  over  15,000  feet 
high,  and  lies  within  the  limits  of  Inyo  county.  There  are  several  other  peaks 
in  the  neighborhood  ranging  from  10,000  to  14,000  in  height.  Snow  lies  on 
some  of  these  peaks  all  summer.  The  whole  range  is  covered  nearly  to  its 
base  during  the  winter  season,  though  but  little  snow  lies  in  the  valley  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  summers  here  are  hot,  the  thermometer  standing  much 
of  the  time  at  100°  in  the  shade,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  mild  and  pleasant.  But  little  rain  oi-  snow  falls,  except  on  the 
mountains,  rendei'ing  tlie  county  extremely  arid  and  making  irrigation  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  crops.  For  introduoing  water  upon  the  land  many  email 
ditches  have  been  dug,  also  some  of  larger  dimenaons ;  one,  the  San  Carlos, 
faking  water  from  Owen's  river,  is  15  miles  long  and  cost  $30,000.  There 
are  two  saw-mills  and  nine  quartz  mills  in  the  county.  The  former  are  driven 
by  water,  are  capable  of  cutting  about  10,000  feet  of  lumber  d^ly,  and  cost 
£7,000.  Seven  of  the  quartz  mills  are  driven  by  steam  and  two  by  water 
power.  The  whole  cany  about  100  stamps  and  cost  nearly  $400,000.  Some 
of  these  mills  were  erected  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  tlie  ores  in  this  region  were  but  ill  understood,  and  as  a  consequence 
proved  failures.  Most  of  them  gave  up  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  and  have 
remained  idle  ever  since.  Those  put  np  more  recently  are  supplied  with  the  neeca- 
eary  appliances  for  the  successful  management  of  the  ores,  and  have  mostly  been 
operated  witli  satis&ietory  results.  Besides  these  mills  there  are  about  20  arras- 
tras  running  in  the  county.  One  flour  mill  has  lately  been  built  in  the  valley, 
and  the  grain  crop  being  large,  will  no  doubt  do  a  prosperous  business.  This 
county  is  reached  from  Calilbmia  by  several  good  roads ;  one  from  Los  Angeles, 
which  entering  Owen's  valley  from  the  south,  is  unimpeded  by  snow  at  all  sea- 
sons. With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  of  desert  it  is  a  good  road,  nearly 
level,  and  the  one  over  which  most  of  the  freight  has  heretofore  been  taken  in. 
Another  coming  in  from  the  State  of  Nevada  enters  this  valley  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and,  though  most  employed  for  transporting  goods  intended  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  is  not  passable  for  teams  on  account  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  The  other  road,  via  Walker's  Pass,  enters  the  valley  centrally,  and 
tliough  never  seriously  obetrncted  by  snow,  is  not  much  used  by  teams  on  account 
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of  its  steepness  in  places  and  tlie  great  diBtance  goods  have  to  bo  hauled  on  this 
ronto.  Eight  or  10  different  mining  districts  have  first  and  hist  been  erected 
■within  tlielimlts  of  thiscoanty,  in  all  of  which  there  are  many  metalliferous  lodes 
of  value,  though  working  tests,  owing  to  the  extremely  refeeUious  chamctei  of 
tiie  ores,  have  not  as  yet  proved  wholly  satisfactory.  The  oreshero  consist 
mostly  of  argentiferous  galena,  and  can  he  successfully  i-educed  only  by  emeltine, 
a  method  now  generaSy  adopted  in  most  of  the  distrids.  llio  mines  oro  sit- 
i:ated  in  the  two  main  i-anges  of  ceountains  running  in  a  northeiiy  and  south- 
erly course  across  tlio  county,  the  Sierra  on  the  west,  and  ike  Monaehi  or  Coso 
range  on  the  east.  In  the  latter  is  located  the  Lone  Pine  district,  abounding 
with  veins  varj'ing  in  tliictness  from  one  to  40  feet,  neaily  all  carrying  a  good 
grade  of  ore,  much  of  it  yielding,  by  the  rude  smelting  process  now  employed, 
from  $50  to  $100  per  ton.  At  present  only  the  richest  ores  are  worked  and  a 
largo  percentage  of  the  metal  is  lost,  calling  for  more  economical  and  effectual 
modes  of  treatment.  That  these  will  soon  l>e  supplied  seems  probable,  as  the 
attention  of  scientific  miners  and  capitalists  is  now  being  directed  to  that  quarter. 
The  ores  here  are  to  be  had  in  great  quantity,  and  as  population  la  flowing  into 
the  district,  supplying  an  abundance  of  avwlable  labor,  there  is  no  doubt  bat 
the  product  of  bullion  will  be  large  within  a  few  years.  In  the  other  districts, 
except  Kearsai^,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is  but  little  work  being  done, 
though,  as  stated,  they  all  contain  valaable  gold,  silver,  and  copper-bearing 
lodes.  The  Keai-sargo  district  is  situate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra, 
here  very  steep,  and  at  a  point  about  12  miles  west  fi'om  Tort  Independence, 
The  lodes  here,  which  are  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,  carry  a  fair  percentage 
of  silver,  which  is  their  predominating  metal.  The  lode  of  the  Kearsarge 
Company,  the  most  thoronghly  explored,  contains  ore  of  good  average  grade. 
Tliis  company,  after  .erecting  a  lO-stamp  mill,  met  with  ditliculty  in  saving  the 
metal  known  to  exist  in  tkeir  ore;  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  delay  running 
their  mill  until  by  varied  experimenting  they  have  determined  the  best  method 
for  its  treatment.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  liberal  returns  will  bo  secured, 
as  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  A  tunnel  100  feet  in 
length  lias  been  run  to  the  ledge  of  this  company,  opening  it  to  a  depth  of  180 
feet  beneath  the  croppings,  the  side  of  the  mount^  hero  approaching  so  near  the 
perpendicular.  Other  companies  are  at  work  near  the  Kearsarge  opening  their 
claims,  all  of  which  afford  enconra^ng  prospects,  and  as  there  are  here  wood  and 
water  in  abundance  this  may  In  time  become  a  prosperous  and  productive  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  gold  and  alver,  this  county  contains  many  other  metals 
and  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  and  salt,  the  latter  existing  about  a 
small  lake  in  Owen's  vallej',  in  such  quantities  that  it  can  always  be  procured 
there  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

MONO  COUNTY. 

This  county,  like  Lassen  and  Alpine,  lies  upon  and  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  is  very  elevated,  and  constitutes  the  water-shed  between  the  basin  of 
Carson  and  of  Owen's  rivers,  both  of  which  streams,  though  running  in  opposite 
directions,  have  theu-  sources  in  this  county.  As  a  consequence,  the  climate  is 
rigorous,  snow  falling  in  the  winter  to  a  great  depth,  even  in  the  valleys,  and  ico 
sometimes  forming  at  night  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvial 
land  along  sever^  of  the  creeks  falling  from  the  Sien-a  into  Mono  lake,  and  a 
few  thousand  acres  at  the  Big  Meadows  on  Walker  river,  with  some  small  patches- 
else  where  in  the  county;  yet  tlie  amount  of  arable  land  it  contains  is  small.. 
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Some  fanning  is  done  at  each  of  tbeso  pliices.  The  crops  planted  are  mostlr 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  which,  with  careful  culture  and  irrigation,  gen- 
erally mature  and  yield  well.  A  large  amount  of  bay  is  cut  every  year  at  the 
Big  Meadows.  Aurora  and  the  most  of  tiio  ruining  camps  in  the  county  get  a 
good  share  of  their  supply  there. 

Mono  contains  aliout  1,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  as  many  as  it  did  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  the  placer  mines  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
These  mines,  discovered  in  1857,  were  worked  for  fom'  or  five  years  thereafter 
with  much  profit  to  such  zs  hold  the  better  class  of  clmms,  the  daily  earnings 
varying  from  $5  to  820  to  the  hand.  The  working  seasons,  however,  were 
somewhat  contracted,  and  the  digging  in  many  places  deep,  while  the  cost  of 
living  was  high,  whereby  the  net  yearly  savings  were  reduced  to  moderate 
rates.  The  mines  lay  in  alluvium  washed  from  the  Sierra  and  lodged  in  a  field 
of  enormous  granite  boulders,  their  area  finally  proving  to  be  of  no  great  extent, 
which,  after  the  summer  of  1861,  led  to  theii-  gi'adual  abandonment.  A  town 
named  Monoville  grew  up  at  these  diggings,  which  by  the  census  of  1860  con- 
tained 900  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  on  the  discovery  of  the  silver  lodes  a', 
Am-oi-a,  that  year,  removed  to  that  place,  to  which  also  most  of  the  buildings  at 
Monoville  were  afterwards  transferred.  For  several  years  after  some  placer 
mining  was  still  carried  on,  hut  at  pi-esent  there  is  scarcely  anything  being  done 
at  these  dig^ngs.  There  are,  however,  near  them  a  number  of  small  quartz  lodes 
conttaning  free  gold.  Some  of  these  were  worked  in  1860,  by  means  of  arrastras, 
driven  by  water,  and  for  a  time  good  results  were  obtained ;  but  the  pay  streak 
in  tlieso  lodes  was  very  narrow,  rendei'ing  it  expensive  to  get  out  snfScient  ore  to 
keep  the  arrastras  running,  which  led  to  a  final  cessation  of  work  upon  them: 
With  more  thorough  development  it  is  thought  these  veins  could  still  he  worked 
mth  remunerative  results.  There  is  water  at  hand  for  .driving  a  consideraWe 
nnmber  of  stamps.  For  supplying  water  to  the  placers  a  ditch  20  miles  long 
was  boilt  in  1860,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,  which  work  might  still  be  made 
Available  as  apower  for  driving  machinery. 

Mono  lake,  the  principal  body  of  water  in  this  connty,  having  been  elsewhere 
described,  it  only  remains  here  to  speak  of  the  numerous  streams  falling  from  the 
Sierra,  some  flowing  into  the  lake,  and  othera  uniting  in  the  Big  Meadows  and 
forming  the  east  fork  of  Walker  river.  Many  of  them  ai-e  lar^e,  and  by  their 
volume  and  fall  create  an  immense  water-powei',  a  portioai  of  which,  as  they  run 
through  the  finest  of  timber  lands,  has  been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  machin- 
ery. Mono  contains  a  great  extent  of  pine  and  spruce  forests,  ranging  along  tho 
Eastern  slope  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  SieiTa.  Those  in  the  vicmity  of  the  Big 
Meadows  are  the  most  valuable.  Tho  trees  hero,  though  not  extremely  large, 
are  straight  and  well  formed.  There  are  eight  saw-mills  in  the  county,  having 
an  average  capadty  to  cut  5,000  feet  of  lumber  ddly.  They  are  mostly  driven 
by  steam,  and  cost  fi-om  $2,000  to  $10,000  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  $35,000, 
A  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  made  here  every  year,  which  finds  a  market  at 
Aurora  and  in  the  adjacent  mining  districts.  There  are  three  quartz  mills  in 
the  county,  two  in  the  Bodie  distnct  driven  by  steam,  and  one  at  Hot  Springs 
driven  by  water.  The  former  cany,  the  one  16,  and  the  other  12  stamps,  and 
the  latter  foui\     The  entire  cost  of  these  mills  has  been  abont  $300,000. 

The  only  town  of  any  size  in  Mono  is  Bridgeport,  the  county  seat.  It  is  situate 
at  the  Big  Meadows  on  tho  east  fork  of  Walter  river,  and  is  surrounded  with 
fine  agritniltural  and  hay  lands,  with  a  stretch  of  excellent  timber  a  short  dis- 
tance back  on  the  foot-hills  of  theSien-a.  Frem  Bridgeport  to  Aurora  a  good 
wagon  road  has  been  built,  also  an  expensive  road  across  the  mountains  to  Stock- 
ton, California.  Tho  vote  in  this  county  numbers  a  little  over  300  ;  tho  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $400,000.  It  contains  a  number 
of  hot  springs,  one  group,  situate  in  the  foot-hills  on  the  road  to  Stockton,  dis- 
charges a  large  volume  of  boiling  water.     Mono  is  not  without  valuable  ore- 
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bearing  veins,  both  of  gold  and  silver.  Some  of  these  aro  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Esmeralda  county,  Nevada,  being  atuate  in  the  Blind  Spring  and 
otlier  districts  lying  partly  in  that  State,  and  paiily  in  California.  In  th* 
Bodic  district,  10  miles  east  of  the  coonty  seat,  are  some  gold  and  silver-bearing 
lodes,  several  of  which  aro  explored  by  means  of  tunnels,  varying  from  300  to 
SOO  feet  in  length.  There  are  also  two  quartz  mills  in  this  district,  both  of 
which,  having,  aa  is  supposed,  overcome,  after  many  ineffectnal  and  costly  trials, 
the  difficulties  met  witli  m  working  tlie  ores  here,  are  now  in  a  Jidr  way  of  achiev- 
ing success.  That  there  is  some  fair  grade  ore  in  these  lodes  has  been  clearly 
shown,  the  only  trouble  having  been  to  hit  upon  a  proper  mode  for  their  reduction. 
This  having  now  been  attained,  and  two  well-appointed  mUla  placed  upon  the 
ground,  it  may  reasonably  bo  expected  that  some  bullion  will  be  sent  from  this 
district  the  incoming  year.  Within  the  present  year  anew  district  named  Castle 
Peak,  lying  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  erected,  a  large  and 
very  rich  gold-bearing  lode  having  been  found  there.  It  lies  immediately  under 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Castle  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  summits  along  this  potion 
of  the  Sierra.  Veiy  rich  float  rock  had  been  observed  here,  which  led  to  the 
prospecting  of  the  locality  and,  after  some  time  spent,  to  the  final  discovery  of 
the  lode  mentioned.  Placer  mining  had  for  some  years  been  carried  on  along 
the  streams  below,  with  succras,  the  gold  found  having  been  released  fr-om  this 
large  vein  and  canned  by  tho  water  of  these  creeks,  and  deposited  along  their 
banks.  The  most  of  this  mining  has  been  done  by  Chinamen,  a  company  of 
whom  are  still  at  ivork,  realizing  wages  that  to  these  people  are  satisfactory.  The 
exploration  of  this  recently  discovered  lode  is  now  being  prosecuted,  and  it  g^ves 
promise  of  proving  a  good  vein.  It  is  situated  at  the  lino  of  contact  between 
two  favorable  formations  for  the  production  of  metal,  granite  and  slate.  Gold 
predominates  in  value,  though  the  lodo  is  also  well  charged  with  sulphurets  of 
silver,  and  from  assays  made  it  is  calculated  that  the  ore  will  yield  by  mill  pro- 
ceEs,under  the  most  inexpensive  mode  of  ti-eatment,  from  S40  to  $60  per  ton, 
Tho  means  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  ores  prevail  here,  the  mines  ■ 
being  in  the  midst  of  stately  forests,  with  two  large  creelcs — Vu-ginia  and  Green 
— but  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  aflbrdiog  sufficient  power  to  carry  several  hundred 
stamps.  A  largo  number  of  clidms  in  addition  to  the  original  location  have»been ' 
talten  op  on  this  ledge,  and  as  some  of  the  owners  are  possesse<l  of  energy  and 
means,  it  is  thought  that  operations  iviU  be  initiated  here  the  commg  season. 
The  erection  of  several  mills  has  been  determined  upon,  tho  work  of  exploration 
to  go  on  meantime,  and  it  is  generally  believed  an  active  mining  camp  will  spring 
up  here  next  summer. 


SECTION    XII. 

MINING    DITCHES. 

Ditches  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  mining  of  California.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  without  them  the  mines  of  tho  Stat«  would  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant. At  least  foar-fifths  of  the  gold  is  obtained  with  tho  assistance,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  ditch  water.  There  are  very  few  springs  in  the  miningre^ons,  the 
bed  reck  being  usually  slate  with  perpendicular  cleavage,  through  which  the  water 
soaks  down  to  the  lowest  levels.  ITie  permanent  streams  mc  foimd  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  run  in  deep,  steep,  and  nEurow  channels.  Nature  has  fni-nish^ 
no  adequate  supply  of  water  near  the  surfiiee  for  towns  or  for  quartz  mills ;  so 
they,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic  pipes  and  sluices,  must  depend  upon  ditch  water, 
which  thus  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  production  of  four-fifths,  perhaps 
i-twentieths  of  tho  gold.     It  is  fortunate  that  tho  mountain  ridge  east  of 
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the  minbig  district  rises  high  into  tho  region  of  snow,  where  the  moisture  that 
lulls  from  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  condensed  and  letained  until  sunmet  and 
fall.  But  without  the  ditches  this  moisture  would  do  little  good  *o  the  miners, 
since  there  are  few  camps  near  springs  or  on  the  immediate  banks  of  constant 


Expensive  CoHsiRUCTroH, — The  first  experiments  in  ditching  in  1850  were 
magnificently  successful.  The  canals  were  short  and  small,  and  the  water  was 
eitlier  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  or  was  used  in  working  out  rich  claims.  It  was 
not  rmcommon  for  several  years  for  little  ditches  to  repay  the  cMt  of  construction 
in  a  couple  of  months.  It  was  supposed  that  the  right  to  the  water  of  a  good 
stream  would  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  merchants  in  each  town  conddered  it 
their  interest  to  encourage  and  assist  the  miners  to  bring  in  water,  so  as  to  increase 
the  population,  gold  production,  and  trade.  The  country  was  full  of  enterprise 
and  money,  for  which  there  was  not  much  other  use.  Numerous  ditch  companies 
were  tormed  to  bring  water  from  the  elevated  regions  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
had  invested  too  much  to  withdraw  before  any  of  them  had  learned  the  business 
before  them  by  esperienco.  The  work  was  done  when  labor  was  very  high ; 
the  price  for  common  laborers  l>eing  $S  per  day,  and  himber  was  $100  per  thousand 
feet.  Before  the  canals  were  finidied,  w£^es  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
the  work  done  was  worth  in  the  market  only  half  its  cost.  Besides,  in  1851  and 
1853  the  common  price  for  water  was  50  cents  or  $1  an  inch,  and  the  dit«h  com- 
panies made  their  calculations  upon  charging  those  figures,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ditches  the  best  clainis  in  the  ravines  had  been  exhausted,  and  there 
was  not  enough  rich  ground  left  to  pay  high  prices  for  all  the  water. 

Bad  Ekgeteeking. — ITie  ditch  companies  did  not  find  good  hydraulic  engi- 
neers. Many  of  the  canals  were  constructed  nnder  the  influence  of  carpenters 
who  wanted  to  turn  their  skill  in  wood-work  to  a<MKmnt,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  they  constructed  wooden  flumes,  even  in  places  peculiarly  favorable  for 
ditching,  and  where  the  latter  would  have  cost  less  than  fluming.  The  flume 
loses  value  every  year,  while  the  ditch,  by  getting  more  solid,  gains.  The  flume 
must  be  rebuilt  about  once  in  six,  eight,  or  at  most  ten  years,  and  the  ditch, 
The  flume  soon  leaks,  and  the  ditch  after  a  time  loses  very  Httlo  by 


High  Px.umes. — ^But  the  mistake  in  constructing  flumes  resting  on  the  ground 
was  little  contpai^ed  with  the  loss  suffered  by  constructing  high  flumes,  which 
were  wonderful  specimens  of  engineering  skill,  and  still  more  wonderfnl  samples 
of  bad  investments.  It  was  common  to  see  flunies  100  and  200  feet  high,  and 
there  is  one  now  standing  near  Big  Oak  Flat,  in  Tuolumne  county,  256  feet  high. 
These  high  flumes  are  very  costly,  and  are  frec[nently  blown  down.  The  water 
could,  in  most  cases,  have  been  conveyed  in  iron  pipe,  which  is  much  cheaper, 
and  far  more  durable,  and  in  many  instances  it  could  be  and  has  been  conveyed 
in  ditches,  constructed  at  small  cost  round  the  head  of  a  ravine.  As  the  yield 
of  the  mines  decreased,  the  charge  for  water  became  onerous,  and  the  miners  formed 
combinations  to  compel  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  these  strikes  were  accompanied 
sometimes  by  malicious  injuries  to  ditches  and  flumes. 

Ukpeofitable  Investments. — The  hig  ditches,  almost  without  exception, 
proved  unprofitable.  Some  of  them  have  paid  more  than  their  cost,  but  not  near 
so  much  as  the  same  money  would  have  paid  at  the  current  rates  of  interest.  It 
is  estimated  by  competent  men  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  have  been  invested 
in  the  mining  ditches  of  California,  and  that  their  present  cash  value  is  not  more 
.  than  $2,000,000,  In  many  cases  they  broke  the  men  who  undertook  them.  Most 
of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  some  of  them  several  times  over ;  breaking 
ihe  first  purchaser,  as  well  as  the  builders.  Bean's  "Hisforj' of  Nevada  County," 
speaking  of  the  South  Yuba  ditch  as  a  remarkable  work,  says:  ""While  nearly  all 
the  canal  enterprises  of  the  country  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  men  who 
conceived  and  executed  them,  the  South  Yuba  canal  remains  a  triumph,  as  well  of 
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the  engineering  as  of  the  financial  ability  of  its  managers,  still  remaining  in 
possession  of  the  fathers  of  the  enterprise,  and  owned  withont  an  incumbrance  or 
enemy,  all  the  men  who  assisted  in  any  degree  in  the  consfmction  of  the  works 
having  long  ago  been  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

Declise  o  Value. — There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  the  ditches, 
a.s  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  yield  of  tbo  placer  mines,  which  consume 
nine-tenths  of  the  water.  The  Tructeo  ditch,  which  was  completed  in  1858,  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  to  supply  the  towns  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southem 
border  of  Sierra  county,  has  gone  to  ruin.  Forty  mUes  of  tho  new  ditch,  at 
Colombia,  have  been  abandoned,  and  11  miles  of  the  Amador  ditch  are  abandoned. 
'  Besides  these  costly  main  trunks  of  large  canals  there  are  himdreds  of  miles  of 
branches,  each  largo  enough  to  carry  100  inches  or  more,  tliat  once  supplied 
water  to  thousands  of  miners,  who  have  now  left  their  camp,  and  the  ditches  ai^e 
dry  and  broken.  The  Mokelnmne  Hill  Ditch  Company  is  now  oonstrueting  a 
branch  ditch  to  Cat  Camp;  the  Sears  Union  Ditch  Com^ny,  in  Sierra  county, 
are  constructing  a  branch  to  Poverty  Hill  and  Scales's  Diggings,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  tho  South  Fork  canal,  in  Eldorado  county,  is  talking  o£  building  a 
new  ditch,  to  be  50  miles  long,  and  to  carry  5,000  inches  of  water;  but  it  is 
probable  that  more  miles  will  be  abandoned  during  the  next  three  or  four  years 
than  will  be  bnilt.  The  receipts  of  the  Bear  river  and  Auburn  canal  show  a 
steady  decline  from  $90,000  in  1863  to  $40,000  in  1866.  One  of  tho  best-informed 
ditch  miners  in  Tuolumne  says  that  the  receipts  of  the  ditches  in  that  county 
decrease  six  per  cent,  every  yeai'  on  an  average,  while  there  is  no  correspondent 
deei-ease  of  expenditures.  The  deci'ease  in  the  State  generally  is  probably  not 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Supplt  of  Watek  exceeding  the  Dehand. — Many  of  the  companies 
are  seriously  troubled  byinabilitytosell  all  their  water,  and  some  have  commenced 
to  bny  up  mining  ground  to  wash  on  their  own  account.  It  not  unfreijuently 
happens  that  miners  finding  their  claims  will  not  pay,  after  having  run  in  debt 
to  the  water  company,  transfer  their  claims  in  payment,  and  the  company,  by 
hiring  Chinamen,  and  requiring  the  ditch  tenders  to  devote  their  spare  hours  to 
the  labor  of  sopeiintendence,  and  using  water  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  manage 
to  make  a  good  profit  where  the  original  claim  oivners  could  make  none. 

Small  Ditches. — Although  the  lai-ge  ditches,  as  a  class,  are  unprofitable, 
many  of  tho  small  ones  pay  very  well.  The  minor  ditches  are  short,  constrncted 
on  favorable  ground,  have  no  high  flumes  to  be  blown  down  by  tie  wind,  or  to  be 
broken  by  the  snow,  or  swept  away  by  avalanches,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
pick  up  water  that  escapes  from  a  ditch  higher  up,  so  they  avoid  many  of  the 
most  serious  expenses  of  the  larger  ditches.  They  usually  run  dry  easily  in  the 
summer,  and  supply  single  claims  or  little  camps  of  no  note,  and  so  they  are 
relatively  of  little  importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  tho  country. 

Flumes. — ^Flumes  are  usually  made  with  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  fot 
the  bottom,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  ades.  At  intervals  of  two  and  a 
half  feet  there  is  a  support  for  the  flume  box,  consisting  of  a  wll,  posts,  and  cap. 
The  sills  are  four  inches  square ;  the  posts  three  by  four  inches,  and  the  caps  one 
and  a  half  by  four  inches.  To  erect  a  flume  35  feet  high,  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  to  lay  ono  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at  60  feet  it  costs  four  times 
as  much.  The  annual  repair  of  a  flume  is  about  one-eighth  of  its  original  cost,  . 
in  favorable  circumstances.  If  the  flume  is  left  dry  several  months,  the  repairs 
may  bo  more,  for  the  sun  w^rps  and  splits  tho  boards,  and  draws  the  nmls.  A 
flume  box,  40  inches  wide  by  SO  inches  deep,  with  a  grade  of  13  feet  to  tho  mile, 
will  carry  about  800  inches,  and  such  a  flume  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  cost  now  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile,  near  a  saw-mill.  The  boards  are 
put  in  the  flume  rough,  but  are  always  battened,  and  sometimes  caulked.  The 
cheapest  flume  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  cheapest  ditch  of  the  same  capacity,  and 
tho  ropans  of  a  flume  cost  00  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  a  ditch.    The  duration 
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of  a  high  flQine  is  on  an  average  about  six  yeais,  and  of  a  low  one  8  or  10. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  constraction  of  a  ditch  there  is  mnch 
trouble  from  gopher  holes  and  slides. 

The  flumes  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  Sierra,  and  especially  about  Howhand 
Flat  and  La  Porte  are  much  troubled  by  the  snow,  and  mudi  Labor  is  spent 
on  them  every  winter.  The  weight  of  the  snow  is  so  great  that  after  every  snow- 
storm, or  while  it  is  in  progress,  a  man  must  go  along  and  clear  the  flnmo  with 
a  shovel.  In  cases  where  the  flume  is  on  a  hill-siiSo  it  is  necessary  to  shove 
away  tho  snow  ii-om  the  upper  side  of  the  flume,  for  the  mass  moves  down  hil. 
with  tremendous  weight,  though  with  very  slow  motion,  and  no  flume  could 

Ikon  Pipe. — The  use  of  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  siphon,  instead 
of  high  flume,  for  the  purpose  of  cairying  water  aeross  ravines,  lias  been  a  great 
improvement  and  saving  in  the  diteh  business.  Near  Placerville,  water  is  carried 
across  a  depression  190  jfeet,  and  l.eOOfeetlong,  inapipethat  cost  $900,  whereas 
a  flume  would  liave  cost  $25,000.  Not  only  is  it  cheaper,  but  it  can  be  used  where 
fluming  is  peculiarly  impossible,  as  in  crossing  ravines  400  feet  deep. 

The  sheet-iron  used  in  making  pipe  comes  in  sheets  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
long.  The  common  sizes  of  pipe  are  7  inches  and  11  inches  in  diameter,  mado 
in  joints  two  feet  long.  A  sheet  makes  two  joints  of  11-inch  pipe,  and  three  of 
seven-inch,  and  1 1  joints  ai'O  riveted  together  to  make  a  secfion  20  J  feet  long.  At 
the  end  of  each  section,  as  pipes  are  usuallymade,  thereisanear  or  hooknveted 
on  each  side,  and  when  the  foot  of  one  section  is  thrust  into  the  head  of  another, 
a  wire  is  wrapped  round  the  opposite  ears  or  hooks  to  tie  the  sections  together.  In 
case  tho  pipe  is  laid  on  a  hill-side  nmning  down,  each  section  is  tied  at  tho  head 
to  a  post  to  keep  it  in  place ;  and  the  post  may  be  supported  by  a  board  placed 
edgewise  and  crosswise  is  the  ground.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  space  is 
allowed  for  the  lap  at  the  end  of  the  sections.  Tho  ends  need  to  be  made  with 
precision,  so  that  they  will  bo  water-tight,  without  packing.  The  pipe  should 
he  put  together  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  sections  should  be  driven  togethei 
with  a  sleage-hammer,  striking  a  boai-d  laid  across  the  end  of  the  section.  The 
pipe  needs  to  be  coated  with  tar  to  prcsei-vo  it,  and  if  very  large  it  may  be  coated 
inside  as  well  as  out. 

Thecostof  11-inch  pipe  made  of  No.  20  iron  is  about  75  cents  per  foot.  The 
thickness  of  the  iron  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  and  the  size  of  the 
pipe.  The  larger  the  pipe  the  thicker  the  iron  should  bo.  Tho  pressure  at  190 
feet  is  88  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  No.  20  iron  is  strong  enough  for  that,  if 
the  pipe  be  not  more  than  11  inches  in  diameter. 

The  capacity  of  an  inverted  siphon  depends  mainly  on  the  three  elements  of 
diameter,  head  and  depression.  The  deeper  the  depression  the  greater  the  friction 
and  tho  slower  the  current.  A  straight  pipe  11  inches  in  diameter  will  carry 
five  times  as  much  water  as  an  inverted  siphon  of  the  same  size  and  head  with 


DrrCH  Law. — The  rules  of  the  common  law  relative  to  tho  rights  to  water 
were  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  California,  and  therefore  tho  courts  have,  by  their 
decision,  established  a  new  code,  which  was  original  here.  Among  the  principles 
of  the  California  water  code  are  the  following : 

The  water  of  a  stream  may  be  led  away  from  its  natural  bed  and  never  returned. 

Water  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  claimant;,  but  it  becomes  liis  property 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  lie  claims  it,  and  to  the  amount  which  ho  appro 
priates. 

The  holder  of  a  claim  has  a  right  to  use  the  water  without  any  obstruction 
from  later  claimants,  who  may,  nevertheless,  use  the  water,  if  tiiey  retura  it  clear 
and  uninjured  above  the  point  where  tlie  first  claimant  takes  it. 

If  a  miner  after  claiming  and  using  water  abandons  it,  and  allows  it  to  run 
into  a  channel  cLairaed  by  another,  tho  latter  becomes  the  owner. 
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If  a  ditch  is  cut  for  di'ainage  alouo,  anotlier  may  claim  the  water  for  mining. 

When  the  waters  of  an  artificial  ditch  are  tumcil  into  a  natural  stream  with 
tiie  intention  of  taking  out  the  Bamo  anioiint  at  a  lowei-  point  on  the  stream,  thoy 
may  be  so  taken  out,  though  the  stream  liad  already  been  clmmetl  by  another  title. 

So  pei'son  lias  a  light  to  take  the  watov  ft-oni  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  wliick 
there  is  a  prior  mining  clium  that  cannot  be  worked  without  the  ii'ater. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Anguat,  1S66,  i-elative  to  ditch  companies, 
makes  a  material  cliange  in  the  rights  of  oitcli  companies.     It  pTO\ndes: 

That  wherevftr,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  thenso  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural, 
manalacturine,  or  otbfer  purposes,  have  vesica  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  iijcognized  and 
acknowledged  bj  the  local  customs,  laws,  aD<l  the  decisious  of  courts,  tho  possessors  and 
owners  of  sach  vested  rights  aball  bo  maintained  and  prolcctod  inlho  same;  and  the  right 
of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  caoala  for  the  pnrposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged an<]  confirmed :  Provided,  hoieevcr,  That  whonever,  after  the  passa^  of  tbis  act,  any 
person  or  persons  shall,  in  tho  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  ii^ure  or  damage  the  posses- 
sions of  any  settler  on  the  pnhlic  domain,  tioparty  committing  such  injury  or  damage  sball 
bo  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Under  this  act  a  ditch  company  acquires  a  title  to  tho  land  on  which  the  diteh 
is  made,  and  to  as  much  more  on  each  side  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
or  buaness  of  the  diteh.  Tho  company  has,  beside,  tho  right  to  ran  a  ditch  over 
rabing  claims  and  fanns  on  tlie  public  domain,  on  the  payment  of  the  actual 
damage  dono.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  a  ditch  was  located  over 
a  TOining  claim  of  prior  date,  the  miner  had  a  right  to  wash  away  all  his  ground, 
and  if  the  ditch  was  damaged  tho  ditch  company  had  to  bear  tho  loss ;  but  undej 
the  new  law  tho  ditch  company  has  a  better  title  than  the  mining  claims  of  prior 
location  i  and  if  tho  miner  washes  away  the  ditch  or  injures  it,  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  damage. 

Conflict  between  Ditchers  and  Miners. — The  Iirst  conflict  or  cast 
under  tho  law  arose  at  Gold  Kan,  in  Placer  county,  where  Idiere  was  a  lai^ 
extent  of  ground  suitable  for  hydraulic  washing,  but  it  remdned  long  inaeeeaMHt, 
for  want  of  water  or  of  outlet.  Several  ditch  companies  ran  their  ditches  ovei 
mining  claims,  and  the  miners  notified  the  ditch  companies  that  the  ground  there 
would,  after  a  time,  bo  washed  away.  Tlie  ditch  companies  replied  that  they 
recognized  the  prior  right  of  the  miners  and  would  move  the  dit^iies  at  their  own 
expense  when  tho  washing  should  get  near  to  the  line.  Before  that  time  came, 
tho  act  of  1866  was  passed  ^vingto  the  ditch  companies  superior  rights.  Early 
in  this  year  one  of  tho  miners,  over  whose  claim  several  ditches  ran,  notified  the 
companies  that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  their  lines  with  his  pipe,  and  the  bank 
would  soon  be  washed  away.  One  company  replied  that  they  would  move -at 
their  own  expense;  another  gave  him  notice  not  to  come  within  50  feet,  or  they 
would  hold  him  responsible  for  all  damage  done.  Ho  has  been  compelled  to 
stop  because  his  profits  would  not  have  been  large  enough  to  cover  the  damage. 
,  Proposed  Grant  of  Land  along  Ditches. — The  ditch  companies  havo 
solicited  from  Congress  a  grant  of  at  least  100  feet  on  each  side  of  then'  lines; 
and  their  wish  upon  this  point  deserves  attontive  consideration.  If  such  a  grant, 
at  least  along  the  main  trunks  where  not  less  than  500  inches  of  water  ai^e  carried 
for  six  months  in  the  year  ivithout  disturbing  the  claims  of  miners  located  pre- 
vious to  the  location  of  tho  ditch,  would  encourage  tho  construction  of  neiv  ditches, 
or  would  give  longer  life  or  gi'eater  size  to  those  now  in  existence,  it  would  be 
politic.  These  companies,  by  whose  assistance  $700,000,000  havo  been  taken 
fi-om  the  ground,  at  a  loss  of  |ilO,000,000  to  themselves,  deserve  to  i-eceive  some 
favors,  which  will  cost  nothing  to  the  government,  do  no  injustice  to  individual 
mines,  and  increase  or  keep  up  the  supply  of  water. 

Before  tho  ^sageof  the  act  of  1866,grantingtherightof  way  to  the  ditches, 
tho  Pacific  Railroad  act  had  been  passed^  giving  to  that  road  alternate  sections 
of  pubhc  land  for  a  ividth  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  lino,  and  thus  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  become  the  owner  of  many  miles  of 
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ditcli  belonging  to  different  compajiies  along  its  line;  and  although  it  has  not 
seen  fit  to  demand  anything  ft-om  them,  etill  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  ditch 
companies  to  know  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  another  association  of  later 
date.  The  act  of  1S66  giving  a  right  of  way  for  the  ditch  companies  secures 
them  against  losing  their  lines  by  fatnre  railroad  grants,  hut  it  leaves  them  sub- 
ject to  fears  that  the  land  immediately  alongside  may  be  taken  in  snoh  a  way 
as  to  prevent  changes  and  improvements  that  might  be  required.  In  some 
places  where  there  are  high  flumes  a  strip  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  would 
:iot  be  too  much  to  bo  gi-anted  to  the  ditch  companies ;  but  in  those  places  where 
there  is  a  plain  ditch  or  iron  pipe  on  a  plain  sarface,  there  would  seem  to  bo 
no  good  reason  for  granting  more  than  room  enough  to  drive  a  wagon  along. 

Measokement  or  Water. — ^Water  is  sold  by  the  inch,  and  usually  an 
inch  is  the  amount  which  escapes  thi-ough  an  orifice  an  inch  square,  with  the 
water  six  inches  deep  above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  That  is  called  a  six-inch 
pressure.  If  a  large  quantity  is  sold,  the  orifice  may  be  two  or  three  inches 
high.  The  mode  of  measurement,  however,  is  not  uniform.  In  some  places 
the  pressure  is  nine  or  ten  inches ;  in  others  thei'e  is  no  pressure  but  the  quantity 
that  escapes  through  an  orifice  an  inch  wide,  and  three  inches  high,  without 
pressure,  is  called  an  inch. 

In  calculations  made  by  machinists  it  is  often  necessary  to  nso  the  term  "an 
inch  of  water,"  and  by  common  consent  that  phrase  is  accepted  now  to  mean 
a  supply  of  4.032  cubic  inches,  or  145.86-100  pounds  per  minute;  3,360  cubio 
feet,  10,656  gallons  in  S4  hours ;  and  1,226,400  cubic  feet,  30,410  tons  of  40 
cubic  feet  each,  or  6,020,540  gallons  in  365  days  of  24  hours  each.  If  an  inch 
of  water  pass  200  feet  fall  it  supplies  an  amount  of  power  about  one-tenth  less 
than  one-horse  power. 

At  the  last  sesaon  of  the  legislature  of  California  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
provide  that  "  where  the  question  shall  bo  involved  as  to  the  quantity  of  running 
water  sold,  purchased,  dehvei'ed,  or  used,  and  described  by  "miner's  inch,"  it 
shall  be  held  and  declared  that  a  'miner's  inch'  of  water  shall  consist  of  two 
and  one-third  cubic  feet  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  one  minute  of  time,  or 
seven  and  -i*^'\^  gallons  of  water  passing  a  given  point  in  a  minute,  or  145j^ 
pounds  of  water  paswng  a  given  point  in  a  minute."  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  mines,  which  reported  a  substitute,  providing  that "  a  legal  inch 
of  water  sold  for  mining,  agricultural,  or  other  purpose,  is  hei'eby  declared  to  be 
what  water  may  pass  through  an  orifice  of  one  inch  square,  through  plank  of  one 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  pressure  of  seven  inches  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  orifice  to  the  surface  of  tho  water:  Provided,  the  water  shall  be  delivered 
from  a  box  in  which  the  water  has  no  motion  escopt  that  caused  by  the  flow  of 
the  water  to  bo  delivered  fi-om  that  particular  box."  Both  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed.  The  objections  to  the  substitute  were 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  tho  miners  and  ditch  companies  agree  upon  their 
raeasurements  as  well  as  upon  their  prices,  and  that  some  companies  which  had 
long  adopted  other  modes  of  measm^ment  would  bo  inconvenienced. 

Edeeka  Lake  and  Yuba  Canal  Compamy's  Ditches. — The  property  of 
this  company,  under  tho  present  organization,  is  a  consolidation  of  the  ditch  and 
mining  property  formerly  owned  by  a  number  of  difierent  companies.  It  extends 
ovOT  a  vast  range  of  country,  and  embraces  many  valuable  mines.  The  main 
ditches  were  constructed  during  tho  years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive.  Purchases 
of  the  smaller  ditches  and  consolidation  of  the  larger  have  taken  place  at  different 
times  during  the  last  eight  years ;  that  between  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  Middle. Tuba  Canal  and  Water  Company  was  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1805.  All  the  property  of  this  company  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  corpora- 
tion organized  for  the  parpose  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  transfer  having  taken 
effect  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1866.  The  following  statoment  is  derived  from  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Eichai'd  Abbey :  Capital  stock,  $2,250,000.     The  first  cost 
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of  construction  of  all  the  works  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  Taut  would  prob- 
ably not  fall  far  abort  of  $2,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
Kaoy  and  Middle  Tuba  Canal  and  "Water  CompaDy's  property  was  $1,1)00,000; 
mgth  of  main  ditches  and  flames,  100  miles  i  supplemental,  60 ;  capacity,  5,000 
inenos.  Estimated  amount  of  gold  taken  out  by  the  miners  supplied  with  water 
by  this  company  during  tbe  last  five  yeai'a,  313,000,000  per  year. 

Mr.  George  Black,  civil  engineer,  thus  describes  the  district  of  country  through 
which  these  remai-kable  ditches  run,  the  prevailing  systems  of  mining,  and  the 
costs  and  profits: 

Tho  mining  eeclion  of  country  supplied  by  the  Middle  Yuba  canal  is  sltuatod  in  ttio  nortii- 
west  of  Nevada  coonty,  and  commeaces  at  Nortti  San  Juan;  it  thence  extends,  on  tho  eoulli 
side  of  the  Middle  Yaba  river,  to  its  junction  with  the  Main  Yuba;  thence,  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  the  Main  Yuba,  by  Stbastopol,  Manzanita  Hill,  Sweetlands,  Buckeye,  Birch- 
ville,  and  French  Corral,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles. 

At  Junction  Bluff,  a  spur  from  Manzanita  Hill,  the  Middle  and  North  Yuba  rivers  join 
together  and  flow  in  a  aouthweaterly  direction,  for  a  dialanco  of  about  eight  miles,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  South  Y'uba,  at  Point  Defiance,  three  miles  below  French  Corral. 

From  San  Juan  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  JnncUon  Bluff,  the  north  eflge 
of  tbe  mining  ground  is  aC  a,  distance  of  about  half  a,  mile  from  tbe  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  it,  having  a  gradual  inclinatiou  to  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
to  Ficneh  Corral  a  slate  ridge  of  hills  estenda  between  the  northwest  side  of  the  mining 
Rround  and  the  river.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  which  extend  to 
the  South  Yuba.  Along  tho  north  and  west  sides  of  these  hills,  and  id  tbe  intervening  val- 
leys, part  of  tbe  company's  main  canal  is  situated,  together  with  the  branches  and  reservoirs 
belonging  to  it. 

'Ihc  mining  ground  from  San  Juan  to  French  Conalis  composed  of  a  succession  of  gently 
rounded  gravel  hills,  in  length  from  one  milo  to  one  mile  and  a  half  each,  separated  by  ravines ; 
the  width  is  more  contracted  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  on  an  average,  it  may  be  taken 
at  1,500  feet.  The  depth  along  tbe  centre  varies  from  IGO  to  200  feet,  diniinisbing  towaids 
the  sides.  Tbe  deposit  rests  on  a  basin-shaped  depression  in  the  bed  rock,  which  is  composed 
in  some  places  of  granite,  in  others  of  either  trap  or  transition  slate.  In  those  places  wherfl 
the  superincumbent  gravel  has  been  washed  away  (he  bed  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  and  pre- 
sents a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  present  river,  which  flows  several  hundred  feet 
beneath.  The  water-worn  appearance  of  the  rooks,  all  tho  angles  and  projecting  points  of 
which  have  been  rounded  of^  show  very  plainly  that  at  ono  time  a  powerful  current  of  water 
must  have  swept  over  them. 

Tho  gravel  hills  ate  composed  of  layers  (in  some  places  almost  horizontal)  of  sand  and 
gravel,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  streaks  of  clay.  The  upper  layers  are  composed  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel ;  tbe  gravel  becomes  coarser  as  the  depth  lucreases.  The  lower  portion 
is  composed  o)  boulders  and  gravel  cemented  together  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass.  Testing 
on  tjie  bed  rock.  Gold  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this  deposit ;  the  upper  50  or  60 
feet  contain  it  only  in  very  small  quantities;  it  increases  with  the  depth,  the  lower  20  to  30 
feet  lying  above  tbe  bed  rock  being  invariably  the  richest.     The  gold  is  what  is  usually 


Gold  mining  was  at  first  only  carried  on  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  ravines  or  along  their 
banks,  where  coarse  gold  was  found,  with  comparatively  little  labor  or  expense  in  ibeestrac- 
Oon  of  it.  When  these  places  were  partially  eKhnuBted  the  attention  of  miners  was  turned 
to  deposits  suoh  as  these  under  notice,  which  could  only  be  mado  available  by  a  large  supply 
of  water,  brought  in  over  tho  mining  ground  at  a  high  elevation.  Itwasto  attain  this  object 
that  a  number  of  miners  joined  together  in  1S53  and  organized  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  commenced  Ihe  construction  of  their  works.  When  they  were  completed,  a  new 
system  of  working  was  inaugurated  here,  by  which  water  was  made  to  replace  tbe  labor  of 
men.  Practical  experience  has  since  then  proved  that  the  more  water  is  used  the  more  eco- 
nomically and  effectually  can  the  deposits  be  worked.  The  water  is  conducted  from  tbe  flume 
or  ditch  into  the  measuring  bos,  13  to  34  feet  square,  in  ibe  side  of  which  openings  are  left 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  extending  along  all  the  sides.  The  water  is  allowed  to  attain  a 
depth  of  six  inches  above  tbe  centre  of  these  orifices.  The  measurements  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  sectional  area  through  which  tbe  water  fiows ;  for  instance,  SO  inches  in  length  by 
2  iuches  in  depth  is  called  40  inches  in  miners'  measurement ;  50x2=100,  and  so  on.  Tho 
discharge  is  regulated  according  to  tbe  demand,  and  is  allowed  t-j  flow  during  a  working  day 
of  10  hours.    A  cubic  foot,  or  7.4i)  U.  S.  gallons,  equals  38  miners'  inches. 

The  water  from  the  main  canal,  or  from  tbe  reservoir,  is  carried  aver  high  flnmes  and  in 
branch  ditches  to  the  different  hills,  where  measuring  boxes  are  fixed  to  receive  it;  from  these 
boxes  it  flows  tbrongh  pipes  to  the  different  companies  at  work.    The  main  pipes  at  present 
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used  aro  made  of  sheet  iron  oDe-sixteentli  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  firmly  riveted  together-, 
(S.OOO  (eet  of  pipe  are  in  use  on  tlie  different  hills. )  The  lengths  are  usually  about  12  feet ;  the 
diameter  from  11  to  18  inches.  The  main  pipe  is  connected  to  a  cast-iron  box,  placed  as  low 
dowu  as  circumstance  will  admit ;  to  this  box  pipes  of  a  lesser  diameter  are  attached,  at 
different  «dea,  bo  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  on  different  points.  At  the  extremities  of 
ttiese  pipes  flexible  tubes  are  fixed,  to  which  are  attached  nozzles  with  metallic  ends.  The 
diameter  of  their  orifices  is  two  to  three  inches.  The  nozzles  are  pointed  gainst  the  bank 
which  has  to  be  removed.  The  water  used  varies  from  'JtIO  to  1,000  inches  ;  1,000  iuehes, 
miners'  measurement,  equals  26*  cubic  feet,  or  ISW  U.  8.  gallons ;  in  weight,  1,630  ponnds ; 
being  a  constant  disdiarge,  under  pressures  varying  from  140  to  200  feet.  This  colossal 
force  brou$>bt  to  bear  against  the  banhs  cuts  and  breaks  Ibem  away  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  rock.  Blasting  is  resorted  Co  to  break  up  the  cemented  gravel :  sometimes  long  drills 
and  sand  blasts  are  used,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Where  the  crust  to  be 
removed  is  too  tliick  for  this  a  drift  is  run  in  a  little  further  than  the  height  of  the  banli,  and 
from  ]  to  30  kegs  of  powder  are  used,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  bank  to  be  lifted. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hills  the  hard  gravel  is  generally  from  20  to  50  feet  in  depth.  A  drift 
is  run  in  on  the  bed  rock,  and  from  50  lo  175  kegs  of  powder  are  used  at  one  blast. 

Some  miners  think  it  more  economical  and  profitable  to  drift.  They  construct  parallel 
tunnels  100  feet  apart  on  the  bed  rock,  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  running  into  the  cliffs, 
and  connect  them  together  with  cross-drifts.  The  connecting  walls  are  washed  away  by 
hydraulic  power,  which  causes  the  entire  cliff  to  settle  down  and  break  to  pieces  in  its  fall. 
The  water  is  then  brought  to  bear  on  this  mass  with  such  force  that  it  sweeps  everything 
away  through  tunnels  constrncted  in  the  bed  roelt.  Timber  sluices  are  laid  through  these 
tunnels,  varying  in  width  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  18  inches  in  depth.  The 
grade  is  usually  1  foot  in  15.  Two  sluices  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  tunnel  by  different 
companies,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  In  width  each.  Larger  sluices  and  heads  of 
water,  with  a  smaller  grade,  seem  latterly  to  be  preferred  as  more  efficient. 

Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  effectual  saving  of  Ihe  gold.  In  some  places  the  bottoms 
of  the  sluices  are  paved  with  rounded  stones  of  oblong  shape,  the  lesser  diameter  being  about 
three  inches.  The  gold,  as  it  is  carried  along,  is  deposited  in  the  inlerstiees  between  them. 
A  "clean  up"  is  made  in  every  10  or  20  days.  In  other  places  blocks  are  used,  sawn  across 
the  grain,  and  about  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  in  depth ;  a  ba  ten  two  inches  wide  and 
two  inches  in  depth  is  placed  between  them  across  tho  flume,  which  forms  a  hollow  of  four 
inches  in  every  two  feet;  in  these  crevices  the  gold  is  deposited.  These  blocks,  of  course, 
wear  out  very  rapidly,  and  have,  about  once  in  every  two  months,  to  be  replaced.  Tho 
Telocity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  rocliS  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  oreoilen  carried 
along  by  the  current  through  the  tunnels.  The  entire  mass  is  precipitated  over  falls  from  12 
to  90  feet  in  height,  which  breaks  up  the  boulders  and  cement ;  the  fragments  are  taken  up 
anow  by  other  sluices,  again  precipitated  over  falls,  which  operation  is  repeated  several  times 
before  the  river  is  reacned,  several  hundred  feet  below.  In  several  places  under-current 
sluices  are  used.  At  the  end  of  and  in  tho  bottom  of  tho  last  sluice-box  a  grating  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bare,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  fine  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  water  is 
separated  from  tho  larger  particles,  and  drops  into  a  set  of  more  gently-^^ed  sluices  under- 
neath, varying  in  width  from  six  to  eight  feet,  through  which  they  are  canied  off  by  the  cur- 
rent iu  one  direction,  while  the  m.tiu  body  of  gravel  and  boulders  is  dashed  over  the  falls,  to 
be  again  taken  up  by  other  sluices,  along  with  the  tailings  from  the  under  cnirent,  and  Bub- 
jected  anew  to  the  same  operation,  which  is  thus  repeated  several  times  before  the  river  is 
reached. 

To  show  the  enormous  advantages  gained  by  tho  present  system  of  working,  c 
_..,.!.  .1  .__  fDf]j|gf]j.  j^  (,30^  J  ,[jay  ^^n  thai,  taking  "  '    "   "    — '  '"  —  ^"~ 

n  of  a  cubic  yard  of  deposit  wlO  be  ai 

With  the  pan 830  CO 

With  the  rocker 5  00 

With  thoLongTom 1  00 

While  with  the  powerful  moans  now  employed  it  is  only -.-  20 

A  considerably  greater  qunnfity  of  gold  is  retained  by  this  operation  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  employed.  Quicksilver  is  used  more  by  some  miners  than  by  others,  distributed 
through  their  sluices  bo  as  to  form  an  amalgam  with  the  gold.  They  have  no  fixed  rule  to 
guide  them  in  its  use. 

The  works  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  were  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a 
small  dilch  from  Grizzly  caiion  (a  small  stream  which  fails  into  tho  Middle  Yuba)  to  San 
Juan.  The  water  supply  not  being  sufficient,  tho  dilch  was  enlarged  in  1855  to  its  present 
size,  while  tho  works  wore  extended  from  Grizzly  canon  lo  the  river,  across  which  a  small 
dam  was  built.  It  is  situated  about  throe  miles  below  Moore's  Flat,  the  latter  place  being, 
in  altitude,  about  1,500  itiet  above  it.  Tho  distance  from  the  dam  to  San  Juau  is  23  miles, 
and  four  miles  further  to  the  teimination  of  tho  main  canal,  at  the  Sweetlands  creek  reser- 


with  those  formerly  in  use,  I  may  add  thai,  taking  a  miner's  wages  at  §4  per  day,  the  c 
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Four  receiving  reservoirs  bold  the  water  which  flows  at  night  and  on  Sundays — 

San  Juan  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of 9,300  inches. 

Manzanita  Hill  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of S.OllU      " 

Northrup  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of '2.500      " 

Garden  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  discharge  of -- 2,000      " 


Total. . 


.  8.800 


The  various  hills  are  supplied  cither  by  branch  ditches  from  these  cesorvoirs,  or  directly 
fjom  the  main  canal. 

The  hrauch  ditches  are  connected  with  high  flames  which  span  Iho  low  groun<!  intervening 
between  tho  ildge  and  the  mining  grountl.     At  San  Juan  a  high  flume  connects  with  the 


The  lengtb  "lil  greatest  height 

of  these  flumes 

ire  as  follows: 

Length. 

Height. 

i,aoo 

2,  COO 

1,000 

FiU. 

The  aggregate  leneth  of  the  branch  ditches  is  about  12  miles. 

The  dimensions  ofthe  excavated  part  of  the  main  canal  is  fts  follows :  bottom,  four  feet ; 
p,  seven  feet;  depth,  three  feet;  tte  grade  from  the  dara  la  Grizzly  cation  is  10  feet  per 
lie,  and  fi-om  there  to  Sau  Juan,  12  feet  per  mile, 


0  Garden  reservoir  are  ;   hottflm,  three  and 
■half  feet ;  grade.  12  feet  per  mile. 
-  '--'kim,Ibur  fpet  i  depth,  three  feet,  with 

feet ;  top,  four  feet ;  depth,  two  feet ; 


IS  of  the  ditch  from  San  Jm 
one-half  feet ;  top,  sii  feet;  depth,  two  and  ot 
The  main  flume  is  of  the  following  dimensic 
same  grade  as  ditch. 

The  branch  ditches  are:  bottom,  two  and  o 
grade,  12  feet  per  mile. 

The  safe  capacity  of  tho  canal,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  equal  to  a  constant  stream  of  1,500 
inches  for  10  hours,  miners'  measurement,  or  3,600  for  34  hoarse  38  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  cost  of  the  works  has  been  as  follows  : 

Construction  of  canal  from  river  to  Mazanlta  Hill ^2G1,TG5  S3 

Constrnction  of  canal  from  Mazanita  Hill  to  Buchville  Hill,  together  with  pur- 
chase from  Sweetlands,  &q 31,237  50 

Expenses  and  improvements,  to  May,  1857 70,954  29 

San  Juan,  Mazanita,  and  Jones's  reservoirs 18,0SJ9  29 

PurcliaseofGrizzlyCompany's  works,  at  San  Juan 10,000  00 

Purchase  of  Pollard's,  at  Baelieyo  Hill 1,500  00 

Sandy  crcoU  extension 3,025  00 


Total  ei 


to  June,  1SS8-. 


7,201  91 


Water  sc^es,  receipts  and  expenses  of  tlie  Midd  le  Yuba  Cm 
uary  90,  1856,  to  July  1,  1864. 


S  I  s 

K       r' 

January  20,  1856.  to  Decembe   1   lfiD7 
December  1,  1857,  to  January  1   IBoJ 
January  1,  1859,  to  January  1   1860 
January  1,  I860,  to  January]   1861 
January  1,  181)3,  to  January  1   ]St4 
January  1,  18G4,  to  July  1.  1  t4 

$l6j  834  45 
IbT  113  '^8 
17    432  54 
3-8  fl40    8 
1    !  Ij3  80 
68    -6  01 

Sl4'>  CIS  48 
148  G89  74 
144  ^5  30 
3C9      7  81 
lOJ  480  87 
Gi    83  43 

1,075,201  IG 

968,022  ,, 
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S10,B19  <0 

lo.aKfao 

8  353  30 
I!- 94130 

lo]  351  60 
5  93R«) 
10,H2  80 

)o,aoo  60 

(9,204  W 

III 

eCoT7  40 
-^  ess  4a 

III 

nan  m 

Ill 

S650 

«so 

«5 
650 

#J00  00 

700  00 
ffiSOO 
607  00 

41S00 

115  00 
405  00 

405  09 

1242  75 
130  75 

II 

69  00 
8775 

$915  46 
8187 

164  40 

745  75 

44  30 
113  76 

109  57 

S34  25 
39  50 

r-bmafy' 

64  00 
4,280  18 

9  75 
51  50 

1,588  6J 

flovfmbft 

5,E«»S9 

1836  35 

ix^TZv/.:::::: 

*633« 

Total 

..,„., 

163,764  30 

11,340 

9,134  50 

4,330  64 

3,397  66 

6,303  30 

34,505  10 

Tbe  eipenga  of  85,980  39,  in  November,  1863,  includes  Stale  and  county  taxes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  foregoing  statements  that  the  actual  receipts  for  tho  sales  of  water, 
from  1856  to  July  1, 1864,  a  period  of  eight  and  one-halfjears,  have  amounted  to  $968,022  72. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1860,  lo  January  1,  1863,  (three  years,)  have 

amounted  to 3369,577  81 

While  the  expcnsBs  hove  been - 132,535  00 


And  the  receipts  from  Jannarj  1,1863,  to  July  1,1864,  (onoand  one-half  year,) 

have  amonnted  to J1G3,764  30 

34,505  10 


In  addition  to  the  supply  derived  from  the  Middle  Yuba,  the  canal  also  receives  part  of  the 
water  from  the  reservoir  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Lake  Company,  which,  after  being  used  on 
Anieiican  Ilill,  Chips,  Alleghany,  and  Minesota,  falls  into  the  river  or  its  brunches,  and 
fl  ws  from  thence  Into  the  flume 

In  like  manner  the  water  in  Eureka  Lake  Company's  reservoir,  after  being  naed  at  Snow 
Point,  Moore's,  Orleans,  Wooleey's  Flats,  and  at  other  points  along  the  north  side  of  the 
ridee,  falls  into  the  liver,  and  also  flows  into  the  flume. 

Very  estensive  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  on  this  section. 
Tnnnels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  lo  thousands  of  feet  in  length,  have  been  driven  through 
the  bed  rock  tu  insnro  the  &II  necessary  for  the  sluices.  These  turmels  have  cost  from  $15 
lo  $25  per  foot  run ;  some  have  taken  years  to  complete,  while  others  are  still  in  course  of 


S.iN  Juan  Hill.— The  Eureka  Claim  embraces  80  claims  of  180  feet  by  80  feet— conse- 
quently an  areaof26i  acres.  Thedepth  of  the  gold-bearing  deposit  is  lOOfeetl*  175  feat.  The 
north  edge  of  the  granite  basin  on  which  it  rests  is  at  an  elevation'  of  850  feet  over  the  Middle 
Yuba,  which  flows  beneath.  500  to  1,000  inches  of  water  per  day,  supplied  by  the  Eureka 
Lake  Company,  are  used  Ihrougli  three  iron  pipes  12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Upwards  of  flve  years— fiom  August,  1855,  to  October,  1860— were  taken  to  oonstructa 
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tuDnel   fio  that  the  grnvel  couM  be  worked  to  (he  bed  rocli.    The  expenses  incnrrecl  before  a 
dividend  was  declared  were  $142,000. 

The  expenses  of  working  this  cloim  from  Jaly  24,  1860,  to  December  21,  1862 — two  and 
one- third  jeara — were  as  follows: 

Canvas  and  hose 

Purchase  of  cliums 

Water 

Labor,  qnicksilvec,  tools,  &c 

Lowering  tnnnel 

Lumber 

Powder 

Proceeds  from  claims - 

Net  profits 93,600 

During  the  period  of  two  and  one-third  years,  eight  months  were  lost  in  lowering  the  exist- 
ing tunnel,  sons  to  obtain  the  requisite  fall  for  the  flumes. 

December  21,  1862,  to  April  1,  1863— three  and  one-fourth  months : 

Expenses  for  water Sl'^OOO 

Labor,  quioksilver,  &c 8,000 

19,000 
Proceeds  from  claims ,'jO,000 

Net  profits 31,000 


Receipts  and  eipendiluTcs  nf  the  Eureka  Gold  Mining  Company's  Claim  from  Jane  5,  18G3, 
to  August  11,  1804. 
AucTjst  11   1864  ■ 

Cab   labo   b  <^ount  $24,986^6 

E  pen  e  Inmbe     candles  coat  me  cband  se    nc  dentals                                          4,  -')63  43 

CI    013  a  count  602  50 

Ho  1,488  10 

Po   d  0,642  17 

Wate  3j,782  4D 

Q      1.E  I  272  81 

laxe  108  40 

D     d  nd  ac  ount  66, 000  00 

Bala    e  4,078  45 


SAN  JUAN  HILL. 

Doadman  Cut  Mining  Claims— superficial  area,  square  feet 

Average  depth,  feet luu 

Cubic  contents,  cubic  yards '. 350,455 

April  29,  1855,  to  February  4, 1859: 

Water $33,565  76 

Special  expense 20, 017  7B 

Labor 27,843  75 

"7ir433  29 
Cash  received  from  claims 156,307  73 

Net  profits 84,874  44 

This  claim  was  entirely  worked  out  in  1859. 

The  average  quantity  of  gold  in  it  was,  per  cubic  yard 44 

The  total  cost  of  extracting,  including  water,  per  cubic  yard 20 
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MANZANITA  HILL. 

McKeeby  &  Company's  Claims,  average  lenglh  851   feet  by  315  feet,  sqaare 

Average  dcplh,  feet 

Amount  of  graTel,  cubic  yards -- 

Cueh  received  from  claims § 

Construction  of  tunnel $18,000  00 

Water ". 81,555  25 

Kxpenses -- \i2,7n  53 

Dividends  paid 1^6,660  00 


3()8,9^7S 

This  claim  has  been  in  operation  since  1855.  The  total  quantity  of  ivHter  used  has  been 
339,374  iochoB,  the  price  of  wbicb  has  varied  from  50  cents  toaO  cents  per  inch.  The  aver- 
age quantity  of  gold,  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Cost  of  water,  7-icenla  per  cubic  yard.  Total 
cost  of  extraction,  inelnding  water,  20  cents.  The  eha,ft  sunk  from  trie  surface  of  the  bed 
rock  to  the  sluice  is  169  feet  )0  inches.  The  size  of  the  ckims  is  180  feet  by  80,  or  one-third 
of  an  acre  in  area,  {each  company  owning  several  claims. )  The  average  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  complete  working  of  each  has  been  18,614  inches  ;  at  20  cents  per  inch, 
83,722. 
The  Middle  Yubn  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 

I,  18(54 885,506 

The  Eureka  Lake  Company's  receipts  over  expenses  for  12  months  ending  July 

],  1864,  were,  say 145,060 

Net  receipts 230,500 

The  safe  capacity  of  diseliarge  of  the  canals  of  both  companies,  being  a  constant  stream 
during  10  hours,  is  as  follows ; 

Eureka  Lake  canal - - -- 3,000 

Miners'  canal - -- 750 

Other  districts 250 

4, 000 

Middle  Yuba  canal 1,500 


5, 500  inches  for  ten  hours,  equal  for  2*  hours 13,200 

20  per  cent,  deficiency  in  supply,  stoppages,  and  olier  causes 2,620 

10,580 

Say  10,000  inches  per  day,  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  Eateka  Lake  canal,  Mr.  Black  makes  the  following  remarks: 
The  section  of  country  which  can  be  supplied  by  these  works  extends  over  a  large  portion  of 
Nevada  county,  commencing  at  the  juQCtion  of  the  North  and  South  Yuba  rivers,  tour  miles 
below  French  Corral ;  thence  it  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  between  these  rivers  toward 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  main  ridge  between  these  rivers  gradually  rises  from 
1,500  feet,  the  altitude  of  French  Corral  above  the  sea,  to  8,000  feet  on  the  summit.  Numer- 
ous lateral  spurs,  with  ravines  separating  them,  extend  from  the  main  ridge  on  each  side  to 
the  rivers.  In  most  cases  the  mining  ground  is  situated  on  benches  near  the  extremities  of 
these  spurs;  in  some,  however,  it  is  situated  in  channels  between  them.  From  French  Corral 
to  Eureka,  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  the  average  width  between  the  rivers  is  seven  miles ; 
from  thence  the  width  gradually  increases  to  about  16  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  £rst  portion  is  that  in  which  the  mining  section  is  situated,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
about  175  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  diSerent  places  where  gravel  deposits  have  been 
found  may  together  be  about  J5  square  miles.  The  deposits  in  addition  to  those  from  French 
Corral  lo  San  Juan,  already  described,  extend  on  Ihe  north  side  of  the  ridge  by  Badger's 
Hill,  Grass  Valley,  Eurisko,  and  further  up  by  Woolaey's,  Moore's,  Orleans  Flat,  and  Snow 
Point  to  Eureka ;  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge  from  Montezuma  to  Pleasant  Hill, 
Cherokee,  Chimney  Hill,  Columbia  Hill,  Lake  City,  Bloomfield,  Belief  Hili,  and  Mount 
ZloD,    The  thickness  of  the  deposits  varies  from  60  l«  200  feet,  nearly  similar  to  those  before 
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dcsctibed  at  Saa  Juan,  savo  that  tliey  ate  not  so  rinh  in  goH,  and  are  more  infcrmixcd  with 
seams  of  clay,  whicli  render  (hem  more  difficult  to  bo  worked. 

From  Enreka  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  no  deposits  have  been  Ibnntl.  The  geologi- 
ciil  formation  is  mostly  granite  and  gneiss,  which  rise  into  hich  and  rugged  peaks,  somn  of 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  8,500  teet  above  the  sea.  The  Middle  and  South  Yubas,  witii 
their  (ributaiy  streams,  such  as  Canon  creek,  Pass  creek,  and  others,  take  tbeir  line  in  tbese 
mountains,  amongst  which  are  numerous  lakes  Irom  SO  to  400  acres  in  area.  The  Cafion 
Creete  lake,  situated  at  the  head  of  Coiion  creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  summit,  is  the 
largest,  and  forms  Ibe  company's  principal  reservoir,  A  substantial  dam  formed  of  blocks 
of  granite  has  been  erected  across  its  outlet.  The  transverse  width  at  bottom  is  130  feet,  its 
height  YO  feet,  and  length  from  bank  to  bank  250  feet.  The  front  is  protected  with  ttvo 
layers  of  Scinch  lumber,  well  secured  to  the  face.  An  arched  sluice  is  constructed  through 
tbo  dam,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated  from  the  interior.  When  full  of  water,  the 
trea  of  the  reservoir  is  500  acres,  the  average  depth  of  water  42  feet,  and  its  contents 
935,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Sources  of  supply,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  ihe  middle  of  August,  are  derived  from  tho 
inounlain  Gtreams,  which  become  swollen  from  Ibe  rapid  melting  of  tbo  snow,  and  afford  a 
four  months'  plentiful  supply.    After  that  dato  recooree  is  had  to  the  reservoirs. 


Cort  of  purchases  of  ditches  and  writer  rigbis -- $57,900 

Miners' ditch  and  reservoirs  cost 180,000 

237,900 

Cost  of  purchase  of  small  ditches,  water  rights,  &c 174,250 

Eureka  Lake  dam „ 35,000 

Lake  Fuuchorie  dam,. .t, 8,000 

Smaller  doms 2,000 

Magenta  Kud  National  aqueducts ^,000 

Storage  rest  rvoirs 51,000. 

Iron  pipes  to  San  Juan 12,000 

Main  canal  and  flume 256,000 

Saw-mill 7,000 

806,150 
Maa.ngement,  law  expenses,  &c,  20  per  cent 161,230 

906,380 


named  in  the  above  e 


Locality. 

No,  of 

CaBBcily 
in  laches. 

Cost. 

1 
1 
4 

3 

1 
3 
2 

3 
1 

2 
I 
2 

a 

50 

2,500 

500 

800 

1,000 

300 

500 

2,000 

250 

100 

4,500 

4,000 

500 

700 

3,000 

250 

900 

330O 

1,500 
1,500 

Bbomfleld 

3,500 
10,000 
1,000 

33 

21, 150 

71,800 
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Tbe  average  annual  maler  sales  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Company,  according  to  tho 
annexed  statements,  amount  to  Sl(il,36!',  over  imd  above  expenses  of  management,  repairs, 
&,e.    Sediicting  10  per  cent,  from  tbis  for  bad  debts  will  leave  a  net  income  of  $145,233. 

Some  idea  of  tbe  mMtnitude  witb  wbicli  mining  operations  are  carried  on  along  Ibis  riJge 
may  be  inferred  from  Ihe  fact  tbat  since  J850  tbe  annual  qoanlitj'  of  gold  transmitted  tf  &m 
Trancisco  bas  amounted  Ui  from  f  1,500,000  to  13,000,000. 

So  great  baa  been  tbe  quantity  of  ground  washed  away,  that  many  of  the  ravines  are  cov- 
ered with  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  iipwards  of  tailings  from  tbe  sluices,  composed  of  Band  and 
gravel.  Tbe  fall,  therefore  conslaerefl  necessary  for  the  sluices,  of  one  foot  in  15,  can  only 
be  obtained  in  those  places  that  are  situated  above  tbe  rivers,  sucb  as  those  in  the  San  Juan 
district,  and  higher  up  the  ridge  at  Badger  Ilill,  Grizzly  Hill,  Woolsey's,  Moore'a.  and 
Orleans  I'lat. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  of  want  of  fall,  tunnels  are  being  conslnicted  at  different 
points,  wbicb  take  from  two  to  five  years  to  complete.  Some  of  those  I  visited  are  through 
granite  or  trap,  and  cost  at  tbe  rale  of  from  $Si)  to  $60  per  runniag  foot.  They  are  sii  to 
eight  feet  in  width,  and  sevea  feet  in  height ;  when  completed  a  flumo  will  be  laid  through 
them  and  extended  along  distance  down  Uio  ravine.  All  the  tailings  with  which  a  ravine  ia 
incumbered  will  be  carried  away  tbrough  the  flume  bv  the  current  of  water.  After  the  present 
year,  many  of  those  timneU  now  being  conatjTicted  will  be  finished,  when  numerous  com- 
panies will  be  enabled  to  work,  which  are  now  precluded  fram  doing  so  on  account  ef  insuf- 
iiciency  of  fall  in  the  creeks. 

I  annex  a  detailed  statement  of  tbe  localities  snpplied  by  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  amounts  realized  during  one  week;  itisafair  average  statement  of  the  weekly 
sales  during  the  year. 

Water  $ak$  of  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  CompansfoT  Ike  useeli  ending  July  5, 1862. 

LBkedty.GiUzly  Hill,  and  Kennebec 1115  IW 

8now  Point 62  18 

Woolaey's 40V  09 

Moore'a 243  84 

PleiuantHiii 33  50 

ClerokM 2CS  03 

■   Bloomfield 10  50 

CoinmwaHfir.V/.V."!'.;!!iy.r. '.!!". '."1!"!'."!".!".'.'.'.!1!;!11""."!;!^"!1'."";!'.."!"."11'    'ssasa 

OblmnsyHUl - 4S4  35 

Relief  Hill SI3  17 

EntekB 6150 


Abstract  of  monthly  reports  ly  secretary  of  ike  Eureka  Lake  and  TiiJa  Canal  Com^rty. 
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Feench  Corral. — Tlio  Nevada  Water  Conipany  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  New  Yort  in  November,  ]85S.  It  then  pimjliased  tbe  Shady  Creek 
and  Grizzly  ditches,  and  now  owns,  in  addition  to  these  ditchee,  a  largo  extent 
of  mining  gi-ound.  The  Shady  Creek  dif«h  waa  located  in  January,  1S51,  and 
the  Grizzly  ditch  in  1852.  Both  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  from  Shady  creek  (a  tribnfary  of  the  Yuba  river)  to  French  Corral. 

The  Shady  Creek  dit^^h,  the  only  ooe  in  present  repsur  and  use,  has  a  running 
capacity  of  about  3,500  inches,  miner's  measure.  Its  width  is  eight  feet  at  the 
(op  and  six  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  three  feet,  having  a  grado  of  about 
14  feet  per  mile.  Its  length  is  about  12  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
4,000  feet  of  fluming  ia  excavatei.1  wholly  in  earth.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
ditches  and  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Nevada  Company  has  been  about  $150,000. 
Tlicy  pass  throngh  Birchville  mining  district,  but  at  present  only  supply  water 
to  the  French  Corral  distinct.  Six  or  eight  sets  of  clinms  in  this  district  beadea 
the  claims  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Nevada  Company  are  supplied  from 
their  ditches. 

Another  ditch  from  Shady  creek  to  French  Corral,  built  in  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
somo  $50,000,  including  reservoirs,  having  a  capacity  of  about  500  inches,  is 
owned  by  the  Empire  Tunnel  Company  of  this  phteo.  The  prindpcd  claims  in 
the  French  CoiTal  district  ai-e  the  Kate  Hayes  Company,  Bira  &  Smith,  Black 
&  Brother,  Empire  Tunnel  Company,  Empre  Flat  Company,  Dockum  Company, 
French's,  Glaister's,  Bm'ke  &  Company,  and  the  Nevada  Water  Company  claims. 

The  price  paid  for  water  is  15  cents  per  inch,  and  the  quantity  used  by  different 
companies  varies  from  200  to  1,000  inches  per  day. 

The  gold  range  of  this  district  is  a  deposit  of  washed  gravel  filling  a  well- 
defined  old  river  channel  to  the  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  varying  in 
width  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.  This  deposit  is  continuous  ftom  French  Corral 
TO  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  broken  only  by  ravines,  bat  below  French 
Corral  and  above  Saji  Juan  it  is  cut  off  by  the  deep  c^ons  of  the  South  and 
Middle  Ynba  rivers.  This  deposit  is  composed  of  what  the  miners  call  blue  and 
reel  dii't — the  blue  gravel  or  cement  underlying  the  red  or  gi'ay.  Both  strata  have 
until  recently  been  worked  by  blasting  with  powder  and  washing  by  the  hydraulic 
piocess.  Hei-eafter  it  is  believed  that  the  blue  cement  will  be  crushed  with  greater 
profit,  besides  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  gold  lost  by  the  ordinary  washing. 

The  Empire  Tunnel  Company  have  built  and  are  running  very  successMly 
a  10-stamp  mill,  crushing  the  blue  cement.  ITie  American  Company,  at  Sebas- 
topol,  are  also  realizing  profits  from  their  eight-stamp  mill,  worldng  the  same 
blue  gravel. 

The  English  or  "Tnickee  Ditch  Company,"  somo  10  or  more  yeai-s  ago, 
expended  nearly  gl,000,000  in  a  ditch  from  the  Middle  Yuba  to  the  mines  on 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Middle  and  North  Yubas,  fhe  enterprise  proved 
disastrous  for  the  reason  that  paying  hydraulic  mines  could  not  be  found.  Tho 
gold  deposits  of  that  re^on  were  generally  found  in  a  thin  stratum  of  gravel: 
lying  on  the  bed  rock,  while  tho  mass  of  earth  above  contained  little  or  no  gold. . 

The  paying  lead  could  be  most  i-eadily  worked  by ''drifting  out,"  and  required, 
but  a  small  amount  of  water  to  wash  it.  Under  such  circumstances  an  extensive.' 
and  expendve  ditch  like  the  Truckeo  Company's  would  not  pay,  and  has  fallen, 
into  disase.  Their  water  right  has  recently  been  purchased  by  some  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists. 

TuoLUMSE  Ditch. — Most  of  tho  ditch  water  used  in  Tuolumno  county  is 
supplied  by  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  Company,  which  takes  its  water  from 
(he  Stanislaus  river  about  20  miles  in  a  dii-ect  line  above  Columbia.  The  com- 
pany own  two  ditches  known  as  "the  old"  and  "the  new,"  The  former  cost. 
S550,000,  and  the  latter  $1,000,000.  The  old  ditch  was  commenced  on  the  1st. 
July,  1851,  and  it  began  to  supply  water  in  May,  1853,  but  the  price  oi'  water,, 
introduced  at  such  great  cost,  was  necessarily  high,  and  the  miners  formed  Ox 
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fiomlaination  to  compel  a  reduction  of  piices  and  afterwards  to  construct  a  new 
ditcli.  The  ditch  ^vas  made,  but  in  a  very  expensive  manner,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  was  burdened  witli  debt,  so  that  it  soon  fell  info  the  hands  of  those  who 
owned  the  old  ditch,  leaving  many  of  the  creditors  unpaid.  A  bitter  feeling 
ensued  and  many  threats  of  assassination  were  made,  and  the  ditch  and  flumes 
were  maliciously  injured  in  numerous  places.  Although  the  new  ditch  was  pur- 
chased at  a  small  percentage  on  its  cost,  it  did  not  pay  much  profit.  Part  of  it 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  which  is  swept  nearly  every  ivinler  by  snow 
nvalanches,  and  the  repairs  were  very  expensive.  Forty  miles  of  the  ditch  near 
the  head  are  now  abandoned.  The  company  has  75  miles  of  main  ditch  and 
branches.  The  river  supplies  an  abundance  of  water  till  the  1st  July,  and  after 
that  time  the  resei-voirs  are  drained  gi-adually.  One  of  them  covers  84  acres, 
and  another  is  a  mile  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  40  feet  deep.  Tlie 
total  capacity  of  the  resei'voirs  is  1,800  inchra  for  four  months,  in  which  time 
they  arc  exhausted,  so  that  there  is  usually  a  mouth  or  two  at  tho  end  of  the  dry 
season  when  the  company  cannot  supply  water.  Tho  ditcli  has  a  grade  of  18 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  flume  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  grade  of  16  feet  to  the  mile.  Tho  price  for  a  13-ineh  stream  is  S3 
per  day;  of  15  inches  $3  50;  of  18  inches  64;  of  21  inches  $4  50;  of  24 
inches  $5 ;  of  more  than  24  and  less  than  48,  20  cents  per  inch ;  of  more  than 
48  inches  18  cents  per  inch.  Tho,  capacity  of  the  flume  is  3,600  inches.  In 
many  places  flumes  were  constructed  where  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to 
have  had  iron  pipe,  and  this  is  being  substituted  now  as  tho  flumes  ^ve  way. 
Not  less  than  S100,000  might  have  been  saved  by  using  pipe  atfiret.  The  com- 
mny  supplies  Columbia,  Yankee  Hill,  Gold  Springs,  Mormon  Gulch,  Saw  Mill 
Flat,  Martinez,  Jamestown,  Montezuma,  Chinese  Gamp,  and  their  vicinities.  Tho 
amount  paid  bj'  tho  company  as  dividends  in  1866  was  $35,750. 

Phcbxix  Ditch. — ^The  Phtenis  Ditch  Company  obtains  its  water  from  the 
Tuolumne  river  in  two  ditches,  known  as  tho  Phcenix  and  Hydraulic,  and  sup- 
plies Sugar  Pine,  Sonlsbyville,  Sonora,  Shaw's  Flat,  Poverty  Hill,  Algerine, 
Cherokee,  and  Somerville.  The  company  has  84  miles  of  ditching  and  16  miles 
of  flume.  Both  ditches  were  started  in  1850  and  supplied  water  in  small 
quantity  the  next  year,  but  the  Hydraulic  did  not  get  water  from  tho  Tuolumne 
river  till  1833,  nor  the  Phcenis  till  1854.  Tho  liighest  flume  is  65  feet  high 
and  360  feet  long,  and  it  has  been  blown  down  once.  The  flume  at  Shaw's 
Flat,  300  feet  higli  and  600  feet  long,  has  been  blown  down  twice.  The  flume 
of  the  Phoenix  line  is  five  feet  wide  by  two  and  one-half  deep ;  that  of  the 
Hydi-aulio  four  feet  wide  by  two  deep.  There  aro  two  reservoirs  which  hold  a 
supply  for  two  months  and  a  lialf.  The  price  for  a  15-inch  sluice  is  |2  ]>er  day 
of  12  horns.  The  Phoenix  ditch  cost  #380,000,  and  the  Hydraulic  $500,000. 
Both  have  been  sold,  twice  at  sheriffs'  sale.  Tho  receipts  of  the  ditch  company 
were  $38,000  in  1860,  and  $22,000  in  1866,  and  the  annual  expenses  are  about 
S9,600.  There  are  nine  ditch  tenders  and  collectors,  who  are  paid  $70  and  $80 
per  month.  In  1855  the  price  of  water  was  $6  per  day  for  nine  inches.  The 
water  is  delivered  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high  and  under  a  pressure  of 
four  inches  over  the  orifice.  There  are  near  Cherokee  and  Somerville  some  high 
gravel  hills,  which  may  require  a  laige  supply  of  water  when  they  are  opened 
and  their  wetdth  demonstrated.  About  one-foruth  of  the  water  is  sold  to  China- 
men, and  one-twentieth  for  irrigation. 

The  Golden  Rook  ditch,  south  of  the  Tuolumne  river,  from  which  it  obtains 
its  water,  supplies  Gravel  Range,  Big  Humbug,  First  GMTote,  Second  Garrote, 
Deer  Hat,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Moccasin  Creek,  Spring  Gulch,  Boneyard,  Peuon 
Blanco,  and  Hoi'seshoe  Bend.  This  diteh  cost  $300,000,  and  is  very  unprofitable. 
There  is  a  flume  1,300  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  Is  256  feet  high,  supported  by 
wooden  towers.  The  main  diteh  is  38  miles  long.  The  price  is  $2  per  day  for 
a  stream  of  20  inches. 
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Muephy's  DiTcn. — The  Murphy's  ditdi  was  conimenceil  in  1851  anfl  finislied 
in  1856.  The  total  cest  was  $260,000,  of  which  sum  $180,000  was  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  water.  Five  years  after  the  work  was  commenced  dividends  began  . 
to  come  ia,  and  twice  as  much  was  received  by  the  shareholdera  as  they  had  psud 
out  foui-  years  before.  In  1866  $10,000  were  paid  as  dividends,  and  the  Cala- 
veras ditch  was  bought  for  $20,000.  The  present  market  value  of  the  ditch  is 
probably  not  more  than  one-sisth  of  its  ori^nal  cost  The  Caleveras  ditch 
obtains  it^  water  from  the  Stanislans  river,  and  supplios  Douglas  Flat,  Valledto, 
Fi'ench  Flat,  and  Jenny  Lind  and  Quail  Hill,  it  was  finished  in  1858,  and  cost 
S10,000.  Connected  with  this  ditch  is  the  Salt  Spring  reservoir,  which  covers 
2,000  aci'es  and  is  30  feet  deep,  and  is  the  largest  i-eservoir  in  the  foot  hills  of 
California. 

MoKELUMNE  Ditch. — The  Mokelumne  Hill  and  Campo  Scco  ditch  has  50 
miles  of  main  ditch,  and  cost,  when  constructed,  $500,000.  The  present  assessed 
value  is  825,000,  Tho  flume  is  40  inches  wide  and  20  deep,  and  has  a  gi'ado 
of  13  feet  to  tho  mile.  Ori^nally  it  was  all  flnmo,  but  the  fluming  has  been 
replaced  by  ditching,  except  for  six  miles,  and  most  of  that  distance  will  be 
ditch.  The  water  is  obtained  from  tho  south  fork  of  the  Mokelumno  river.  The 
places  supplied  aro  Mokeliunne  Hill,  Campo  Seco,  Chile  Camp,  Rich  Golch, 
and  Comanche  Camp,  and  Cat  Camp  is  to  be  supplied  soon.  In  the  extension 
of  the  ditch  to  the  last-named  place  a  depression  5,000  feet  long  and  80  feet  ' 
deep  is  to  be  crossed  by  iron  pipe  two  feet  m  diameter,  with  30  feet  head.  It  is 
expected  that  the  pipe  will  carry  1,000  inches  of  water.  The  charge  per  inch 
is  25  cents  for  12  honrs  to  placer  minei-s,  and  15  cents  per  inch  to  quartz  miners 
and  millers.     The  water  ia  discharged  under  four  inches  of  pressure. 

Tlie  Union  Water  Company's  ditch  is  35  miles  long  and  fakes  water  from  the 
Stanislaus  river  to  supply  the  placers'  mining  district  between  that  river  and 
the  Calaveras,  an  area  of  20  miles  square.  There  are  reservoirs  large  enough 
to  hold  a  supply  of  600  inches  of  water  for  three  months. 

Amador  Ditch.— The  Amador  Canal  Company  has  two  ditches,  the  Ama^lor 
and  the  Pioneer ;  the  main  trunk  of  the  Amador  Is  20  miles  long,  iJl  of  it  flmne. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  the  Mokelumne  river.  The  original  length  was  31 
miles,  bnt  the  upper  part  was  so  much  injured  in  1862  that  11  miles  were  aban- 
doned and  will  probably  not  be  rebuilt,  or  at  least  there  is  no  thought  now  of 
rebuilding.  Ditch  might  be  substituted  for  flume  for  at  least  half  the  distance, 
and  the  substitution  is  to  be  commenced  soon,  since  portions  of  the  flmne  will  not 
la*.t  lung.  The  ditch  carries  400  inches  of  water  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year,  bnt  previous  to  1862  that  quantity  was  furnished  tlie  year  round. 
Thei-e  are  parts  of  the  ditch  on  which  the  charge  for  water  is  10  cents  per  inch 
in  winter  and  15  in  summer,  and  on  the  other  parts  the  price  is  1G%  cents 
throughout  the  year.  The  gross  income  in  1866  was  828,000 ;  and  tlio  ordinary 
expenses  $20,000 ;  and  the  extraordinary  improvements  $8,000,  leaving  nothing 
for  dividend. 

Tho  Volcano  ditch  has  35  miles  of  main  trunk,  and  obtains  its  water  fi-om 
its  tributaries  of  tho  Mokelumno  river.  It  carries  450  inches  of  water,  but  the 
supply  ceases  in  July.  The  price  for  water  is  12  J  cents  per  inch  per  day.  The 
cost  of  the  ditch  was  $140,000.  The  gross  receipts  in  1866  were  $5,000,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  $3,000. 

As  the  mines  at  Volcano  were  in  a  basin  to  which  there  was  no  sufficient  out- 
let, the  company  cut  a  channel  Jn  the  bed  rock  15  feet  deep  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  into  which  a  tail  sluice  was  put.  The  company 
chai'ges  50  cents  per  day  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  sluice-head  infjj  tho  drain, 
and  the  company  have,  besides,  all  the  gold  which  they  can  catch  in  it,  and  it 
amounts  to  about  $3,000  per  year,  leaving  $2,000  net. 

Eureka  Ditch,  {El  Dokado  Cotjntt.) — The  Eureka  Canal  Company  owns 
two  ditches,  which  were  made  as  rivals  to  take  water  from  the  north  fork  of  tho 
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Cosumiies.  They  supply  Pleasant  Valley,  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado,  Mis- 
souri Flat,  Logto\vn,  Buckeye  Flat,  Shingle  Springs,  Clarksvillo,  Western  Dig- 
gings, and  the  divide  north  of  the  Cosnmnes  to  within  12  miles  of  Sacramento 
city.  The  main  tnmks  of  the  two  ditchen  are  170  railM  long,  and  the  trenehcs, 
which  carry  not  less  than  100  inches  each,  aro  180  miles  more ;  making  350 
miles  of  ditching  owned  by  the  company  and  tende<l  by  its  17  employes.  The 
length  of  small  ditches  made  hy  the  miners  to  cany  the  water  from  the  company's 
lines  to  their  claims  is  not  less  tlian  450  miles.  The  ori^nal  cost  of  the  two 
ditches  and  their  branches  was  $700,000,  and  they  are  assessed  at  $30,000. 
There  are  16  miles  of  finnio  belonging  to  the  company,  and  there  is  one  i-eser- 
voir  that  covers  160  acres.  Along  the  higher  lines  of  ditch  the  charge  for  water 
is  IG  cents  per  inch  foi- 10  hours  tor  mining,  and  on  the  lower  lines  from  10  to 
12  cents;  but  farmers  pay  33  cents,  because  the  water  is  worked  up  and  lost  to 
the  company,  whereas  the  miners'  wafer  runs  down  into  the  lower  ditches,  and  is 
sold  from  them  again  perhaps  three  or  four  times  over.  This  company  sells  for 
an  inch  the  amount  of  water  that  escapes  through  an  orifice  three  inches  high 
and  an  inch  wide  without  pressure. 

Indiait  Diggings  Ditches, — ^Three  ditches  from  the  south  and  middle 
branches  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river  to-  supply  Indian  Diggings, 
Brownsville,  Fairplay,  Slug  Gulch,  and  Cedarville,  carrying  1,000  inches  in  all 
in  the  spring,  and  declining  to  150  inches  in  September.  One  of  these  ditchoa 
was  finished  in  1853,  and  me  other  in  1854  and  1855.  The  three  are  owned 
now  by  one  mam.  The  orimnal  cost  of  the  three  was  $125,000,  and  they  arc 
now  assessed  at  $15,000.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  flume.  The  charge  is 
]2j  cents  per  inch  for  12  hours,  and  18j  cents  for  24  houi-s.  The  inch  is  deliv- 
ered under  six  inches  of  pressure.  There  has  been  Sale  for  all  the  water  pre- 
vious to  1867.  The  expenses  of  the  ditches  while  full  are  about  one-fourth  of 
the  receipts. 

Naioeka  DiiCH. — The  Natoma  ditch  takes  its  water  from  the  south  fork  of 
the  American  river,  14  miles  above  Folsom,  and  supplies  Eed  Banks,  Mormon 
Island,  Willow  Springs,  Rhodes  Diggings,  Texas  Hill,  Alder  Creek,  Eebel  Hill, 
Prairie  City,  and  Tates's  Flat,  whidi  together'  contain  about  500  miners.  The 
dilch  was  constructed  in  1852  and  1653,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  main  trunk 
and  branches  has  been  $200,000.  The  present  assessed  value  is  $75,000.  The 
nmn  tnmk  is  16  miles  long,  dght  feet  wide  on  top,  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  deep.  There  is  also  one  mile  of  flume.  The  price  of  water  varies  at 
different  places,  but  the  average  is  20  cents  per  inch  per  day,  and  the  inch  is 
delivered  under  six  inches  of  pressme.  The  net  annual  pi-ofits  ance  1860  have 
been  $30,800,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  twice  as  much.  Previous  to  1861  the 
gross  receipts  were  about  $75,000  annually. 

In  1857  the  company  purchased  9,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  auriferous 
ground  covered  by  their  ditches.  Having  thus  a  largo  amount  of  land  which  it 
becomes  important  to  improve,  the  company  have  undertaken  to  build  up  a  large 
manufacturing  town  at  Folsom,  to  which  they  are  about  to  bring  250,000  inches 
of  water,  with  a  fall  of  80  feet.  A  canal  is  being  cut  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
40  feet  ^ide  at  the  top,  25  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of 
four  feet  to  the  nule :  and  a  dam  is  to  be  built  in  the  American  river,  of  granite 
laid  in  cement,  400  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  57  feet  high.  The  whole  work 
will  be  finished  in  1S68,  and  with  its  assistance  Folsom  will  become  the  most 
important  manu&cturiog  town  of  the  coast,  next  to  San  Francisco.  Water  power 
can  be  furnished  here  at  one-third  the  cost  of  steam,  and  no  other  town  on  the 
State  coast  can  have  power  so  cheap  or  so  much  of  it,  or  so  near  San  Francisco. 

South  Foek  Ditch. — The  South  Fork  canal,  in  El  Dorado  county,  has  a 
main  trunk  34  miles  long,  and  carries  600  inches  of  water,  which  is  taken  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  supply  Placerville  and  vicinity.  The 
original  cost  was  $500,000,  and  the  present  value  is  about  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 
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Tlie  total  length  of  the  main  flume,  laterals,  and  branches  is  142J  miles.  Tlio 
length  of  the  tlitch  from  the  dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river  to  the 
reseiToir  near  Placerville  is  24  miles;  from  the  reservoir  to  Coon  Hollow,  nine 
and  three-fourth  miles,  and  from  Hangtown  Oreek  to  Enckeye  Flat  32  miles. 
The  Poverty  Point  branch  ia  four  and  one-eighth  miles  long;  the  Indian  Hill 
branch,  four  and  a  half;  the  Clay  Hill  branch,  two  ;  the  Shober  Hill  branch, 
five ;  the  Hangtown  Hill  branch,  one  and  one-eighth ;  the  Texas  Hill  branch, 
one  aiid  a  half.  The  Gold  Hill  canal  is  10  miles  long ;  its  branch<s  and  later- 
als, 12J ;  the  Weber  canal,  13j ;  the  Iowa  canal,  21,  and  the  Eed  Hill  branch, 
one  and  a  half.  The  South  Fork  ditch  has  three  reservoirs :  the  Silver  lake, 
which  holds  170,000,000  cable  feet;  the  Bed  lake,  which  holds  115,000,000  ; 
and  the  Willow  valley,  which  holds  5^,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  Gold  Hill 
ditch  baa  very  muddy  water,  and  sells  for  an  inch  the  water  which  runs  through 
an  orifice  two  inches  high  and  an  inch  wide  under  a  four-inch  pi-essure.  The 
South  Fork  canal  sells  for  an  inch  the  amount  that  escapes  from  a  hole  an  inch 
square  under  six  inches  of  pressnre.  The  charge  for  water  is  25  cents  per  inch 
for  raining  purposes  at  all  seasons.  Water  for  irrigation  has  been  supplied  in 
some  cases  for  S?  per  acre  of  vineyard  in  its  second  year,  when  the  vines  need 
water  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  grade  of  the  South  Fork  flume  is  four  and  a 
half  feet  to  the  mile.  In  one  place  iron  pipe  is  nsed  to  carry  50  inches  of  water 
across  a  depression  1,600  feet  long  and  190  feet  deep.  The  pipe  has  a  diameter 
of  10  inches,  and  the  head  of  the  inverted  siphon  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  foot. 
The  iron  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  pi'oprietor,  Mr.  T.  B,  Hunt, 
expresses  the  intention  of  constructing  a  ditch  to  supersede  the  present  flume,  to 
bo  27  miles  longer,  to  have  a  grade  of  10  or  13  inches  per  mile,  to  carry  not 
less  than  5,000  inches  of  water,  and  to  supply  many  plac^  above  the  level  of 
the  present  flnme. 

Pilot  Ceeek  Ditch. — The  Pilot  Creek  ditch  takes  its  water  from  Pilot, 
Little  Silver,  and  Rock  creeks,  and  supplies  Georgeto^vn,  Volcanoville,  Bottle 
Hill,  Fairplay,  Kelsey,  Johntown,  Spanish  Diy  Diggings,  Spanish  Flat,  Green- 
wood, Pilot  Hill,  and  Wild  Goose.  The  main  ditch  is  CO  miles  long,  and  cost 
S180,000,  and  there  are  65  miles  of  branches  which  cost  S320,000,  making  the 
total  cost  8500,000 ;  and  the  present  maiket  value  is  818,000.  The  ditch  is 
considered  one  of  tho  best  in  the  State,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of 
flume  and  tho  solidity  of  the  banks,  which  are  seldom  broken.  The  larg^ 
piece  of  flume  is  300  feet  long  and  95  feet  high.  The  capacity  of  the  ditch  is 
1,500  inches,  but  it  is  seldom  full.  It  carries  1,000  inches  about  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  800  Inches  at  the  eltee  of  the  diy  season  for  three  months.  Tho 
length  of  the  main  ditch  tei-minating  at  Wild  Gflose  flat  is  60  miles ;  the  Bottle 
Hill  branch,  10  miles ;  the  Volcanoville  branch,  5  miles ;  the  Kelsey's  branch, 
10  miles;  tho  Fairplay  branch,  7  miles;  the  Spanish  Dry  Diggings  branch, 
three  miles ;  lie  Bock  creek  feeder,  7  miles ;  the  Bock  Canon  feeder,  three 
miles,  and  the  El  Dorado  ditch  20  miles.  The  price  for  water  is  12J-  cents  per 
inch. 

Michigan  Flat  Ditch. — The  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river,  was  commenced  in  1858  and  com- 
pleted in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $3,000,  but  ance 
January,  1865,  the  expenses  have  been  greater  than  tho  receipts  by  $3,019. 
From  July,  1862,  till  January,  1865,  the  net  profit  was  $13,673.  Much  of  the 
flume  was  washed  away  last  winter.  The  water  is  sold  at  20  cents  per  inch  for 
12  hours  to  placer  miners ;  at  20  cents  per  inch  to  quartz  miners  for  24  homs ; 
and  to  farmers  at  $10  per  acre  for  tho  season,  on  an  average.  The  amount 
received  in  a  year  for  irrigation  water  is  $1,200. 

CoLOMA  Ditches. — Two  companies  supply  Ooloma  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Araerican  river,  with  dJtches  which  cairy  about  500  inches  of 
water  and  are  13  miles  long.     They  supply  Coloma  and  Uniontown,  charge  the 
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efuiie  rates  as  tlie  Michigan  Flat  miners'  ditch,  and  sell  about  one-third  of  their 
water  for  inigation. 

Bbae  River  Ditch. — The  Bear  river  and  Aubnm  Water  and  Mining  Com 
pany  has  75  milea  of  main  tnink  and  250  miles  of  branches,  consta'ucted  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  now  assessed  at  $25,000.  In  1863  tbo  receipts  were 
#90,000;  in  1S64,  $75,000;  in  1S65,  $55,000 ;  and  in  1866,  S40, 000.  The 
ditch  takes  its  water  from  Bear  river,  and  Bopplies  Auburn,  IDinoistown,  New 
Castle,  Pine  Grove,  Virginiatown,  Clover  Valley,  Antelope  Kavine,  Secret  Kavine, 
Miners'  Ravine.  Mississippi  Bar,  Rattlesnake  Bar,  Horseshoe  Ear,  Doten's  Bar, 
Rose  Flat,  Millertown,  Doty's  Ravine,  Doty'sFIat,  and  Whiskey  Diggings — ^in 
iact,  the  whole  country  between  the  American  river  and  Bear  river,  extending  25 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  many  more  from  east  to  west.  It  is  estimated 
that  $50,000,000  have  been  washed  out  by  means  of  the  water  of  this  ditch,  and 
could  not  have  been  obtsuned  without  it.  Tlie  Bear  River  ditch  carries  3,000 
inches  when  full,  and  tlie  Gold  Hill  ditch  1,500 ;  but  in  September  the  two  do 
not  carry  more  than  2,000  inches.  The  Bear  River  ditch  had  13  miles  of  3umo 
on  the  line  when  flret  made,  but  since  then  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  all  save 
half  a  mile.  In  one  place  there  was  a  flume  139  feet  high  and  900  feet  long, 
ei-ected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  ditch  has  been  substituted  for  it.  This  com- 
pany lias  been  notable  for  its  litigation,  in  which  ithas  expended  $250,000,  and 
some  of  the  judgments  rendered  against  it  have  been  notorious  for  their  injustice. 

Michigan  BLrir  Ditch. — The  El  Dorado  Water  Company  obtains  its  water 
from  El  Dorado  canon,  and  supplies  Michigan  Bluff  and  vicinity.  The  main 
ditch  is  20  miles  long,  and  the  total  lengtli  of  ditch  and  branches  35  miles.  The 
amount  of  water  carried  is  400  inches  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  ditch  is 
dry  after  the  middle  of' July.  The  ditch  was  commenced  in  1853  and  finished 
in  1855,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $8,000.  In  the  spring 
the  demand  for  tlie  water  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  The  price  is  15  cents  per 
inch,  delivered  under  a  six-inch  pressure. 

D'ttTCH  Flat  Ditch. — The  Dutch  Flat  Ditch  Water  Company's  ditch  has 
a  capacity  of  3,000  inches,  takes  its  water  fi-om  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
river  and  from  Little  Bear  river,  aajd  supplies  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Run,  Nary  Bed, 
and  Lonl  Camp,  and  formerly  it  supplied  Blue  Bliiff.  The  length  of  the  ditch 
and  branches  is  60  miles,  the  ori^nal  cost  $100,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  $40,000.  For  three  months  4,000  inches  are  sold  per  day;  but  for  tho 
last  four  months  of  the  diy  season  the  amount  is  not  more  than  400  inches.  Tho 
water  is  sold  under  six  inches  of  pressure,  at  12^  cents  per  inch.  The  Centi'al 
Pacific  raahxiad  runs  for  portion  of  its  route  very  near  the  ditch,  and  has  done 
very  serious  damage  to  it.  The  dii-ect  loss  so  fer  has  been  not  less  than  $60,000. 
The  railroad  h^  become  owner  of  the  ditch  itself,  where  it  crosses  the  sections 
belonging  to  the  road;  but  has  not  charged  tho  water  company  anything  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  land.  But  in  consequence  of  the  near  proximity  of  tho 
railroad  cutting  and  embankment  the  ditch  was  ruined  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  itwasnecessaryto  erect  3,000  feet  of  flume,  and  to  lay  down  3,500  feet 
of  Si-inch  iron  pipe,  and  837  feet  of  32-inch  pipe.  The  ditch  began  to  supply 
water  in  1651. 

South  Ytjba  Ditch. — The  South  Tuba  Canal  Company  takes  water  from 
the  South  Yuba,  Deer  creek.  Rock  creek,  Meadow  lake,  and  other  lakes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Meadow  lake,  and  supplies  Nevada,  Chalk  Blufij  You  Bet, 
Omega,  Alpha,  Blue  Tent,  Quaker  Hill,  Scotch  Flat,  and  Grass  Valley,  in 
Nevada  county,  and  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  in  Placer  county.  Tho  company 
owns  several  ditches,  which  measure  in  all  275  miles  in  length,  and  cost 
$1,000,000.  Bean's  History  and  Directoiy  of  Nevada  County  says :  "  In  12 
years  tho  expense  account  of  the  company  reaches  $1,130,000,  and  its  receipts 
$1,400,000."  A  dam  42  feet  high  and  1,150  feet  long  was  built  across  the  outlet 
of  Meadow  lake,  which  when  full  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  half  a  mile  ivide. 
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There  is  a  tunnel  3,800  feet  loDg,  cnt  at  a  cost  of  $113,000  through  a  diMtU  be 
tween  the  South  Tuba  and  Deer  creek.    Thocompanycontrolatont  13,000  inches 

The  South  Tuba  ditch,  in  Placer  county,  is  2G  miles  long,  beginninij  at  the 
lower  end  of  Bear  valley,  and  supplying  Gold  Itun,  India  Hill,  Cafion  cieeli, 
and  Naiy  Red.  The  ditch  ivas  completed  in  1865,  and  it  rung  2,500  mchea 
There  is  nsually  demand  for  all  the  water.  The  assessed  value  is  $20,000  The 
gi-ade  of-the  ditch  is  13  feet  to  the  mile.  The  largest  flume  is  48  feet  high,  and 
100  I'eet  long.  The  head  of  the  ditch  is  so  elevated  that  tlic  water  is  sometimes 
full  of  snow,  and  is  unfit  for  hydraulic  washing  or  for  any  other  kind  of  minmg 
The  cost  of  the  ditch  was  §103,000. 

TiiucKEE  Ditch. — The  Tnickee  ditch,  to  supply  Minnesota  and  other  points 
in  the  vicinity  on  the  Blue  lead,  near  the  southern  Ime  of  Sierra  county,  wis 
constructed  in  1858,  and  was  abandoned  and  went  to  raia  in  1S6j  It  is 
said  the  cost  of  the  ditch  was  $1,000,000.  As  the  diggings  grew  poor,  the  ditch 
ceased  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  repdrs.  Thei'e  were  13  miles  of  flume,  eight 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  d^ep,  hung  on  the  side  of  a  steep  caiion.  An  artificial 
lake  was  made  for  a  reservoir.    The  capacity  of  the  ditch  was  3,000  inches. 

Seaes's  Ditch. — Sears's  Union  Ditch  is,  ivith  its  bi-anches,  18  miles  long, 
and  supplies  Howland  Flat,  Pine  Grove,  Potosi,  St,  Louis,  and  Cedar  Grove.  It 
carries  2,000  inches  for  four  months  in  the  wet  season,  and  aboat  200  inches  in 
October.  There  are  two  miles  of  fluming.  An  extension  of  the  ditches  has  been 
commenced,  to  be  20  miles  long,  and  to  cost  S50,000.  The  charge  is  30  cents 
per  inch  for  24  hours  for  piping  companies,  and  50  cents  for  drifting  companies. 
The  water  is  sold  under  a  pressure  of  10  inches,  measm-ed  from  the  middle  of 
the  orifice.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  water,  except  in  the  spring.  The 
extension  is  to  snpply  Scales's  Diggings  and  PoverU  ffill.  At  the  latter  point 
the  company  is  alaj  cutting  a  b^  rock  tunnel  six  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and 
500  feet  long  to  drain  a  basin  nearly  a  mile  square  of  rich  ground.  Tlie  tunnel 
is  to  be  finisned  next  year. 

Nevada  Resbrvoie  Ditch. — The  Nevada  Eeservou-  Ditch  Company  takes 
1,000  inches  of  water  from  Wolf  creek,  and  supplies  Sucker  Flat  and  Sloonoy 
Flat.  The  main  ditch  is  23  miles  long,  and  in  that  distance  there  are  not  moi-c 
tlian  600  feet  of  flume,  the  highest  12  feet.  The  ditch  waseommeneed  in  1S57, 
and  finished  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.  The  company  does  not  sell  any  water, 
but  uses  it  all  on  Sucker  Flat,  in  its  own  claims.  There  has  been  no  washing 
at  Mooney  Flat  for  two  years. 

EsCELSiOE  Ditch, — The  Excelsior  Canal  Company  owns  the  Excelsior,  the 
Eoyyer,  the  Tunnel,  and  the  Onsley  Bai-  ditches.  The  first  named  takes  1,500 
inches  from  the  South  Tuba.  It  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  finished  in  1858. 
The  supply  is  constant,  and  the  length  is  28  miles.  The  Bovyer  is  20  miles 
long,  and  takes  2,000  inches  from  Deer  creek,  oppcffiite  Kough  and  Ready;  bnt 
the  supply  fails  in  the  summer.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1858,  and  finished 
iu  1859,  The  Tunnel  ditch,  commenced  in  1851,  and  finished  in  1852,  is  20 
miles  long,  and  takes  1,000  inches  from  Deer  creek.  It  fails  in  the  summer. 
The  Ousley  Bar  ditch  is  10  miles  long,  and  starts  at  Smai-tsville,  where  it  is  fed 
with  800  inches  of  fresh  water  from  other  ditches.  It  was  commenced  in  1852, 
and  finished  in  1853.  On  the  Excelsior  ditch  there  are  five  miles  of  low  fiume, 
and  liaU'  a  mile  of  40-inch  iron  pipe,  a  mile  of  20-inch  pipe,  and  half  a  mile  of 
3&-inch  pipe.  The  40-inch  pipe  crosses  a  depre^on  150  feet  deep,  and  with  a 
head  of  32  feet,  canies  2,500  inches  of  water.  The  original  cost  of  the  four 
ditches  was  $1,000,000,  The  water  is  discharged  under  10  inches  of  prossure, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  The  price  is  20  cents  per  inch  for  less 
than  100  inches;  15  cents  per  inch  for  more,  and  for  irrigation  there  is  no  fixed 
price;  but  a  field  of  10  or  15  acres  pays  #50  for  a  season.  The  amount  of  wata- 
is  about  5,000  inches  for  eight  months,  3,500  for  two  months,  and  2,500  for  the 
last  two  months  before  the  rains  come. 
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For.nESTO'WN  Ditch. — Tte  Soutli  Feather  Water  Company  gets  wator  from  the 
eontli  fork  of  Feather  rivei',  and  supplies  Forhestown,  Brownsville,  Hansonville, 
E  vansville,  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  and  Brown's  valley,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  divide 
between  the  Sonth  Feather  and  ^e  North  Yuba.  The  mtwn  ditch  is  30  miles  long, 
and  the  branches  30  miles  more.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1S55,  aod  finished 
in  1857.  There  is  one  mile  of  flume  on  the  main  ditch.  The  highest  part  is 
60  feet  high,  but  very  little  of  that.  The  original  cost  of  the  ditch  was  «SO0,O0O, 
and  its  present  assessed  value  is  $25,000.  The  ordinary  charge  per  inch  for  24 
hours  is  30  cents,  and  for  12  hoars  20  cents ;  but  there  are  places  where  the  water, 
after  being  sold,  can  be  picked  up  and  sold  again,  and  there  the  price  is  10  cents 
for  12  hours.  It  is  probable  that  a  branch  will  be  constructed  to  Indiana  Eauch 
and  Oregon  HiU,  at  which  latter  place  there  is  a  large  body  of  rich  ground. 

Orotillb  DiTCn. — The  Oroville  ditch  has  a  mam  trui^  22  miles  long,  and 
was  finished  in  1S5C.  The  original  cost  was  $250,000,  and  the  present  assessed 
value  is  §20,000,  The  capacity  is  800  inches,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  inch  for  diift  claims,  10  c-ents  for  hydraulic  and  sluice 
claims,  and  $1  25  per  acre  per  week  for  irrigation. 

Table  of  Cakals  and  Water  Ditches. — The  following  complete  table 
of  all  the  canals  and  water  ditches  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State  is  taken  from 
Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directoiy,  a  valuable  work  published  biennially  in  San 
Francisco.  As  mahy  of  these  properties  have  been  consolidated  or  changed  hands 
since  the  table  was  prepai-ed,  the  names  of  the  ownera  are  omitted.  Mr.  Langley 
says: 


There  ai 


S  miles  of  artificial  wnter  ci 


sntsidiary  branehea,  tlie  i^regalo  length  of  wlich  is  estimated  at  over  800  miles,  and  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  of  new  ditches  in  the  course  of  construelion. 

In  addition  to  those  enumeratod  above,  there  are  numerous  enterprises  oTgnnized  to  furnish 
wnter  for  munleipal  and  agricnltuial  purposes.  Twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior are  thus  supplied,  and  the  capital  employed  amounts  to  several  nlillions  oF  dollars.  The 
Spring  Valley  Wat«r  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  is  an  extensive  and  costly  undertaking,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  The  county  of  Los  Angeles  has  nearly  300  miles  of  ditches,  and 
extensive  works  for  the  supply  of  water  have  been  completed  in  San  Bernardino,  Yolo,  and 
several  other  agricultural  counties  of  the  State. 

I'ahle  of  canals  and  icater  dit<^ies  for  mining  purposes  in  the  State,  wUli  tlie  loca- 
tion, source  of  water,  length,  cost,  £-c.,  of  each. 


Name  of  ditch. 

Source  of  ivater. 

if- 

Cost. 

„™„o„™„. 

13 
66 
^k 

15 
50 

! 

120,000 
400,000 
3,500 
3,000 
18,000 
125,000 
40,000 

AraaiorCo  Canal 
Boyle 

Mofcelumne  nver,  north  fork 

Butte  Canal 
Cosumnes  'Vi  ater  Co 
Dry  Creek 
Indian  GulLh 

Cosumnes  r  vsr,  south  fork 

Jackson  creek,  mid'd'le  fork 

10, 000 

Kellum  Ditches  (3) 
Lancha  Plana 

Jackson  cr6«k,  middle  fork 

Jacksoncreek,  middle  fork 

Ranchena  creek,  south  fork - 

22,000 
30  000 
2,000 

2,000 
90,000 

Open  Cut  Flume 

Ponnton  s 

'Matter  creek  middle  fork 

25 

15,000 
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Name  of  dltcli. 

Source  of  water. 

Cost. 

AMADOR  COCKTY— Confinucd. 

Phelps  &Co 

Dry  creek 

G 

jS6  inn' 

Pigeon  Creak 

CosamnesrlTer,  south  fork 

t 

000 

Potosi 

Proctor,  Walker  &  Co. 'b 

Jackson  creek - 

14 

If 

000 

Keichling  &  Alt  (2) 

Sutter  creek,  south  fork 

8 

K 

000 

Eich&  Co/s  ''!.!,'"."."!!!.!" 

35 

7 

15C 
18 

Sutter  Creek  and  Volcano 

Sutler  creek  ....''.'!'."', ,.'!!^!! 

000 

Volcano 

Mokelumue  rivei,  tribnlaries 

43 

140 

noo 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Abbott  &  Co 

H 

"OO 

Butte  Creek 

Butte  creek 

10 

10  000 

Cherokee  Co 

Table  mountain 

^  000 

Deweys 

teatherrner  west  branch 

n 

20  000 

Itrbeatown 

South  Feather  mer 

Hutchiu};' 

2 

1  000 

Liltle  Luttt 

Bntte  creek 

14 

b  000 

OregoD  C  ulch 

Oreffon  sulch 

3  OOfl 

PfckCreeh 

Rock  Click 

1  200 

Spring  Valley 

Spnua:  valley 

4 

4  000 

Table  Mountain 

4 

fi  OOO 

■\\ill,am3 

- 

2  000 

C  alareraa  County  Ditch  Co 

Itani  laus  river 

36 

loO  000 

t  ampo  '-.ceo  &.  Mok  Hill  Canal  Co 
Clarf  &  Co  a 

Mokeumnerner 

36 

Moketunme  Bouthfork 

25 

80,000 

Coiiraia 

Mokeumue   forks 

8 

20  000 

iiabe,  s 

Mokelumne  middle  fork 

15 

15  000 

lishera 

Mokeumue  north  fork 

JO 

eo  000 

Mokelumne  miildle  fork 

7 

10  000 

Kidnli 

Mokelumne  middle  fork 

U 

11  000 

Old  rulcb 

0  ^lel  s  creek 

10 

15  000 

Pjilsbuiy  B 

Lincoln  Fork  Mokelumne  nver 

12 

10  000 

lope 

Willow  creek 

P  000 

San  Antonio 

San  Antomo  creek 

15  CHIO 

San  Antonio  creek 

4n  000 

Lnion 

Murriy  creek 

lU 

10  000 

UpiouTVattrCo 

Stanislaus  north  fork 

ud 

SoOOOO 

DEL  HORTE  COUNTl 

Bunker  Hill 

Independence  cieek 

4i 

I'*  OOO 

C0i&  Inzier 

Myirs  creek 

S. 

1  OOO 

Curlcy  Jii.k 

Gndet  creek 

1 

I  000 

Cndei  B 

Gnder  creek 

2 

1  500 

ndepindeucf. 

4  000 

ndian  Flat 

Mjer  9  creek 

3 

3  wo 

Lone  line 

Indian  creek 

4 

8  000 

McLaugliliQ 

Euiton  a  creek 

3 

600 

Moore  s 

Buzzard  HiU  creek 

1  000 

Patrick . 

Buzzird  Hill  creek 

2 

2  000 

Quarfz  Uulch 

Quartz  gulch 

H 

4(J0 

Steitas  W  M    tM  Co 

Coon  creek  and  Craig  a  creek 

1.  000 

Wingalo  Bir 

Oak  Flat  creek 

i 

J 

lO 
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NuiDG  of  ditch. 


EL  DOIiADO  UOUNTV. 

Brawnsvilie 

Caloroct 

CI»yHill 

Eagle 

El  Dorado  &  Tunnel  Hill.... 
Eureka  Canal  Co 

ooidHii'i'.'.."".!!."^;.'!*!.'"".! 

Granite  Creek 


ItAliai 

Jones's  Hill 

Mictiigan  Bar - 

Montezuma 

Pilot  Creek 

Mull's  (3) 

Rook  Creek  &  Mjchigwi  Fiat. . 
Rossinglon 


Shangbac 

Sbober 

South  Fork  Canal .. 

Teiag 

Webber 


.  Cosiimnes  river, south  fork  ... 

.  Cosumnes  river, south  fork  ... 

,  Hangtown  creek 

.  Cosumnes  tiver,. 

.  American  river,  aoiitli  fork 

.  Cosumnes  river,  north  fork 

,  Hangtown  creek 

.  Hangtown  creak 

.  American  river,  sonth  fork 

.  Iowa  and  Bnisb  cauona 

,  Chunkcanon 

.  Otter  creek 

.  Cosumnes  river, mid<lle  fork.. 

.  Haogtowni  creek 

.  Webber  creek 

,  Pilot  and  R<ick  creek 

.  Hangtown  creek .... 

.  Am.  river  8.  F.,  and  Eock  creek.. 

.  Webber  creek  and  Cbnuk  caui 

Canon  creek 

.  Costunnes  river,  middle  fork.. 

Bigcafion 

.  American  river,  Eouth  fork 

.  Hangtown  creek 

.  Chunkcanon 


Camp  Creek 

Cecifville 

Nordbcimer  Creek 

PetersburK 

Sawyer's  Bar 

Sundry  other  ditches.  . 


.    Campcreek 

,    Salmon  river,  east  foi 
,    Nordheimer's  creek  . . 


Adams 

Adams  &  Batchelder  .. 
Emei'son .. 


Buekman  &  Cnrrans.. 

E.Williams 

Umpire  Co.'s .. 


.    Bleep  Hollow  creek- . 

do 

.   Shady  crook 
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Tahk  of  canals  and  tvater  ditcJies,  i£-c. — Continued. 


Nameofdilch. 

Source  of  water. 

i- 

Coat. 

NEVADA  COUNTV— Coutinueii. 

EurUia^\iter  C) 

Middle  and  <!outli  \ubanvor8 

150 

Lxcelsior  Cuml  Co 

South  Yuba  and  Deer  creek 

69 

GaiJnci  « 

Bear  river 

2-i 

asoooo 

Nevada  A\ater  Co 

fehady  creek 

It 

40  000 

PLminst.nHill 

Steep  Hollow  creek 

1(1 

iO  000 

feirgent  X  Jacob  s 

Greenhorn  creek 

'■'0 

30  500 

Siurhluba  Canal  Co 

South  Tuba  river 

200 

1  oOU  000 

Stehrs 

Greenhorn  creek 

4 

4  500 

UdIoh 

do 

12  000 

FLtCER  COONTi 

AHn.riean  River  W  &,M  Co 

Amencaa  nvcr 

23 

100  000 

Auburn  &.  Bear  Eiver 

Bear  river 

S» 

uo  ooo 

Bartktt&  Thomas 

do 

i-0 

0)000 

IJyid  s  Valley 

\olcano  canon 

^ 

2  ooo 

Dutch  riat  Water  Co 

American  river,  north  lurk    and 
Little  Bear  nvei 

m 

lOU  000 

El  Dorado  Water  Cn 

El  Dorado  canon 

ji 

100  000 

Gold  Hil!  and  branches 

Bearrnir 

40 

110  000 

GnzzU 

fehirt  rail  canon 

bi 

5  000 

Hall  &.  Hubbard  s 

Beamier 

13 

00  000 

fancock 

Volcano  canon 

W 

15  OOO 

Hll]3 

Indian  canon 

lU 

10  000 

ndepenJeot 

\olcano  canon 

10 

10  000 

ndiao 

Indian  canon 

10 

10  000 

□diana  Water  Co 

Canon  creek 

10 

10  000 

JamisLU 

Indian  canon 

2 

4  000 

McKee 

bhirt  Tail  canon 

l-i 

23  000 

MtKmstry 

Onl  creek 

25 

1  000 

Miners 

&hirt  Tail  canon   south  fork 

2[> 

35  000 

Deep  canon 

7 

15  000 

North  Shirt  Tail 

SUirt  Tail  canon 

U 

2->  1100 

Secret  Cafiun 

10 

100  000 

bouth  \uba 

South  Yuba  nver 

2.. 

50  000 

Todd  8  ^  alley 

Volcano  canon 

12 

32  000 

Shirt  rail  caCon 

8 

9  000 

Uniou   \aGkee  Jim 

do 

J2 

133  OOO 

Voliano 

\olcano  cbujh 

10 

15  OOO 

Burton  Gulch 

Burton  guli-h 

4 

'SOOO 

Caa  ade^Vater  Co 

Houlhloolher  riier 

^0  uoo 

Ttither  Ki^er  anU  Warren  Hill 

do 

U 

20  000 

Grub  Flat 

Mead  V  aUey  creek 

4 

5  000 

Humbus 

Butte  creek 

I 

fi  000 

HuQBirian  HiU 

Slate  cre,.k 

2 

2  000 

Indian  liar 

Cbippucreok 

J 

J  000 

Mot.quito 

Mosquito  creek 

3 

4  000 

Mount  Pleasant 

fciher  lake 

10 

TO  000 

\e\tBn  Point 

Nolbon  cieek 

0 

jO  000 

Pioneer 

leather  rner  bouth  fork 

JO 

10  000 

Plumas 

Silver  lake 

2^  000 

Onion  ^  alley  ereek 

4 

12  000 

Saw  Mill  &,  Toybr  Hill 

Mill  creak 

15  100 

Spanish  Ranch 

Spanish  creek 

Id  000 

Spnng  Gnrden 

Spring  Garden  cieck 

4 

4  000 

Tnelve  Milt  liar 

Rush  creek 

4 

H  000 

Di 

do 

2 

1  500 

Do 

do 

2 

1  000 

Do 

do 

2 

2  550 
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Table  of  canals  and  water  ditches,  Sc, — Continued. 


Kame  of  ditch. 


American  River  W.  &  M.  Co 

Deer  Creek  W.  &  M.  Co 

NatomaW.  &  M.  Co 

Sacrameofo  &,  Amador  Canal  Co. 


SHASTA  COUNTY. 


Arbuclile 
Bald  Hill 
Ced-u  Flat 
Clear  Creek 
Cottonwood 
Davs 
Do 
tigle 
Knovr  Mncket 

Qnaitz  Hill 
kacrameuto 
Spr  ng  Creek 

Watson 


SIERRA   COUBTy, 


American ■  .  — 

Amott 

Conncilffill 

Cox  Bar 

Feather  River 

Fiddle  Creek 

Fisk 

Goodyear's  Bar 

Grass  Flat 

Green  &  Pordy 

Grizzly  Hill 

Humbug 

Indian  lUII 

Kanidift 

Kimball 

Hock  Creek 

Said  &.  Reese 

Sailor 

Sayer'a  Union  (4) 

Slate  Creek  &.GibaoQTilIe., 

Snow  Creek • 

Trnekee — 

Wankegan 


Altonn,  Mog^naville. 

Altonft,  Oro  Fino 

Barker,  Oro  Fino 

Barkhouse .  • 

Brown 


Cottonwood   middle  fork 
C  ottonw  ood  <  reek 
W  hLkey  creek 
Clear  ere  k 
Cottonwood  creek 
Clear  creek 

do 
Eagle 
Clear  cteefc 

Cottonwood  north  fodc 
Chnm  week 
Satramento  creek 
'*pr  ng^  creek 
Clear  creek 
Jerasalem 


Little  Gnaily  creek 

Fiddle  creek 

Rock  creek 

Yuba  rner 

Indian  creek 

Feather  nver  south  branch 

Fiddle  creek 

Goodyear  s  c  eek 

Yuba  nier 

Grass  fiat 

Little  Gnzzly  canon 

Cherokee  creek 

Cannon  creel 

Humbng  canon 


.  do 


Lades  cinon 

BnnkerHll 

Rock  creek 

Sardine  lake 

Shower  branch 

Slate  crtck  and  tributaries 

Slate  creek  west  branch 

Snow  creek 

Truckee  like 

Slate  creek  west  branch 
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Tahle  of  canals  and  water  ditclies,  &c. — Continued. 


Name  of  ditcb. 


SouYco  of  watCT. 


Callalian  &  Eanch 
Cottonwood 
Crawford  % 
French  Flats 
Fort  Gofi 
HawkiusTille 
Jackson  s  Bar 
Mc  Kinney  a  Creek 
Muggin  villi 
Quartz  Hill 
Quartz  Valley 
Scott  Bar 
Scott  River 
SbasiA  Ei\et  Canal 
Siad  Valley 
Whiting  Hill 

hT\M&LAtI3I.OU\T\ 
KappPlmann  Co 
Knight  8  Yen^  &,  Table  Mt 
Li  Grange 
M  nun  tain  Brow 
''un  JoaqaiQ 

TRlNITIi  COUNTi 
Attingers 
(_  anjon  Cieek 
C  anyon  Creek  W   Co  '3 
Carder  s 
Camnr  Gnlch 

Dunham  s 
Eastlork 
East  Fork 
Eastman  s 
Lvana    Bar 

Fennms  s 
Gold  Bluff 
Hal«het  Creek 
Honest  Bar 
Junction  City 
lunition  City 

Mo  npv  s  Gul  h 
North  Fork 
N)rth  Fork 
Ohio  Flat 

lettijohn  &  Co  (3) 
Povprty  Flat 
Red  Flat 
End  Hill 
Red  Hill 
RiJkcmI^ 
Ra^htrp  ' 


SlLH 

SiratlfiB 


^Ibt 


Scott  river  south  Jork 
Turner  creek 
Greenhorn  creek 
McKinney  creek 

do 
Howard  creek 
Mill  creek 
Howard  creek 
Mill  creek 
Scott  river 


Si>:  mile  bar 

Staniilnus  river 

Tuolamne  river 

Littlpjohn's  creek.. 


Indian  creek . 

Guzner  gulch 

Canyon  creek 

Eastman  gulch 

Carrier  gulch 

Soldier  creek 

Franklin  creek 

Canyon  creek,  east  fork 

Mooney  gulch 

East  Folk 

fast  Fdk  of  north  fork 

Eastman  s  gulch . 

Maswolla  creek 

Clear  gulch 

Gnzzly  gnlch 

McKinley  gulch . 

Hatchet  creek 

Tumtynver,  north  fork 

Canyon  cre^ 

Canyon  creek 

Deadwood  creek 

Mooney  a  gulch 

Innitynver,  north  fork 

Logan  creek 

Graas  Valley  creek 

Mooney  and  Calvin  gulches.. 

East  Weaver , 

Gwin  gulch 

Conner  a  creek 

Rush  creek — -- 

atuartfl  Fork,  east  fork 

Rush  creek 

Browns  creek - 

Indian  creek 

Swilt  creek 

Irencb  creek 
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Tahh  of  canals  and  water  ditches,  <&c. — Continued. 


Triniiy  Centre 

Turner  Bar  Co.'s 

Wares  (3) 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaver  Creek 

Weaverville  Basin 

TULARB  COUNT Y. 

Broder  &  Tan  Gordan 

Brown's  Mill 

Campbell  &  Martina 

Davenport's 

Everton's 


Johnson's 

Long;  Ditch 

Lowry,  Worthley  &  Co 

People's 

Reservation 

Town  Ditch '. 

Townsend's 

Union  Vineyard  &  Farming  Co.. 

TCOLUMKE  COUNTY. 
Big  Oak  Flat 
Hydraulic  Co 

JnmestoKQ  &  Ch  nese  Camp 
Phtenix  W  ater  Co 
Sonoraand  lorktounD   Co 
Tuolumne  County  TV  ater  Co 
YUBA  co^^T^ 

Birmingham 

Brown's ■- 

Bumelt'a 

Camptonville 

Collyer 

Deaver's 

Dennison's 

Excelsior  Canal  Co 

Feather  River 

Littlo  Willow 

McQueen's 

Monroe  Si,  Comell 

Mrock's 

MuJlan's , . 

Never's - 

New  York 

Nine  HorsB 

Oregon  Creek 

Peacock 

Pino  Hill 

Sleigbville 


,    Swiltueok 
Kedding  i  creek 
East  a,  tt  est  Wet 
.    Weaker  creek 
.    Weaver  creek 
.   Weiver  creek 


.  Kawiah 

,    Packwood  creek 
.    Tulenver 
.    Sand  cn.cfc 

Kawiah 
.    Sand  creek 

"diil  creek 

Deep  creek 

Kawiah 

Sand  creek 
.   Sand  creek 
.    Kawiah 
.  Tulenver 
.    Kaw  lah 
.    Brown  a  Mill  ditcb 

Band  creek 

Kawiah 


Tuolumne  river 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork.. 
^\  ood  cieek 

Tuolumne  river,  north  fork.. 
Tuolumne  river,  north  fork.. 
Stanislaua  river,  south  fork... 


Strawberry  creek 
Oregon  creek 
Dry  creek 


Sleighville  gulcb 

Deer  creek 

.  Feathe    river 

.  Willo  V  creek 

.  Dry  (reek 

.  No  V  York  ravine 

,  Dry  creek 

.  Dry  creek 

.  Ind  an  creek 

.  Oregon  creek 

,  Nev  \ork  raime 

.  Oregon  creek 

.  Yulia  rner 

.  Sleighville  gulch 

-  Dry  ereek 

.  Oregon  creek 

-  Indian  creek 
.  Diy  treek 
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SECTION    XX. 
THE  MISCELLANEOUS  MINERALS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Ill  referring  to  tho  nature,  extent,  and  development  of  tlio  miscellaneous  min- 
erals found  on  tho  Psuaflo  coast,  exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  and  quick  silvoi-,  the 
materiala  are  so  abundant,  and  the  details  so  interesting',  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  select  such  portions  as  will  convey  iLe  desii^ed  information  witliin  the 
limits  presci'ibed.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  scaj-cely  a  metol  or  min- 
eral used  in  the  arts,  or  known  to  science,  bnt  is  represented  on  this  coast — gen- 
erally in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  country — it  will  be  perceived  that 
a  meix)  list  of  their  names,  and  of  the  Jocalities  in  which  they  are  tbund,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  would  he  desirable  in  an  official  document.  This  branch 
of  the  report  is,  therefore,  confined  to  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  best  known  and 
most  important  of  these  pfodncts.  The  details,  though  necessai'ily  incomplete,  con- 
tain sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  miscellaneous  mineral  resources  of  the  Paciflo  slope. 

CoPPEE. — This  branch  of  mining,  which  was  in  process  of  development  last 
year,i3  at  presentin  a  depressed  condition.  Various  circumstances,  briefly  roferrod 
to  hereafter,  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  metalHc  copper  in  the  mar- 
licts  of  the  world.  Tho  depres^on  has  been  felt  more  severely  by  the  minerson 
this  coast  than  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  because  copper  mining 
being  in  its  infancy  hero,  was  struggling  to  secure  the  aid  of  capital  for  its  exten- 
sion ;  an  object  tho  attainment  of  wliich  is  hopeless  imder  existing  ciicamstances. 
Another  drawback  has  been  tho  increased  cost  of  freight,  consequent  on  tho 
demand  for  vessels  to  carry  wheat,  flour,  and  other  pimlnee  to  the  ports  to  which  . 
it  has  been  usual  heretofore  to  ship  ores  and  metals.  This  increase  has  been 
equal  to  a  redaction  of  85  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the  ores ;  because  they  must  be 
shipped  in  order  to  reach  smelters  and  consumei-s,  as  there  are  no  regular  pur- 
chasers here,  except  such  as  buy  for  export. 

Reference  to  some  of  the  causes  which  have  thus  crippled  the  development 
of  this  mvrce  of  wealth  affords  the  best  means  for  judging  whether  such  i-eduo- 
tion  is  likely  to  bo  permanent,  or  of  merely  temporary  duration.  India,  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  lias  absorbed  all  the  ingot  copper  sent  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  tho  wealthy  natives  in  tho  distant  interior  of  that 
country  lioarded  these  ingots  as  treasure,  and  they  passed  as  cmi^ency  among 
thom.  The  importations  of  gold  and  »lver  ance  the  discovery  of  these  metals 
in  California  and  Australia,  together  with  the  extension  of  railroads  and  other 
features  of  European  civilization  in  Asia,  have  almost  entirely  abolished  this 
custom.  The  precious  metals  have  superseded  copper  in  the  business  of  its 
semi-barbarous  people.  This  change  has  not  only  caused  a  stoppage  in  the 
demand  for  copper  in  what  was  formerly  the  best  market  for  its  disposal,  but 
thousands  of  tons,  the  accmnnlalions  of  years,  have  been  brought  out  frem  hiding 
places  to  be  exchanged  for  the  precious  metals.  It  will  require  years  to  absorb 
tlio  present  supply  of  copper  in  India  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  country,  par- 
ticularly as  most  of  the  ntensils  and  ornaments  made  of  that  metal  used  by  the 
people  are  imported  from  Europe  or  the  United  States.  - 

The  increasing  supply  of  ores  &om  Australia,  Cuba,  Chili,  Africa,  Europe,and 
the  United  States,  before  the  revulsion  Jn  India  was  severely  felt,  had  already 
begun  to  exceed  the  demand ;  and,  of  course,  this  excess  has  greatly  increased 
since,  giving  the  contrel  of  eveiy  open  mai^ket  to  those  connlries  where  it  can 
be  mined  and  melted  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  built  of  iron  in  Europe,  and  the  decline 
in  slip-building  in  the  United  States,  have  curtailed  the  demand  for  sheathing, 
which  a  few  years  since  was  the  chief  use  to  which  copper  was  applied  in  this 
counuy. 
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Anotlier  cause  for  tlie  decrease  in  the  deinand  for  copper  aiises  from  the  snb- 
Btilutiou  o£  cheaper  metals  in  the  nuoiufiacture  of  articles  fonneily  made  of  copper, 
and  the  introduction  of  proceHses  for  depositing  copper  on  other  metals  by  elec- 
tiicity,  by  which  a  mere  film  of  the  dearer  metiu  gives  the  cheaper  one  the  appear- 
ance, and  causes  it  to  serve  most  of  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

The  above  are  among  the  leading  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  the  value 
of  copper,  and  springing,  as  they  do,  fi;om  circumstances  not  likely  to  change 
for  the  better,  the  prospects  of  the  copper  mines  on  this  coast  are  not  very  flat- 
tering. 

The  mines  of  Bolivia  and  Chili,  owned  by  European  capitalists,  worked  at  less 
cost,  and  more  convenient  to  the  English  and  French  markets  than  those  of  Call 
fomia,  can  drive  the  ores  from  tliia  coast  out  of  those  markets.  The  imports  of 
South  American  ores  into  England  in  1866  reached  35,336  tons,  while  but  4,591 
tons  were  received  fi'om  California,  and  the  disproportion  will  be  still  greater 
during  the  present  year.  During  the  past  six  montnS'only  1,211  tonshavebeen 
shipped  from  San  I'rancisco  to  England,  while  the  receipts  fi-om  South  America 
during  the  same  period  exceeded  482,000  quintals  of  96  pounds  each.  The 
present  prices  of  freight  and  ores  forbid  any  increase  of  shipments  hence  during 
this  year.  South  America,  in  1866,  also  sent  86,440  tons  of  ore  to  France,  a 
market  to  which  our  ores  cannot  be  sent  with  profit,  unless  a  great  reduction  can 
be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  mining  and  exportation. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States  have  formidable  competitors  in  the 
European  markets  in  the  mines  of  Africa  and  Cuba.  The  richest  ores  on  the 
English  market  for  some  time  past  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Africa.  These  ores  average  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  mines  of  Cuba 
have  also  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  rich  ores.  The  product  of  flue  copper  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  1867,  is  estimated  at  90,000  tons,  of  which  Bolivia 
and  Chili  will  produce  two-mirds. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  value  of  ores  in  England  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  cost  of  their  production  on  this  coast,  explain  the  causes  why 
California  cannot  compete  with  Chili  iit  supplying  the  European  markets.  As 
the  prices  at  Swansea,  Wales,  regulate  the  whole  European  market,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  rates  at  that  place. 

Price  i>f  copper  ores  at  Swanseain  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 


Grade. 

1865. 

1866. 

1S67. 

JO  per  cent 

per  ton. 

$41  50 
06  62 
31  G-i 

133  87 
58  75 
OT63 

$36  50 

Ba^- 


Cost  of  extracting  and  delivering  o 


..do.. 


Wear  and  tear  of  machinery do . , 

Interest  on  capital.. do. . 

Freight  to  San  Francisco do.. 

Freig^ht  to  Swansea do.. 

CommisBioas,  &c do.. 

Insurance do.. 

Cartage,  nbarfago,  &c do.. 


Total  expenses.. 


-.do.. 


10  00 
15  00 
5  00 
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By  comparing  these  expenses  with  the  list  of  prices  above,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  ores  under  15  per  cent.  <lo  not  cover  expenses.  As  seven-eighths 
of  the  ores  obtaineii  on  this  coast  do  not  reach  that  standai'd,  it  is  unprofitable  to 
extract  them.  The  same  figures  apply  to  the  mailtets  at  New  York  and  Boston. 
As  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  ores  smelted  in  Eai-ope  and  the  Atlantic  States 
do  not  average  15  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  the  mines  whence  such  ore  is  obtained 
possess  a,  great  advantage  over  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  entirely  through  the 
sa^Hng  in  cost  of  labor  and  transportation. 

Tho  statistics  relating  to  the  copper  mines  of  England,  published  by  authority 
of  the  govcninient  of  that  country  in  186G,  sliow  that  during  that  year  198,298 
tons  of  oi-e  were  obtained  from  tho  English  mines,  which  yielded  11,888  tons  of 
fine  copper,  or  an  average  of  but  5  .9  pei'  cent.  This  ore,  estimated  at  $25  per 
ton,  was  valued  at  84,967,450.  As  tho  mines  on  this  coast  coqM  be  made  to 
produce  annually  an  equal  quantity  of  ore  of  greater  value,  the  proportions  of 
the  loss  the  country  suBtains  by  their  remMuing  undeveloped  deserves  considera^ 

Tho  establishment  of  comprehensive  smelting  works  at  some  suitable  place, 
with  ample  capital  to  conduct  operations  on  a  hberal  scale,  would  bo  a  great 
advantage  to  tlie  country  by  encoura^ng  the  development  of  this  interest,  and 
would  doubtless  in  time  yield  lau"  returns  for  the  amoui.it  i  ivested. 

The  present  plan  of  erecting  temporary  smelting  ww-ks  near  each  mine,  for 
tho  purpose  of  operating  on  the  richest  ores,  is  an  injmy  to  tho  Copper-  interest, 
hccauso  it  eshansts  materials  which  might  bo  more  advaatageously  employed. 
These  temporary  works  can  only  operate  on  the  richest  osides,  carbonates,  and 
silicates,  which  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ores.  The  great  mass  of  them 
consists  of  sulphurets,  in  the  reduction  of  which  the  oxygen,  carbon,  and  silica 
of  the  richer  ores  serve  an  important  purpose.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
suitable  ores  for  combining,  which  the  smelters  of  Wales  possess,  with  a  market 
for  every  kind  and  grade  offered,  that  enables  them  to  operate  so  snccessfully. 
The  ores  from  the  Cornish  mines  are  sulphides,  and  would  bo  too  poor  to  work, 
but  for  this  arrangement.  Lime  and  silica  being  essential  elements  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  copper  from  its  ores,  common  sense  teaches  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
employ  these  elements  when  combined  by  naturo  Trith  tho  metal,  than  to  collect 
them  ±iom  other  soni-ces  and  mix  them  artificially,  at  additional  cost.  It  was  to 
secure  this  advantage  that  the  Boston  smelters,  during  the  past  year,  sent  to 
Wales  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  cjirbonates  to  mis  tho  sulphides  i-eceived  from  this 
coast,  because  the  miners  hero,  who  have  laj-ge  quantities  of  carbonates,  pi-efcr 
converting  them  into  matte. 

None  of  the  English  copper  miners  ever  smelt  their  ores.  They  are  all  sent 
to  the  public  market ;  smelting  and  mining  being  considered  sepai'ate  and  distinct 
operations  in  that  country. 

The  method  of  transacting  business  in  the  Welsh  ore  market  is  peculiar,  but 
gives  satisfaction,  owing  to  its  fairness  to  buyer  and  seller.  All  the  ores  intended: 
for  sale  are  piled  and  sampled  ten  days  before  the  sale  takes  place.  During  that 
time  the  smelters  desiring  to  do  so  can  take  samples  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  parcels  as  they  want.  Each  sends  in  his  bid  in  writing,  sealed,  directed  to-- 
the  agent  having  the  particular  parcel  for  sale.  The  highest  bidder  for  any  lot 
has  it  awarded  to  him.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  for  miners  to  be  obliged  to 
seek  purchasers,  without  knowing  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  market. 

Kew"  Discoveries. — The  circumstances  above  stated  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  prospecting  for  copper  to  a  ^:eat  extent.  But  some  discoveries  have 
been  made  within  tho  present  year,  though  few  of  them  have  been  much  developed, 
Among  tho  most  important  are  the  following  : 

Tlie  Sierra  Bnttes  copper  mine,  located  near-  Hurd's  ranch.  Sierra  county.  The 
lode  on  this  discovery,  which  may  be  traced  by  its  outcrop  for  nearly  a  mile, 
diifers  from  that  in  any  of  the  copper  mines,  in  several  material  respects.  It  is- 
U 
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tlie  only  body  of  copper  ores  of  any  importanco  thus  far  found  in  tte  granite  on 
this  coast,  except  at  Meadow  lake,  Nevada  county,  hereafter  refen-ed  to. 

The  ore  is  c«ntained  in  a  quartzose  gangue  rooli,  the  lode  having  a  well-defined 
fluccan  (as  the  miners  term  the  soft  clay  which  nsually  accompanies  true  veins 
of  ore)  on  the  foot  wall ;  the  han^ng  wall  being  a  hai-d,  compact,  feldspathic 
granite,  which  also  "constitutes  the  "country"  in  which  the  lode  isenclosed.  There 
are  consideraljle  quantites  of  molybdennm  in  the  vein-stone,  in  the  form  of  both 
the  sulphite  and  oxide  of  that  metal.  There  are  other  lodes  of  copper  ores  in 
the  same  locality  contained  in  the  granite;  but  each  differs  somewhat  in  compi>- 
sition  and  appearance  Irom  all  the  others,  forming  an  interesting  field  for  scientifio 
investigation.  The  Sien-a  Buttes  is  the  only  one  of  these  lodes  that  lias  been 
worked  to  any  extent,  owing  to  its  containing  sufficient  gold  in  the  ganguo  rock 
to  pay  for  extraction,  though  the  ore  will  avei-age  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  that  distance  to  a  market  over  such  roads  as  exist, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  causes  such  a  grade  of  ores  to  be  valueless. 
A  tunnel  is  in  conrso  of  construction  on  this  mine,  which  when  completed  mil 
strike  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  below  the  surface.  In  a  shaft  sunk  on  it 
to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  the  lodo  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  wide. 

A  promising  outci-op  of  copper  ore  has  been  found  near  Marango  Pass,  Sao 
Bernardino  county,  Oalifomia. 

A  company  was  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1867,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $240,000,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  copper  mine  in  the  Moro  district, 
SanXuis  Obispo  county,  California. 

In  the  California  mine,  at  Meadow  lake,  Nevada  county,  the  highest  inhabited 
portion  df  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the 
sea,  metallic  copper  is  found  in  the  quartz,  the  gold  and  copper  in  which,  though 
intimately  mixed,  aro  never  alloyed  with  each  other. 

The  vein-stone  of  the  lodes  in  tliis  elevated  district  carries  a  pei-centage  of 
copper,  generally  in  the  form  of  snlphurets,  combined  with  those  of  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  cotolt,  nickel,  and  arsenic.  In  the  Shooting  Star  mine,  at  the  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  lode  contains  an  ore  which  yields  15  per  cent,  of  copper,  $40  per  ton 
of  silver,  and  $20  per  ton  of  gold.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  furnaces  to  smelt  the 
rich  but  complex  ores  of  this  district. 

The  Lyons  Company's  mine,  located  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Ashton,  Colusa  county,  in  the  Coast  range,  contains  a  body  of  oxides  and  car- 
bonates. A  temporaiy  furnace  was  erected  to  work  these  ores,  but  being  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  one  of  Haskell's  water-lined  furnaces  is  now  being  built.  This, 
though  not  a  new  discovery,  had  not  been  of  much  importance  till  smelting 
operations  were  commenced. 

Persons  who  have  visited  the  new  Territory  of  Alaska  report  it  as  being  rich 
in  copper.  M.  Foncoult,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  months  in  the 
Tonitoiy  among  thff  Indians,  states  tliat  they  Value  copper  as  much  as  civilized 
men  value  gold.  The  chiefs  wear  masses  of  it  suspended  round  then:  necks,  as 
highly  prized  ornaments.  Some  of  tlie  higher  chiefs  have  lumps  of  the  metal 
that  weigh  several  hundred  pounds  each,  which  are  heir-looms  of  the  tribe,  and 
.ire  kept  in  the  great  wigwam.  This  gentleman  states,  that  in  order  to  obttun 
these  nuggets  of  copper,  the  Indians  keep  up  largo  fires  for  weeks  on  the  ont- 
croppings  of  the  lodes,  which  melts  the  carbonates  and  oxides  near  the  surface. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  -risitors  to  this 
coast,  that  the  natives  of  that  Territory,  and  those  immediately  adjoining,  were 
the  only  tribes  that  possessed  copper  weapons  and  ornaments  when  first  discoveretk 

In  August,  1866,  a  discovery  of  copper  ore  was  made  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  south  branch  of  King's  river,  Tulare  county,  about  68  miles  from  Fresno 
City.  Thei-e  are  four  distinct  and  parallel  lodes,  a  few  feet  apart  from  each 
other,  in  the  locality,  each  containing  a  percentage  of  "horseflesh"  ore,  or 
erubescitc,  in  a  quartzose  gangue  rock.     The  lodes  are  from  two  to  eight  feet 
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wide,  and  are  traceable  for  several  mQes,  cresting  a  high  hill  and  across  a  steep 
canon.  An  analysis  of  the  ore  shows  it  to  contain  CO  per  cent,  copper,  $20  per 
ton  in  gold,  and  nearly  $60  per  ton  in  silver.  Owing  to  the  mountainons 
character  of  the  conntry  where  this  discovery  was  made,  hut  little  can  bo  done 
towards  its  development  till  a  road  can  be  made  to  convey  materials.  This  will 
involve  an  expense,  which  capitalists  are  not  disposed  to  incur  in  prospecting 
copper  mines  at  present.  If  there  were  no  copper  in  the  ledges,  there  would  be 
leas  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  to  prospect  them  for  the  gold  and  silver  they 
contain;  but  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  tho  copper  interest  within  the  past 
year  have  cast  a  feeling  of  distrust  over  everything  bearing  the  name  or  nature  of 
copper.  There  ia  abundance  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  discoveiy; 
and  could  one  of  Haskell's  fomaces  be  erected  there,  the  parties  who  own  the 
lodes  would  probably  realize  something  for  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

Several  discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  months  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  tho  Tu!e  river,  in  Tulare  county,  which  have  been  prospected 
sufficiently  to  demonstrate  their  value.  The  lodes  are  generally  simflat  in 
character  to  those  found  on  tho  south  fork  of  King's  river,  in  the  same  county, 
and  described  above.  The  localities  of  the  two  discoveries  are  about  50  miles 
apart.  Tho  lodes  on  the  Tulare  are  contained  in  the  metamorphio  slate,  near 
its  junction  with  the  granite. 

A  body  of  ore  has  been  partially  developed  near  Copper  City,  Shasta  county, 
on  which  a  company  of  English  capitalists  have  offered  to  erect  smelting  works, 
provided  the  parties  oivning  tho  mine  will  grant  them  a  lease  on  terms  they 
propose. 

It  is  stated  by  parties  who  have  been  prospecting  in  Utah  during  the  past 
season  that  the  croppings  of  copper  ore  are  abundant  in  the  south  and  southeast 
sections  of  that  Territory.  Copper  ores  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Battle  Mountain  district,  Humboldt  county,  Nevada,  about  90  miles  nortb-north- 
west  from  Austin. 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report 
the  existence  of  copper-bearing  lodee  in  the  Trinity  mountains,  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada. 

Recesx  Development  op  the  Coffee  Mines.— The  condition  of  affairs, 
resulting  from  the  causes  stated,  will  be  best  exhibited  by  showing  the  extent  of 
the  development  of  the  mines  described  in  the  previous  report.  This  will  also 
afford  a  means  for  comparison. 

The  CopPEEOPOLis  Mines. — These  mines,  owing  to  their  extent,  the  capital 
expended  in  their  development,  the  value  of  the  ores  extracted  &om  them,  and 
tho  quantity  at  present  available  for  extraction,  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
copper  mines  on  the  Pacific  coaet. 

The  Union  mine  has  been  but  partially  worked  during  1S67.  Its  owners 
find  it  more  profitable  to  place  it  in  a  condition  for  future  operations,  than  to 
extract  ore  for  sale  at  present  prices.  But  little  ore  has  consequently  been  taken 
out — only  snch  as  it  was  necessary  to  move  in  making  explorations.  The  number 
of  men  employed  has  been  reduced  to  130;  in  1865  and  1866  nearly  400  were 
employed.  The  chief  work  doing  at  the  mine  at  present  is  keeping  it  fi.'ee  from 
water  aad  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  works  above  and  below  ground. 

Tlie  explorations  in  the  iumu  shaft  have  extended  to  500  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  where  the  lode  on  the  north,  near  the  line  of  tho  Keystone  ground,  is  15 
feet  wide.  At  the  400-feet  level  in  the  same  shaft,  100  feet  above,  tho  lode  has 
decreased  to  six  feet  in  width.  This  increase  in  ita  propoi^tions  is  a  favorable 
symptom  of  permanence,  and  proves  the  correctness  of  tho  opinion  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  lode  at  the  400-feet  level  would  not  be  permanent.  The  total 
quantity  of  ore  talen  from  this  mine  from  January  1  till  July  15,  1867,  was 
8,383,855  pounds;  total  quantity  since  it  was  opened  in  1861,  108,731,678 
pounds  J  all  of  which  hat  been  exported  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,- 
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except  about  2,376,000  pounds,  or  1,000  tons,  portions  of  wlueli  remain  at  the 
mine,  at  Stockton,  and  San  Francisco,  ready  for  shipment. 

The  Keystone  Mine. — ^Explorations  in  this  mine  have  been  extensive  and 
costly  during  the  past  year.  The  cross-cut  toward  the  south  line,  in  the  sixth 
level,  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  running  from  the  south  or  Houghton  shaft,  struck 
the  main  lode  where  it  was  10  feet  wide,  of  15  per  cent.  ore.  It  was  deemed 
best  to  sink  the  mmn  shaft  200  feet,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  by  a 
winze  at  so  great  a  distance  Irom  the  shaft,  as  it  was  calculated  the  shaft  would 
strike  til'.;  ~:ode  at  that  depth.  At  the  depth  of  552  feet  a  cross-cut  was  made  43 
feet  in  length  before  tho  lode  waa  reached.  Its  width  at  tliat  depth  could  not 
be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  water,  which  prevented  tho  men 
drifting  till  a  sufficiently  large  sump-hole  could  be  made. 

Tho  company  have  taken  ont  but  little  ore  during  the  past  year,  having  ceased 
operations,  except  for  exploration,  early  in  April.  At  present  they  only  employ 
a  few  men  to  attend  tho  machinery  and  pumps,  to  keep  the  mine  from  filling  with 
water.  The  total  receipts  &om  the  sale  of  ores  taken  frem  this  mine  amount  to 
$376,000.  The  amount  of  assessments  collected  exceed  $100,000,  tho  whole  of 
which  has  been  expended  iu  developing  tho  mine  and  purchasing  machinery. 
The  company  has  never  declared  a  dividend. 

The  othek  Coppeeopolis  Mikes. — The  Empire,  Consolidated,  and  Inim 
itable  were  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  spring;  but  have  been  idle  for  several 
months.  The  owners  of  the  latter  mine  (which  is  parallel  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  Union)  had  sued  that  company  for  taking  out  ore  from  their 
ground.  The  case  attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  novelty  and  tlie 
value  of  the  interests  involved.    It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Union  Company, 

The  Napoleon  Mine. — ^The  new  shaft  on  this  mine  was  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  195  feet,  when  work  was  suspended.  No  ore  has  been  taken  irom  it  during  1S67. 

The  Campo  Seco  Mine. — This  mine  has  been  partially  worked  for  a  few 
months  during  the  present  year.  Smelting  works  were  erected  by  the  company 
as  early  as  November,  1865,  and  anangements  made  for  working  economically. 
A  railroad  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  ores 
&om  the  mine  to  the  famace.  By  a  ju^cious  arrangement  in  the  location  of  tbe 
works,  the  ore,  after  reaching  the  surface  through  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to 
the  furnaces  by  its  own  weight,  and  these  being  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  the  slag  and  other  waste  is  dumped  into  that  river  at  trifling 
cost  for  labor. 

The  smelting  works  consist  of  two  cupola  furnaces  and  a  McKenzie  blast, 
moved  by  a  water  wheel,  and  a  roasting  kiln.  The  furnaces  are  built  of  sand- 
stone and  lined  with  steatite,  both  of  which  materials  ai-o  abundant  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works,  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  of  the  company  in  erecting  these  works  was  not  to  make  copper  or 
matte  of  a  high  standard,  but  to  concentrate  the  ores  obtained  below  10  per 
cent,  into  about  35  per  cent,  regains.  The  experience  of  the  persons  in  chEorgo 
confirms  the  remarks  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  tho  impolicy  of  each  mine 
smelting  its  OT,vn  ores.  The  ores  here,  like  the  bulk  of  all  obtained  from  the 
Ttanes  on  the  cupriferous  belt  which  ti-averses  the  State  irom  north  to  south,  are 
nearly  pure  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  rarely  containing  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  silica,  and  consequently  difficult  to  reduce  alone.  The  average  assay  of 
20  samples  diows  45  per  cent,  sulphur,  40  per  cent,  iron,  6  to  10  per  cent,  coppei', 
the  remainder  being  silica,  water,  &c.  To  reduce  such  an  ore  to  regulus  it  vias 
found  necessary  to  add  20  per  cent,  of  quartz,  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  silica 
to  combine  with  the  iron  after  the  liberation  of  that  metal  irom  the  sulphur.  Had 
silicates  of  copper  or  ores  containing  a  considerable,  percent^e  of  quartzose 
gangue  reck  been  available,  a  much  larger  product  of  copper  would  have  been 
obtained  at  the  same  cost  of  fuel,  flux,  and  labor. 
■  ,   Even  in  the  processes  for  reasting  the  ores  in  kilns  the  absence  of  silica  is 
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a  groat  di  sail  vantage  and  soni-co  of  loss.  Tte  sulphur,  wlien  in  sucn  excess,  as 
in  this  class  of  ores,  when  heated,  coate  the  ores,  forming  a  refractory  material 
for  future  operations. 

The  two  furnaces  on  this  mine,  when  in  full  operation,  smelted  about  eight 
tons  of  oro  and  20  per  cent,  of  quai-tz  in  24  hours.  To  do  this  it  required  250 
bushels  of  charcoal  daily,  which  cost  about  20  cents  per  bushel ;  two  men  to 
attend  the  furnace  as  smelters,  two  to  supply  materials,  two  to  carry  off  the  slag, 
which,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  iron  and  the  natm-o  of  the  flux,  was 
large,  and  two  others  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  furnace  feeders.  Most  of 
the  work  was  performed  by  Chinese  labor. 

The  Lancha  Plana  Mines. — These  mines  being  under  the  control  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Union,  have  not  been  worked  daring  the  year. 

The  Mines  in  Amadou  Cocntt. — The  Newton,  Cosumnes,  and  Pioneei 
mines,  in  this  county,  ceased  opei'ations  in  April,  1867. 

The  Mines  in  Mariposa  Govsir. — The  principal  mine  in  this  county.  La 
Victorie,  owing  as  much  to  disagreements  among  its  stockholders  as  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  valne  of  ores,  has  been  idle  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  year. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  mine  iii  previous  report,. the  following 
particulars  relating  to  its  working  mil  be  interesting  for  reference :  After  an 
examination  made  by  order  of  the  company,  the  engineer  in  his  report  states  that 
the  mine  from  the  tunnel  has  been  well  opened.  The  foot-wall,  where  the  tun- 
nel enters  the  vein,  is  well  defined ;  but,  as  yet,  the  hanging  wall  had  not  been 
found,  although  the  vein  had  been  piei^ced  about  70  feet.  Two  thousand  tons 
of  01-0  had  been  taken  out  of  the  mine,  chiefly  from  pockets  or  smaller  veins, 
mixed  with  the  materials  which  bad  been  throivn  into  tho  larger  vein.  A  series 
of  deposits  of  ore  exists  above  the  foot-wall,  more  or  less  connected,  containing 
quantities  of  black  oxide,  and  until  the  works  are  carried  below  the  surface  dis- 
turbances tho  size,  value,  or  permanency  of  the  lode  cannot  bo  determined. 
From  tho  indications  in  tho  present  workings  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  mmo 
will  prove  permanent  and  valuable.  The  company  not  having  tho  means  to 
obt^n  proper  machinery,  had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
The  mine  is  well  timbered,  and  is  in  good  condition  for  future  operations. 

A  shaft  had  be«n  sunk  about  90  feet,  on  an  incline  which  it  was  supposed 
would  intersect  the  lode.  But  by  a  cress-cut  run  from  the  bottom  it  was  found 
that  the  lode  had  changed  in  dip.  The  shaft  was  therefore  sunk  nearly  vertical, 
so  as  to  strike  it  about  SO  feet  below,  or  on  a  level  with  tho  tunnel.  While  run- 
ning this  cress-cut,  seams  and  deposits  of  black  oxide  were  met  with. 

The  extraction  of  ores  while  the  mine  was  worked  was  slow  and  costly,  owing 
to  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  rock.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  com- 
pany are  in  part  due  to  the  isolated  locality  of  the  mine.  It  is  too  far  from  any 
travelled  road  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  teams  return- 
ing empty  from  the  mountains.  The  nearest  point  of  shipment  is  84  miles,  over 
a  TOugh  country.  The  cost  of  transportation  swallowed  up  the  value  of  the 
ore.  In  addition  to  this,  the  company  conducted  its  business  on  tho  same  extrav- 
agant scale  as  the  richest  of  the  Washoe  companies.  Its  ofliccrs,  salaries, 
office  rent  in  San  Francisco,  and  incidental  expenses  outside  tho  mine  amounted 
to  816,000  per  annum.  There  are  few  undeveloped  mines  that  could  stand  such 
a  drain.  Under  more  economical  management,  and  with  cheaper  transportation, 
this  mine  might  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  even  at  the  present 
low  price  of  copper.  Its  ores  are  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
average. 

The  Buchanan  Mine  is  located  in  Hunter's  valley,  Mariposa  county,  and 

has  been  worked  at  intervals  during  the  past  year.     The  shaft,  in  June,  had 

reached  150  feet  in  depth,  where  the  lode  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  wide,  of 

tolerably  compact  sulphm-ots.    Having  oxides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  conve- 

■    nlent  to  the  smelting  works,  this  company,  duringthe  year,  has  made  100  tons  of 
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60  pel'  cent,  matte,  most  of  which  has  Iteen  forwarded  to  San  Francisco,  where 
it  remaius  at  present  for  want  of  a  market.  There  can  be  no  better  illuBtration 
of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  copper  tlian  is  afforded  by  the  working  of  this 
mine.  The  matto  made  from  its  ores  in  1865,  averaging  60  per  cent,  of  copper, 
sold  at  San  Fi-ancisco  for  16  cents  per  poimd.  The  same  grade  of  matte  cannot 
be  sold  at  present  at  nine  cents  per  pound. 

At  James's  randi  the  Green  Mountain  Company  Iiave  ereetod  smelting  works 
and  made  a  few  tons  of  matte. 

None  of  the  other  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  during  the 
present  year. 

The  Mines  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. — But  little  having  been  done 
towards  developing  the  mines  in  this  county  during  the  present  year,  there  are 
no  new  facts  to  report  concerning  them. 

The  Mines  in  Los  Angeles  County. — With  the  exception  of  prospecting 
among  tlio  claims  neai  the  Solidad  pass,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  county 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Mines  in  Plumas  County. — The  Genesee  Valley  smelting  works  had 
to  cease  operations  daring  the  ivintei'  owing  to  the  weather,  and  work  has  not 
been  i-esnmed  since,  the  price  of  copper  offering  no  inducements  to  the  pi-oprie- 
tors  to  incur  the  eapense  of  refitting  fmnaces  and  mine. 

The  Mines  in  Del  Noete  County. — Witli  the  exception  of  the  Alta  none 
of  the  copper  mines  in  this  county  have  been  worked  this  year,  ITie  Alfa  com- 
pany bavo  been  engaged  in  developing  their  mine.  They  have  sunk  their  main 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  run  their  tunnel  200  feet,  and  drifted  at  several 
levels,  finding  bodies  of  ore  which  appear  to  impi-ovo  in  quality  as  the  workings 
progress.  The  disturbed  and  broken  character  of  the  formation  ceases  at  200 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  company  has  sent  400  tons  of  ore  to  San  Francisco 
since  January,  1867,  which  has  been  reshipped  to  New  York,  The  average  of 
ore  has  been  about  16  per  cent, ;  but  the  costs  attending  its  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  and  reshipnient  thence  to  New  York,  absorbs  the  value  in  expenses. 

The  Mines  ik  Conxea  Costa  County. — None  of  the  copper  mines  in  this 
county  have  been  worked  this  yeai. 

The  Mikes  in  Nevada  County. — Capital  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  prospecting  the  copper  mines  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  where  there 
is  a  copper-bearing  formation  extending  across  it  from  north  to  south,  on  which 
many  claims  liave  been  located  and  to  some  extent  explored.  The  lodes  are 
generally  large,  but  the  ores  are  of  too  low  a  grade  to  cover  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation. Of  several  hundred  tons  sent  to  New  York  and  Swansea  the  aver'a^e 
returns  did  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  of  metal.  Under  more  favorable  condi- 
tious,  with  cheap  labor  and  transportation,  these  mines  might  be  made  to  pay. 
At  present  they  can  only  be  worked  at  a  loss. 

The  first  shaft  in  the  disti'ict,  called  the  Well,  because  sunk  for  the  puipose 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  is  near  Spenceville,  in  Rough  and  Keady  town- 
ship. It  was  used  as  a  well  for  five  years,  till  the  excitement  about  copper  in 
1862,  when,  on  cleaning  it  out,  a  depoat  of  Bulphurets  was  exposed  70  feet  wide, 
and  extending  to  an  indefinite  length  in  the  direction  of  the  sti-atilication  of  the 
enclosing  metamorphosed  clay  slate,  with  a  foot-wall  and  fluccan.  But  the  ore, 
only  ran^ng  from  eight  to  nme  per  cent.,  did  not  pay  for  extraction  and  transport. 

The  Last  Chance,  the  only  mine  worked  for  copper  in  this  county,  is  located 
on  this  belt,  nesff  the  Empire  ranch.  It  was  discovered  in  1863,  and  has  since 
been  explored  with  such  satisfactory  results  as  to  warrant  its  owners,  who  are 
among  the  most  enterprismg  citizens  in  the  State,  (D,  0.  Mills,  of  San  Francisco, 
A,  Delano,  S.  D.  BosworUi,  and  E.  W.  Roberts,  of  Grass  Valley,)  to  make 
application  to  procure  title  from  the  federal  government  to  the  land  on  which 
the  mine  is  located,  |he  first  application  of  the  kind  made.  A  shaft  has  been 
sank  to  the  depth  of  200  feet,  where  the  lode  is  found  12  feet  wide,  of  sulphur 
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ets,  averagiDg  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  metal.  Before  the  rise  in  price  of 
freight  a  Siipinent  of  tliia  ore  to  Swansea  returned  a  profit  of  $35  per  ton.  The 
company  own  2,400  feet  on  this  lode. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  this  county  towai-ds  the  close  of  1866 
by  the  discovery  of  ores  in  the  Fox  mine,  from  which  about  40  tons  of  osides 
and  carbonates  were  shipped  to  Swansea  in  October  of  that  year.  But  the  excite- 
ment ceased  as  the  price  of  copper  declined,  though  nearly  100  claims  were 
recorded  during  the  last  qoai-ter  of  1866. 

Several  small  parcels  of  ores  have  been  received  at  San  rrancisco  during  the 
present  year  &om  the  W^tem  Star  and  Gi^een  mines,  located  near  the  Last  Chance 
and  on  the  same  lode;  but  at  present  and  for  several  months  past  none  of  the 
mines  have  been  worked. 

Other  Caufoesia  Ooppee  BIiHEa. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Union 
Company,  who  own  a  mine  in  Marin  county  which  they  prospected  for  a  few 
months  in  the  spring,  the  above  is  a  full  statement  of  tie  progress  made  in  cop- 
per mining  in  Cahfomia  during  the  year  1S67. 

The  Okegos  Copper  Mikes. — The  Queen  of  Bronze  and  othec  mines  in 
this  State  have  been  idle  during  the  past  year,  Wew  discoveries  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  have  been  developed  snfficiently  to  prove  their  value. 
They  are  reSsrred  to  merely  to  show  the  extent  of  country  on  this  coast  in  wliich 
copper  Las  been  discovered. 

The  most  important  df  the  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  Douglas  coanty,  where  croppings  of  ore  exist,  not  in  tho  form  of  gossan,  as  in 
California,  but  as  masses  of  oxides  and  carbonates,  which  will  be  of  importance 
if  extensive  smelting  works  should  be  erected. 

The  mines  on  Eagle  creek,  Baker  county,  have  been  explored  with  such  results 
as  bo  have  induced  the  owners  to  enter  into  a  contract  ivith  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  carry  tbeir  oi-es  to  Sau  Francisco,  at  a  stipulated  price, 
for  a  year. 

The  Lotvee  CALrFOKNiA  Coppek  Mines. — The  Sanoe  mine,  at  Loretto,  has 
not  been  worked  during  tie  past  yeai'.  The  sliaft  on  this  mine  has  reached  the 
depth  of  114  feet,  where  the  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  the  ore  said  to  average  12 
per  cent. 

A  few  tons  of  oio  weie  received  occasionally  at  San  Francisco  fiom  mines 
along  the  lower  coast,  duiing  the  past  spring,  but  Bueh  shipments  have  entirely 
ceased  for  several  month'! 

The  Coffeb  Mike'i  op  Nevada.* — Most  of  the  ores  found  in  the  district  of 
Pahranagat,  though  geneially  famous  for  the  alver  they  contain,  are  more  prop- 
erly described  as  copper  ores.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gray  copper,  copper 
pyrites,  embescite,  and  other  femiliar  ores  of  copper,  combined  ivith  sulphites  of 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  No  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  district.  These 
ores  are  contained  in  a  qnartzose  veinstone  in  some  ledges ;  in  others  the  gangue 
rock  is  calcspar,  (a  carbonate  of  lime.)  Some  of  the  ores  contain  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  of  copper..  This  district  lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  Nevada, 
where  it  joins  Utah  and  Arizona,  in  37°  37'  north  latitude  and  112°  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  is  contained  in  a  range 
of  mountains  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  the  general  name  for  which  is  Mount  Irish,  though  each  peak  has  a  sepa- 
rate name."  Some  of  the  crests  of  the  range  tower  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet, 
and  aie  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  lodes  present  the  characteristics  of 
true  fissure  veins,  and  appear  to  consist  of  several  series,  crossing  each  other  in 
some  places  at  right  angles,  the  whole  being  contmned  in  a  metamorphosed  lime- 
stone formation.     In  any  other  locality  they  would  be  valuable  for  copper  mining. 

*  Described  more  fully  in  Ihe  section  on  Nevada. 
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Similar  ores  arc  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Inyo  and  Mono  counties,  California. 
Tliese,  however,  contain  a  per  cent,  of  gold.  These  ores  are  refractoiy  when 
worlted  by  the  ordinary  mill  proe^ses.  Some  of  this  class  of  ore  taken  from 
the  Camanche  mine,  in  Mono  county,  and  sent  to  Swansea  for  reduction,  returned 
$1,000  per  ton  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  mines  in  Kearsarge,  Fish  Springs, 
Aurora,  and  otter  districts  among  the  higher  divisions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  pro- 
duce similar  ores.  The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  region,  particularly  if  a 
process  shall  be  discovered  by  which  the  gold  and  silver  can  be  extracted  with- 
out wasting  the  copper  they  contain — a  contingency  quite  po^ible.  If  such  an 
establishment  for  smelting  as  the  interests  of  the  coast  demand  were  erected  at 
some  point  convenient  to  water  ajid  railroad  carriage,  the  refiractory  ores  of  the 
SieiTas  would  become  valuable. 

The  Peayikb  JIises. — In  November,  1866,  several  tons  of  ores  from  this 
district  were  brought  to  Sacramento  by  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  which  passes 
^■ithin  tliree  miles  of  it,  being  the  first  shipment  from  the  Sierras  by  railroad. 
The  total  cost  for  freight  by  railroad  and  steamboat  was  $12  per  ton. 

Two  of  Haskell's  water-lined  fiimaces  have  since  been  erected  in  the  district, 
one  to  operate  for  silver,  the  other  for  copper,  but  neither  has  yet  been  completed. 
The  ores  are  chiefly  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  the  furnaces  will  probably  bo 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  portable  form  for  tranqtortation.  As  they  eoutiun  a 
per  centum  of  gold  and  silver  it  may  bo  found  profitable  to  ship  them  to  Europe 
ibr  separation,  till  suitable  works  shall  bo  erected  here. 

An  excellent  map  of  this  district  has  been  published  by  A.  J.  Hatch,  deputy 
United  States  surveyor,  which  will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 

The  Mikes  in  Arizona. — Tho  copper  mines  on  WiUiams  fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado have  been  partially  worked  this  yeai.  The  developments  have  been  satis- 
factory BO  far  as  the  extent  of  the  lodes  and  the  grade  of  the  ores  are  concerned, 
but  the  difiiculties  attending  smelting  operations  for  want  of  furnace  materials 
and  ftiel,  the  scarcity  of  means  for  transport,  the  high  cost  of  freights  from  the 
niines  to  market,  and  the  low  prices  paid  for  ores  have  caused  a  cessation  of  work 
or  confined  operationatoalimited  scale.  In  March  there  wore  100  men  employed 
at  the  Central  and  Planet  mines,  and  about  150  about  tho  works  at  Aubrey  City, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  since  been  discharged. 

The  receipts  of  ores  from  those  mines  since  January  1,  1867,  have  amounted 
to  1,156  tons,  600  of  which  were  from  the  Planet  mine.  The  whole  quantity 
ranged  between  20  and  60  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  ores  in  this  district  would  be  valuable  if  suitable  smelting  works  were 
erected  anywhere  on  this  coast,  as  they  are  chiefly  carbonates,  silicates,  and 
oxides. 

The  Gkeat  Central  Mine  contains  3,600  feet  on  two  parallel  lodes,  and 
several  hundred  feet  on  other  lodes  adjacent.  The  ore  is  abundant  and  of  good 
grade,  and  contains  some  gold  and  silver.  In  May  last,  the  company  had  about 
200  tons,  avers^ng  25  per  cent.,  and  50  tons  of  selected,  avera^ng  60  per  cent., 
lying  on  the  river  bank  awaiting  ti-ansportation.  One  of  the  smaller  lodes,  the 
"Marion,"  at  the  depth  of  75  feet  from  the  surface,  is  five  feet  wide,  composed 
of  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  At  the  depth  of  125  feet  from  the  surface  the 
main  lode  exhibits  symptoms  of  sulphur.  This,  while  affording  evidence  of  the 
permanence  of  the  lode,  is  not  fevorable  to  smelting  operations.  For  200  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  on  the  main  lode  (which  is  the  extent  of  its  explora- 
tion) it  is  found  to  be  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide. 

In  April  last  the  company  completed  a  furnace  capable  of  reducing  16  tons  of  ore 
in  24  hours,  and  made  about  50  tons  of  coarse  copper,  ranging  from  60  to  70  per 
cent.,  which  has  been  sent  to  New  York.     But  operations  ceased  in  June. 
The  Planet  Mute,  though  located  near  the  Great  Central,  contains  several 
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lodes  and  deposits  of  ore  sepaiBte  from  those  ivorkeil  l)y  tliat  company,  and  yielda 
oi-oB  of  a  different  cliaracter.  In  ono  of  the  drifts  a  body  of  i-ed,  ferruginons,  cal- 
Ciu-ooTis  cement  was  found,  about  18  inches  thick,  but  othenviso  of  unknown 
extent,  which  contains  a  pet  cent,  of  metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  fine  Bpangles 
and  flakes,  beautifully  crystallized,  imparting  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  eaoh  fmc- 
ture  as  the  lights  of  the  miners  are  reflected  upon  the  grains.  It  differs  entirely 
from  other  cojiper  ores  found  on  the  coast.     There  are  no  traces  of  sulphur. 

At  the  depth  of  80  feet,  in  the  main  shaft,  tho  lode  is  composed  of  a  coarse 
Malachite,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  nearly  eight  feet  wide,  quite  compact,  and 
pencilled  with  dark  shadings  like  green  marble.  Along  the  foot  wall  there  ai-e 
masses  of  chrysocoUa,  or  silicate  of  copper — much  of  it  possessing  gi-eat  beauty — 
appearing  like  bright  green  jasper,  elegantly  marbled  with  darker  green  and  blue 
pencillings.  Some  of  these  masses,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  high  and  perma- 
nent polish,  would  be  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  $100,000  worth  of  ores  have  been  sold  from  this  mine 
since  1862. 

Mineral  Hill  Mixe. — ^This  and  the  Empire  Flat  mine  are  owned  by  Green- 
roan  &  Maiiin,  of  San  Francisco,  a  firm  long  engaged  in  tho  pui-cliase  of  copper 
ores  on  this  coast.  They  have  erected  two  furnaces  and  other  works,  mth  a  30 
horse-power  etcam  engine  to  ran  the  necessary  machinery,  at  Aubrey  City,  a  toivn 
which  has  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  dnce  the  opening  of  the  mines, 
having  cspcndea  nearly  $100,000  in  opening  the  mines,  building  a  wharf,  making 
roads,  &c. 

The  Springfield  Company  own  tho  Punta  del  Cobre  mine,  and  several  lodes 
near  the  Great  Central  Company's  mine,  and  there  are  other  mines  of  probable 
value  in  tho  district. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  mines,  afterhavingbeenbrought  to  their  present 
stage  of  development  at  so  great  an  expense,  have  been  compelled  to  cease  ope- 
rations. Only  a  few  hands  are  now  employed  to  keep  the  property  in  order. 
The  furnaces  ai-e  idle. 

ITie  follomng  details  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  fi-om  the  Aubrey  mines 
may  be  usefal  in  showing  that  some  of  the  causes  wliich  prevent  their  develop- 
ment may  bo  removed. 

Tho  expenses  in  bringing  ores  from  tho  mines  to  San  Fi-ancisco  sum  up  about 
825  per  ton ;  this,  coupled  witli  $15  per  ton  freight  to  Liverpool  or  New  York, 
makes  $40  pet  ton,  without  calculating  insurance,  commission,  interest  on  capital, 
or  costs  for  mining,  which  swell  the  actual  cost  of  the  ore  to  $70  per  ton,  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  23  per  cent.  ore.  No  further  explanation 
is  necessary  to  show  why  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship  even  rich  ores  fix>m  this  dis- 

The  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  smelting  are  as  discouraging  as  those  attending 
the  exportation  of  the  ores.  No  suitable  materials  so  far  as  known  can  be  lia^l 
in  tho  Territory  of  which  to  constnict  the  fomaces.  All  material  has  to  bo 
brought  from  California  at  a  great  expense ;  steatite  from  El  Dorado  county  and 
sandstone  from  Catalina  island,  &c.  Owing  to  the  depredadons  of  the  Indians 
the  wood-cutters  were  unable  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  settlement  to  obtain  wood 
for  charcoal,  the  supply  of  whi«^  was  consequently  deficient,  the  quality  bad, 
and  the  expense  enormous ;  chai-coal  made  of  iron  wood,  musquete,  and  cotton- 
wood  costs  $50  per  ton.  The  total  product  of  copper  made  under  these  ch-cum- 
staoces  did  not  exceed  40  tons. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  mines  might  be  made  profitable.  There 
are  places  along  the  river  banks  where  100,000  tons  of  carbonates  and  oxides 
of  copper,  averaging  18  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  could  be  quarried  like  maible ; 
but  such  ores  are  valueless  at  present. 
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Exports  of  copper 
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The  above  table  ex!iil>its  t):e  dei;lmc  in  the  esporta  during  tlio  present  year. 
A  considerable  portion  of  that  which  has  been  shipped  has  not  paid  expenses, 
bnt  was  sent  under  contraeta  previously  made. 

Copfer-Smeltekg  Wokks  eeected  ojs-  the  Pacific  Coast. — The  follow- 
ing list  of  copper-smelting  woilis  erected  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  not  com- 
plete, shows  0ie  extent  of  the  business  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  its 
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$500,000  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  smelting  and  ooaceoli-ating 
works  on  tins  coast  during  the  past  fonr  years,  nearly  all  of  which  has  proved  a 
loss  for  the  reasons  stated. 

iMPOETATioN  OP  Metallic  Coppee. — ^Tho  increase  in  ship-hmlding  on  this 
coast,  and  the  faciUties  for  repairing  large  vessels  by  the  conatraction  of  docts, 
&c.,  at  San  Francisco,  create  a  demand  for  ahealiiing-nietal  and  nails.  The 
general  use  of  copper  plates  in  the  quartz  mills  requires  a  large  supply  of  this 
metal,  as  much  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the  chemicals  used  in  the  processes  for  amal- 
gamating the  precious  metals.  The  increase  in  the  maiiufacturc  of  machinery, 
in  the  construction  of  which  brass  forms  a  considerable  item,  and  of  article:; 
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wliolly  composed  of  copper  or  livasa,  a  branch  of  business  wliicli  gives  employ- 
inent  to  several  ftifitories  and  fonndries,  requires  a  constantly  increasing  supply 
of  tliis  metal. 

Tlio  following  statement,  sliowing  tLe  imports  of  copper  during  1866  and  for  tlio 
fet  six  months  of  1867,  embraces  only  the  rough  metal  and  sheets.  All  other 
I'orms  in  which  it  is  imported  are  included  under  the  lieail  of  general  merchan- 
dise. Though  very  incomplete,  and  confined  to  the  imports  received  at  San 
I'^ancisco,  this  table  shows  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  manufa«tm-e  of  copper  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  desen'cs  the  consideration  of  capitalists. 

ImpOTis  of  ropper  at  San  Francisc-i  from  January  1,  1866,  to  July  1,  18GJ. 

Bars  and  pHckanea  :  In  1860,  1,245;  in  laoT,  242;  total,  1,487.  Cases  of  sheathing:  In 
1866,  1,203;  in  1867,  .386;  total,  1,589.  The  weight  andTalae  of  the  packages  aro  not 
retarned  at  tho  cuatoin-house. 

ThkManofacxuee  op  Sulphate  ofCoppeein  Califoksia. — The  annual 
consumption  of  tho  snlphate  of  copper  on  tho  Pacific  coast  amounts  to  nearly 
500  tons.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  S200  per  ton.  About  four-fifths  of 
twtal  ijuantity  imported  is  used  in  the  processes  of  amalgamation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  other  fifth,  or  about  100  tons,  is  used  by  farmers  for  soaking  wheat, 
&c. ;  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-stone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  being  tho  best 
knorni  preventive  of  mst  in  that  grain.  Till  recently  all  tho  sulplmteof  cop- 
per used  here  was  imported,  chiefly  from  England.  At  present  tliere  is  sufficient 
made  in  San  Francisco  to  supply  the  demand.  Crane  &  Brigham,  a  firm  in  the 
drug  business,  have  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the 
manu£icture  of  this  article  from  the  sulphurets,  which  were  too  poor  to  pay  for 
export  or  concentration.  They  expended  nearly  $50,000  in  apparatus  and  exper- 
iments, and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  process  which  they  discovered  in  1864.  But 
the  costs  of  labor  and  strong  opposition  from  importers  made  it  an  unprofitable 
investment.  In  the  spring  of  18G7,  a  method  was  discovered  by  them  of  making 
tJiis  article  from  tho  carbonates  and  oxides  brought  from  the  Williams  fork  of 
the  Colorado,  Arizona,  by  wliich  it  is  prepared  in  the  greatest  purity  at  a  cost 
beldw  that  for  which  it  can  be  profitably  imported.  The  San  Fi-ancisco  Refinery 
Works,  and  other  establishments  in  that  business,  of  which  there  are  several, 
also  make  quantities  of  tlie  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  by-product  of  their  chemical 
operations.  Under  these  ciromnstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  importation 
of  this  article  will  soon  cease. 

Ikon. — The  failure,  till  recently,  to  discover  a  depoat  of  coal  on  this  coast 
suitable  for  smelting  purposes,  has  prevented  much  attention  being  paid  to  the 
bodies  of  iron  ores  which  are  scattered  throughout  California  and  Oregon.  But 
tho  discovery  of  good  coal  in  Washington  Territory,  and  in  the  late  Russian  pos- 
sessions on  this  coast,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  has  brought  the  subject  of 
iron  smelting  into  norice.  The  consumption  of  pig,  bar,  plate,  and  every  other 
description  of  iron,  already  considerable,  must  increase  with  tho  progress  of  the 
States  and  Territories  on  this  side  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  and  the  importance 
of  this  metal  in  manufactures  and  arts  imparts  to  the  subject  an  interest  scarcely 
second  to  that  attached  to  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 

With  an  abundance  of  material  necessary  for  the  mann&cture  of  iron  at  their 
doors,  as  it  were,  it  is  scarcely  probable  the  people  of  this  coast  will  be  much 
longer  content  to  import  so  essential  an  clement  of  prosperity  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  itkst  Ibok-smeltixg  Woeks  on  the  Pacific. — Oregon  is  entitled  to 
the  ci-edit  of  having  erected  the  first  iron-smelting  works  on  the  Paeific  coast, 
though  several  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  the  enterprise  are  citizens  of, 
California. 
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Tlie  Oregon  Iron  Woi'ks  are  located  at  Oswego,  olxnit  nine  miles  south  of 
Portlantl,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  river.  They  are  the  property  of 
an  incorporated  company,  having  a  capital  of  §500,000.  The  operations  of  thia 
company  were  commenced  in  September,  1S65.  In  1S66  the  erection  of  the 
furnace  and  necessary  buildings  was  commenced,  and  completed  in  June,  1867. 
But  smelting  was  not  immediately  commenced,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  charcoal,  the  fuel  intended  to  be  used.  The  destruction  of  the  com- 
pany's foundry  and  machine  shop  by  Are  on  the  night  of  July  2,  which  involved 
a  loss  of  nearly  SI  00,000,  further  delayed  operations. 

The  furnaces  were  erected  under  the  dir«jtion  of  Mr.  G.  D.  "Wilbur,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  ato  constrncted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  general  use  in  that 
State.  They  are  built  of  the  basaltic  rock  which  underlies  the  ore.  This  mate- 
rial is  found  to  be  adapted  to  fie  purpose.  The  cnpola  is  32  feet  high,  and  the 
bosher  or  hearth  nine  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  blast  (hot)  is  applied 
through  three  tuyeres,  under  a  pi'cssuro  of  two  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gene- 
rated by  smtable  machinery  driven  by  water  power. 

The  charcoal  used  is  prepared  from  the  Oregon  fir,  which  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  adiroted  to  smelting  purptses,  and  is  veiy  compact,  weighing 
about  16  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Contractors  supply  it  to  the  company  at  eight 
cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  works.  It  is  calculated  the  furnace  will  reduce 
nine  tons  of  ore  daily,  (34  hours,)  each  two  and  one-half  tons  of  which  being 
estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  first  pigs  east  at  these  works,  and  consequently  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were 
made  on  the  24th  Augnst,  1807,  when  about  six  tons  of  very  good  metal  were 
nm  out.  The  ore  used  ranged  irom  GO  to  65  per  cent.  The  furnace  has  been 
running  continnously  since,  producing  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  metal  per  day. 
About  80  men  are  employed  about  the  works  as  miners,  furnace  men,  team- 
sters, &c. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October  the  Oregon  Iron  Company  had  produced  334  tons 
of  pig  iron,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  at  an  expense  as  follows: 

For  each  ton  (2,240  pounds)  iron  produced  there  were  used — 

166  bushels  cliarcoal,  costing  at  fnmace  8  cents $13  28 

884  pounds  lime,  costing  at  fmiiace  40  cents 3  53 

4,970  pounds  ore,  costing  at  fomace  $2  50  per  ton 5  50 

Labor  reducing  each  ton 0  67 

Total  costof  the  pig  on  bank  of  river 28  98 

This  does  not  include  interest  on  capital,  or  State  and  county  tanes. 

A  sample  of  this  metal  was  received  at  San  Francisco  August  30,  1867, 
which,  after  thorough  tests  by  the  various  foundries  ki  that  city,  was  pronounced 
a  superior  iaiicle. 

The  average  cost  of  importing  pig  iron  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco  is  about 
$40  per  ton,  ran^ng  from  S3o  to  S45 ;  the  iluctuation  arising  from  the  rates  of 
frei^t,  which  is  usually  from  $12  50  to  $15  per  ton.  Occasionally  it  is  brought 
by  French  and  German  vessels  at  a  lower  price,  as  these  vessels  generally  cany 
cargoes  of  light  merchandise,  which  require  heavy  freight  as  ballast.  The  usu^ 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  is  from  $13  to  $16  per  ton  in  currency. 

Within  the  past  year  small  parcels  of  pig  iron  have  been  received  from  Aus- 
ti'alia.     The  Australian  iron  ctets  about  $40  per  ton  in  gold,  delivered  on  tUo 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  iron,  copied  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Rovenne  Commissioners  for  1865  and  1866,  will 
bo  found  of  interest  in  this  connection.     It  will  bo  seen  by  these  figures  that 
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wliilo  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  iron  on  tho  Pacific  coast  as  cheaply  as  in.  any 
otlicr  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  bo  mado  as  cheaply  as  in  England ; 

An  establishment  capable  of  producing  in  the  Uui(ed  Slates  10,000  tons  of  finished 
iion  per  anaiim  woald  cost  for  ore,  leases,  lands,  blast  furnaces,  mills,  houses, 
and  ap]>m1cnances  necessar;  for  (he  full  equipment,  from  the  ore  to  (be  fiu- 
ished  iroi!,  at  the  present  lime 81,350,000 

Capital  to  ciirrj-  it  on 750,000 

Total 2,000,000 

A  similar  one  in  Great  Britain  would  cost $500,000 

Capital  to  carry  it  on 3U0,  000 

Total 81)0,000 

Interest  on  $2,000,000  capital  invested  in  American  establishment  at  S  per 

cent $160,000 

On  800,000  in  England  at5  per  cent 40,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of  interest  against  American  manufactures  of 120,000 

In  iho  United  Slates  a  fair  averaga  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  is  not  less  than  $35  per  ton. 
In  England  or  Wales  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  averages  $14.  To  the  difference 
shown  by  the  figures  given,  it  is  just  to  add  the  diflference  per  tou  caused  by  larger  interest 
on  the  greater  capital  invested  in  the  United  Slates.     (Vide  report,  pages  :!27  and  32S.J 

This  question  of  interest  on  capital  is  felt  more  severely  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  forms  an  impediment  to  all  niannfa«- 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  works  are  numerous  beds  of  hydrous  eesqiii- 
ori  de,  which,  according  to  estimates  based  on  careful  measurement,  contmn  50,000 
tons.  This  ore  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain  ftom  46  to  56  per  cent,  metal. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  theso  beds  consists  of  solid  masses  of  ore,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  the  same  deposit  very  much  disintegrated  and  brolten,  but  equally 
rich  in  metal. 

At  the  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  works  a  amilai-  body  of 
ore  has  been  fonnd,  which  measiues  100  acres  snperfieially,  and  of  a  thickness 
varying  from  six  to  12  feet.  This  body  of  we  is  estimated  to  contain  several 
millions  of  tons.  Similar  bodies  of  ore  have  been  found  at  several  places  within 
an  area  of  twenty  miles  of  the  works,  extending  as  far  as  St.  Helen's,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  In  every  case  where  these  deposits  of  ore  have  been  examined 
they  ai-e  found  to  be  underlaid  by  volcanic  lava  and  ashes,  beneath  which  are 
heavy  beds  of  basaltic  rocks.  No  vein  or  deposit  of  the  ore  has  been  found  in 
this  basalt,  bat  in  many  places  the  crevices  and  fissures  in  that  formation  are 
filled  with  scales  and  fragments  of  the  overlying  ore. 

These  bodies  of  ore  present  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  deposited  in 
a  liquid  state,  in  indentations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  surface  of  the  basalt. 
The  whole  foi-mation  has  subsequently  been  tilted  up  so  aa  to  dip  to  the  east  at 
an  angle  of  about  10  degrees.  The  present  surface  of  the  ore  beds  is  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  &om  a  few  inches  to  10  feet  in  depth. 

Similar  bodies  of  ore  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesovius,  Italy,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ejected  from  that  volcano  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  iron 
and  subsequently  metamorphosed  to  its  present  form. 

Limonite  is  never  found  except  in  recent  or  secondary  geological  formations. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  being  readily  convertible  into  steel. 
The  difierence  between  limonite  and  hematite  consists  in  the  former  containing 
from  13  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  while  the  latter  contains  none. 
Limonite,  owing  to  this  difference,  melts  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than 
hematite,  a  most  important  matter  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  expensive. 
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An  analysis  of  ttia  Oregon  limonite,  made  by  Kellogg,  Hueston  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  gave  the  following  results : 

Sesqui-oxide  of  iron 77.66 

Moisture 11.16 

Silica 1.08 

Sulphur  and  pliosplionis .10 

100,00 

Its  specific  gravity  is  4.25.  By  actual  working^  on  the  large  scale,  it  yielded 
54.37  per  cent,  of  metal  in  pigs. 

The  extraction  of  the  ore  involves  Irat  Httlo  expense,  aa  it  is  all  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  delivered  at  the  furnace  at 
Si  50  per  ton. 

These  Oregon  iron  works  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  having  no  limestone 
in  their  vicinity.  This  mineral  is  as  essential  in  smelting  operations  as  fuel  itself. 
All  the  limestone  used  has  to  bo  hionght  from  San  Juan  island,  and  costs  $6  per 
ton  delivered.  As  it  requires  one-thLrd  as  much  of  this  mineral  as  of  the  ore  for 
smelting,  this  disadvantage  is  seiions  in  point  of  expense. 

Ieoji'  in  California. — Every  description  of  iron  ores  is  known  to  exist  in 
California  in  abundance.  The  moat  important  bodies  of  them  are  found  among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
manufacturing  centres  to  admit  of  smelting  with  profit,  to  compete  with  imported 
iron  at  places  along  the  coast  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  supplies  from 
abroad.  The  heavy  cost  of  inland  transportation  from  these  central  mMts  is  an 
advantage,  howev€a',  in  snpplying  a  local  demand,  because  transportation  upwards 
to  the  mountains  is  always  dearer  than  it  is  downwards  to  the  plains.  Tho  cost 
of  castings  i-eceived  in  the  mountains  from  San  Francisco  rarely  falls  below  $200 
per  ton:  it  is  generally  mtich  higher.  The  consumption  of  cast  iron  among  the 
quartz,  lumber,  grist,  and  other  mills  located  among  the  foot  hills  reaches  nearly 
2,000  tons  aonnally,  and  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 

The  cost  of  erecting  smelting  works  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
local  demand  need  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  such  an 
establishment  located  among  the  mines,  or  on  tho  line  of  a  milroad  connected  with 
the  mining  districts,  if  properly  condncted,  would  be  remunerative.  It  is  strange 
that,  with  such  facts  patent  to  capitalists,  ivorks  of  this  kind  have  not  been  estab- 
lished at  points  where  materials  and  facilities  are  known  to  exist  for  carrying 
them  on  to  advantage. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  bodies  of  iron  ores  found  in  this  State, 
which  have  been  examined  by  competent  persons,  will  be  useful  in  showing  the 
character,  importance,  and  location  of  these  deposits.  For  convenience  they  are 
divided  under  the  heads  of  specular,  hematite,  magnetic,  chromic,  titanic,  and 
mixed  ores. 

Speculak  Iron  Oee. — Deposits  of  this  ore  have  been  discovered  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  75  miles  fiom  San  Francisco,  near  tho  sea,  in 
the  Coaet  range.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  and  limestone  in  tho  vicinity. 

Also  on  Utt's  ranch,  six  miles  from  AubtUB,  Placer  county,  in  tho  foot  hills, 
45  miles  ft«m  Sacramento. 

In  the  Coast  range,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  about  GOO  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento, is  another  deposit  of  this  ore. 

Also  at  Four  Hills,  a  locality  about  10  miles  northeast  from  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  among  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  ore  at  this  place 
is  very  pure  and  abundant,  in  a  densely  timbered  country,  with  limestone  close 
at  hand. 
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Plumas  county,  also,  contains  valuable  bodies  of  this  ore.  On  the  siile  of  a 
broad  cafion  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  county,  in  sight  of  the  high  peaks  ol 
the  Sierra'  Nevada,  about  16  miles  from  Bownieville,  Sierra  county,  within  a 
couple  of  milea  of  the  line  of  the  propose*!  Oroville  railroad,  there  is  an  iron 
mountain  composed  in  great  part  of  this  ore.  It  assays  from  40  to  70  ]>er  cent. 
metal.  Parties  Lave  pre-empted  320  acres  of  the  land  embracing  the  mountain 
for  the  purpose  of  working  it  as  an  iron  mine.  It  is  intended  to  erect  smelting 
works  on  the  ground  daring  the  present  fall.  Wood,  water,  and  limestone  are 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Beckivith  Pass  wagon  road  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  claim. 
There  are  deposits  at  other  places,  but  the  above  ai'e  among  the  most  acces- 
sible. 

Specular  iron  ore  la  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  red  hemaUto,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  ore  by  breaking  with  a  bright  metalhc  fracture, 
almost  like  cast  iron,  to  which  peculiarity  it  owes  its  name.  Like  hematite,  it 
is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  ores  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  smelt  specular  iron  ores 
than  any  others  of  that  metal;  this  trsut  is  important  on  this  coast.  The  iron 
made  from  this  ore  ia  the  best  known,  when  properly  made. 

Maguetic  Ieos  Ores, — The  most  important,  because  the  most  convenient, 
body  of  this  ore  in  California  exists  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
near  Clipper  Gap,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  proportions  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  the  variety  known  Jn  Germany  as  "  spiegelien,"  firom 
which  steel  is  made  with  so  much  fe«ility  in  that  country  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  plenty  of  wood,  wa(«r,  building  materials,  and 
fire-clay  for  furnace  pm^oses,  and  limestone  for  flus,  and  a  railroad  running  close 
by,  have  induced  an  attempt  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the  vicinity.  Robinson, 
Brown  &  Co.'a  iron  mines  are  located  here,  about  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
road and  three  miles  from  Bear  river.  These  mines  were  located  and  patents  for 
the  land  from  the  federal  government  applied  for  in  May,  1866.  The  company 
purchased  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  even  sections  of  the  land,  to  the  extent 
of  about  1,500  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  well  covered  with 
timber  suitable  for  charcoal.  The  ore  crops  out  from  the  mountain  in  many 
places.  There  aie  two  qualities  in  the  deposit;  on  the  east  side  it  is  highly 
ma^etic,  while  on  the  west  it  is  very  much  like  the  Oregon  limonito.  Assays 
made  by  Kellogg  &  Hueston,  of  San  Francisco,  in  Marcn,  1866,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  the  magneUc  ore,  64.37  per  cent,  metal;  the  hematite,  44.67 
per  cent,  metal.  A  specimen  sent  to  Professor  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  analyzed  by  that  gentleman,  who  states  in  the  report  on  the  subject 
that  it  contains  no  phosphorus,  solphur,  titanium,  or  other  substance  injmious 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  tunnel  has  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  monntain  to  test  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum.     At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  June,  1867,  it  had  been  ran  for  30  feet, 
with  no  signs  of  the  end.     On  the  opposite  side,  where  there  were  no  croppings 
near  tlie  sui'fac*,  a  shaft  was  sunk  15  feet;  at  that  depth  they  struck  good  ore. 
Estimates  as  to  the  probable  expenses  of  making  pig  iron  at  this  locality  and 
(lelivenng-  it  at  San  FroDCieco  Bbotv  that  charcoal  can  be  made  and  dellreied  at 
the  furnace  for  12}  cents  per  bushel,  (the  Oregon  works  pay  8  cents;)  the  lime 
wiU  cost  $3  per  ton ;  the  total  cost  for  labor,  materials,  and  interest  on  capital 
reacJiuig  $S0  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  $G  per  ton  for  transport  to  San 
Irancisco  by  railroad  and  steamer.    The  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  that  city 
dunng  the  past  three  years  has  been  $41  50,  landed  on  the  wharf.    Ita  price  at 
present  is  from  $47  to  $50  per  ton.     Tlic  mines  are  40  miles  distant  from  Sacra- 
mento hy  railroad. 

Airaiigments  have  been  made  with  the  firm  of  Cofiee,  Kisaoii  &  Co.  to  erect 
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one  of  Haskell's  patent  water-lined  cupola  furnaces,  to  test  tlie  working  qualities 
of  the  ore.     This  fiirnace  was  to  have  been  completed  in  August. 

The  parties  interested  in  the  enterprise,  being  men  of  limited  capital,  are  not 
prepared  to  conduct  operations  on  a  scale  to  insure  success.  It  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  if  capitalists  would  take  hold  of  the  bu^esa. 

Bodies  of  ore  of  a  similar  ohai^acter  exist  near  Grold  lake,  Sierra  county,  in 
the  vidnity  of  the  hne  of  the  Central  Pacifle  railroad. 

A  deposit  of  fine  magnetic  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1867  on 
Grouse  ridge,  14  miles  from  Washingtoij,  Nevada  county.  This  ore  is  energeti- 
cally mimetic — so  much  so  as  to  lift  knivea  or  nails — and  is  said  to  contain  suffi- 
cient gold  to  pay  for  extracting  that  metal  from  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  a  body  of  magnetic  iron  was  discovered  near  Chap- 
pxcal  Hill,  Butte  comity,  neai'  the  Grizzly,  a  tributary  of  the  Butte  ci'cek,  about 
46  miles  from  Oroville,  on  tlie  Susanville  roaj.1.  The  ore  is  found  in  a  locality 
where  the  slate  and  granite  formations  nnite.  Some  portions  of  it  are  so  mag- 
netic that  fragments  bi-oken  off  can  bo  lifted  by  the  larger  pieces.  It  was  this 
peculiarity  that  led  to  its  diaeoveiy.  An  analysis  made  by  Kellogg,  Hueston 
&  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  65  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  deposit  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  or  bed  of  unknown  thickness  and  extent.  In  July  a  shaft 
had  been  cut  to  the  depth  of  SO  feet  without  passing  through  it.  It  bad  been 
traced  300  feet  in  length  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Being  located 
on  a  densely  timbered  hill,  covered  with  broken  slate,  it  was  not  convenient  to 
trace  it  to  its  full  extent.  There  is  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  limestone  in 
the  vicinity. 

Bodies  of  sinular  ores  are  found  in  the  Santa  Inez  valley,  in  the  San  Eafael 
district,  Santa  Bai'bai'a  county,  about  450  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  or  magnetite  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  and 
valuable  of  that  metal  found  on  this  coast.  It  contains  a  larger  per  centum  of 
raetal  than  any  of  the  other  ores;  when  pure  it  generally  contains  from  60  to 
70  per  cent.  It  is  changed  in  many  places  into  specular  ore  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere. 

Hematite  Ohes  of  Ieon. — There  are  large  bodies  of  simonite,  identical  in 
composition  with  the  ores  found  at  Oswego,  Oregon,  on  the  banks  of  Spring 
creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  Shasta  City — at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea — among  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  180  miles 
from  Sacramento. 

A  deposit  of  red  hematite  was  discovered  in  March  last  on  the  ranch  belong- 
ing to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  about  16  miles  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
ore  presents  itself  on  the  surface  for  nearly  a  mile  in  a  stratum  avera^ng  15 
feet  thick,  enclosed  in  hard  metamorphosed  clay  slate. 

Cheomic  Iroh  Okes. — This  class  of  ores,  so  rare  and  valuable  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  is  abundant  on  this  coast,  being  found  in  the  Coast  range,  the  foot  hills, 
and  among  tlio  Sien-a  Nevadas,  wherever  there  is  eei-pentine  in  the  country. 
Among  the  most  important  deposits  of  it  are  the  scattered  and  broken  masses 
which  cover  the  ground  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Idria  Qnicksilvei 
mine,  in  Santa  Clam  county.  There  is  another  body  of  it  cresting  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Monterey  and  Fresno  connties.  In 
TVoIumno  county,  near  the  Crimea  House,  are  deposits  which  are  found  between 
the  strata  of  talcose  slate,  lying  in  a  vertical  position,  the  weathered  portions 
of  which  stand  out  from  the  surrounding  hills  like  tombstones  in  a  grave- 
yard. 

In  Del  Norte  county  to  the  north  of  the  copper  mines  on  the  "  Low  Divide,"  there 
is  a  peculiar  deposit  of  chromic  iron  disseminated  through  the  serpentine,  which 
constitutes  the  gi'caier  portion  of  the  country  thereabouts.  This  ore  weathers 
into  round  ^ains  like  shot,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-hea4  to  a  four-pounder,  and  is 
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appropriately  called  iron-Bbot  by  tlic  miners  in  tbc  vicinity,  wbo  find  sibnndauco 
of  it  in  tbe  sluices  when  wa,sbing  up. 

There  is  another  body  of  chromic  ii^on  in  Del  Nort«  county,  of  different  appeav- 
ancc,  on  Smith's  river,  about  20  milea  from  Crescent  City.  This  ore  is  compact, 
and  as  black  as  jet. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  along  the 
coast,  some  of  which  contain  fine  specimens  of  vauquelinito  chromate  of  lead  and 
copper. 

On  the  south  side  of  San  Diego  goloh,  CalaveiTis  county,  on.  the  ci^est  of  the 
highest  hill,  opposite  the  Noble  Copper  mine,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  this  ore 
that  will  weigh  thonsands  of  tone,  which  sunnounts  a  i-ather  singular  formatioa. 
A  tunnel  mn  in  the  hill  beneath,  in  search  of  eoppci',  cut  through  several  ivido 
strata  of  sei^entine,  brocite,  tale,  and  other  nn^nesian  minerals.  Chromic  iron, 
ov  chromate  of  iron,  is  of  conaderable  importance  in  the  arts,  but  not  as  a  soiu-ce 
for  obtaining  the  metal.  Though  abundant  on  this  coast,  it  is  very  laro  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  England  contains  scarcely  any:  that  country 
imports  about  5,000  tons  annnally,  for  tho  pm^iose  of  manufiictnung  the  various 
compounds  of  cbrhmiani,  usetl  in  calico  printing,  painting  porcelain,  making 
pigments,  chi-omic  acid,  .&o.  A  lai-go  quantity  was  formerly  shipped  to  England 
from  the  Barehills,  neai-  Baltimore,  Maryland,  ivhere  tho  moat  valuable  deposit 
rm  the  Atlantic  side  cssits.  "With  cheap  transportation  and  latior  this  ore  would 
pay  to  export. 

Titanic  Ikon  Oee  is  generally  found  on  this  coast  in  tho  form  of  fine  grains, 
fonmng  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  black  sand,"  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
fine  gold  obtained  fium  the  alluvial  wasliings.  All  volcanic  rocks  contain  titanic 
iron  in  the  form  of  grains.  As  these  recks  disintegrate  tho  grains  are  set  free. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  fitanifereus  iren  in  the  gi-ains,  mostof  which  are  mag- 
netic. It  has  been  fonnd  in  a  number  of  thin  seams  in  tmp,  In  El  Doratlo 
county,  near  Diamond  Springs. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  San  Pi-ancisco,  about  a  year  since,  by  the 
discovery  of  titanic  M-on  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  within  tho  hai'bor.  Small 
quantities  of  it  were  collected,  and  some  of  it  smelted,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  make  pig-iron,  and  that  there  was  a  "lead"  of  it  in  tho  vicinity.  The 
above  explanation  of  its  source  shows  how  unreasonable  such  conclusions  were. 

Mixed  Ores  of  Ikon. — There  is  abody  of  iron  oi-o  on  Pmtt's  Hill,  near  lone, 
Amador  county,  on  tlio  border  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  varieties  above  described.  It  is  of  an  earthy  nature,  and  evidently 
of  sedimentary  origin,  forming  a  sta-atani  nearly  20  feet  thick,  extending  for  a 
milo  neai'  the  top  of  a  lode  bluff,  which  projects  into  the  valley.  It  contains  a 
largo  per  centum  of  iron.  In  several  localities  along  the  mar^n  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  there  are  deposits  of  iixm  ores  in  the  form  of 
ochres.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  details,  as  there  ai-e  such  abmidant  6omx»s  for 
obtaining  better  ores;  they  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  "clays,"  &c. 

Ieon  Ores  in  Nevada, — The  surveyora  employed  by  tho  Central  Pacific  ■ 
Railroad  Company  report  the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  ■ 
witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  that  i-oad,  near  Crystal  Springs.  Also  at. 
Neilsburg,  within  a  mile  of  the  road,  and  at  Long  Valley.  There  are  many  other 
districts  la  Nevada  which  contain  ii-on  ore.  There  is  a  series  of  reguhir  veins  of 
specuki  ore,  from  8  to  30  feet  thick,  near  the  east  foi-k  of  Walker's  river,  jn 
Esmeralda  county. 

Ikon  Okes  in  Utah, — This  Territory  abounds  in  iron  ores.  There  ai-o  several : 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  iron  within  20  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Iron  Ores  in  Arizona. — The  abundance  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  iron  ores  in 
this  Territory  is  quite  remarkable.  Whole  ranges  of  moimtains  along  the  Colorado 
are  in  great  part  composed  of  them.     The  copper  mines  at  Williams  fork  are  ■ 
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surrounded  with  beds  of  iron  ores.  In  the  Miiieml  Hill  and  Planet  mines  tlio 
ores  are  pure  oxides  of  iron  and  copper.  Several  of  tlie  tunnels  fun  in  working 
these  mines  have  been  cut  through  solid  beds  of  iron  ore,  Tlie  ivall  rock  enclofjug 
nearly  all  the  copper  lodes  ai'e  of  the  same  mineral. 

CoNCLnDisG  Remakes  on  Ores. — The  above  examples,  selected  from  agreat 
number  of  a  similar  character,  are  enfficient  to  show  the  abundance  of  the  ores  of 
ii-on  on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  California,  and  the  advantai^e  that  State 
possesses  in  Laving  fnmace  materials  and  limestone  convenient  to  tlie  mines. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  analyses  that  the  "  lay,"  or  per  centum 
of  metal  in  the'ores  found  on  this  coast,  ranges  from  46  to  60,  or  an  average  of 
upwards  of  50.  This,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  higher  grades.  Accord- 
ing to  the  government  returns,  published  in  England,  the  ores  obtained  from  the 
mines  in  Wales  do  not  exceed  3.3  per  cent.,  and  those  from  the  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  great  iron  district  of  England,  do  not  exceed  30  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  ores  found  in  that  country  require  roasting  as  a  preliminary  process,  owing  to 
their  containing  deleterious  elements.  The  ores  on  this  coast,  being  nearly  all 
oxide,  can  be  smelted  at  one  operation,  and  will  produce  a  very  pure  metal. 

The  Consumption  of  Irott  in  California. — The  consumption  of  iron  in 
this  State  is  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  imports  of  crude  metal,  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  total  quantity  used,  as 
much  of  it  is  obtained  by  remelting  worn-out  or  useless  machinery,  and  other 
articles,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  State. 

San  Francisco  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.  In  addition  to  supplying  California, 
as  the  following  table  will  show,  iron  and  machinery  are  exported  to  Nevada, 
and  the  adjoining  Territories,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
and  other  countries. 

The  following  list  of  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  San  Francisco  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  business  there.  There  are  also  23  other  foundries 
in  California,  and  six  in  Nevada.  The  establishments  at  Sacramento,  Nevada 
City,  Maiysville,StoclttoD,Sonora,and  one  or  two  others,  aro  able  to  make  almost 
any  doseriptaon  of  machinery. 

Irou  FoTJNDRiEs  IS  San  Francisco. — The  Vulcan  covers  the  block  embraced 
by  137  feet  on  Fr6mon^  street,  and  running  275  feet  to  Beal  street,  and  extending 
thence  to  Mission  street.  On  this  block  there  are  brick  and  frame  buildings, 
suitable  for  an  extensive  buaness.  Every  description  of  machinery,  from  a  coffee- 
roaster  to  a  locomotive,  including  boilers,  and  evetything  complete,  is  made 
hero.  Many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers  have  been 
introduced  in  this  establishment.  Most  of  the  maSiinery  used  at  the  Mission 
woollen  mills  was  made  hero,  as  was  also  the  machinery  for  the  mints  at  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia.  The  most  powerful  engines  in  use  on  the  Comstoek 
lode,  Nevada,  were  also  made  hero.  A  few  months  since  a  quartz  mill  was  made 
here  and  shipped  to  Nicaragua,  and  o,  pumping  engine  for  use  on  a  mine  at 
Parquiqua,  Bolivia.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  at  this  foundry  is  sufficient  to 
melt  35  tons  of  metal.     Nearly  100  men  aro  employed  on  the  premises. 

The  Ftdton  is  located  on  Fu^st  street,  and  employs  about  50  moulders,  doing 
an  extenave  business  in  architectural  casting ;  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  also.made. 

The  Etna  is  a  similar  establishment  to  the  Vulcan,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  It  has  facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal.  It  is  located  on  Fri5mont 
street. 

The  Franklin  is  also  located  on  Fremont  street.  The  engine  used  for  print- 
ing the  Evening  Bulletin  was  made  at  this  establishment.  It  has  conveniences 
for  melting  10  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  25  men. 

The  Golden  Stale  is  located  on  First  street,  and  is  of  about  the  same  capacity 
as  the  Franklin. 

The  Pacific  is  an  establishment  reaching  from  First  to  Fremont  street.     It  was 
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commenwrl  in  T850.  The  buildings,  chiefly  coiistracted  of  brick,  cover  two  50- 
vaia  lots.  The  machinery  for  the  new  rolling  mills  was  matlo  here,  the  fly-wheel 
for  which  weighs  25  tons.     It  can  melt  20  tons,  and  employs  about  73  men. 

The  Miner?  is  also  on  Firat  street,  and  extends  through  to  FriSmont.  It 
employs  about  250  men,  and  ca.n  tmm  out  a  20-starap  mill,  boiler  and  all  com- 
plete, in  30  days.  The  hon  castings  for  the  State  capitol,  at  Sacramento,  were 
3na<ie  here. 

T!:e  Saa  Francisco  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Fremont  and  Mission  streets, 
where  it  covers  a  fifty-vaia  lot.  All  descriptions  of  machinery  ai^o  made  hero. 
It  can  melt  15  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  40  men. 

The  City  Iron  Works  are  located  on  Fi-omont  sti-eet.  Emplov  about  20 
hands.  ConsideraWe  machinery  for  the  Sandwich  Island  sngar-miils  has  been 
made  here. 

The  Cdlifomia  Foundry  is  also  on  Fremont  street.  This  establishment  does 
an  estensive  business  in  architectural  castings,  which  it  makes  a  specialty.  The 
fronts  of  several  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  the  city  were  cast  here.  It  has 
facilities  for  melting  six  tons  of  metal,  and  employs  about  20  hands. 

The  Union  Foundry,  comer  First  and  Mission  streets,  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
establishment  o£  the  kind  on  this  coast.  It  was  commenced  in  1849.  The 
buildings  include  a  three-story  brick,  ha^ng  a  frontage  of  1S7  feet  on  First  street, 
extending  275  feet,  and  fronting  120  feet  on  Mission,  the  whole  covering  nearly 
50,000  feet ;  300  men  are  employed  here.  The  machinery  forthe  United  States 
steamer  Saginaw  was  made  at  this  foundry.  The  first  locomotive  made  on  this 
coast  was  cast  and  flnished  here. 

The  Atlas  Iron  Works  aic  located  on  Fremont  street.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  casting  for  agiicnltural  purposes.  Can  melt  seven  tons  of  metal,  and 
employs  about  30  men. 

The  Jackson  Foundry  is  located  on  Jackson  street.  Its  operations  are  con- 
fined to  casting  stoves,  ornamental  railing,  and  other  light  and  fancy  goods. 
The  ranges  used  in  nearly  all  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  dty  were  made  here. 
It  gives  employment  to  about  30  men. 

The  Empire  Foundry  is  on  Mission  street,  near  Beale.  All  descriptions  of 
machinery  and  castings  are  made  here.     It  employs  30  men. 

It  is  within  limits  to  estinute  the  consumption  of  iron  in  California  and  tho  States 
and  Territories  dependent  on  it  for  supplies,  at  30,000  tons  annually.  Tho  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  nearly  3,000  men.  There  are  30  machine-shops  in 
San  FS^ancisco,  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  above-named  foundries. 

The  largest  iron  vessel  ever  cast  in  the  United  States  was  made  at  the  Union 
Foundry  in  1861.  It  was  a  shallow  pan,  capable  of  holding  1,316  gallons,  and 
weighed  8,114  pounds.    It  was  for  use  in  one  of  the  local  soap  factories. 

A  roUiug-miU  and  steam  foi^ng  establishment  has  recently  been  completed 
at  San  FrmicisCo,  wjith  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  every  description 
of  bar  and  rod  iron,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  to  12  inches  wide,  of  any  shape  required  by  manufacturers,  including 
all  sizes  and  patterns  of  railroad  iron.  This  establishment  furnishes  a  market 
for  all  the  scrap  iron  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  puddling 
furnaces  for  converting  cast  into  malleable  iron,  as  tho  supply  of  materials  is  not 
equal  to  tho  demand. 

Tho  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  a 
fair  demand  for  iron  and  some  facilities  for  its  manufacture. 
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Imports  of  iron  (cliiejiy  rallroadj  inlo  San  Francisco  diirlng  1866,  and  first  six 
months  of  1867. 


Destription, 
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Exports  of  iron  and  machinery  frotn  San  Francisco  during  18C6,  and  first  six 
months  of  iser. 
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Coal. — The  importance  of  coal  as  an  element  of  national  and  local  prosperity 
is  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  mmecessfffy  to  make  any  remarks  tonching 
the  advantages  of  an  aljundant  supply.  But  the  relative  value  of  tto  several 
varieties  of  coal  for  domestio  and  mannfactnring  purposes  not  being  so  generally 
understood,  may  render  some  explanations  on  U)is  point  appropriate. 

The  varieties  of  coal  to  which  England  owes  its  prosperity,  and  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Atlantic  States,  do  not  exist,  or  at  all  events 
have  not  been  found,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  there  are  extensive  beds  of  other 
varieties,  which  differ  as  much  in  fheii'  composition  and  heating  qualities  ae  the 
coals  of  other  countries  differ  from  each  other.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast 
the  coal  is  as  superior  to  that  fonnd  at  Mount  Diablo  and  farther  south  as  the 
"Welch  coal  is  to  the  Scotch,  or  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  that  found  in 
Ireland. 

Modem  geologists  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  coal,  to  be  of  good  quality, 
must  be  found  in  one  particular  formation.     Experience,  the  most  reliable  guide, 
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contrailicts  euch  a  theorj'.  Rescarcliea  in  India,  China,  Anstralia,  New  Zealauit, 
Chili,  and  on  this  coast,  prove  that  good  coal,  adapted  to  nearly  all  purposes,  is 
found  outside  of  the  carboDiferous  foi-mation.  Science  has  fsuled  to  demonstrate 
that  good  coal  may  not  be  found  in  any  geological  formation.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  when  the  mines  on  this  coast  shall  be  worked  to  a 
depth  approaching  that  of  the  mines  in  other  countries,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
will  bo  found  to  bear  &  favorable  comparison.  Analyses  made  by  Professor 
Blake  and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  of  coal  taken  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
samples  tested  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  1861  and  1862,  shortly  after  the  Cali- 
fornia mines  were  opened,  exhibit  a  mai'ked  improvement. 

The  following  reports  exhibit  the  change  in  composition  of  the  Mount  Diablo 
coal  as  the  depth  of  the  mines  increases : 


Analysis  ofsawjph  of  coal  from  Pitt^urg  mine,  iaken  from  thick  seam,  600  fed 
from  surface,  in  1867,  {>t/  Professor  W.  P.  Blahe. 

Moisture 3.23 

Bitumiuous  matter '. 47.05 

Fixed  catbon 44.90 

Ashes 4.71 

99.94 


_  There  was  no  trace  of  sulpinr  in  the  sample. 


Analiisis  of  coal  iofew  800  feet  behw  surface  on  the  incline  in  BlacTc 
mine,  in  May,  1867,  6^/  Professor  Price,  superintending  cltemist  to  Golden 
Cltemical  Works,  am  to  San  Francisco  Eefinmg  Works,  tStc,  <&c. 

Moisture 

'-tilphar 

Oxygeu  aad  mirogta  .        ■  ..  '■ 

HrdKgcn 

Carbon  ' 


Analysis  cf  Mount  Biablo  eoal,  ialen  fiotn  mar  surface,  ?»  IRol  and  l^b2,  hy 
Piffissor  Wlatney,  Statt.  geologist  qf  California 
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■Water 

13.47 

13.84 

14.13 

5.62 

4.53 

0.97 

3.94 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  reports  that  the  proportion  of  moisture  in 
tiiJs  coal  is  much  less  in  the  recently  examined  sample.  Tliis  change  in  com- 
position increases  the  power  of  the  coal  for  generating  steam  and  other  purposes 
at  least  25  per  cent.  It  was  the  excess  of  moistare  in  the  coal  taken  from  near 
the  surface  that  caused  it  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  when  thrown  into 
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the  fire.     These  defects  decrea^ng  with  increased  depth  of  the  n 
of  tho  coal  increases  in  proportion.* 

There  is  a  very  material  difference,  however,  in  the  quality  of  tho  coal  taken 
from  each  of  the  seaJns  in  the  Monnt  Diablo  mines,  as  well  aa  between  thia  coal 
and  that  obtained  fi'om  other  mines  on  the  coast,  leading  to  tlie  inference  that 
each  is  separate  in  origin. 

The  Clark  or  upper  seam  at  Mount  Diablo  is  enclosed  in  soft  sandstone  above 
and  below,  with  scarcely  any  shale  or  slate.  Tho  Bleach  Diamond,  or  lower 
seam,  is  overlaid  by  three  or  four  feet  of  elate  and  sLalc,  and  nnderlaid  by  two 
Beams  of  tongh  clay,  separated  by  slate  highly  charged  with  sulphur,  while  the 
coal  is  comparatively  freo  from  tiat  element.  The  middle  seam  is  divided  by 
slate  and  contains  a  largo  per  cent,  of  snlphm-. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  traits  of  the  coal  found  on  this  coast:  The 
Mount  Diablo,  California,  is  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  but  answers  tolerably 
well,  where  bulk  is  no  great  object,  for  generating  steam.  Being  cheap  it  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  NanaJmo,  Vancouver's  Island,  is  excellent  for  generating  gas.  It  is  also 
exteuavely  used  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  It  bums  with  less  smote 
than  Mount  Diablo  coal,  but  leaves  more  ashes. 

The  Bellingham  Bay  coal  is  considered  tho  best  on  this  coast  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  is  tolerably  free  from  odor,  and  bums  with  a  bright  cheerful  flame 
and  very  little  smoke.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  lower  grades  of  English 
coal.     The  mine  is  in  Washington  Territoiy. 

'  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  jrive  results  of  an  analysis  made  by 
Messrs.  Falkenan  &  Hanks,  San  Francisco  Cliemieal  Works,  of  some  Saglialien  coal  from 
East  Siberia,  with  a  comparative  table  of  the  results  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  coal,  as 
to  tbeir  constituents,  and  tbe  effect  obtained  in  tlieii'nse: 
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1.590 
1.337 

1.333 

l'.357 

i.a*i8 

12.67 
15.53 
23.81 
?5.83 
35.70 

89.15 
74.53 
76.69 
67.57 
57.00 
56.45 

5.56 
11.34 

7.33 
5.49 
5.40 
(i.05 

8.35 

.lo'.oo 

7.47 
8.09 

799 
877 
828 
764 
837 

Cumberland,  (Neff's)  .... 
Cumberland,  [A.&T.)... 

298 
505 

Coal  analysed 

We  have  also  examined  the  sample  of  coal  forwarded  by  you,  with  a  view  of  determining 
ila  commercial  value,  and  bays  arrived  at  the  following  results '. 
Speciiic  gravity.. 


volatile  combustible  matter 

Moisture ^ 

Piled  carbon 

Earthy  matter 

Amount  of  gaa  evolved  by  10  ponnda  avoirdupois  of  coal,  1 
""'  It  of  snlphnr  contained  in  " 


rate  as  not  to  warrant  a  quan- 
..  jl  eiBmined  seems  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Newcastle,  England. 

On  igiiiting  the  coal,  cakes  forming  a  light  solid  coke,  yielding  £ue  reddish  gray  ashes, 
which  did  not  show  Iho  least  tendency  to  form  slag,  bnl  passed  &eely  through  the  grate, 
were  produced. 
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Tho  Coog  Bay,  Oregon,  is  a  fair  coal  for  many  puiposes.  When  fii-st  taken 
from  ttG  mine  it  appears  as  compact  and  solid  as  "cannel,"  but  as  it  contains  a 
large  per  centum  of  moistare  it  soon  loses  this  appeai'ance,  and  crumbles  ivhen 
exposed  to  the  air.     It  leaves  but  littlo  ashes, 

The  Fuca  Straits,  Washington  Territory,  coal  is  mo{lerately  well  adapted  to 
steam  or  manufacturing  purposes,  burning  with  a  bright,  cleat  flame  and  but 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of  dark  sandy  ashes,  Tliis  coal 
"cakes"  a  good  deal,  which  is  its  chief  defect. 

The  coal  fonnd  fai-tlier  north  not  being  ranch  used  in  California,  its  traits  are 
not  well  understood. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  coal  of  tliis  coast  is  less  destructive  to  boilers 
and  grates  than  tto  anthracite  imported  fi'om  Pennsylvania  or  the  bituminous 
coals  of  Australia. 

The  article  on  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations  of  the  Pacific  coast,  furnished 
by  Mr,  W.  SI.  Gabb,  of  the  California  State  Geological  Survey,  and  published 
in  the  previous  report,  gives  much  general  infoimation  on  this  branch  of  tho 
subject,  and  may  be  referred  to  for  geological  details  respecting  the  formations 
in  which  coal  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

New  Discovekies  in  Cautoesia- — A  company  has  been  organized  within 
the  past  few  months  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  seam  of  coal  recently  discov- 
ered near  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Lorenzo,  a  tew  miles 
above  Santa  Crnz.  The  seam  is  stated  to  be  neai-ly  five  feet  thick,  and  the 
quality  good  for  surface  coal. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  coal  is  much  influenced  by  the  atmosphere. 
Experiments  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  of  Eng- 
land, prove  that  coal  obtained  from  the  best  mines  in  that  country  loses  20  per 
cent,  of  its  heating  power  when  exposed  to  tho  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  in 
Lot  climates.  The  steamers  belonging  to  this  company,  when  in  the  tropics, 
consume  one-fomlh  more  fuel  than  when  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  As 
tho  temporatmxi  of  the  atmosphere  on  this  coast  ranges  as  high  on  land  during 
the  summer  months  as  in  the  tropics,  it  wonld  bo  unreasonable  to  expect  tho 
coal  found  near  the  surface  to  be  as  good  as  it  will  be  at  a  depth  out  of  reach 
of  atmospheric  influences. 

A  seam  of  coal  is  being  worked  on  the  south  fork  of  Clear  ci-eck,  Shasta 
county,  a  few  miles  west  of  Piety  Hill,  and  about  30  miles  fi-om  tho  silver  mines. 
It  was  discovered  in  1863,  but  was  not  worked  till  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
in  18G5  afforded  a  market  for  the  coal,  which  is  used  to  generate  steam  for  the 
engines  since  erected.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  seam  about  60  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  tho  coal  is  foand,  abont  foor  feet  thick,  and  of  fair  quality. 

In  this  pait  of  Shasta  connty  there  exists  a  belt  of  shales  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
tilted  to  an  angle  of  abont  25  degrees,  which  contains  thin  seams  of  coal.  These 
might  bo  made  to  yield  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  use. 

Sir.  John  S.  Eoyal,  in  January,  1867,  discovered  an  outcrop  of  coal  in  Corral 
Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  abont  30  miles  south  of  Mount  Diablo,  in  a  ravine 
from  which  the  previous  rains  had  washed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  25  feet.  The 
seam,  where  exposed,  is  about  eight  feet  thick.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  beds  of  coal  worked  at  Mount  Diablo  pass  through  this  locality.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  labor  has  heretofore  prevented  the  working  of  coal  with 
profit  in  this  vicinity.  The  projected  railroad  from  San  Jose  to  Stockton  passing 
within  four  miles,  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  being  accessible  by  a  wagon  road, 
it  is  probable  the  now  discovery Jnay  at  some  futm-o  time  prove  valuable. 

Nearly  1,000  tons  of  coal  were  taken  fi-om  mines  in  this  vicinity  in  1863 — 200 
tons  of  which  came  from  the  Commercial,  and  800  tons  fiom  the  O'Brien.  The 
quality  was  good  and  well  adapted  for  generating  gas. 

In  18C6  a  company  was  organized  for  the  puipose  of  distilling  oil  fram  this 
coal,  of  which  it  is  said  to  contain  65  gallons  to  the  ton.    The  quantity  of  water 
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that  entered  the  shaft,  and  the  want  of  proper  puiupiug  machinery,  caused  a  sna- 
pension  of  operations.  It  is  possible  that  witli  proper  machinery  the  coal 
deposits  of  Corral  Hollow  might  bo  profitably  worked. 

Clark,  Bruce  &  Company  nave  recently  discovered  three  seams  of  coal  on  the 
west  side  of  Bntte  motmtdns,  on  the  Colusa  road.  Tho  position  and  other  con- 
diiions  lead  to  tho  supposition  that  these  seams  may  he  continuations  of  those 
worked  at  Monnt  Diablo.  Samples  of  tho  coal  t«stod  at  Marysvillo  gave  satis- 
factory results.    The  work  of  prospeeling  is  being  carried  on. 

DepoMts  of  coal  have  been  discovers  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  the 
Salinas  valley,  about  70  miles  fi-om  Monterey.  ITie  coal  crops  out  in  a  small 
oval  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  at  tho  head  of  the  Salinas.  There  aye  six 
or  seven  distinct  seams  in  this  outcrop  within  the  distance  of  300  feet.  Tho  for- 
mation has  been  considerably  dislocated  and  the  strata  tilted  up,  bat  the  outcrop 
may  be  ti^aced  for  30  miles.  The  third  seam  fi-om  tho  top  is  nearly  seven  feet 
thick,  and  has  been  examined  to  some  extent,  Tho  coal  is  a  lignite.  The  lowest 
seam  in  tho  series  is  about  five  feet  thick  and  has  also  been  examined  by  means 
of  a  short  tunnel.     Tho  other  seams  vary  fi-om  10  inches  to  four  feet  in  tmckness. 

The  Mount  Diablo  Coal  Mines  are  located  on  both  sides  of  a  high  ridge 
which  projects  from  the  north  side  of  Mount  Diablo.  They  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  access  to  navigable  water,  being  in  Contra  Costa  connty,  about  five 
miles  south  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  at  a  point  whore  it  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  1,000  tons  to  approach  tho  bank. 

The  first  mine  in  the  district — the  Teutonia — was  located  in  1858.  Though 
coal  was  discovei-ed  there  in  1852,  none  of  the  valuable  mines  were  located 
till  1859.  S<3veral  of  the  most  pi-oductive  have  been  located  since  1860.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  these  dates  that  California  coal  mining  is  still  in  Us 
infancy. 

The  majority  of  the  locations  have  been  made  on  the  flntcrop  of  coal,  which  -a 
traceable  for  several  miles,  trending  easterly  and  westerly.  Tho  Peacock  mine 
is  en  the  western  edge ;  the  Pacheco  and  San  Francisco  are  west  of  the  Peacock 
but  not  on  the  outoi'op.  Tho  disturbed  condition  of  the  seams  has  caused  the 
abandonment  of  these  three  western  mines.  The  Oamberland,  or  Black  Diamond, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  district,  is  located  about  thi-ee-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Peacock.  Somersville,  a  small  town  created  by  the 
working  of  the  mines,  is  dtnated  abont  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
fi-om  which  it  is  separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  is  the  centre  of  operations  ai 
pt-esent.  This  place  contains  about  SOO  buildings,  including  hotels,  stores,  a 
temperance  hall,  and  a  school-house,  and  has  about  SOO  inhabitants.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  it  are  the  mouths  of  five  different  mines,  from  which  coal  is,  or  has 
been,  exti-acted.  On  the  northwest  is  the  Umon,  a  short  distance  from  which 
is  the  Manhattan ;  a  few  hundred  yards  further  east,  and  somewhat  lower  down 
the  side  of  the  ridge,  is  the  Eureka;  southeast  of  this,  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of 
the  western  side  of  the  ridgo,  is  tho  Pittsburg;  about  1,000  yards  to  the  north 
of  this,  and  still  lower  down  in  the  ravine,  is  the  Independent.  All  these  mines 
thus  clustered  together  about  the  sides  of  a  steep,  ragged  mountain  present  a 
singular  appearance.  Tho  lofty  chimneys  of  tho  steam  engines  belching  forth 
columns  of  dense  black  smoke;  the  dark,  dingy  dwellings  of  tho  miners  and 
those  who  minister  to  their  wants ;  the  tall  trolhs-like  viaducts  across  the  ravines, 
over  which  the  locomotives  are  constantly  passing  between  the  mines  and  the 
whaiTOs;  the  clanking  of  machinery,  and  busy  hum  of  workmen  and  teamsters ; 
the  great  piles  of  black  waste  at  the  month  of  each  mine,  all  tend  to  give  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  if  they  do  not  impart  much  beauty,  to  the  scene.  The  distant  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  seen  from  the  ridge,  embraces  stretches  of  grassy 
meadows  teeming  with  cattle  and  sheep ;  purple  hills  breaking  in  rugged  outline 
against  the  sky,  and  glimpses  of  the  San  Joaquin  meandering  through  its  tule 
banks,  dotted  with  tho  white  sails  of  sloops  and  sehoonere,  while  here  and  there 
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a  nL'at  cottage  embosomed  in  orchards  ac<l  suiTOiindetl  by  yellow  gram  fields, 
presents  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  suggestive  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Central  mine,  one  of  the  first  worked,  but  at  present  idle,  is  located  near. 
the  base  of  the  hill,  three-quartera  of  a  mile  to  the  east  from  SomersviUe,  from 
which  plaee  it  is  separated  liy  the  hiU.  The  Pacific,  the  most  i-econtly  opened 
in  the  district,  is  located  near  JVIai'sh's  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Somei-sville. 

Tlio  above  are  all  the  mines  at  present  in  a  state  of  development.  The  Mount 
Hope  is  on  the  Black  Diamond  Company's  ground,  of  which  that  company 
resumed  possession  in  August  last,  and  is  not  desoiibed  as  a  separate  mine. 

The  mines  now  producing  coal  are  the  Black  Diamond,  Union,  Pittsbni-g, 
Independent  and  Eureka.  The  workings  in  these  mines  are  extensive,  some 
of  the  levels  in  one  connecting  ivith  those  m  another,  so  that  a  person  may  travel 
a  mile  on  the  line  of  the  seam. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six  years  ending  July,  1S67,  500,000  tons  of 
coal  have  been  taken  from  these  mines.  The  quantity  received  at  San  Fraai- 
cisco,  as  shown  by  the  followijig  table,  amounted  to  302,554  tons,  while  the 
consumption  on  the  ground,  the  waste  in  handling,  &c.,  and  the  quantity  sent 
to  the  interior  by  water  and  teams,  will  make  up  the  difi'erence : 

Annual  receipts  of  Mount  IHebla  coal  at  San  Francisco. 

1BG1 -      6,630 

1662 23,400 

1863 4:(,aoo 

18C4 37,450 

1835 59,559 

JtH)6 79,110 

First  Bii  montha  1807 53,215 

Total 302,554 

The  discovery  of  this  coal  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
article.  In  1857  the  average  price  of  imported  ciial  was  S35  per  ton.  In  1867 
the  average  price  is  about  $15  per  ton.     A  reduction  of  $20  per  ton. 

The  Mount  Diablo  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  river,  ferry,  and 
coasting  steamers,  and  by  most  of  tho  stationary  engines  at  San  I'lUncisco,  and 
at  places  convenient  to  tho  rivers.  The  flour  mills  at  Napa,  Suisun,  and  other 
places,  use  it,  and  considerable  quantities  arc  consumed  at  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  Shipments  are  oecasionf^ly  made  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it 
is  used  for  running  the  engines  on  ihe  sugar  plantations.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1867,  1,300  tons  were  shipped  to  Honolulu. 

Tho  working  of  the  mines  has  created  several  prosperous  villages  in  their 
vicinity,  among  which  may  be  named  Somorsville,  Clayton,  Nortonville  or  Car- 
bondale,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  terminus  of  tho  Black  Diamond  railroad, 
about  two  miles  from  Antioch  and  four  miles  from  New  York. 

From  the  known  dimensions  of  this  coal  field  it  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
18,000,000  tons.  It  is  probable  its  extent  will  be  traced  beyond  the  present 
recognized  limits. 

TnE  Bi^Ck:  Diamond. — The  company  owning  this  mine  was  incorporated 
in  1861,  and  have  worked  their  property  continuously  since.  In  August,  1867, 
the  mine  produced  about  4,000  tons,  which  was  its  average  monthly  product  for 
some  time  previously.  It  employs  about  150  men.  The  coal  is  csti-acted 
tlu-ough  two  levels,  but  thei-e  is  another  in  progress  which,  when  complete<l,  wiU 
strike  the  vein  about  800  feet  below  both  the  present  adits. 

The  upper  level  is  run  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  seam,  and  is 
reached  by  a  tunnel  430  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the  sandstone  which  encloses 
the  coal.  The  workings  on  this  level  extend  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  both 
sides  of  the  tunnel.    Ihis  coal  seam  is  four  feet  four  inches  thick. 
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The  second  level  is  about  550  feet  bclowtbo  above,  passes  tlirough  tbe  Clai'k 
seam,  wliicli  is  three  feet  six  incbes  ihick,  and  extends  300  feet  beyond  to  tbe 
.  Black  Diamond  seam.  The  working  on  the  Clark  seam  extends  about  half  a 
mile  on  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  and  several  hundred  feet  on  the  Black  Diamond. 

The  thinl  opening  ia  being  made  by  an  incline,  wliieh  ivill  strike  the  coal 
about  five  hundred  feet  below  both  the  other  levels.  It  will  cut  the  Clark  and 
the  Black  Diamond  seams.  "When  this  incline  shall  be  completed  this  company 
will  have  a  sheet  of  coal  to  work  about  2,000  feet  deep,  nuuiing  the  length  of 
their  claim,  nearly  a  mile.  Tliey  also  own  the  Manhattan,  which  they  expect 
to  work  through  the  above  levels  by  means  of  a  drift  now  being  cut. 

In  working  the  Black  Diamond  tho  miners  pass  through  several  bodies  of  coal 
of  fair  quality,  but  too  small  to  work  with  profit,  ranging  irom  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  each  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  &rd  black  elate.  Two 
miles  south  of  tho  tunnels  on  this  mine  tho  Black  Diamond  seam  ia  fonnd  to  be 
divided  by  two  lenticular  bods  of  tough  clay,  each  from  10  to  12  feet  thick, 
divided  by  a  body  of  hard  clay  slate.  This  clay  furnishes  materials  for  the  pot- 
tery at  Antioch,  and  makes  good  fire  brick. 

Tho  mine  is  worked  by  stoping  and  drifting,  the  men  laboring  by  contract. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  by  tho  company  to  take  the  coal  out  in  as  compact  a 
form  as  posdblo.  The  mTangements  for  conveying  it  from  the  pit  to  tho  vessels 
on  the  nver  afford  an  illustration  of  California  engineering  skill.  The  mouth 
of  the  main  adit  is  situated  nearly  midway  up  tho  side  of  a  steep  monntain, 
sevei'al  hnndred  feet  above  tho  Im'cl  of  tho  plain.  To  overcome  this  obstacle, 
a  massive  inchno  has  been  constructed  of  framed  timbers  900  feet  ia  length,  the 
angle  of  which  is  15  degrees.  A  double  car  track  is  laid  on  tho  incline.  By 
means  of  a  stout  wii'e  rope  passing  over  a  drum,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  tbe  loaded 
car  is  made  to  hanl  up  the  empty  one.  A  car  carrying  20  tone  of  coal  descending 
pnlls  np  10  tons  of  timbera  and  other  materials  used  in  the  mine.  The  foot  of 
the  incline  connects  with  a  railroad  over  which  the  cars  are  hauled  by  a  locomo- 
tive to  New  York,  on  the  San  Joaqnin  river,  where  the  arrangemeute  are  com- 
pleted for  loading  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  places,  without  any  fnrther  handling. 

The  raUroad  used  by  this  company  has  no  connection  with  tho  Pittsburg  road, 
to  be  described  hereafter ;  this  latter  is  the  property  of  another  corporation.  Its 
terminns  on  the  river  is  four  miles  distant  from  New  Tort. 

The  Pittsbttkg  is  worked  by  a  stope  cut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  by  which 
the  coalisreached  at  a  distance  of  3fiO  feet.  The  monthly  product  is  from  1,500 
to  1,800  tons.  Tho  coal  is  hoisted  by  a  horizontal  winding  engine  of  sufScient 
power  to  raise  200  tons  per  day. 

The  TilTSBUEG  Coal  Kailhoad. — In  1862  a  charter  was  gi-anted  to  a 
company  by  the  State  legislature  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the 
river.  But  little  was  done  toivards  its  constmetion  till  the  summer  of  1865.  It 
was  not  completed  and  famished  with  rolling  stock  till  February,  1866.  The 
road,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  engineering  skill,  is  only  five  and  a  half  miles 
in  length.  From  tho  mines  to  the  plain,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
gi'ade  of  the  track  is  274.56  feet  to  the  mile.  The  four  miles  from  the  river  to 
tho  base  of  the  mountain  is  constructed  on  a  gradient  of  40  to  160  feet  to  the 
mile.  To  overcome  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  country  eight  trestle 
bridges  had  to  be  constructed,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  340  feet  ia  length ; 
a  tunnel  300  feet  long  had  to  be  cut,  and  a  number  of  heavy  banks  and  culverts 
built.  All  tho  timb^  used  in  making  the  bridges  is  selected  Oregon  pine  and 
California  redwood.  The  rails,  of  English  iron,  are  laid  on  square  redwood  ties. 
Tho  gauge  of  the  road  is  fourieet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  To  oveioome  the 
friction  of  such  a  steep  grade,  two  locomotives  of  a  peculiar  construction  have 
been  made  at  San  Francisco.  They  have  powerful  engines  and  three  pairs  of 
36-ineh  driving-wheels  each,  with  cylinders  14  by  18  inches.    Each  weighs 
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about  17  tons  wlieii  loaded  with  fuel  and  water,  wliicli  tlicy  cany  themselves, 
Lavuig  no  tendere. 

The  total  cost  of  the  i-oad  is  about  $145,000, 

All  the  mines  in  a  position  to  do  so  have  construetod  side  bi-amches  to  con- 
nect with  this  i-oad.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  deliver  3,000  tons  of  coal  daily 
on  hoard  the  vesaels  at  tho  wharf.  The  coal  is  shipped  torn  the  cai-s  to  ihe 
vessels  by  ehutes. 

The  friction  on  the  brakes  when  the  locomotives  are  coming  do^vn  the  incline 
is  tremendous,  but  thus  far  no  serious  accidents  have  happened. 

The  coal  from  the  Union,  Pittsburg,  Independent,  and  Eureka  mines  is  cai-- 
ried  by  this  road. 

The  Teutonia,  the  pioneer-  of  the  district,  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
500  feet  by  means  of  an  incline  cut  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  At  thia  depth 
tlie  upper  seam  of  coal,  two  feet  thick,  was  i-eached.  A  horizontal  drift  from  the 
bottom  of  this  incline  strikes  the  Claik  seam  whore  it  is  3  feet  10  inches  thick. 
Another  drift,  run  in  on  oppoate  direction,  strikes  the  lower  or  Black  Diamond 
seam.  It  is  known  that  there  ai^e  two  other  seams  of  coal  in  this  mine,  tho  low- 
est of  which  is  about  five  feet  thick.  The  want  of  cheap  facilities  for  conveying 
the  coal  to  mai-ket  prevents  the  owners  from  working  it  to  advantage.  The 
company  owns  C40  acres  of  coal  land;  have  good  cngmes,  pumps,  and  hoisting 
gear.  The  mine  faees  the  propei-ty  of  tho  Pacific  Company ;  the  ground  nearly 
tour  miles  between  the  two  mines  is  almost  a  level  plain.  The  land  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  Company  extends  to  the  hills  bounding  tho  Tcutonia  Company's 
ground. 

The  Union. — Operations  on  this  mine  were  commenced  in  1861.  Tho  coal 
is  reached  by  a  slope,  which,  in  July,  18C7,  was  500  feet  in  length,  having  a 
veitical  depth  of  230  feet.  The  eeara  averages  three  feet  ax  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  on  the  Clark,  or  upper  seam.  The  monthly  product  ran^^a  from 
1,800  to  2,000  tons.     The  hoisting  is  done  by  a  horizontal  driving  engme. 

The  iHDEPEjnjENT. — Work  on  this  mine  was  commenced  in  1861,  though 
the  coal  was  not  reached  till  1866,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  entered 
the  shaft,  the  mine  being  the  lowest  in  tho  district,  and  worked  by  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  700  feet  deep.  Upwards  of  $180,000  was  expended  for  maohijiery, 
pumps,  labor,  &c.,  before  the  coal  was  reached.  The  pump  in  nse  at  present, 
and  which  is  barely  sufficient  t^j  keep  the  mine  dry,  is  driven  by  a  75-horse 
power  horizontal  engine,  and  lifts  130,000  gallons  per  hour.  So  great  is  the 
influx  of  water  that  a  stoppage  of  the  pumps  for  24  hours  would  require  20  days' 
pumping  to  clear  it.  The  hoisting  and  other  machinery  is  powei-fuL  The 
cages,  or  hoisting  cars,  each  holding  nearly  a  ton,  are  lifted  by  a  rope  four  inches 
in  circumference.  About  200  car-loads  are  hoisted  daily.  The  product  of  the 
mine  averages  about  1,500  tonsmonthly. 

The  Eukeka  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Independent  Company.  About 
100  men  are  employed  in  both  mines.  This  produces  about  1,500  tons  per  month, 
but  could  produce  more.  The  company,  in  March,  1867,  increased  their  capital 
from  8600,000  to  $3,000,000,  in  order  to  conduct  operations  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  Lave  since  made  improvements. 

The  coal  is  obtained  by  an  incline  600  feet  in  length,  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
It  in  taken  from  three  seams.  Tlie  upper,  or  Clai-k  seam,  is  three  feet  eight  inches 
thick ;  the  middle,  two  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  lower,  or  Black  Diamond,  four 
feet.  The  two  upper  seams  are  passed  through  in  reaching  the  lower  one.  Tho 
distance  between  tlie  upper  and  lower  varies  li'om  225  to  350  feet.  The  Eureka 
uses  a  horizontal  winding  engine  for  hoisting. 

The  Cesteal,  which,  prior  to  the  construction  of  raUroads  by  the  Pifcsburg 
and  Black  Diamond  Companies,  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  sent  to 
market,  is  at  present  idle.  The  slow  and  expensive  transportation  by  teams 
places  it  out  of  the  field  in  competition  with  mines  having  tho  advantage  of  r^- 
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ro.ifts.  It  IS  ill  coiitcn  i  lation  fo  construct  a  I'ailroad  to  connect  it  and  the  Ten- 
tonia  with  tlio  iivei  Botli  theeo  mines  are  located  on  tlie  same  side  of  tho 
mouiitain,  and  suffer  alike  ftom  ^\aiit  of  cheap  transportation;  both  contain 
unbroken  seams  of  coal  hive  1  een  well  opened,  and  have  powerful  machinery 
lor  working  puipose^ 

The  Pacific,  the  property  of  a  wealthy  coi^poi-ation  of  New  York  capitalists, 
is  located  abont  six  miles  east  of  Somei'sville,  on  tlie  Itaneho  de  los  Meganos,  or 
Marsh's  ranch,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  i-anch  covers  three  square  leagnes  of 
lanil,  embracing  a  jiortion  of  tho  foot-hills  at  tbe  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  and 
extending  to  the  San  Joaquin  rivei-.  Borings  Mid  other  explorations  have  sat- 
isfied the  etirfneers  and  agents  of  the  company  that  the  seams  of  coal  worked 
in  Mount  Diablo  pa^  in  a  nearly  horizontal  portion  nnder  this  ranch,  covering 
a  space  of  six  miles  sqnare,  A  shaft  is  now  in  progress  at  a  point  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  i-anch,  several  miles  west  of  the  disturbed  formation  in 
the  Peacock,  Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  Companies'  ground.  It  is  calcnlated 
that  this  shaft  will  sti'ike  the  Black  Diamond  seam  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  ITie 
calculation  is  based  on  tho  dip  of  the  seam,  which  was  i-eached  by  an  incline 
sunk  about  1,200  feet,  from  which  tlie  seam  was  prospected  200  feet  laterally 
and  found  to  average  fom-feet  four  inches  in  tliickneass.  The  Clait  and  middle 
seams  were  i-eachedin  July  last,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  30°,  leaving  little  room 
to  doubt  that  tho  more  important  seam  will  be  reached  at  a  sufficient  depth. 
The  coal  taken  from  the  mine  at  present  is  used  in  running  the  machinery.  The 
shaft  in  progress  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  general  outlet  of  the  mine.  Its 
dimensions  are  IC  feet  by  8  inside  the  timbers.  It  is  timbered  all  through  and 
divided  into  three  compartments,  two  of  which  are  fitted  for  hoisting  purposes. 
The  centre  serves  as  the  pump  shaft.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  mine  is 
fairly  opened  and  the  machinery  in  opeiBtion,  20  tons  of  coal  can  be  i-aisoft  per 
hoor.     In  July  last,  the  shaft  had  reached  150  feet  in  depth. 

Tho  machinery  was  made  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco.  The 
pumping  engine  weighs  20  tons  and  is  of  175-horse  power,  with  three  boilers, 
each  35  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  The  pump  is  what  is  known  as  a 
Cornish  "lift,"  having  a  six-feet  stroke  and  12j-ineh  bore.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  body  of  water  the  size  of  the  bore  1,000  feet. 

The  company  have  a  lease  of  13,316  acres  of  coal  land.  A  railroad  fi-om  the 
mine  to  the  river  is  projected. 

Laboe,  Wages,  Sec- — It  is  estimated  that  1,000  men  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  at  Mount  Diablo.  The  miners  work  chiefly  by  contract.  The 
general  price  for  breaking  out  the  coal  is  SI  per  square  yard.  The  men  who 
perform  this  labor  make  from  $4  to  $6  per  day.  The  unskilled  laborere  are 
paid  from  $40  to  $65  per  month,  in  gold.  Board  and  lodging  costs  from  $6  to 
88  per  week.    No  Chinese  are  employed. 

The  monthly  wages  paid  by  the  several  mines  in  this  district  aggregates 
ahout  $50,000  or  $600,000  per  annum.  The  average  cost  to  the  companies  for 
extracting  and  delivering  the  coal  is  $0  per  ton,  divided  as  follows:  Miners' 
wages,  hoisting,  wear  and  tear,  and  interest  on  capital,  or  total  cost  of  coal  in 
the  bunkers  at  mouth  of  mine,  $3  50  per  ton ;  freight  by  railroad  to  Pittsburg, 
$1  per  ton;  shipping  from  thence  to  San  Francisco,  SI  per  ton;  commisaons 
and  general  man^ement,  50  cents  per  Ion. 

The  present  mai'ket  value  of  Mount  Diablo  coal  suitable  for  domestic  purposes 
is  from  $8  to  SO  per  ton.  As  only  60  per  cent,  of  that  placed  in  the  bunkers  is 
marketable,  20  per  cent,  being  screenings,  which  are  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  the 
maigin  of  profit,  after  all  expenses  are  piud,  is  very  limited. 

The  above  shows  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  tho  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  coal  mines  in  Califomia.  It  has  not  been  a  remunera- 
tive business  to  the  capitalists  who  have  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  inexperience  in 
the  working  of  the  mines,  injudicious  management,  the  high  cost  of  roads  to 
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navigable  waters,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  creating  a  market  where 
tlic  best  imported  coals  Iia<l  been  so  long  in  use.  All  tliese  obstacles  to  eacccss 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  it  is  believed  the  coal  interest  in  California  will, 
in  time,  pay  a  fair  percentage  upon  tho  capital  invested  in  it.  Incidentally  it 
has  been  of  advantage  to  tbe  country,  having  famished  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  laborers,  ei'cated  a  demand  for  machineiy,  and  supplied  cheap 
fuel  for  domestic  use  and  for  purposes  of  manufactm-c  and  navigation. 

The  Coal  Mines  op  Oeegon. — A  seam  of  coal  was  discovci'ed  in  May, 
18G7,  on  tho  land  belon^ng  to  Mr.  Frank  Coo^wr,  in  Maiion  county,  about  30 
miles  from  Salem.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  coal  have  been  sent  to  that 
city,  where  it  sells  readily.  A  wagon  ixwid  is  being  constructed  tliencc  to  tlio 
mine,  in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  At  the  depth  of  65  feet  the  seam  is  abont 
five  feet  thick,  and  the  qnality  of  the  coal  better  tnan  at  tho  smface.  Good  coal 
has  been  found  near  the  Pvemiei'  mills,  on  Bear  creek,  a  tilbutaiy  of  tho  Taquina 
river,  in  Benton  county,  about  30  miles  west  icora  Corvallis.  Five  separata 
seams  of  coal  have  been  found  in  this  locality,  varying  fi-om  six  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.  The  most  ^'aluable  seam  is  witmn  hve  miles  of  Taquina  bay. 
This  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  position.  It  has  been 
prospe-cted  over  a  conaderablo  extent  of  the  adjoining  countrj'.  It  is  estimated 
that  coal  in  this  vicinity  can  be  delivered  at  $3  50  per  ton,  owing  to  natiu:al 
facilities  for  working  and  transpoi'tation.  Most  of  the  mines  ai-o  not  moro  than 
five  miles  from  navigable  waters,  and  that  distance  over  an  almost  level  plain. 
A  nulroad  could  be  cheaply  constractod  to  tho  place  of  debarcation. 

Towards  the  close  of  1S66  a  seam  of  coal  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  Til- 
lamook bay,  50  miles  south  of  Astoria  and  GO  miles  northwest  fi-om  Salem. 

There  is  another  coal  seam  of  a  similar  character  on  the  shore  of  Nehalem, 
about  25  miles  further  up  tho  river. 

Extensive  beds  of  coal  axe  in  progress  of  exploration  about  thi-ee  miles  fi-om 
Farwell  bend,  on  the  Snake  river.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  on  a  vertical  seam 
about  300  feet,  where  a  number  of  smaller  seams  connect  and  form  a  body  of 
coal  about  10  feet  thick.  The  mouth  of  tho  tunnel  is  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Another  seam  of  coal  discovei'ed,  200  feet  above  the  original  discovery, 
is  said  to  contain  good  coai,  and  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  within  a  few  miles  of 
BaiT/s  survey  for  a  rwli-oad  from  the  Columbia  river  to  California.  This  dis- 
coveiy  is  considered  of  importance  in  that  part  of  Oregon. 

There  is  a  coal  field  on  both  sides  of  the  Coqmlle  river,  in  Coos  county.  Tho 
Coos  Bay  mines  are  in  the  northern  edge  of  this  field,  which  extends  into  Curry 
county.  The  seams,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  thicker  and  the  coal  of  a 
better  quality  on  the  CoquiUe  river  than  at  Coos  bay.  The  two  larger  eoams 
unite  on  the  river  and  form  a  body  of  coal  nearly  13  fe;et  thick.  There  38  another 
field  between  the  south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Coqnille,  which  is  1,600  feet 
higher  in  the  monntfuns  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  ti-aced  for  22  miles 
in  length  by  eight  miles  in  width.  One  seam  is  10  feet  thick.  The  Coos  Bay 
deposit  extends  about  25  miles  north  and  south,  and  20  miles  east  and  west.  It 
is  most  valuable  on  the  south,  but  is  only  worked  on  the  north. 

Coos  Bay  Coal. — ^What  is  known  as  Coos  Bay  coal  bears  a  good  reputa- 
tion in  California,  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  seams  which  crop  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ridge  that  diyides  Coos  bay  on  the  sonth  from  the  Coquillo  river. 

The  locality  of  tho  best  mine  will  be  understood  from  a  brief  description  of 
tho  bay.  Coos  bay  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  varying  ft-om  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  The  main  part  of  it  has  a  direction  northeast  by 
southwest.  At  tho  upper  end  there  is  a  shaip  bend  to  the  north.  Tho  Coos 
river  rises  some  30  miles  inland  and  enters  the  nppei'  end  of  tho  bend.  Four 
miles  from  the  mouth,  in  a  densely  timbered  and  hilly  country,  is  Marshfield,  the 
centre  of  tho  coal  mining.     The  facilities  for  working  the  mines  are  crude.    If 
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the  acrangementa  were  more  complete  the  supply  of  coal  could  be  ina'eased. 
There  la  a  good  entrance  to  tlio  liay.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  14  feet  of  water 
at  high  tide,  and  there  is  a  government  light-house  convenient.  Four  miles  fi'om 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  the  sonth  shore,  is  Empire  City,  the  seat  of  Coos 
county,  a  thriving  little  place. 

The  supply  of  Coos  bay  coal  at  San  Francisco  has  increaBod  during  the  past 
three  years,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  consumption  has  increased 
in  Oregon  to  an  equal  extent. 

1865 500  tons. 

1866 3,120    " 

1867,  (lirst  six  months  only) 2,520    " 

Coal  in  Washington  Teekitoky. — A  seam  of  coal  is  bomg  worked  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cowlitz  river,  six  or  eight  miles  from  where  it  nnites  with  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Cowlitz  coal  difiers  in  appearance  and  compo^tion  from  other  coal 
found  on  this  coast.  It  is  light,  its  specific  gravity  scarcely  exceeding  1.  It 
breaks  with  a  bright  glassy  fracture,  bums  with  a  peculiar  white  flame  and  very 
little  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  white,  powdery  ashes.  It  contains 
no  sulphur,  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  handling,  makes  a  hot  fire,  which  continues 
longer  than  most  of  the  west  coast  coal.  It  cakes  in  buniing  and  makes  a  con- 
aderable  per  cent  of  coke.  Professor  W-  P.  Blake  has  made  an  examination 
of  this  mine  and  coal,  and  considers  them  valuable. 

A  coal  mine  of  some  reputation  is  at  Bellingham  bay,  near  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Temtory.  About  two  years  «nce  it  became  the  property  of  a 
San  Fi'ancisco  corporation,  which  ha^  commenced  making  improvements  for 
mining  and  exporting  the  coal,  when,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  understood, 
the  mme  took  fire.  The  fire  could  not  be  subdued  till  the  underground  works 
were  fiooded.  This  misfortune  prevented  operations  in  the  mine  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  to  the  company.  It  w&s  reopened  in  February, 
1867.  The  first  cargo  of  coal  since  the  fire  was  received  in  May.  Since  that 
time  the  supply  has  steadily  increased.  The  following  table  ^ves  the  quantity 
of  coal  from  tms  mine  received  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years : 

1S65 14,4i6  tons. 

18G6 11,380    " 

1867,  (firet  six  months  only) 1,275    " 

The  Fuca  Stkaits  Coal  Mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Wash- 
ington Temtory,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  45  miles  south- 
west fi-om  Victoria  and  40  miles  southeast  fi-om  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  company 
owning  the  mines  possess  2,080  acres  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  land 
embraces  the  shores  of  Clallam  bay  for  several  miles.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  exceedingly  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  to  the  water's  edge.  Its  geological  formation  is  exposed  by  several 
landslides  of  i-ecent  occurrence,  some  of  them  being  quite  close  to  the  mine.  It 
consists  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  conglomerate,  the  whole  broken, 
divided,  and  tilted  up  in  different  Afections  by  dikes  of  indurated  sandstone.  To 
such  an  estent  has  this  displacement  been  effected  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  the  stratification.  The  lai-gest  bodies  of  the  exposed  strata  dip 
toward  the  land  at  angles  varying  from  15°  to  40°.  The  croppmgs  of  the  co^ 
ai-e  conspicuous  fiom  Clallam  bay  to  Pillar  Point,  eight  miles  to  the  southeast. 

The  lowest  seam  is  about  two  feet  thick,  and  is  seen  some  60  feet  above  the 
water  line  of  the  bay,  in  the  face  of  the  hill  where  the  mine  has  been  opened. 
It  dips  towards  the  land  at  an  angle  of  35°.  About  250  feet  higher  in  the  hill 
is  another  seam  about  15  inches  thick,  and  300  feet  still  higher  another  eight 
inches  thick.  The  mine  is  located  on  the  lowest  of  these  seams.  The  work 
done  by  the  company  includes  a  tunnel  run  into  the  face  of  the  hill  70  feet. 
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wbore  it  readies  the  coal,  at  a  convenient  level  fov  shipping.  From  this  point 
an  incline  250  feet  in  length  has  been  ran  on  the  sernn,  the  lower  pai-t  of  which 
changes  its  dip  from  35°  to  25°.  Latei-al  diifts  have  been  mn  350  feet  to  tho 
east  and  ISO  feet  to  the  west,  the  lattei-  terminated  by  a  tliick  sandstone  dyke. 
Two  dikes  of  similar  materials  werc  met  in  the  other  drift,  one  foiu',  the  other 
nine  feet  thick. 

AhoutljSOOtonsof  coal  were  taken  from  this  mine  np  to  the  close  of  lS66,when 
optrations  were  suspended  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  them  on.  In  1SC7  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  working  this  mine,  under  tho  titlo  of 
the  Phosiiis  Coal  Mining  Company.  Operations  now  give  hotter  promise  of 
success.  The  original  owners,  having  no  other  machinery  than  a  hand  pump  and 
windlass,  labored  under  disadvantages.  Tho  coal,  owing  to  the  expense  of  labor, 
cost  S7  50  per  ton,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  Tho  new  company,  having 
puraps  and  hoiBting  gear  worked  by  steam,  can  obtain  it  at  less  expense. 

The  first  cargo,  500  tons,  &om  this  mine  since  it  has  been  reopened,  was  received 
at  San  Francisco  in  August,  1867,  where  it  sold  at  $12  per  ton,  costing  the  com- 
pany $6  per  ton  to  deliver. 

The  English  government  steamer  Zealous  has  been  supplied  from  this  mine, 
Tlie  engineers  of  that  vessel  speak  favorably  of  the  coal,  stating  that  it  makes 
less  soot  in  the  flues  and  less  ashes  than  any  other  obtained  on  the  coast. 

The  new  company  have  extended  the  workings  on  the  original  incline  to  1,300 
feet,  where  tho  seam  is  nearly  four  feet  thick.  In  making  lateral  drifts  from  the 
bottom  of  tho  incline,  the  dikes  mentioned  as  interfering  with  the  workings  on 
tho  upper  levels  were  not  met  with,  though  these  lower  drifts  were  oxtendod  300 
feet  northeast  and  neaiiy  700  feet  northwest. 

About  40  men  are  at  present  employed  at  the  mine,  who  take  out  100  tons  of 
coal  per  week. 

Investigations  by  experienced  mining  engineers  and  geologists  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  extensive  bod  of  coal  in  Clallam  valley,  of  which  the 
seams  above  described  are  but  the  margin. 

A  bore  29S  feet  deep  was  sunk  in  this  valley  in  1866,  at  a  point  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  tho  bay.     It  passed  through  tho  following  foiToations : 

Feet.   Inches, 

Sandstone 11  H 

Till 1  0 

Sandstone 5         0 

Till 7  0 

Hard  sandstone 1  0 

Beds  of  hard  clay 5  0 

Sandstone 48         0 

Fire-clay 5 ,       0 

Sandstone 4  G 

TiU 1  G 

Sandstone,  in  beds 8       10 

Till 5  0 

Sandstone 1  C 

Till G  6 

Sandstone 3         G 

Till 1  4 

Clay,  in  beds 12  G 

Hard  freestone 0        10 

Sandstone 13  6 

Coal 0  8 

Below  this  the  bore  passed  through  altemate  layers  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate,  till  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  machinery. 
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It  if;  a  matter  of  eomo  importance  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  of  the  deposit  in  this 
locality ,  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  Fuea  Straits  mine  is  such  that  a  good  supply 
oi  it  is  desirable, 

Othub  Coal  Mines  in  Washisgton  Teeritoky. — In  July,  1867,  the  Coal 
Creek  Itoad  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wasliington  Territoiy,  was  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  the  tenitorial  legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  road  and  malting  other  improvements  for  developing  the 
coal  mines  opened  to  the  east  of  that  town.  These  mines  are  reported  to  con- 
tain excellent  coal. 

A  seam  of  coal  lias  heen  recently  opened  near  Monticello,  Cowlitz  county, 
al>out  740  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Diablo.  Some  of  it,  tested  on  boai'd  tho 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels,  was  found  to  bo  good  for  stKSam 
purposes,  burning  with  a  clear  flame  and  but  Kttlo  smoke,  leaving  but  a  small 
residue  of  ashes. 

Coal  in  Nevada. — It  is  believed  by  persons  who  have  travelled  over  this 
State  that  good  coal  exists  near  its  northern  and  western  boundaries. 

A  seam  of  lignite  is  reported  to  have  been  found  during  the  past  summer  a 
few  miles  from  Hiko,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  near  the  Pahranagat  ■ 
district. 

The  surveyors  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  coal  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  near  Crystal  Peak,  con- 
venient to  tho  Truckeo  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  line  of  that  rail- 
road. 

Parties  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  among  tho  Goose  Creek  mountains 
report  croppings  of  coal  at  several  places  in  that  part  of  tho  State.  The  Goose 
Creek  mountains  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  above  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt.  Coal  has  been  known  to  exist  in  those  mountains  for  many 
years.  The  early  emigrants  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1850  frequently  spoke  of 
having  seen  it 

An  inferior  quality  of  coal  is  known  to  exist  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  western 
Nevada,  and  in  the  Walker  river  country. 

Coal  in  Utah. — A  seam  of  bituminous  coal,  about  six  feet  thick,  has  been 
explored  on  "Webber  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  It  ia  nearly 
horizontal  in  position,  overlaid  by  strata  of  sandstone  and  a  deposit  of  conglomo- 

Coal  has  also  been  found  at  Beaver  creek,  about  300  miles  south  &om  Salt 

The  Vakcoitvee  Island  Mines  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  Exports 
in  June  from  the  Nanaimo  mine  reached  3,636  tons,  and  July  4,676  tons. 

The  imports  of  this  coal  at  San  Francisco  during  the  past  three  years  haa  been 
as  follows:  1865,  18,181  tons;  1866,  10,852  tons;  1867,9,160  tons,  for  fo'st 
sis  morfths  only. 

CoNCLumKG  Remarks. — The  existence  of  coal  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  Pacific  has  been  known  wnce  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  seams 
cropping  out  in  the  face  of  nearly  eveiy  bluff  and  promontory  from  Oregon  to 
Sitta  are  too  conspicuous  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  cost  of  and  difficulty 
in  procuring  labor  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  tho 
pai-t  of  the  settlers  along  tho  coast,  have  retarded  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant resource.  The  condemnation  of  valuable  discoveries  by  pretended  experts 
on  aocount  of  presumed  subterranean  disturbances  in  the  vicinity  has  discouraged 
capitalists  from  testing  tho  value  of  many  gowl  mines.  It  is  proper  hero  to 
remark  that  the  subterraneous  distorhances  on  this  coast  are  remarkably  local  in 
their  effects,  im^ely  extending  for  any  considerable  distance.  The  developments 
in  the  Mount  Diablo  district  illustrate  this  fact,  Tho  section  in  this  district  on 
which  is  located  the  Peacock,  Paoheco,  and  San  Francisco  mines  is  found  to  bo 
so  much  broken  and  disturbed  as  to  render  tho  workings  of  thcso  mines  unproflt- 
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able,  while  to  the  north  and  south  fhc  coal  has  not  been  broken  or  displaced.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  many  bodies  of  coal  which  are  now  considered  too 
much  broken  to  pay  for  development  will  be  found  valuable  on  more  thorough 
examination. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  formation  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  surprising.  Mr.  Fou- 
eoult,  .1  French  gentleman,  who  spent  several  years  examining  the  northern  coast 
from  Washington  Territory  to  the  newly -acqiured  territory  of  Alaska,  states  that 
anthracite  exists  at  Skidegato  inlet,  Queen  Chaidotto's  island,  and  that  a  seam 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  is  seen  cropping  out  on  the  mainland  opposite,  about 
40  miles  distant.  Specimens  havo  been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were 
examined  by  competent  pei-sons,  who  pronounced  them  of  good  quality.  Tha 
extent  of  these  deposits  is  unknown,  but  they  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  anthracite  on  this  coast, 

Vancouver's  island  contains  sheets  of  'coal,  which  maybe  seen  cropping  out  at 
various  points  along  its  shores  on  the  east  and  west.  From  Capo  Flattery  t^ 
Admiralty  inlet,  in  "Washington  Tenitory,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  outcrop 
of  coal.  The  Fuca  Sti'aits  mine,  described  above,  is  only  16  miles  from  the 
croppings  on  Neah  bay.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  coast  is  destitute  of  a 
good  harbor,  or  doubtless  the  coal  would  havo  been  developed  to  a  much  .greater 
extent.  But  capital  and  engineering  skill  can  overcome  even  this  defect  if  the 
inducements  are  sufficient. 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal  deposits  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  though  yielding  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  are  quite  extensive,  and 
furnish  such  promise  of  improvement  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  supply  will 
be  sufficient  In  the  futui-e  for  the  demands  of  all  branches  of  industry  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Maebie,  Limestone,  &c. — The  use  of  marble  for  domestic,  artisti?,  aad 
fnnerai  pm-poses  is  very  general  in  Califoraia,  especially  in  San  Francisco. 
Marble  mantels,  tables,  and  slabs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  residence, 
workshop,  and  store.  The  graves  of  all,  save  the  ■utterly  friendless  dead,  are 
adorned  with  marble  tablet  or  monument  of  some  kind.  This  taste  has  created 
an  important  branch  of  productive  industry. 

There  are  fourteen  factories  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  mai'ble  in  San 
Prancisoo,  some  of  which  employ  30  or  40  men.  One  has  steam  machinery  for 
cutting  and  polishing  the  marble,  and  turas  out  3,000  feet  of  slabs  per  mouth, 
in  addition  to  tombstones,  mantels,  and  other  ornamental  work.  There  are  mar- 
ble factories  at  Sacramento  and  Marysville,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following 
towns  in  the  interior:  Stockton,  Sonera,  Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose,  Dow- 
nieville,  Folsom,  and  other  places.  Probably  1,000  persona  ai-o  employed  in 
California  quanying,  transporting,  and  working  marble. 

The  consumption  in  San  Fi-anciseo  averages  500  cubic  feet  per  month ;  the 
factories  in  the  interior  use  about  one-fourth  as  much ;  total  consumption  in  the 
State,  say  GOO  feet  per  month,  or  7,200  feet  per  annum.  The  avei^age  price  of 
mai'ble  at  present  is  $5  per  foot.  It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  this  business  amounts  to  836,000  annually.  The  value  of  mauu- 
factnred  marble  in  tho  State  is  estimated  at  S2,500,000. 

I'hc  most  singular  and  suggestive  feature  in  tliis  business  is  presented  in  the 
fact  that,  although  California  contMns  an  abundance  of  marble  of  great  beauty 
and  variety,  most  of  that  used  in  San  Francisco  is  imported  from  Italy  or  New 
York.  This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  tho  want  of  good  roads  and  cheap  trans- 
portation. It  is  found  more  economical  to  brinw  the  raw  material  from  Genoa, 
Italy,  including  transhipment  at  Bordeaux  or  Mai-seilles,  than  fi-om  the  foot  liills 
in  the  State,  less  than  100  miles  from  Stockton  or  Sacramento. 

There  are  two  firms  in  San  Praneisco  engaged  in  tho  importation  of  mai-ble. 
Bi  igadelli  &  Oo.  are  in  the  Italian  branch  of  the  business.    They  own  a  vessel 
of  300  tons  register,  sailing  between  San  Fi-aneisco  and  Genoa.    Large  qnanti- 
16 
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ties  are  brought  hy  Freneli  vessels  from  I'Vench  ports.  From  June,  1866,  to 
Jime,  1SC7,  tfiis  fiim  imported  S45  tons  of  Italian  mai'ble  imd  had  COO  tons  more 
on  tlie  way,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold,  leaving  orders  still  unfilled.  The 
present  price  of  Italian  marble  is  50  cents  per  superficial  foot,  In  slabs  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  in  blocks  of  ordinary  dimensions,  $5  per  cubic  foot; 
blocks  weighing  several  tons,  at  $6  per  cubic  foot.  California  marble  cannot  be 
laid  do(V-n  in  San  Trancisco  at  these  rates.  Myers  &  Co.  import  Italian  mai'ble 
from  New  York,  where  it  is  brought  in  vessels  from  Genoa.  This  firm  also 
imports  white  marble  from  Vermont,  wbich  sells  at  $1 5  per  cubic  foot,  being  nsed 
in  the  finer  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  ornamental  mantels  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  cost  $750  to  £11,000  each. 

The  marble  dast  used  in  the  preparafiou  of  effervescing  beverages  is  imported 
from  New  York.  Five  linndi-ed  tons  annually  are  consnme<l,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30  per  ton. 

Tue  cost  of  transportation,  which  gives  the  imported  marble  a  monopoly  of  the 
markets  along  the  coast,  prohibits  its  introduction  in  the  interior,.  All  the  facto- 
ries in  towns  above  Sacramento,  Maiysville,  and  Stockton  use  the  native  marble, 
because  it  is  cheapest  at  these  places.  Witli  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
Pacific  coast  marble,  as  compared  with  the  imported  article,  the  fact  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  excavated  from  near  the  surface.  None  of  the 
quarries  have  been  opened  to  any  considerable  depth;  consequently  the  marble 
is  scarcely  as  fine  in  color  or  texture  as  it  will  be  found  at  a  greater  depth.  Much 
of  it,  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  Italian,  loses  nothing  by  the  contrast. 
Mjuiy  samples  of  the  California  marble  are  superior.  The  block  of  white'  mar- 
ble, from  the  quarry  at  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  from  which  the  sculptor 
Deviue  formed  the  bust  of  the  lato  Senator  B;oderick,  compai-cs  favorably  with 
the  Carrara  in  color,  texture,  and  purity. 

The  recently-discovered  quarries  of  blaek  and  white  marbles  near  Colfax, 
Placer  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  will  probably  stop  the 
importations  firom  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the  black  marble  from  this  locality,  the 
exquisite  polish  it  retains,  and  the  advantage  the  owners  of  the  qnarry  possess  in 
railroad  communication,  which  enables  them  to  deliver  it  at  San  Fi-ancisco  cheaper 
than  the  Italian,  will  probably  mve  it  the  control  of  the  market. 

There  are  many  localities  in  Oafifomia  where  quarries  of  marble  are  known  to 
exist,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  remain  undeveloped.  A  belt  of  limestone 
traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  between  the  foot  hills  and  the  Sierras, 
said  to  be  30  miles  wide,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  topogi-aphy  of  the 
counties  famous  for  placer  gold,  particularly  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador, 
Nevada,  El  Dorado,  and  Placer  counties.  Tliis  belt  abounds  in  white  or  grayish 
marble;  and  it  is  not  improbable  marble  of  variegated  colors  will  be  found  on 
more  thorough  examination,  as  local  causes  are  known  to  control  the  color.  In 
illustration,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  gulch  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
between  Columbia  and  Gold  Springs,  Tuolumne  county,  there  are  bodies  of 
marble  of  a  jetty  blackness,  colored  by  manganese;  on  Matel6t  guleh,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east,  there  is  a  deposit  of  marble  which,  through  the  action  of  salts 
of  iron,  has  been  mottled  with  red,  brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  spots;  on 
Moi-mon  gulch,  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  arc  masses  of  marble  of  very  fine 
texture  veined  with  pale' green  by  the  action  of  chlorine.  This  variety  ol  color 
is  not  peculiar  to  that  locality,  but  may  be  observed  throughout  the  State.  The 
Snisnn  marble,  of  Solano  county,  and  the  blaek  and  white  marbles  recently 
found  near  Colfax,  Placer  county,  are  cases  in  point. 

Little  attention  has  thus  far  been  paid  to  the  mai'ble  qiianies  of  the  Sta1«, 
because  the  working  of  them  has  not  been  profitable,  except  in  a  few  localities. 
As  soon  as  railroads  and  cheaper  labor  shall  remove  existing  impciliments, 
they  ivillpiobably  become  a  source  of  profit,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
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The  most  important  quames  at  present  worked  are  the  following : 

TwniAN  Diggings. — This  qaarry  is  locatetl  on  the  limeatone  belt,  above 
refeiTfid  to,  in  El  Dorado  connty.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  A  considerable 
qnantity  of  marble  has  been  taken  from  it,  dai-kly  and  coarsely  marked  with 
gray  and  black.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  large  masses,  but  has  a  smeary  appear- 
ance in  small  pieces;  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  wbich  it  retiuns  well. 
Monnments,  after  exposure  for  10  years  to  the  hoat  and  eoM  peculiar  to  the  foot 
lulls  of  California,  are  as  bright  and  glossy  on  the  surface  and  edges  as  when 
erected. 

ITie  Columbia  is  located  on  the  same  limestone  belt,  on  the  Tuolnmne  county 
side  of  south  fork  of  Stanislaus  river,  near  Abbey's  Fer^,  70  miles  from  Stock- 
ton, the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaijuin  liver.  This  quarry  was  opened 
in  1860,  and  lias  been  well  developed.  The  quality  of  tho  mai-blo  is  flue  in 
grain  and  nearly  white,  ivith  pale  gray  pendlllngs,  and  has  improved  with  the 
depth  of  the  workings.  Blocks  of  20  feet  square,  without  flaw  or  blemish,  may 
bo  obtained  from  this  quarry.  Machinery  was  erected  for  working  it,  and  a  mill 
built  for  cutting  the  blocks  into  slabs  and  polishing  them.  The  works  conasted 
of  a  revolving  derrick  yith  a  boom  60  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  which  two 
men  could  take  blocks  weighing  10  to  15  tons  fi^m  any  part  of  the  quarry  and 
place  them  on  cai-s  which  ran  on  a  track  laid  around  it  and  conneolad  ivith  the 
mill.  This  mill  had  100  saw's  and  four  polishing  maohines,  moved  by  water 
power.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  cut  here  between  1863  and 
JS6G.  The  increase  of  importations,  erection  of  similar  machinery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  impossibility  of  sending  the  product  to  mai'ket  dming  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads,  has  caused  the  proprietors  to  cease  operations, 
except  during  the  summer.  Some  of  the  handsomest  monuments  in  tlie  State  are 
made  of  this  marble;  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  laf«  Senator  Broderick, 
in  the  Lone  Mountain  cemetery,  at  San  Francisco,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 

The  Golf  as  Qcabries. — ^The  most  noted  of  these  was  discovered  iu  1866, 
in  tho  mountains  boi-dering  the  Bear  river,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Colfes,  Placer  county,  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Paciiic  railroad. 
The  marble  differs  from  all  others  found  on  the  coast,  being  a  dark  gray,  with 
jet  black  venation.  When  polished  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  mantels  in  the 
new  Bank  of  California  are  made  of  this  marble,  which  contributes  to  the  beauty 
of  the  interior  of  tliat  stmetm-e. 

The  proprietors  of  the  quany  are  among  the  first  to  derive  direct  benefit  from 
ihe  Central  Paciiio  railroad,  and  their  case  illustrates  how  great  an  advantage 
that  road  will  be  in  developing  the  i-esources  of  the  State.  Without  such  a 
means  of  transportation  the  mai'blo  could  not  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco  for 
less  than  $20  per  ton;  with  it  fiisight  is  only  $8  per  ton.  The  owners  of  tho 
iiuarry  at  Columbia  pay  $10  per  ton  for  hauling  their  marble  to  Stockton  when 
llic  i-oada  are  good,  but  from  512  to  $15  per  ton  during  the  winter,  with  an  addi- 
'Aon  of  $2  per  ton  from  that  place  to  San  Francisco  by  water.  The  expenses 
Tor  transportation  ai«  still  higher  from  the  Indian  Diggings  quarry.  Expense 
Df  transportation  alone  has  thus  far  prevented  the  development  of  this  valuable 
-esource,  and  cost  the  State  as  much  for  imported  marble  as  would  have  nearly 
jaid  for  a  raibxiad  to  the  quarries. 

There  is  a  quany  of  nearly  white  marble  recently  discovered  on  the  Appleton 
-ancli,  about  seven  miles  from  Colfax  and  two  miles  fi-om  the  railroad.  Some 
Ine  blocks  have  been  sent  from  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Both  these  quarries  are  in  the  limestone  belt. 

The  SmscH  marble  is  found  in  the  Peleoo  Hills,  a  short  distance  north  of 
he  city  of  Suisun,  Solano  county.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  beds,  in  a 
leculiar  sandstone  formation,  and  is  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow, 
wantifully  blended  in  bands  and  threads,  similar  to  the  famous  stalagmites  of 
Gibraltar,  which  it  resembles  in  origin  and  structure,  as  well  as  in  appearance 
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It  lias  boon  formed  by  watei',  holding  bmo  md  iicn  in  bulution,  percolating 
througli  the  sandstone  and  depcsiting  the  nuneial  in  cavities  consequently  it  is 
only  foand  in  limited  quantity,  though  much  of  it,  of  on  impuie  quality,  is 
buined  for  making  lime. 

Other  Localities  wheee  Maeble  has  been  roirvD  — A  quairy  of  m'trble 
has  been  opened  recently  on  Butta  creek,  about  40  miles  from  Oro\ille,  Itutta 
county,  near  the  lately-discovered  iron  mines.  The  quality  is  good,  the  color 
gray  and  white,  and  the  depoat  extensive,  being  on  the  limestone  belt. 

There  are  other  localities  in  the  State  where  marble  lias  been  found,  but  the  . 
explorations  have  been  too  limited  to  determine  their  value. 

In  May,  1867,  Mr.  J.  It.  Brown  discovered  and  located  a  quarry  of  mai'blo  a 
few  miles  north  of  Auburn,  Placer  county,  of  a  nearly  white  color.  Samples 
sent  to  San  Francisco  are  considered  flno.    The  quantity  is  abandant. 

A  marble  quarry  has  also  been  found  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  in 
the  Coast  range. 

LiMESTOKE  ASB  LuiE. — The  supply  of  these  materials  is  abundant  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  California.  The  great  belt  of  limestone  so  frequently  referred  to 
furnishes  materials  for  lime  for  «ie  towns  in  the  foot  hill^s  and  among  the  Sierras; 
while  in  the  coast  range  there  are  other  calcareous  rocks,  which  supply  the 
demands  for  lime  in  the  toivns  and  cities  along  the  coast  and  on  the  pltuns.  The 
consumption  of  lime  at  San  Francisco  averages  about  100,000  barrels  annually, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  ranch 
of  the  Cailada  del  Eincon,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  white  raetamorphie  lime- 
stone, which  makes  good  lime.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  brought  &om 
Sacramento.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  that  vicinity, 
lime  is  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  near  Auburn  and  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
county.  About  5,000  barrels  are  brought  to  Sacramento  monthly  by  the  railroad, 
and  the  supply  is  increasing  with  the  facUities  for  its  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  imports  of  lime  at  San  Fiancisco,  since  1864,  have  been  as  follows : 

1864 73,553 

1865 90,037 

1866  89,786 

1867  (for  first  sis  months  only) 67,840 

Total 321,216 

Average  price  during  this  time,  ^2  2o  per  barrel.  The  consumption  of  lime 
in  San  Francieco  during  the  past  thi-ee  and  a  half  yeai's  has  cost  ®722,73fl.  The 
increase  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  during  the  latter  half  of  1867  has  greatly 
augmented  the  consumption  of  lime. 

The  construction  of  railroads  and  Increase  in  buildings  in  the  inteiior  towns 
lias  also  increased  the  consumption.  The  lime  used  for  vailous  purposes  in  the 
State  anmially  probably  exceeds  $1,000,000  in  value. 

The  Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  at  San  Francisco,  have  made  a  few  tons  of 
chloride  of  lime  as  an  experiment,  but  the  demand  for  tliis  compound  is  so  small 
on  this  coast  that  its  manufiicture  is  unimportant.  It  was  ascertained  in  making 
these  experiments  that  the  California  lime  will  not  absorb  as  much  chlorine  as 
that  made  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  a  vaiiety 
of  causes;  but  it  is  of  importance,  both  in  practice  and  to  science.  Some  of  the 
English  lime  will  absorb  60  per  cent  of  chlorine.  None  obtained  in  California 
woidd  take  up  30  per  cent.  The  general  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  imported 
cliloride  of  lime  does  not  exceed  10,     It  loses  its  strength  during  the  voyage. 

Other  Calcareous  Minerals — Solphatb  of  Liite, — 'fiierearo  deposits 
of  this  mineral  in  various  forms  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast.  Ii 
is  valuable  when  burned  as  a  fertilizer  on  heavy  clay  lands,  such  as  constitntf 
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ranch  of  "  tale"  and  "adobe"  bottoms  in  Califomia,  It  is  abtmdant  in  the  coast 
range.  A  body  of  it  is  fonnd  in  the  form  of  selenite  in  the  liills  near  Stockton, 
ivithin  a  few  miles  of  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  same  mineral  are  ktio\vn  to  exist  in  most  of  tlie 
mountains  which  have  been  examined  for  silver  in  Alpine  county,  among  the 
tlie  high  8ierras. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  alabaster,  is  found  in  Tuolumne,  Los  Angeles, 
Solano,  and  several  other  counties. 

Near  Silver  City,  Story  county,  Nevada,  alabaster  of  great  beauty  ig  found, 
but  it  soon  crambles  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  1862  this  deposit  was 
quamed  as  marble.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  blocks  cnfr  from  it  fell  to  pieces, 
and  were  useless  for  building  anA  ornamental  pmposes ;  but  it  makes  good  plaster 
of  Paris, 

Beds  of  friable  sulphate  of  lime  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sulphur  Springs, 
near  Red  Bluffs,  Tehama  county,  in  the  form  of  loose  grains,  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  thermal  springs,  which  cover  acres  of  ground  in  the  vicinity.  All 
the  hot  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  sulphate  of  lime,  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  tlie  Granite  mountains,  between  Chico,  in  Tehama  county,  and  Idaho,  there 
are  numeroos  deposits  of  gypsnm.  Anhydrate,  or  dry  sulphate  of  ]ime,  is  found 
in  Plomas  and  Sierra  counties.  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California, 
has  various  specimens. 

Excellent  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  exist  on  this  coa.st. 
Considering  the  simpleness  of  its  preparation  it  is  remarkable  that  its  manu- 
facture has  not  been  attempted.  The  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  amount  to 
about  6,000  barrels  annually  at  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per 
barrel,  or  nearly  $25,000  per  annum.     Nearly  all  imported  is  from  New  York. 

Dolomite  or  Magkesiam  Limestohe. — This  mineral  has  been  found 
diuing  the  present  year,  on  the  Merced  river,  between  Horseshoe  Bend  and  Don 
Pedro's  bai'.  It  is  fine  grained,  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  having  much  the 
appearaneo  of  "Turkey  stone,"  and  is  prized  for  hones  for  sharpening  razors, 
penknives,  &c.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  lithographic  limestone.  The  deposits 
aro  abundant,  and  it  may  ultimately  bo  found  an  important  resource. 

Eydeaulic  Limestone. — California  contains  depositaof  this  valuable  mineral, 
of  good  quality.  The  best  known  are  found  in  a  range  of  hills  at  the  back  of 
Benicia,  Solano  county.  Hydraulic,  or  Benicia  cement,  as  it  is  called,  is  made 
hero  in  considerable  quantities,  a  company  having  been  incorporated  in  1860 
for  the  purpose  of  carTjTng  on  its  manufacture.  The  company  has  good  machineiy, 
kilns,  and  the  necessary  arrangement  for  making  several  thousand  barrels  per 
mouth.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  business  by  the  action  of  the  State 
harbor  commissioners,  who  having  chaise  of  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall,  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  have  had  experiments  made  with  the  various  cements. 
The  Benicia  cement  proving  satisfactory,  has  been  selected  for  use  in  the  wall, 
which  will  be  sevei'al  miles  in  length,  and  of  great  depth  and  thickness,  and 
will  consequently  require  many  thousand  tons  of  cement.  This  action  of  the 
commissioners  has  had  a  tendency  to  remove  a  prejudice  that  had  been  cultivated 
by  interested  parties  against  the  California  cement.  The  imports  of  cement  have 
been  heavy  for  several  years  at  San  Francisco,  the  damp  natm-o  of  the  founda- 
tions in  the  business  portions  of  the  city  requiring  the  bricks  or  stones  to  be  laid 
in  cement  for  several  feet  in  estensive  buildings.  In  1866,  33,813  barrels  were 
imported,at  a  cost  of  $01,648,  During  the  first  six  months  of  1867,  14,617 
b^els  were  imported,  at  a  cost  oi  $50,000.  These  figures  show  the  importance 
of  this  business. 

The  minei'al  in  the  vicinity  of  Benicia  is  found  in  a  series  of  deposits  extend- 
ing for  several  miles.  Though  there  does  not  appeal  to  bo  any  regulai  stratum 
of  it,  there  is  sufficient  to  last  for  many  years,  should  the  consumption  reach  100,000 
ban-cls  annually. 
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Hydiaulic  limestone  is  a  eub-tiarbouate  of  lime,  wliicli  owes  ite  value  to  its  prop- 
erty of  hardening  under  water,  to  a  certain  proportion  of  clay  in  its  composition. 
Too  much  clay  causes  it  to  set  too  slowly,  while  too  little  renders  it  unfit  for  use 
as  a  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  mate  thia  explanation  to  render  the  following 
Btatements  intelligible ; 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  mineral  at  Benicia,  the  one  making  a  cement 
wliieh  hardens  very  rapidly,  the  other  voiy  slowly.  Experience  and  observation 
prove  that  a  combination  of  the  two  makes  a  hard,  durable  cement,  which  may  be 
regnlated  to  harden  in  any  required  time.  Common  limestone  esists  near  the 
cement  roclt.  The  workmen  first  employed  in  making  the  cement,  not  being 
awai-e  of  the  difference,  mixed  all  together  in  the  kilns;  the  consequence  was  to 
spoil  the  whole,  and  give  the  product  a  bad  character  in  the  market.  But  the 
pracesses  for  its  preparation  aro  now  better  understood,  and  tlie  workmen  more 
experienced.  Such  contaminations  are  avoided,  and  a  reaUy  good  cement  is 
prepared. 

This  Benicia  cement  stone  is  of  a  dark  yellowish  color,  speckled  with  black, 
tolerably  soft;  breaks  with  a  dull,  earthy  fracture,  ivithout  any  appearance  of 
crystalization. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  the  esperime'nts  made  with 
various  kinds  of  cements,  to  test  the  time  each  reriuu'es  for  "setting"  in  the  au- 
and  under  water: 


setting    Time  setting 


let  quality  Benicia  cement 

2d  quality  J3enioia  cement 

Miitureof  both...... 

KoBian  cement 

Eastern  cement 

Miiture  of  equal  parts  Benicia  cement  and  sand 

Miitare  of  one  part  of  Benicia  cement  and  two  parts  sand,. 


This  cement  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drainage  and  water  pipes. 
There  are  several  feetories  of  these  articles  in  California,  Miles  of  such  pipe 
ai'e  laid  down  in  San  ITrancisco.  Other  places  in  the  Coast  range  and  foot  hills 
have  been  found  where  cement  stone  is  known  to  exist.  On  the  banks  of  Hos- 
pital cieek,  a  few  miles  south  of  Corral  Hollow,  San  Joaquin  county,  there  is  a 
deposit  of  it  similar  in  appearance  and  composition  to  that  worked  at  Benicia, 

Within  the  past  few  months  a  hydraulic  limestone  has  been  discovered  in 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  Columbia  river,  about  seven  miles  noi-th  from 
Astoria.  Works  ate  in  course  of  erection  to  manufacture  cement  at  tliis  place. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  mineral  will  be  found  abundantly  all 
alon"  thia  coast  whenever  an  intclhgent  search  shall  be  made  for  it.  The  meta- 
mor^iosis  of  the  rooks  in  the  Coast  range  has  been  of  a  nature  to  form  it  exten- 
sively. 

Okcgok. — Limestone  and  marble  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  State  and  the 
Tcnitories  north  and  west  as  in  California.  As  mentioned  in  the  report  on  iron, 
the  Oregon  smelting  works  have  to  import  the  limestone  used  in  that  establish- 
ment fi-om  the  Island  of  San  Juan.  The  limestone  formation  extending  fi-om 
Siskiyou  to  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  does  not  appear  to  extend  into  Oregon. 
At  all  events,  its  existence  has  not  been  reported. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  bed  of  limestone  on  Beaver  creek,  Clackamas  county, 
abont  18  miles  fi-om  the  Willamette,  is  considered  of  much  importance  by  the 
local  press.    It  is  presumable  this  mineral  is  scarce  in  that  part  of  C 
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Nevada. — In  addition  to  tbe  alabaster  mentioned  above,  in  Story  county, 
cement  rock  has  been  found  in  the  Pinewood  dislilct,  Hamboldt  county,  and  at. 
many  other  places.  No  marble  lias  thus  far  been  found  in  tliia  State,  but  there 
is  sufficient  eai'bonate  of  lime  in  other  forms,  in  neai'ly  all  parts  of  it,  to  supply 
material  for  mating  Ihne  for  building  pmposes, 

BciLDiKG  Materials. — The  mountainous  nature  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  geolo^oal  formations  to  which  the  r-ocks  composing  the  mountains  belong, 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  great  vaiiety  of  bulling  materials.  Few  countries 
possess  greater  abundance  or  variety  of  these  materials  than  California,  and  there 
are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
comparing  tlio  merits  of  tho  materials  used  in  other  countries  with  those  obtained 
at  home,  than  are  presented  at  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  days  of  this  city 
everj'thing  was  imported,  from  bread  and  clothing  for  its  inhabitants  to  lumber, 
brick  and  stone  for  their  houses.  The  city  hall  is  built  of  Australian  fi-eestone, 
several  of  the  banks  and  other  large  edifices  aro  built  of  China  granite,  and  there 
aro  hundreds  of  steps,  pillars,  lintels,  and  other  portions  of  buildings,  of  saiid- 
Btono  and  granite  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  Tlio  founda- 
tions of  many  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  city  are  laid  on  imported  bricks.  Bono 
of  these  materials  are  found  to  be  as  durable  or  as  handsome  as  those  since  obtained 
in  California,  In  this,  as  in  other  mineral  resources,  the  cost  of  labor  and  ti-ans- 
portation  has  impeded  development.  It  is  only  imder  favorable  conditions  that 
stone  for  building  will  pay  to  ship  to  San  Fi'ancisco  fi-om  the  interior  of  the 
State;  while  the  cheapness,  oxcellence,  and  abundance  of  the  lumber,  and  the 
general  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  cause  these  mat«rJal8 
to  bo  used  for  building  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  State.  Tho  intro- 
duction of  iron  mouldings  for  the  decorative  portions  of  large  structui-es  prevents 
a  demand  for  stone  for  such  purposes.  The  Bank  of  California  building,  at 
San  Francisco,  is  the  only  structure  of  cut  stone  of  any  magnitude,  outside  of 
tho  government  fortifications,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
little  attention  is  paid  to  opening  quarries  to  test  the  quality  of  the  stone.  The 
consumption  of  stone  is  confined  to  granite  for  curbing  and  paving  the  streets, 
and  the  basements  and  steps  for  a  few  of  the  more  cosUy  buildings  at  San  Fran- 

The  following  details  concerning  the  supply  of  building  materials  will  show 
how  varied  and  valuable  they  are  in  Calilbmia : 

Gkasite. — Quarries  of  this  rock  arc  in  nearly  every  county,  inclading  portions 
of  tho  foot-hills  or  sierras.  But  as  none  of  them  are  convenient  to  i-^roads  or 
rivers,  except  the  following,  only  these  will  be  referred  to : 

The  oldest  and  best  known  is  located  near  Folsom,  Placer  county ;  another 
quany  worked  to  some  extent  exists  at  Natoma,  in  the  caOon  of  the  American 
river,  a  few  miles  from  the  first ;  another  at  Bocklin,  22  miles  fi'om  Sacramento; 
and  a  fourth  at  Pepryu,  28  miles  from  that  city.  The  last  two  are  on  the  lino 
of  tlie  Central  Pacific  railroad. 

'rhere  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  rock  from  these  several 
quanies.  That  fi«m  Folsom  is  hard  and  dark,  containing  feathery  crystals  of 
black  hornblende  in  patches,  on  a  dai'k  bluish-giuy  ground  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
Veiy  little  mica  exists  in  any  of  tho  California  gi-anite.  That  fix)m  Natoma  is 
as  dart  as  that  from  Folsom,  but  the  components  being  more  evenly  distributed 
gives  it  a  lighter  appearance.  Tho  stone-cutters  consider  this  the  best  rock  for 
smooth  blocks.  It  has  a  clean  and  fresh  appearance,  never  changing  color.  Tho 
granite  from  Eocklin  is  of  a  nearly  snowy  whiteness,  remarkably  fine  grained, 
and  free  from  stains  and  blotches,  and  is  eusceptible  of  a  fine  finish.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  State  oapitol  at  Sacramento  is  being  built  of  this  stone.  The 
mouldings  and  other  architectural  ornaments  arc  cut  with  sharpness  and  elegance. 
The  lower  portion  of  tho  structure  is  built  of  the  Folsom  stone,  which  has  a  dark 
and  dingy  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  lighter  and  marble-like  stone  above. 
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The  fortifications  in  course  of  construction  near  San  Francisco  are  l)ein»  built 
of  Penrjn  eranite,  which  is  somewhat  dai'ber  than  that  from  Eocklin,  but  lighter 
than  the  others  descrihed  above.  The  basements  of  nearly  all  the  large  stores 
and  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  ai-e  built  of  Folsom  rock.  The  qnaiiies  at 
Itocklin  arc  veiy  extensive.  It  is  possible  to  break  off  blocks  of  largo  dimen- 
sions— ^masses  100  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep,  and  10  feet  thick,  have  been 
qttan'ied  out  and  afterwards  split  into  smaller  blocks,  of  any  required  thieknesB, 
flCTOSs  the  grain,  by  means  of  ^ids  and  sledges.  The  ix)ck  splits  evenly.  There  is 
a  body  of  this  rock  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth  and  of  nnknown  depth. 

In  San  Frandsco  we  10  stone-yards,  at  ivhich  about  350  men  are  employed 
dressing  and  trimming  granite  for  building  and  paving  purposes.  ITiese  yards 
uso  about  400  tons  of  stone  pei'  month.  TTie  curbs  and  crossings  of  the  principal 
streets  arc  made  of  this  rock.  Thei'c  are  20  miles  of  such  curbing  and  cross- 
walks. The  Central  Pacific  railroad  carties  about  5,0O0  tons  of  granite  from 
Itocklin  and  Penryn  to  Sacramento,  the  gi'eatcr  portion  of  which  is  brought 
to  San  Francises  by  schooners.  About  1,000  tons  per  month  are  brought  from 
the  quarries  at  Folsom  and  Natoma, 

The  price  of  granite  at  San  Francisco  is  SI  50  per  cubic  foot,  or  $31  per  ton 
in  blocks  delivered  at  the  wharf.  The  cost  of  trimming  it  is  high ; '  stone-cutters 
being  paid  S54  per  day  in  gold  for  nine  hours  wort. 

Sandstones,  &C. — Brown  stone  of  good  qiwility  for  building  purposes  is 
quarried  near  Hayward's,  Alameda  county.  Some  of  this  stone  is  used  in  the 
city  cometeries  aa  bases  for  monuments  and  for  building  vaults.  Its  sombre 
appearance  is  considered  an  advantage. 

Greenish-gray  sandstone  is  obtained  from  Angel  island,  ia  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Of  this  beautiful  atone  the  new  building  of  the  Bank  of  Califomia 
has  been  built.  The  scroll-ivork  and  sculpture  on  the  front  are  fine  and  smooth 
in  outline  as  if  cut  in  marble,  while  the  color  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Each  pillar-,  lintel,  and  post  of  the  doors  and  windows  is  formed  of  a  single  block, 
some  of  them  10  feet  in  length.  The  wheels  used  in  the  linseed  oil  lactory  at 
Steamboat  Point  are  also  made  of  Angel  Island  stone.  These  wheels  are  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  IS  inches  thick,  each  weighing  five  tons. 

In  several  of  the  interior  counties  are  deposits  of  a  variety  of  trachytes,  form- 
ing portions  of  table  mountain,  which  make  good  materials  for  buildings.  It 
is  genei-ally  of  a  pinkish  or  gray  color,  fine  in  grain,  and  when  first  taken  from 
the  quarry  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  trimmed  with  a  common  hatchet,  but  a  few 
months'  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  quite  hard.  A  valuable  deposit  is  found 
near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  county.  Wells  &  Fargo's  office,  several  hotels, 
and  other  buildings  in  that  town  arc  made  of  it.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
14  years  old,  and  the  stones  in  them  retain  the  marks  and  edges  as  when  first 
made, 

A  quarry  of  freestone,  of  a  pale  drab  color  and  fine  texture,  is  found  near 
Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  from  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines. 

Near  the  Merced  river,  in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Valley 
and  Stockton,  there  are  beds  of  freestone  well  adapted  to  building  purposes. 
The  stone  is  of  a  pleasant  pinkish  tint,  with  wavy  lines  of  brown  and  purple, 
and  is  compact  and  stands  exposure  well.  With  cheap  transportation  it  would 
become  a  favorite  for  many  purposes,  as  it  can  be  cut  cheaper  than  granite,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  building  than  marble,  and  is  more  elegant  and  lEirable  than 
brick. 

Bricks. — The  manufacture  of  bricks  is  canied  on  extensively  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  State.  The  tough  cla^  of  the  Sacramento  valley  probably  makes 
the  best.  Some  of  the  earth  used  m  one  or  two  localities  along  the  coast  in 
early  times,  contained  a  per  centum  of  soda  and  potash.  Such  bricks  are  ill- 
suited  for  a  climate  as  humid  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  The  moisture  causes 
the  alkali  to  exude,  injuring  the  paint  or  plaster  with  which  the  bricks  are  covered. 
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The  consumption  of  bricks  at  San  Francisco  amounts  to  about  100,000,000 
annuallj".  Tie  average  pric«  is  $13  per  1,000.  About  80,000,000  are  used 
annually  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  at  an  average  cost  of  S16  per  1,000,  Until 
recently  the  bricks  made  were  the  product  of  hand  labor.  A  brick-making 
machine  ivas  introdaced  in  July,  1867.  The  increase  of  building  consnmes  all 
tlat  are  made.  The  city  corporation  uses  many  millions  annnally  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  of  which  there  are  10  miles  within  the  city  limits. 

KooFiKG  Slates. — Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  slate  oa  this  coast, 
but  little  of  it  fit  for  roofing  purposes  has  thus  far  been  found.  The  use  of 
shingles,  asphaltttm,  and  tin  for  roofing,  which  are  so  much  cheaper  and  lighter 
than  slate,  is  almost  general,  so  that  but  little  inducement  is  held  out  to  fumisli 
slatc.  In  1865  a  company  was  organized  in  Amador  county  for  the  parpose  of 
working  a  slate  quarry  found  in  tliat  county.  Experienced  Welsh  slaters  were 
interested  in  the  enterprise.  They  say  the  Amador  slate  is  quite  equal  to  any 
found  in  Wales.  The  causes  above  stated,  together  with  the  cost  of  labor  and 
transportation,  rendered  the  enterprise  unprofitable,  and  it  was  abandoned.  No 
(loabt  a  proper  search  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  an  aljundant  supply  of  roof- 
ing slates  on  this  coast. 

Steatite,  oe  Soapstoiie,  though  not  strictly  a  building  material,  is  classed 
under  this  head  because  it  is  valuable  in  various  departments  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures. There  ai'o  localities  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  coast, 
except  Arizona,  where  this  mineral  is  known  to  exist  in  great  abundance,  but 
its  consumption  is  limited  at  present.  Only  one  or  two  depoats  are  found  pro- 
fitable to  work,  and  these  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  There  ia  but  one 
establishment  on  the  coast  for  the  manafiioture  of  articles  firom  soapstone.  This 
is  at  San  Fi'ancisco,  where  it  was  commenced  in  1866.  As  mai-ble  can  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  tliis  stone,  its  use  is  confined  to  blocks  for  lining  furnaces,  slabs 
for  the  chemical  works,  linings  for  stoves,  beds  for  ovens,  &c.  Its  peculiar  property 
of  standing  a  high  temperature,  and  retaining  the  heat  a  long  time,  makes  it  val- 
uable for  such  purposes.  About  200  tons  are  used  at  San  Francisco  annually ; 
part  of  it  in  the  form  of  powder  by  soap-makers,  chemists,  boot-makers,  and  others. 
Twenty  tons  of  this  powder  are  sold  annually  at  $3  per  100  pounds.  Tlie  price 
of  the  stone,  in  blocks,  is  $i  80  per  cubic  foot,  or  340  per  ton.  In  slabs  of  one 
inch  thick,  75  cents  per  superficial  foot. 

5Iost  of  that  used  at  San  I^raneiseo  is  brought  from  near  Placerville,  El  Dorado 
county,  where  the  company  owning  the  factory  have  a  claim  containing  3,000 
feet  in  length  on  a  bed  of  this  material  363  feet  wide,  and  there  are  "extensions" 
on  the  same  "lead"  for  miles  on  both  ades  of  the  ori^nalclEum.  Other  quames 
are  worked  to  some  extent — one  near  Sonera,  Tuolumne  county ;  another  on 
Santa  Catalina  island,  off  the  southern  coast,  near  Santa  Barbara;  another  on 
the  south  of  the  San  Jesi?  valley,  near  the  dty  of  San  Jos^,  in  Santa  Clara 
countyj  another  at  Copperopolis,  in  Calaveras  county,  &c. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Placerville  amounts  to  $12  per  ton  for  freight 
alone,  divided  as  follows:  For  hauling  by  team  from  quarry  to  railroa*!,  nine 
and  a  half  miles,  $6  per  ton;  by  railroad  to  Sacramento,  40  miles,  S4  per  ton; 
to  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  $2  per  ton. 

The  Calitbmia  steatite  is  superior  to  that  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  States  or 
Enmpo  for  many  important  purposes.  It  contains  neither  mica  nor  iron.  The 
Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  an  extensive  establishment,  u^es  steatite  to  line  the 
retorts  for  distillation  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds.  When  commencing  opera- 
tions this  company  imported  steatite  from  New  York,  which,  owing  to  its  con- 
tdning  mica  and  iron,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  fumes  of  the  acids.  Induced 
to  try  some  of  the  California  stone,  it  was  found  to  last  for  a  long  time,  the  tuiida 
having  bat  little  effect  on  it. 

Don  Abel  Steams  states  that  when  ho  came  to  California,  io  1825,  the  com- 
mon people  cooked  their  food  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  which  is  abundant 
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in  all  tlio  aoutliern  counties,  and  almost  as  soft  as  wood.  These  "crocks"  were 
made  of  various  azes,  usnally  about  an  inch  thick  on  the  sides  and  two  inches 
on  the  bottom.  Snch  vessels  are  occasionally  foand  by  the  surface  miners  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Parcels  of  California  steatite  have  been  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  used  for  various  purposes. 

The  fumaees  at  the  copper-smeltmg  works  at  Aubrey  City,  Arizona,  are  lined 
with  steatite  taken  from  Santa  Catalina  island. 

Clays. — Under  this  heading  will  be  included  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  glass,  colors,  &c. 

As  ah-eady  stated,  refei-enee  can  only  be  made  to  such  products  of  the  earth 
as  arc  of  immediate  economical  importa.nco.  Many  minerals  of  interest  and 
prospective  value  must  necessarily  be  passed  without  notice,  and  several  articles 
of  dissimilar  natures  are  included  under  one  head,  for  the  purpose  of  seeming 
iionciseness. 

Clay,  suitable  for  the  manufocture  of  fire-bricks,  is  found  beneath  the  coal  in 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines,  in  Contra  Costa  county;  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada 
county ;  near  Colusa,  Colusa  county,  and  at  other  places  in  California,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon. 

Clay  suitable  for  pottery  is  found  near  Marsh's  creek,  six  miles  west  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  coal  mines;  also  at  Pratt's  HUI,  near  lone  City,  Amador  county, 
in  the  foot-hills. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  all  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  In  California  there  are  factories  of  eaithenware  at  San 
Francisco ;  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county ;  San  Antonio,  Alameda  county;  Mon- 
tei-ey,  Saeramento,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  at  several  other  places. 
lu  Nevmla  there  is  a  pottery  near  Vu;ginia  City,  at  which  brownstone  ware  is 
made  from  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity.    There  are  several  potteries  in  Oregon. 

The  establishment  at  Antioch  was  commenced  in  1867.  Various  kinds 
of  eai'thenware,  both  coarse  and  fine,  are  mado  hero.  It  ^ves  employment  to 
about  a  dozen  mouldeis  and  thi-owers,  and  a  number  of  laborers.  The  potters 
work  by  contract,  earning  from  $3  to  $7  per  day,  according  to  their  industry  and 
the  description  of  wares  made. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  California  is  singularly  illus- 
trated by  the  artielea  mado  at  this  pottery.  The  French,  German,  Mexican, 
Eussian,  Chinese,  and  other  nationalities  represented  here,  ea«h  require  differ- 
ently-sbapod  crocks  and  pots  in  their  culinaiy  and  other  domestic  arrangements. 
The  storehouse  of  the  pottery,  in  which  a  stock  of  these  goods  is  kept,  presents 
a  ourious  medley  of  oddly-shaped  articles  made  from  designs  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  all  classes  of  customere. 

Some  of  the  moulded  teapots,  jugs,  and  water-pitchers,  made  in  imitation  of 
French  and  English  ware,  are  veiy  handsome,  and  exhibit  the  excellence  of  the 
material  used  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  Fancy  articles  of  many 
kinds,  cornices  and  mouldings,  crucibles,  muffles,  fire-bricks,  and  tiles,  drainage 
pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  used  by  the  local  manolaetories,  are  made 

The  clay  is  obtained  from  the  deposit  which  nnderlies  the  coal  at  Mount  Diablo. 

The  pottery  at  San  Francisco  is  located  at  the  Mission.  Stoneware  and  utensils 
used  by  refiners,  assayers,  metallurgists,  arrista,  and  manufacturers  are  made  here. 
Tlie  clay  is  obtmned  from  a  deposit  near  Michigan  Bar,  Saci-amento  county. 

There  is  a  bod  of  good  iire-elay  near  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county. 

Kaolin. — ^Depodts  of  this  clay  are  found  in  Marin,  Amador,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  and  several  other  counties.  It  exists  in  many  places  in  the  coast 
range,  the  foot-hills,  and  the  high  Sierras.  One  of  tlio  most  noted  of  these 
deposits  is  at  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county.  In  El  Dorado  county  there  is 
a  pecuhar  deposit  of  pure  white  clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
ill  the  vicinity,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
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Pipe  Clay. — This  material  has  been  found  near  Dutch  Flat,  PJacei-  county, 
aiitl  at  San  Jose,  Contra  Costa  county ;  also  in  Tuolumne,  Amador,  and  Calaveras 
counties,  and  at  several  other  localities  in  the  Coast  i-ange  and  foot-liills. 

COLOEING  Eabths,  &c. — Terra  de  sienna,  umber,  i-ed,  yellow,  and  otber 
ochreous  coloring  earths,  are  found  in  abundanco  and  pnrity  in  many  places 
in  the  Coast  range  and  foot-hilla  of  California.  Several  deposits  have  been 
ojiened.  The  colors  prepared  from  them  aie  varied  and  excellent.  The  limited 
mailtet  for  their  sale,  and  the  impoi-tations  from  tho  Atlantic  States  and  Europe, 
render  theirmanufacture  on  a  large  scale  unprofitable,  though  considerable  quan- 
tities ai-o  used  by  the  local  painters  and  othera. 

Tho  most  noted  of  these  ochi-eoue  deposits  was  discovered  in  1860,  near  the 
town  of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  county.  Six  well-defined  beds  of  ochre  have 
been  found  in  tliis  locality,  which  range  iwm  10  to  20  feet  thiclt,  and  extend 
from  El  Humbre  ci-eek  to  San  Pablo  bay,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  1862 
a  company  was  organized  to  make  colors  from  these  materials.  A  factory,  with 
a  20-horse  power  steam  engine,  for  grinding  tho  colors,  was  ei-ected,  and  about  100 
tons,  of  as  many  as  S4  tints,  from  white  to  black,  embracing  a  palo  bull'  and 
bright  vennJUion,  were  prepared.  But  the  canses  above  mentioned  rendered  the 
enterprise  unprofitable,  and  itwas  abandone<l  within  a  year  of  its  commencement. 
Some  of  the  colors  made  are  as  bright  to-day  as  when  first  prepared. 

In  1SC6  a  deposit  of  terra  de  sienna  was  found  on  Gold  gulch,  about  six  miles 
from  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Clara  county.  Yellow  ochre  is  found  in  the  same 
locality. 

Tliere  are  bodies  of  coloring  earth,  red,  purple,  iind  white,  about  five  miles 
«  est  of  lone  City,  Amador  county,  which  form  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as 
Pratt's  Hill,  a  promontory  estenduig  some  distance  into  tho  Sacramento  valley 
from  tho  foot-hills. 

Beds  o^  eienna  and  umber  exist  in  tlio  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara  connty.     Fuller's  earth  is  found  in  the  same  locality. 

lied  ochi-6  is  found  on  Ecd  Rock,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  other 
places  along  the  coast. 

The  above  loctdities  arc  named  because  the  materials  found  in  them  have  been 
used  and  are  knomi  to  be  valuable.  But  there  are  many  localities  where  color- 
ing earths,  clays,  &c.,  are  known  to  exist,  which  are  omitted  because  they  have 
not  been  developed. 

Saistds. — Since  the  inti-oduction  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  San  Francisco, 
the  quality  of  the  sand  along  the  coast  has  been  tested  in  order  to  obtsun  a  sup- 
ply of  such  as  is  best  adapted  to  this  business.  Much  of  the  sand  obtained  along 
tho  shores  of  tho  harbor  of  San  Francisco  contains  too  mnch  uun  to  be  used  in 
making  glass.  Keai  the  harbor  of  Monterey  there  is  an  exhaustless  supply,  free 
from  impurities.  The  sand  used  by  the  glass  factories  is  imported  chiefly  from 
this  place.  A  small  quantity  is  obtMned  along  the  bay  shore  in  Alameda  county, 
neni'  Oakland.  Eight  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz  there  is  a  liill  of  wliite  sand 
well  adapted  to  glass-making,  being  free  from  iron  and  manganese. 

The  sand  dunes,  which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  tte  scenen^  at  some  points 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  do  not  contain  materials  suitable  for  glass-making. 
The  pbky  hue  of  these  dunes  is  imparted  by  the  grains  of  iron  they  contain. 
Tliey  ai'e  not  wittout  valne  nevertheless.  Parties  owning  them  make  as  lai-ge 
a  levenuo  from  then-  product  as  is  derived  from  equal  quantities  of  fertile  soil. 
Tliis  sand  is  adapted  to  building  purposes,  for  which  it  is  used.  Small  vessels 
are  employed  in  carrying  it  to  Hapa  and  other  conntiea  where  suitable  sand 
is  scarce.  Such  vessels  ai-e  charged  $5  per  cargo.  It  sells  at  §1  50  per  ton  to 
brickmakers  and  builders  in  the  interior. 

1'ho  consumption  of  sand  for  glaes-making  is  considerable.  Two  glass  works 
at  San  Francisco  make  $250,000  of  glassware  annually,  giving  em^oyment  to 
about  I5U  men  and  boys.     These  works  make  neai'ly  all  the  wine  bottles,  carboys^ 
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dcmijolms,  pickle,  spice,  and  sauce  bottles,  &c.,  useA  in  California.  They  aJso 
make  lamp  chimneys,  vials,  and  chemical  glasses.  The  Pacific  Glass  Works 
was  ostabUshed  in  1S60,  and  has  been  enlarged  daring  1867.  It  recently  made 
12  retorts  of  white  glass  for  one  of  the  local  chemical  works,  each  of  which  holds 
20  gallons;  and  24  others  of  16  gallons  each,  for  another  chemical  establish- 
ment. These  operations  show  the  capacity  of  the  glass  works,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  tho  chemical  preparations  ma*le  in  San  l>ancifioo.  Glass  fortholight- 
lionsea  In  this  distiict  was  made  at  one  of  these  factories.  Preparations  are  nearly 
complete  for  mamifcictuTing  window  and  plate-glass, 

PujMBAGO,  OE  Blacklead. — This  mineral  is  found  in  several  localities  in 
California  and  Nevada.   Tho  largest  deposit  exists  near  Sonom,  Tnolnmne  county. 

As  the  exports  from  that  placo  have  recently  assumed  some  commercial  import- 
ance, a  description  of  tho  principal  mine  there,  and  of  tho  processes  used  to  pre- 
pare the  lead  for  market,  may  be  interesting. 

The  Eureka  Plumbago  Mise  was  discovered  by  its  present  owners  in 
1853,  while  they  were  working  a  placer  mine  in  the  vicinity.  Its  value  was 
not  ascertained,  however,  till  1865,  when  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  mineral  is  contaminated  near  the  snrfece  could  be 
separated.  Since  that  discovery,  several  hundred  tons  of  plumbago  have  been 
collected,  neai'ly  all  of  which  has  been  exported  to  England,  Pi-ance,  and  Ger- 
many, the  demand  being  very  limited  in  California,  Theretnms  from  the  shipments 
to  Europe  have  been  satisfactory.  The  work  of  development  has  since  been 
caniedon  successfully.  The  exports  to  Liverpool  amounted  to  300  tons  between 
July  and  September,  1S67,  tho  estimated  value  of  which  Is  $100  per  ton.  There 
is  some  plumbago  at  present  in  cootso  of  shipment,  Tho  total  quantity  sent 
&om  the  mine  up  to  1st  of  September,  1867,  was  about  500  tons. 

The  Mike. — ^The  lode  or  vein  from  which  this  mineral  is  obttuncd  extends 
about  4,000  feet  in  a  northeasterly  du'ection,  conformable  to  the  general  stratifica- 
tion of  tho  conntry,  and  ranges  from  20  to  40  feet  in  width.  It  is  considerably 
broken  np  and  mixed  with  the  surrounding  earth  and  rock  to  tho  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface.  Below  this  it  appears  to  be  well  defined  between  walls  of 
sandstone  and  elaystone.  It  dips  irregularly  to  tho  east,  in  some  places  being 
nearly  vertical,  at  others  lying  at  varions  angles.  The  northern,  or  under  side, 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  coarse,  pliable,  yellow  sandstone,  which  is  much  broken 
near  the  surface,  bnt  is  compact  and  solid  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  upper 
side  is  enclosed  in  a  soft  clay  slate,  which  rapidly  disintegrates  upon  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  but  is  sharply  defined  and  hai'd  below.  The  lode  is  frequently 
divided  by  lenticular  masses  of  this  clay  slate,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  thickness,  which  have  their  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lode.  It 
is  also  divided  by  lateral  dikes  of  sandstone,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  under- 
lying wall  rock,  but  harder.  The  whole  tbrmation  abuts  on  the  eroded  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  which  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  and  topography 
of  that  section  of  the  foot-hills  which  embraces  Tuolumne,  Oalavei'as,  and  Amar 
dor  counties. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  tho  lode  to  the  depth  of  65  feet,  revealed  the  fact  that  tho 
mineral  is  purer  and  more  solid  at  that  depth  than  near  the  surface.  At  tho 
greatest  depth  reached  it  was  found  to  be  25  feet  wide,  and  much  of  it  sufiicioutly 
pure  to  be  shipped  without  any  preparation. 

PitocESSES  FOK  Cleaning  the  Ore. — As  stated  above,  a  great  portion  of  the 
mineral  taken  out  below  the  surface  influences  is  shipped  without  any  prepara 
tion  whatever.  Two  laborers  extract  and  sack  about  two  tons  of  tlie  pm-o 
materia!  daily.  Such  of  it  as  is  contaminated  by  admixture  \vith  the  wall  rock  or 
tho  enclosed  masses  of  clay  slate  is  wheeled  out,  washed,  and  dried  before  ship- 
ment. All  the  opemtions  in  the  mine  are  caiTied  on  in  open  cuts ;  everything 
taken  out  from  the  surface  downwards  being  washed  that  is  not  pure  enough  to 
ship  without  such  preparation. 
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The  Separaxikg  Woeks. — These  consist  of  reservoirs,  settling  vats,  aud 
dryiiii;  fi-atnes.  The  chief  washing  appai-atos  conaets  of  a  sort  of  aiTasti-a,  or 
paddbng  macliine,  having  a  bed  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  water-tight  sides  three 
feet  liigh.  In  the  centre  of  this  vat  Is  a  stout  upright  post  with  fonr  ai-ms  sot  at 
right  angles,  to  which  are  attached,  by  chains,  four  wooden  fi-ames  with  oaken 
teeth,  like  roughly  made  harrows.  The  teeth,  or  P^,  are  only  intended  to  stir 
up  the  materi^s,  which  i-eadily  separate  in  water.  To  grind  them  would  render 
the  separation  difficult.  A  small  water-wheel  sets  this  apparatus  in  motion,  and 
separates  abont  50  tons  daily,  the  average  of  which  produces  30  per  cent,  of  pure 
graphite,  which  ig  separated  by  passing  a  small  stream  of  water  tln^jugh  the 
machiae.  The  graphite,  being  finer  and  Ughter  than  the  sand  and  shtte,isheld  sus- 
pended near  the  smiace  of  the  water,  which  passes  out  through  a  shallow  spout 
near  the  top,  taking  the  graphite  with  it,  felling  gently  into  a ''  sand  bos,''  a  long, 
sliallow  trough,  in  which  any  remaining  impurity  is  precipitated.  From  this 
box  the  water  containing  the  fine  particles  of  gi-aphite  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  large  reservoirs  capable  of  holding  from  3  to  20  days'  protluction.  After 
remaining  in  these  reservoirs  for  about  24  hours,  the  graphite  subsides  to  the 
iHittom  in  the  form  of  a  blact  slum,  the  water  above  being  quite  clear ;  this  is 
let  off  by  means  of  suitahlo  arrangements  for  that  pnrposo,  till  the  sediment 
is  only  sufficiently  fluid  to  flow,  when  it  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow  vats 
an'anged  conveniently  around  the  resersoh-s.  An  exposure  to  tho  sun  for  24 
hours  in  these  vats  is  sufficient  to  diy  it  to  the  consistence  of  tough  clay,  when 
it  is  cut  up  into  irregularly-shaped  blocks  and  placed  on  wooden  staging  for  a 
few  hours  and  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  is  then  put  up  in  sacks  weighing  about 
300  pounds  each. 

The  capacity  of  tho  works  at  present  is  sufficient  to  turn  out  500  tons  per 
month,  but  it  can  bo  indefinitely  extended  to  meet  the  demand.  In  addition  to 
the  puddling  machine  thero  ai-c  several  small  separating  apparatuses,  which  are 
worked  by  fiand,  producing  about  five  tons  of  blacklead  per  week. 

The  labor  on  the  mine  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  of  whom  there  are  abont 
30  employed,  who  are  each  paid  $8  per  week  without  board. 

A  great  waste  of  material  occurs  fi-om  tho  want  of  experience  in  working ; 
still  the  mine  is  profitable. 

The  Costs  op  Peodoction. — The  owners  estimate  the  costs  for  excavating, 
washing,  diving,  and  bagging  tho  pure  material  at  $1  per  ton.  The  sacks  used 
cost  about  S2  for  each  ton.  Freight,  by  teams  to  Stockton,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  ranges  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  (the  distance  is 
about  05  miles;)  from  Stockton  to  San  Pi-ancisco,  by  steamer,  $1  50  per  ton; 
by  sailing  vessels,  $1  per  ton ;  from  San  Frandsco  to  Liverpool,  whence  all  that 
can  bo  pi-opared  is  sent,  the  freight  is  from  Sil2  50  to  $14  per  ton,  or  thus: 

Cost  of  preparation  per  ton ?l  00 

Bags,  per  ton 2  00 

Freight  to  Stockton,  per  ton 9  00 

Freight  to  San  Franciseo,  per  ton 1  50 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  pet  ton 14  00 

CommissioDB,  insurance,  &c.,  per  ton — lH  GO 

Total  cosla ^0  00 

Its  market  price  is  about  SlOO  per  ton. 

Other  Deposits  of  Graphite. — Other  bodies  of  this  mineial  are  found  in 
Califoinia  and  Nevada,  but  they  are  all  inaguificant  in  value  when  compared  to 
tliat  above  described.  Among  them  is  one  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Sonora, 
about  a  mile  south  irom  the  Eureka  mine.  This  has  been  worked  to  some 
extent.  It  is  probably  part  of  the  main  lode.  There  is  another  body  of  it  on 
Jarvis's  ranch,  near  Gold  Springs,  about  four  miles  north  from  the  Eureka,  also 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main  lode.     It  has  not  been  examined  sufficiently 
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to  test  its  exteat.     Small  deposits  of  this  mineral  aro  found  in  Marin 
and  Sierra  counties. 

A  Ijody  of  metamorphosed  limestone  esists  on  the  border  of  Tomales  bay,  in 
the  Coast  range,  which  contains  graphite  in  thin  scales.  There  is  a  somewhat 
eimilar  deposit  near  Summit  City,  Alpine  county,  among  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Another  body  of  plumbago  is  found  neai'  Fort  Tejon,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada. 

Tho  Bun'eyors  engaged  by  tho  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  report  the 
existence  of  this  mineral  in  the  Tnickee  canon,  Nevada,  also  near  Crystal  peafe.  , 
It  lias  also  been  found  in  Storey,  Washoe,  Ormsby,  and  lander  counties,  in  that 
State,  but  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  though  but  little  effort  has  boon  made 
to  test  the  quality  below  the  surfiice. 

Importakce  op  Graphite  in  the  Akts. — Iteference  to  some  of  the  pur- 
poses for  vv-hich  this  mineral  is  used  in  the  arts  and  manvfactures  will  exhibit  the 
influence  a  full  supply  of  it  mil  have  on  these  important  branches  of  industry. 

The  manufiicture  of  blacMead  pencils  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Europe.  Millions  of  these  indispensable  arlicles  are  annually  imported. 
No  suitable  material  for  their  manuiiictm'e  has  heretofore  been  discovered  in  our 
own  dominion. 

Crucibles  made  of  this  material  are  indispensable  for  melting  gold  and  silver, 
because  they  withstand  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  melt  these  metals,  and 
do  not  absorb  the  motal.  It  is  also  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
By  coating  the  gimns  with  graphite  they  are  not  only  polished,  but  their  explo- 
sive power  is  greatly  increased.  Good  blasting-powder  contains  nearly  one-t«nth 
of  its  weight  in  graphite. 

It  is  also  of  importance  in  the  art  of  electrotyping,  being  one  of  the  best  known 
conductors  of  electricity  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  employed  as  an  anti-friction  for  the  bearings  of  heavy  machinery. 

Also,  for  covering  the  moidds  for  iron,  brass,  and  bronzo  castings,  imparting 
a  smooth  siuface  to  these  metals,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes  not  necessary 
to  particularize. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  supply  of  this  mineral  in  Em\)pe,  that 
in  18C0,  when  a  Mr.  Brockedon  invented  a  process  by  which  the  powder  from 
the  Em'opean  mines  was  solidified  by  hydmulic  pressure,  he  was  hailed  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  was  honored  by  special  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
highest  scientific  associations  and  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Tho  plumbago  obtained  in  California  is  so  much  finer  and  purer  than  that 
prg>ared  in  Em-ope,  that  a  demand  for  it  has  already  boon  created. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  same  pressure  {50,000  tons)  used 
to  solidify  the  powder  of  graphite  will  also  solidify  iron  filings,  pulverized 
anthracite,  and  other  impurities,  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  a  process  affords 
a  convenient  means  for  adulteration  ;  while  the  simple  but  effective  process  used 
in  Cahfoi-nia  leaves  tho  gi-apliite  pure.  This  mineral  will  probably  become 
in  time  an  article  of  export. 

Sait.— Next  to  coal,  no  mineral  is  more  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State 
than  salt.  Of  this  article  the  States  and  Tenitories  on  tho  Paeific  coast  po^ess 
an  abundance.  But  for  the  high  price  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  difiiculties 
of  transportation,  it  might  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Union. 

The  following  statoment  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  salt  deposits 
on  this  coast  and  the  extant  of  their  development. 

Salt  in  Califoenia. — The  product  at  present  reaches  about  25,000  tons 
annually,  about  three-fourths  of  which  is  made  in  Alameda  county,  on  tho  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  works  for  concentrating  and 
evaporating  tho  waters  which  cover  the  marsh  land  in  that  locality.    These  works 
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extend  from  Centrevillo  to  tlie  San  Lorenzo  CTcek,  !i  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
They  axe  the  property  of  17  companies,  and  some  individuals.  The  aggregate 
capital  invested  is  about  81,300,000,  One  huiwlixkl  laborers  are  employedin  the 
business  during  the  season.  Tho  works  are  such  as  ai-o  nsoally  constructed  for 
obtaining  salt  from  sea  water,  and  do  not  i-equire  special  description.  Till  recently 
the  salt  collected  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  experience  lias  effected  an 
jniprovemeot.  There  are  six  steam  mills  in  San  Francisco,  chiefly  employed  in 
cleaning  and  preparing  it  for  domestic  purposes.  The  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  is  about  $350,000.  These  mills  during  1866  ground  and 
prepared  24,500  tons  of  bay  salt,  which  will  probably  be  exceeded  dm-ing  1867, 

llio  works  commenced  in  1860.  Tlie  importation  of  foreign  salt  has  since 
fallen  off.  The  total  imports  for  1866  did  not  exceed  7,000  tons,  about  5,000 
of  which  were  from  Carmen  island,  Gulf  of  California,  and  3,000  from  Liverpool, 
which  consisted  of  a  refined  article  for  table  and  dairy  use.  The  quantity  imported 
ft-om  England  in  1867  is  less  than  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  the  local  salt  makers 
preparing  a  better  article  which  they  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Salt  works  are  established  in  San  Bernardino  county,  tho  products  of  which 
were  formerly  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  But  tho  cheapness  of  the  bay 
salt  and  the  costs  of  transportation  from  so  great  a  distance  have  driven  it  out 
of  this  market,  though  it  is  used  in  tho  southern  connties. 

In  1867  works  for  collecting  salt  were  erected  near  San  Eafaol,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

Safine  springs  and  marslies  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  from  which  salt 
is  obtained ;  but  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  locality,  no  estimate  of  the  amount  can 
be  made. 

A  spring  about  14  miles  from  Los  Angeles  yields  a  good  salt,  shipments  of 
which  were  formerlj'  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Five  hundred  tons  of  it  were  received 
in  1866,  but  for  the  i-easons  given  in  tho  case  of  San  Bernardino,  it  is  now 
unprofitable  to  transport  it  so  great  a  distance. 

A  deposit  of  salt  is  found  in  the  Tehachepi  valley,  Tulare  county,  from  which 
a  small  quantity  was  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1867. 

Salt  beds  and  salme  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Kem  river,  Tulare 
coimty,  10  miles  fixim  tho  mouth  of  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas.  Tlio  countiy  for 
miles  is  imprecated  with  salt.  Holes  dng  in  the  ground  doling  the  wet  season 
fill  i-apidly  wifli  brine,  which  depowts  a  coating  of  salt  when  dried  during  the 


Tho  consumption  of  salt  has  increased  in  California  during  the  laet  four  years, 
owing  to  the  demand  created  by  now  manufectures.  The  cod  fishery  in  the  Ochotsk 
sea,  commenced  in  1864,  requires  a  supply  of  the  coarse  article.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  this  fishery  in  1865  cured  587  tons  of  fish ;  in  1866,  960  tons,  and  in 
1867  will  probably  cure  1,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  pork  and  beef  packing  has  increased  the  consumption  of  salt, 

Tho  success  of  tho  chlorination  process  for  working  auriferous  snlphnrets  has 
also  increased  the  consumption,  the  chlorine  used  being  generated  from  this  mine- 
ral. Tho  clilorination  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Grass  valley,  Nevada  county, 
consume  about  1,000  tons  per  annum. 

Formers  consume  it  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  on  light,  gravelly, 
or  heavy  loamy  soils  intended  for  wheat.     They  also  use  it  in  baling  hay,  &o. 

Tho  increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  materially  increased  the 
demand  for  refined  salts.  The  returns  of  42  counties  for  1866  show  a  production 
ui  2,250,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  product  of  cheeso  iu27  connties amounted 
to  1,001,782  pounds,  Tho  product  of  both  butter  and  cheese  will  probably  be 
one-half  larger  in  1867  than  in  1866.  These  figures  show  the  importance  of  the 
salt  trade,  and  the  reasons  for  predicting  its  future  increase. 

Salt  in  Okegon  is  prepared  from  brine  obtained  from  springs,  of  which  there 
are  numbers  in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  valleys,  and  at  other  places.     Salt 
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works  arc  located  in  Douglas  county,  in  tlio  TJmpqna  valley,  wHcIi  for  several 
yeai-s  past  have  produced  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  of  salt  daily  during  the  sum- 
mor  season.  But  the  distance  fr-om  Portland,  the  chief  mariet,  preventa  the 
o^vnera  fr-om  deriving  any  advantage  trom  that  mai'ket.  A  clieapei-  supply  is 
furnished  irom  the  works  erected  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley. 

The  Willamette  Salt  Woees  ai-o  located  about  13  miles  fi-om  Portland, 
half  way  between  that  city  and  St.  Helens,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette  slough.  A  range  of  low  hills  at  this  locality  extend  nearly  east 
and  west  for  about  20  miles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  salt  springs.  From 
ono  of  them  the  brine  used  by  the  works  is  obtained.  By  means  of  a  single  fur- 
nace this  spring  yielded  fi-om  600  to  700  pounds  of  salt  daily  when  the  works 
were  commenced ;  but  for  Bevoral  months  past  it  has  yielded  4,000  pounds  per 
day.  _ 

This  salt  is  pure  and  white.  Samples  of  it  analyzed  by  Professor  W.  P.  Blaltc 
were  found  to  be  free  from  lime  and  magnesia,  making  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  in  preparing  butter,  fish,  and  meats. 

Mr.  Blake  took  samples  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  where  it  was  admired  for  its 
crystallization,  purity  and  color. 

Springs  ill  JaclcBon  county  produce  about  10,000  pounds  annually  of  a  similar 
quabty  of  salt 

Beds  of  rock  Salt  arc  reported  to  exist  near  the  base  of  Mount  Jefferson,  in 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Salt  rtr  Nevada, — There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  salt  as  the  State  of  Kevada.  Thousands  of  acres  of  its  surface 
are  covered  with  saline  mai-shes  and  beds  of  salt,  and  there  are  lofty  mountains 
within  her  borders  composed  of  rock  salt  of  the  purest  quality.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  deposits  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
miscellaneous  resom-ces  of  Nevada. 

Salx  nr  Arizona,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Pahranagat,  has  been  discov- 
ered near  tlie  Sluddy  river,  about  100  roiles  from  the  Big  bend  of  the  Colorado. 
This  body  of  rock  salt  is  stated  to  bo  nearly  a  mile  wide,  several  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  400  feet  high. 

Salt  im  Utah. — The  Great  Salt  lake,  in  this  Ter-ritory,  is  a  prolific  som'ce 
of  this  mineral.    Its  waters  aie  more  saline  than  Hiose  of  any  similar  lake  known. 

Caeues  Island  Salt  is  obtained  fi-om  Camnen  island,  near  the  harbor  of 
Loreto,  Lower  California,  about  1,800  miles  from  San  Prancisco.  Tliia  bed  of 
salt  is  three  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide,  and  isthe  property  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  who  supply  it  to  vessels  at  a  stipulated  price.  It  has  recently 
been  leased  or  purchased  by  the  Holliday  Steamship  Company,  It  is  similaj-  in 
quality  and  appearance  to  that  found  at  Sand  Springs,  Nevada,  Like  it  the 
supply  is  peipetual.  Every  excavation  fills  with  a  fresh  deposit  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  also  solid,  and  has  a  pinky  tint  when  taken  out  of  the  pits,  but  .soon  i3rum- 
bles  and  whitens.     California  imports  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Pkice  op  Salt  has  greatly  declined  since  the  establishment  of  the  worka 
in  Alameda  county.  The  present  prices  are  :  Liverpool,  stored,  $25  to  $27  per 
ton ;  Carmen  island,  $12  to  $16  per  ton ;  Bay,  $8  to  $13  per  ton.  These  prices 
are  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  Caiinen  island  and  Bay  during  1S66,  the 
£ilhng  off  in  importations  and  increase  in  the  demand  having  enhanced  the  value, 

AsPHALTDM. — This  mineral  is  abundant  in  California,  but  has  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Territories  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Though  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  natm'o  and  of  the  same  origin  as  petroleum,  and 
usually  found  in  combination  with  that  substance,  it  is  different  in  appearance, 
and  is  applied  to  different  pnij)Oses.,,As  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  coast, 
it  is  classed  under  a  sepai-ate  heading. 

The  principal  deposits  of  asphaltum  are  found  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  It 
is  seen  along  the  coast  fiom  the  Kayamos  river,  the  line  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
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county,  to  tlie  boundary  line  of  Los  Angelos.  In  this  distance  it  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms — hard  as  roct,  soft  as  putty,  oozing  fi:om  the  cliffs  in  lazy  streams 
like  molten  pitch,  or  flowing  clear  and  liquid  like  oil.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  deposit  underlies  the  country  embraced  within  bounds  above 
given,  and  extending  from  Buena  Vista  lake  to  the  sea.  A  spring  of  it  bubbles 
Tip  in  the  ocean  several  miles  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  tlie 
idand  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Near  Carpentaria  solid  blocks  of  it  lie  piled  up  on  the  sea  beach,  while  near 
the  Dos  Pueblos  ranch  it  is  found  as  glassy  and  brittle  as  rosin.  Near  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura  the  earth  for  many  acres  is  covered  with  it  in  various 
stages  of  hardness.  Deposits  of  a  siroilar  character  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Santa  Inez  river,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kayamos,  to  the  eastward,  and 
near  Buena  Vista  lake,  to  the  south. 

The  most  accessible  deposit  is  on  the  Galeta  ranch,  about  nine  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara.  The  residents  of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  supplied  themselves 
with  materials  for  roofing  their  houses  and  paving  their  streets  from  this  deposit 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
same  and  other  pui-poses. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  asphaltum  here  covers  300  acres,  and  extends  some 
distance  under  the  sea.  Masses  of  it  are  seen  enclosed  in  the  rooks  which  form 
the  cliffs  along  that  portion  of  the  coast.  In  some  places  it  is  quarried  and  car- 
ried in  boats  to  vessels  anchored  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  others  it  is  gath- 
ered up  along  the  beach,  when  it  is  loaded,  in  the  following  manner :  The  vessel 
waiting  for  a  cargo  is  anchored  some  300  feet  from  the  shore.  A  hawser  is  fast- 
ened to  the  land;  on  this  a  large  block  is  riven,  by  means  of  which  a  ftatbottomed 
boat  is  hauled  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore,  just  tax  enough  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  surf  which  breaks  continuously  on  the  open  coast.  The  party  on  shore, 
having  collected  two  or  three  tons,  pile  it  on  a  cart  with  a  single  pair  of  high 
wheels,  when  tliree  or  four  yoke  of  oxen,  trained  for  the  purpose,  haul  it  through 
the  surf  to  the  boat,  into  which  it  is  shifted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
cattle  employed  in  this  business  are  completely  submerged  by  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, -bat  they  appear  used  to  it,  and  stand  patiently  up  to  their  ears  in  the  salt 
water.  The  boat,  when  loaded,  is  dmwn  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  block 
on  the  hawser.  This  is  a  crude  way  of  performing  such  work,  and  will  soon  be 
abandoned,  as  increase  of  business  has  induced  some  parties  to  constmct  a  wh^f 
of  sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  to  come  alongside  to  load. 

There  are  deposits  of  hard  asphaltum  at  points  between  the  rivers  Gaviota  and 
Buenaventura,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea  beach ;  also  on  the  ranches  of  Lagana, 
Todos  Santos,  Los  Alamos,  and  others,  ranging  from  30  t*  50  miles  fr-om  the 
sea ;  but  none  of  these  are  used  as  a  source  of  supply  at  present. 

The  Pacific  Asphaltum  Company  have  a  quarry  of  this  mineral  six  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  from  which  shipments  are  mado  to  San  Francisco.  The  asphaltum 
is  hard  and  black,  reqmring  to  be  blasted  with  powder  to  break  out  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  In  July,  1867,  it  presented  a  face  30  feet  in  depth  by  75 
feet  in  length,  very  compact  and  of  good  quality. 

Previous  to  1S67  most  of  the  asphaltum  used  at  San  Francisco  was  brought 
from  Santa  Barbara  county,  the  rest  from  Los  Angeles.  Recently  conaderable 
quantities  have  been  received  from  San  Buenaventura.  The  latter  article  sells 
at  $17  per  ton  when  that  from  other  places  is  offering  at  $15  per  ton. 

About  2,000  tons  are  annually  used  in  San  Francisco  for  making  sidewalks 
and  roofs  of  buildings,  purposes  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  when  properly  pre- 
pared. There  are  a  dozen  firms  in  San  Franeieee-eB^ged  in  this  business.  II 
affords  employment  to  about  130  men.  It  was  introduc^-as-^^aterial  for  pave- 
ment in  San  Francisco  in  185S'.  At  the  present  time  the  pmrfpal  thorough- 
fai'cs  have  the  sidewalks  laid  with  it.  Some  of  it,  after  a  trial  of  10  years, 
exposed  to  a  variable  climate,  is  still  hard  and  smooth.  It  is  also  used  for  other- 
17 
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purposes,  and  its  consumption  is  increasing.  The  Spring  Valley  Wat«r  Com- 
pany use  it  for  coating  their  pipes,  lining  tlieir  reservoirs,  &c.,  for  wliich  it  is 
better  adapted  than  cement  or  paint. 

Many  of  the  springs  on  this  coast  deposit  asphaltum ;  others  e:Kiide  petrolex.m. 
None  of  the  petroleum  springs  or  lagoons  north  of  Cape  Mendocino  produce 
asphaltum.  Some  of  the  springs  in  Santa  Barbara  and  other  southern  counties 
do  not  deposit  asphaltum,  though  in  the  midst  of  those  that  do.  The  petroleum 
Bpring  on  the  Caflada  Larga  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  class. 

The  deposits  of  asphaltum  in  California  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  very  large 
demand.  The  present  price  (August,  1867)  for  asphaltum  delivered  at  San 
Francisco  is  from  $15  to  S20  per  ton.  At  tho  quarries  and  along  the  coast  it 
may  be  had  from  83  to  $5  per  ton. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  quanies  of  asphaltum  were  opened  near  Alviso, 
10  miles  north  of  San  Jose  and  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara,  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Both  of  these  points  are  convenient  to  tho  lino  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  railroad. 

PETKOLEOai. — IHfferences  of  opinion  between  scientific  authorities  respecting 
the  mode  of  occarrenee,  quality,  and  quantity  of  petroleum  in  California  havo 
impiured  public  confidence  in  this  resource.  Many  peraons  have  invested  time 
and  money  in  searcUmg  for  "oil"  in  localities  where  it  does  not  exist,  because  , 
experts  said  it  would  be  found  there ;  while  others  have  permitted  good  petro- 
leum to  run  to  waste  because  experts  said  it  would  not  yield  oiL  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  take  sides  with  either  the  "oil"  or  "no  oil"  party.  The  dis- 
cussion and  its  results  are  only  referred  to  in  order  to  show  why  this  product  has 
not  been  more  extensively  developed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Tale,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Titles  to  MininjT  rilaims  in  Cali- 
fornia, says; 

Aceording  to  flie  results  nrrived  at  by  the  State  geological  sarvey,  there  are  two  questions 
settled  in  regard  to  bituminous  oils :  liret,  that  with  the  facilities  and  couditioES  nhich  now 
exist,  Hsphaltum  ciinaot  be  profitably  used  for  the  manufacture  of  burning  or  lubricatiD^  oil : 
and,  secondly,  that  uo  fiuid  oil  exists  on  the  surface  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  collect- 
ing in  a  large  way. 

Professor  Whitney  says  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this : 

"It  is  probable  that  flowing  wells  will  beabuck  by  boring,  as  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
TBuis,  and  that  these  will  deliver  a  liquid  oil  or  petroleum  in  GufBcient  quantities  to  tske  up 
the  business  and  carry  it  on  in  a  large  way.  The  question,  tbon,  whether  the  geologicA 
structure  and  couditions  in  the  Coast  ranges  south  of  San  Francisco  bay  are  such  as  lo  jus- 
tify a  large  expenditure  of  money,  in  the  expectation  of  striking  copiously-flowing  wells  by 
boring  to  a  considerable  deptb,  is  discussed  and  answered  in  the  negative  upon  the  followiug 
geological  facts : 

"  The  great  bituminous  slate  formation,  of  tertiary  ^e,  estends  throuKh  California  from 
Los  Angelea  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino.  No  doubt  it  contaius  oituminous  matter 
enough  to  supply  the  world  lor  an  indefinite  period,  could  this  be  made  available  without 
expense.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  skata  of  this  formation,  all  through  the  region 
north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  ai'e  turned  up  at  a  high  angle  in  tbis  respect,  occupying 
a  very  different  position  from  the  oil-producing  beds  in  the  eastern  States.  There  the  strata 
!u  which  the  petroleum  is  found  in  abundance,  and  in  which  all  the  wells. which  yield  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  material  are  sunk,  are  horizontal  or  inclined  at  a  very  moderate 
angle.  Nowhere  is  oil  obtained  in  large  quantity  where  thestvatnm  in  which  it  originates  is 
exposed  to  the  air  by  being  turned  up  on  edge,  or  is  only  covered  bj  light  and  porous  accu- 
mulations of  detritus.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident :  the  oil  ia  slowly  elaborated  or 
brought  together  in  a  certain  bed  or  set  of  beds,  and  nuless  confined  in  some  waj  so  that  it 
cannot  escape,  it  must  be  forced  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  hydrostatic  pressure, 
or  that  of  gas  generated  at  the  same  time,  when  it  escapes  and  is  lost;  to  allow  it  to  accumu- 
late, there  must  bo  an  impervious  covering  of  rock  over  the  oil  stratum  proper,  which  will 
confine  the  fluid  material  within  limits,  and  allow  it  to  accumulate  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  air.  For  this  reason  a  large  flow  of  oil  on  the  surface  cannot  be  considered  as  a  favor- 
able indication  for  boring  wells,  and  much  less  can  heavy  accumulations  of  asphaltum  be  so 
regarded.    If,  then,  flowing  wells  are  struck  in  California,  it  ts  more  likely  to  be  in  those 

Sortious  of  the  region  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  where  the  bituminous  slates  are  less 
isturbed  and  not  set  upon  edge,  and  where  they  may  perhaps  be  covered  by  formations  of 
later  age,  which  will  act  as  covers  and  receptacles  for  the  elaborated  oil.    In  the  Coast  range* 
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south  of  tbe  bay  of  Moaleroy,  as  tho  biluminous  shales  are  overyivhere  turned  up  on  edge 
and  bftve  no  cover  of  impervious  rock,  the  infarence  is  unavoidable  that  flowing  wells,  or  at 
least  those  deliyetiog  any  considerable  qnantity  oC  liquid  petroleum,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  got  by  boring  to  any  deplb ;  the  probabilities,  at  least,  are  decidedly  against  it.  While, 
Ihpreforo,  we  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  and  prudent  expenditure  of  small  amounts  to 
tost  the  question  whether  fluid  oil  can  be  obtained  in  California  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay 
a  moderate  profit  on  a  boaajide  investment,  we  would  caution  all  against  paying  to  speca- 
lators  an  immense  premium  for  the  privilege  of  making  these  experiments  on  lamls  which 
tiey  have  secured  for  a  small  sum,  and  where  there  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  on  many  other  tracts  which  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  monster  stock 


"  Whether  the  asphallum  of  California  is  derived  from  tbickonine  or  oxidation,  by  exposuro 
to  lie  atmosphere  of  exactly  the  same  substance,  cbemieally  speaking,  as  that  which  is  called 
petroleum  in  Pennsjlvania,  is  a  matter  of  chemical  iGvestiRation.  In  the  light  of  tbe  facta 
and  considerations  just  presented  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  economically  important  that  it 
should  be  settled  at  once.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  uumeroua  hydrocarbons  which 
are  originally  conlaiued  in  the  bituminous  slates  of  California  evaporata  on  exposure,  and 
how  many  of  them  became  oxidized  into  asphaltum,  is  a  delicate  subject  for  investigation. 
From  the  well-known  fact  that  thero  are  few,  if  any,  deposits  of  asphaltum  or  asphaltic  mate- 
rial existing  on  the  surface  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  oil  itself  appears 
to  have  been  escaping  at  numeroas  points  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  it  appears  to  be 
probable,  at  least,  that  (be  original  chemical  constitution  of  the  mass  of  bituminous  matter 
in  the  oil-bearing  shales  of  palteozoic  age  is  difierent  from  that  material  which  occurs  in  the 
tertiary  rocks  of  Cslifomia,  and  of  which  at  least  much  the  largest  part  does,  oit  exposure, 
become  consolidated  into  a  bard  and  brittle  material,  which  ceri^nly  no  longer  contains 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  light  oil." 

These  conclusions  have  met  with  some  opposition      h   h  resolve  itself  into  a 

question  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  in    m  11  q  which  is  not  denied, 

and  does  not  I'efute  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless       p  n   n   rprise  which  will  not 

prove  pecuniarily  profitable. 

That  petroleum  exists  in  California  is  no  on  a  ma  of  doutt.  It  Las 
been  obtained  at  various  places  from  Los  An  s  o  H  m  o  dt,  and  merchanta- 
ble oil  has  been  made  from  several  localitie  w  h  th  s  ange,  including  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  Colusa,  L^e,  Napa,  TMare, 
Humboldt,  Kern,  and  several  other  counties.  The  quantity  avfulable  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  coast.  The  quality  undoubtedly 
diS'ers  from  tbat  prepared  in  the  Atlantic  States;  also  the  means  for  obtdning 
the  crude  material.  Experiments  made  with  oil  from  different  sources  show  that 
it  differs  in  composition  Irom  the  eastern  oils  in  containinga  larger  per  centnm  of 
carboi .  It  bums  with  less  brilliancy  in  ordinary  lamps.  With  lamps  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  increased  supply  of  oxygen  by  creating  a  larger  current  of  Mr 
through  the  chimney,  it  produces  as  brigtt  and  white  a  light  as  tlie  oils  from 
Pennsylvania,  Vir^nia,  or  Canada. 

The  excess  of  carbon  increases  tbe  value  of  petroleum  for  fuel,  a  use  for  which  it 
is  now  attracting  attention.  In  a  country  where  fiiel  is  dear  an  abundant  supply 
of  petroleum  of  this  character  becomes  an  important  resource. 

The  Composition  of  CALiFOEifiA  Coal  Oil. — In  1864, 20  gallons  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs,  in  Tulare  county,  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  Chemical  College,  London,  to  be  analyzed.  In  his  report  Mr. 
Humphrey  stated  that  it  contained  a  small  per  cent,  of  iUnminating  and  SO  per 
cent,  of  lubricating  oil.  "  If  the  materials  sent,"  adds  the  report,  "  were  in  their 
natural  state,  (which  they  were,)  they  are  a  most  extraordinary  product,  and 
unlike  anything  that  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe." 

One  hundred  pounds  of  crude  material  analyzed  by  Mr.  Benoist,  a  French 
chemist,  gave  the  following  retimis; 

Material  of  the  density  of  73°  Baumfi,  or  naphtha H 

Material  of  the  density  of  65°  Batirafi,  or  benzine H 

Material  of  tbe  density  of  44°  Baumi,  or  iUnminating  oil 37i 

Material  of  the  density  of  10°  Bauin^,  or  lubricating  oil 37i 

isphaltum !*• 
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In  1S66  the  crude  materials  obtaineil  from  the  Buena  Vista  springs  yielded  50 
per  cent,  lubricating  and  40  per  cent,  illuminating  oil.  When  obtained  from 
the  pits  it  was  of  the  specific  density  of  20°  to  25"  Eaume. 

A  remariable  diffeienc«  exists  in  the  density  of  this  material  when  obtained 
at  different  depths  from  the.smiace.  On  the  surface  it  averages  18°;  at  SO  feet 
below,  22°;  at  30  feet,  26°.  The  residuum  in  the  stills  after  extracting  the  oil 
furnished  fuel  for  future  operations. 

A  sample  of  30  ounces  of  crude  oil  from  Mattolo  valley,  Humboldt  county, 
analyzed  by  Professor  Eowlandson,  a  member  of  the  Enghsh  Eoyal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  gave  the  following  residt : 

Illuminating  oil 23 

LubricaUng  oil 4.25 

Eesidunm •. 2.75 


Upwards  of  90  pei'  cent,  of  merchantable  mateiials. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  petroleum  found  in  the 
northern  and  Eouthera  portions  of  California.  Under  the  head  of  asphaltum  it 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  northern  petroleum  deposits  no  asphaltum,  while 
the  latter  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  southern  counries.  So  also  under  the  head 
of  coaL  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  that  mineral  in  the  north  and  south  ia 
referred  to.  "Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause,  the  subject  is 
of  some  interest  to  science.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  an  affinity 
between  coal  and  petroleum. 

All  tho  crude  petroleum  found  in  the  coast  range  south  of  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  identical  in  composition,  though  varying  from  16°  to  30°  Baumi5,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  deposits  asphaltum. 

That  fotuid  noim  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  generally  of  a  higher  specific  gravity 
and  deposits  little  or  no  asphaltum. 

There  is  no  paraffine  in  most  of  the  southern  oil,  while  that  from  the  north  is 
prolific  in  this  substance.  Tho  oil  £com  the  sonth  contains  a  per  centum  of  nitro- 
genous matter  which  is  unusnal  in  hydrocarbons.  Some  of  it,  when  iept  in 
open  vessels  in  a  warm  i-oom  for  a  few  weeks,  generates  a  peculiar  kind  of  worm, 
which  would  be  remarkable  if  this  oil  be  of  a  purely  mineral  character,  as  stated 
by  the  French  chemist  Berthelot. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  April  1867,  stated  the  following  interesting 
particulars  on  the  subject : 

That  lie  had  made  the  experiments  with  a  sample  of  surface  oil  obtained  in  Santa  Barbara 
count}',  consisting  of  parcels  from  5  to  10  gallons  each,  of  dark,  almost  black  mateiial,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatnres  resembled  coal  tai.  Its  density  at  60°  Fahrenheit  was  13}  Baurn^, 
retaining  a  considerable  quactit;  of  water  mechanlcallj  entangled,  without  an;  odor  of  sul- 
phohjdnc  acid,  usually  very  decided  in  snch  snrface  oils.    Distilled  to  dryness,  it  produced: 

Oil  haTing  a  density  of  0.890  to  0.900 69.82 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 30.13 


in  one  fnal,  the  product  was  divided  as  follows  t 

Oil  of  density  of  29''  Banm6,  at  59° 50.00 

Oil  ofa  density  of  34  Banm^,  atSS'' 17.05 

Coke,  water,  and  loss 32.05 

100.00 
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The  illuminating  oils  obtained  by  these  experiments,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  Bodain,tho  usualmaoner,  acquired  an  agreeable  odor,  a  liglit  straw  color,  and  burned  as 
well  in  a  lamp  as  good  commercial  oil. 

No  paraffine  could  be  detected  by  refrigerating  the  heaTy  oils  in  a  mixtnre  of  salt  and  icR. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  absence  of  this  body  from  (he  series  of  products  obtidncd  from  the  Call 
foniifi  oils  generally,  that  accounts  for  the  illuminatine  oil  burning  well  at  a  density  coneid- 
erahly  below  the  commercial  standard  for  oil  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum — a  dif- 
ference enhanced  also  by  the  absence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  light  naphtha.  The 
lubricating  oils  of  this  series,  likewise  free  from  palaffino,  retain  on  this  account  their  flu- 
idity at  low  temperatures. 

The  light  oils  obtained  in  these  esperimentscorreEponded  respectively  to  12.96,  14. 56,  and 
Ifl,  96  per  centum  of  Ibe  crude  oil.  The  total  commercial  products  were  about  60  per  cent. 
of  the  crude  body,  which  likewise  yielded  Bufficient  c<ike  to  supply  the  fuel  required  in  the 
distillations. 

The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  heavier  hydro-carbona  of  California  sug^^ts  tbe  probability 
of  their  having  a  value  in  their  crude  state  as  fuel.  For  this  purpose  thoj  may  be  employed 
to  give  cohesion  to  coke,  or  fine  coal,  or  any  other  cheap  form  of  carbon,  as  has  already  been 
done  with  coal  tar  in  England. 

The  Maxufactuke  of  Coal  Oil  ix  Califoekia. — Small  quantities  of 
coal  oQ  have  been  made  in  this  State  tor  many  yoars.  The  materiala  in  some 
localities  require  but  little  prepaiation  for  illuminating  purposes.  Between  1865 
and  1867,  Hayward  &  Coleman,  a  firm  in  the  oil  business  in  San  Francisco, 
made  40,000  gallons  of  illuminating  oil  fi'om  springs  of  petroleum  near  Santa 
Barbara ;  but  suspended  operations  in  Jane,  1867,  because  imported  oil  ^vas  sell- 
ing at  54  to  55  cents  per  gallon,  a  price  so  low  as  to  render  the  manufactui* 
unprofitable,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  cases  to  contain  it,  transportation,  and 
labor. 

These  gentlemen  have  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  render  valuable 
the  California  petroleum.  After  many  experiments  to  test  its  adaptability  for 
fuel,  they  state  that,  although  it  costs  $5  per  barrel  to  bring  it  from  the  springs 
to  San  Francisco,  it  is  cheaper  as  fuel  than  coal  or  ivood.  It  saves  expense  of 
hauling  and  splitting,  and  of  feeding  the  fnmace ;  it  malces  no  ashes  to  be  carted 
away ;  causes  no  waste  in  lighting  or  extinguishing  the  fire ;  while  with  wood  or 
coal  there  is  waste  of  time  and  material  in  utese  operations.  The  heat  is  under 
control,  and  may  be  oaeily  regulated.  The  operations  of  this  firm  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  year,  ivith  petroleum  as  fuel,  for  distillation  and  driving  their 
engines,  thus  establishing  the  practicability  of  its  use. 

A  number  of  establishmenta  in  the  southern  counties  also  use  it  for  ranning 
ruacliinery,  A  gentleman  interested  in  the  oil  business  has  recently  perfected  an 
apparatus  for  burning  it  for  domestic  pmposos.  He  has  made  applicatioa  for  a 
patent.  This  invention  it  is  said  performs  the  duty  satisfactorily,  burning  the 
crude  material  without  smoke  or  offensive  odor. 

Stanford  Brothers  have  also  expended  capital  and  labor  in  efforts  to  manufac- 
ture oil  fi:om  California  petroleum,  and  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  oil ;  but 
not  with  profit.  Up  to  July,  1867,  this  firm  had  made  100,000  gallons  of  illu- 
minating oil,  and  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  lubricating,  and  have  been  making 
about  20,000  gallons  of  illuminating  per  month,  since.  Their  works  are  still  in 
operarion. 

For  reasons  stated,  much  of  this  oil  is  prepared  to  a  standard  density  of  35° 
Baum^,  which  causes  it  to  bum  better,  and  exempts  it  from  the  tax  of  20  cents 
per  gallon  levied  on  coal  oils  of  36°. 

This  firm  purchase  the  crude  oils  irom  several  loealiries,  but  obtain  their  chief 
supply  from  tunnels  and  pits  near  San  Buenaventura.  The  high  cost  of  vessels 
to  contdn  the  oil  when  made ;  of  transportarion  and  interest  on  capital,  and  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  the  impelled  article,  are  impediments  to  the  successful  devel 
opment  of  this  resource. 

It  costs  six  cents  per  gallon  for  second-hand  cans.  New  cans  would  cost  15 
cents  per  gallon.    Each  40-gal!on  barrel  of  crude  material  costs  33,  or  7j  cents 
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per  gallon  for  tianepoi'tatioii  from  t.Le  springs  to  the  refining  works.  As  the  cnide 
petroleam  only  averages  45  por  cent,  of  marketable  oil,  each  gallon  of  such  oil 
costs  21  cents  without  the  expense  of  roflning,  or  the  20  cents  for  tas,  or  any 
allowance  for  commisaons,  loss,  interest  on  capital,  or  other  incidental  expenses. 
For  these  reasons  the  interest  is  in  a  depressed  condition.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
make  oil  when  the  imported  article  is  less  than  60  cents  per  gallon. 

The  material  used  by  Stanford  Brothers,  in  addition  to  the  illuminating  oU, 
prodnces  about  25  per  cent,  of  lubricating  oil,  which  if  it  conld  be  sold  at  25  cents 
per  gallon  would  make  the  other  branch  of  the  business  profitable.  But  tlieri) 
is  no  market  for  it,  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  its  use.  The  consomption  ot" 
lubricating  oil  in  Califomiaamounts  to  500,000  gallonsannnally, including  castor 
and  China  nut  oils.  That  of  illuminating  oils  i-eacbes  900,000  gallons  annually. 
Of  course  this  creates  an  important  trade  for  importers. 

The  Buena  Vista  Company  made  about  4,000  gallonsof  illuminating  oil  at  their 
works  near  the  springs,  and  other  companies  made  more  or  less.  Nearly  a  dozen 
companies  had  stills  in  operation  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Stotthasmadeabout  5,000 
gallons  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  same  place,  has  also  made  about 
the  samo  quantity.  Altogether  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  qnsuility  of  California 
made  coal  oil  at  175,000  gallons.  The  capacity  of  the  stills  for  making  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  out  100,000  gallons  per  month. 

The  idea  that  the  manufactm-e  of  California  potrolenm  may  yet  be  made  pro- 
fitable is  not  abandoned.  A  company  was  organized  at  San  Francisco  as  recently 
as  September,  1867,  with  a  capital  of  §1,250,000,  for  tho  purpose  of  working 
petroleum  and  asphaltum  deposits. 

The  Mode  of  Occueeekce. — ^Tho  oils  of  California  do  not  "occur"  in  the 
eamo  manner  as  those  found  in  tho  Atlantic  States.  Here  there  are  no  flowing 
wells,  nor  is  it  probable  any  will  be  found.  Some  of  the  wells  sunk  in  the  Mat- 
tole  valley,  Humboldt  county,  reached  the  depth  of  1,166  feet  without  obtwning 
A  flow,  though  sunk  in  a  district  ovei-flowing  with  oil  on  the  surface.  Other 
wells  of  nearly  equal  depth  have  been  sunk  in  other  counties,  through  various 
fonnations,  with  amilai  results. 

Without  entering  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  oil 
on  tho  Burfece,  and  its  deficiency  below,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  oil  exists  in 
suflficient  quantity.  There  ate  many  natural  wells  or  springs  of  it  in  the  Coast 
range,  some  forming  pools  of  oil;  ouiers  showing  but  little  more  than  "indica- 
tions" of  that  material.  From  some  of  these  springs  petroleum  flows  in  a  black, 
viscid  stream,  like  far ;  from  others,  clear,  colorless,  and  comparatively  pure.  In 
exceptional  instances  it  has  been  used  without  preparation  in  common  coal  oil 
lamps.  At  some  places  the  springs  are  widely  separated  ;  at  others,  scores  of 
lliem  are  found  within  tho  space  of  an  acre.  Generally  the  single  springs  pro- 
duce the  most  petroleum.  About  some  arc  large  deposits  of  asphaltum,  while 
none  of  this  mineral  is  seen  within  miles  of  others,  though  the  oil  has  Leenflow- 
ing  for  centuries,  and  its  coiurso  can  be  ta'aced  for  miles  along  the  surface. 

Where  a  record  has  been  kept  the  flow  of  petroleum  has  been  larger  during 
the  night  than  the  day,  and  more  abundant  in  winter  than  summer.  Usually 
where  petroleum  is  found  there  are  salt  springs  and  alkaline  waters. 

fiefei'ence  to  the  oil  wells  of  San  Fernando  district,  Los  Angeles  county,  will 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  oil  formation  in  the  Coast  range. 

This  distiict  is  situated  30  miles  northwest  from  Los  Angeles. '  The  forma- 
tion lies  in  a  range  of  mountains  extending  in  a  course  nearly  east  and  west 
The  central  stratum  is  shale,  which  seems  to  contain  the  most  oil,  and  incline, 
north  and  south  at  an  acute  angle,  tho  top  being  irom  150  to  200  feet  wide,  slightly 
depressed,  and  covered  by  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  yaiiablo  thickness.  This 
shale  is  bounded  by  a  similar  sandstone,  alternating  with  thin  scams  of  limestone 
and  hard  conglomerate.     At  the  base  of  the  mountains  tho  formation  is  hard 
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sand  and  limestone,  both  containing  mai'inc  fossils  of  a  recent  era.  These  moun- 
tains readi  a  height  of  about  700  feet  aboYe  the  local  river  beds,  and  about  4,000 
or  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  oil  stratum  varies  in  nidth,  being  in  some  places  a  mile  or  more,  as  in 
Rico  cafion,  in  others  only  a  few  LuDdied  feet ;  but  is  continuous  for  many  miles. 
In  the  gulches  and  canons,  where  the  water  has  eroded  the  formation  and  exposed 
the  sliale  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oil  is  found  oozing  out.  The  water 
in  the  district  is  unfit  for  nse.  Oil  is  also  found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  ai-e  crested  with  shale,  being  carried  through  the  shale  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. At  some  places  beds  of  "  brea,"  or  asphaltum,  have  aecumulated,  where  the 
oil  has  evaporated.  The  rocks,  foiming  beds  of  streams  which  dry  up  during  the 
summer,  are  covered  with  a  complex  alkaline  etBorescenee. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  oil  in  this  district  is  by  sinking  pits  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  natural  springa,  in  which  oil  and  water  collect  The  oil  is  skimmed  off 
by  hand,  each  pit  of  20  by  20  yielding  about  two  barrels  per  day.  When  col- 
lected it  is  dark  green  in  color,  and  about  as  thick  as  sirup  in  summer,  and  con- 
tains about  SO  per  cent,  of  oily  matter,  mechanically  combined  with  20  per  cent, 
of  water,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it. 

In  other  places  tunnels  are  run  into  the  mountain.  The  oil  drips  from  the 
slate  when  it  is  cut  through. 

The  Buena  Vista  oil  c&im  is  located  on  a  belt  of  bituminous  shale  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  miles  long,  runmng  parallel  with  the  Coast 
I'ango,  near  Buena  Vista  lake,  Tulare  county.  From  this  formation  petroleum 
exudes  at  a  number  of  places. 

The  oil  obtained  was  the  seepage  of  one  of  these  springs  collected  in  pita  dag 
for  the  purpose.  These  pits  are  generally  20  feet  deep,  five  feet  wide  by  eight 
feet  long,  each  producing  about  300  gallons  of  crude  materials  in  24  hom-s,  con- 
taining 40  percent,  of  light,  and  50  per  cent. of  lubricating,  or  heavy  oU.  The 
claim  was  worked  from  Febmaiy,  1864,  till  April,  1867,  when,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  oil,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  prepare  it- for  the  San  I'rancisco  market, 
and  the  local  demand  was  ftiUy  supplied. 

A  notable  difference  exists  in  the  density  of  the  oil  from  this  place  when  obtained 
at  but  shghtly  different  depths  from  the  suriace,  ranging  from  18°  Baume  to  22° 
at  20  feet,  22°  and  26°  at  30  feet. 

Similar  surface  deposits  are  met  with  in  neai-ly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  range. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  that  although  not  occurring  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  earth  oils  of  other  countiics,  the  Odifomia  oils  are  never- 
theless valuable  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  mate- 
rial point  which  must  govern  the  development  of  many  natural  resources  of  this 
State.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  candidly  met.  So  far  as  petroleum  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  bo  acknoMedged  the  facts  are  against  us.  But  cheap  labor  and 
increased  facilities  for  transportation  will  naturally  follow  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion. With  capital  and  labor  as  cheap  as  in  New  York  or  Europe,  California 
petroleum  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  At  present  it  is  an  unpro- 
fitable resource. 

Quicksilver. — The  New  Almades"  Mikes  were  so  fully  described  in  the 
preliminary  report,  that  a  brief  reference  to  their  present  condition  will  be  suffi- 
cient here. 

Tlie  production  of  quicksilver  in  these  mines  has  fallen  off  neaily  one-half 
during  the  present  year  omng  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  the  limited 
demand  for  the  article  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  the  increased  produc- 
tion from  other  sources.  A  large  quantity  has  accumulated  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  100,000flasks,  The  mines  of  Almadeii,  in 
Spain,  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  this  supply ;  and  the  production  has 
been  considerable  in  Austria  and  South  America. 
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The  product  of  the  Sew  Almaden  mines  from  January  to  August,  1867,  incln- 
sive,  lias  been  as  follows  : 


J  ly  1,931 

AoffU  t        2,000 

Mai  h   17,063 


Total 5,014 


Ma    1  TJS 

An  1  2  If} 

MriT  2  IGJ 

Jnno  ■S  000 

The  present  condition  of  the  pnncipal  mine  is  poor,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  ores;  its  future  is  uncertain,  and  any  conjectures  in  regaid  to  it 
would  be  valueless. 

The  New  Ideia  Mine  yielded  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1867, 
as  follows : 

ElHBk!. 

January 600 

February - fiju 

March --. 915 

jyfay .'.'."-.'.".'.".'.".'." ! ! ! ! ; ;  I !  ^" ! ."."  J      820 

The  Eeddjgtos  Mine,  of  which  no  description  las  heretofore  been  given, 
(sometimes  called  the  XLCR,  as  named  by  the  ori^oal  locators,)  is  situated  at 
Knorville,  Lake  county,  55  miles  northwest  of  Napa,  ftom  which  point  the  pro- 
duct is  shipped.  It  was  located  in  March,  1861,  but  the  locators  having  neither 
the  necessary  skill  nor  capital,  leased  the  mine  for  a  term  of  years.  Work  was 
commenced  thereon  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  energetically  prosecuted,  with 
various  vicissitudes  ever  since,  its  product  up  to  January,  1867,  aggregating  9,009 
flasks  of  764  pounds  each,  selling  for  a  total  of  $344,594. 

"Up  to  January,  1867,  the  oro  was  reduced  in  retorts,  but  at  that  time  there 
was  completed  a  large  and  expensive  furnace  and  condenser,  constructed  of  a 
stone  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  proves  itself  quite  the  equal  of  the  best  English 
fire-brick  in  its  capacity  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  By  the  aid  of  this  improved 
means  of  i^eduction,  tlie  product  has  been  largely  increased,  aggregating  in  the 
nine  months  from  Januaiy,  1867,  to  October  1, 1867, 5,145  flasks  of  76J  pounds 
each.  A  second  furnace  of  equal  capacity  with  that  now  used,  and  having  many 
improvements  never  before  inti-oduced  in  the  construction  of  quicksilver  redudng 
furnaces,  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  product  is  hereafter  expected  not  to 
be  less  than  1,000  flasks  per  month.  The  imne  is  situated  in  a  hill,  and  is  worked 
by  a  tnnnel  about  700  feet  long,  not  counting  the  numerous  side  drifts. 

Various  shafts  have  been  sunk  from  these  side  drifts,  and  trouble  being  expe- 
rienced from  water,  an  artesian  bore  of  seven  inches  diameter  was  sunk  on  the 
hjllside  before  the  mouth  of  the  tnnnel,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet.    In  this  was 

{placed  a  pump  of  five  and  a  half  Inches  diameter,  and  this,  though  generally 
ooked  upon  at  first  as  a  very  doubtful  espeiiment,  is  found  effectively  and  per- 
manently to  free  the  whole  mine  from  water,  thus  saving  the  great  expense  of  a 
pumping  shaft. 

The  mine  employs  150  men,  has  built  and  maintains  20  miles  of  road,  and 
from  its  isolated  position  is  compelled  to  create  from  its  own  resources  all  the 
focilities  needful  for  carrying  it  on. 

liOitAX. — The  production  of  refined  borax  by  the  California  Borax  Company 
for  eight  months,  beginning  January  5  and  ending  September  7,  1807,  was 
481,912  pounds.  The  present  product  averages  about  120  boxes  {112  pounds 
each)  per  week.  The  company  is  about  to  erect  a  machine  to  Hxiviato  the  mud 
of  the  lake,  at  a  cost  of  S{30,000. 

Mr.  J.  Airthur  Phillips,  a  distinguished  mining  engineer  from  England,  made 
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a  careful  examination  of  tlie  company's  property  last  year.     The  following  is  an 
extract  from  hia  report  on  Borax  lake  : 

The  borax  occnrs  ia  the  form  of  cryslala  of  varioos  dimecsious,  imbedded  in  the  mud  of 
lh«  bottom,  whidi  is  found  to  bo  moat  productive  (o  a  deptli  of  three  and  a  half  feet  althouH'h 
ft  bore-hole,  which  was  sunk  near  the  centre  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  is  said  to  hare  afforded  a 
proportion  of  that  salt  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  crystals  thus  occurring  are  most  abundant  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  e  tend 
over  an  area  equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  its  snrface,  but  they  are  also  met  with  n  malle 
quantities,  in  the  muddy  deposit  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  some  of  them  b  n  n 
liio  richest  part  before  alluded  to,  over  a  pound  in  weight,  The  largest  crystals  are  n  ally 
enclosed  in  a  stiff  blue  clay,  at  a  depth  of  between  tluee  and  four  feet,  and  a  sho  C  d  ta  e 
above  them  is  a  nearly  pure  stratnm  of  smaller  ones,  some  two  and  one-half  and  th  ee  □  h  s 
iu  thickness,  in  addition  to  which  crystals  of  various  sizes  are  disseminated  Ihroughoat  the 
muddy  deposit  of  which  the  bottom  consists. 

Besides  the  borax  tbue  existing  in  a  crystallized  form,  the  mud  itself  is  liighly  charged  with 
that  salt,  and,  according  to  an  aoalysiB  of  Professor  Oxiand,  when  dried  affords,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  lake  now  worked,  (including  the  enclosed  crystals,)  17.73  per  cent.  Another 
analysis  of  an  average  sample,  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  San  Francisco,  yielded  him  1S.86  per  cent. 
of  crystallized  borax. 

In  addition  (o  this,  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  portions  of  the  basin,  although 
less  productive,  still  contains  a  large  amount  of  borax,  but  no  analyses  of  samples  appear  to 
have  been  made,  except  from  the  portions  of  the  bottom  at  present  worked.  It  has  further 
been  ascertained,  by  making  pits  on  the  lake  shore,  that  clay  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  boras  exists  in  the  low  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  wafer's  edge. 

Extraction  op  Boiux.— The  borax  at  present  mannfactored  is  exelnsiv^y  prepared 
from  the  native  crystals  of  crude  salt,  while  the  mud  in  which  they  are  found  is  returned  to 
the  lalce  alter  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  crystals  by  washing.  The  extraction  of  the 
mud  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  sheet-iron  coffer-dams  and  a  small  dredging  machine,  worked 
by  manual  power,  hut  the  latter  has  been  very  recently  put  into  operation.  Until  within  a 
few  weeks  the  only  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  raft,  covoiijd  by  a  shingled  roof  which 
has  an  aperture  in  it^  centre  about  15  feet  square,  and  above  which  are  hung,  by  suitable 
tackle,  tour  iron  coffer-dams,  six  feet  by  six  feet,  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  This  raft  or  barge 
is  moved  in  parallel  lines  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  at  each  station  the  four  dams  ace 
sunk  simultaneously  by  their  own  weight  into  the  mud  forming  the  bottom.  When  they 
have  thus  become  well  imbedded  the  water  is  baled  out,  and  the  mud  removed  in  buckets  to 
iitrge  rectangular  washing  vats,  into  which  a  continuous  stream  of  water  is  introduced  from 
the  lake  by  means  of  Chinese  pumps — the  contents  of  the  cisterns  being  at  the  same  time 
constantly  agitated  by  means  of  rakes.  In  this  way  the  turbid  water  continually  Sows  off, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  borax  is  finally  collected  in  the  bottom  of  each  lank,  which  is  sub- 
sequently recrystallizcd ;  but  from  the  density  acquired  by  the  washing  water,  of  which  no 
less  than  70, UOO  gallons  are  d.iily  employed,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  borax 
existing  in  the  form  of  crystals  is  thm  obtained,  while  that  which  is  present  in  the  mud  itself 
is  ogain  returned  to  the  lake. 

The  dredging  machine  recently  introduced  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  coffer-dams, 
ly,  by  the  aid  of  some  trifling  modifications,  be  made  a  very  efScient  machine  j  but 
id  brought  up  by  it  is  subjected  to  the  wasbins^  process  before  described,  and  a  small 
,     lion  only  of  the  borax  is  obtained  for  recrystallization. 

.'nvsTALLiz.'iTios. — The  crystals  of  rude  borax  thus  daily  obtained  now  amount  to  about 
v>, 000  pounds,  and  after  being  carefull^r  washed  they  are  deposited  in  boiling  water  and  recrys- 
talljzed  in  large  lead-lined  vessels,  from  which  the  purified  borax  is  removed  into  hoses 
containing  114  pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  San  Francisco. 

The  produce  of  refined  borax  now  aaily  obtained  appears  to  vary  from  2,500  to  2,800 
pounds,  which  is  prepared  and  packed  for  the  market,  as  nearly  as  my  data  will  allow  mo  to 
calculate,  at  a  cost  of  about  $90  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Capabilities  of  Phoductios. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  that  lbs 
present  system  of  working  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  develop  the  best  results  which  this 
property  is  capable  of  affording,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  somo 
method  for  the  lixiviation  of  the  mud,  its  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  borax  thus  obt^ned.  The  total  extent  of  the  muddy  deposit  considerably 
exceeds  three  hundred  acres,  and  if  we  assume  that,  of  this  area,  only  one  hundred  acres,  or 
that  portion  now  worked  for  hoias  crystals,  is  alone  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
treatment,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  figures; 

One  hundred  acres  are  equivalent  to  484,000  square  yards,  and  if  the  mud  be  worked  to 
the  depth  of  only  three  and  one-half  l^t,  this  represents  about  565,000  cubic  yards ;  or, 
allowing  a  cuhic  yard  to  weigh  a  ton  of  2,340  pounds,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  the  total 
weight  of  one  hundred  acres  of  mud,  in  its  wet  state,  will  be  565,000  tons.  If  we  now 
assume  that  the  mud  extmcted  from  the  lake  contains  60  per  cent,  of  water,  this  will  cor- 
respond to  21i6,t>C0  tons  of  dry  mud,  containing,  according  to  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of 
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Professor  Oxland  and  Mr.  Moore,  18.29  per  cent,  of  bomr ;  but  if,  in  prnefiM,  only  12  per 
cent,  of  borax  be  obtained,  tbis  will  represent  27,120  tons  of  crjetallized  salt. 

Tbe  present  wbolesale  price  of  boras  in  Burope  is  $320  per  ton  of  ^,240  pounds,  and  con- 
sequently the  total  va]ue  of  the  amouut  conlained  in  this  portion  of  tbe  lake  would  be,  on 
ILe  foregoing  assumption,  delivered  in  the  jnarkot,  $8,678,100,  If,  however,  we  estiniate  ita 
value  in  San  Francisco  at  $275,  it  is  at  tbe  port  of  shipment  worth  $7,458,000.  The  expend- 
iture, in  plant  and  appliances,  of  a  further  sura  of  830,000,  would,  by  the  process  proposed 
by  Dr.  Oslaud,  allow  of  a  daily  production  of  four  tnna  of  borax.  This  could  be  produced 
and  delivered  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  of  PO  per  ton;  $1,898,400  for  the  27,100,  and  leaving  a  difference  of  $4,559,600 
between  the  expense  of  production  and  the  market  value. 

The  above  calculatious  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  analyses 
already  quoted  of  the  mud  in  the  centra!  portions  of  tbe  basin,  butexcluBJve  of  a  considera- 
tion ot  the  boras  contained  in  the  deposits  of  other  portions  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  of  the 
6,000  tons  of  this  salt,  indicated  by  analyses,  as  existing  in  solution  in  its  waters. 

A  careful  confiideration  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  produelion  of  boras  also  leads  lo 
the  belief  that  its  formation  is  continually  going  on  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (which  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,)  by  boroeio  acid  emitted 
from  sources  beneath  its  bed,  since  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  constantly  escape  from 
the  surface.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  any  moderate  extraction  ot 
borax  ra.ay  be  replaced  by  the  formation  constantly  taking  place. 

The  quantity  of  carbonateof  soda  containedin  the  mudand  water  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  tbe  amount  of  borax  present,  and  could  bo  readily  extracted  from  the  mother  liquors. 
Whether  this  operation  could,  however,  be  profitably  conducted,  with  a  view  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  soda  asb,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  but  the  yearly  consumption  of  this  sub- 
stance in  CaUfornia  being  understood  to  be  about  500  tons,  this  local  demand  could,  at  least, 
be  supplied,  at  a  profit  of  say  2i  cents  per  pound— 325,000  per  annum. 

SCLrntTB. — Mr.  Phillips  tlius  describes  tlie  sulplinr  bank  belongirig  to  tiis 
conjpaiiy,  and  tho  mode  and  cost  of  refining  the  crude  sulphur : 

Sulphur  Bank. — The  sulphur  bank,  which  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  for- 
tnations,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Clear  lake,  and  covers  an.  area  ot  about  40,000  square 
yards.    In  addition  to  sulphur,  small  quantities  of  cinnabar  are  found  in  this  locality. 

The  deposit  has  not,  as  yet,  been  estensively  developed,  but  has  already  afforded  40O  tons 
of  refined  sulphur,  of  which  about  tbrce  tons  daily  con,  it  is  stated,  be  readily  sold  itt  San 
Francisco  at  $70  per  ton. 

From  the  limited  extent  of  the  explorations  (vhich  have  been  mnde,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  probable  total  yield  of  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  ur.reasonable  to  anticipate  that 
the  bank  contains  at  least  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  that  snbstance. 

In  order  to  make  immediate  returns  of  sulphur,  a  refinery  has  been  recontlyerectedfortho 
treatment  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  deposit,  which  frequently  do  not  contain  above  10  per 
cent,  of  impurity ;  but  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  tafaceous  matters,  containing  from 
5  hi  60  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  all  of  which  will  be  ultimately  treated  with  advantage. 

The  cost  of  extracting,  refining,  and  delivering  a  ton  of  sulphur  in  San  Francisco  is  now 
etated  l«  be  about  $35. 

Tho  refinery  consists  of  sundry  iron  retorts  for  the  purposes  of  sublimation,  together  with 
the  Beeessary  condensers  and  receivers.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  connecled  with  we  sulphur 
bank  by  a  railway  1,300  feet  in  length. 


SECTION  JII. 

AGRICULTURAL  BES0UECE8  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  SeplemleT  25, 1867. 

Sir  ;  Some  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  ago  I  presumed  to  address  you,  not  directing  the  letter, 
as  is  now  advised,  by  Panama.  I  think  it  more  than  probable,  on  account  of  Indian  disturb- 
ances, it  will  not  reach  its  destination. 

In  that,  the  first  lettor,  1  made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  your  favored  State,  and  if  I 
repeat  them  in  this,  I  trust  you  will  not  esteem  mo  troublesome.    There  are  several  famihes 
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of  na  desirous  of  escaping^  from  tlie  evila  tLat  afflict  this  section,  and  try  our  fortunes  in 
States  not  cursed  by  negro  supremacy.  We  lost  nearly  everything^  by  tbe  war,  and  we  wish 
only  protection  and  health,  that  we  may  try  to  live  and  educate  onr  children,  and  where,  if 
ive  should  be  so  fortunate  aa  to  make  anything,  we  would  be  protected  in  jta  enjoyment. 
With  politics  we  are  disgusted,  and  cannot  care  again  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  but 
heartily  wishing  to  be  governed  by  our  own  race. 

To  the  following  inquiries  we  most  respectfully  oak  tu 
wise  employed,  we  aak  that  you  haud  this  to  some  one 
information: 

1 .  Are  the  public  lands  enlirely  absorbed  1 

2.  Can  thc-y  bo  entered,  if  public  ? 

■i.  Are  there  any  special  laws  regulating  tbe  entry  1 

4,  In  what  part  of  the  State  arc  these  lands  mosUy  sitaaled  1 

5.  What  ia  the  price  of  unimproved  lands  not  very  close  to  the  city  J 
G.  Of  improved  places  ? 

7.  What  are  the  wages  of  laborers  by  day,  or  month,  or  year  ! 

P.  Ia  there  a  demand  for  labor  ? 

'J.  Is  mining  more  profitable  thart  farming,  or  vice  tersa  ? 

iO.  What  section  would  you  adviao  poor  people,  desirous  of  making  a  living,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more,  to  settle  in  1 

II.  At  about  what  price  could  work-horses,  milch  cows,  &c.,  be  bought  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts T 

la.  Are  gooda  of  all  descriptions  very  much  more  costly  than  in  Kew  York  or  New  Orleans? 

13.  Are  there  any  disenaea  peculiar  to  the  climate? 

14.  And  any  information  that  you  may  judge  would  be  of  interest  or  service. 

Several  of  us  are  professional  men,  but  we  care  not  for  profession  if  we  can  only  have  a 
white  man's  chance  to  work,  and  thereby  aupport  and  educate  our  families.  We  would 
arrive  in  your  city  with  but  little  money,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us,  I  suppose,  to  remMn 
but  a  short  time,  and  not  be  very  long  in  locating.     At  what  season  would  it  be  best  to  arrive  7 

Cotton  crop  a  failure  in  this  State ;  com  and  cane  very  fine.    Yellow  fever  has  been  very 

severe.     Permit  mo  ^ain  to  ask  the  favor  of  an  early  and  full  answer  to  the  above  inquiries. 

To'irs,  respectfully. 


His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Franc; 


THOS.  T.  FOLSOM. 


Query.  "  Are  the  public  iftnds  entirely  absorbed?" 

Answer.  No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping  of  tbe  federal  government 
officers,  which  can  be  had  for  §1  an  acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  the  navigable  rivers,  tlie  fragments  of  railways  yet  constructed,  the  mining 
camps  and  the  like,  has  ever  the  government  surveyor  yet  erected  his  theodolite.  The  whole 
popuiatiou  of  the  Stales  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Washington,  does 
not  come  to  a  million  of  sonls,  and  they  have  more  land  to  live  upon  than  the  entire  German 
family  of  30  nations  and  60,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  squat  upon  and  await  the  coming  (for  years)  ot  the  federal  government 
surveyor,  and  when  lie  shall  come,  the  $1  an  acre  demanded  by  Ite  government  will  have 
long  before  been  realized  out  of  the  land. 

'hi  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  GO  miles  back  from  Stockton,  (a  city  of  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  one  night's  journey  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco, )  plenty  of  land  can  ho  got  for  |I  in 
gold  per  acre  from  the  government  office  in  Stockton.  Tliia  valley  is  about  lOU  miles  long, 
a  width  varying  from  It'  to  30  miles,  through  which  streams,  navigable  for  flatboats,  flow 
down  to  the  Sacramento  river.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  bottoms  near  the  water 
are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  1«  support  abundance  of  Mne.  This  valley  would  absorb 
100,000  settlers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  Rod  Bluff,  (a  growing  town  of  about  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  to  he  reached  in  two  days  by 
steamer  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  $10  to  $Vi,)  an  elaborate  report  of  the 
agricultural  and  business  focilities  in  that  section.    He  says : 

"The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  coast  range,  being  well  watered,  afi'old  good  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  horned  ealUe  during  the  year.  The  arabb  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
'bottoms'  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  Its  tributaries  beargrain  crops  of  from.  ]6  to  40  bushels 
ol  wheat  to  the  aore.  The  best  lands  inthecouaty  {Tehama  county)  are  covered  hyMesican 
grants,  to  which  patent  titles  from  the  Pnaident  of  the  United  States  have  been  obtained, 
'ihese  lands  canbapurcbased  from  present  holders  for  $10  loS'S  per  acre.  .  They  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  beets.  All  kinds  of  ve^lables  and  fruit  grow  in  tho 
greatest  laxuriaace.     Sheep  breeding  pays  well.    The  flocks  ia  this  county  number  about 
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100,000  ahcep.  The  qtialitj  of  wool  has  a  very  good  name  in  Ihe  San  Francisco  market,  and 
brines  20  cents  a  potind.    Butter  will  pay_  well  for  skilful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

"For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  Slate.  Oyer  4,000  head  of  erain-fed  hogs 
have  been  sold  out  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  A  pork  and  ha«on-pa3iing  house  in 
tliis  place  is  doing  an  eitenaive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woolleu-mill  here  would 
be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is  cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water  power 
abundant,  going  to  waste.  An  iron  foundry  would  pay  well  here.  Money  is  dear,  it  brings 
two  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month.  Farm  laborers  get  i^O  per  mouth 
and  board.  Blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers  do  well.  Some  liave  got  rich.  Good  board 
can  be  got  for  $30  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8  to  $15  a  month  rent. 
Town  lots  for  buildiug  can  be  entered  at  government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  the 
farms  are  cheaper  than  in  Sau  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30  per  cent,  higher. 
As  to  vine  culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for  that  indnstiy  in  tbe  Stale.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
Bosquejo  vineyard,  where  the  'Oerke'  wine  ismada,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  vine  lands. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can  be  had  here  for  $1  25  an  acre," 

The  section  of  country  referred  to  by  Mr.  Merry  would  absorb  and  maintain  100,000  persons. 

In  the  counties  south  of  San  Francisco — Monterey,  for  instance— two  days' journey  by 
stage  from  Francisco,  large  tracts  of  tbe  richest  land,  owned  by  easy-going  people  of  Spanish 
descent,  can  be  purchased  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms  ;  purchaser  for  $1  or  $2 
an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-fortb  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and 
greatest  cost  is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to  50,000  acres,  nnfeneed  and 
nndivided,  over  which  numberless  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam  and  breed  and  die,  without 
control  or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and  almost  secluded  from 
tbe  ontside  world.  Tbeir  slumbers  will  soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who 
will  come  crowding  by  sea  and  land  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Further  south,  towards 
Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from  those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an 
acre,  or  even  less.     There  is  very  Utile  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands. 

To  go  upon  Ibese  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves  into  villages  or  companies, 
and  go  out  together  on  the  laud  and  help  each  other.  This  co-operative  system  ia  sure  to  make 
immigrants  happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got  here  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  American  cities  of  tbe  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  be  pur- 
chased for  S2«  to  $40  apiece;  milk  cows,  $20  to  $30  each.  The  expense  of  transporting  one 
person  from  this  city  to  the  government  land  may  be  set  down  at  (fiO.  Markets  can  be  found 
for  any  quantity  ot  grain,  butter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns,  but 
qaite  certain  to  pay  at  Ihe  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will  yet  be  the  great  occupation 
of  Califomians.  The  oUmate  in  most  parts  of  California  is  moderate ;  in  winter  there  is 
neilhet  frost  nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  500,000.  About  90,000  of  these  have  votes,  and 
ate  entered  on  the  great  register,  lieing  an  American  citizen,  and  residing  three  months 
in  one  locality,  gives  the  privilege  of  votine  for  all  public  officers.  Tbe  voting  is  done  in 
one  day.  by  ballot,  all  over  tbe  State,  and  there  is  no  property  qualification  required  in  the 
Toter  or  in  tbe  public  officer.  A  person  born  ontof  the  United  States  must  be  two  years 
resident  in  Ibe  Uniled  States,  have  sworn  -  fealty  to  the  American  government,  and  have 
registered  his  name  on  the  great  register  before  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  50,000  Qiinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in  the  Slate.  Neither  of  tbem 
have  any  political  rights  allowed  them.  They  cannot  vote  for  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  ever  they  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon  with  much 
jealousy  by  the  white  race.  Opposition  to  Inem  bas  assumed  an  organized  shape,  and  there 
are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs  existing  in  onr  city,  whose  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage 
Ihe  importation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  8,000  Chinamen  are  employed 
on  the  Pacific  railway  works ;  about  20,000  are  working  in  and  around  tbe  mines,  and  the 
remainder  are  scattered  over  Ibo  Stale  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of  work  about  the 
dties  and  towns ;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in  fish  and  vegetables,  &c. 

Question  2.  "Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  7" 

Answer.  We  are  anxiously  and  carefully  gathering  information  from  every  side,  from 
reliable  sources,  with  tbe  ink^tion  of  forming  a  small  band-hook  for  the  intending  immigrant. 
We  are  full  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
sontbem  and  eastern  Slates,  to  the  Pacific  slope,  but  we  shudder  at  tbe  thought  of  mislead- 
ing any  one.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for  millions 
of  people  in  our  lields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble  is  to  support  people  while  they  are 
finding  the  work  suited  to  their  strength,  iBeir  habits,  and  tbeir  experience,  Tbe  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  making  towards  California  is,  that  they  shall  go  a  gold- 
bunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  hits,  and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in 
Europe  or  the  Atlantic  Slates  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.  This  idea  has  been  the  unseen 
rock  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  lothis  golden  land.  None  should  come  to  the  Cahfomio 
-"J-j  but  nimere.  .      ,,.    _ 
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got  in,  and  swarmed  over  the  "placer"  or  slresm  mines,  anil  as  they  work  inwelloi^.  _ 
companies,  live  upon  little,  they  are  able  to  scrape  a  living  from  tlie  oft-nashed  sands  ii 
older  washing  grounds  of  tho  earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  in  Cau- 
Jbrnia  is  quartz  mining,  which  is  as  like  coal  or  iron  mining  aa  possible— penetrating  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  several  handred  feet— men  working  in  gangs,  in  "watches"  of  eight 
hours  eajih  shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  day.  For  this  kind  of  work  miners 
pet  $4  a  day.  Their  board  and  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes 
Iiigli,  about  $8  or  $10  a  week,  as  a  general  rule;  two  and  a  half  days'  wages  is  required  to 
pay  for  a  miner's  board  and  lodging  for  a  week.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific 
railroad  on  our  side  of  tho  Rocky  mountains  is  perfoimed  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over- 
seers. They  get  about  $1  a  day  for  their  labor.  White  men  could  get  that  wages  and  board, 
but  they  won't  work  for  it.  A  dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  stroag  man's  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  Catifomia.  Common  labor,  according  to  skill,  ranges  up  to 
$1  .W  and  82  B  day.  Weare  not  now  talking  of  Ekllled  meclianical  labor,  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundry  men,  tailors,  shoemakera,  and  the  like. 
The  labor  of  these  sort  brings  |3  to  |5  a  day  in  all  the  cities  and  in  all  tho  towns  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  As  to  clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  waiting  for  an  easy 
berth  or  something  to  "tarn  np,"  there  is  little  oncouragemont  for  them.  The  cities  ate  fall 
of  ibem.  This  sort  of  helpless  people  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  education, 
which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  tho  man  a  helpless,  pitiable  mendicant. 

You  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  leam,  then,  what  f "  '    '^ ' i!i--i-  ■-  j "  >- 

and  wo  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thoroughly  deternr 

The  lowest  wages  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wag-cs  of  New  York,  and  four 
times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  whoaten  flout 
is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York — $8  a  iJarrel  of  196  pounds  just  now. 
Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  about  the  same  as  iu  England  or  New  York.  Clothing  and  house 
rent  about  double  the  English  rat«s,  and  about  the  samo  as  in  New  York.     All  theforegoing 

Question  S.  "  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming !" 

Answer.  This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  answer.  Farming  has  lately  acquired 
u  fixed  chrracter.  The  fine  qualities  of  wheat  and  flour  which  California  yields — the  vast 
qnantities  of  wool,  of  butter,  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  high  prices  these  products  realize  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided  great  nunibera  of  our  population  to  go  anto 
tanning.  One  only  drawback  which  farming  in  Caiifornla  will  ever  experience,  and  that 
will  occasionally  arise  from  long  seasons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with  rains  about  the  time  they  were 
wanted,  and  sunshine  when  wanted  ;  and  our  farmers  have  had  splendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  prices.  About  four  years  ago  there  was  a  long  drought  and  a  cattle  famino  was  expe- 
rienced. Flour  ran  up  to  very  high  rotes,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  working 
people.  This  has  passed  away  and  is  forgotten  in  our  ;^resent  prosperity,  but  it  is  well  for 
all  immigrants  facing  to  this  country  to  be  made  aware  ot  these  tilings. 

We  have,  in  general,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when  there  docs  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain, 
yet  vegetation  is  nourished  by  copious  dews.    Then  we  have  four  or  five  months  when  it 

Eours  down  plenleously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to  obtain  the  food  that 
OS  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  miners  to  w^h  the  clay  and  sand  that  contains  tho 
gold  dust. 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  set  at  ^,000,000  to  860,000,000 
»  year.  Our  farming  and  general  agricultural  products  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now, 
foot  up  to  |5(>,OO0,00U  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia since  last  harvest  comes  up  to  19,000,000 ;  and  as  fast  as  good  ships  come  into  the 
harbor  they  are  engaged  to  takeout  wheat  and  flour,  wool,  hides,  &c.  The  general  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  mechanics  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  Stale,  was  never  better.  The 
wages,  as  we  have  said,  range:  For  Chinamen,  $1  a  day;  common  laborers,  §J  a  day; 
skilled  mechanics  83  to  84  a  day — some  of  superior  skill,  8o  a  day ;  femalo  servants,  815  to 
8^5  a  month,  and  board ;  farm  laborers,  830  a  month,  and  board.  All  theso  prices  are  gold, 
and  all  our  dealings  here  are  managed  on  a  gold  basis. 

Question  4.   "  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  California  J" 

Answer.  The  climate  of  California  is  tho  most  healthful  to  be  found  in  tho  world.  It  is 
equable  all  the  year  round.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  50°  to  90°  throughout  the  State. 
We  lay  from  32°  to  42°  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow,  except  on  tho  high 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the  mountains  in  tho  Coast  range.  The  only 
drawback  to  health  is  experienced  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water  is  ovor- 
Etrongly  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  which  generates  agne  and  peculiar  fevers ;  hut  in 
the  agricuitural  regions  the  people  live  on  from  year  to  year  their  whole  lives  without  expo- 
riencing  a  day's  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers  and  develop  in  symmetry 
and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  "ordinary  agvicnltute"  is  the  vine  culture, 
which  is  peculiar  to  California ;  its  vines  and  wines  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 
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Bat  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  the  vine  would  flonriflh  anywhere  but  in  the  south- 
em  region  nnd  Los  Angeles.  Latterly,  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  floniish 
in  the  ttcclivilies  around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and  pastoral  plains 
and  valleys ;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  into  wine  or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  ila  cultiTilIion.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in  the 
New  York  market,  aa<l  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their  quality  more  richness  and  more 
reputation. 

The  grope  vines  of  California,  when  five  years  old,  yield  plenleously ;  one  has  only  to  own 
half  lioien  acres,  well  planted  with  vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  life-long  iiirfeperfenw.  In 
a  few  years  fiiDm  the  present  time,  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will  form  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  its  export. 

The  fruits  of  Calitomia  are  now 
press,  and  ship  them  to  the  Atlas 
imported  dried  frnits,  flour,  &c. 

The  raising  of  the  silk-worm  has  been  commenced  in  California,  and  has  succeeded.  It 
is  proven  that  the  climate  is  quite  as  favorable  aa  that  of  Franco  or  Italy  for  this  branch  of 
industry.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success  of  this  experi 
meat  will  lead  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We  shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco, 
beet  root,  antl  manufacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp,  and  hops,  for 
all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fitted.  Some  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the 
sonlhem  parts  of  the  State  in  a  desultory  way,  but  tfao  soil  awaila  the  enterprising  hands  of 
toiling  men  to  bring  about  those  great  results  from  the  vast  and  varied  material  that  sleeps 
neglected  in  the  soil,  and  hovers  over  as  in  tho  overhanging  climate. 

We  are  building  smaD  coasting  schooners  of  50  to  2W  tons.  Alt  those  craft  are  well 
employed  in  carrymff  lumber,  coal,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly 
groups  of  those  amalT  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with  great  Bueeess. 
The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters  are  certainly  the  best  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  maoutacture  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or  four  woollen  mills  and  one 
cotton  factory  am  all  that  California  can  boast  of,  hut  these  are  doing  well,  and  in  good  lime 
others  will  start.  Our  tanneries  are  numerous  in  city  and  counliy,  and  their  manufactures 
well  liked  nnd  in  good  demand.  We  should  say  the  business  is  healthy,  with  fair  profits, 
fionp  and  candle  factories  are  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  and  beeswax  of  the  country 
— this  is  the  land  for  bees  and  honey. 

They  have  begun  one  factory  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  and  so  far  it  is  prosperous, 
employing  two  hundred  hands.  There  is  room  here  for  many  paper  and  flour  mills.  We 
have  two  glass  factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron  foundries,  all 
Bt  full  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately  started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  rude 
pottery-ware  factory.  We  want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  &om  the  founda- 
tion would  bo  made,  trimmed  and  finished.  We  have  plenty  of  printers  and  an  abundance 
of  newspapers.  The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  We  have  eight  morn 
ing  and  evening  newspapers,  and  13  or  15  weeklies.  We  have  a  score  of  banks,  Ih  insu- 
rance companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  public  schools.  About  half 
the  population  are  native-bom  Americans  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  negroes.  The  Jews  have  two 
synagogues,  the  Roman  Catholics  eig^it  churches,  and  the  Protestants  a  dozen  or  so.  Take 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowd  of  citizens  to  be  found  in 
any  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man  nor  woman  will  be  suffered  to  want  food  here, 
and  no  industrious  man  nor  woman  need  he  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fertile  grazing 
lands  of  California. 

We  hope  these  few  hints  on  our  new  and  growing  State  will  be  useful.    The  worst  time  for 
travelling  through  our  interior  districts  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  roads 
are  sollened  by  the  rains.    Eains  usually  begin  in  December  and  continue  down  to  April. 
We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  COBB.  President. 

THOMAS  MOONEY,  Vice  President. 

J.  W.  MoKENZIE,  Sccretars. 

Sah Francisco,  Ocmber^O,  1867. 
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Titular  staleinmt  of  receipts  and  exports  of  agricultural  products  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  from  June,  1860,  kiJidy,  1867. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

0al3. 

Wool. 

J23,lo9 

iwlsss 

99,298 
61,670 
167, 316 
301,449 

IQQ-lb.  sacks. 
3,164,330 
1,451,465 
1,890,777 
1,843,840 
509, 163 
3,138,443 
5,214,196 

100-». sacks 
671,414 
612,014 
435,945 
633,266 
415,914 
984,208 
767,938 

100-f&.  sacks. 
305,208 
343,803 
173,896 
304,604 
255,839 
332,533 
326,119 

Pomds. 

3,721,^98 

5,990,300 

6,268,480 

7,435,670 

1864 

1866 

7,851,629 

l,0iy,636 

15,212,203 

4,510,609 

2,030,902 

47,334,688 

Year. 

Flour. 

Wbeat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Wool. 

Batrds. 
197, 181 
191,653 
144,882 
152,633 
91,479 
279,554 
485,337 

lOO-ift.  sacks. 
1,539,934 
851,814 
1,043,652 
1,071,292 
25,360 
1,039,518 
3,636,104 

100-/i.  sacks. 
339,537 
188,619 
49,809 
40,260 
13,920 
349,994 
142, 157 

100-».  sacks. 
116,463 
154,587 
39,985 
91,032 
3,389 
113,961 
88,331 

Pounds, 

3,731,998 

5,990,300 

5,268,480 

5,935,670 

2,104,000 

1,453,718 

0,197,784 

1,134,396 

607,797 

34,232,508 

Countries  to  tchich  exported  during  the  year  1867. 


Destination. 

riour. 

Wbeat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wool. 

Barrels. 
201,478 
38,921 
69,270 
1,410 
4,171 
1,676 
3,149 
1,6J0 
22,669 
40,732 

lOO-a.  sacks 

510,784 

3,131,553 

151, 124 

544 

366 

2,950 

10 

172,069 

WO-lb.satks 
27,625 
2,797 
1,700 
28,579 
1,763 
7,788 
2,130 

lOO-tb.  sacks 

Pounds. 

3,758,000 

83 
3,544 

2,700 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  ie67-'6e.* 
The  total  population  of  the  city,  August  1,  1867,  is  estimatBd  at  131,100.    The  esKmite 
for  1858  was  83,323,  showing  an  increase  in  eight  jears  of  47,877.    The  particulars  of  the 
estimale  for  1867  are  as  follows : 

While  males  over  21,  names  in  the  present  volume    - 45,000 

White  females  over  18,  estimatea 37,000 

While  males  under  21  and  females  under  18,  estimated 40,000 

White  males,  names  refused,  and  foreigners,  estimated - 4,000 

Chinese,  male  and  female 3,600 

Colored,  male  and  female 2,500 

Total  permanent  population 123,100 

To  which  should  be  added  a  large  element  of  our  population  known  aa  "floating," 
which  consista  of:  1st.  Transient  boarders,  &c.,  at  hotels,  boarding-houses,  &c. 
3d.  Soldiers  at  the  fortificaiions  in  the  harbor.  3d.  Persons  en^ged  in  navi- 
gating the  bay,  who  claim,  the  citj  as  their  residence.  4th.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  no  permanent  placeof  abode,  together  amounting  to  about...      9,000 

Total  population 131,100 

The  school  census  of  July,  IS67,  g^ves  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  at  31,710. 
The  number  of  males  between  15  and  21,  and  females  between  15  and  18,  is  estimated  at 
5,290,  making  the  aggregate  40,000  of  all  ages. 

Improvements  op  tub  Year  Past.— The  number  of  bnildings  erected  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  is  1,050,  of  which  340  are  of  brick;  total  in  the  city 
»nd  county,  17,368,  ot  which  3,857  are  of  brick.  The  esUmated  cost  of  the  improvements 
Juring  the  same  period  is  nearly  89,000,000.  The  sales  of  real  estate  for  tho  first  seven  months 
of  the  proisent  year  eiceed  f  10,OI>0,000,  The  operations  of  the  department  of  streets  and 
liighways,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  show  an  expenditure  exceeding  Jl, 000, 000. 

The  cost  of  a  number  of  the  principal  new  buildinfrs  is  thus  given :  Bank  of  California, 
$275,000;  Mercantile  Library,  8110,000;  Merchanla'  Eiohange,  Sl90,000 ;  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance,  ^45,000;  Pacilic  Insurance,  $30,000;  Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance,  $60,000; 
Hihernia  Savings  and  Loan.  365,000;  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.'s  four-story  iron-fronted  brick 
bloc^  $170,000;  enlargement  and  improvements  Lick  House,  $175,000-,  Dr.  Scudder's 
chnroh,  |64,00O;  Trinity  church,  $75,000;  St.  Joseph's,  Catholic,  $18,000;  Tehema  street 
school-house,  (@6,000;  almshouse,  $60,000 ;  Oriental ^nilditigs,  $200,000;  additions  to  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  flS5,000 ;  Blanding  Jfc  Pringle's  block,  $70,000;  Ellis's  block,  $K;,000  ;  Bran- 
nnii'n  tip.iv  building,  $60,000 ;  Sivinips  TTrinn  hnilflinir.  SSn.i 

a  and  Leidesdorff,  ^ 
.     ,      I;  Tucker's  building,  $45,000. 

Streets  and  Sewers. — The  total  eipenditure  in  thedepartment  of  streets  and  highways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  amounts  to  $1,009,883  85,  viz:  For  grading  1,191,257 
cubic  yards,  at  a  costof  $327,333;  paving  166,063  square  feet  cobble-stone  and  336,005  square 
feet  Nicholson,  together,  $117,594 ;  bride  sewers,  31,203  lineal  feet,  $156,745 ;  planking, 
2.571,083  feet,  $96,897 ;  sidewalks,  69,935  front  feet,  $96,154 ;  cross  wftlka,  6,296  feet,  and 
ciirbs,  19,193  feet,  together,  $47,423;  macadamizing,  1,560,119  square  feet,  $117,272;  red- 
wood sewers,  12,137  feet,  $49,57&  The  entire  cost  of  street  work  trom  July  1, 1856,  to  June 
30, 1867,  is  $5,439,287.  The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed  from  July  1,  1856,  to  June 
30, 1867,  is  165,583  lineal  feet,  ornearly  30  miles  of  sewerage.  The  principal  improvemenis 
have  been  the  grading  of  MoAlister  street,  from  Larkin  to  Fillmore ;  Tenth  street,  from  Mar- 
ket to  Howard:  Townsend  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth;  Brannan  street,  between 
Second  and  Third ;  Fillmore  street,  from  Sacramento  to  PaelBc ;  Clay  street,  from  Jones  to 
Leavenworth ;  O'Farrell  street,  from  Larkin  fo  Polk ;  California  street,  from  Polk  to  FrankUrt ; 
Falton  street,  from  Buchanan  to  Fillmore ;  Yan  Ness  avenue,  from  Bush  to  Geary ;  Franklin 
street,  from  Ellis  to  Turk ;  Main  street,  from  Mission  to  Folsom :  Fourth  street,  between 
Branuau  and  Townsend ;  Taylor  street,  between  Broadway  and  Vallgo ;  Spear  street,  from 
Harrison  to  Folsom,  and  Bush  street,  from  Larkin  to  Cemetery  avenue. 

Water  Front  Improvements.— The  work  of  constructing  a  seawall  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  front  and  better  accommodation  of  shipping  has  been  commenced  during  the  past 
year.  It  will  be  8,336  feet  in  length  when  completed.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,462,470,  or 
$295  37^  per  linear  foot.  It  is  to  be  cousljucled  of  solid  granite,  eight  feet  thick  at  base  and 
sis  feet  at  top,  resting  on  a  broad  embankment  of  rocks  and  cement. 

The  new  dry  dock,  nearly  completed_,  at  Hunter's  Point,  about  four  miles  southeast  from 
Folsom  street  wharf,  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  private 
citizens.  This  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1866,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  tbe  present  year.    The  dimensions  of  the  dock  are  465  feet  long  by  135  feet 


•  Compiled  from  Langley's  City  Directory, 
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wide  on  thfi  surface,  and  400  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  permit  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water  lo  float  in  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tliis  great  exca- 
vation has  been  cut  out  of  solid  Tock,  The  materials  estracled  have  been  sufficient  to  cover 
30  iiO-Tara  lots  of  the  adjoinirli;  swamp  land  to  a  depth  to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the 
city.  The  whole  front  of  the  dock  will  be  covered  with  solid  blocks  of  cut  granit*,  13,000 
square  yards  of  which  have  been  brought  from  tlie  quanies  at  Eocklin,  Sacramento  county, 
for  that  purpose.  Powerful  engines,  pumps,  and  every  neeeasary_  arrangement  for  rendering 
the  works  complete  have  been  constructed,  tie  whole  coat  of  which  wiU  exceed  81,200,000. 

The  Merclianta'  Dry  Dock  Company  have  completed  a  floating  apparatus,  calculatM  to 
sustain  vessels  of  1,(H»0  tons  burden.     This  dock  cost  860,000. 

The  Union  Lumber  Association  are  constructing  a  dock  near  Beale  street,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000.  This  association  has  cxpeniled  $185,000  in  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  other  improvementsonlandsadjomingthenew  wharf  of  the  Paciflo  Mall  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  improvements  made  and  in  progi'ess  nnder  the  direction  of  this  latter 
company  have  quite  changed  the  topography  of  the  weslem  front  of  the  city.  This  company 
owns  the  block  of  overflowed  land  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Townseud,  and  Brannan  streets, 
about  12  GO-vara  lots.  They  have  constructed  wharves,  which  have  required  1,200  piles, 
3,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  35  tons  of  iron  boWs,  and  300.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  to 
complete.  They  erected  a  two-story  brick  warehouse,  195  feet  deep  by  230  feet  wide,  cut 
down  hills  and  fiiled  up  swamps  to  such  an  extent  that  what  had  been  tbe  moat  useless  por- 
tion of  the  city  front  has  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  business.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
teams  are  at  present  engaged  cutting  down  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  andfiUing  up  the  shallow 
bay  with  the  materials,  extending  the  area  of  the  city  hundreds  of  feet  over  what  bad  been 
useless  territory.    The  erection  of  several  large  warehonses  is  contemplated  in  the  vicinity. 

Markets  akd  Rolling  Mills. — The  new  California  Market,  extending  from  California 
to  Pine  streets,  was  commenced  and  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  moat  useful  improvements  in  tbe  city,  being  centrally  located  and  most  conveniently 
arranged.  It  is  a  most  substantial  structure,  with  elegant  iron  fronts  on  each  of  these  streets, 
resting  on  a  solid  cut-granite  basement.  It  cost  about  $200,000.  Another  extensive  market, 
which  cost  about  ^0,000,  has  been  bnitt  on  Howard  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Among  the  new  branches  of  manufacture  introduced  during  the  past  year  the  Pacific  Roll- 
ing Mills  holds  a  prominent  position.  It  is  located  at  Potrero  Point,  and  has  been  fitted  up 
with  every  requisite  for  manufactnring  iron  bars  and  rods  of  any  shape  or  form,  from  a  i 
inch  up  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  including  railroad  iron  of  all  descriptions.  These  works 
cost  §1,000, 000. 

Bgal  Estate. — Statistics  in  the  office  of  the  city  and  county  assessor  place  the  value  of 
our  real  estate  improvements  for  the  past  fiscal  year  at  $58,000,000.  Tbe  number  of  sales 
of  property  made  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1887,  was  5,213.  at  a  valuation  of 
lSl5.iS3.lSfo.  The  above  figures  include  only  the  sales  recorded.  The  prices  paid  at  the 
Beidman  sale  would  swell  the  total  to  nearly  |1G,000,000. 

Educational  Facts.— There  are  34,710  while  children  under  15  years  of  age  in  tbe  city. 
Our  juvenile  population  has  increased  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  Jmie  30,  1867,  was  nearly  11,000.  Eight 
new  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  disbursements  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  public  school  fund  upon  the  a.ssessment  roll  of  theiast  fiscal  year  were  $320,9^  88 
— slightly  within  the  receipts.  Basing  tbe  amount  of  taxes  for  the  benefit  $60,000,000,  at 
the  school  tax  rate  of  35  cents  on  each  $100,  the  amount  raised  from  Ihis  source  the  present 
year  will  be  $380,000;  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund,  JBO.OOO ;  poll  taxes,  $3,500 : 
dog  tax,  $1,000  ;  rent  of  school  properly,  $600i  evening  schools,  $-200.  Total  revenue  for 
the  present  year,  $344,300. 

Tbe  whole  nnmbor  of  private  educational  institutions  in  San  Francisco  is  about  70,  with: 
an  ag-gregate  attendance,  including  students  at  the  different  colleges,  of  4,250.  Of  this  num- 
ber 12  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination,  and  tbe  regular  aggregate  attend- 
ance iipou  the  same  is  over  3,400. 

There  are  21  schools  connected  with  the  Protestant  Sunday  School  Union.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  13  4,340 ;  other  Protestant  schools,  2,405 ;  Catholic  schools,  3,600; 
Hebrew,  690.  Total  who  receive  religious  instruciions  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  this  city, 
1J,035.  Libraries — number  of  volumes  Sabbath  School  Union,  19,927 ;  other  Protestant 
Bchoots,  12,000 ;  Catholic  schools,  6,000.  Total  number  of  volumes  in  SabbatJi  schools  in. 
this  city.  (Hebrew  not  included,)  37,927. 

New  Manupactores. — Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  branches  of  industry  put  in. 
operation  are  the  Pacific  Woollen  Mills,  locatud  at  the  Mission,  manufacturing  knit  goods  of 
all  descriptions  at  tbe  rate  of  $500,000  annually,  and  employing  nearly  400  persons ;  Uie 
Golden  City  Chemical  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  manufacturing  a  great 
variety  of  chemicals  and  medicinal  extracts ;  the  SanFrancisco  Glass  Works,  manufacturing 
both  white  and  eoioi'ed  glassware  lo  the  extent  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Linseed  Oil  and  Paint  Works,  with  capacity  tosupply  the  entire  wants  of  the  coast.  These, 
with  minor  enterprises  inaugurated  during  the  sameperiod,  have  absorbed  more  than  $3, 000,000 
capital,  and  will  turn  out  manufactures  to  half  that  amount  annually.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  enterprises  yet  unfinished  is  the  Pacific  EoUing  Mills,  which  promises  lo,  be  in  snc- 
18 
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ceesful  operation  ivithin  the  next  twelve  months.  This  establishment  is  much  needed,  hotb 
to  do  awaj  with  the  impoitatioa  of  a  vast  amoimt  of  manufactured  metals  aud  ta  stituulate 
new  branches  of  labor  bj  fumishin^  supplies  of  home  materials  which  are  required  to  make 
them  successful.  The  large  capitaTof  these  mills,  and  their  contemplated  extensive  ecope  of 
manufacture  in  copper  as  well  as  in  iion,  promise  to  do  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  these  metals  than  all  similar  enterprises  now  in  operation  combined. 

General  Mabufacturing  Items.— The  pecuniary  restilts  of  all  the  manufocturing  inter- 
ests in  this  city  for  the  past  year  are  favorably  rnported.  The  sugar  and  petroleum  factories 
are  aiono  complained  of  as  being  less  successful  than  in  former  years.  The  Pioneer  and 
Mission  Woollen  Mills  manufactured  for  the  year  ending  June,  18S6,  goods  to  the  value  of 
(899,734.  The  Mission  mills  alone  turned  out,  with  i'&  hands,  80,000  p^is  of  blankets, 
125,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimere,  500,000  yards  of  flannel  and  cloaking,  besides  a 
quantity  of  shawls;  the  whole  consuming  3,000,000  of  wool.  The  Pacific  Woollen  Mills 
will  ruf^e  up  into  knit  woollen  goods  this  year  500,000  pounds  of  fine  wool.  Mayer  &  Sons' 
cotton  wa<lding,  batting,  and  twine  works  can  turn  out  3,000  pounds  of  wadding  and  battinR 

E^iday.  The  cottonthey  use  isimported  chiefly  from  Tabitiaud  Mexican  ports.  The  Pacific 
ordage  Factorv  turned  out  last  year  9,000,000  pounds  of  cordage.  The  rope-walk  is  1,500 
feet  long,  and  the  works  altogether  employ  47  men  constantly.  The  Pioneer  WoollenMills, 
during  last  year,  employed  ?^  hands,  and  made  30.00U  pairs  of  blankets,  60,000  yards  of 
broadcloths,  tweeds,  and  cassimeree,  and  375,0U0yardsof  flannels,  which  consumed  1,300,000 
pounds  of  choice  wool.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  flannels  manufactured  is  made  up  at 
once  into  shirts,  the  company  employing  CO  sewing  machines  in  that  and  othci'  work  con- 
nected with  their  manufactures. 

There  are  three  manufactories  of  acids  and  other  chemicals  in  the  city,  which  supply  the 
assay  offices  and  mint  on  this  coast.  The  Phcenix  Oil  Works  bavearefmingcapacity  of  400 
gallons  per  day.  Mallon  &  Co.'s  glass-cutting  works  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 
in  1666.  TheP3cificSawWorksluniedoutmanufacturesvaluedatover(3,000,000.  Dana's 
neat-loot  oil  works  ttwoed  out  33,997  pounds  of  glue  »nd  5,007  gallons  of  oil.  Cameron, 
Whittier  Si,  Co.  made  mirrors  to  the  value  of  818,000.  Zech  made  12  pianos  last  year,  of 
an  average  value  of  $450,  using  native  ash,  laurel,  and  other  domestic  woods.  John  Mayer 
made  two  large  organs  of  eooA  quality.  The  glass  manufactures  of  the  year  aggregated 
680,000. 

There  are  11  extensive  flour  mills  in  the  city,  which  exported  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  136,058  barrels  of  flonr  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Eight  mills  turned  out  last  year 
an  a^regate  of  947,708  barrels,  besides  lat^  quantities  of  other  meals.  Eight  saw-mills 
turned  out  8,950,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Up  to  the  present  Ume  the  principal  foundries  and  machine  shops  located  in  this  city  have 
turned  out  machinery  for  the  propulsion  of  J.OOO  Ion  vessels,  stationery  ens'ies,  batteries 
of  heavy  gunS,  the  roost  powerful  quarta-crusliing  machinery,  saw  fl,Dd  flour  mills,  and  for  a 
miiltiplicity  (if  business  not  needed  to  mentjon.  With  the  exception  of  the  raw  materials 
used  for  castings  and  machinery,  the  foundries  of  the  State  have  rendered  its  people  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  and  given  profitable  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  several 
thousands  of  persons.  At  the  present  lime  there  are  14  large  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
some  of  which  have  no  superiors  anywhere  in  excellence  of  work  and  adaptation  of  materials 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  During  Ihe  year  1866  these  foundries,  with  some  few 
smaller  ones,  employed  1,018  men,  using  6,921  tons  pig  Iron,  1,448  tons  bar  and  rod  iron, 
1,027  tons  sheet  and  boiler  iron,  and  110  tons  rivets.  Seveial  of  these  establishments  have 
extensive  boiler  shops  connected  with  them. 

The  three  sngai  refineries  in  this  city  have  a  capacity  nearly  double  the  local  consumption. 
One  establishment  alone  has  a  capacity  to  refine  130,000  pounds  daily.  Altogether  about  300 
men  arc  employed  in  these  refineries.  Twenty  thousand  boxes  of  maccarom  and  paste  were 
made  by  one  firm  last  year.  Another  house  made  3,000  gross  of  yeast  powders.  About 
34,000  brooms  were  manufactured.    Wooden  ware  and  box  manufacturing  is  extensive  and 

trafitable.  The  new  linseed  oil  works  can  crush  4,000  pounds  seed  per  week.  Two  firms 
avo  made  5,000  billiard  tables  in  this  city  in  IG  years.    During  1866  they  employed  13  men 

.    and  made  TO  tables,  worth  $430  each. 

'  The  products  of  several  other  manufactories  may  thus  be  condensed:  Ten  soap  establish- 
monla,  2,831, 41U  pounds ;  three  match  factories,  3.50,000  gross ;  five  tanneries,  2,400  hides, 
615  dozen  calf  and515  kip  skins;  hose  and  belting,  6,000  feet  hose,  $7,000  worth  of  beldng, 
and  400  dozen  horse  collars;  boots  and  shoes,  totalmanufactnres,|7a),000,  employing  about 
500  men ;  type  foundry  at  the  rate  of  820,000  per  annum ;  24  breweries,  of  which  17  turned 
ont  76,603  barrels  of  beer ;  furniture  establishments  employ  over  300  men  and  turned  out 
about  $800,000  worth  of  fitrniture ;  800  cigar  makers,  employed  by  100  firms,  turn  out  nearly 
3,000,000  cigars  a  month ;  the  clothing  manufacturers  employ  700  persons  and  turned  ont 
last  year  $1 ,500,000  worth  of  goods ;  30  firms  are  eng^ed  tn  making  carriages  and  wagons. 
Trade  Fluctuations.— A  general  table  of  the  fluctnations  of  trade  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  business  in  this  city  has  increased  from  G,M0O  in  1862  to  6,942  in  1867. 
Only  the  leading  branches  of  trade  are  included  in  this  table.  Of  those  in  business  in  1862 
only  3,956  are  still  found  in  existing  trade  circles.  The  yearly  changes  among  small  dealers 
will  not  fall  short  of  40  per  cent,  per  armum. 
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Municipal  Fisakces.— The  total  asaesament  for  1656-'67  is  896,700,307.  Of  this  -valua- 
tion $53,485,421  is  assigned  to  real  estaie,  and  843,214,!)76  to  personal  property,  Tho  total 
of  Stale,  dtj,  ftud  count?  taxes  is  $3  10  on  each  $100.  Thomtiouot  absolutely  collected  on 
is  mucli  less  than  the  aggregate  valuationa  for  the  lest  two  jcari,  la  lSl5-'66  it  was 
832,730,719  personal  agJnst  $39,775,500  assessed,  and  $45,436,934  real  estate  agMnet 
$40,138,037  assessed ;  in  all,  868,167,643  collected  on  against  833,913,537  assessed. 

The  city  eipnditures  for  ia05-'66  wore  81,437,281  20,  which  amount  was  dividoil  as 
follows;  Cuneut  expenses,  $916,934  45;  permanent  improvements,  $90,995  90;  interest, 
$256,193  33;  reduction  of  debt,  $154,055;  old  claims,  819,097  47.  The  espenditureB  for 
1866-'67  are  thus  stated;  Current  expenses,  $939,2ii5  05;  permanent  improvements, 
8188,073  75  i  interest,  8313,353  OB;  reduction  of  debt,  $354,636  b2;  old  claims,  $71,166  66: 
total,  §1.766,565  34.    Increase  this  year,  $329,984  14. 

The  total  revenue  for  18S5-'66  was  $1,624,408  06.  That  for  lS66-'67  was  $1,841,753  96, 
showing  an  increase  of  $317,345  00.  Therevemie  is  derived  this  year  as  follows:  Tases, 
$1,432,476  31 ;  Slate  and  county  licenses,  8*3,901  50 ;  municipal  Eeenses,  $31,762  50 ;  aale 
of  bonds,  $125,965  33;  other  sonrces,  $107,647  97. 

The  bonded  debt  ag^r^ates  $4,748,667,  bearing  interest  at  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  The 
annual  sinking  fuutf  is  about  $198,500.  The  bonds  iti  aid  of  the  Pacific  railroad  atone 
amount  to  $650,000,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest. 

Cliitate  of  Oalifokkia. — The  following  interesting  pud  instractivo  obser- 
vations on  the  climate  of  California  are  from  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forthcoming 
work  oil  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cronise,  soon  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
II.  II.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco : 

The  Variety  op  Climate.— There  are  essentially  two  climates  in  CalifotDia,  the  land 
climate  and  the  seaclimate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperaturo  from  the  ocean,  the  water 
of  which  along  the  coast  stands  at  from  52°  to  4S°  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of  the 
ocean  temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north,  which  is  accompanied  also 
by  winds  in  the  same  direction  daring  the  entire  summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive.  Almost  daily  during  this  period  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is  poured  upon  the  land.  It  is  mostly 
laden  with  mist,  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  deposits  at  the  foot  hilla  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
highlands,  or  cajTies  a  short  distance  into  t!l«  interior,  wherever  there  is  a  break  in  the  land 

The  land  climate  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  in  oveiy  respect.  In  siimmet  and 
atuumn  it  is  hot  and  dry.  It  undergoes  various  modifications  from  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Even  the  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  till  a  late  period,  present 
a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  their  summits 
in  June  is  owing  to  the  great  mass  which  has  accamnlated  on  them  rather  than  to  cold 
weather. 

A  large  district  of  territory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  climates,  and  subject  to 
their  joint  influence.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate  in  the  w  orld  more 
delightful  than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  tenitory  more  ^rodueUve.  While  the  ocean 
prevents  tho  contiguous  land  from  being  scorched  in  summer,  it  also  prevents  it  from  being 
frozen  in  winter.  Hence  ice  and  snow  are  not  common  in  the  ocean  climate.  The  difference 
in  temperature  is  comparatively  slight  lietween  winter  and  summer. 

The  cold  of  winter  in  the  interior  is  not  intense,  even  on  mountain  elevations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tier  of  counties  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  degree  depends  much,  however 
on  (he  altitude  of  tiie locality,  Theseverity  of  winterisdue,  not  to  e:ttromo  cold  in  any  part 
of  California,  but  to  violent  and  prolonged  snow-storms  in  one  section,  and  cold  and  prolonged 
rains  in  the  others. 

It  is  interestiaff  to  cost  the  eye  over  the  map  of  the  State,  and  trace  out  climatii  modifica 
tionsas  governed  by  topography.  First,  look  at  the  long  range  of  coast,  the  slope  of  which,  as 
l,ir  baeli  as  the  first  mountan  wall,  is  under  thecontrol  of  the  ocean,  and  has  the  mo-,t  uniJoim 
of  climates.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  the  only  part  of  the  State  preserved  fromdessii-a 
tion  in  summer  by  daily  showera  of  mist,  and  ilierefore  admirably  adapted  to  dairy  purposes 
Then  survey  the  counties  bordering  on  the  great  bay,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Solano,  Contra  Costa, 
Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo,  borrowing  one-half  their  climate  from  the  ocein,  and 
the  other  half  from  the  interior ;  inexhaustible  in  agriculturul  resources,  and  forming  the 
granary  of  the  Pacific..  The  Pajaro  and  some  other  valleys  further  south,  to  which  the  sea 
winds  gain  access,  belong  to  (he  same  system,  and  those  also  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  although  in  a  lessev  degree,  being  furtber  removed  from  the  ocean.  Then  regard 
themountainrauge,  with  its  countless  little  valleys,  hnried  up  with  snow  in  winter,  bursting 
forth  into  a  paradise  with  the  spring,  and  converted  into  furnaces  by  the  summer's  sun,  and 
j-et  luxuriant  with  all  kinds  of  doliciona  fruits.  In  this  section  are  concentrated  tho  mining 
inleiesta.  Finally,  view  Ihe  southern  section,  embracing  oacfourth  of  the  State,  removed 
alike  from  both  extremes,  which  operate  in  the  north,  controlled  neither  by  mountain  nor 
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ocean,  and  enjoying  the  most  genial  temperatuco — a  section 
certainty  of  winter  rains  hi  make  it  an  Eden. 

Climate  op  San  FKAiiCJSCo.— The  record  of  Iha  climate  of  San  Francisco,  aa  kept  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gibbons,  extcndiucfrom  the  autumn  of  1850  to  Jannary,  1S68,  a  period  of  17  years, 
shows  the  coUest  weatber  durinff  that  time  to  bavo  occurred  in  January,  1854,  wben  the 
mercury  fell  as  low  as  95".  The  coldest  noonday  for  the  same  period  was  37°.  Persons 
who  do  not  rise  early  may  see  no  ice  in  that  city  for  several  years  in  succession.  Wben  it 
is  cold  enongb  to  preserve  ice  in  Iba  shade  all  day,  the  circumstance  is  noted  as  a  phenomenon. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  entire  winter  to  pass  away  without  bringing  the  thermometer  down 
so  low  as  tho  point  of  freeEiog.  In  the  year  1853,  it  fell  at  no  time  lower  than  40°,  or  8° 
above  the  freeamg  point. 

The  eitreme  of  heat  in  tho  same  period  occnrred  on  September  10  and  11, 1853,  when  the 
thermometer  reached  £'7°  and  38"  on  tho  two  days  respectively.  Tiiis,  however,  was  entirely 
eseeptional,  and  might  not  again  occnr  in  half  a  century.  The  air  was  dry  as  a  sirocco,  and 
had  a  cnrious  effect  on  the  wood-work  of  houses,  causing  a  constant  crackling  noise,  from 
the  shrinking  of  the  timber  and  tho  plaster  breaking  on  the  wooden  partitions.  In  a  locality 
somewhat  exposed  to  reflected  heat  from  the  sun,  and  where  the  temperature  was  lOOt^,  a 
thermometer  with  a  wet  bulb  fell  to  68°,  the  evaporation  reducing  it  32°. 

With  the  exception  just  noted,  the  hottest  day  in  the  17  years  w--  — "■"  " 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  93°.    In  October,  1854,  and  in ' 
91°;  and  in  July,  1855,  it  rose  once  to  90°.    Thus,  it  appears  there 
years  whan  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  90°,  and  only  two  of  t! 
summer  months. 

The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  characteristic  of  the  coast  climate, 
and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly.  The  most  ordinary  programme  of  this  climate  for  the  year 
is  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  rainy  season :  The  first  decided  rains  are  in  November  or 
December,  when  the  country,  after  having  been  parched  with  drought,  puts  oa  the  garb  of 
spring.  Ill  January  the  rains  abate,  and  vegetation  advances  slowly,  with  occasional  slight 
frosts.  February  Is  spring  like,  with  hut  little  rain.  IVlarch  and  April  are  pleasant  and 
showery,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  In  May  the  sea  breeze  begins,  but  does  not  give  much 
annoyance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  weather  is  about  to  set  in,  the  sea  breeze  comes  daily, 
and  keeps  down  the  temperature.  It  continues  throngh  July  and  August,  occasionally 
holding  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  permitting  tho  snn  to  heat  the  ait  to  the  sweating  poinL 
In  September  the  sea  wind  moderates,  and  there  is  a  slight  taste  of  summer,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  tho  next  month.  The  pleasant  weather  often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  winter,  and  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  rains  of  November  or  December. 

By  running  tho  eye  over  the  following  table,  a  general  idea  can  be  gained  of  tho  coast 
climate  as  regards  temperature.  The  first  column  represents  the  average  tempcraluro  of 
each  month  at  sunrise,  for  17  years ;  the  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  is  the  mean  of  the  other 
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Observu  in  tho  tiblo  the  regular  increase  from  Tanaary  to  September,  and  the  rapid  decrease 
from  October  to  December  nine  months  ol  incrtase  and  two  of  decrease.  Notice,  also,  tho 
uniform  increiso  of  the  night  temperaturu  as  represented  in  the  first  column,  and  the  irregu- 
larity in  tho  noonday  mcreaso  tho  tea  breeze  arresting  it  in  May,  and  the  sun  giving  it  an 
upwaid  impulse  in  June,  betoro  the  sea  wind  has  gained  undisputed  control. 

Mean  Annual  Temperature.— The  mean  annual  temperatureat  San  Francisco  is  56.6, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  mean  of  the  coast  and  bay  climate.  As  wo  recede  from  tho 
the   days  are  warmer  and  the  nights  colder,  the  sun  being  tho  great  disturber  of 
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difference  ;  but  its  value  ia  made  evident  by  reflecting  that  it  ia  a  difference  for  every  day  in 
the  year — each  day  of  the  year  in  San  i'rancisco,  Irom  January  to  December,  having  an 
avera^  of  two  degrees  higher  than  the  correBponding  day  on  the  Atlajitio  border.  Cold  aa 
our  Eiimmers  are  in  proponioo  to  tbose  in  Ihe  east,  it  appears  that  the  winters  are  warmer, 
in  still  greater  proportion. 

Id  the  Atlantic  States  the  meaa  annual  temperature  diminishes  in  going  northward  about 
one  degree  for  every  degree  of  latitude.  This  is  the  general  rule  in  all  climates.  But  Iho 
climate  of  California  presents  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  this  respect.  Along  the  coast, 
from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  to  Monterey,  a  range  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
mean tempoiature  varies  but  little — not  more  than  tbree  or  four  degrees  at  most;  and  even 
this  difference  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  difference  of  latitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interior  climate  varies  indefinitely,  every  valley  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  The 
summers,  however,  are  generally  hotter  in  tbo  north.  One  mirfit  start  from  Los  Angeles, 
near  the  sontb  line  of  the  Slate,  in  summer,  and  travel  northwara,  inland,  5U0  or  600  miles, 
and  find  it  growing  hotter  every  day;  and  he  might  go  in  a  sonthoaalerly  course  leas  than 
balf  that  distance,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Yuma,  on  Ibe  Colorado,  he  woiild  find  one  of  the 
botlest  places  in  the  world. 

The  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperatuie,  incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  are 
unknown  in  California.  We  have  nono  of  those  angry  outbreais  from  the  northwest,  which 
change  summer  to  winter  in  a  few  hours.  The  sea  breeze  ia  chilling  enough,  especially 
when  it  comes  in  suddenly  to  reassert  its  sway,  after  oneof  the  occasional  warm  days  of  sum- 
mer.   But  the  sea  breeze  can  never  bring  the  thermometer  down  below  53°. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  of  temperature  through  the  night  in  the 
coast  climate.  The  early  morning  is  sometiines  clear,  sometimes  clondy,  but  always  calm. 
A  windy  morning  in  summer  is  uucommon  at  San  Francisco.  A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the 
clouda  break  away  and  vanish,  and  the  sun  shines  forth  cheerfully  and  delightfully;  nota 
breath  of  air  stirring.  Towards  noon,  or  a,  little  after,  the  sea  breeze  seta  in,  and  the  weather 
is  completely  changed.  From  65°  degrees  the  morcmy  drops  to  53°  or  54°  long  before  sun- 
set, and  at  that  point  it  remains  almost  motionlesa  till  the  nest  morning.  This  is  the  order 
of  things  in  three  days  out  of  four  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  the  climate  of  the  coast  the  nights  are  never  uncomfortably  warm.  The  extreme  heat 
nt  10  p.  m.  at  San  Francisco,  for  17  years,  was  75°.  The  thermometer  reached  this  point  on 
three  different  nights ;  on  two  nights  it  reached  75°,  on  fonr  nights  73°,  on  two  nights  73°, 
and  on  five  nights  70° — making  only  16  evenings  in  17  years  when  it  was  warm  enough  at 
bed-lime  to  sit  out  of  doors  with  thiu  clothing.  The  warmest  morning  in  17  years  was  69°. 
These  facts  have  special  interest  iu  relation  to  sleep. 

Though  the  nights  in  the  interior  are  not  so  uniformly  eool,  yet  there  are  few  localities, 
even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  too  warm  for  sleeping,  oven  though  the  day  temperature 
may  have  reached  100°.  This  ia  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  health,  vigor,  and  character  of  the  population. 

In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State  ia  a  section  having  a  climate  of  its  own.  It  is 
known  as  tho  Colorado  desert,  and  ia  comparatively  barrren  of  v^^tation,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  falla  there.  The  mean  temperature  of  Fort  Yuma,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  desert,  is,  in  the  month  of  July,  upwards  of  100°  at  noon,  and  90°  at  9  p.  m. 
In  contrast  with  this,  is  the  winter  climate  of  Yreka,  near  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  Slate,  and  representing  a  small  alpine  section  bordering  on  Oregon.  During  the  stormy 
weather  of  January,  IBGS,  when  tho  thermometer  at  Marysville  and  other  localities  in  the 
north  were  telegraphed  as  ranging  from  35°  to  35°,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  despatches  from  Yreka 
placed  it  below  zero  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  10°  or  12°  below. 

We  will  conclude  the  suhject  of  temperature  with  a  table,  representing  the  mean  of  the 
several  seasons  at  a  number  of  prominent  points  in  CallEomio,  and  also  further  northward. 
The  first  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  spring  months,  March,  April,  and  May ;  and 
so  on,  the  other  seasons  are  arranged.     The  last  column  is  the  mean  annual  temperature. 
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There  ia  this  difference  between  the  summer  in  the  inl«tior  of  California  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  that  in  the  former  it  is  unbroken  by  the  showers  aad  storms  which  in  other  regions 
temper  the  heat  and  give  TarieCy  l«  the  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  June  until  Novem- 
ber the  eky  is  mostly  uncloudea,  and  the  sun  shines  out  brighUy  the  whole  day. 

The  Ankital  Bains. — In  the  entire  absence  of  rain  iludng  one  portion  of  the  year,  and 
its  restriction  to  another  portion,  Caiifomia  has  bnt  one  climate,  ^bore  is  this  ditferenco, 
however,  between  one  part  and  another,  that  the  rain  commences  sooner  and  continues  later 
in  the  north,  and  that  both  the  quantity  of  the  rain  and  the  duration  of  the  r^ny  season 
diuiinisb  on  approaching  the  southern  puit  of  the  State,  or  rather  on  recedine  from  the  mouo- 
t^nons  section.  The  isin  year  of  California  does  not  conform  to  the  cueudar  year,  bnt 
extends  from  summer  to  summer,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  one  year  and  the  former  part 
of  the  year  ensuing.  The  natural  divisioo  is  in  July  or  August— say  the  first  of  August. 
The  calendar  year  fails  to  represent  properly  either  a  dry  winter  or  a  rainy  one,  Thnu,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  rain  in  any  one  of  the  IT  calendar  years  was  10.50  inches,  in  1665,  while 
tbe  climaiic  year  1850-'51  had  bat  7.12  inches,  and  I363-'H4,  6.49.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
calendar  year  1865  bad  bnt  lO.&O  inches,  or  half  the  average  snpply,  from  which  it  would  be 
inferred  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  seasons  in  which  it  enters  was  dry ;  whereas,  by  refer- 
ence lo  the  table,  it  appears  that  botb  of  these  seasons  had  the  full  supply,  being  a  traction 
over  21  inches.  It  so  transpired  that  the  rain  of  one  season  was  msJnly  in  the  latter  part  of 
1864,  and  that  of  the  latter  season  in  the  early  part  of  1666,  leaving  the  intervening  calendar 
year  deQcient. 

In  seasons  of  scanty  rains  the  deliciency  is  not  confined  to  certain  districts,  as  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  bnt  it  is  general.  Tbe  annual  snpply,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different 
sections.  Taking  the  gauge  at  San  Francisco  as  a  b^is,  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  falls 
in  the  valleys  surrounding  the  bay,  and  also  in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far  north  as  the 
capital.  Speaking  more  precisely,  the  qoautity  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  is  greater,  and 
in  Santa  Clara,  south  of  the  bay,  rather  less,  than  at  San  Francisco.  Proceeding  southward, 
it  diminishes  rapidly,  the  rtdn-foll  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  being  only  one-half  that  of 
the  bay.  In  the  north  and  northeast,  among  the  Sierras,  it  is  generally  much  greater,  being 
three  or  four  times  as  much  In  some  localities. 

In  San  Francisco  [according  to  a  table  which  we  cannot  conveniently  reprodnce]  the  rains 
of  each  month,  during  a  period  of  IT  years,  averaged  as  follows,  in  inches  and  fractions  of 
inches:  January,  4.51;  Febmaiy,  3.08;  March,  2.76;  April,  1,74;  May,  .82;  June,  .05 j 
July,  .02 ;  August,  .01 ;  September,  ,09 ;  October,  ,57 ;  November,  2,74 ;  December,  5.37. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  for  any  one  month,  as  the  table  shows,  was  18.14  inches,  in 
January,  1862 — a  winter  memorable  on  ace       ■     -  ■■    ■        -      "     ■■  .,     „    -^      , 

The  greatest  qnantity  in  any  one  month  in  ei 


s  13  inches ;  and  this 
s  winter  month  in  the  Atlantic  i 
two  of  cicessive  rain.    No  two 
and  1867-'68. 

The  rains  of  each  season  are  exhibited  in  tbo  following  table, 
rains  of  each  year : 


the  table  shows,  v ,  __ 

of  destructive  8oods  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Pennsylvania,  during  a  perloil  of  ^0  years, 

er  months.     So  much  as  this  never  falls  in 

drought  there  have  been 

■       ■         1866-'G7 


have  given  as  much  ri 

J  juxtapositi' 


1  with  the 


ISKh-'M SI.  13 


1651... 


It  appears  that  December  is  the  month  of  greatest  rain.  The  rainy  tendency  reaches  its 
climax  about  Christmas,  and  then  diminishes  gradually  until  the  termination  of  the  season 
of  rain,  towards  tho  latter  end  of  May.  June,  July,  Auenst,  and  September  are  dry,  with 
exceptions  so  light  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  only  2.50  inches  having  fallen  in  tbese.ibur 
months  collectively  in  17  years. 

In  almost  every  winter  there  are  two  rainy  periods,  with  a  drier  period  interposed,  showia([ 
an  analogy  to  the  earlier  and  later  rains  of  Palestine  and  other  oriental  countries.  The  month 
of  February  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of  the  dry  period ;  but  the  spring  rsins, 
which  sometimes  commence  in  this  month,  and  other  heavy  rains  which  occasionally  fall, 
swell  the  aggregate  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  a  deficiency  in  tbe  labia  , 
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In  speaking  of  tbe  "raiuy  season,"  slrangers  will  not  infer  tlial  rain  is  perpeSnal,  orneorly 
go,  during  that  time.  The  temi  is  employed  only  tn  contrast  with  the  dry  season,  and  it 
implies  tlie  possibility  ratlier  than  the  actual  occurrence  of  rain.  In  more  than  half  the  winter 
there  is  not  a  dro;)  beyonil  the  necessities  of  agriculture,  and  oven  in  the  seasons  of  most 
rain  much  very  pleasant  weather  is  interspersed.  If  the  winter  bo  not  extraordinary,  it  ia 
generaJly  regarded  as  the  most  pleaaaut  season  in  the  year.  In  the  intervals  of  rain  it  is 
bright,  sunny,  and  calm.  It  is  spring  rather  than  winter.  Tbe  gross  starts  as  soon  as  tbe 
soil  is  wet.  At  Christinas  naturewears  her  green  nniform  almost  tnronghout  tbe  entire  Slate, 
and  in  February  and  March  it  is  set  with  floral  jewels.  Tbe  blossoms  increase  in  variety 
and  profnsion  until  April,  when  they  are  so  abundant  in  many  places  as  to  silow  distinctly 
the  yellow  carpeting  on  bills  five  miles  distant. 

Tiere  is  great  irregularity  in  the  time  of  tbe  commencement  of  therajny  season.  It  never 
sets  in  before  November,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  latter  part  of  December.  In  tbe  nortberu 
section  the  rains  commence  earlier  than  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  tbe  southern  section  later. 
The  spring  rains,  which  are  of  immense  importance  to  agriculture,  rarely  fail.  March  is  one 
of  the  surest  months  in  this  respect.  April  oflen  gives  a  copious  supply.  There  is  a  remarta^ 
ble  tendency  to  rain  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  a  complete  cessation  soon  afterwarda.  It 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  climate,  that  when  the  weather  puts  on  its  rainy  habit,  the  rain  is 
apt  to  continue  every  day  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  then  an  interval  may  ensue  without  a 
drop  for  several  weeks. 

The  rains  of  California  are  tropical  in  one  respect,  being  showery,  and  not  often  regularly 
continuous  for  many  hours.  The  monotony  of  an  easterly  storm,  such  as  tbe  Atlantic  climate 
fumisbea,  isalmost  unknown  here.  The  sun  breaks  forth  frequently  in  the  midst  ot  a  shower, 
and  directly  the  sky  is  almost  clear.  Presently,  when  it  is  least  expected,  tbe  rain  is  heard 
on  the  root  with  Oie  suddenness  of  a  shower-bath. 

The  night  is  more  favorable  to  rain  than  the  d»y.  No  matter  how  dense  the  clouds,  how 
fair  the  wind,  how  resolute  the  barometer  in  its  promise  of  falling  weather,  the  sun  rarely 
fails  to  break  up  the  arrangement  before  noon,  and  to  tumble  the  clonds  into  confused  masses 
or  dissipate  them  altogether.  But  before  night,  or  during  the  night,  the  clouds  resume  their 
function. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  tbe  cloud-current  is  from  south  to  west,  and  the  cloud  supply- 
ing the  rain  is  mostly  of  Uie  cnmulo -stratus  or  nimbus  form,  and  quite  low  in  tbe  sky. 
What  is  singular,  the  rdn  begins  most  frequently  to  the  northward,  although  the  cloud  comes 
Crom  the  south.  The  horizon  in  the  south  may  be  entirely  clear  under  these  circun:-'— 
the  cloud  forming  in  view,  and  growing  denser  and  denser  in  its  northward  travel, 
precipitates  thi.  rkin 

The  foltowiiTg  table  exhibits  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  falling, 
number  of  jeais  on  whn,h  the  mean  is  computed      The  static — 
their  latitude  beginning  i^ith  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Diego  i 
p-vrallel 

Locattlua 
Fori  Idma 
San  Uiego 
Monterey 
Stockton 
San  Francisco 
Benicm 
Sacramento 
Placeiville 
Placemlle 
South  luba 
South  Yuba 

Eed  Dog  Nevada  county 
l!  01 1  Jones 

H  lopa  valley  Klamath  county 
Port  Orford 
Astoria  Oregon 
Dalles  Oregon 
lort  'sleilacoom  Washington  Territory 

A  companion  with  the  Atlantic  slope  presents  a  striking  ci 
of  ram  that  falls  in  one  year  in  any  locality  on  the  eaotern 

equal  to  the  average,  annual  supply  in  tbe  great  grain-growing  valleys  of  California;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  locality  on  the  eastern  side,  anlil  you  reach  the  tropical  latitude  of 
Florida,  approaches  the  maximum  of  tbe  Pacific  slope.  Thus  California,  with  a  range  of  10 
degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  minimum  of  3J  inches  at  Fort  Yuma,  with  a  maximum  esceeding 
lOU  inches  on  tbe  Sierras ;  while  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  upwards  of  20  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  an  eipanse  of  Icrritory  vastly  greater,  with  mountainous  elevations  of  considerablo 
height,  presents  a  rtinimuui  of  20  inches  with  the  same  maximum  as  California. 


ig  at  di9erent  stabi 

ns,  and  the 

XchT^dt'", 

he  order  of 

I  the  same 

Tc™ 

Mean. 

Frtirjpirs 

11.24 

Three  i  cars 

10.43 

lair  -^cirh 

12.20 

1   ur  jeii 

15.10 

Se-vfiitecnjeais 

20.70 

Eight  T'^ais 

23.86 

T>.elvejears 

18.23 

itei-bz 

86.00 

i^i-b] 

96.00 

l&G!-  (P 

109.00 

18GG-((7 

81.56 

Three  years 

64.00 

Thre=jeai= 

16.77 

Uhl-  hi 

12!).  15 

71.03 

One  and  a  half  J 

eiu-.    86.;i5 

l«o  years 

14.32 

Fi^  0  years 

G1.75 

mtrist     The  smallest  amount 

aide  say  20  inches,  is  at  least 
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To  make  tlie  contrast  moce  striking  it  may  be.  added  that  the  anmial  supply  of  rain  has  a. 
greater  range  in  Caiifornia,  in  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Sacramento  City,  than  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  from  Majno  to  Fiorida.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  rain  may  fall  in  a  single 
night  in  the  mountains  of  Caiifornia  as  in  the  entire  rear  in  the  Boutheastera  corner  of  the 
State. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  129  inches,  at  Hoopa  valley,  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kirhpatdck,  of  the  United  States  army.  In  general,  such  extreme  results  ore  lo  be  accepted 
with  catttion.  The  gauge  may  not  have  been  fajily  exposed,  or  it  may  have  been  KTongiy 
graduated.  But  Dr.  Ki^patrick  gives,  in  detail,  uie  supply  for  each  of  three  months,  which 
seems  to  confirm  bis  report:  November,  44.10  inches;  December,  S3.79  inclies ;  Januaiy, 
30.95  inches.  An  observer  on  the  South  Yuba,  Nevada  county,  reports  41.95  inelies  as  fall 
ing  there  in  the  month  of  December,  1867.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  floods  in  the 
Sacramento  vallCT',  wo  may  wonder  what  becomes  of  so  muSh  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Hoopa  valley  is  but  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Jones,  where 
the  annual  supply  is  set  down  as  16.77  inches.  Both  places  are  on  the  northern  borijei'  of 
the  State,  amon^  the  Coast  mountains,  and  remote  from  the  ocean. 

In  reference  to  tte  climate  of  California  and  its  effect  upon  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
Lorin  Blodget  says : 

In  California  theproportionof  cases  of  this  class  has  been  g'lven  imperfectly  for  two  prints, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hatch.  Three  years  at  Sacramento,  which  would  represent  the 
average  of  Upper  California  quite  correefly,  give  113  deaths  in  a  total  of  1,251,  or  90.03  per 
1,000,  hut  of  this  heremarlcg :  "  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  few  of  the  cases  of  consumptive 
diseases  hitherto  met  within  the  valley  havBoriginatedbere.  In  most  if  not  all  the  instances 
the  disease  has  been  implanted  before  reaching  the  conntry,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  benefited  by  (he  change.  Of  admissions  to  the  city  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  nearly  two  years,  August  7,  1851,  to  July  1,  1853,  there  were  84  in  a  total  of  1,870 
belonging  lo  the  respiratory  class.  Of  these  but  11  were  of  consumption — 15  per  1,000  of 
all,  and  5. 3  1,000  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the  ea^es  of  all  diseases  of  this  class 
originating  in  California  will  not  reach  four  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  deaths,  and  will  thus 
stand  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  easteiii  States.  (Climatology  of  the  United 
States,  p.  475.) 


PEINCIPAL  ROUTES  THROUGH  CALIFORNIA. 
Tahles  rif  distances,  Jarea,  andfreiglits.* 

STEAM  NAVIGATION— INLAND   SERVICE. 

Salt  FTBBcisco  to  SacTamento,  135  miUa. — Steamer  Chrysopolis,  1,300  tons,  and  steamer 
Yosemite,  1,100  tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Sacramento  at  2  p.  m.  Through 
fare,  $4  and  $5 ;  to  BenicJa,  $2 ;  to  Bio  Vista,  |3.     Through  freight,  $3  per  ton. 

San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  1S7  miles. — Steamer  Julia,  600  tons,  and  steamer  Cornelia,  GOO 
tons,  daily,  at  4  p.  m. ;  returning,  leave  Stockton  at  4  p.  m.  Fare,  $4  and  $5.  Frdght, 
$2  50  and  |3  per  ton. 

SacraTnento  to  MaiysTille,  45  miles. — Steamers  Flora  and  Governor  Dana,  daily,  at  7  a.m.; 
returning,  leave  Marysville  at  7  a,  m.    Fare,  $4.    Freight,  $5  per  ton. 

Sacramento  lo  Red  Bluff,  105  miles. — Steamers  Gem  and  Lark,  every  Saturday  morning. 
Fare,  j'O.    Freight,  S17  per  ton. 

San  Franeiteo  lo  Napa,  47  mites,  via  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island, — Steamer  Amelia,  summer, 
daily,  at  9  a.  m.;  winter,  Taesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  10  a.  m.  Fare  to  Napa,  $3; 
to  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island,  $3,    Freight,  $2  50  per  ton ;  grain  from  Vallejo,  $1  per  ton. 

San  i'mncisco  lo  Suisan,  40  miles,  via  Benieia. — Steamer  Paul  Pry,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.    Fare,  $3 ;  lo  Benida,  82. 

*  Compiled  from  Hold  red  ge's  "Guide-book  of  the  Pacific,"  and  other  authorities. 
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fares,  and  freights — Oontinuetl. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SAN  lOSk  RAILKOAD. 

Stations. 

1 

1^ 

Stations. 

il 

si 

il 
21 

Sicrameuti 

AuadL 

go  70 

M        n 

$0  20 

Antelope 

I  50 

BiuinBTi 

JuQCtion 

1  80 

07) 

Beual 

33 

Eocklm 

2  20 

3  30 

San  M  _u  1 
S  boolH 

250 

t  r 

60 

Henciatle 

3  10 

4  U5 

12  Ml    Farm 

0 

i  GO 

C  40 

'■an  Bruno 

$0  40 

5 

4  30 

b  4 

1   Ml  House 

45 

90 

BoO 

8  25 

feauMn 

50 

J     0 

Cisco 

Belrant 
Ed       d  C  ty 
M    1   P    1. 
M  vfi  Id 
M    u        -V 
La      n 

C 

1  0 
]  1 

1  50 

1  70 

1  8( 

10 

nt   Cla  a 

1  ^ 

i  40 

n  J 

^ 

0 

i  STOCKTON. 


Distance.     Fare. 


Buckncr  s 
HickB\  lUe 

WudhnlgB 
btockiiu 


it  iiregnlar  intervals  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  carrying  freight 


StatioQS. 

Distance. 

Faro. 

Freiglit. 

n    Hus 
&1I    yy 
1     a 
Su     a 
E    k 

Np 

4  00 

5  ce 

Dla  per 

ir  Benicjtt,  and  at  Napa  withHealdsbuTn  with  stages,  and 
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'     Tables  of  distances,  fir  1  lucJfn  ilfa — Cmtinucd 


Stations. 

Distmc 

Tire 

Freight 

"0 
35 

3„ 

Through  by  team  25  cents  per 

The  Buckeye  and  Cache  Creek  mail  hranchea  off  at  Woodland 


Static  us. 

Distan 

larc 

iceght 

%\  alcrloo 
LoLU3t  bhade 
Lockelord 
Poland  B 
Camanche 
Poverty  Bar 
Campo  &0CO 

8 
U 
18 

8 

33 

$1  00 

1  ol 
i  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  C) 

4  OL 

Througli  fre  ght,  4  cents  per 
pound 

a  Bar   Lani,ha  Plana,  and 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Twelve  Mile  House 
Farmrngton 
Eotk  Creek 
Shafers 
Telegraph  City 
CopperopoU 

U 
10 
21 
ia 
^^ 

3U 

$3  00 

2  10 

3  UO 
i  00 

4  00 

Stage,  4  cts.  per  pound  ;  team, 
^  cent  to  Telegraph  Gity; 
stage,  4  cents  per  pound; 
team,  %  cent  to  Stockton. 

Stations. 

Distance. 

Faro. 

Freight. 

15 

§2  00 

Through  by  eipreas,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  team,  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Spring  Valley 

37 
45 

3  50 
5  00 

Connect  with  st^e  at  Mokelumne  Hill. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Continued. 

MAKYSVILLE  TO  Li  PORTE. 


Oroville,  via  Northern  railroad 

Forbestowtt 

Clipper  Mills 

Strawberry  Valley 

E^leville — 

La  Porte - . . 


Conneet  at  La  Porte  with  stages  for  Gibsonvillo. 

Clipper  Milla  is  situaled  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Butte  county,  wiliiiu  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Ynba  county  line,  and  in  one  of  the  beat  sui^ar-piuo  sections  of  tho  State, 
from  which  large  quantitios  of  clear  lumber  are  made  for  the  Han  Francisco  laarkot. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare, 

Froiglit. 

12 
20 
24 

37 

5150 

2  50 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

C'onooct  ut  Forbestown  with  stages  for  La  Porte. 

U  DOIFOTETILLE. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

LDwnsVaUiy 
Foster  s  Bir 
Cainpton\ille 
Goodyear  s  Bir 
Downieiille 

13 
36 
41 
57 

|1  00 

"'h'm' 

9  00 
JO  00 

Express,  2  cents  per  poiuid. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound, 

10  cents  per  pound. 

MARVSVILLE   TO  NORTH  SA\  JU*N. 


Stations. 

Distance 

Farf, 

Freight. 

Empire  Ranch 

lb 
lO 

34 
37 

$2  00 

1  50 

4  00 

5  00 

By  express,  in  summer,  g  to  S 
cent  per  pound ;  in  winter, 
1  to  1^  cents  pet  pound. 

Sweetiand 

Freight  from  Lincoln,  35  miles  distmt,  to  North  ban  Juan  m  summer,  1  to  J  cent 
pound ;  in  winter,  H  to  2  cents  per  pound 
Conneet  at  North  San  Juan  with  North  Bloomheld  Forest  City   and  Nevada  stages. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  oml  freights — Continued. 


Distance,     Fare, 


Lafayetli 

•Walnnt  Creek 

tPaehec« 

ClaTton 

Carbondale 

JSomerrille 


*  Connect  n-i 

liDaovilli!  stage 

WALNUT  CREEK  TO 

ez  stHges.         -  Conn 
DANVILLE. 

cl  with  An 

"'"""■ 

Stations. 

Distnnce. 

Fare. 

Freiglit. 

3 

7 

go  50 

75 

AMTIOCH  ,TO   SOMEIiSVlLLE. 

Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

6 

80  SO  i  *J 

.. 

Connect  at  Atitiocli  with  Stockton  boats. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Sjn  Antonio 

■3 

$0  50 

1  cent  per  pound. 

•^an  Leandro 

1  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  ponnd. 

CentreTiUe 

21 

2  00 

2  cents  per  pound. 

Warm  Springs 

311 

2  00 

42 

3  50 

2i  c«nls  per  pound. 

SAH   JOSfi  TO   ALMADEN   ft 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

12 

$1  00 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Contioued. 

SAN  J0S6  TO   LOS   ASGELES. 


Statiojjs. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freiglit. 

Nati\idad 

52 

$4    0 

Bum^B 

b2 

8  00 

Cocks 

108 

11  00 

Ilcent3p     p       a 

120 

12  UO 

Phcto 

I'ia 

U  00 

Hot  Spncga 
San  Luis  Obj^po 

IGG 

IG  00 

16  cents  p     p       d 

lyo 

1^  00 

18  cents  per  pound. 

19  cents  per  pound. 

ao  cents  per  pouna. 

Santa  Barbari 

"10 

20  IK) 

20  cents  per  pound. 

312 

23  00 

Lis  Po  10 

3b2 

25  00 

Mount  1,111  Station 

26  00 

26  cents  per  pound. 

402 

27  00 

27  cents  per  pound. 

L)=  'IngUL. 

"» 

28  00 

28  cents  per  pound. 

Connect  with  stages  for  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  and  Clear  Lake. 

SAN  JOSfi  TO   SOUTH  SAN  JUAN, 


stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

r      en  M  le  Ho  se 

T      ntr  on   M  e  Ho    o 

k 

gl  00 
1  50 

lie 

2ce 
3ce 

nt  per  pound, 
ent  per  pound. 

San  Jnan 

■io 
■1" 

2  00 
300 

ots  per  pound, 
nts  perpoTind. 

Connect  at  San  Juan  with  si 


IS  for  WatsonvlEe,  Salinas,  and  Monterey. 

SAN  30%t,  TO  VISALIA. 


stations. 

Distance, 

Fare. 

Freight. 

HallPubctLs 

50 

S5  00 

J  cents  per  pound. 

7  cents  per  pound. 

TtmpL  a 
Firetaum  s 

IS 

11  00 

1 1  cents  per  pound. 

110 

Frean)  Cilr 

123 

17  00 

Elk  Horn 

150 

20  00 

King:  B  River 

168 

21  00 

Cross  Cieck 

IRO 

2J  00 

S3  cents  per  pound. 

\  1  alii 

132 

_a  00 

_5  cents  per  pound. 

nfrom  San  rratic]si.o     SemiweiUy  in  n 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freights — Continued. 

SAN  JOSfc  TO  LEXINGTON. 


Station. 

Distance. 

Faro. 

Freight. 

$1  00 

50  cenla  per  100  pounds. 

PETA 

LUMA  TO  BODEGA. 

Stations. 

Distance. 

FttTB. 

Freight. 

8 
16 
26 

$1  00 

2  00 
2  50 

Eipress  i  cent  per  formdi. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 
Express  1  cent  per  pound. 

Bodega _ 

Connect  at  PetaJnma  with  boats  for  San  Francisco,  and  stages  for  Clovcrdale  and  Mendo- 


Stations. 

!,>.■„„. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Santa  Rosa 
Mark  West 
Windsor 

GeyEerviIIa 
Cloverdale 

n 

22 
26 
M 
AJ 
4t 

$1  50 
2  00 

2  25 

3  01 

3  50 

4  50 

*  cent  per  pound. 
J^  cent  per  pound. 
If  cent  per  pound. 

Stations, 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Freight. 

Two  Rock  \  alley 
Bloomfield 
Valley  Ford 
Bodega  Corners 
Bodega  Bay 
Duncan  a  Point 
Duncan'iMill 

J4 
18 
22 
27 
31 
30 

$1  00 

1  50 
SOO 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

J  cent  per  pounc 
I  cent  per  pound 
1  cent  per  ponnt 
1  cent  per  ponnt 
I  cent  per  pound 
1  cent  per  pound 
1  cent  per  pound 

o  KNOsviii.r.. 


Stations. 

Distance. 

Fare. 

Frelebt. 

BigCanon.... 

25 
30 
44 
.0 

82  50 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

Knoiville...... 

1  cent  per  pound. 
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Tables  of  distances,  fares,  and  freigJtIs — OontiDued. 


■A  TO  UPPER  UKE. 


Stations. 

rreight. 

Sebastjpol 

<> 

Sa'-o 

21 

Calist  Ka 

97 

Lowtr  Lake 

f"* 

KelscT  Cre^L 

^^ 

7  '■0 

Lakeport 

b50 

Upper  Lake 

Ul 

in  00 

Cauuect  at  Napa  n  ilh  'Sacramento  stages  and  boala  ftr  'lan  FraucleO' 


Anahoim 

San  Jnan  Capisliano 

SauLnisEey 

San  S^ego 


Stations, 

Distance. 

F,ire. 

Freight. 

ElMoiitc 

14 

45 
G5 

SI  00 
2  ,50 
i  00 
5  00 

2Jce 

nls  per  pound. 

Conneet  with  Loa  Angeles  and  San  J 


•cs,  and  Los  Angeles  and  ClevelanJ  stages. 

o  SAN  PEDRO, 


Los  Caorvos 
Wilmington 
San  Pedro , . 
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Table  of  distances  Jrom  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from,  San  Francisco, 
California,  lo  various  ports  of  the  Facijtc  and  the  world ;  prepared  by  J. 
H.  E/Uey,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  and  verifed  by  J,  E. 
.Hilgard,  esq..  United  Slates  Coast  Survey  Office,  to  accompany  statistical 
report  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

,j,  Shortest  (lis-  Shorteatsail- 


Houolula.  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Iio 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San  Frandsoo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aspinwoll 

Panama 


New  York,  via  Cape  Horn  . 

New  York,  via  Panama 

Panama.  New  Granada- 

CallaOi  PcTD 

Valparojso,  Chili. 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Ua^atlan,  Mexico 

Guayinas,  Mexico 

Cape  San  Lncaa,  Mexico.. 

San  Diego,  California 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Viotoiia  Island 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia.. 
New  Archangel,  (Sitka  Isl'd,)  Alaska. 

Tokobama,  Japan 

Caiiton,  China 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Melbourne,  Victoria 

Jeddo,  via  Honoluln 

Sliasghai,  via  Honolnln 

Hon);  Kong,  via  Honolulu  . 

Sydney,  via  Honolnln 

Melbourne,  via  Honolulu 

Calcutta,  via  Honolulu 

New  York,  via  Cape  Horn 

New  York,  via  Panama 

Panama 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

Acapulco,  Mexico 

Mansatiillo,  Mexico 

Maaatlan,  Mexico 

Guajmas,  Mexico .. 

Cap*  Sau  Lucas,  Mexico 

San  Diego,  California 

Portland,  Oregon 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island  .,.. 
New  Weatminater,  British  Columbia.. 
New  Archangel,  (Sitka  Island)  .. 

Knnagawa,  Japan 

MilTord  Haven,  England 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

Canton,  China 


3,256 
2,310 
2,358 
2,370 
3,354 
4,848 
4,405 
4,810 


3,9J2 
5,124 
1,740 


4,5li0 
5,364 
5,990 


2,263 
2,080 
2,330 


5,580 

6,740 
7,000 
6.700 
7,160 
11,380 
14, 000 


5,  as 
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WEST-  OP   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 

SECTION    IIII. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY. 

'    PRECIOUS    ME 


T!io  Commissioner  of  tte  General  Land  Office,  in  lia  Report  for  1867,  eays  i 
California  extends  alonif  Ibe  Pacific  coast  750  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  330.  Ita 
area  is  188,931  square  miles,  or  120,947,840  acres,  of  which  not  less  than  8<J,000,000,  inclad- 
ing  swamp  and  tnle  lands  capable  of  reclamalion,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable  hus- 
bandry. Of  these  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plough,  and  the  remainder  present  excellent 
facilities  for  stock-raising,  fruit-growing,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  agricnllnre.  This  f^ri- 
enltural  area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The 
Stale  also  contains  about  40,000,000  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productiveness. 
About  30,000,000  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a  residue  unsuivejed  of  90,000,000, 
Nearly  !),OIX),ODO  have  been  granted  to  the  State  by  the  general  government,  under  various 
acts  of  Congress,  for  common  schools,  agricnltural  colleges,  public  buildings,  and  internal 


or  ibe  40,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  14,000,000  are  founfl  in  the  basin  of  Ihe  Saeramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  16,000,000  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  "Colorado  desert,"  in  Owen's  river  valley  and  tba  Klamalli  basin.  When  irrigation  is 
practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it  mast  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Col- 
orado is  brought  under  its  Influence,  much  of  what  ia  now  characterized  as  "  desert "  will 
become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not  fit  for  the  plough,  but  valuable  for  grazing 
and  in  a  measure  for  horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture,  is  to  be  found  on 
the  foot-liiila  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  mountains. 

Langley,  in  his  Pacific  Coast  Dii-ectory,  estimates  ttat  65,000,000  acres  are 
adapted  to  agiicnlture,  15,000,000  to  grazing  purposes,  that  4,000,000  ore  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands ;  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latt«r  is  capable  of 
reclamation,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  each  year  being  added  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  State.  The  area  of  lakes,  bays  and  mountains  he  estimates  at 
14,000,000. 

Of  tlie  65,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  [says  the  same  authority,]  there  were  returned 
by  the  county  assessors,  for  the  year  1B65,  as  under  fence,  4,055,690  acres,  and  under  culti- 
vation 1,504,680  acres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  but  sis  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
hind  of  the  State  under  fence,  and  little  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  under  cultivation. 
The  returns  for  18€Q  nilL  increase  these  estimates  about  15  per  cent. 
19 
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Table  exJiibiting  the  county  seats  of  the  different  counties,  legal  distances,  popuJaMen 
(/ 1860  anti  1866,  if-c. 


1 2  a 


Oroville. 
ColDSB  ... 


Loa  ADgsles 


2,514,283 
3,476;  536 


Note.— To 

alesBo: 

stedp 

pulalion  in  18SJ, 

480,000. 

n  of  tbi 

of  our 

woTcr,  ttM  Uie  e 

lacolgat 

eaat  18,000  too  low.— Cbnpils-. 
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WKST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUKTAXNS.  ^91 

Staiement  of  the  number  of  passengers  hy  sea  arriving  at  and  departing  Jrom  the 
port  (f  San  Francisco  during  tl>e  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of 
1867,  as  declared  at  tlw  custom-house. 


A^ival. 

Dcp^rturo. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

3,433 

1 

Punania  New  Oranada 
Gbiaa'uidjVpaii  " 

3,089 
13 
115 

3,139 

'40S 

1,^ 

1,394 
139 

'1 

'■i 

'    3 

10,074 

1 

^ 

I 

■S9 

^63 

"i 

mI 

M3 

10,150 

8,510 

35,67a 

*« 

5,296 

5,011 

8.  SSI 

' 

' 

B 

ECAHTOL-T 

o^. 

!,*,.««... 

.d..art.. 

3a.u„rt.. 

4U,...rt=r. 

T...., 

■ 

6.086 

3,881 

'5%M 

10,150 
5.011 

8,510 

M39 

B,S29 

' 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  past  year  is  the  increase  in  population  which 
reocbod  oursboies  during  its  passage.  Thearrivals  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  mere 
morft  numerous  than  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  while  the  departures  for  the  fourth  quarter 
exceed  those  of  any  other.  This  we  believe  to  be  conttaiy  to  the  general  rule.  Heretofore 
the  greatest  n^iBiber  of  arrivals  bj  see,  have  heea  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the  departures 
fewer.  People  nt  the  east  are  generally  in  oro  anxious  to  leave  when  the  rigors  of  their  severe 
winters  commence,  while  those  who  have  bean  residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  usually  evince 
more  desire  to  go  eastward  when  tho  spring  has  fairly  opened  and  our  winds  commence. 
During  the  year  18S7  the  arrivals  hy  sea  exceeded  the  departures  hy  15,203.  But  we  have 
also  received  large  afiditions  overland.  Our  probable  increase  from  abroad  will  reach  27,000 
souls.  Large  numbers  are  known  to  he  on  their  way  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  fine  farming  land  have  already  been  purchased  and  made  ready  for 
their  reception. — [Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Eeview. 


Eeceipts  a 
oflioial  sources 


PRODUCT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS,  ETC. 

D  ExPOETS  OF  Teeasuee. — The  following  tables  derived  irom 
:e  eopied  from  tlio  Commercial  Herald  and  Martet  Eeview  : 


5   PRODUCT, 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sources  through  reg^ilar  public  channels  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  as  compared  with  1866,  have  been  as  follows; 

136G.  1867. 

From  California  northern  mines $38,715,340  $40,927,309 

From  California  southern  mines 5,H9,749  4,477,461 

From  Coastwise  ports,  Oregon,  &o 5,940,536  6,192,734 

Imports,  foreign,  British  Columbia,  &o 2,887,028  3,969,322 

Total 52,692,653  55,566,836 
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.  'the  slatemcnts  of  treasure  received  in  thi  a  city,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  tban  ^,OOU,000  in  the  amourit  received  from  the  northern 
mines  the  past  over  the  preceding  year  ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  increinent  being  due  id 
the  Stale  of  Nevada.  The  receipts  from  (he  soutliem  minea  have  meantime  fallen  w  mate- 
rially, while  those  from  coastwiseport^,  Oregon,  &c.,  have  increased  sUghtiy,  and  those  from 
Briljeh  Columbia  and  other  foreign  porta  very  considerably.  Tbe  bullion  transmitted  the 
past  year  to  this  city,  through  Wells,  Faigo  &.  Go's,  express,  as  being  the  product  of  Ibe 
Stale  of  Kevada,  amounted  to  SlS.000,000.  To  this  sum  may  be  added,  perhaps,  $500,000 
to  represent  ibe  amoant  of  bullion  anivIngdiuiDg.tbe  year  in  piiTBte  bands,  making  a  lotal 
prodnot  for  that  Stale  for  1867  of  $18,500,000.  Of  thU  Ham  about  $2,000,000  may  be  set  down 
as  the  product  of  Beese  river  and  other  outside  localitiea.leaving  the  balance  $16,000,000  to  bo 
credited  to  the  Comstock  lode.  In  apportioning  the  product  of  uieae  several  ontstdo  localities, 
about  $l,r)00,000  should  be  set  down  to  account  of  what  is  nsualty  termed  tbo  Reese  river 
country,  which,  for  tbe  end  in  view,  should  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  outlyiiigdistricts  abont 
Austin ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Lander,  Nye,  and  iJncolQ  counties,  escepting,  perhaps,  tbe  Silver 
Peak  district,  which  lies  in  Esmeralda  county,  auil  which  has  turned  out  but  little  bullion 
the  past  year.  The  remaning  half  million  may  be  divided  between  Humboldt  and  Esmeralda 
counties  in  the  following  proportions :  $300,000  for  the  former,  and  $1300,000  for  tbe  latter, 
none  of  the  other  counties  in  tbe  Stato,  except  Storey,  containing  tbe  Comstock  lode,  pro- 
ducing any  bullion  worth  naming.  These  ligureB,a9  will  be  seen,  denote  for  the  year  in 
question  a  very  matted  increase  in  the  State  at  large  over  the  yield  of  any  former  year ;  this 
rate  of  increase  being  in  about  the  same  ratio  for  the  Comstoc&  lode  and  the  outride  precincts. 
The  product  of  tbe  former  for  1866  v/aa  estimated  at  $16,250,000,  and  of  the  other  localities 
named,  $],350,000,of  which  $1,000,000  was  assigned  (o  Reese  river,  and  $250,000  to  Hum- 


Balized  (he  progress  of  Nevada,  the  j . ^ ,._., 

of  progress  and  fruition;  the  most  of  the  companies  owning  what  may  bocousidered  the  more 
promising  of  tbe  outside  mines,  haviii^  been  engaged  at  heavy  expense  iu  developing  tbeir 
claims,  and  erecting  mills — very  few  o  Ahem  in  active  productive  operation.  These  mills  will 
soon  be  completed,  and  the  minea  be  thoronghly  explored,  and  placed  in  condition  to  yield 
ores  largely,  rendering  it  probable  tbatstillmoremarkedadditionswillbemadoto  tbe  bullion 
returns  of  the  State  tho  present  than  was  done  the  past  year,  and  almost  insuring  for  that 
State  a  total  product  for  1868  of  $20,000,000.  Even  if  the  Comstock  mines  should  not 
advance  their  yield,  or  should  suffer  some  small  abatement,  this  result  will  probably  be  attained, 
as  there  is  an  almost  certainty  of  the  mines  at  Silver  Peak  and  those  about  Belmont  turniog 
out  a  large  amount  of  bullion  the  current  year,  to  say  nolhing  of  tlie  promised  gains  for 
Humboldt  and  Esmeralda. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  destination  of  treasure  shipments  from  this  port 
during  the  past  14  years — fiom  1854  to  18JJ7,  inclusive ; 


Years, 

East'n  ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama, 

Other  ports. 

Totals. 

1854.... 

846,533,166 

$3,781,080 

$965,887 

$204,592 

$560,908 

$52,045,633 

1855.... 

38,730,564 

5,182,156 

889,675 

231,207 

128, 129 

45,161,731 

1856-  — 

39,895,294 

1,308,852 

253,268 

573,732 

50,697,434 

1857.... 

35,531,778 

9.347,743 

2,993,264 

410,929 

692,978 

48,976,692 

1858.... 

35,891,236 

9,265,739 

1,916,00? 

299,2*5 

175,779 

47,548,026 

1859.-. 

40,146,437 

3,910,930 

3,100,756 

279,949 

202,390 

47,640,462 

I860.... 

35,719,296 

2,672,936 

3,374,680 

300,819 

258,185 

42,325,916 

1861.... 

32,628,011 

4,061,779 

3,541,279 

349,769 

95,920 

40,676,758 

1862.... 

26,194,035 

12,950,140 

2,660,754 

434,508 

322,324 

42,561,761 

1863.... 

10,389,330 

28,467,256 

4,206,370 

2,503,296 

505, 6b7 

46,071,920 

1864.... 

13,316,122 

34,436,423 

7,688,973 

378,795 

56,707,201 

1865.... 

20,583,390 

15,433,639 

6,963,522 

1,224,845 

1,103,832 

45,308,227 

1866.... 

29,244,891 

6,532,208 

6,527,287 

511,550 

1,548,457 

44,364,393 

1867.... 

23,355,903 

5,841,184 

9,031,504 

372,552 

3,075,149 

41,676,292 

Totals. 

138,159,453 

150,548,502 

55,368,810 

7,755,344 

9,930,338 

651,763,446 
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18fi5. 

1.66. 

1B6,. 

T.,al. 

llneoi^e..     Co,.ed.       Tot»]. 

CTDColneiL 

Colaea. 

ToU>. 

J3„ 

t,1,a36,M 

$440,637 

f3,67?,405 

(a,  3)7.532 

$452, 28812,  em,  IfiU 

J3,  077, 269 

$439,264 

(3,518,533 

JSJffl 

Total... 

36,649,337]  3,093,110 

39.7Ja,«7 

35,192,755  3.53i^565|38,7iS,340 

JJ,  079, 627 

3, 348, 682'«,  927,30!) 

Jan 

$425,711 

311,159 

Tot.l-. 

5,He,413 

l,3a0,547|  6,428,969,  4, 106,  S75 

1,043,774 

5,149,749 

3,013,356 

1,464,105 

4,477,461 

Jfln 

$461,734 

$30,853 

^^■m 

$15,381     t3S9,ffi!t 

40,911 

as 

20,577 

ii^^ 

119,398 

4*2,951 

Total... 

6,948,511 

548,265 

7,496.776 

5,397,100 

559.436 

5,926,536 

5,665,337 

527,397  6,192,734 

1865. 

1S66. 

1807. 

$48,706,961 
41901,922 

$44,696,830 
5,094,895 

f46  25r320 

TulM 

53,668,183 

49, 791, 725 
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Stoiement  of  tlie  amount  and  (ksUnatwn  of  trccume  exported  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  yea)  ending  December  Jl,  18b7,  os  declared  at  the  cusiom-lwyuse. 


In  January 
In  Fabcnary 
In  March 
In  Apnl 
InMaj 
In  Jane 

In  August 
In  September 
In  October 
In  No^  ember 
In  Dpcembur 


TO  NEW  YORE 


2,e61,643  57 
2,389,688  29 
1,610,041  45 
1,337,755  30 
1,024,552  18 
1,957,838  43 
2,800,881  68 


TO  ENGLAND. 

InJanuarr ■ 703,070  85 

In  February 384,098  00 

InMarcb 357,661  60 

In  April 397,174  02 

InMay 788,772  13 

In  June 502,834  36 

In  July 616,303  33 

InAugoBt 515,691  91 

In  September 493.065  34 

In  October 704,600  43 

In  November 321,514  43 

In  December 156,408  71 

TO  FRANCE. 

In  January 1S3.331  56 

In  February 105,079  91 

In  March 67,000  00 

In  April 69,537  25 

InMay 101,509  48 

In  June 117,400  57 

In  July 183,751  64 

In  August 234,905  70 

In  September 106,600  42 

In  October 34,772  40 

In  November 65,555  27 

Inpecember „....  74,791  53 

In  Jnnnary '.....  806,076  27 

InFebmary 376,206  32 

InMarcb 110,642  72 

In  April 1,081,513  57 

InMay 760,027  73 

In  June 698,933  73 

In  July 1,746,078  CS 

In  Augoat 385,540  53 

In  September 1,180,308  18 

In  October ■    1,119,629  84 

In  Deeomber 766,546  77 

In  January .'.....  21,685  46 

In  March 10,000  00 

In  April 2,233  72 

InMay 9,845  00 

In  July 1,100  00 

In  September 10,000  00 

In  October 650  00 

luDecember 593,430  34 
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loP  b       2 
In  Ma    h 

in  May 
lu  J  n 
InJ    y 

In  "^  p    mb 
IqO      b 
InN         !i 
InD      mb 


30,000  00 
30, 000  00 
99,  000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
39, 197  40 
40,000  00 


In  February 
In  April 
In  May 
In  June 

In  Ottnber 
In  December 


3  CENTRAL  AMERICl 


20,000  00 


45,  Gc 


00 


98,400  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
8,C60  00 

58,370  00 


171,980  00 


TO   IIAWAtlAN  ISLANDS. 

tj£ 1.300  00 

j:  JSu;;::::;::::::;:::;;;;:;;:;::;:;;::;; iZ  Z 

'•""-''" .::::::;;:;::::      i;SS 

57,033  45 

To  MEXICO. 

J^^Sy:;:::::::;:;::;:::;::;-: VX 

InOctober ;;     J '^,000  00 

in  December j,  ^^py  ^^ 

42,000  00 

TO  VALPARAISO. 

^"^"'«'' 323,60189 

723,460  97 

TO   TAIIITI. 

'"'■■'""■'^ 600  00 

TO  VICTORU.. 

InFeWy 50,000  00 

In  October gO  pgo  00 

In  December 25_(^  0^ 

■ 1G5, 000  00- 

^"'"'■^^'^ 44,364;393  05 

Decrease  ftia  year 3,688,100  39 


a  officer  abipped  oa  gc 
M  were  ahipped  bj  Lii 
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AMomn:  ot  Bullion  Assayed  ash  Taxed. — The  following  fable,  pre- 
pared at  the  offlco  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  shows  the  total 
amount  of  bullion  produced  in  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  revenne  tax 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  collected  during  the  calendar  year  1S67.* 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  bullion  is  not  always  assayed  and  assessed  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced.  California,  for  example,  shows  a 
total  estimated  valne  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  coin  of  $28,840,139 ;  this 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  product  of  Idaho,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Oregon.  Nearly  jul  the  bullion  produced  in  Nevada  is  assessed  in  that 
State ;  whilst  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  assessments  are  upon  bullion 
deposited  there  from  other  sources.  The  table,  therefore,  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
showing  the  aggregate  product  upon  which  taxes  have  been  collected.  The 
total  value  assessed,  viz :  $58,175,047,  and  the  actual  product  for  1867,  as  esti- 
mated in  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (page  3,)  viz :  3675,000,000, 
show  a  difference  of  $16,834,953.  Of  this  amount  a  portion  may  be  accounted 
for  as  remaining  unassayed,  and  some  may  have  escaped  taxation. 

Statement  showing  tJie  toe  returned  on  buUion  as  assayed/ram  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  for  iJie  calendar  year  1867/  also,  the  value  qf  the 
buUioK  in  currenci/  and  its  estimated  value  in  coin,  assuming  that  tlie  average 
premium  on  gdd  for  the  year  teas  3Sf  per  cent,  or  that  one  dollar  in  currencif 
was  worth  seven^f-two  cents  in  coin. 


s,.....,™-.. 

ouJ(.ia™Jijli™! 

'£'=•3 

ValaeodBeeola 
bnllioii.tacDr- 

Value  of  tharil- 
vcr  bullion,  in 

fsUfnfnlR 

ll'SfsTO 

as;  140  27 

$S,D12  00 

(38,673.343 
389, 4g0 

3Ss;6M 

$1,383,400 

77,091  ai 
1,747  00 

33^40* 

313, 618  40 

00,374  98 

63,733,680 

States  and  Territories. 

Tutal  vBlM  of 

Dfgoldbullioii, 

EilimatedyaHle 
of  ellver  bul- 
lion, la  coui. 

Total  estimated 
value  of  6'old 
aud  sQver  bul- 
lion, la  cola. 

lii 
'IS 

313,604 

137,844,811 
a0S,433 

1,64^'S73 

fSi 

^msio 

!!a5,0TC 

S995,3aS 

342,311 

11, 091, 054 
433, 109 

80,798,67* 

4S,161,0S0 

13,013,997 

'  This  tax  13  abolished  under  the  C' 
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Deposits  a^'d  Coinage. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlie  deposits  and 
coinage  at  the  branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  in  San  Praaciaco,  during  tie 
year  ending  December  31,  1867  : 


Total  deposits 19,536,S70  1 


Statement  of  coinage  executed. 


Don^ina.™. 

KQ.  of  p:e«^ 

Vidue. 

— 

'Is 

88.000 

$18,415,000  00 

986,7511 

„„« 

jl„lf3„„„„ 

'    18,000 
140,000 

5D8,000  00 

1,504,  (BO 

650,534  93 

..o.™,.,.,.. 

SSf.750 
l,SM,[fM 

18,720,000  00 

a,  490,  no 

'       ' 

The  deposits  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1867,  were  of  tio  following  character ; 


California,  li  11' on 

OregoE, 
MoDtatia, 
Nevada, 
Arizona, 
Parted  from  s  Irer  bu  hon 

Fine  bars . 
Foreign  co  n 
Foreign  bull  on 


300  ft43  32 
4J  030  47 

4t     J7  73 


J  11  94 
I'li  4  3  31 
47  ooa  43 


18,923,  IGa  17 
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SILVER. 

Nevada,  bullion SS05,618  87 

Arizono,       "      8,495  74 

Idaho,          ■'      39,797  J5 

Parted  from  gold  bullion 69,999  56 

8333,771  62 

Bars 239,799  25 

Foreign  coin 97,595  31 

ITordgn  bullion 21,951  76 

289, 346  32 

Total  silver 013,117  94 

Silver  bars  stamped 520,534  02 

Total  gold  and  silver 19,536,270  11 

Fine  bars,  total 20,534  92 

ToTAi.  Deposits  akd  Cotxage. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Lis  annual 
report  for  the  year  1867  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at 
the  mint  and  branches  during  the  fiscal  year  was  £41,893,100  76,  of  which 
$40,069,200  06  was  in  gold  and  $1,823,900  70  in  silver.  Deducting  the  lede- 
posit,  the  amount  of  actual  deposit  was  ^34,537,048  39. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  coin,  3628,217,187  50;  gold  bars, 
SSll,6ai,691  32;  silvercoin,$986,871;  silver  bars,  $575,823  IS ;  nickel,  copper, 
and  bronze  coinage,  (one,  two,  three,  and  five-cent  pieces,)  $1,879,540.  Total 
coinage,  1831,083,593  50.     Total  bars  stamped,  $12,197,514  50. 

The  gold  deposits  of  domestic  production  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $2,418,lt  7  89 ; 
at  San  Frandsco,  $17,936,169  40 ;  at  New  York,  $10,820,821  55;  at  Denver, 
$130,559  70.  The  silver  deposits  were,  at  Philadelphia,  $37,399  72;  San 
Francisco,  $744,387  48;  New  York,  $274,893  19. 

The  gold  and  alver  deposits  of  foreign  production  were  482,674,619  46. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Philadelphia  was  $10,072,060  86 ;  at  San 
Francisco,  $18,995,000 ;  of  silver,  at  Philadelphia,  $357,490  38 ;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, $780,048  54;  of  bronze,  nickel,  and  copper,  at  Philadelphia,  $1,879,540. 
Total  number  of  pieces  stmck,  54,110,384. 
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NEVADA. 

SECTION    I. 

TOPOGRAPHT,  PHTSICAL  FEATURES.  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

System  of  Mouktaiks,  Plaiks,  atjd  Valleys. — Tliis  State,  in  common 
with  the  entire  region  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  an  elevated  plain,  having  a  general  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Crossing  this  plateau  are  many  mooDtain  ranges,  the  most  of  which 
have  a  northerly  and  southerly  course,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
from  5  to  20  miles  wide,  which  is  also  about  the  width  of  the  adjacent  mountains, 
measured  on  a  straight  line  from  base  to  base.  These  mountains  have  an  abso- 
lute height  varying  from  5,000  to  12,000  feet,  being  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  common  level  of  the  country.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  forming  for  some 
distance  a  natural  barrier  along  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State, 
varies  in  height  from  7,000  to  13,000  feet.  This  range  is  covered  with  beavy 
forests  to  its  very  base,  while  all  the  others  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  barren 
of  wood,  or  but  sparsely  timbered.  This  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys 
is  preserved  with  great  uniformity  throughout  all  parts  of  the  State,  more  espe- 
cially in  tho  central  and  eastern  portions.  In  places  these  mountains  disappear, 
or  so  contract  as  to  transform  the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  nnobstructed,  while  others  are  dotted  with  buttes,  or  covered 
ivith  groups  of  rugged  hills.  At  points  along  their  course  these  ranges  are  much 
dcpiessed,  or  out  by  ravines  stiiking  across  their  summits,  forming  passes  so  low, 
and  with  such  gradnal  slopes  on  either  side,  as  to  greatly  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon  roads,  and  even  railways,  across  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  muunt^ns,  instead  of  running  in  parallel  chains,  are  broken  into  confused 
and  detached  masses,  their  longitudinal  axis  conforming  towards  no  common 
direction.  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  everywhere  cut  by  deep  ravines  or 
canons,  the  most  of  them  running  from  crest  to  base,  and  usually  at  nearly  right 
angles  with  their  general  course.  In  some  places  these  ravines  are  but  one  or 
two,  while  in  others  they  are  five  or  ax  miles  apart,  dividing  the  mountain  slopes 
into  enormous  ridges,  some  of  them  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  tho .  separating 
canons.  The  latter  are  in  some  cases  well  watered,  perennial  streams  flowing 
through  tlicm,  rendering  farigation  of  their  banks  always  feasible,  while  in  others 
there  aie  neither  springs  nor  running  streams,  whole  mountain  ranges  being,  like 
the  adjacent  plains,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  water.  As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  interior  ranges  cont^n  a  few  high  ridges  and  peaks,  upon  which  in  places 
sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  where  deep  diifts  have  been  formed,  tho  snow  lies 
throughout  the  year.  Granite,  sienite,  slate,  limestone,  and  porphyry,  are  the 
prevailing  rocks  in  the  composition  of  the  Kevada  mountains,  whidi  have  gen- 
erally-a  raunded  and  dome-like  contour,  though  occasionally  shooting  up  into 
pyramidal  peaks  and  spire-shaped  summits.  The  tops  of  the  divides  between  the 
lateral  canons  are  especially  apt  to  bo  sharp  and  rugged,  the  bare  and  splintered 
.  rocks  occasionally  standing  far  above  the  crestof  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  comb  of  the  principal  mountain.  While  the  most  of  these 
ranges  ai'e  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  and  with  patches  of 
piBon,  juniper,  and  other  scrubby  trees,  much  of  their  surface  is  destitute  of  both 
grass  and  every  other  species  of  useful  vegetation,  fully  three-fourths  being  with- 
out any  kind  of  limber.  Along  some  of  tho  streams  flowing  through  the  caQons 
are  narrow  strips  of  arable  land  which  frequently,  at  the  point  where  the  former 
opens  into  the  valleys,  spread  out  into  tracts  of  several  acres,  affording  a  suffi- 
ciency of  tillable  land  for  gardens  and  small  farms.  Some  of  these  streams  are 
fringed  with  Cottonwood,  birch,  willow,  wild  cherry,  and  similar  trees,  the  most 
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of  them  email,  and  of  but  little  valuo,  mixed  with  wliich  are  often  varietiea  of 
wild  vines,  rose,  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes,  and  other  shrubbery.  Up  the 
most  of  these  oaiions  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  construct  wagon  roads  leading 
qnite  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  consideration  of  moment,  as  the  latter, 
the  principal  repoatoiies  of  the  precious  metals,  are  thus  rendered  easily  aecesa- 
ble  to  loaded  teams  ;  and  these  mountain  ridges  sometimes  run  for  100  miles  or 
more  without  any  material  deviation  from  their  general  course.  So  also  do  the 
adjacent  valleys  extend  for  a  like  distance  without  other  obstruction  than  perhaps 
an  occasional  butte,  or  ontstanding  spur,  and  with  no  perceptible  variation  of 
level.  Sometimes  these  valleys,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
change  in  tbeir  general  course,  expand  into  immense  plains,  as  in  the  southern 
and  northwestflm  parts  of  the  State,  or  connect  with  other  valleys  having  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  level,  or,  may  he,  are  separated  from  the  latter  only  by 
low  ridges  or  swells  of  land  so  inconsiderable  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
bulling  of  i-ailroads  throughout  the  entire  series,  A  more  favorable  region  for 
the  constnictioa  of  railways  than  is  offered  by  this  system  of  communicating  plains 
and  valleya,  especially  where  these  improvements  are  requii-ed  to  pursue  a  gen- 
erally northern  and  southern  direction,  could  not  be  desii^ed.  Besides,  being  so 
nearly  level,  and  wholly  unobstructed,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sand,  or 
a  compact  sandy  loam,  affords  the  best  possible  material  for  a  road-bed,  whether 
facility  of  construction  or  durability  he  considered.  Upon  these  plains  and  valleys 
nothing  of  a  vegetable  gro(vth  is  to  be  found  larger  or  more  formidable  of  remo- 
val than  the  wild  sage,  a  shi-ub  that  can,  as  a  general  thing,  be  ploughed  up 
with  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  while  their  surfaces  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
rocks,  loose  stones,  or  other  obstructions.  But  while  these  valleys  are,  longitu- 
dinally viewed,  bo  nearly  level,  they  all  have  a  slight  descent  from  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  monntains  to  their  centres,  caused  by  the  wash  that,  going  on  for 
years,  has  been  gradually  wearing  down  the  mountains  and  filling  up  the  valleys. 
The  difference  in  altitude  between  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
of  the  valleys,  now  varying  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  was  formerly  much  greater, 
since  at  one  time  the  bottoms  of  the  opposing  mountmns  met,  no  douht,  in  the 
middle  of  the  intervening  valley,  making  the  difference  in  altitude  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  at  present.  While  many  of  these  valleys  receive  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  streams  from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  or  about  their  heads,  veiy 
few  of  them  have  any  large  strewn  flowing  through  the  centre,  the  most  of  these  tribu- 
taries sinking  into  the  arid  and  porous  soil  as  soon  as  they  i-each  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  As  a  consequence,  the  latter,  few  of  thera  having  any  common  outlet, 
are  great  natm^  reservoire;  but  the  water,  resting  upon  the  bed  rock,  can  only 
he  reached  by  penetrating  the  immense  mass  of  superincumbent  debris.  Hence 
wells  in  these  valleys  require  to  ho  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  nor  is  water  always 
obtained  even  then ;  though  it  eould  no  doubt  be  reached  in  many  places  by 
artesian  boring,  a  method  not  generally  adopted,  if  in  a^  instance  yet  resorted 
to  in  this  State,  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
water  to  cause  a  stream  to  run  through  the  valley  above  ground,  there  M:e 
usually  at  points  along  it,  patches  of  alluvial  bottom  constituting  good  plough 
or  grass  lands,  the  quantity  generally  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
Beese  river,  Carson,  Umashaw,  Paradise,  and  Franklin  valleys,  afford  good  exam-. 
pies  of  thiskind.  InEaby,Big8moky,Degroot,andToquima,wehaveexamples 
of  large  valleys  containing  much  good  land,  yet  without  open  streams  ninniiig 
through  them;  while  in  the  Great  Salt,  Fairview,  Balston,  Smkavata,  and 
Sand  Spring  valleys,  there  is  neither  arable  land  nor  running  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  Big  Smoky  and  similar  valleys,  the  mountain  streams  after  disappear- 
ing make  tieu'  way  underground  towards  their  centres,  where,  meeting  with 
obstructions,  or  gathering  into  natural  basins,  they  saturate  the  earth  and  reader 
it  productive.  Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains,  is 
rich  and  friable,  being  easily  tiUed  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  fruitfulness, 
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but  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposea  because  of  its  aiidity  and  the  la<;h  of 
moans  for  its  imgation.  Both  the  open  plains  and  the  more  contracted  valleys 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  timber,  the  only  exceptions  being  where  they 
are  traversed  by  conwderable  streams,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Carson,  Walker, 
Triickee,  and  Humboldt  rivers,  along  which  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods 
and  copse  of  willow,  there  being  no  other  trees,  large  or  small,  along  them.  Both 
the  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  jho,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  wholly 
destitute  of  wood,  and  but  ill  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  the  latter,  where 
it  does  occur,  being  often  so  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  as  to  render  it 
unwholesome,  or  so  wai-m  as  to  be  unfit  for  immediate  use.  Several  of  the  more 
extended  of  these  plains  are  so  arid  and  barren  as  to  justly  merit  the  appellation 
of  "  desert,'' pep'ilarly  applied  to  them.  The  re^ons  most  strongly  marked  in 
this  respect  are  those  adjacent  to  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt  and  Carson,  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Mud  lakes,  and  the  belt  of  country  stretching  from  the  Great 
Salt  valley  of  Churchill  county  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  ajid 
spreading  out  in  the  desolate  and  sandy  wastes  that  smrouiid  Death  valley  aud 
the  sink  of  the  Amargosa,  reputed  to  be  depressed  many  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sta  The  chaiactenzing  of  these  sections,  however,  as  peculiarly  steiile  does 
not  iniplv  that  there  are  not  many  other  considerable  tracts  in  the  State  almost 
equally  worthless,  the  only  difiercnce  being  in  their  more  contracted  area.  To 
this  system  of  mountams,  vaUej  s,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread  out,  and  often 
connected  together,  aa  to  constitute  a  series  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of 
its  own,  but  no  outlet  to  the  soa,  Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrogra- 
phy, this  common  receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt  bed. 

SiHKS,  Sloughs  and  Lakes. — The  only  waters  of  Nevada  that  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ocean  consist  of  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  northern,  and 
a  still  smaller  number  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  former  are  tribu- 
tMdes  of  the  Owyhie  and  the  Snake  rivers,  and  the  latter  of  tlio  Colorado.  With 
these  exceptions  all  the  surface  flow  of  the  country  is  collected  in  lakes,  none  of 
them  of  largo  size  and  most  of  them  esti^emely  shallow,  and  in  sinks,  a  nanio 
popularly  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  these  lakes  from  the  cireumstance  that  tho 
streams  emptving  into  them  or  received  frem  other  laltes  are  here  supposed  to 
sink  and  finally  disappeai-  beneath  the  surface.  The  idea,  however,  is  erroneous, 
as  these  bodies  of  water,  while  they  are  not  deep,  are  quite  as  permanent  as  any 
other,  though  fluctuating  in  area  with  the  size  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are 
fed.  Most  of  the  mountain  streams  in  this  State  do  sink,  as  ah-eady  stated,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  plains  or  valleys.  Some  of  the  larger  streams  flowing 
through  the  latter,  as  Eeese  river,  also  disappear  in  like  manner,  being  absorbed 
by  tlie  earth  without  accumulating  at  any  point  in  a  lake.  These  are  the  only 
cases  to  which  the  tenn  sink  properly  applies.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  lakes 
Invmg  no  visible  outlet  receive  each  a  lai^o  stream  without  overflowing  its 
banks,  or  being  greatly  raised  even  when  these  tributaries  are  at  high  stages  of 
water.  Ins  led  to  the  supposition  tliat  they  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  perhaps 
with  fcubterranean  lakes,  tlirough  underground  passages.  The  consideration, 
howcvei,  that  but  compiwatively  little  ram  or  snow  over  falls  in  tliis  region, 
while  the  exti-eme  dryness  of  tho  atmosphere  and  the  soil  causes  evaporation  and 
absoiption  to  go  on  rapidly,  dispenses  in  a  gi-eat  measure  ivith  tho  neces^ty  for 
inch  a  theoiy.  The  only  lakes  of  any  con^derable  size  in  Kevada  ai-e  tliose 
Joimcd  by  tho  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson  and  Franklin  livers,  and  bearing  the 
nimes  tf  these  streams  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  tho  largest  of 
the  ^roup,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Truckee  river.  To  Lake  Talioe,  lying  one- 
thu:d  within  its  limits,  Nevada  can  only  advance  a  corresponding  claim.  By  the 
the  eaiU  emigrants  the  name  Sink  was  given  to  Humboldt  lake,  and  a  lai^ge 
«hillow  lake  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  Churchill  county  is  still  called  tho 
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Sinh  of  the  Carson,  fi'om  tlie  fact  that  it  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  that  rivor 
through  a  sluggish  tortuous  stream,  in  somo  places  having  mimerona  channels, 
and  in  this  country  generally  designated  a  slough.  There  is  also  a  slough  mn- 
ning  fi:om  Humboldt  lake  to  this  sink,  through  which  the  former,  at  high  stagjes, 
diswiarges  its  water.  Throngh  a  similar  channel  Pyramid  lake,  when  above  its 
ordinary  level,  sends  its  water  into  'Winnemucca  lake,  a  largo  shallow  basin 
lying  east  of  I^amid,  and  at  certiun  seaeons  of  the  year  nearly  dry.  In  addition 
to  tte  above  there  are  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  Degroot,  Frankfin,  and  various 
valleys  in  the  State,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  casea  fresh  and  pellucid, 
while  in  others  they  are  more  or  less  opaque  aud  impure.  Abont  these  ponds, 
which  are  mostly  shallow,  there  is  often  a  body  of  good  gi'azing  or  agricul- 
tural land.  Lake  Tahoe,  which  has  a  depth  of  over  1,500  feet,  is  of  an  irreg- 
nlar  oval  shape,  21  mQes  long  and  10  miles  "wide,  and,  though  elevated  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  docs  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  mnch  from  57°  winter  or  summer,  a  circumstance 
owing,  probably,  to  its  being  fed  largely  by  springe.  That  it  receives  most  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source  is  evident  from  the  feet  that  it  has  but  one  tributary 
stream  of  any  magnitude,  while  its  outlet,  Truekeo  river,  carries  a  heavy  body 
of  water.  This  lake,  like  Pyramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  and  fine 
flavor,  and  is  suirounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which,  rising  abmptly 
from  its  shores,  tae  covered  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  snow.  These 
mountains  are  heavily  timbei-ed  vAm  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir.  Pyramid 
lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  abont 
30  miles  long  and  13  wide,  and  is  situate  in  the  eouthem  part  of  Eoop  county, 
near  the  western  line  of  the  State.  This  lake,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
pyramidal  rock  standing  near  its  centre  and  rising  600  feet  above  its  surface, 
has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  Ude  level.  Like  the  Walker,  it  has  a 
conaderablo  depth,  and  the  scenery  about  it  is  extremely  grand,  it  being  walled 
round  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  Walker 
lake  has  aboat  the  same  altitnde  and  length,  but  is  not  so  wide  as  Pyramid,  its 
average  width  not  being  over  six  or  seven  miles.  Like  the  latter  it  is  of  an 
irregular  oblong  shape.  The  shores  are  indented  i\ith  numerous  small  bays. 
Besides  an  inferior  species  of  fish  it  contains  the  salmon  trout ;  but  the  latter  are 
not  so  laige,  numerous  or  well  flavored  as  in  Pyramid  or  Lake  Tahoe,  tlie 
water  here  being  neither  so  deep  nor  pare.  Walker  lake  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  high  monntams  and  rugged  hills,  the  whole  extremely  arid  and  barren,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  wood,  grass  or  water.  Carson  lake  has  a  diameter  of  about 
13  miles;  Humbold  and  Fi-anklin  are  somewhat  smaller.  They  are  all  of  an 
in«gular  circular  or  oval  shape,  have  low,  flat  shores,  and  are  nowhere  over  50 
or  60  feet  deep.  They  contain  no  fish  except  suokers  and  others  of  an  inferior 
kind,  the  water  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  small  lakes  and  ponds  in 
the  country,  being  braokish  and  slightly  alkaline — that  of  Humboldt  lake  and 
Carson  sink  so  much  bo  as  to  render  the  fish  quite  unpalatable  and  hardly  fit 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  water  in  most  of  the  sloughs, 
and  also  in  some  of  the  riivere,  especially  the  Humboldt,  which  becomes  greatly 
deteriorated  at  its  lower  stages,  parficularly  as  it  approaches  the  lake.  Washoe, 
Toshepah,  Pueblo  and  Guano  are  all  small  and  sh^ow  lakes,  the  water  of  which 
is  in  some  cases  cleta  and  sweet,  while  in  others  it  is  discolored  with  earthy  matter, 
or  so  impregnated  with  salt,  soda  or  other  substances  as  to  render  it  distasteful 
if  not  unwholesome.  About  some  of  these  lakes,  as  well  as  along  a  few  of  the 
rivers,  occur  patches  of  tulo  lands,  or  ground  overflowed  at  high  water  and  cov- 
ered "with  a  species  of  large-sized  bulrush.  Where  susceptible  of  easy  drainage, 
these  patches  can  readily  be  converted  into  excellent  meadows.  The  most  exten- 
sive tracts  of  this  land  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hnmboldt  river,  around 
Carson  lake  and  sink,  and  above  Genoa  on  Oareon  river,  along  the  west  shore 
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of  Franklin,  and  at  the  outlet  of  Washoe  lake,  smaller  patches  being  met  with 
at  the  sinlis  of  the  Umashaw,  Weatherlow,  and  Wemissa  creelts,  Humboldt 
county,  and  aroirnd  several  small  lakes  in  Franklin  valley,  Lander  county. 

As  Honey,  Jlono  and  Owens  lakes,  though  not  within  the  houndariea  of  Nevada, 
all  lie  west  of  the  Sierra,  and  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  valleys  and  lakes 
stretching  along  the  western  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  first  two  being  very 
near  the  line  of  this  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  hero  a  passing  description 
of  thom.  Honey  Lake,  so  named  from  the  honey-dew  abundantly  precipitated 
thronghoot  this  region  dnring  the  summer  months,  is-a  small  and  very  shallow 
body  of  water,  even  at  high  stages,  and  wholly  disappears  in  estremely  dry  seafions. 
Its  principal  confluents.  Willow  creek  and  Susan  river,  sink  into  the  tule  marsh 
befoi-o  reaching  the  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  in  some  places  low  and  swampy, 
while  in  others  they  are  dry  and  elevated.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is  destitute  of 
fish,  the  wafflr  being  strongly  alkaline.  To  the  west  of  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
valley,  stirted  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  that  direction,  a  strip  of  hilly  country 
separating  it  from  Pyramid  and  Mud  lakes  on  the  east.  Mono  lake,  lying  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  the  dividing  line  between  California  and  Nevada,  derives 
its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  the  vicinity.  It  isabont 
14  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and,  thou^  never  sonnded,i3  supposed  from  the  con- 
figuration of  the  adjacent  mountains  to  be  very  deep;  some  trials  said  to  have 
been  made  with  a  300-foot  line  failed  to  reach  bottom.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  the  centre  of  an  extinct  volcano  filled  up  with  water, 
a  hypothesis  that  assnmes  plausibility  from  the  erater-like  form  of  one  of  its 
islands,  as  well  as  of  numeioua  small  monntains  in  the  neighborhood.  By  chem- 
ical analysis  a  gallon  of  this  watflr  weighing  eight  pounds  is  fonnd  to  contain 
1,200  grains  of  solid  matter  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (com- 
mon salt,}  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glanber  salt,)  and  sihca, 
with  indications  of  the  presence  of  solphoretted  hydrogen.  Holding  such  a  large 
percentage  of  these  substances  in  solution  the  water  of  tliis  lake  is,  of  course,  so 
acid  and  nauseating;  as  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking  but  even  for  ' 
bathing.  Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  its  corrosive  properties, 
and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  than  a  short  time  exist  in 
it.  The  wild  fowl  in  visiting  it  keep  about  the  mouths  of  the  creeks,  where  the 
lake  water  i'a  mixed  with  that  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  only  thing 
able  to  live  within  or  upon  the  waters  of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly,  which, 
springing  from  a  larvse  bred  in  its  bosom,  after  an  ephemeral  life,  dies,  imd  col- 
lecting on  the  surface,  is  drifted  to  the  shore,  where  the  remains  collect  in  great 
quantities,  to  he  fed  upon  by  the  ducks  or  gathered  by  the  Indians,  with  whom 
this  forms  a  staple  comestible.  Nestling  under  the  eastern  water-shed  of  the 
Sierra,  this  lake  receives  several  considerable  tributaries;  and,  althongh  desti- 
tute of  any  outlet,  such  is  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  that  it  is  always  kept  at 
nearly  the  same  level  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  So  dense  and  sluggish  is 
the  water  rendered  through  supersaturation  with  various  salts  and  other  foreign 
matters,  that  none  but  the  strongest  winds  can  raise  a  ripple  on  its  surfece.  As 
the  Sierra  in  this  neighborhood  reaches  nearly  its  greatest  altitude,  the  scenery 
about  Mono  is  varied  and  majestic,  some  portions  of  it  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  by  a  moat  cheerless  and  desolate  aspect  This  lake  may  aptly  be  termed 
a  dead  sea,  its  bitter  and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its 
surroundings — wild,  gloomy  and  foreboding — are  highly  suggestive  of  sterility 
■  and  death.  Owen's  lake,  lying  to  the  south  of  Mono,  though  somewhat  larger 
and  not  so  deep,  does  not  otherwise  differ  materially  from  the  latter.  It  has  the 
Sierra  on  the  west  for  a  back  ground,  while  its  water  is  almost  equally  saline 
and  hitter.  Like  Mono,  it  has  no  outlet ;  and,  though  receiving  the  waters  of 
Owen's  river,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  its  surface  is  observed  to  bo  cveiy  year 
getting  lower,  a  process  that  its  former  shore-line  marks  indicate  to  have  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.    This  subsiding  for  the  last  five  yeara  has  been  at  tho 
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rate  of  nearly  two  feet  per  year.  Tormer  beach  lines  along  the  Bhores  of  Mono 
lake  indicate  that  it  has  in  like  manner  fallen  by  gradnal  stagea  many  feet  below 
itfi  ancient  level.  The  laivte  generating  the  insect  fonnd  on  Mono  lake  also 
breed  abundantly  in  these  waters,  being  the  only  form  of  animal  life  adapted 
to  live  in  or  about  them.  The  decomposing  action  of  this  water  is  shown  by  its 
effect  upon  the  bodies  of  a  company  of  Indians,  some  20  or  30  in  number,  who, 
while  seeking  to  escape  the  whites  several  years  ago,  having  taken  refttge  in  the 
lake,  were  there  shot  by  their  pursuers,  who  left  them  in  the  water.  In  the  courso 
of  a  few  weeks  not  a  vestige  of  their  bodies  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bones  having 
been  decomposed  by  this  powerful  solvent. 

Alkali  Flats  and  Mud  Lakes. — The  sirfae*  of  many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  in  this  State  being  composed  of  a  stiff  clay  nearly  impervious  to  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  level  or  but  slightly  basin-shaped,  are  readily  con- 
verted, during  wet  weather,  into  shallow  lakes,  some  of  which  exist  tut  for  a 
few  days,  while  others  last  until  the  dry  season  comes  on,  a  few  sometimes  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  year.  These  bodies  of  water,  though  often  coveiing  a 
large  area,  are  rarely  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  "When  drying  up  they 
usually  leave  beliind  a  slight  deposit  of  argillacious  sediment,  to  which  circum- 
stance and  their  generally  miry  condition  they  are  indebted  for  the  name  mud 
lake,  commonly  applied  to  them.  When  covered  with  water,  ov  even  but  mod- 
erately wet,  these  spots  are  mostly  impassable  to  teams  or  even  horsemen.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  roads  require  to  be  thrown  up  and  impacted  by  travel  during 
the  dry  season.  Besides  this  clayey  sediment  many  of  these  lakes  on  drying  np 
deposit  a  variety  of  salta,  the  most  of  them  of  alkaline  nature,  whence  the  name 
alkali  flat  ^ven  them  when  in  this  condition.  These  salts  are  white,  and  ghstea 
in  the  Bun,  so  that  these  localities  are  very  Lot  in  summer  as  well  as  tiying  to 
the  eyes  of  persons  crosang  them.  When  dry  their  beds  become  so  haid  that 
the  hoof  of  an  animal  or  even  the  tire  of  loaded  wagons  leaves  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion. In  some  instances  while  the  greater  portions  of  these  flats  become  dry 
-  and  hai'd,  others  remain  moist,  the  water  in  pmoes  coming  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  From  these  damp  spots  a  constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matter 
goes  on.  The  subhmated  particles  are  left  upon  the  surface  or  adhere  to  the 
shrubbery  if  there  be  any  near  by.  The  most  of  these  desiccated  lakes,  however, 
are  wholly  without  vegetation,  not  even  the  artemesia  being  able 'to  take  root 
upon  them.  These  spots,  so  transfonned  alternately  into  mud  lakes  and  alkali 
flats,  are'  also  the  lo<^ities  of  the  salt  beds  and  marshes  characteristic  of  this 
country.  Though  met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  Neva^Ja,  the  most  exten- 
sive occur  in  the  northwestern,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  where, 
in  the  wet  season,  some  of  them  cover  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles. 

RrvERS  AND  Stbeams. — In  proportion  to  its  size  Nevada  has,  perhaps,  fewer 
large  streams  than  any  other  Stat*  or  Territory  in  the  Union;  none  of  those 
within  its  limits  being  navigable,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  justly  entitled 
to  be  called  rivers.  The  Humboldt,  the  largest  and  longest  river  in  the  State, 
is  at  ordinary  stages  fordable  at  many  places,  as  are  all  the  others  nearly  every- 
where along  them.  But,  while  possessing  so  few  rivers,  this  State  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  (streams,  which,  issuing  from  the  various  mountMu  ranges, 
afford  an  extensive  propulsive  power  and  means  of  irrigation.  As  a  general 
thing  the  rivers  have  a  swift  current,  with  occasional  rapids,  though  nothing  like 
a  cataract  exists  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  most  of  the  monntdn  streams 
have  a  great  descent,  some  of  them  falling  a  thousand  feet  every  two  or  three 
miles.  Where  running  through  valleys  or  plains,  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
streams  are  apt  to  be  low;  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water,  though  some  have  higher  benches  further  back.  Beese  river,  for 
example,  flowing  through  a  channel  having  nearly  paiullel  banks,  is  scarcely 
anywhere  moi'e  than  10  or  15  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  towards 
its  terminus  it  never  dries  up,  and  rarely  ever  overflows  its  banks.    At  one  point 
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it  disappeara  for  several  milea,  having  no  channel  above  ground.  The  water 
here  is  diffuaeel  throughout  the  soil,  fonaing,  hy  a  system  of  natural  irrigation, 
an  estensive  meadow.  Below  thia  it  reappears  at  several  points,  and  being 
finally  collected  again  in  one  channel  flows  on  as  before.  This  stream  has  an 
average  width  of  15  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  After  pursuing  its 
course  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  b^ns  to  diminish,  standing  only  in 
^ools,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether.  During  high  stages  of  water  It  runs 
tor  a  greater  distance,  mating  its  way  nearly  to  the  IJttmboldt,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  a  tulo  swamp,  which  dries  np  in  one  summer.  Weathetlow,  Wamissa, 
Umashaw,  and  several  other  considerable  creeks  in  the  State  resemble  Reese 
river  in  their  leading  features.  The  most  of  them  in  like  manner  terminate  in 
small  fens,  usually  called  sinks.  Nearly  all  the  running  waters  of  the  Kovada 
are  palatable  and  wholesome.  That  of  the  monntiun  streams  is  always  excel- 
lent. In  most  of  the  sloughs  it  ia  disagreeably  brackish,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Humboldt  river,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  streams,  particularly  at  low 
stages  of  water,  the  impurities  increasing  asthe  stream  descends.  In  consequence 
of  waste  from  evaporation  and  absorption  most  of  the  larger  streams  lose  as 
much  water  from  these  causes  as  they  gain  from  their  tributaries,  i-cndering  them 
sometimes  larger  near  their  sources  than  at  points  further  down.  The  Humboldt, 
for  instance,  a  stream  about  40  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  is  scarcely  so  largo 
where  it  enters  the  lake  as  it  is  200  miles  above.  The  Walker  and  Carson  riv- 
ers are  also  smaller  where  they  empty  into  their  respective  lakes  than  at  points 
higher  up.  The  Truckeo,  though  not  so  large,  being  a  more  rapid  stream,  dis- 
charges a  greater  volume  of  water  throughout  the  year  than  the  Humboldt,  In 
point  of  size,  Walker  river  ranks  next  to  the  Truekee.  Carson  river  has  an 
average  mdth  of  SO  yards,  with  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Walker.  Franklin  river  is  a  moch  smaller  stream  than  Carson,  The 
entire  length  of  the  Hnmboldt,  including  its  two  main  forks,  is  over  300  miles. 
That  of  the  others  is  much  less.  Both  Oie  Humboldt,  Carson,  and  Walker  riv- 
ers are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  main  forks  or  branches,  below  which  none  of 
them  have  a  single  affluent  of  any  size,  the  Walker  none  whatever.  Truckeo 
river,  issuing  a  large  stream  from  Lako  Tahoe,  receives  a  number  of  tribntariea- 
before  leaving  the  mountains,  after  which,  though  not  enlai^ed  by  aiwafiluents,. 
it  presei-ves  a  ne.irly  uniform  volume,  nmning  with  a  swift  current  until  it  empties, 
into  Pyramid  lake.  Tho  water  of  this  stream  is  cold  and  pnre  thronghout  its. 
entii-e  course,  and,  as  it  has  a  great  descent,  it  could  he  moAe  to  snpply  an  immense 
propulsive  power.  That  it  will  be  largely  diverted  to  this  use,  as  soon  as  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  is  completed,  admits  of  no  doubt,  since  this  improvement  fol- 
lows along  its  banks  for  more  than  50  miles,  nearlyhalf  tho  distance  through  heavy 
forests  of  spruee  and  pine,  which  supply,  in  connection  mth  the  extensive  water 
power,  gi'eat  advantages  for  the  manuKtctuie  of  lumber.  The  Humboldt  river 
takes  its  rise  in  tlie  Goose  Creek  mountains,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  tho 
State,  whence,  running  iu  a  westerly  course  about  250  miles,  it  deflects  to  the 
south,  and  flowing  50  miles  farther  falls  into  Humboldt  lake.  It  nms  through  a 
tortuous  channel  Tvith  a  moderate  current,  falling  about  500  feetwhile  traversing 
a  distance  of  250  miles.  It  passes  through  an  exceedingly  dry  and  sterile 
country.  The  only  good  land  is  comprised  in  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvion  along  its 
immediate  banks.  While  this  belt  contracts  at  some  points  to  very  narrow  limits, 
or  disappears  altogether,  it  expands  at  a  few  others,  ob  at  Lassen's  meadows, 
into  grassy  bottoms  of  considerable  extent.  During  the  period  of  high  water^ 
which  occurs  on  tho  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  about  its  sources,  in 
tho  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  river  is  swollen  to  a  size  aoraewhat. 
lai-ger  than  above  stated,  occasionally  overflowing  its  banks,  while  at  low  water 
it  shrinks  into  smaller  dimensions,  a  condition  common  to  most  of  tho  other  largo- 
streams  in  tho  State.  The  only  tree  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  is  a  spe- 
cies of  small  willow,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Nothing  hut  a  litthj 
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scrubby  juniperand  pine,  and  tteso  vary  sparsely,  ia  met  witli  upon  any  of  the 
mountains  adjacent.  In  the  Goose  Creek  range,  however,  about  its  head  waters, 
there  are  some  groves  of  large-sized  timber,  with  fair  euppliea  of  buncli  graes 
and  water.  The  grass  along  the  river  bank  consists  of  several  wild  varieties, 
such  as  wire,  rye,  blue,  clover,  and  bunch,  some  of  which  are  so  injurious  to 
stock  that  experienced  drovers  will  not  allow  their  cattle  to  feed  upon  them,  but 
drive  them  into  the  mountains,  where  the  grass,  though  less  abundant,  is  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  only  flsh  found  in  this  stream,  or  the  lake  into 
which  it  discharges,  are  minnows,  of  little  value.  During  the  summer  the  Hum- 
boldt swarms  with  mosquitoes,  gnats,  sandflies  and  other  troublesome  insects. 
Th^e  pests  are  very  immerous  idong  tbc  lower  portious  of  the  river  and  about 
the  lake. 

In  their  leading  features  and  surroundings  the  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker 
rivers  do  not,  except  as  to  size,  differ  materially  from  the  Humboldt,  having  first 
a  narrow  and  partially  fertile  valley  near  their  immediate  banks,  with  another 
much  more  extensive,  but  wholly  barren,  lying  somewhat  higher  and  stretching 
away  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound  them  on  either  hand.  The 
cottonwoods  that  once  formed  a  narrow  fringe,  or  stood  in  small  clumps  along 
these  streams,  have  mostly  been  cut  down,  and  there  is  little  left  except  a  willow 
copse  to  mark  the  meauderings  of  the  rivers  through  the  plains,  or  their  passage 
through  the  deep  cafiona  that  sometimes  occur  along  theu  routes.  These  canons, 
by  subdividing  the  main  valley  into  diflei-ent  parts,  sometimes  cause  the  waters 
of  the  same  river  to  be  designated  by  separate  names.  After  leaving  the  moun- 
tains from  whick  they  all  take  their  rise,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
willow  and  the  few  cottonwoods  mentioned,  no  timber  along'  any  of  the  streams 
in  this  State  or  in  the  valleys  through,  which  they  flow.  In  Seese  Elver  valley, 
proper,  more  than  100  miles  long,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  large  enough 
cor  a  fence  rwl.  and  nearly  all  the  other'  valleys  and  pldns  in  tlie  country  are 
equally  destitute  of  timber. 

The  SPBHirGS  of  Nevada, — These  abound  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  State,  and 
are  to  the  economist  not  more  objects  of  value  on  account  of  their  utility  than 
of  interest  to  the  scientist  because  of  their  size,  temperature,  modes  of  occurrence, 
chemical  properties,  and  other  natural  peculiarities.  They  are  met-with  at  all 
altitudes,  and  often  under  such  strange  conditions  as  justly  entitle  them  to  be 
considered  geological  curiosities.  They  are  found  on  the  mountain  sides,  in  the 
valleys,  and  far  out  on  the  desert — large,  small,  deep,  shallow,  cold,  hot,  and 
tepid.  Some  are  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  leaping  up  with  a  gurgling  sound,  as 
if  heated  by  fierce  fires  below,  while  others  are  quiescent.  Some  are  pellucid 
and  perfectly  pure,  while  others  are  impregnated  with  a  great  variety  of  minei'al 
and  metallic  substances.  In  some  places  they  occur  solitary  and  at  others  in 
groups,  as  many  as  a  hundred  being  found  mthin  an  area  of  a  few  acres.  In 
tempemtnre  they  i-ange  from  50  to  204  degrees,  the  latter  about  the  boiling  point 
of  water  in  this  region.  In  diameter  they  vary  from  1  to  100  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  3  or  4  to  150.  In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular,  many  of  them  being 
perfectly  round,  with  funnel-shaped  or  perpendicular  well-like  walls.  The  min- 
eral and  thermal  springs  are  genraally  situated  on  a  mound  formcdfrom  the  mlicious 
or  calcareous  particles  brought  up  and  deposited  by  their  own  waters.  Some  of 
these  mounds  covei'  several  acres  and  reach  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  or  even 
more.  In  some  cases  the  walls  of  the  springs  ai-e  tbrraed  of  these  limy  or  sili- 
dous  concretions,  which,  shaped  into  huge  baans,  lift  them  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  mounds,  while  in  others  they  are  composed  simply  of  earth  or  turf. 
The  water  in  most  of  them  is  soft  and  palatable  when  cold,  and  so  clear  that  the 
smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth,  even  the  roinute  orifices  through 
which  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring  being  visible.  Fre- 
quently a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  are  in  such  proximity  that  a  person  can  dip  one 
hand  into  each  at  the  some  time.    Fram  some  a  smaU,  and  from  a  few  quite  a 
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large,  stream  of  water  issues,  while  Jn  others  the  water  merely  keeps  even  with 
the  top,  or  does  not  rise  so  high.  Some  of  these  springs  emit  an  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  taste  slightly  of  sulphur,  while  others  have  a  chalybeate 
taste.  Analytical  tests  of  the  waters  from  the  more  highly  mineralized  of  these 
springs  show  them  to  contaJn,  in  various  proportions,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  with  soda  in  different  forms  and  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  sulphur 
silica  iron,  and  organic  matter.  A  few  of  these  have  an  intennitting  or  tidal 
action,  the  water  coining  to  the  surface  with  a  gurgling  sound  and  sinlung  away 
every  few  minutes,  this  subsidence  sometimes  continuing  for  a  much  longer  period 
—occasionally  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  The  mounds  and  orifices  of  ancient 
thermals  are  frequently  met  with,  being  now  destitute  of  water,  a  condition  to 
which  many  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps  all  are  gradually,  approaching. 

These  fountains,  both  mineral  and  thermal,  are  much  frequented  by  the  Indians 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues ;  and  that  some  of  them  do  possess  valuable 
curative  properties  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the  benefits  conferred  through 
their  use  upon  multitudes  of  invalids  who,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  had 
recourse  to  thera.  Some  of  the  cold  springs,  especially  those  in  the  larger  val- 
leys, are  quite  as  limpid  as  the  thermals,  while  they  are  often  not  only  larger 
and  deeper,  but  also  freer  from  mineral  sabstances  than  the  latter.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  mountain  streams,  after  sinking,  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs 
near  the  margin  or  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys ;  and  whUe  some  of  these  are 
small  or  of  but  moderate  size,  others  are  immense  pools,  being  from  10  to  100 
feet  in  diameter,  and  often  100  feet  or  more  in  depth,  some  of  them  sending  off 
lai'ge  streams  of  wat«r.  Not  all  the  cold  spring,  however,  are  free  from  distaste- 
ful and  deleterious  matters,  some  being  so  repSsive  that  even  animals,  though 
suffering  from  thirst,  reftise  to  drink  from  them. 

The  most  i-emarkable  gronp  of  thermals  in  this  State  is  that  known  as  the 
Steamboat  Springs,  so  called  because,  when  first  discovered,  they  are  said  to 
have  emitted  a  puffing  noise  something  like  that  of  a  high-pressure  steamboat. 
The  only  sound  escaping  from  them  at  present  is  a  seething,  gargling  noise  like 
that  of  a  boiling  caldron.  These  springs  are  situated  in  Washoe  county,  about 
16  miles  north  of  Carson  City  and  four  east  fi^m  the  Sierra,  near  a  range  of  low 
basaltic  hills,  an  extensive  flow  of  this  rock  overlying  granite.  They  occupy 
a  rocky  moimd  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  wide,  having  an 
elevation  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley.  This  mound,  which  is 
composed  wholly  of  silieious  matter  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  rent  longitudi- 
nally by  a  number  of  irregular,  scn^gy-edged  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  width,  caused,  apparency,  by  some  upheaving  force  from  below.  Gurgling 
up  through  these  chasms,  which  probably  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  mound, 
come,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  volumes  of  hot  water,  which,  after  hissing 
and  foaming  for  a  minute  or  two,  subside,  leaving  the  aperture  again  nearly 
empty.  From  some  of  these  openings  small  jets  of  steam  constantly  escape, 
accompanied  with  the  emission  of  gas.  Besides  these  fissures  there  are  pools 
filled  with  hot  water,  one  of  which,  occupying  a  basin  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  foot  high,  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by  the 
water,  rises  and  falls  with  great  regularity  every  sis  minutes.  For  about  five 
minutes  the  water  left  in  the  bottom  of  this  basin  remains  quiescent,  when  it 
gradually  rises,  the  ebullition  increasing  until  it  runs  over  the  rim,  when  it  agsun 
subsides,  the  agitation  lasting  a  little  over  a  minute.  By  thi-owing  a  few  ounces 
of  soap  into  this  basin  the  water,  after  rising  and  falling  a  few  times,  as  usual, 
begins  to  boil  with  fury,  throwing  np  the  spray  six  or  eight  feet  and  sending  off 
volumes  of  steam.  In  this  manner  its  action  can  for  hours  be  preternaturally 
excited,  with  varying  degrees  of  enei^,  nntil  it  finally  comes  to  rest,  the  water 
disappearing  entirely  from  the  basin,  and  not  rising  again  for  some  time,  as  if 
■  exhausted  by  these  vehement  exerUons.  The  temperature  of  the  hottest  of  these 
springs  is  204°  Fahrenheit,  this  being  about  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  that 
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altitude.  Tlio  temperature  of  others,  however,  is  much  lower.  The  nir  about 
the  spot  smells  ol'  sulphur,  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  in  places  impreg- 
nated with  that  mineral.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  tumulus  on  which  the 
springs  are  situated  flows  a  rivulet  pure  and  cool,  till  it  mingles  with  the  warm 
and  mineralized  water  of  the  latter.  At  times  the  chemical  agents  at  work  here 
eeem  more  active  than  at  others,  the  sounds  emitted  being  louder  and  more  ire- 
quent  and  the  steam  more  abundant.  It  is  even  probstble  that  a  gradual  but 
general  subsidence  of  nation  is  going  on,  as  the  loud  puffing  sounds  said  to  have 
been  observed  here  when  the  springs  were  first  discovered,  some  20  years  ago,  .. 
are  no  longer  heard.  The  country  about  nlso  affords  evidence  that  the  springs 
in  this  neighborhood  were  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  at  present. 

Other  gi-oups  of  waim  springs,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  beddes  many  less 
wonhy  of  note  than  that  above  described,  arc  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
Stn,to.  In  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Bed,  southern  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
occur  thieo  clusters  of  thermals,  separated  by  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles — 
one  on  ea«li  side  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  valley — ^but  all  so  much  alike  that 
a  description  of  one  will  serve  to  ^ve  a  good  idea  of  the  others.  The  principal 
group  at  this  place,  being  that  in  the  centime  of  the  valley,  consisting  of  over  20 
springs,  occupies  an  oblong  mound  covering  10  acres  and  rising  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  This  mound,  formed  wholly  by  the  carbonate  of  lime 
brought  np  and  deposited  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  short,  coai'se  grass. 
Some  of  the  springs  are  fringed  with  rushes  and  tnles.  Much  of  the  surface  is 
saturated  with  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  springs.  This  overflow  runs  in 
small  channels  out  upon  the  plains,  where  it  is  soon  evaporated  or  absorbed  by 
the  dry  and  porous  earth.  Upon  the  summit  and  about  tie  sides  of  this  tumulua 
are  wtuated  the  springs,  some  occupying  well-shaped  openings  in  the  turf  and 
others  issuing  from  huge  basins  composed  of  limy  concretions  resembling  ala- 
baster, or  from  the  tops  of  tnmuli  formed  of  the  same  material  and  raised  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  mound.  Some  of  these  springs,  or  rather 
pools,  are  more  than  60  feet  wide,  while  tho  diameter  of  others  is  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet,  the  whole  varying  as  much  in  depth  as  in  superficial  aiea. 
There  is  also  a  wide  difference  in  temperature,  some  being  at  boiling  point  while 
others  are  wmply  tepid  or  quite  cool,  the  hot  and  cold  springs  in  some  instances 
being  separated  only  by  a  few  feet.  The  water  in  all  is  soft,  pure,  and  limpid, 
and  so  transparent  that  tho  smallest  object  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  50  or  60 
feet.  Bubbles  of  gas  aro  seen  constantly  ascending  through  it,  but  there  is  no 
ebullition  nor  perceptible  escape  of  steam.  While  all  these  springs  keep  quite 
or  nearly  full  but  few  overflow,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  discharged  being 
small.  The  clnster  of  springs  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  contains  eight  pools, 
hot,  w.irm,  and  cold,  tho  most  of  them  larger  and  deeper  than  those  in  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  those  on  tho  eastein  side,  though  equally  numerous,  are  not  so 
large.  At  Wilson's  ranch,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  ai'e  a  nmnber  of 
small  springs,  some  of  them  quite  hot,  while  along  Its  eastern  side  are  to  be  seen 
the  crater-shaped  basins  and  tumuli  of  extinct  thermals. 

At  the  following  additional  localities  in  this  State  hot  springs  occur,  either 
isolated  or  in  groups,  and  of  different  dimensions,  some  large  and  in  a  state  of 
aetive  ebullition,  others  small  and  wholly  quiescent :  at  several  points  in  Carson 
and  Eagle  valleys;  on  the  desert  between  Truckee  river  and  Humboldt;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Black  Bock,  very  numerous;  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Pine  Nut 
mountains;  on  the  desert  between  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivers; 
near  Kepler's  station  on  the  Wellington  road,  16  mQes  west  of  tho  Sinkavata 
mountains  and  40  east  of  Walker's  lake ;  at  a  number  of  places  in  Lassen,  Alpine, 
and  Mono  counties,  California,  near  the  Nevada  line;  upper  end  of  Degroot's 
valley,  western  part  of  Lander  county ;  oast  side  of  Beese  River  valley,  60  miles 
north  of  Austin;  south  end  of  Smoky  valley;  in  first  range  of  mountains  atst  of 
Toquima  valley,  and  in  the  valley  beyond;  along  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
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Humboldt,  and  great  numbers  scattered  over  Franklin  valley,  besides,  in  many 
places  throughout  the  State,  tho  mouncts  and  other  evidences  of  extinct  thermals, 
now  without  signs  of  heat  or  moistnre.  At  some  of  the  localities  enumerated  the 
springs  aro  lai-ge,  deep,  and  numerous,  the  water  being  kept  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion  by  internal  neat ;  at  others  these  con- 
ditions aro  nearly  all  reversed,  the  oiiftces,  once  apparently  mach  deeper,  being 
nearly  filled  up  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  scarcely  above  blood  heat,  jus- 
tifying the  conolnsion  that  the  cooling  process  is  general,  and  that  the  chemical  ■ 
action  upon  which  it  is  dependent  for  its  elevated  temperatm'e  is  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  will,  in  process  of  time,  cease  altogether.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  action  is  supposed  to  be  on  tho  increase  and  in  which  the  springs 
appear  to  be  of  recent  orimn,  not  being  contained  in  the  usual  rocky  basins  nor 
suiTounded  with  the  mounds  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silicious  or  caleareons 
matter.  Of  this  kind  are  the  springs  situate  in  the  Hot  Creek  districts,  Nye 
county,  the  surplus  water  of  which  is  so  copious  and  hot  as  to  have  given  the 
name  Hot  creek  to  the  stream'  issuing  from  them.  Besides  this  there  are  other 
hot  creeks  in  the  State,  having  their  ori^n  in  a  similar  cause. 

Some  of  tho  cold  springs  in  Nevada  ore  scarcely  less  remarkable  because  of 
their  size,  depth,  or  the  great  volume  of  wat^r  they  discharge  than  tho  thermals 
above  described.  The  most  noted  of  these  occnr  in  the  central  and  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Along  the  western  side  of  Smoky  valley  are  a  number  of  pools, 
varying  in  diameter  fi;om  20  to  80  feet,  some  of  them  being  at  least  100  feet 
deep— so  deep,,  in  fact,  that  the  water,  which  is  soft  and  clear  as  crystal,  has  a 
dark  blue  appearance.  Several  of  these  are  filled  with  small  fish  and  send  off 
a  large  stream  of  water.  So  immense  are  some  of  these  fountains  that  it  has 
been  conjectured  they  must  have  their  sources  in  subterranean  lakes;  a  more 
plausible  theory,  however,  is  that  they  originate  from  the  mountain  streams 
which,  sinking  on  the  mar^n  of  the  vailey,  pursue  their  way  under  ground  until 
they  meet  with  some  obstruction,  when  they  collect  in  reservoirs  that  ultimately 
find  an  outlet  in  these  springs.  In  the  second  tier  of  valleys  east  of  Smoky 
occurs  another  group  of  these  springs,  also  circular  in  form,  very  deep  and  full  ■ 
of  clear  cold  water,  but  having  no  apparent  outlets  or  inlets.  These  ahjo  swarm 
with  small  fish,  the  number  of  which  leads  to  tho  belief  that  there  must,  be  more 
room  for  them  beneath  the  turf-like  sod  by  which  they  aro  surrounded.  In  one 
of  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  Upper  Humboldt  is  a  meadow  covering  1,300  acres 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  graSS,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  several  nundred  cir- 
cular openings,  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  through  which  the  pure,  pellucid 
water  rises  nearly  to  the  surface.  They  are  very  deep  and  full  of  email  fish, 
the  number  of  which  becomes  greatly  increased  on  shaking  the  surrounding  tuif, 
which  can  easily  bo  done  by  the  weight  of  the  person,  favoring  the  supposition 
that  these  apertures  are  really  the  vent  holes  of  an  extensive  underground  lake. 
Franklin  river,  a  good-sized  stream,  is  formed  almost  wholly  from  tributaries  that 
take  their  rise  in  a  series  of  large  springs  r^ged  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains bounding  its  valley  on  the  west.  Some  of  these  springs  send  off  creeks 
15  feet  ivido  and  over  a  foot  deep,  which  ran  with  a  rapid  current.  The  number 
of  springs  contained  in  Thousand  Springs  valley,  on  tho  Upper  Humboldt,  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name ;  many  of  these  are  distinguished  for  their  size 
and  the  excellence  of  their  water. 

Salt  Beds. — These  deposits,  through  their  extent  and  number,  become  not 
only  a  notable  feature  in  the  chorography,  hut  also  an  important  item  in  the 
economical  resources  of  Nevada.  Like  the  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes  they  are 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains,  in  which  they  cover  tho  points  of  greatest 
depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to  or  encompassed  by  a  belt  of  alkali 
lands.  They  ore  doubtless  of  lacustiine  origin,  occupying  what  were  formerly 
the  basins  of  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes,  their  deposition  being  effected  through 
tha  evaporation  of  these  bodies  of  water.    Besides  the  extensive  beds  of  this 
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mmeral  occurmig  in  Cliurchill,  Esmeralda,  and  Lincoln  counties,  there  are  seve- 
ral smaller  deposits,  as  well  as  a  number  of  saliniferoua  springs,  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  all  of  which  may  become  of  local  value  on  account  of  their  proximity  to 
supposed  valuable  mines.  The  most  productive  bed  at  present  is  that  of  the 
Sand  Spring  Salt  Mining  Company,  75  miles  east  of  Virginia.  The  claim  of 
this  company,  consisting  of  1,600  acres,  occupies  a  depression  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  an  extensive  alkali  flat,  the  centre  of  which  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  acres  is  damp  and  marsliy,  and  some  portion  of  it  covered  with  a  few 
iucbes  of  water.  Tins  damp  surfece  is  coated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
with  a  crystallized  incrustation  of  salt  formed  by  sublimation  of  the  particles  of 
this  mineral  with  which  the  clayey  strata  below  are  charged.  On  removing  this 
coating  of  salt  a  tliin  body  of  iine  white  clay  is  exposed,  overlying  a  stratum  of  soft 
black  clay,  ^hich,  in  turn,  rests  npon  another  seam  oi  green  and  black  clay,  con- 
taining coarse  globules  of  Salt.  Beneath  this  seam  occurs  a  deposit  of  crystal- 
lized salt,  hard  and  massive  but  of  unascertained  thickness.  In  collecting  the 
salt  at  this  place,  a  tract  embracing  a  score  of  acres  or  more  is  selected,  and 
divided  into  strips,  from  each  of  which,  in  regular  order,  it  is  scraped  into  large 
heaps  with  a  broad  wooden  hoe.  These  heaps,  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  drain  and  dry,  are  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows  or  cars  running  on  wooden 
tracks  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  over  the  soft 
ground,  and  thrown  upon  platforms  or  dumps,  when  tho  salt  is  ready  for  sacking 
and  shipment  to  market.  Aft«r  one  of  these  surface  sections  has  been  stripped 
of  salt,  the  inerustration  immediately  begins  to  reform,  and  so  rapidly  do  the 
secretions  from  tho  saliniforous  clays  below  proceed  that  a  few  weeks,  iind  some- 
times less,  is  sufficient  to  fully  replace  it,  admitting  of  tho  gathering  of  a  fresh 
crop  at  least  every  month.  As  the  masses  of  crystallized  salt  underlying  these 
clavey  strata  are  probably  inexhaustible,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  process  of 
replenishment  might  go  on  forever.  Those  clays  are  not  the  primary  sources  of 
supply,  though  no  doubt  serving  a  useful  purpose  in  promoting  by  their  heat  the 
sublimation  of  the  saline  particles  as  well,  perhaps,  as  in  aiding  their  condensa- 
tion npon  the  surface.  Large  sections  of  the  alkau  flat  at  Sand  Spring,  lying 
outside  of  this  company's  claim,  are,  during  the  diy  season,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  salt;  but  it  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  pure  as  that  owned  by  them,  being 
rarely  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  largely  mixed  with  alkahno  and  other  for- 
eign matters,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  the  deposits  in  Smoky  valley,  and 
in  the  Cortez  district,  and  other  salt  fields  of  limited  extent  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  The  leading  features  of  tho  larger  beds,  however,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  this  deposit  at  Sand  Spring,  the  character  of  tho  salt  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  it  being  also  very  much  the  same.  Prior  to  1862,  all  the  salt  used 
in  this  State  was  brought  from  San  Francisco,  at  an  average  cost,  laid  down  in 
Virginia,  of  about  $150  per  ton.  During  that  year  pai-ties,  having  imported  a 
herd  of  camels  for  the  purpose,  began  packing  this  commodity  in  from  the  salt 
pools,  45  miles  southeast  of  w  alker  lake,  whereby  the  prices  were  somewhat 
reduced.  The  following  year,  tho  Sand  Spring  Company  having  commenced 
operations,  the  price  of  salt  suffered  a  further  reduction,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
this  M-ticIe  has  been  delivered  to  the  mills  about  Vir^ia  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
$60  per  ton,  being  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost  of  freight  from  San 
Fi-ancisco,  During  the  year  1866  this  company  disposed  of  about  150,  and 
dming  the  past  year  of  about  350  tons  of  salt  jper  month,  the  most  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  mills  and  reduction  works,  a  little,  also,  after  grinding,  having 
been  used  for  meat-packing  and  culmarj'  purposes,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 
The  Sand  Spring  Company  have  over  $100,000  invested  in  this  business,  and, 
though  owning  several  large  teams,  hire  many  others  to  haul  the  product  of  their 
salt  fields  to  market,  their  freight  bills  amounting  to  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per 
week.  Large  as  is  the  amount  of  salt  they  are  thus  enabled  to  deliver,  the  supply 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  some  of  the  larger  mills  consuming  between  35 
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nnd  40  tons  per  month.  Tlio  company,  finding  their  salt  well  suited  to  tabic 
nBe,!iiiveerecte(la  steanimillatVirgmia,whcrecoiisideraWe  quantities  are  ground 
and  put  up  for  this  pnrpose.  About  40  miles  north  of  the  Sand  Springs  bed, 
also  ia  Charchill  county,  is  another  and  still  larger  but  very  similar  depoat  of 
salt.  At  this  place  there  is,  first,  an  incrustation  of  salt  an  inch  or  two  thick 
overlying  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  18  inches  thick,  filled  with  cubical  crystals  of 
salt,  and  resting  upon  a  heavy  body  of  these  crystals  free  from  earthy  matter  and 
reaching  doivnward  to  an  unknown  depth.  This  property  is  also  owned  by  a 
company,  who  have  laid  down  a  tramway  for  running  out,  a  platform  for  receiving, 
and  a  hoase  for  storing  their  salt.  Fi'om  this  locality  the  Humboldt  mills  obtwn 
their  supplies  of  this  commodity,  a  little,  also,  having  been  sent  to  Virginia  and 
Austin,  it  being  extremely  white  and  pure.  In  the  Silver  Peak  district,  Esme- 
ralda county,  occurs  the  most  extensive  salt  field  in  the  State,  its  area  covering 
some  40  or  50  square  miles,  much  of  wliich  is  coated  with  a  thick  incrostation 
of  the  pui-e  chloride  of  sodium,  underlaid  by  seams  of  clay  and  a  crystallized 
mass  of  salt  of  unknown  thickness,  as  at  Sand  Spring  and  Big  Salt  valley. 
Situate  near  the  edge  of  this  bed  are  a  number  of  saline  springs,  the  water  of 
which  evaporating  is  constantly  increasing  the  deposits  of  salt  about  them.  Holes 
dag  in  the  earth  in  this  vicinity  are  in  a  short  time  completely  filled  with  a  solid 
mass  of  salt,  deported  from  the  supersaturated  water  seeping  into  them.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  situated  in  close  proximity  to  these  pools  of  perfect  biine 
lae  a  number  of  springs  of  soft  fresh  water.  In  the  Columbus  district  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  principal  mines,  layers  of  salt  interstratified  with  clay  are 
found  near  the  surface ;  and  by  removing  a  foot  or  two  of  earthy  matter  on  top, 
the  water  coming  in  fills  the  excavation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  with 
a  compact  mass  of  pure  white  salt.  North  of  this  spot  five  miles  are  the  pools 
from  which  the  camel  train  several  years  since  procured  their  loading  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  a  point  10  miles  to  the  west  is  the  extensive  deposit  known  as 
Teal's  salt  marsh,  and  from  which  the  mills  at  Anrora  obtain  their  supplies. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  salt  beds  of  minor  importance  both  in  this 
vicinity  and  in  other  parts  of  Esmeralda  county,  as  well  as  also  in  Owen's  valley, 
Inyo  county,  California,  adjoining  Esmeralda  on  the  southwest.  In  the  Pah- 
ranagat  district,  southeastern  part  of  Lincoln  county,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
fiio  Vir^n,  masses  of  crystallized  salt  exist  in  such  qnantities  as  to  constitute  a 
notable  part  of  the  mountain  in  which  they_  occur.  They  lie  in  strata,  are  almost 
chemically  pure,  and  so  transparent  that  oi-dinary  print  can  be  read  through  blocks 
of  this  material  a  foot  square,  TBe  salt  deposits  before  alludetl  to  as  occurring 
in  Smoky  valley  and  near  the  Cortez  district  are  slight  and  impure.  The  former 
and  the  more  important  of  the  two  lies  40  miles  south,  and  the  latter  60  miles 
north  of  Austin.  The  incrustation  of  salt  at  these  localities  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  deposited  as  elsewhere  by  efflorescence,  and  though 
destitute  of  any  heavy  bodies  of  salt  below,  possesses  the  usual  power  of  repro- 
duction, renewing  itself  as  oft^n  as  removed.  It  is  dissipated,  however-,  by  the 
least  amount  of  rain,  though  readily  reappearing  on  the  return  of  dry  weather. 
Pmm  the  Smoky  valley  bed,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  salt  is  collected, 
and  also  some  manufactured  for  table  use,  the  mUls  about  Austin,  at  Belmont, 
and  those  around  the  valley  procure  their  needed  supplies  of  this  article.  This 
salt  ia  sold  on  the  ground  ready  for  sacking  at  one  cent  a  pound,  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  to  the  mills  where  used  being  about  as  much  more.  Most  of  the  salt 
of  Nevada  as  found  in  its  natural  condition  is  remarkably  purej  samples  taken 
from  the  Silver  Peak  and  the  Great  Salt  valley  beds  gave  by  analysis  98  per 
cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  that  from  Sand  Spring  giving  96  per  cent.  Samples 
from  Smoky  valley  show  by  assay  909  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  impuri- 
ties consisting  of  sand  and  sulphate  of  soda — ingredients  which  do  not  appear 
to  detract  from  its  efiicaey  for  amalgamating  purposes,  tliougb  rendering  it  less 
fit  for  table  use.     With  salt  in  such  illimitable  quantities,  of  such  excellent 
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quality  and  easy  procurement,  there  can  be  no  question  but  tliis  article,  besides 
supplying  all  local  demands,  will  be  largely  exported  from  this  State  whenever 
railroad  transportation  shall  have  been  extended  to  it. 


8  EC  no  N    II. 

WOODLANDS-SOURCES  OF  FUEL  AND  LUMBER  SUPPLY-COAL,  ETCL 

The  only  tJmber  in  this  State  suited  for  rnnlting  first-class  lumber  is  that 
found  on  or  near  the  oasteni  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  There 
are,  as  observed  in  the  remarks  on  tlie  central  find  castem  parts  of  the  State,  ft 
few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine  in  that  quarter;  but  the  trees  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  soft  and  brittle.  The  previuling 
tieo,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sieri'a,  is  the  scrubby  pitch  pine,  already 
described.  Laving  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  10  to  15  inches  m  diameter,  and  from 
13  to  30  feet  high.  Being  compact  and  resinous,  it  bums  freely,  even  when 
green,  emitting  much  heat,  and  though  worth  but  little  for  lumber,  constitutes  a 
valuable  fuel.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  few  juniper  and  mountaJn  mahogany 
ti'ees,  equally  scrubby  with  the  piSon,  though  the  mahogany,  when  dry,  bums 
well.  Some  of  the  mountain  streams  are  fringed  with  a  narrow  belt  of  willow, 
birch,  and  cherry,  all  slender  and  dwarfish,  and  fit  at  best  only  for  fence  rails  or 
tire-wood.  With  so  gre.it  a  scarcity  of  lai^  timber,  the  better  qualities  of  lumber 
necessarily  command  high  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada;  the  rates  increaang 
with  the  distance  from  the  Sierra,  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Thus,  while 
this  article  can  be  purchased  at  the  mill  for  about  $20  pei'  1,000,  it  costs  nearly 
three  times  that  amount  delivered  in  Virginia,  five  times  in  Austin,  and  six  or 
seven  at  Belmont.  The  price  is  proportionally  increased  where  delivered,  at 
points  still  further  in  the  interior.  This  question  of  fuel  and  lumber  supply  is 
more  fully  elucidated  in  the  pages  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Comstock  ores 
and  mines. 

Coal. — Although  no  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  Nevada,  it 
is  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  overlooked  in  making  up  a  summary  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  State. 

The  WniTMAN  Coal  Mines — Developments  and  REsuLTS.---Tho  first 
locations  of  mineral  coal  lands  and  efforts  ^  working  the  same  were  made  in 
1861,  when  parties  encouraged  by  the  outcroppings  of  narrow  seams  of  lignite 
in  the  Pine  Nut  mountains,  at  a  point  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Dayton, 
Lyon  connty,  proceeded  to  form  a  mining  district,  adopting  a  set  of  laws  and 
r^ulations  for  governing  tho  locating  and  holding  of  claims  therein.  These 
laws  were  similar  to  those  used  in  taking  up  and  hwding  quartz  lodes,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  individual  claims,  instead  of  running  longitudinally  with,  and 
being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  along  the  ledge,  consisted  of  square  plats  of 
40  acres  each,  the  same  requiring  to  be  surveyed  by  the  territorial  surveyor,  and 
to  be  recorded  after  the  manner  of  real  estate.  The  coal  signs  observable  in  this 
locality  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  several  square  mfles,  aU  of  which,  and 
much  more  was  taken  up  soon  after  the  district  was  formed.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  subsequently  expended  upon  these  claims  in  the  work  of 
exploration,  road  building,  &c.  Upon  tho  most  promising,  shafts  were  sunk  to 
a,  considerable  depth.  Whitman,  tho  discoverer  and  his  associates,  besides  open- 
ing several  short  inclines,  and  performing  other  preliminary  labor,  ran  a  tunnel 
175  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
100  feet.  The  entire  outlay  of  this  company  amounted  to  some  88,000  or  $10,000, 
a  portion  of  which,  iiowever,  was  spent  in  constructing  a  wagon  road  leading 
from  their  claims  to  the  valley  of  Carson  river,  six  miles  distant.     The  invest- 
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ment  proved  nearly  a  total  loss.  Less  than  100  tons  of  coal  was  disposed  of,  as, 
indeed,  scarcely  more  than  that  amount  of  a  marketable  quality  was  ever  raised  from 
the  mines.  Nono  worth  speaking  of  has  been  obtainetl  from  the  other  claims  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  coal  delivered  at  the  quartz  mills  or  other  points  where 
required  for  consumption,  coramaaided  from  $8  to  Sl3  per  ton,  i-ates  at  which 
most  of  that  of  local  production  has  since  been  disposed  of.  Numerous  trials 
were  made  to  test  its  adaptability  for  generating  steam.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Sacramento  quartz  mill,  in  Gold  C^on  procured  such  alterations  in  their  fuma^o 
grates  to  be  made  as  seemed  necessary  to  afford  ample  draught,  and  althongh 
their  mill  was  run  upon  it  for  a  short  time,  its  use  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
large  percentage  of  non-combustible  matter  present,  choked  the  draught,  and 
prevented  the  production  of  sufficient  heat  for  the  rapid  creation  of  steam.  The 
attempts  made  to  introduce  this  coal,  and  that  procured  from  Eldorado  Canon, 
near  by,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  were  somewhat  more  successful.  Considerable 
quantities  were  obtsuned  from  the  latter  place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  consumed 
in  Virginia  City  and  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  Whitman  district  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  heavy  bodies  of  carboniferous  matter.  The  country  about  the  mines 
is  dry  and  barren;  the  surface  in  places  discloses  traces  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  althongh  there  is  here  a  species  of  coarse  sandstone,  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  most  other  rocks  accompanying  the  true  coal  series  are  absent.  There  is 
also  here  a  shale,  but  like  the  sandstone,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  pliocene 
age,  and  indicates  for  these  coal  beds  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  follow- 
ing strata  encountered  in  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  110  feet  on  tlie  Whitman 
grounds,  serve  to  exemplify  the  general  geology  of  the  district.  The  first  foot 
passed  through  consisted  of  a  clay  shale,  below  which  lay  several  feet  of  steatite, 
mixed  with  tSc;  next  nearly  one  foot  of  bituminous  lignite,  underlaid  with  a  bed 
of  taleose  slat©  was  encountered.  This  slate  rested  upon  sandstone,  followed  by 
another  thin  seam  of  lignite.  Then  followed  in  succession  a  sttatam  of  slate; 
30  inches  of  lignite,  of  a  somewhat  improved  character — a  narrow  seam  of  slate; 
as  inches  of  coal ;  various  strata  of  sandstone  alternating  with  thin  bods  of  steatite, 
shale,  and  coal,  the  shaft  terminating  a  thick  layer  of  white  sand.  The  planes 
of  these  successive  strata  arc  nearly  parallel,  the  whole  pitehing  at  an  angle  of 
about  20°,  the  dip  varying  slightly  at  different  points. 

Other  Discotbeibs. — Soon  after  the  location  of  the  Whitman  mines  a  still 
heavier  deposit  of  lignite  was  found  12  miles  further  south,  in  Eldorado  cailon, 
resting  in  a  similar  geological  formation.  From  this  place  several  himdi-ed 
tons  of  this  material  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  the  most  of  which  found  a  market 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  it  was  used  chiefly  in  stoves  and  grates.  As  a 
domestic  iiiel  this  coal  has  met  with  more  favor  than  that  from  the  Whitman 
mine,  though  unfit  fijr  furnace  or  forge  purposes.  Upon  the  claim  of  the  New- 
castle Company,  the  principal  claim  in  Eldorado  caBon,  a  good  deal  of  explora- 
tory work  has  been  done,  yet  no  heavy  body  of  coal  has  been  developed.  The 
contents  of  this  vein  resemble  the  brown  coal  of  Germany,  ivith  which  they 
coincide  in  their  chemical  constituents.  An  analysis  of  the  coal  from  the  vein 
of  the  Newcastle  Company,  shows  it  to  contaiii,  moisture  19.65,  hydro-carbonaoeoua 
matter  40.59,  fixed  carbon  28.31,  and  ash  11,  with  traees  of  sulphur  and  iron. 
The  resultant  from  distillation  is  a  charcoal,  and  not  a  coke,  as  from  tho  English 
coal,  which  generally  contains  more  sulphur,  but  less  volatile  matter  and  ash. 
As  the  Nevada  coal  contains  but  little  sulphur,  it  would  be  valuable  for  forgo 
USB  and  iron  works,  were  it  not  for  the  large  percentage  of  volatile  substances 
it  canies,  composed  mainly  of  watei',  which  detracts  from  its  merits  as  a  fuel,  as 
well  as  for  the  generation  of  gaa.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  might  be  made  to 
answer  by  the  addition  of  some  carbonaceous  material,  since  by  this  plan,  as  has 
been  ascertained,  it  could  be  made  to  produce  about  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
the  ton,  which  owing  to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  would  posses  high  powers  of 
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illumination.  Soon  after  the  above  discoveries  further  coal  signs  were  ntiticed 
two  miles  southeast  of  Fort  ChurchLlI,  where  a  number  of  tljin  seams  of  lignite 
crop  along  the  ateep  and  barren  hills  that  abound  in  that  neighborhood.  To 
secure  these  a  district  was  laid  out,  and  several  claims  taken  up,  on  two  or  three 
of  which  open  cuts  were  nm  and  other  work  done,  bat  without  establishing  for 
them  any  positive  valu6.  Discoveries  of  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  State  have 
from  time  to  time  been  announced,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  substantial  foundation.  As  early  as  the  summer  of 
ISGO,  parties  excited  by  the  finding  of  a  black  slaty  substance,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Sand  Springs,  took  steps  for  securing  a  tract  of  land  there,  but  abandoned 
the  purpose  on  ascertaining  the  worthless  nature  of  the  material.  There  was 
a  nunor  prevalent  some  years  ago  of  mineral  coal  having  been  found  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Humboldt  river,  but  the  report  lacks  verification. 
In  1864,  some  miners  prospecting  to  the  north  of  New  Pass  station,  Churchill 
county,  having  come  upon  a  species  of  obadian  possessing  a  cleavage  and  lustre 
similar  to  hai'd  coal,  for  which  it  was  ignorantly  mistaken,  quite  an  excitement 
supervened  on  its  being  made  known  in  Austin.  The  non-combnstible  nature  of 
this  substance  was  readily  established,  and  the  interest  so  suddenly  awakened 
by  its  discovery  speedily  subsided.  Two  years  later  a  company  of  miners  search- 
ing after  silver  lodes,  picked  up  in  the  Eureka  district,  60  miles  east  of  Austin, 
some  pieces  of  float  coal,  which  on  trial  were  found  to  bum  freely,  emiting  a 
strong  heat,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.  This  float  was  not  traced  to  its  original 
bed,  concerning  which  nothing  is  known,  though  the  sample  picked  up  was  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  mines  of  good  coal  will  yet 
be  found  in  that  qnarter  of  the  State,  valuable  seams  having  already  been  met 
with  in  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Utah.  In  the  Volcano  district,  Esmeralda 
county,  at  a  point  about  60  miles  easterly  irom  Aurora,  two  veins  of  coal,  the 
one  12  and  the  other  30  inches  think  have  been  discovered.  They  can  be  easily 
traced  for  several  rods  by  the  bituminous  debris  on  the  surface;  are  evidently  of 
ail  earlier  period  than  the  lignite  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  are  highly 
carbonized,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  a  silicious  anthracite  coal  mixed  with 
calcite.  The  impurities  in  this  article  amount  to  40  or  50  per  cent,,  yet  it  emits 
a  strong  heat,  and  bnms  almost  entirely  to  a  white  ash.  It  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully as  a  substitute  for  charcoal  by  blacksmiths  and  assayers;  that  tested 
came  from  but  three  or  four  feet  below  the  suri'ace,  to  which  depth  only  have  the 
seams  yet  been  opened.  ITie  fissures  are  well  defined;  have  an  argillaceous 
shale  on  the  one  side,  and  limestone  of  the  Jurassic  age  on  the  other ;  but  whether 
these  coal  measures  will  prove  to  be  of  greater  extent  or  value  than  those  at  the 
localities  already  described,  we  have  not  the  data  to  determine.  They  remfun 
as  yet  wholly  undeveloped.  Shoiild  they  afford  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
fuel,  their  presence  in  a  region  where  there  is  but  little  wood  and  much  mineral 
wealth  would  hereafter  prove  important.  This  coal  is  but  three  or  four  miles 
firom  a  series  of  copper-bearing  lodes,  and  there  are  also  in  this  district  promising 
veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearing  qnartz.  Outcroppings  of  soft  coal  can  be  traced 
for  seveial  miles  along  the  foot  hills  of  the  Wassack  mountains.  This  locality 
is  about  25  miles  north  of  Aurora,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  east  fork  of  Walker 
rivei-.  In  thickness  this  seam  i-anges  from  a  mere  thi-ead  of  shale  to  6  or  7  feet. 
The  coal  bums  readily.  A  lot  taken  from  a  shaft  30  feet  below  the  surface 
underwent  perfect  combustion  on  being  ignited,  while  lying  in  an  open  heap  on 
the  greund.  The  vein  runs  neaily  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  south westerlv 
at  an  angle  of  SO"  degi-ees.  The  accompanying  formation  consists  of  shale, 
sedimentary  rock,  sandstone,  &c.,  the  whole  having  a  range  corresponding  with 
that  01  the  coal  seam.  The  deposits  at  this  place  are  not  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion much  exposed,  and  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them.  It  is 
difiicult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  though  competent  judges  speak 
favorably  of  the  chances  for  finding  hero  a  fair  article  of  soft  coal.     Recently  a 
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coal  vein  of  tlic  anthracite  variety  is  reported  to  liave  been  found  15  miles  from 
Hiko,  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  in  tliis  State.  The  vein  is  represented 
to  be  15  inches  thick  on  the  surface,  and  its  contents  sae  said  to  ignite  readily, 
and  bum  with  freedom,  leaving  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  residuum.  In  gravity 
and  est«mal  characteristics  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  coal  found  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  though  assigned  to  a  later  geolo^cal  period.  Should 
the  depoat  prove  at  all  extensive  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  surronndiog  region, 
which,  with  much  mineral  wealth,  ia  rather  limited  in  its  sapplies  of  fuel. 

Cbyhtal  Peak. — At  this  locality,  some  35  miles  northwest  of  Virginia  City, 
coal  signs  similar  to  those  in  El  Dorado  caflon  occur  in  a  depression  known  as 
Dog  valley,  lying  neai-  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra,  distant  one  mile  from  the 
Truckee  river,  and  two  from  the  line  of  the  Central  Paciflc  railroad.  The  adja- 
cent liills,  as  well  as  the  valley,  are  covered  with  a  stately  growth  of  spruce  and 
pine  timber,  which,  should  the  coal  Ml,  might  still  afFonl  profitable  employment 
to  a  considerable  population,  as  good  lumber  cam  be  made  here  at  small  cost. 
Tlie  Tmokee  affords  ample  water-power  for  saw-mills  to  mannfacture,  and  the 
railroatl  a  reacly  means  for  transporting  it  to  market.  There  are  also  some  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodea  in  tho  district,  which,  with  the  facilities  at  hand  for 
reducing  the  ores,  may  come  to  be  worked  with  remunerative  r^ults.  Tho  dis- 
covery of  coal  at  this  place  was  made  about  four  years  ago,  fragmentary  portions 
of  a  dai-k-colored,  lustrous  lignite,  strongly  marked  with  the  stnictui-e  of  tho  trees 
and  plants  from  wfeieb  it  was  formed,  having  been  found  along  the  line  of  the 
outciopping  coal  seams.  A  good  deal  of  work  directed  to  the  exploration  of  these 
beds  baa  since  been  done.  Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  sink- 
ing shafts  and  artesian  borings,  and  in  escavating  cuts  and  tunnels.  Some  of 
the  former  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  300  feet.  In  some  cases  the  work  of 
prospecting  was  fii-st  effected  by  means  of  boring,  after  which  working  shafts 
were  put  down  and  steam  machinery  was  employed  to  iaciljtate  hoisting  and 
pumping  operations.  Tho  carboniferous  strata  at  Crystal  Peak  vary  in  ftiick- 
ncss  from  a  few  inches  to  two  and  ahalf  feet;  they  are  much  compressed  in  spots, 
and  largely  intermixed  with  foreign  matter.  Although  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  lignite  has  been  extracted,  and  one  company  claim  to  have  reached,  by 
boring,  a  seam  eight  feet  thick  at  a  point  300  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  develop- 
ments made  have  not,  in  the  main,  proved  eatisfactoiy;  and  of  the  several  enter- 
prises at  one  time  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  these  beds,  none  ai-e 
now  being  actively  prosecuted ;  and  as  some  of  those  interested  may  contemplate 
resuming  operations,  it  may  be  expedient  to  copy  here  the  opinions  of  the  State 
minei'alogist  of  Nevada,  as  to  the  probabilities  of  any  considerable  bodies  of  coal, 
even  of  the  lignite  class,  ever  being  found  at  this  place,  Mr.  Sti-etch,  bavin* 
given  the  lecalitj  a  personal  esaniination,  remarks  concerning  its  geology  and 
coal  prospects  as  follows  ; 

Ab  so  maoh  imperfect  knowledge  relatiTe  to  tho  probabilitiea  of  finding  coal  in  Nevada  ia 
preTaicDl,  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  indicationB  in  thia  neighborhood.  The 
seams  of  coal  originally  discovered  at  this  place  arc  interstratified  with  thin  beds  of  coarse 
sandstone  or  volcanic  tufa,  of  light  coiors.  This  formation  is  traceable  easterly  for  a  diataciee 
of  15  miles,  being  intimately  associated  with  trachytes  and  basalt  wherever  it  is  found.  Where 
it  is  exposed  in  Long  valley,  north  of  Virginia,  it  contains  great  numbers  of  fragments  of  wil- 
low leaves,  grasses,  &.C.,  retnains  resembling  some  varieties  of  sage-brusb,  and  in  one  instance 
the  elytron  of  a  beetle,  apparently  the  same  as  a  species  now  found  on  the  same  mountains, 
and  attached  Ui  tho  piiion.  These  remains  indicate  for  the  formation  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  surrounding 
roclis.  The  rocks  of  tho  Sierra  at  Crystal  Peak  are  entirely  igneous  or  metamorphic  in  their 
character,  and  have  been  tilted  into  every  conceivable  position  by  the  agencies  which  seamed 
them  with  intruded  granite  an<]  basalt.  Did  any  of  the  formations  which  are  known  to  accom- 
pany the  coat  fields  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  States  occni  in  this  vicinity,  even  though  cov- 
ered up  by  lava  beds,  their  immense  thickness,  and  the  dist^irfions  to  whieh  they  have  been 
subjected,  would  certainly  have  disclosed  their  presence,  and  they  might  have  been  recognized 
by  their  peculiar  fossils.  They  certainly  do  not  esist  at  Crystal  Peat.  Uad  the  tufas  and 
sandstones  containing  the  so-called  coij  seams  been  formedbefore  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra, 
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they  wonld  have  necessarily  been  lilted  nnd  displaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  asBocIatfid 
rocks,  partakinK  of  all  the  ilemres  and  faults  of  tlio  mountain  range  near  which  they  lio. 
Instead  of  this  being  the  ease,  the  stratification  is  nearly  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined'. 
In  some  places  the  beds  have  b«en  somewhat  tilted,  probably  by  the  causes  which  finally 
rdaed  them  above  the  water  level,  and  gave  tha  present  corSguration  to  the  surronnding 
country.  The  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible,  that  whatever  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Crystal  Peak  will  be  confined  to  the  small  valleys  in  tjiat  vicinity,  which,  at  the  period 
when  Steamboait  valley  was  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  the  Sierra  on  the  west  and  the  Virginia 
mountains  on  the  east,  formed  small  arms  of  the  lake,  and  collected  more  or  lees  of  the  vege- 
table dibna  which  during  violent  storms  was  washed  down  from  the  pino  forests  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  yet  another  consideraUon  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
probable  extent  of  the  deposit.  The  loss  of  bulk  during  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter 
into  coal  is  equal  to  about  three-fourthi  of  the  original  mass.  It  becomes  evwent  from  this 
that  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  can  only  be  found  where  there  has  been,  at  some  remote  period, 
most  lunuviant  forest  growth  and  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  convoy  the  dibris  to  vast 
tracts  of  marshy  ground  favorable  for  decomposition.  The  coal  fields  ot  the  Eastern  States 
and  England  afford  abundant  evidence  that  theynereat  one  time  extensive  tracts  of  swampy 
forests,  with  a  tropical  climate  and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  even  equatorial 
forests  in  the  present  d«y  cannot  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  plants  fonnd 
in  the  associated  rocks  at  Crystal  Peak  do  not  warrant  us  inentertaining  the  belief  that  such 
conditions  ever  existed  in  that  neighborhood.  What  we  do  find  point  rather  to  a  scanty 
growth,  such  as  is  fonnd  on  the  hills  to-day.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  animal  remains  in 
the  beds  strongly  supports  this  idea.  Where  there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  there  is  gener- 
ally a  corresponding  abtmdance  of  animal  life,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  leave  some 
mementos  of  its  existence.  If  these  views  are  correct,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
are,  no  body  of  coal  will  bo  fonnd  in  this  vicini^  which,  from  its  ©ilent  or  thickness,  will 
repay  the  capital  expended  in  its  development.  The  mere  fact  of  the  formation  having  accu- 
mulated in  a  contracted  mountain  valley,  limits  its  extent  and  value  at  the  same  time.  The 
thin  seams  of  bituminous  matter  found  between  the  layers  of  tnfa  may  have  been  the  prodaot 
of  dense  growths  of  tufe  and  other  water  plants, 


SECTION    III. 
COPPER. 

Among  the  more  promising  cupriferous  localities  In  the  State,  is 
The  Peavinb  District,  situate  ahout  30  miles  northwest  of  Vu-ginia  City, 
"being  six  miles  north  of  the  Tmckee  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  with  all  which  it  is  connected  by  good  wagon  roads. 
This  district,  erected  in  March,  1SG3,  has  a  length  of  about  20,  and  an  average 
width  of  10  or  13  miles.  Near  its  centre  is  a  closter  of  small  springs,  at  which 
a  house  was  bnilt  in  1860.  About  these  springs  grow  quantities  of  wud  peavines, 
hence  the  name  of  the  station  and  subsequently  of  the  district,  which  covers  a 
region  ot  low  hills  stretching  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
country  about  the  mines  is  dry,  barren,  and  treeless,  though  it  contains  several 
small  lakes  with  a  number  of  springs,  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  many  places 
by  digging  wells  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  while  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber, 
abounds  in  the  Sierra,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  The  lodes  in  this  district,  found 
almost  invariably  in  a  granite  and  metamorphic  formation,  have  a  northerly  and 
southerly  strike,  nnd  are  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  few  of  greater 
dimenwons.  They  do  not  project  much  above  thesurface,  and  although  a  small 
number  have  been  traced  by  the  outcrop  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  have 
been  found  persistent  for  a  considerable  depth,  many  of  them  have  the  appearance 
of  segregated  rather  than  deep  fissared  veins.  The  lodes  possessing  the  best  local 
reputation  as  based  on  wze,  assa^  of  ore,  and  extent  of  development,  are  the 
Great  Eastern,  20  feet  thick,  th,  Bevelhymer,  American  Eagle,  Enterprise,  and 
Metropolitan,  upon  which  tunnel,  have  been  run,  varying  from  50  to  300  feet  In 
length,  and  the  ^Pacific,  Indian,  Occidental,  Young  America,  Great  Western, 
Orient,  Challenge,  and  Bay  State,  aU  somewhat  explored  by  means  of  shafts, 
open  cuts,  and  other  excavations.    The  Tolls  Company  have  expended  some 
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$4,000  ill  prospecting  their  lode,  from  which  they  have  taken  quaiititica  of  ore 
assaying  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  $60  to  $500  per  ton  in  |;old 
and  silver.  While  the  above-mentioned  claims,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  many  besides, 
cover  largo  and  permanent  lodes,  others  in  the  district  have  the  appearance  of 
"  teinff  merely  limited  and  superficial  deposits.  The  Peavine  ores,  composed 
chiefly  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  Iwsides  assaying  largely  in  copper,  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  to  defray  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard, 
i;hen,  a9  will  be  the  case  in  the  conrse  of  nest  year,  railroa<l  transit  can  be  had. 
In  the  metalliferous  portions  of  these  veins  free  gold  can  fi^qnently  be  detected  by 
tlio  unassisted  eye ;  particles  of  this  metal  being  sometimes  found  on  the  surface 
whei-e  the  veinstone  has  undergone  decompoation.  The  ores  of  this  district  give 
by  assay  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper,  selected  samples  oftfln  going 
much  higher.  Small  lots  of  the  better  class  of  ores  liave  been  found  by  working 
tests  to  >ield  fiom  30  to  40  per  cent  of  metal  By  -m  assay  ot  these  ores  made 
lij  Ml  Kicard,  the  following  results  were  obtained 
Gold 
Sil-ver 

0\i(]eof  copper 
Peroxide  cf  iroD 
Alumina 
feGlpliur 
CirLtmc  at  1 
fiilicia 
Waler 


Some  choice  ores  reduced  at  the  English  Company's  mill,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  mines,  yielded  100  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Smelting  works 
on  the  Swansea  plan,  with  a  capacity  for  operating  10  or  13  tons  of  ore  daily, 
have  been  erected  in  the  district,  plumbago,  obtained  from  a  bed  of  that  mineral 
near  Washoe  City,  having  been  employed  in  their  construction.  This  material 
is  abimdant  in  the  locality  mentioned,  and  although  not  yet  thoroughly  proved, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  well  adapted  to  this  and  similar  uses.  Sev- 
eral other  famaees,  some  of  them  on  a  different  plan,  have  been  projected,  and 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  these 
ores  will  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  a  market,  or  sent  elsewhere  for  treat- 
ment when  the  railroad  shall  have  been  completed  to  this  point ;  an  event  tliat 
promises  to  revive  operations,  now  nearly  suspended,  enhance  the  valueof  claims, 
and  repopulate  this  eligibly  wtuated  and  promising  district.  A  town,  also 
named  Peavine,  was  laid  out  in  1863,  at  the  group  of  springs  mentioned.  It 
contains  several  bouses,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  mines,  should  the  latter  turn 
out  according  to  expectation,  its  growUi  will  no  doubt  keep  pace  with  their  future 
development. 

The  Walker  Eivek  Ooppek  Region  covers  a  considerable  scope  of  country 
lying  between  and  adjacent  to  the  east  and  west  forks  of  that  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal mines,  so  far  as  developments  extend,  are  distant  from  the  latter  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  3  to  10  miles.  This  cupriferous  belt  has  an  average  width  of  eight 
and  a  length  of  about  25  miles.  Within  these  limits  some  sti'ong  veins  occur, 
and  here  most  of  the  labor  and  money  laid  ont  in  that  region  have  been  expended. 
Like  the  Peavine,  tills  is  au  arid,  sterile,  and  timberless  district ;  the  only  water 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  is  afforded  by  a  few  small  springs,  while 
the  only  vegetable  products  consist  of  a  scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass,  artemiMa, 
and  a  few  other  equally  scraggy  and  worthless  shrubs.  There  are,  however, 
scattered  groves  of  piiion  on  the  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  west, 
while  the  west  branch  of  Walker  river,  in  close  proximity,  and  at  all  seasons  a 
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strong  and  rapid  stream,  supplies  every  requisite  for  reduction  works.  The  volume 
of  water  is  ample  for  propulsive  power,  and  also  for  floating  down  fuel  and  lum- 
ber from  the  heavy  pine  and  spruce  forests  30  miles  above.  The  veins  here, 
which  are  numerous,  well  defined,  and  of  fair  average  dimensions,  bave  a  gener- 
ally north-northeast  trend,  assay  from  12  to  50  per  cent,  in  copfker,  and  from  $15  ' 
to  830  per  ton  in  the  precions  metals.  Most  of  the  country  rock  is  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  The  ores  embrace  almost  every  variety,  and  often  cany  small  particles 
of  vir^n  metal.  The  first  discovoiies  were  made  in.  this  district  in  1862,  since 
which  time  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  promiscuous  way  has  been  done.  Although 
several  lodes  have  been  opened  to  a  considemble  depth,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  Active  exertions,  except  upon  a  few 
claims,  have  been  suspended  for  the  past  two  years.  On  the  Bewley  mine  an 
incline  shaft  6  feet  by  10  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  100  feet.  From  this  lode 
eeveiul  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  which  gave  an  average  yield  cf 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  well  formed,  has  a  thickness  of  about  six  feet, 
has  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike,  and  an  easterly  dip  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  pitch  in  the  district.  Otherveins  located  near  it  and  partially  opened, 
Tgomise  almost  equally  well.  Upon  the  Constitution,  Peacock,  Ward,  and 
Weister  lodes,  some  prospecting  work  has  been  performed  with  encoura^ng 
results.  The  former,  which  is  the  most  extensively  opened,  exhibits  a  vein  16 
feet  tjiick,  and  carries  ores  that  assay  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  a, 
large  percentage  of  iron,  and  fiwm  S15  to  $18  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
quantity  of  iron  diminishes  as  depth  is  attained  on  the  lode.  The  Ward  and 
Weister  lode,  lying  near  the  Constitution,  and  some  10  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  river,  is  about  six  feet  wide,  carries  a  pure  gray  sulphuret  ore  of  high  gi'ade 
with  native  copper,  and  irom  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Pea- 
cock, torn-  miles  fixim  the  river,  is  a  four-foot  vein,  impregnated  with  yellow  sul- 
phuret ore  assaying  about  the  same  as  that  from  the  Constitution.  In  the  foot 
hills  that  flank  the  Tollock  mountains  lying  between  the  forks  of  Walker  river, 
as  well  as  in  the  country  contiguous  to  the  main  stream  and  that  stretching  along 
the  western  base  of  the  Wassack  range  west  of  the  Walker  lake,  occur  numerous 
copper-bearing  lodes,  which,  jud^ng  from  surface  indications — none  of  them 
having  been  much  opened — will  yet  constitute  a  cupriferous  field  of  considerable 
extent  and  value.  As  in  the  district  further  west,  a  variety  of  ores  is  met  with 
in  these  localities.  The  facilities  for  transportation  and  reduction  ate  about  the 
same. 

In  Battle  Mountain  district,*  in  the  eastern  part  of  Humboldt  connty,  are 
several  deposits  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  The  Dnnderberg,  the  principal  lode 
in  the  district,  consists  of  a  mass  of  silicious  rock  and  limestone  nearly  200  feet 
thicli,  permeated  by  numerous  small  veins  of  this  ore,  assaying  throughout  50 
per  cent,  of  metal.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  distiict,  90  miles  north-north- 
west of  Austin,  and  about  the  same  distance  easterly  from  the  settled  portions 
of  Humboldt  county,  these  depoats,  though  apparently  rich  and  extensive,  pos- 
sess only  a  prospective  value,  since  they  cannot  be  opened  to  advantage  or  worked 
with  profit  until  the  railroad,  to  pass  within  10  miles  of  them,  shall  be  completed. 
With  that  auxiliary  they  will  probably  command  the  means  necessary  for  devel- 
opment. The  country  about  these  mines,  though  generally  barren,  conttuns 
some  patches  of  good  land,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottoms  along  the  Hum- 
boldt river  a  few  miles  distant,  to  the  north.  Being  without  timber,  however, 
and  the  other  agents  essential  to  an  economical  reduction  of  the  ores,  the  mass 
of  them  will  require  to  bo  shipptd  elsewhere  for  treatment.  In  the  Volcano  dis- 
trict, Esmeralda  county,  at  a  point  about  80  miles  northeast  of  Aurora,  have  been 
found  some' of  the  heaviest  and  apparently  richest  copper  lodes  in  the  State.  The 
deposits  at  this  place  consist  of  well-defined  veins,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
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magnilude,  and  of  ore-bearing  masses  lying  tipon  or  projecting  from  the  surface. 
The  top  ores  are  cai-boiiates,  with  a  Bprinkling  of  other  varieties,  and  at  greater 
depths  salphurcts,  the  average  assays  of  which  indicate  a  fair  percentage  of  cop- 
per and  the  presence  of  from  S25  to  $30  per  ton  in  silver,  and  from  $2  to  $10  in 
gold.  The  region  for  a  considerable  diBtance  around  is  forbidding  and  desoLito; 
it  is  scantily  siipplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  wholly  destitute  of  arable  lands. 
Moreover,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  line  of  any  contemplated  railway,  and  other- 
wise unfavorably  situated  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  the  metals  and  exportation 
of  ores ;  so  that  an  earlv  development  of  its  mineral  resonrces,  of  which  copper 
forms  but  one,  can  hardly  be  anticipated.  About  50  miles  southeast  of  Volcano 
in  the  San  Antonio  district,  signs  of  copper  manifest  themselves  over-  a  consid- 
erable scope  of  country.  The  ores  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  rich,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  to  indicate  the  extent  or  probable  permanence  of  the  mines.  One 
of  the  ledges  located  hei'e  at  a  point  two  and  a  naif  miles  east  of  Montezuma 
Spring,  called  the  Ruby,  has  a  thickness  of  12  feet,  and,  although  it  carries  a 
variety  of  metals,  copper  appears  to  predominate.  In  the  Bolivia,  Mammoth, 
and  Palmetto  districts,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  localities  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  State,  strong  and  well  marked  veins  of  copper  ore  occor.  Although  many 
of  these  bear  superficial  evidence  of  permanency,  no  positive  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced on  this  point,  since  only  upon  a  few  of  them  has  any  work  been  done. 
Upon  none  have  explorations  been  prosecuted  to  decisive  results. 


SECTIOS    IT. 
METEOROLOGY,    BOTANY,    ZOOLOGY,    ETC. 

Of  the  climate  of  Kevada  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  it  only  remains 
here  to  notice  a  few  of  what  may  be  considered  its  meteorological  pceuliaritieB ; 
among  which  the  most  i-emarkable  are  what  have  been  denominated  dottd  bursts, 
a  heavy  precipitation  of  rain  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  clouds  enrcharged 
with  moistm-o.  This  phenomenon  is  thought  to  be  produced  through  electrical 
agencies,  though  not  enough  has  been  ascertsuned  to  settle  this  fnlly.  Numbers 
of  these  "  cloud  bursts  "  occur  every  summer.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  south- 
em  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  an  immense  amount  of 
water  falls  to  the  earth  in  a  few  minutes,  filling  up  gulches  and  sweeping  away 
everything  opposed  to  its  progress.  Several  lives  have  been  lost  and  considera- 
bleproperty  destroyed  in  the  State  during  the  past  few  years  through  this  cause. 

The  mirage,  an  optical  illusion  caused  by  saline  particles  floating  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  is  often  seen  in  great  pei-fecdon  on  the  deserts  of  Nevada.  Some- 
times it  takes  the  form  of  lakes,  with  islands  and  headlands  bathing  in  their  lim- 
pid waters ;  assuming,  at  others,  though  more  rarely,  the  appearance  of  extensive 
groves  and  wooded  lawns,  the  whole  so  closely  resembling  nature  that  it  requires 
an  effort  of  reason  to  dispel  the  illusion.  The  same  or  similar  atmospheric  con- 
ditions sometimes  so  relract  the  rays  of  light  as  to  distort  and  magnify  in  a 
strange  manner  objects  seen  at  a  short  distance.  A  sage  bush  viewed  through 
this  medium  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  spreading  tree,  and  tlio  little  cones 
formed  by  the  drifting  sand  loom  like  pyramids  on  the  deserts. 

Sftow  slides,  though  often  happening  in  the  Sierra,  where  they  sometimes  occur 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  fatal  results,  are  not  common  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  Nearly  every  winter  some  unfortunate  traveller  loses  his  life  in  the  Sierras 
by  being  overwhelmed  by  these  descending  masses  of  snow. 

Sand  storms  and  sand  clouds  are  regular  features  of  the  climatology  of  this 
region.  The  foi-mer  is  brought  about  by  certain  strong  winds,  which,  blowing 
steadily  for  some  days,  so  completely  fill  the  air  with  sand  and  dust  that  it  ia 
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impossible  to  see  for  more  than  a  few  rods,  Kespiratiou  bocomes  labored,  and 
the  atmospliere  often  grows  oppressively  warm  during  their  continuance,  which 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a,  angle  day.  The  sand  clouds  or  pillars  are  formed  after 
the  manner  of  water-spouf  s,  and  consist  of  immense  bodies  of  fine  sand  and  dust 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  a  rotary  and  upward,  but  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing, cuirent  of  air,  sometimes  at  a  slow  and  again  with  a  rapid  pace.  Frequently 
these  columns  sway  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  following  each  other  in  majestic  procession  areoss  the  plains. 

This  region,  like  California,  has  its  wet  and  dry  seasons,  though  the  latter  is 
scarcely  so  long  or  nninterrupted  here  aa  there,  nor  is  the  precipitation  during 
the  wet  season  so  great.  Summer  showers,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lights 
niag,  are  more  frequent  in  Nevada  than  in  California,  though  much  less  common  than 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Rooky  mountains. 

Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Nevada  lact  fiillness  and  variety.  The  indigenous 
plants  and  flowers  are  few,  while  the  animal  kingdom,  except  in  tlie  department 
of  insect  life,  is  barren  almost  beyond  example.  >Vith  the  exception  of  the  pine- 
nut,  a  few  wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  one  or  two  other  inferior  kinds  of 
berries,  found  only  in  a  few  localities,  and  none  of  them  very  plentiful,  thei'o  is 
litUo  in  the  vegetable  world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  are  few 
or  no  wild  plums,  blackberries,  strawbenies,  or  grapes.  The  wild  cherries  found 
growing' on  a  sqrubby  bush  In  some  of  the  canons  are  small,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent. The  Indians  find  many  medicinal  herbs  and  esculent  roots,  but  neither 
are  much  esteemed  by  white  men.  In  the  tuld  about  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
and  Carson  grows  a  species  of  cane  which  exndes  a  sweet  sirup  that,  dmng  in 
small  lumps  on  the  surface,  forms  a  tolerable  article  of  sugar.  Wild  Qax  and 
tobacco  are  found  occasionally  growing  on  the  hills,  and  along  the  Humboldt  a 
species  of  wild  hemp  is  met  with,  having  a  long ,  and  stout  fibre,  which  may, 
with  cultivation,  come  to  form  an  important  textile.  The  artemesia  or  wild  sage, 
a  sciYiggy  shrub  growing  from  one  to  as  feet  liigh,  is  found  nearly  everywhere. 
This  species  is  worthless  for  anything  except  fuel,  though  there  is  a  small  white 
kind  of  sage  upon  which  cattle  feed  with  avidity  after  it  has  been  visited  by  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  The  cactus,  growing  but  sparsely  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  State,  Is  common  further  south,  where,  also,  the  mesqult  tree 
abounds.  Cfame,  with  the  exception  of  sage  hen  and  hare,  is  scarce  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  There  are  no  wildcats,  panthers,  bears,  or  other  animals  that  can 
justly  bo  called  beasts  of  prey.  The  nearest  approach  to  these  are  the  coyote 
and  wolf,  of  which  there  are  a  few  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  some  of  the 
more  lofty  ranges  are  to  be  seen  occasionally  small  herds  of  mountain  sbeep. 
These  animals  are  shy  and  fleet,  keeping  usually  in  the  more  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  mountains.  The  beaver,  otter,  martin,  foxes,  fishers,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  that  drew  the  trapper  into  this  region  in  the  early  day, 
have  nearly  aU  disappeared,  and  now  rarely  fall  a  prey  to  the  hunter.  About 
the  sinks  and  lakes  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and  pelicans  are,  at  certain  seasons  of 
tho  year,  plentiful.  These,  with  the  sage  hen,  raven,  an  occasional  eagle,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  small  birds,  comprise  all  there  is  to  represent  the  feathered  race 
in  the  country.  Reptiles  are  also  scarce,  and  are.mostly  confined  to  a  few  homed 
toads,  spotted  lizards,  and  snakes,  of  which  the  only  venomous  kind  is  tlie  rat^ 
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SOCIAL,    INDUSTRIAL,    AND    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

In  all  these  departments  Nevada  Las  made  rapid  and  gratifying  progrees. 
Her  popnlation  is  distinguieljed  for  industry,  order,  aud  a  ready  obedience  to 
lawful  authority.  Already  nearly  30  churcli  edifices  have  i»en  erected  in  the 
State,  at  a  cost  ranging  from  S3,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  expense 
of  about  8300,000.  These  represent  the  leading  Chi'istian  denominations,  and 
are  in  some  cases  spacious  and  handsome  buildings.  Numerous  well  conducted 
schools  have  been  established  under  an  enlightened  educational  system,  for  the 
support  of  which  liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.  There  ia  also 
a  number  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  sustained  by  private  pat- 
ronage. Capacious  halls  for  literary,  social,  and  benevalont  purposes  have  been 
erected  in  all  the  large  towns,  several  of  which  are  BuppUed  with  gas  and  water 
works  and  commodious  buildings  for  municipal  uses.  Besides  many  minor  indus- 
trial establishments,  several  large  foundries  and  machine  shops  have  been  erected 
in  tie  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also  of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin, 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.  A  salt  mill,  an  acid  factory,  and  a  tannery  and 
pottery  speak  of  the  diversified  pursuits  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
patronized  press,  issuing  five  daily  and  as  many  weekly  journals,  indicate  the 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Of  tho  agricultural  capacities 
and  products  of  the  country  so  much  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  tliis  report  that 
tliey  need  only  be  glanced  at  in  a  summary  way  in  this  connection.  The  entire 
amount  of  land,  arable  and  grazing,  enclosed  in  the  Stato  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  150,000  acres,  of  which  one-quarter  at  least  is  planted  to  grain,  givirg 
an  average  yield  of  about  20  bushels  to  1.  Nearly  every  cereal  grown  in  the 
most  favored  regions  elsewhere  can,  with  proper  care,  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Even  the  more  delicate  fruits  common  in  the  temperate  zones,  such  as  pears, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  can  be  raised  in  Nevada  if  the  soil  and  site  be  judiciously 
selected  and  their  culture  properly  attended  to,  while  in  the  matter  of  vegetables, 
except  the  more  tender  kind,  no  country  can  produce  them  with  greater  facility 
or  of  better  qiiality  if  the  requisite  attention  be  psud  to  their  culture.  Bcddes 
the  vegetables  and  gnun  rwsed  in  this  State,  large  quantities  of  bntter  and 
cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities  are  very  justly  esteemed 
for  their  excellent  flavor.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in 
the  State  is  quite  large ;  the  neat  cattle  number  between  11,000  and  12,000,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  kept  for  farming  purposes  and  draft  about  0,000,  besides 
between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number  of  swine.  The 
ranges  of  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  with  an  almost, 
universal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and  wild  animals  to  injure  the  wool  and  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  the  flock,  should  recommend  this  country  t*  wool  growers  and: 
sheep  herders  abroad.  The  tul4  lands  furnish  a  good  field  for  raising  swine,. 
These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  .rush,  even  without  other  food. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75,000  tons  of  hay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain, 
raised  in  the  State  the  present  year,  besides  sufficient  vegetables  for  home  con 
sumption.  There  ai-e  ihree  flour  mills,  one  in  operation  and  two  in  course  of 
erection ;  24  saw-mills,  driving  35  saws,  and  having  a  capacity  to  cut  daily  from . 
5,000  to  20,000  feet  of  lumber  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  180,000  feet.  The 
most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam.  Iheir  cost  i-anges  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000 ;  total  cost,  about  $175,000.  The  number  of  quartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works  in  this  State,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their 
machineiy  and  material  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  completion, 
maybe  set  down  at  160.  Themostof  these  mOls  aredrivenby  steam,  the  whole 
carrying  an  aggregate  of  about  1,300  stamps.  The  individual  cost  of  these- 
establishments  varies  fiam  S3,000  to  $950,000,  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  rang- 
SI 
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icg  from  §40,000  to  S60,000  each,  tlioijgli  C[uit&  a  number  have  cost  $100,000, 
and  several  much  larger  snms.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  these  establish- 
ments are  in  constant  and  profitable  operation.  None  of  those  completed  and 
in  condition  to  do  good  work  ai^  idle.  About  60  miles  of  ditching,  tJie  most  of 
it  of  large  capacity,  has  been  constructod  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of  mills  or  for  domestic  wants, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  work  expended  on  other  projects  of  this  kind  bat  par- 
tially completed  and  a  multitudo  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  irrigating  purposes. 
Over  1,000  miles  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  very  costly,  has  been  built, 
either  for  subserving  local  necesaties  and  wholly  within  the  State,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  thoroughfiires  over  the  Sierra,  or  connecting  those  with 
points  in  the  inteiior.  The  sums  expended  on  account  of  these  improvements 
amount  in  the  aggi'egate  to  scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  doUai's 


SECTIOK  TI. 

DOUGLAS   COUNTY.  ; 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is  situate  centrally  on 
the  western  border  of  the  State,  having  Ormsby  and  Lyon  counties  on  the  north, 
Esmeralda  on  the  east,  and  California  on  the  west  and  south.  Ithasan  area  of 
about  1,500  square  miles,  forming  in  this  respect  the  fourth  county  in  the  State, 
though  it  contains  more  valuable  timber  land  than  any  othei-,  except  Washoe,  as 
well  as  a  greater  quantity  of  good  agricultural  land  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In 
1861  it  contained  a  population  of  1,057 ;  the  present  population  is  about  2,000, 
The  western  part  of  this  county  is  covered  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Pine  Nut  range,  Carson  valley,  embracing  about  20O  square 
miles  lying  between  them.  About  one-third  of  this  valley  consists  of  good 
farming  and  meadow  lands ;  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  gage 
barrens,  the  most  of  it  incapable  of  producing  good  grain  crops,  even  with  the  aid 
of  carefiil  culture  and  irrigation.  iTiere  are  in  this  valley  several  thousand  acres 
of  tul4  land,  which  by  diking  and  drainage  might  be  converted  into  valuable  pas- 
ture and  hay  lands.  With  the  exception  of  about  2,000  acres  of  arable  land 
lying  in  Jack's  valley,  one  mUe  northwest  of  Carson,  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil 
in  this  county  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  or  the  mountain  ravines 
tributary  to  it.  Outade  of  these,  Douglas  county  possesses  a  generally  ragged 
surface  and  a  barren  soil,  the  latter  incapable,  except  where  covered  with  forests, 
of  pi-oducing  anything  beyond  its  native  growth,  the  ai-temesia,  and  a  scanty 
crop  of  bunch  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  on  Sib  hills  and  mountains  would  grow 
fair  crops  of  grain  could  it  be  irrigated,  bot  for  this  there  are,  unfortunately, 
but  limited  facilities.  Carson  river,  flowing  centrally  through  the  valley,  together 
with  the  numerous  streams  coming  down  from  theSierra,  afford,  to  acertain  extent, 
means  for  irrigation  and  for  the  pi-opulsion  of  machinery.  To  the  latter  use  a 
sufficiency  of  it  has  been  diverted  for  driving  the  machinery  of  six  saw  mills 
and  one  flonr  mill,  without  more  than  partiSly  appropriating  the  power  that 
could  be  obtained.  These  mills,  including  also  a  steam  mill  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  cost  in  the  aggregate  about  #40,000,  and  have 
a  united  capacity  for  cutting  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  timber 
lands,  from  which  a  good  article  of  lumber  can  be  made,  amount  to  between 
60,000  and  70,000  aci'es  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  This  timber  is  situate 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Pine  Nut  range  contains  only  scattered  groves  of 
pjuon,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  destitute  of  even  this.  There  are  no  quartz 
mills  in  this  county.  As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within 
its  boundaries.     Agriculture,  hay  making,  and  stock  ranching  constitute  the 
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principal  pursuita  of  its  inhaliitants ;  the  number  of  work  horses  and  nniles  con- 
tained in  it  beinff  estimated  at  800 ;  the  neat  cattle  at  1,800,  and  the  ewine  at 
400.  Much  poultry  is  also  kept  by  the  farmers,  and  considerable  quaatities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  annually.  The  amount  of  hay  cnt  here  in  1866 
reached  15,000  tons  ;  the  grain  raised  was  estimated  at  570  tons.  Thirty  thoii- 
sanda  aores  of  land  have  been  eneloeed,  of  which  between  6,000  and  7,000  are 
under  cultivation,  Douglas  is  well  supplied  with  wagon  roads.  The  estensive 
valley  occupying  its  centre,  and  the  numerous  mountain  passes  leading  out  of  it, 
favor  their  constraction,  Genoa,  the  county  seat  and  only  town  in  the  county  of 
considerable  size,  contmns  about  400  inhabitants.  Besides  a  brick  school-honse 
and  two  churches,  it  contains  a  handsome  court-house  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  There 
are  numerous  hot  springs  situate  in  and  along  the  margin  of  Carson  valley,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  a  magnitude  or  possessed  of  other  features  requiring  special 
notice. 

"While,  as  observed,  no  mines  have  been  developed  to  a  productive  state  in  this 
county,  it  is  believed  to  contMu  some  valuable  cupriferous,  if  not  also  argen- 
tiferous, lodes,  upon  some  of  which  a  large  amount  of  exploratory  labor  has 
been  expended.  Commencing  in  1859,  several  mining  districts  have  since  been 
laid  out  in  the  county,  the  earlier  with  a  view  to  operations  on  silver-bearing 
lodes ;  one  or  two,  more  recently  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  working  the  copper  veins  existing  at  that  point. 
These  latter  districts,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  all  that  still  maintain  their 
organization.  The  rest,  created  nnder  excitement  and  insufficient  exploration, 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  For  fuller  information  touching  these  cup- 
riferous lodes  the  article  on  copper  maybe  consulted.  The  Eagle  district,  situate 
on  the  Pine  Nnt  range  in  the  aonthem  part  of  the  county,  contains  a  number  of 
quartz  veins,  some  of  them  displaying  prominent  outcrops.  In  the  work  of 
esplon'ug  two  of  these  ledges,  the  Pe^  and  the  Manunoth,  a  thousand  feet  of 
tunneling  has  been  run.  Operations,  commenced  in  1860,  were  continuously 
prosecuted  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter,  and  although  the  ledge  has  been  pene- 
trated in  these  claims  at  a  considerable  depth,  no  paying  body  of  oi-e  has  been 
developed.  It  is  s^d  the  work,  for  some  time  sospended,  is  to  be  resumed. 
Ah'eady  about  §100,000  have  been  expended  upon  these  two  claims,  from  neither 
of  which  has  any  amount  of  millablo  ore  been  extracted.  Adjoining  Douglas 
on  the  south  are  situate  Markleyville,  Mogul,  Monitor,  Silver  Mountjun,  and 
several  other  less  important  districts,  all  silver-producing  and  lying  east  of  the 
Sierra,  thooghin  Alpine  connty,  California.  They  are  located  on  the  head-waters 
of  Carson  river,  distant  from  20  to  40  miles  from  Genoa,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lat- 
ter place  is  a  district  bearing  the  same  name  and  stretching  along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra,  in  which  a  good  many  clsums  were  located  about  six  years  ago.  Hero 
afterwards  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  and  money  expended,  but  with  no 
very  determinate  results.  The  outlay  at  this  point,  divided  among  some  ten  or 
twelve  companies,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  S200,000,  over  3,000  linear 
feetof  tunnelling  having  been  excavated,  besides  other  work  done.  For  the  past 
year  or  two  operations  have  been  suspended,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with 
no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption.  Could  a  heavy  body  of  moderately  rich 
ore  be  found  at  this  spot  it  could  hardly  iiail  to  impart  value  to  these  mines, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which  it  could  be  worked  by  i-eason  of  then:  prox- 
imity to  wood  and  water.  The  prospect,  however,  of  reaching  even  this  result 
is  not  encouraging.  In  a  range  of  low  hills  at  the  north  end  of  Carson  valley 
some  small  veins  of  gold  and  silver-bearong  quartz  were  found  about  a  year  ago. 
Upon  these  several  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  in  the  limited  operations  conducted 
at  this  place  isto  be  found  nearly  all  the  work  now  being  done  upon  mines  within 
the  bounds  of  this  county. 
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SECTION   Til. 

ORMSBY    COUNTY. 

This  county,  whicli  adjoins  Douglas  on  tlie  north,  tates  its  name  from  William 
Ormsby,  an  early  settler  on  the  eastern  slope  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Carson 
City.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  devoid  of  productive  mines,  and  containing 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  arable  land,  its  central  and  otherwise  eligible  sitna^ 
tion,  extensive  pineries,  and  ample  water  power  have  built  up  within  it  important  , 
industries,  rendering  the  popnlatJon  among  the  most  thrifty  in  the  State.  Carson 
City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  baa  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  United 
States  branch  mint.  The  census  report  of  1861  showed  the  county  to  contsun 
2,076  inhabitants,  a  number  now  increased  to  about  2,500,  of  whom  two-thirds 
perhaps  reride  in  Carson  City,  and  a  sixth  in  Empire,  a  milling  hamlet,  situate 
on  the  river  three  miles  east  of  Carson.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  fire-wood.  Three-fourths  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  SieiTa  occupies  the  western  and  the 
Pine  Nnt  range  the  eastern  parts.  These  mountiuns  are  here  timbered  as  in 
Douglas  connty,  and  the  broad  and  sandy  plain,  fertile  only  in  its  western  part, 
known  as  Eagle  valley,,  lies  between  them.  Across  from  south  to  north  rans  the 
Caraon  river,  affording  good  water-power  and  an  easy  channel  tor  floating  down  eaw- 
logs  and  fuel  from  the  forests  about  the  head-waters  of  this  sti-eara.  The  quan- 
tity of  these  materials  thus  brought  down  to  Empire  amounts  to  5,000,000  feet 
lumber  and  5,000  cords  of  wood  annually.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Sierra 
also  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  propulsive  power,  besides  furnishing  Carson 
City  with  water  for  domestic  uses,  and  the  arable  land  about  it,  of  which  there 
are  several  thousand  acres,  with  means  for  irrigation,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
water  having  thus  been  utilized.  A  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  made 
in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir  with  water  power  in  their  midst,  and 
tlie  proximity  of  the  Comstock  mines,  insure  a  constant  market  and  supply 
many  advantages  for  caiTying  on  the  buaness.  The  wood  lands  consist  of  about 
20,000  acres  of  large  timber,  situate  in  the  Sierra,  and  2,000  or  3,000  aei-es  of 
scattered  pinou  fit  only  for  fiiel.  About  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  14,000 
cords  of  wood  are  annually  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  besides  that 
floated  down  the  Carson.  There  arc  three  saw-mills  in  the  connty,  built  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $30,000  ;  dmly  capacity  40,000  feet.  About  6,000  aei-es  of 
land  are  under  fence,  of  which  200  are  sown  to  grain  and  100  plante<l  with  vege- 
tables. Last  year  200  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  180  tons  of  gi-ain  raised,  25  of 
wheat,  50  of  oats,  and  105  of  barley,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  40  bushels 
per  aci*.  This  is  about  the  proportion  in  which  these  sevei'al  kinds  of  grain  are 
raised  throughout  the  State,  though  this  yield  is  much  above  the  average.  The 
county  cont^ns  430  horses  and  mules,  700  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  of  which  are 
milch  cows  and  450  work  oxen,  250  dieep,  and  500  swine.  A  tannery  and  acid 
worts  at  Carson  City,  with  sandstone  quarries  near  by,  together  with  lime  and  char- 
coal bmiiing,  and  the  several  pursuits  already  mentioned,  give  to  this  county  a  more 
varied  industry  than  is  common  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  acid  works  have 
engaged  in  the  manufaeture  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  article  employed  in  the  benefi- 
ciating  of  silver  ore,  with  fair  pr^ects  of  success.  About  2,000  pounds  of 
sulphur,  proeuied  fl-om  the  beds  in  BTumboldt  connty,  are  consumed  here  weekly. 
The  sandstone  quarries  yield  a  good  article  of  building  material.  It  is  easUy 
gotten  out  and  is  i-eadJly  shaped  by  the  chisel  when  first  quarried,  but  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  United  States  branch  mint  is  constructed 
of  this  stone,  as  ai-e  also  the  penitentiary,  county  buildings,  used  for  State  pur- 
poses, and  many  of  the  better  class  of  edifices  in  Carson  City.  Near  the  town 
are  two  large  hot  springs,  one  of  which  has  been  handsomely  improved  for 
bathing  purposes.    Five  miles  to  the  northeast  is  a  bed  of  white  marble,  very 
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pare  and  easily  wrougbt.  Granular  liraestono  is  found  at  several  places.  Cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal  are  among  the  mineral  products  of  Ormsby,  as  elsewhere 
related.  There  are  eight  quartz  mills  in  this  county,  five  driven  by  water  and 
three  by  water  and  steam,  the  whole  carrying  175  stamps  and  costing  $450,000. 
Tliey  are  all  kept  running  on  ores  fi'om  the  Comstock  vein.  The  Mexican,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  number,  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  working 
over  the  sulpliurets  which  for  several  years  had  been  accumulating  in  'the  com- 
pany's reservoir. 

Although  nnmerous  mining  districts  have  been  laid  off  in  this  county,  some  as 
early  as  1S59,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  done  on  a  few  of  the  ledges  located, 
no  mineral  deposits  of  value'  have  been  reached,  nor  lias  much  attention  been 
paid  to  the  business  of  mining  for  the  past  few  years.  In  the  Eagle  district,  the 
earliest  ei'ected,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  west  of  Carson  City,  several 
lodes  were  located  in  1859,  some  of  which  having  been  extensively  prospected 
the  following  year  by  means  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  and  not  turning  out  according 
to  expectation,  the  whole  was  abandoned.  The  nest  season  a  flttnl  interest  was 
awakened  in  i-egard  to  supposed  valuable  discoveries  made  on  the  bald  hills  south- 
west of  the  town,  which  having  led  to  the  locating  of  many  claims  in  that  neigh- 
boi-hood,  eventuated,  soon  after,  in  their  total  abandonment,  since  which  time 
nothing  further  has'  been  done  either  towards  locating  or  working  mines  in  the 
district.  The  same  veai-  the  Clear  Creek  district  was  the  scene  of  much  excite- 
ment and  activity.  Extensive  mining  grounds  were  taken  np  and  prospecting 
opei'ations  initiated.  Here  a  number  of  long  tunnels  were  afterwards  driven 
and  deep  shafts  sunk,  but  none  of  them  availed  to  reach  ore  deposits  of  a  remu- 
nerative kind,  and  the  district,  under  an  absence  of  populataon  and  an  entire 
cessation  of  labor  for  several  years,  is  considered  practically  abandoned.  In  the 
Sillivandistiiot,  east  of  Carson  river,  organized  in  1860,  there  were  many  locations 
made  and  much  desultory  work  done  during  that  and  the  following  year;  and 
although  some  of  the  lodes  proved  highly  aiuiferous  in  spots,  they  tailed,  so  far 
as  penetrated,  in  the  matter  of  persistence  and  regularity.  Another  drawback 
upon  the  success  of  these  mines  was  at  that  time  experienced  in  the  absence  of 
mills  for  working  the  ores,  which  were,  therefore,  unavailable,  compelling  cMm- 
holders  who  were  without  means  to  suspend  work,  leaving  the  problem  as  to  the 
oliaracter  and  value  of  these  lodes  still  unsolved.  The  ores  in  most  of  these 
districts  carry  considerable  copper,  and  in  some  cases  a  notable  percentage  of 
fi-ee  gold.  Washings  for  the  latter  metal  have  been  found  remunerative  at 
Bovoral  localities  in  the  county.  At  a  spot  three  milea  west  of  Carson  sluicing 
operations  were  for  some  time  carried  on,  having  been  in  progress  until  recently. 
Although  no  regular  vein  was  found,  the  surface  earth  gave  £iir  returns  in  free 
gold. 


SECTIOX  Tin. 

WASHOE  COUNTY. 

This  county  takes  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  aborigines  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited this  part  of  the  State.  It  lies  north  of  Ormsby;  its  western  portion  covers 
a  large  and  well  timbered  section  of  the  Sierra,  and  its  central  a  chsan  of  fertile 
valleys,  of  which  Washoe,  Pleasant,  Steamboat,  Tmckee  and  Long  ai'e  the 
principal.  With  the  exception  of  these  valleys,  which  contain  about  150,000 
acres  of  farming  and  gra^  lands  and  the  timber  lands  mentioned,  nearly  the 
entire  county  consists  of  sage  plains,  rugged  hills  and  monnt^s.  The  most  of 
it  is  arid,  barren,  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  only  vegetable  growth  found 
upon  it  being  a  sparse  crop  of  bunch  grass,  and  in  a  few  spots  gruves  of  scrubby 
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pine.  The  valleys,  however,  are  extremely  fertile,  and  with  careful  cultivation 
and  irrigation  are  made  to  produce  hay,  grain  and  vegetables.  Considerable 
qnantides  of  butter  and  cheese  ai'e  also  made.  At  the  south  end  of  Washoe 
valley  is  situated  a  shallow  lake  five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  the  surplus  waters 
of  which  run  through  a  slough  and  are  made  to  do  service  in  driving  several 
qiiartz  mills  at  Washoe  City,  a  few  miles  below.  The  numerous  streams  falling 
&}m  the  Sien-a  are  also  employed  for  propelling  quartz  and  saw  mills  located 
along  them.  Pleasant  valley,  a  small  but  fertile  basin,  lies  two  miles  nortli  of 
Washoe.  Steamboat  valley,  the  site  of  the  hot  springs  elsewhere  described,  lies 
three  miles  north  of  Pleasant  valley.  It  contains  some  good  land,  opening  eight 
miles  below  the  hot  springs  into  the  Truckeo  meadows,  a  tra«t  embracing  several 
thousand  acres  of  partly  arable  and  gi-ass  lands.  The  population  of  this  county 
numbers  about  3,000.  It  contains  several  small  towns,  of  which  Ophu",  situate 
near  tho  mill  and  reduction  works  of  the  Ophir  Company,  has  500,  and  Washoe 
City,  the  county  seat,  three  miles  further  north,  800.  Franktown,  Galena, 
Crystal  Peak,  and  Glendale — the  latter  two  on  the  Tmckee — are  small  agricul- 
tural and  mining  hamlets  containing  from  100  to  SOO  inhabitants  each. 

Wliile  the  wealth  of  the  county  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resources, 
the  business  of  lumbering  and  quartz  milling  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
The  annual  product  of  hay  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons,  and  of  grain  to  1,500 
tons.  There  are  800  horses  and  mules  and  1,000  head  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
coimty,  nearly  half  of  the  latter  being  milch  cows ;  sheep  and  swine  number 
about  500  each.  There  aro  20,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  of  which  4,000  are 
under  cultivation.  Therearol5saw-mills,  most  of  them  driven  by  steam  power; 
the  whole  cut  about  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber  per  month,  besides  lath  and 
shingles,  for  making  which  seveeJ  of  them  have  machines  attached.  In  addition 
to  this,  400,000  feet  of  hewn  limber  and  large  quantities  of  cord  wood  are  cut 
for  the  Vu^ginia  market.  Although  this  county,  like  Douglas  and  Ormsby,  b 
without  productive  mines,  there  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  its  Umits,  several  of 
which  are  largo  and  first-class  in  their  appointments.  The  Oplur  Company's 
mill  CMiies  72  stamps  and  cost  half  a  miUion  of  dollars.  Dall's  mill  at  Frank- 
town,  burnt  last  spnng  but  since  rebuilt,  carries  60  stamps  and  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Most  of  these  millB  la-a  propelled  by  steam ;  Beveral  employ  both 
steam  and  water.  They  early,  in  tho  aggregate,  281  stamps,  and  cost  81,420,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  English  Company's  mill  on  the  Tmckee,  built  in 
advance  of  mining  developments,  all  these  establishments  ai'e  now  running  on 
Comstock  ores,  and  generally  with  remunerative  results. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  in  1861,  was  SI, 140,000;  in 
1863,  83,537,500,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  at  least  $3,000,000.  There 
have  been  30  miles  of  canal  built  for  conducting  water  to  mills  and  other  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  projected,  some  of  which  may  be  carried  out.  Although 
abounding  in  metalliferous  lodes  and  nuneral  depositsof  different  kinds,  tho  county 
is  still  iwthout  ore-yielding  mines,  a  circumstance  attributable,  in  the  case  of  gold 
and  silver-bearing  lodes,  partially  to  ths  barrenness  of  the  latter  in  their  upper 
portions,  and  in  part  to  the  superficial  and  ill-directed  character  of  prospecting 
labors.  Of  the  deposits  of  copper  and  coal,  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere. 
A  number  of  mining  districts  have  at  various  times  been  formed,  some  of  them 
as  early  as  1859,  the  year  of  the  silver  discovery.  In  tlie  spring  of  1860  tho 
Aj'gentine  district,  lying  in  the  range  of  mountains  east  of  Washoe  valley,  was 
erected;  and  although  the  ledges  there  have  periodically  since  boon  the  subjects 
of  sanguine  expectation,  the  ore  pi-ocured  iixtm  them  has  done  little  towards 
meeting  tho  expenses  incurred  in  their  partial  development.  Scarcely  any  work 
has  been  done  in  the  district  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  lodes  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  present  value.  The  history  of  this,  the  first  dis- 
trict formed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  all  others  subsequently  erected,  in 
eveiy  one  of  which  the  high  hopes  at  one  time  entertained  failed  of  final  realiaa- 
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tion.  Of  tbe  many  claims  located  throughont  the  coimty  nearly  all  may  l)e 
considered  abandoned,  nor  is  it  probable  that  work  will  ever  be  resumed  on  more 
than  a  few  of  them.  The  quartz  veins,  thongh  of  fair  size,  are  generally  hard 
and  vitreous,  the  country  rock  being  mostly  metamorphic  slate  and  granite.  The 
ores  are  usually  impregnated  with  compounds  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  also, 
in  some  cases,  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuretted  silver,  with  particles  of  native 
metnl  and  a  sprinkling  of  free  gold.  So  much  of  the  latter  lias  been  found  in 
the  earth  at  several  points  as  to  afford  fair  surface  digging  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  "Wisconsin  distnct,  at  the  south  end  of  Wasboe  valley,  several  companies 
made  wages  for  a  period  of  some  months,  sluico-washing  the  auriferous  ground 
at  that  place.  The  Galena  district,  as  its  name  implies,  abounds  in  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  which  here  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  argentiferous  galena.  The  metal 
extracted  from  it  assays  about  $200  per  ton  in  silver.  The  vein  matter  carries 
from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Between  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  the 
gangue  rests  a  thin  stratum  of  arsenical  pyrites,  so  placed,  however,  as  to  render 
their  mechanical  separation  easy.  Upon  several  of  those  lodes  work  has  been 
done.  The  Alford  has  been  explored  by  means  of  a  tunnel  several  hundred  feet 
long  and  an  incline  shaft  sunk  at  its  terminus.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  this  ore  by  smelting,  none  of  which  have  met  with  entire  success. 
The  principal  lode  having  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company  possessed 
of  ample  means  and  the  requisite  sMlI,  better  results,  it  is  believed,  will  be  reached 
through  the  efforts  now  about  to  be  made  for  smelting  it  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Silver  Peak  district,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite  there  found,  contains  a  niunber 
of  metalliferous  lodes,  some  of  which  prospMt  well  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
facilities  enjoyed  through  the  forests  and  water  power  at  that  place  will  secure 
the  working  of  low  grade  ores  with  profit,  if  only  the  quantity  be  large  and  easily 
procured.  A  lot  of  ore  taken  from  the  Truckee  Ophir,  a  large  ledge  and  the 
only  one  yet  much  opened,  was  found  to  yield  bv  mill  process  at  the  mtfl  of  $30 
per  ton  in  gold  and  silver,  A  town  has  been  laid  out  near  these  mines  which, 
as  it  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Truckee  river  and  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
and  surrounded  with  forests,  has  the  promise  of  growth.  Several  saw-mUls  in 
the  vicinity  already  find  market  for  all  the  lumber  they  can  make,  and,  with  the 
raUroatl  completed,  quantities  of  this  article  iviU  probably  be  manufectiu-ed  at 
this  point. 


SECTION    IX. 

STOEEY   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Storey,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Indian 
fight  near  Pyramid  lake,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  is  not  only  of  limited  extant  but 
extremely  barren,  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  good  land,  less  timber,  and 
fewer  streams  than  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  without  agricultural, 
lumbering,  or  even  milling  resources,  except  in  the  latter  case  where  some  have 
been  supplied  by  steam.  The  only  pasturage  is  that  afforded  by  the  bunch- 
grasiT— short-lived  and  scanty  at  best,  since  there  is  little  of  it  except  on  the 
mountains,  and  when  once  eaten  oS'  docs  not  i-eadily  grow  up  a^iun  the  same 
season.  Orig^ally  there  was  a  sparse  growth  of  pinon  on  the  lulls  about  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  is  now  nearly  all  cut  away,  leaving  both  the  town  and  the  mills 
dependent  on  outside  localities  for  ftiel.  Kearly  all  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  county,  embracing  fully  three-fonrths  of  its  area,  lies  on  the  high  and 
barren  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Washoe  range,  and  which,  commencing 
near  Carson  City,  extends  to  the  Truckee  liver,  forming  a  sort  of  spm'  or  off-shoot 
of  the  main  Sien-a.     Situated  along  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mnge,  about  half- 
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way  up  its  Bido,  and  miuiing  parallel  with  its  longitudinal  axis,  is  tlie  Comstock 
lodo,  with  Virginia  City  built  immediately'  over  it,  and  Gfold  Hill,  lualf  a  mile 
further  south,  a  little  below  the  line  of  its  strilte,*  The  eastern  part  of  tho  comity 
is  composed  of  the  desolate  sage  barren  etrel«hing  from  the  Carson  north  to  the 
Truckee  river — a  treeless,  arid  and  sandy  waste,  alike  destitnte  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Storey,  like  all  its  sister  counties,  has  been  the  theatre  of  numerous 
mining  excitements,  leading  to  the  creation  and  sudden  peopling  of  new  districts 
to  be  almost  as  suddenly  abandoned  and  soon  after  forgotten.  In  this  manner 
at  least  a  dozen  districts  have  first  and  last  been  foi-med,  scarcely  any  of  which 
continue  to  maintain  their  organization  or  are  recognized  as  having  a  legal 
existence.  Still  there  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the  cormty  bewdes  those  of 
Vu-ginia  and  Gold  Hill  that  continue  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  in  some  of 
which,  as  tho  American  Flat  and  Flowery,  there  is  much  work  being  done,  and 
in  a  few  instances  with  satisfactory  results  or  good  prospects  of  ultimate  success. 
Tlie  amount  of  land  enclosed  by  fence  does  not  exceed  5,000  acres  in  the  county, 
of  which  1,000,  perhaps,  are  under  cultivation,  a  good  share  of  it  being  planted 
with  vegetables,  which  in  a  few  choice  localities  are  found  to  do  well.  Some 
attempts  at  raising  fruit  in  a  small  way  have  also  been  attended  with  success. 
About  100  tons  of  hay  are  cut  yeai'ly  in  tho  county,  but  as  yet  no  grain  has  been 
raised.  Storey  contains  about  1,000  head  of  work-horses  and  mules,  500  neat 
cattle— one-half  of  them  milcli  cows — 100  sheep  and  400  swine.  An  immense 
number  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  hero  annually,  the  most 
of  which  are  driven  in  from  California.  For  its  size  there  is  a  great  extent  of 
costly  toll  road  in  this  comity,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
laid  out  in  this  class  of  improvements,  some  of  which  return  large  revenues  to 
the  owners.  The  assessable  property  in  the  county  amounted  for  1866  to 
$6,343,353,  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  being  about  $7,000,000.  Storey 
county  contains  63  quartz  mills  carrying  665  stamps,  all,  except  two  or  three  of 
small  capacity,  driven  by  steam,  the  aggregate  cpst  of  the  whole  being  83,500,000. 
The  population,  which  in  1861  reached  4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  13,000. 


SECTION  X. 

LYON   COUNTY. 

Lyon  county,  named  after  GJcneral  Lyon,  who  fell  in  Missouri  during  tho  late 
rebellion,  bears  a  strong  resemblaaco  in  its  general  features  to  Storey,  except 
that  it  contains  a  considerable  ti-aet  of  piHon  on  the  Pine  Nut  range,  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  a  belt  of  good  land  situate  along  tho  Carson 
river  running  through  the  centre.  A  multitude  of  ledges  have  been  located  in 
the  various  mining  districts  formed  from  time  to  time  within  the  limits  of  this 
county,  the  money  expended  upon  which  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  mil- 
lions of  dollai-s ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Daney  mine  and  some  small  lodea 
along  Gold  cafion,  nothing  affording  a  steady  supply  of  pay  ore  has  been  developed 
in  the  county,  though  there  are  unquestionably  many  lodes  that  a  more  persistent 
mode  of  exploration  might  have  brought  to  a  paying  point.  The  only  districts 
in  the  county  that  continue  to  maintain  an  organization  ^e  the  Devil's  Gate,  the 
earliest  formed,  the  Blue  Sulphur  Spring,  Brown's  Indian  Spring,  and  Palmyra, 
in  none  of  which  has  much  active  mining  been  carried  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
Of  the  coal  deposits  situated  in  tho  Pine  Nut  mountains  a  description  will  be  found 
in  tho  article  treating  of  that  mineral.  In  the  absence  of  productive  mines,  milling, 
teaming  and  wood-chopping  have  become  the  leading  pursuits  of  tho  inhabitants, 
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very  little  attention  being  paid  to  agriculture,  as,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  arable 
land  in  the  coanty.  The  hay  cat  amounts  to  about  1,000  tons  annually;  the 
i^ain  raised  to  100  tons ;  a  good  many  vegeta.b!e9  of  fine  qnality  being  also  raised. 
jLyon  contains  500  horses  and  mules,  200  head  of  neat  cattle,  100  sheep,  and 
150  swine.  About  5,000  afires  of  land  is  fenced  in,  of  which  1,500  is  nnder 
cultivation.  ITie  inhabitants,  numbering  1,650  in  1861,  are  now  estimated  at 
2,500.  There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county — 13  driven  by  water,  22  by 
et«ani,  and  six  by  water  and  steam — ^the  whole  carrying  600  stamps  and  costing 
$1,500,000.  The  only  considerable  to^ms  in  the  county  are  Silver  City  in  Gfold 
cauon,  and  Dayton  on  Carson  river,  each  containing  about  1,200  inhabitants. 


SECTION   II. 

EOOP  COUNTY. 

This  county,  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  is  named  after  Isaao  N,  Roop,  an  early  settler  in  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  and  at  one  time  governor  of  the  Provisional  Territory  of  Nevada. 
It  was  at  first  called  Late,  having  been  changed  to  Roop  in  1802.  The  coTiaty 
has  never  been  organized,  but  ia  attached  to  Washoe  for  judicial  and  political 
purposes.  At  the  time  it  was  first  erected,  in  1861,  it  was  supposed  to  embrace 
\vithin  its  limits  Honey  Lake  valley,  the  only  settlement  in  it.  The  adjustment 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Nevada  and  California,  in  1863,  having  thrown 
this  valley  into  the  latter,  left  this  county  almost  without  population.  The 
settlement  since  then  of  Surprise  Valley,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  has  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  Roop  a  population  of  several  him- 
dred,  a  number  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  fiuther  augmented,  as  the  county  ia 
reputed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  there  are  known  to  be  considerable 
tracts  of  good  land  in  the  northern  part  still  open  for  occupation.  This  re^on, 
including  also  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Humboldt  county,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  infested  by  a  vicious  race  of  Indians,  whose  presence  haa 
tended  greatly  to  retard  its  exploration  and  settlement;  but  as  these  savages 
ai-e  now  pretty  well  subdued,  tne  country  is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  become 
more  thoroughly  prospected  and  its  value  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes 
more  fully  ascertained.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  nndoubtedly  very  barren  and 
forbidding,  consisting  for  the  moat  part  of  rongh,  arid,  and  timberle^  mountains, 
or  equally  dry  and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  representing 
Surprise  valley  as  being  estenave  and  fertile,  and  one  of  the  finest  districts,  both 
for  stock-raising  and  grain  growing,  in  the  State.  This  valley,  a  portion  of 
which  lies  in  California,  is  50  miles  long  and  from  10  to  15  broad.  It  extends 
north  and  south ;  contains  three  lakes  which  cover  nearly  one  half  its  area.  It 
is  walled  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  having  a  range 
of  low  rolling  hills  on  the  east.  The  mountains  on  the  west  are  well  timbered 
with  white  and  yellow  pine,  and  along  their  lower  slopes  with  cedar.  The 
arable  land  lies  along  the  base  of  this  range  and  between  it  and  the  lakes,  having 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  latter,  and  is  covered  at  all  seasons  of  the  yeai- 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint,  clover,  timothy  and  lye  grass,  some  of 
which  is  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  standing  so  close  that  in  places  four  tons 
of  hay  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Across  this  alluvial  belt,  which  is  several  miles 
wide,  course  every  few  miles  streams  of  pore  cold  water,  affording  propulsive 
power  and  the  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  land  is  light,  warm,  and  easily  culti- 
vated, and  produces  with  little  trouble  prolific  crops  of  grain.  The  planting  of 
1866  yielded  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  60.  of  barley  to 
the  acre.    The  grain  as  clean  and  heavy.    This  year  the  crops,  under  more 
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extensive  planting,  have  been  equally  good.  Vegetables  can  be  grown  nitb 
very  little  care.  Tlie  climate  of  this  valley  is  mild  and  Lealthful.  Veiy  httle 
snow  fells  in  winter,  and  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Stock  require  neither  shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  keep  fat 
the  year  i-ound  on  the  native  gi^asses.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  3,000  norees  grazing  here,  many  of  wbich  having  been 
driven  in  from  Califomia.for  the  purpose  of  being  recraited,  will,  as  soon  as  they 
become  fat,  be  taken  away.  The  population  numbera  about  250,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  settlers  feel  safe  under  the  military  protection  now 
extended  to  them,  against  fm-ther  Indian  depredations.  Along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  a  multitude  of  warm  springs,  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  depth  and  volume.  Free  gold  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  on  several  streams  in  this  part  of  the  coontry,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  both  vein  mining  and  aurfece  di^ng  will  yet  be  carried  on 
here  with  profit.  With  a  mining  population  to  consume  the  products  of  the 
farmer,  this  region  could  scarcely  Ml  to  fill  up  rapidly  with  a  Lardy  and  pros- 
perous people. 


SRCTION    III. 

HUMBOLDT   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  river  running  throngh  it,  ranks  among 
the  larger  counties  of  the  State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts, 
low  ranges  of  monutains,  isolated  hills,  and  extensive  alkali  flats,  converted  in 
the  wet  season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  consist  of 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  broken  towards  the  northeast  into  irregular  masses, 
aiid  running  in  the  southeast  in  narrow  parallel  ranges  separated  by  valleys  of  a 
similar  conformation.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is  dry,  desolate,  and  but 
illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water.  Timber  is  also  very  scarce  in  most  parts  of 
this  county,  there  being  none  fit  for  lumber.  The  only  trees  found  here  are  the 
piuon  and  a  scrubby  speoies  of  juniper,  the  latter  of  little  value  even  for  fuel. 
The  quantity  of  agricultnral  land  is  also  comparatively  small, being  confined  mostly 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  of  Weniessa,  Umashaw,  and  Weather- 
low  creeks,  with  some  isolated  spots  of  good  soil  in  the  larger  valleys  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mountain  casons.  Bunch  grass  is  found  nearly  everywhere 
except  on  the  alkali  flats  and  arid  deserts,  though  in  many  places  it  is  much 
scattei-etl  and  far  from  abundant.  High  liasaltic  table  lands  cut  by  flssure-Uke 
chasms,  constitute  a  feature  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  In  many 
of  these  depressions,  which  have  precipitous  ddes  varying  from  200  to  1,000 
feet  high,  are  small  alkali  lakes,  the  beds  of  which  become  perfectly  white  on 
drying  up  in  summer,  from  the  depositions  of  magnesia,  salt,  and  soda  left 
behind.  To  the  south  of  this  region  occur  in  their  greatest  extent  the  mud  lakes 
pecnliar  to  the  geography  of  Nevada,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  the 
Black  Eock  mining  district,  the  Pueblo  and  Vieksburg  districts,  tlie  only  ones 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  lying  further  north  and  very  near  the  OregiJn  line, 
Humboldt  county  contMned,  August,  1861,  about  400  inhabitants.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  at  between  1,200  and  1,300,  not  so  many  by  one-half  as 
it  was  four  years  ago,  a  falling  off  due  to  the  great  disadvantanges  under  which 
the  mines  here  have  to  be  opened  rather  than  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines  them- 
selves. Among  these  disadvantages  the  laek  of  limber,  and  in  some  localities 
of  even  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  freights  stand  foremost.  When  the  Pacific 
riulroad,  strilyng  tImDUgh  the  very  heart  of  the  Humboldt  mining  region,  shall 
have  been  completed,  fliereby  obviating  in  some  measure  these  difiiculties,  this 
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section  must  receive  an  impulse  that  will  awaken  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants 
^nd  restore  the  confidence  once  felt  in  the  district.  It  is  estimated  tliat  there 
are  200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  connty,  much  of  which  is  now  a  natural 
meadow,  being  covered  with  a  coarse  species  of  grass,  and  all  of  which  could, 
with  irrigation,  be  made  to  jKodnce  crops  of  grmn  or  the  cultivated  grasses. 
Without  artificial  moisture  but  little  of  the  soil  is  capable  of  maturing  either 
grain  or  vegetables,  though  with  its  aid  both  can  be  grown.  There  is  nearly 
eveiywhere  pasturage  enough  both  winter  and  summer  for  a  small  amount  of 
stoct,  or  for  a  large  amonat  if  the  latter  be  suffioiently  scattered.  The  stock  is 
estimated  at  500  head  of  horses  .ind  mules,  400  head  of  neat  cattle,  200  sheep, 
and  300  swine.  There  are  15,000  acres  of  land  enclosed,  4,000  under  caltiTOr- 
tion-,  3,000  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  1,000  tons  of  grain  raised  annually,  the 
most  of  them  in  Humboldt  and  Pai^adise  valleys,  the  latter  embracing  between 
30,000  and  30,000  acres  of  well-watered  and  fertile  farming  land.  Here  a 
number'  of  settlers  have  located  during  the  past  three  years,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  doing  a  thrifty  business  raising  gi'ain  and  vegetables,  or  in  cutting  hay  for 
the  Hnmboldt  and  Owyhee  markets,  or  for  supplying  the  military  post  estab- 
lished in  the  vaUey.  The  yield  of  the  cereals  here. is  prolific,  both  gi-ain  and 
vegetables  being  grown  without  much  trouble.  Even  the  ftild  rye  on  being  cul- 
tivated produces  a  large  and  plump  berry.  The  barley  sown  on  sod  freshly 
turned  up  yielded,  last  ycM  at  the  mte  of  23  bushels  to  one,  and  of  1,100  acres 
of  barley,  and  1,300  of  wheat  grown  in  the  valley  the  present  yeai',  the  yield 
has  been  equally  good.  Barley  delivered  on  the  farms  sella  at  the  rate  of  about 
S2  50  per  bushe^  and  wheat  at  abont  the  same,  though  the  price  of  the  latter 
will  now  probably  depreciate,  as  a  flour  mill  is  abont  being  erected  in  the  valley. 
The  quantity  of  gi-ain  raised  here  in  1866  amounted  to  33,000  bushels,  the  crop 
the  present  season  being  still  lai^er.  So  green  does  the  grass  remain,  and  so 
genial  is  the  climate  in  this  valley,  that  good  hay  can  be  made  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Unionville,  the  county  seat, 
with  a  population  of  400,  Star  city,  300,  and  Hrunboldt  city,  100;  beades  which 
tliere  are  several  mining  hamlets  numbering  from  40  to  60  inhabitants.  Some 
of  these  to^-ns  contain  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  being  ei^ected  at  a 
time  when  labor  and  material  were  very  expensive,  have  cost  large  suma.  Tho 
most  noteworthy  improvement  in  the  county  is  the  Humboldt  canal,  designed  to 
take  water  from  the  river  and  introduce  it  into  or  near  the  mines,  and  now  in 
com^se  of  construction.  This  work  is  more  tlian  half  finished,  and  will,  when 
completed,  be  80  miles  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  carrying  water 
sufficient  to  drive  at  least  600  stamps.  It  will  cost,  construction  of  dam  included, 
a  little  over  $1,000  per-  mile.  The  route  of  this  canal  lies  near  many  of  the 
best  mines  in  the  county,  and  must,  when  these  come  to  be  developed,  prove  a 
very  valuable  and  important  property  in  a  country  haring  so  little  fuel  for  gen- 
erating steam  power.  Already  this  work  has  been  rendered  to  some  extent 
available  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  There  are  12  quai'tz  mills  m  the 
county,  two  of  them  provided  with  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ores,  the  whole 
number  carrying  112  stamps  and  costing  $400,000.  Of  these  mills,  nine  are 
propelled  by  steam  and  three  by  water.  The  power  for  driving  one  of  these 
mills  recently  constructed  is  obtained  by  damming  up  tho  outlet  of  Humboldt 
lake,  by  which  means  a  sufilcient  force  is  generated  forcanying  a  lai-ge  number 
of  stamps,  and  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  applied  to  that  purpc^e  should  tho 
ores  of  the  Desert  district,  on  which  the  present  mill  is  to  be  inm,  prove  i-emu- 
nerating.  Many  of  the  ores  in  this  re^on  are  so  mixed  with  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
and  other  refractory  agents  as  to  i-equire  smelting,  for  which  pm-pose  several 
establishments  have  ah-eady  been  erected  and  are  in  operation.  Two  of  these, 
the  one  situated  at  Etna,  and  tho  other  at  Oreana,  on  tho  Humboldt  river,  have, 
after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business  is  now  remu- 
nerative, the  shipments  of  bullion  from  them  amounting  to  S3,000  per  week. 
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The  crude  metal  cumed  out  liy  smelting  consists  of  lead,  silver,  and  antimony, 
■which  is  then  passed  through  calcimng  and  refining  fimiaces,  whereby  the  silver 
is  liberated  &om  the  base  metals,  coming  out  ivom  -^^  to  ^^V?  fine.  Mach  of 
the  crude  metal  is  sent  away,  as  it  will  not  pay  for  refining  here  where  tbe 
expenses  are  so  high.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining  ore  at  these  establish- 
ments is  $50  per  ton,  about  double  the  cost  of  reduction  here  by  ordinary  mill 
process.  The  price  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  varies  from  86  to  $14  per 
cord,  depending  on  localities.  The  extraction  of  the  ores  costs  about  SlO  per 
ton;  hauling  to  mill  from  $3  to  $8,  according  to  distance.  Some  of  the  lodes 
in  this  region  carry  in  the  outcrop  chiefly  gold,  while  others  contain  only  silver 
or  both  of  these  metals  mixed.  Many  of  the  smaller  ledges  are  rich  in  free  gold, 
and  are  worked  as  gold  mines.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Oro  Fine. 
Sierra,  and  other  districts  in  the  mountains,  designated  as  the  Foist  Range  east 
While  some  of  the  lodes  in  this  county  are  large,  well  waEed  and  symetrical, 
ctuTying  all  the  features  of  regular  fissniQ  veins,  others  are  narrow  and  broken 
and  marked  by  irregular  distributions  of  ore.  An  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  teo  little  concentration 
of  labor  and  much  of  it  has  been  lost.  Some  of  the  tunnels  have  a  length  vary- 
ing from  500  to  2,000  feet,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  persistent  work  has 
been  done.  Yet  only  in  a  few  cases  have  these  excavations  reached  the  lodes 
for  which  they  were  driven,  so  that  not  much  practical  benefit  has  been  reaped 
fram  their  construction.  Besides  these  tunnels  a  great  number  of  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  being  the  more  common  method  of  prospecting  claims  here.  These 
shafts  vary  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred,  some  of  them  being 
canied  down  on  and  following  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies have  in  this  manner  been  able  to  bring  small  lots  of  pay  ore  to  the  sur- 
face, while  others,  drifting  upon  thin  lodes,  have  raised  considei-able  quantities. 
The  ore  is  usually  of  high  grade,  yielding  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  $200  per 
ton,  and  in  some  casea  much  more.  That  taken  from  the  Sheba  mine  several 
years  since,  yielded  from  $200  to  $500  per  ton,  tho  average  being  $140.  With 
so  large  a  number  of  veins,  some  of  them  carrying  a  good  body  of  high  grade 
ores  and  displaying  evidence  of  permanency,  this  can  hardly  fail  to  become  in 
the  com'se  of  a  few  yeaxs  a  productive  mining  district.  Prior  to  1867  the  annual 
shipments  of  bullion  from  Humboldt  scarcely  exceeded  $200,000,  whereas  the 
amount  will  be  nearly  double  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  increase  hereafter.  Much  prospecting  as  well  as  exploratory  labor  is 
now  being  done  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  generally  with  enconra^g 
results.  Capital  is  being  invested  more  freely  than  for  several  years  past,  a 
number  of  new  mills  are  being  put  up  and  others  projected,  while  population 
that  had  for  some  time  been  f^ing  off  is  again  on  the  increase.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  adjacent  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley,  is  situ- 
ated the  Pueblo  district,  with  the  Vicksburg  district  a  short  distance  further 
south.  There  are  good  mines  here,  but  the  remoteness  of  tho  locality,  and  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians  there  have  retarded  their  development  aa  well 
as  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  only  mill  ever  erected  in  Pue- 
blo was  burnt  by  the  savages,  who  at  the  same  time  murdered  two  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  district  and  wounded  others.  With  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages  there  is  a  probability  that  operar 
tions,  for  several  years  nearly  suspended,  will  be  resumed  at  both  Vicksburg 
and  Pueblo.  This  valley,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  Surprise  valley, 
already  described,  only  that  it  is  more  extensive,  though  not  so  much  settled. 
The  Black  Book  mines  are  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  some  40 
miles  south  of  the  Vicksburg  district.  The  region  about  there  is  sterile  in  the 
estreme,  being  almost  without  any  arable  or  meadow  land,  and  very  deficient  in 
wood,  grass,  and  water.  But  tliat  the  mines  at  this  place  are  extensive  and  val- 
uable is  now  beyond  dispute,  though  for  a  long  time  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
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the  ore,  in  the  absence  of  developments  and  working  teats,  rendered  this  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt.  Eecent  erushings  of  ore,  claimed  to  represent  average 
masses  in  these  mines,  have  tended  to  dispel  doubts  of  their  richness,  if  indeed 
they  may  not  be  said  to  have  established  for  tliem  a  high  value.  The  depoMta 
here  lie  in  huge  masses  rather  than  arranged  in  ore  chajinels  walled  ia  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  should  they  be  found  persistent  in  depth,  must  prove  valuable, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their  locality  and  theii  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings. 


SECTION   XIII. 

CHURCHILL   COUNTY. 

This  county  took  its  name  from  Fort  Churchill,  the  first  military  post  ever 
established  in  this  re^on,  bo  called  after  an  ofBcer  in  the  United  States  army. 
The  entire  western  h^,  except  near  the  waters  of  the  Carson,  is  a  sandy  sage 
banen,  the  most  of  it  an  absolute  desert,  over  which  are  scattered  low  ranges  of 
black  basaltic  hills.  Across  the  central  and  eastern  portions  run  In  a  north  and 
Boutli  direction  three  high  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Silver  Hill  the  most  westerlyj 
Clan  Alpine  the  centre,  and  the  See-da-yah  or  Look-out  chain  on  the  east,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  broad  and  generally  barren  valley.  The  county 
contains  in  proportion  to  its  size  but  little  good  Lind,  the  amount  fit  for  hay- 
cutting  or  grain-raiang  not  being  over  30,000  acres  in  an  area  of  nearly  6,000 
square  miles.  This  good  land  is  nearly  all  found  along  the  Carson  river,  or 
about  the  lake,  slough  and  sink  formed  by  its  waters,  the  greater  portion  con- 
sisting of  natural  meadows,  kept  for  cutting  hay.  On  the  mountains  there  is  a 
scanty  growth  of  bunch  grass ;  elsewhere  almost  none  at  all.  The  mountains  also 
contain  all  the  wood  there  is  in  the  connty,  and  nearly  all  the  water  except 
that  supplied  by  Carson  river.  About  2,500  tons  of  hay  are  cut,  and  300  tons 
of  grain,  with  as  many  vegetables,  are  raised  annually.  There  are  400  horses 
■  ana  miilos  in  the  county,  and  600  cattle,  on©-half  of  them  work  oxen.  The 
population  numbers  about  400,  of  whom  ISOaroresidentsof  La  Plata,  the  county 
seat.  Besides  its  auriferous  veins,  Churchill  contains  a  variety  of  minerals  and 
metals,  its  western  portion,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  being  a  vast  reoeptaelo 
of  the  various  salts  distilled  from  the  drainage  of  more  than  hidf  the  State,  The 
sink  of  the  Caraon  may  be  considered  the  grand  central  basin  of  all  northern  and 
western  Nevada;  hence,  about  it  we  find  deposited  those  alkaline,  saline,  and 
sulphnrons  substances  with  which  most  of  the  waters  of  this  State  are  impreg- 
nated. From  the  waters  of  two  small  lakes  situated  in  the  gi-eat  desert  pldn 
west  of  Carson  sink,  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  so  abundantly  deposited  that  tons 
of  the  article  could  easily  bo  collected  qmte  pm*.  One  of  these,  on  drying  up, 
which  it  does  every  summer,  leaves  a  thick  incrustation  of  thia  salt  behind. 
Sulphur  and  the  chloride  of  soda  are  also  plentiful ;  and  two  of  the  principal  salt 
beda  in  the  State  are  in  the  western  pai't  of  this  county.  Hot  springs  occur 
at  several  places  with  many  tumuli  and  other  signs  of  extinct  thermals.  In  the 
article  on  sinks  and  sloughs  will  be  found  some  i-ematks  on  these  hydrograpMcal 
features  of  Churchill  county.  Some  10  or  12  mining  districts  have  at  different 
periods  been  laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  Silver  Hill,  situated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  and  organized  in  1860,  contains  some  large 
lodes  heavily  chaiged  mth  auriferous  and  argentiferous  galena,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  prospected,  '  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  district.  Its 
inconvenient  situation,  however,  joined  with  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  well  as  a 
prospective  scarcity  of  wood,  has  served  to  defeat  all  efforts  for  getting  in  mills 
or  otherwise  bringing  the  ledges  to  a  productive  state.     Very  little  work  has  been 
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done  here  for  the  past  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been  but  few  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district.  Desert  district  is  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the 
county  on  what  Is  known  as  the  Forty-Mile  desert.  It  is  an  arid  dreary  timbei'- 
less  plain,  being,  withont  even  a  svfficiency  of  water  for  calinaiy  uses.  The 
lodes  are  small  and  blind,  but  rich  in  free  gold,  which  occurs  iu  a,  gangae,  com- 
posed principally  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  easily  reduced ;  and  if  there  were  only  the 
■ordinary  faciliries  for  working  these  mines  they  might  prove  very  remunerative. 
A  five-stamp  mill  was  bmlt  near  them  four  years  ago,  and  though  operated  for 
a  time  with  success  has  since  remaned  idle,  the  dSfioulty  of  getting  wood  and 
water  supplies  proving  too  great.  A  mill  has  been  btult  lately  at  tne  outlet- of 
Humboldt  for  working  these  ores,  and  though  distant  some  14  miles  from  the 
mines,  the  enterprise  may  torn  out  profitable,  and  as  there  ia  a  considerable 
amount  of  propuMve  power  at  that  point,  these  lodes  may  yet  bo  worked  exten- 
sively. In  the  Mount^n  Wall  district^  sitnate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Silver 
Hill  range,  a  great  many  veins  were  located  some  five  years  ago.  The  surface 
indications  being  good,  conaderablo  work  was  afterwards  done  upon  them.  But 
the  lodes  were  found  to  be  faulty  and  uncertain,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  them.  Experts  are  of  opinion  that  deeper  exploration  would  reaoli  penna- 
nent  bodies  of  pay  ore  in  these  mines.  Three  yearsago  the  Silver  Wave  Company 
completed  at  La  Plata  a  20-stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  They  had,  how- 
ever, failed  to  prove  tlieir  mine  in  advance,  and  it  having  Med  to  furnish  suificient 
pay  ore,  the  mill  after  ranning  for  a  short  time  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  lias  been 
idle  ever  since.  About  the  same  time  another  company,  supplied  as  in  the  case 
above,  ivith  eastern  funds,  erected  at  Averill,  a  few  miles  tnm  La  Plata,  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  although  this  has  not  as  yet  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  taking  out  bullion,  they  are  developing  their  mines  with  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  sufficient  pay  ore  to  start  the  mill  and  keep  it  running. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  similar  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  Silver  Wave 
Company  in  opening  flieu-  ledge  would  not  be  attended  with  good  results.  With 
the  exception  of  the  work  doing  by  the  Averill  Company  there  are  but  few 
mining  operations  now  in  progress  in  the  district.  Tho  history  of  operations  in 
the  tfonntaln  Well  district  is  so  like  that  of  those  in  Clan  Alpine,  30  miles  farther 
east,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  latter,  where  also,  after  but  ' 
a  snperflcial  examination  of  the  miaes,  a  10-stamp  mill  was  two  years  ago  put 
up  to  mn  a  few  days',  and  then  remain  idle.  Yet  there  are  unquestionably  good 
mines  iu  this  district,  beades  plenty  of  wood  and  water  to  insure  a  cheap 
reduction  of  the  ores.  Of  the  several  other  (Ustricts  in  this  county  nothing  is 
required  to  bo  smd  other  than  that  many  of  them  show  encouraging  signs  of  pay 
ore,  though  but  little  work  has  been  done,  and  most  of  them  are  but  poorly  sup- 
plied with  wood  and  water. 


SECTION    XIV. 

ESMERALDA    COUNTT. 

This  county,  named  after  the  principal  mining  district  in  it,  occupies  the  south' 
western  portion  of  the  State.  In  its  general  features  the  country  does  not  differ 
materially  from  most  of  that  already  described,  except  that  the  mountains  con- 
tain a  greater  extent  of  pinon  forests  than  those  of  Humboldt,'  Roop,  or  ChurcMU. 
The  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  those 
counties,  if  so  great  aa  in  Humboldt.  The  mineral  pfoductions  of  Esmeralda 
are  varied  and  abundant,  the  veins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  numerous, 
often  large,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  region.  Tho  number  of  minmg  districts 
laid  out  in  the  county,  first  and  last,  is  so  large  that  it  would  require  c 
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able  space  to  repeat  llieir  names.  The  first  discovery  of  silver  lodes  was  made 
near  Aurora,  in  tlie  snmmer  of  1860 ;  immediately  after  which  a,  large  population 
was  drawn  to  tliat  vicinity,  and  for  several  years  mining  operations  were  carried 
on  with  activity.  Mills  were  erected,  and  a  town  Ijiult  up  which  at  one  time 
contained  3,000  inhabitants.  The  prices  of  real  estate  advanced  to  extravagant 
figm-es,  and  mining  properties  were  bought  and  sold  at  rates  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  value.  In  the  mean  time  the  titles  to  many  of  the  leading 
mining  claims  became  involved  in  litigation,  whereV)y  work  was  for  the  time 
being  suspended,  and  capitalists  deterred  from  further  investments.  Tlie  mills, 
left  without  sufficient  supplies  of  ore,  ceased,  first  to  pay  dividends,  then  ■ 
expenses,  and  finally  closed  up  altogether.  Sufiering  under  these  conjoint  disas- 
ters, business  fell  off,  the  population  left,  stocks  depreciated,  and  the  Esmeralda 
mines  were  practically  abandoned  jnst  at  a  time  ivhen,  by  proper  caution  and 
good  management,  they  might  have  been  rendered  perraanectly  remunerative. 
This  occurred  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  although  matters  have  been  slightly 
improving  about  Aurora,  lie  gi'cat  mining  centre  of  the  county,  for  a  year  or 
more  past,  they  are  not  yet  restored  to  then"  former  prosperona  condition.  The 
population  of  the  county,  which  in  the  summer  of  1861  numbered  about  3,000 
souls,  had  two  years  after  increased  to  more  than  4,000.  At  present  it  does  not 
exceed  2,500,  The  principal  part  of  the  farming  and  hay  lands  are  situated  on 
the  forks  of  Walker  river.-  The  following  figures  indicate  something  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  products  of  this  county :  500  horses  and  mules,  1,000 
head  of  neat  cattle,  300  sheep,  400  swine,  3,000  tons  of  hay  cut,  and  600  tons 
grain,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables  raised,  annually.  There  are  15,000 
acres  of  land  under  fence,  of  which  5,000  are  cultivated.  The  first  quartz  mill 
was  erected  at  Aurora  in  1861,  Muce  which  time  15  others  have  been  built  in  the 
county — 10  at  that  place-,  one  in  the  Columbus  district,  two  at  Silver  Peak,  one 
at  Kne  Ci'eek,  and  one  at  Bed  Mountain,  Besides  these  there  are  several  in  the 
Bodie  and  other  districts  adjacent,  generally  spoken  of  as  being  in  Esmeralda, 
though  really  in  California.  These  mills  carry  200  stamps,  all  told,  and  will 
have  cost,  when  that  now  in  process  of  building  at  Silver  Creefe  is  completed, 
about  «600,000.  The  most  of  tiiose  at  Am-ora  having  been  put  up  in  1862-'63, 
when  labor  and  material  were  high,  cost  considerably  more  than  simUar  estab- 
lishments would  at  present.  After  the  building  uf  the  first  mill  at  that  place 
the  shipments  of  bullion  from  the  county  steadily  increased  for  several  years, 
until  they  reached  nearly  $1,000,000  for  1864.  From  this  time  they  fell  off 
heavily  for  two  years,  but  are  now  again  on  the  increj^e,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  will  be  steadily  augmented  for  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  the 
troubles  already  mentioned,  the  millmen  at  Aurora  experienced  the  ftirther  diffi- 
culty of  having  in  some  cases  a  rather  refi"actory  class  of  ores  to  deal  with;  many 
of  the  ledges,  also,  which  had  projected  fairly  in  the  eroppings,  fmled  to  yield 
any  large  bodies  of  ore  at  greater  depths.  In  some  cases  the  exposed  portion  of 
tlie  ledges  here,  and  even  the  quartz  boulders,  of  which  there  were  many  lying 
loose  on  the  nurface  of  the  ground,  were  found  to  be  heavily  charged  with  the 
snlpliuret  of  silver.  Much  free  gold  was  also  found  in  several  of  the  veins  and 
occasionally  in  the  earth  adjacent,  all  of  which  leading  to  the  belief  that  an 
abundance  of  pay  ore  could  be  easily  and  certainly  obtained,  a  number  of  large 
and  costly  mills  were  erected  in  advance  of  mining  developments,  many  of  thein 
to  meet  with  subsequent  embarrassment  and  often  to  remain  idle  for  want  of  ore. 
This  district  also  suffered  severely  from  excessive  speculation  in  mining  stocks 
and  properties,  much  of  it  brought  about  through  very  questionable  agencies 
and  modes  of  procedure,  the  odium  of  which,  extending  beyond  the  guilty  in^jani- 
ments,  attached  to  the  mines  themselves,  thus  discouraging  the  work  of  explora- 
tion and  bringing  them  into  disrepute.  Within  the  past  two  years  parties  con- 
versant with  the  geology  of  the  mineral  veins  in  this  district,  and  well  posted  as 
to  jjrevious  operations,  satisfied  that  the  principal  cause  of  failure  was  to  be  found 
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in  the  superficial  and  insufficieiit  character  of  the  explorations  before  carried  on, 
have  commenced  a  series  of  deep  prospecting  shafts  oo  a  number  of  the  more 
promising  ledges  at  Aurora,  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  them  to  determinate 
results.  In  several  cases  these  operations  have  already  been  crowned  with  com- 
plete or  partial  success,  in  one,  at  least,  that  of  the  Juniata,  a  vein  well  charged 
with  pay  ore  having  been  developed  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  a 
ciroumstanoe  that,  besides  enconra^ng  those  engaged  in  similar  works  to  perse- 
vere, will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  initiation  of  other  enterprises  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Stimolated  by  these  results,  buduess  has 
begun  to  improve  in  Aurora,  and  mining  enterprise  has  everywhere  received  a 
wholesome  impetus  throughout  the  county.  Some  of  these  prospecting  shafts 
are  already  down  several  hundred  feet,  and,  being  supplied  with  efficient  hoisting 
works  and  directed  by  parties  of  experience  and  energy,  are  progressing  favor- 
ably. The  ore  In  this  district  is  a  sulphuret  of  silver,  much  of  it  caiiying  a  per* 
centage  of  gold,  either  free  or  in  combination  with  other  metals  and  minerals. 
Taken  as  a  mass,  it  is  of  high  grade,  yielding  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
bullion  than  that  from  the  mines  about  Vii^inia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  Most  of 
the  ore  rmsed  at  Aurora  yields  by  mill  process  from  $40  to  $70  per  ton,  $50 
being  perhaps  a  fair  average ;  while  the  cost  of  redaction  is,  or  might  be,  less 
than  at  those  places,  wood  being  considerably  cheaper.  The  only  trouble  seems 
to  be  the  insufficiency  of  the  ore  supply,  and  this,  as  above  stated,  may  bo  con- 
sidered in  a  ftur  way  of  being  ovei-come.  Wood  costs,  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
Aurora,  aboat  5S6  per  cord— a  little  less  in  mtffit  of  the  outado  districts  in  the 
county — A  price  that  cannot  be  materially  advanced  for  some  years  to  come, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  pinon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines.  In  the 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  good  agricultural  districts  a  further  gnarantee  is  had 
against  exorbitant  demands  for  grtun  and  many  other  staples  of  subsistence. 
Ihe  only  towns  in  Esmeralda  county  of  any  size  ai'e  Aurora  and  Pine  Grove, 
the  former,  the  county  seat,  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,  and  the  latter 
of  about  300.  There  are  two  saw-mills  in  the  county  capable  of  cutting  about 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  a  large  extent  of  toll-roads,  some  portions 
of  which  have  been  built  at  heavy  expense.  Lying  in  a  northerly  and  easterly 
direction  fi-om  Aurora,  and  distant  from  10  to  30  mles,  are  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which,  having  had  their  day  of  popularity,  generally  resting  on 
misapprehenrion  or  a  hasty  inspection  of  their  claims,  arc  now  nearly  depopu- 
lated. Of  these  the  Walker  River,  Lake,  Cornell,  Desert,  East  Esmeralda, 
Masonic,  and  Van  Horn  form  the  most  notable  examples.  In  some  of  these  are 
promising  veins,  and  in  nearly  all  much  work  has  been  done,  yet  generally 
without  sucli  decisive  results  as  to  secure  capital  for  the  erection  of  mills  or 
to  warrant  continued  operations.  In  the  Wilson  district,  situated  in  the  Tol- 
lock  mountains,  40  miles  north  of  Aurora,  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of 
1866  a  number  of  auriferous  lodes,  several  of  which,  having  since  been  par- 
tially developed,  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Here,  within  the  present  year,  a 
considei'able  town— Pine  Grove — ^has  been  built  up,  a  number  of  arrastras  driven 
by  steam  and  a  10-stamp  steam  quartz  mill  have  been  erected,  and  another  mill 
of  larger  size  partially  completed.  The  lodes  are  of  f^r  average  size,  some  of 
them  large,  from  10  to  30  feet  thick,  and  as  a  general  thing  show  signs  of  per- 
manency. So  far  as  opened  they  display  regnlar  walls  and  linings,  with  other 
evidences  of  true  fissure  veins.  The  exploratory  works  consist  of  shafts  and 
funnels,  some  of  the  latter  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  several  of  the  shafts  over 
100  feet  deep.  From  these  excavations  and  from  open  outs  on  the  lodes  a  quan- 
tity of  ore-bearing  quartz  has  been  extracted,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  crushed 
with  good  results,  the  greater  part  being  still  retained  awaiting  better  facilities 
for  reduction.  The  gangno  consists  of  an  ochreous  quartz,  much  of  it  easily 
pulverized  from  partial  decomposition.  The  yield  of  the  ores  so  fiir  reduced  has 
i-un  from  $30  to  $90  per  ton,  worked  by  simple  settling  tub  and  blanket  process. 
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Tlic  gold  is  generally  diffused  tlu'ouglioiit  ilie  veinatoue  and  is  extremely  piu'e, 
being  917  fine  and  worth  witliui  a  fi-actionof  SlOperoimce.  Tliei«  is  sufficient 
water  iieai-  the  mines  for  the  use  of  sevei-al  large  steam  miUs,  Walker  river, 
eight  miles  distant,  to  which  there  is  a  good  I'oad  with  a  descending  grade,  also 
snpplying  a  hirge  propulsive  power.  The  mountains  throughout  the  district  are 
covered  ivith  forests  of  piiion,  rendering  the  supply  of  fuel  at  cheap  rates  certain 
for  bome  years.  These  mines  arc  accesable  over  good  wagon  roads  from  Call- 
joiuia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  productive  agricultural  district,  with  flae  timber 
lands  but  40  miles  distant,  conditions  that  must  tend  greatly  to  fedhtate  theii 
dnelopment.  In  the  Washington  district,  20  miles  south  of  Pine  Grove,  a 
nnmboi  of  ai^entiferons  veins,  carrying  also  copper,  galena,  and  antimony,  were 
di^icovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
pioepected.  A  10-stamp  steam  mill  for  the  i-ednction  of  the  ores  has  lately  been  put 
up  in  the  district,  where  there  are  now  about  150  men  at  work  on  the  mines.  Tlio 
lodes  are  of  good  size,  and  cany  ore  which,  from  the  limited  tests  made,  it  is 
thought  win  yield  well  by  mill  process.  Tho  situation  of  this  district  and  the 
supply  of  wood  and  w.tter  are  much  the  same  as  of  tho  Wilson  district.  A  good 
■  deal  of  ore  is  now  out  lying  on  tho  dnmps  awaiting  means  of  reduction.  Bunch 
grass  is  abundant  throughout  all  this  region,  and  as  tho  climate  is  mild,  bat  little 
snow  falling  in  tho  whiter  except  on  tho  higher  mountains,  stock  keep  in  good 
ooni'ition  tho  year  through  without  fodder.  Eanging  from  30  to  60  miles  in  a 
southeast  du'ection  from  Aurora,  and  lying  partly  in  California,  are  the  Hot 
Spring,  the  Blind  Spring,  and  the  Montgomery  districts,  discovered  in  1S64, 
since  whioh  time  a  conwderable  amount  of  ore  has  been  extracted  fi'om  some  of 
the  lodes,  though  but  few  well-planned  oi-  persistent  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  looking  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  mines.  Some  of  this  ore  has  been 
sent  to  Sanl'ranciscoforsale  or  reduction;  a  small  quantity  haa been  beneflciated 
at  tho  mines,  while  a  large  amount  remains  on  the  dump  piles  undisposed  of.  A 
difficalty  with  many  of  tho  lodes  in  these  districts  is  the  want  of  well-deflned 
ore  channels,  tho  deposits  occurring  more  in  the  shape  of  pockets  or  bonanzas 
tlian  of  regular  strata,  and  hence  deficient  in  oonlinnityand  persistence  in  depth. 
These  bnnchos,  however,  are  feequently  largo,  and  being  easily  broken  out,  can 
usually  be  mined  with  a  remarkable  prospect  of  profit.  Most  of  the  ore  here  is 
an  argentiferous  galena,  the  large  percentage  of  base  and  refractory  metals  it 
contains,  of  which  manganose,  antimony,  and  copper  are  the  principal,  render- 
ing smelting  necessary,  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  fire  assay  being  saved 
by  ordinary  modes  of  reduction.  Some,  however,  is  rich  in  silver,  yielding, 
where  thoronghly  treated,  from  $300  to  $500  per  ton,  selected  lots  turning  out  a 
great  <Ieal  more.  Two  small  mills  and  a  number  of  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  put  up,  which,  considering  their  limited  capacity,  have  made  a  fair  tnm-out 
of  bullion.  These  districts  are  moderately  well  supplied  with  wood,  grass,  and 
water,  Montgomery,  containing  an  abundance  of  piuon;  and  the  opinion  maybe 
expi-essed  that  ivith  the  aid  of  capital  and  skilled  labor  a  thrifty  mining  business 
may  yet  be  established, 

Columbus  district,  situate  about  50  miles  east  of  Aurora,  and  tlio  same  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Walker  lake,  is  another  of  tiio  more  noted  mining  centres  of 
Esmeralda  county,  at  least  so  far  as  the  possession  of  numerous  lodes  is  con- 
cerned. Tho  developments  have  not  been  extensive.  Adjacent  to  this  are 
several  other  districts,  tho  most  of  which  have  been  too  little  explored  to  justifv 
notice,  though  all  contain  metalliferous  veins  of  either  the  precious  or  useful 
metals  and  often  of  both.  But  little  work,  however,  has  been  performed  in  any 
of  them,  and  they  are  mostly  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  which  latter  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Columbus  district.  Here,  however,  a  number  of  the  veins  have 
been  partially  prospected  and  working  tests  made  of  the  ores,  which  have  gen- 
erally yielded  good  retm'ns.  The  ledges  are  mostly  in  thehandsof  men  of  small 
means,  while  the  remoteness  of  the  ihstrict  has  prevented  it  from  being  viated 
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by  strangers  antl  perLaps  from  attracting  tlio  attention  it  deser^'es.  Certain  it  is 
the  lodes  are  of  foir  dimensiona,  some  of  tliem  very  stronff  and  marked  by  legn- 
lar  walls  and  well-stoclted  ore-cbaniiols.  The  top  ore  consists  largely  of  chlorides 
mixed  ivitli  aulphurets,  often  exhibiting  a  little  fi-ee  gold  and  native  silver ;  the 
accompanvins  metals  ate  copper  and  lead.  Varions  eniBlunga  of  small  lots, 
some  of  wliich  it  is  claimed  were  notcloselyworfeecl,  have  given  proceeds  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200  per  ton,  a  good  result  considering  the  qnantity  of  ore  of  this 
class  that  can  easUy  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  prospect  is  not  unfavorable.  The 
country  here  t  s  mgged  and  generally  barren,  consisting  of  high  lulls  and  mountains, 
interspersed  with  sandy  plains  and  salt  beds.  The  mountains  are  scaired  with 
volcanic  outflows  and  masses  of  basalt,  intenningled  with  trachytic  rock  and  dikes 
of  ti-ap,  indicating  a  period  of  great  upheavals  and  distm'bance  of  the  earth's 
cmst.  Along  the  flanks  of  the  volcanic  breaks  portions  of  the  original  metamor- 
phic  and  stratifled  rocks  are  found  traversed  and  seamed  in  many  cases  by  the 
metallio  bearing  veins  of  gold,  silver,  coppei',  lead,  and  iron.  The  elevated  por- 
tions of  this  district  consist  of  a  northeasterly  extension  of  the  White  Mountain 
range,  which  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  their 
tops  and  northern  slopes  being  covered  a  good  portion  of  the  year  with  snow,  . 
A  small  town  containing  some  200  inhabitants  has  been  settled  near  the  principal 
mines,  distant  from  which  about  eight  miles  are  forests  of  piuon.  There  is  but 
little  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  number  of  extensive  salt  depoats  exist  in 
the  district-,  from  which  this  article  can  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  at  small  cost. 
One  of  these  salt  beds  is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30  square  miles.  Hay 
aJid  other  agricultural  products  can  be  procured  from  Fish  Lalie  valley,  a  fertile 
farming  district  20  miles  Eoutheast  of  the  mines,  at  which  place  several  hnndred 
tons  of  hay  were  cut,  and  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  were 
raised  the  present  yeai'.  While  springs  and  streams  are  scai'ce,  water  can  be  found 
in  many  places  by  digging  to  a  moderate  depth,  tliough  it  is  often  slightly  brackish. 
A  four-stamp  steam  mill  has  recently  been  put  up  in  this  district  and  is  now  ope- 
rating with  satisfactory  results.  Another  and  lfu"ger  mill  is  about  being  erected, 
creating  a  probability  that  the  business  of  mining,  long  doi-mant,  will  soon 
be  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  Silver  Peak  district  lies  about  90  miles  a  little 
sooth  of  east  &om  Aurora,  the  great  salt  bed  of  this  region,  covering  over  40 
square  miles,  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Red  Mountain  district  on  the  west. 
The  lodes  in  these  districts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  vast  improvements  con- 
templated and  in  progress,  a  portion  of  them  completetl,  render  this  a  promising 
and  important  mining  locality.  The  metalliferous  lodes  are  numerous,  and,  as 
shown  by  working  tests,  well  charged  with  the  precious  metals.  Those  in  the  Silver 
Peak  district  are forthe most  part  argentiferous,  while  tlieKed  Mountain  veins  are 
cliiefly  gold-bearing.  All  the  valuable  lodes,  so  far  as  discovered  in  these  two 
distiicts,  are  now  owned  by  the  Great  Salt  Basin  Mining  and  Milling  Company, 
■who  are  proceeding  to  develop  them  with  skill  and  energy.  The  first  discovery 
and  location  of  mineral  lodes  in  this  region  was  made  at  Eed  Mountain  in  18G3, 
which  having  been  followed  up  the  next  year  by  the  erection  there  of  a  small 
thi-ee-stamp  mUl,  the  value  of  the  auriferous  veins  at  that  place  was  soon  estab- 
lished. The  same  year,  (1864,)  the  Silver  Peak  mines  were  discovered,  and 
here  a  10-stamp  mill  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1865,  whicli  after  running  for  a 
short  time  with  moderate  success  suspended  for  repairs,  but  never  after  resumed 
operations,  the  owners  having  disposed  of  it  in  common  with  their  mining  proper- 
ties to  a  company  of  eastern  capitahsts,  the  same  who  are  now  proceeding  to 
work  the  mines  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale.  The  present  property  of  this 
company  in  these  districts  consists  of  about  a  hundi'ed  different  lodes,  some  of 
them  of  good  size  and  supposed  value,  a  10-stamp  mijl,  intended  to  reduce  ores 
without  i-oasting,  as  practiced  at  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia,  or  for  testing  them  and 
asceitaining  the  best  methods  for  their  reduction,  a  three-stamp  mill,  operating 
■on  the  amiferous  ores  at  Eed  Mountain,  and  a  1.000  acre  tract  of  piiion  forests 
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lying  adjacent  tliereto  and  embracing  the  best  lands  of  this  ]:incl  in  the  country, 
together  wltli  niimerons  improvement 8  in  the  shape  of  sliops,  con'als,  stables, 
otftces,  storehouses,  and  buildings  for  workmen.  On  the  mar^n  of  the  Great 
Salt  bed,  adjacent  to  their  principal  mines,  and  a  large  spring  of  fcesh  water,  a 
site  lias  been  secnred  for  a  mill  and  all  attendant  uses.  On  tfis  spot  afiret-clasa 
mill  19  now  being  ei-octed,  most  of  the  lumber,  machinery,  and  other  material 
being  on  the  ground.  This  establishment,  which  it  is  intended  shall  bo  complete 
in  all  its  appointments,  will  start  with  20  stamps  at  first,  to  which  others  will 
probably  be  added,  the  intention  being  that  60  stamps  shall  be  running  there 
before  nest  summei'.  Among  the  improvements  projected  by  this  company  is  a 
system  of  railways,  embracing  a  main  trunk  running  to  the  centre  of  their  prin- 
cipal claims,  to  he  extended  to  tho  most  distant  in  Bed  mountain  and  having 
branches  i-amifying  throughout  both  districts.  This  railway  will  terminate  at 
their  principal  mill,  and  over  it  all  then-  ores  \vill  betransported,  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  for  team-liauling  almost  entirely,  and  thereby  effecting  a  great 
economy  in  cnixent  expenses.  As  justly  remai'ked  by  Mr.  J."B.  Clayton,  a  well- 
known  engineer,  after  a  careful  examination,  the  property  of  this  company  con- 
stitutes a  favoralsle  combination  of  available  resources  and  local  fatalities.  With 
their  plans  canied  out  they  will  probably  be  able  to  mine  and  reduce  their  ores 
at  a  profit.  In  tho  quantity  of  average  grade  ores  and  easy  transportation  to 
their  mills — tho  prime  agents  of  cheap  reduction,  water,  salt,  and  fuel  close  at 
hand,  and  a  good  ogricultm-al  distiiot,  Fish  Lake  valley,  not  fai-  distant — are 
supplied  some  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  premising  mining  enterprise. 
Experience  thus  far  had  encourages  the  hope  that  these  investments  will  prove 
remunerative. 


SECTIOS    IV. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 

This  county,  named  after  the  late  President  Lincoln,  was  erected  from  Nye 
comity  by  act  of  tho  State  lei^laturo  at  its  last  session.  Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows  :  beginning  at  tho  Red  Bluff  springs,  about  15  miles  east  of  tho  RoviUe 
district,  and  running  thence  east  to  tho  State  line,  which  it  follows  to  the  south 
boundary  of  tho  lino  separating  it  from  Arizona,  along  which  it  runs  west  until 
it  reaches  a  point  due  south  of  Red  Bluff,  and  thence  north  to  the  latter  place. 
It  occupies  the  extreme  sontheastem  corner  of  the  State,  and  does  not  differ 
materially  in  its  physical  features  and  natural  productions  from  the  adjaeent  por- 
tions of  Nye  county,  elsewhere  described.  The  country  is  corrugated,  like  that 
farther  north  and  west,  by  altemaljng  ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  former 
lofty  and  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  bunch  grass,  \vith  numerous  small 
streams  of  water  and  patches  of  pifion  and  occasionally  larger'  timber,  while  the 
latter  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  on  which  hay  can  be  out  from  the 
native  grasses  and  good  crops  of  grain  raised  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The 
county  seat  has  for  the  present  been  fixed  at  Hico,  the  principal  settlement. 
The  connty  is  now  fully  organized,  having  a  full  set  of  officials  and  consti- 
tuting the  ninth  judicial  district  of  the  State.  The  first  discovery  of  silver- 
bearing  lodes  in  this  re^on  was  made  about  three  years  ago,  since  which  rime 
a  population  of  several  hundred  has  been  gathered  there,  though  as  yet  no 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  Many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  fonnd 
to  contain  metallUerous  veins  of  greater  or  less  magnitlide  and  value,  but  the 
most  valuable  so  fai  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet  at  all  developed,  are 
situate  in  tho  Pahranagat  district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  county,  in  a  high 
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range  known  as  Quartz  mountain,  its  altitude  being  about  11,000  feet.*  The 
geographical  position  of  this  district  is  nearly  in  37°  37'  north  latitude,  and 
112°  west  longitude.  The  principal  mineral  depoats  are  found  in  a,  belt  about 
five  miles  long  and  two  wide,  stretching  across  the  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  tha 
mountain.  This  belt  contains  several  distinct  systems  of  lodes,  all  bearing 
the  features  of  true  fissure  veins,  having  smooth  and,  in  places,  striated  walE 
with  clay  linings.  They  we  of  medium  size,  many  of  Uiem  cropping  boldly 
and  traceable  for  a  good  distance.  The  country  rock  is  principally  a  meta- 
morphic  limestone,  the  stratification  gi'eatly  disturbed.  The  ores  on  the  sur- 
face are  associated  with  copper  and  argentiferous  galena,  and  show  by  assay 
a  percentage  of  silver  varying  from  $50  to  62,500  per  ton.  The  vein  stone  is 
quartz  and  calspar,  carrying  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  rendering  reduction 
somewhat  troublesome,  and  necessitating  loasriug  aa  a  general  thing,  or  a  resort 
to  smelting  where  the  sulphuret  of  lead  prevmls.  After  roasting  the  ores  are 
tractable,  rendering  amalgamation  easy  and  giving  bullion  &om  800  to  900  fine, 
there  being  but  litlJe  gold  present.  Some  of  the  copper  ore  here  assays  as  high 
as  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  making  it  probable  that  it  will  yet  be  of  economic 
value  when  belter  facilities  for  its  transportation  elsewhere  are  extended  to  this 
region.  The  v«ns  are  for  the  most  part  well  situated  for  extraction  of  their 
contents,  with  available  ores  accessible  from  the  start.  The  mountains  adjacent 
to  these  mines  are  tolerably  well  stocked  with  piuon  and  juniper,  bnt  water  is 
not  abundant,  in  consequence  of  which  all  reduction  works  will  probably,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  located  in  Pahranagat  valley,  12  miles  east  of  the  mines, 
where  the  mowntdn  benches  afford  good  mill  sites,  with  plenty  of  water  issuing 
from  several  springs.  Thirty  miles  east  of  Pahranagat  ai^e  fomid  groves  of 
timber  suitable  for  making  a  fair  article  of  lumber.  Many  of  the  rsuiges  further 
west  also  contain  similar  trees,  a  species  of  white  pine,  with  some  fir. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  its  geographical  position  and  eleva^ 
tion— over  7,000  feet — would  indicate,  the  atmosphere  being  tempered  by  the 
warm  cmxent  of  air  fr-om  the  Gulf  of  California,  flowing  up  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado.  Pahranagat  valley,  which  is  35  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  10  wide, 
contains  about  30,000  aci-es  of  natural  meadow  land,  or  of  soil  that  can  be  rendered 
ai-able  by  imgation.  Most  of  this  will  grow  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  that 
cultivated  there  the  present  year  having  yielded  largely.  Until  the  population 
becomes  numerous,  enough  of  hay,  groin,  and  vegteables  can  be  grown  to  meet 
local  demands;  aftenvards  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  the  Mormon  settlements 
not  far  distant  to  the  southeast,  and  from  which  grain  is  now  brought  and  sold 
in  the  valley,  at  six  cents  per  poimd;  flour  at  10  cents,  and  beef  at  15  cents. 
Hico  is  hat  135  miles  from  Callville,  at  the  so-called  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  riverj  that  is,  as  the  wagon  road  now  mns,  which  can  probably  be 
reduced  to  100  miles,  rendering  it  possibe  that  goods  and  machinery  may  yet  reach 
this  region  through  that  channel.  There  is  now  one  five-stamp  mill  completed, 
with  two  others  of  larger  capacity  underway,  in  this  district.  The  firet  not 
having  facilities  for  roasting  the  ores,  failed  in  the  earlier  efforts.  Furnaces 
having  been  built,  with  whidi  also  the  new  mills  are  to  be  supplied,  no  further 
trouble  in  saving  the  metal  is  apprehended,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that 
tlie  more  estended  operations  about  to  be  initir.ted  will  prove  remunerativo  to 
the  pioneers  of  this  distant  region. 

"See  section  on  easlern  Nevada,  Fabtanagat  diatriet. 
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SECTIOX   XVI. 
THE    COMSTOCK  LODE. 
The  milling  interest  in  Storey  coiinty  centres  almost  exclusively  in  tlic  Com- 
Btock  lo<Ie,     Not  ti'at  it  is  tlie  ouly  silver-bearing  lode  in  the  district,  but 
the  others  which  are  worked  yield  so  small  a  proportion  of  tlio  bullion  produced 
as  almost  to  be  overshadowed  by  their  great  neighbor.    The  Comstock  lode 
jnay  be  called  the  "mottervein"  of  the  district,  but  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  0/  it  lie  veins  which  may  become  at  no  distant  day  valuable  property.    Of 
these  the  New  Brunswick  lode,  on  which  are  located  the  St,  John,  Occidental, 
and  other  mines,  is  worthy  of  moat  attention,  not  only  from  its  steady  yield  of 
bullion,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  veinstone.     The  nsual  gangue  in  tho 
Comitock  lode  is  quirta-  in  the  New  Brnnswick  it  is  almost  entirely  carbonate 
of  i  ne  a    i  ilj  s  a  of  the  lock  showing  tho  following  comj  ob  tion 
Gold  OOlf        ^  03 

S  Wer  0  5  10  98 

Peros  lie  of    ua  1  b3 

Pe  ox  de  of  maiiLanese  25 

A  urn  na  7  0 

Cttibon  tc    f    me  8        40 

Suphu 


This  analysis  shows  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  tho  precious  metal,  the  mine 
at  present  yielding  about  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  of  an  average  value  of  about  $25. 

In  the  southern  pail,  of  Gfold  Hill  are  many  small  veins  or  deposits  of  decom- 
posed quartz  and  lime,  yielding  gold  worth  about  $10  an  ounce;  these  veins  are 
worked  chiefly  by  private  individuals  on  a  small  scale,  and  famish  employment 
for  several  aii-aatras  in  Gold  canon. 

But.aa  betbro  stated,  the  mining  intereat  centres  chiefly  in  tho  Comstock  lode. 

In  the  preliminary  report  a  largo  amount  of  information  waa  furnished  rela^ 
tive  to  tho  general  features  of  this  district  and  ita  mining  resources.  To  avoid 
repetition  the  remarks  in  the  present  report  will  he  confined  mainly  to  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  lode  at  this  time.  In  order  to  preserve  continuity,  however,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  already  traversed.  For  concise  descrip- 
tion the  subject  is  divided  into  separate  headings. 

Ckaeactee  of  the  Comstock  Lode. — The  Comstock  lode  runs  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  its  loftiest 
summit.  Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  continnons,  consisting  of  parallel  belts 
of  i|uartz,  extending  from  east  to  west,  in  some  places  nearly  1,000  feet,  which 
show  themselves  chiefly  on  the  tope  of  the  spnre,  running  down  from  the  main 
ridge.  The  western  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hard  crystalline  texture, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  of  less 
value  ilian  the  eastern  bodies,  which  from  their  different  composition  have  been 
more  easily  disintegrated,  and  are  often  covei-ed  up  by  the  debris  from  tho  higher 
and  steeper  portion  of  the  moontain. 

Lesoth  of  Lode. — The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  explored, 
(aeo  table  of  mines  in  preliminary  report,  pages  72  and  73,)  and  its  continuity 
eatabhshed  by  undergronnd  workings  for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half 
mUes,  though  tho  productive  portion  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
as  barren  spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  or  ore  bodies. 

Strike  OF  Lode. — Ita  "strike"orcourse,  as  shown  by  the  exposure  of  the  west 
wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nciirly  magnetic  north  and  south,  (north  16°  E,  by 
true  meridian.) 
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ExcLOSiKG  EocKS, — But  little  if  any  doubt  now  remains  tliiit  the  Comstock 
is  a  tmo  flssnre  vein.  Tlio  enclosing  rock  on  the  east  thiougliout  its  entire  length 
aa  far  as  known  ia  "  propylite,"  a  species  of  porphyry,  varying  mucli  in  its 
appearance  at  different  points,  as  the  crystallization  ia  coarser  or  finer,  and  decom- 
position more  or  leas  advanced.  The  country  rocks  on  the  west  vary  considerably. 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Davidson  and  Mount  Butler  it  ia  sienite;  north  of  this 
propylite  occurs  on  both  sides ;  mliilo  in  southern  Gold  Hill  varions  metamorphio 
i-ocKs  occur  on  the  western  side. 

West  Wali.. — The  west  wall  of  the  lode  is  separated  from  the  country  rook 
by  a  well  defined  day  selvage,  and  maintains  a  remarkaby  uniform  dip  of  about 
38°  or  40°  to  the  eastward  at  the  sm'&ce,  gradually  increasing  to  about  45°, 
which  it  maintaina  to  the  lowest  depths  hitherto  explored.  The  east  wall  near 
the  surface  has  a  Mse  dip  to  the  westward,  gradually  becoming  vertical,  and  at 
a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  continues  down  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  west  wall.  Owing  to  the  flat  dip  of  the  lode  this  eastern  or 
hanging  wall  is  less  clearly  maj-ked  than  the  western  or  foot  wall,  frequently 
dropping  dotvn  on  or  near  the  foot  wall.  When  this  is  the  case,  another  clay 
is  usually  found  to  the  eastward,  and  this  structure  will  probably  continue  for 
an  indefinite  depth.  Developments  appear  to  show  it  to  be  most  frequent  where 
the  walls  of  the  lode  approach  each  other  rapidly. 

Width  of  Lode. — The  jawa  of  the  fisani-o  at  the  surface,  as  before  stated,  are 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  apart,  gradually  approaching  each  other  in  depth  rmtil  the 
fissure  is  reduced  to  an  average  width  of  J.50  feet.  Thia  is  not  maintained,  how- 
ever, with  any  regolarity.  The  west  wall  maintains  a  tolerably  straight  course, 
though  conformingtosomeestent  to  the  general  direction  of  the  m.ountain  range; 
but  the  easfeni  clays  ai'e  full  of  sinuosities,  which  produce  in  the  vein  a  series  of 
swells  and  nips.  In  Virginia  tlieso  are  very  strongly  marked,  the  nips  tonally 
occurring  where  the  lode  intersects  a  ravine,  and  the  swells  oorresponcfing  to  the 
proasinent  spui-s  of  the  mountain.  Ono  of  tho  best  illustrations  of  this  structure 
occurs  in  the  ground  owned  by  the  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcrosa,  and  Chollar- 
Potosi  Mining  Companies,  At  tho  north  line  of  the  Savage  mine  the  clays, 
including  what  is  generally  termed  the  vein,  are  probably  about  100  feet  apart. 
Going  southward  they  diverge  to  awidth  ofSOO  feet  orupwards,  again  contracting 
to  the  southward,  rapidly  at  firet,  and  then  more  gradually,  untU,  at  a  point  in 
the  Ohollar-Potosi  mine  1,900  feet  south  of  the  stai-ting  point,  the  vein  matter 
included  between  the  same  clays  is  not  more  than  20  feet  in  thieknesa,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  an  irregalar  clayey  mass,  cauaed  by  the  union  of  sevei-al  seams 
of  clay,  which  show  themselves  in  the  vein  to  the^northward.  This  gi^eat  swell 
of  tlie  eastern  clay  unites  the  clay  bounding  two  subordinate  swells,  spanning 
at  the  same  time  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  recent  develop- 
ments render  it  probable  that  clays  ivill  yet  be  found  to  the  east  of  apparent 
conti-actioHS  of  the  lode,  uniting  the  swells  which  bound  them  to  tho  north  and 
south.  The  importance  of  thoi-oughly  understanding  this  feature  of  the  lode 
will  become  apparent  when  the  diffieullies  of  exploring  the  Comstock  lode  come 
under  consideration. 

Filling  op  the  Vein. — It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  thia  immense  fissui'o  is  filled  with  valuable  ore.  Near  the  surface  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  tho  quartz  seams  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  fi.ve-sixtlis 
of  the  total  width  of  the  lode.  There  are  points  where  developments  show 
upwards  of  150  feet  of  quartz,  occurring  behveen  the  clays  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  matter,  but  when  thia  is  the  case  the  mineral  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  mass  too  sptuingly  to  make  it  valuable  at  the  present  time. 
Considering  the  vein  as  a  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
are  filled  with  immense  "horses"  or  masses  of  country  rock,  chiefly  detached 
from  the  hanging  wall,  between  which  ai"e  found  the  belts  of  metalliferous 
quartz.     These  masses  of  country  rock  are  frequently  of  such  great  length  and 
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tliicliiiesa  aa  to  liave  formod  one  of  the  strongest  ai-gumenta  in  favor  of  the  thcoiy 
that  thei'e  ivas  not  mei'ely  one  lode,  bat  a  belt  of  lo<le8  runnmg  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Davidson.  They  are  usually  bounded  by  clay  Belvages,  uniting  and 
dividing,  both  in  the  lengtli  of  the  lodo  and  vertically,  producing  a  compbcated 
network  of  clay  seams  throiigliout  its  entire  length,  which  raateiially  interferes 
with  its  drainage.  Other  portions  of  the  lode  are  filled  with  a  breeciated  niass 
of  porphjTy  quartz  and  clay,  which,  iiom  the  rounded  cliaractcr  of  the  enclosed 
pebbles,  gives  evidence  of  the  intense  dynamic  action  of  the  vein. 

BoxAXZAS,  OE  Oee  Bodies. — The  ore  bodies  lio  chiefly  in  the  swells  of  the 
vein,  usually  forming  in  their  upper  portion,  at  or  near  the  eastern  clays,  and,  as 
their  position  is  more  vertical  than  the  dip  of  the  lode,  they  gradually  di-op  down 
on  the  west  wall,  leaving  room  to  the  eastward  for  the  formation  of  new  bodies. 
In  Virginia  their  form  is  usually  that  of  lenticular  masses,  with  their  longer  axes 
ill  the  direction  of  the  lode,  dipping  at  the  same  time  to  the  sonthwai^d.  In 
Gold  Hill  the  ore  occurs  in  sheets,  lying  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  east  wall, 
the  change  from  one  structure  to  tlie  other  occurring  in  the  Chollar-Potosi  mine. 
The  bonanza  in  the  Ophir-Mexican  mines  was  about  200  feet  in  length  and 
330  in  depth,  attaining  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  45  feet,  and  tapering 
above  and  below  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  Gould  and  Cuny  bonanza  was 
neai-ly  650  feet  long,  over  500  feet  in  depth,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  wide  at 
its  greatest  expansion.  The  immense  deposit  of  ore  in  the  Savage  and  Halo  & 
Norcross  mines  firet  showed  at  a  depth  of  about  500  feet.  It  partakes  of  the 
crescent  shape  of  the  east  clay,  which  it  follows  closely,  varying  in  width  from 
]  0  to  50  feet.  It  is  known  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet,  and  will 
pi-obably  continue  as  much  low^er.  Its  total  length  is  upwards  of  800  feet.  In 
the  Chollar  mine  a  large  lenricular  mass  of  red  ore,  200  feot  long,  300  deep,  and 
about  25  Avide,  has  been  developed.  In  the  Potosi  the  ore  lies  in  a  sheet  near 
the  eastern  clay. 

Ores. — The  ores  of  the  Comstook  consist  chicily  of  vitreous  silver  ore, 
stephanite,  native  silver,  and  argentiferous  galena,  imbedded  in  a  quartz  gangue. 
Beside  these,  ruby  silver,  horn  silver,  and  polybasite  oceiur  in  small  quantities; 
also,  native  gold,  iron  and  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blend.  These  all  usually 
occur  in  an  amoi-phous  condition,  good  aystallized  specimens  being  i-emarkably 
i-are.  In  the  Kentuck  mine  (Gold  Hill)  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  gangue, 
and  in  the  deep  workings  in  Vu-giuia  sulphate  of  lime  is  an  abundant  mineral. 
The  Faimew  mine  formerly  produced  fine  crystals  of  the  latter. 

Developmests  OS  THE  CoMSTOCK  LoDE, — The  structure  of  the  lode,  as 
shown  by  the  nndergronnd  works,  lias  already  been  spoken  of.  The  tree  dip  of 
the  lode  was  not  understood  for  some  time  after  its  discovery.  The  false  dip  of 
the  east  wall  ii.t  the  siuface  induced  a  belief  that  the  vein  would  pitch  to  the 
westward,  and,  consequently,  the  first  working  shafts  were  located  accordingly. 
The  majority  of  these,  at  least  in  Virginia,  reached  the  west  wall  at  depths 
varying  from  450  to  COO  feet,  and  owing  to  the  intensely  hard  nature  of  the 
western  country  rock  had  to  be  abandoned  as  far  as  deeper  explorations  were 
conoemed ;  the  cost  of  sinking  and  drifting  back  into  the  vein,  the  constant 
repair  required  by  shafts  located  in  ike  vein,  and  the  necessity  of  more  powerful 
machinery  as  great  depth  was  attained,  all  tending  to  tliis  result.  The  principal 
companies  mining  on  the  Comstook,  in  Virginia  and  North  Gold  Hill,  have 
accordingly  erected  new  hoisting  works,  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  old  sliails, 
on  ground  not  likely  to  settle  to  any  serious  extent,  and  in  these  shafts  the  fol- 
lowing depths  have  been  attained: 

Gould  &  Curry 850 

Savage , 670 

Hale  &  Noreross 500 

Chollar  Potosi _ 830 

Empire-Imperial  (Gold  Hill) 930 
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These  shafts  arc,  or  will  be,  furnished  ivith  madiinery  of  tlie  finest  description, 
capable  of  working  to  dopths  ran^ng  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet.  In  Southern 
GrolA  Hill  the  original  shaft  of  the  Belcher  Company  lias  been  canied  down  to 
a  depth  of  850  feet. 

While  many  of  the  originally  discovered  bonanzas  have  been  worked  out, 
depreciating  tho  valno  of  tiie  mines  where  they  occiuTed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ophir  and  Gonld  &  CmTy,  the  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  the  Savage- 
]S  orcross  bonanza  gives  good  foundation  for  beheving  that  they  will  again  become 

Eroductive.  This  deposit  was  not  found  until  the  Hale  &  Tforcross  Company 
ad  been  at  work  for  neaily  five  years,  and  had  attained  a  depth  of  700  feet. 
Their  location  covered  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  nip  of  the  vein,  and  having 
exhausted  all  other  means,  aa  a  last  resource,  the  supposed  east  wall  was  pierced 
and  a  diift  run  to  the  eastward  from  tho  700  feet  level,  with  hut  little  encourage- 
ment until,  at  3G0  feet  east  of  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  tlie  east  wall, 
this  magnificent  discovery  was  made.  The  body  of  ore  has  been  followed  np 
200  feet,  and  lying  so  far  from  the  west  wall^  will,  judging  by  analogy,  continue 
down  for  a  gi-eat  depth.  This  discovery  made  valuable  800  feet  of  gi-ound, 
which  up  to  that  tune  had  produced  nothing,  though  lying  between  the  valuable 
deposits  in  the  Gould  &  Curry  and  Chollai--Potosi  mines. 

Nearly  1,500  feet  of  ground  between  tho  Gould  &  Cuny  worts  and  the  Ophir 
mine  is  to-day  in  tho  former  condition  of  this  ground,  having  been  prospected 
only  to  a  depth  of  about  350  feet,  and  found  to  contain  nothing,  or  merely  ores 
of  too  small  a  value  to  pay  for  extraction.  Much  other  gi-ound  which  has  been 
examined,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  west  wall,  should  bo  prospected  to 
the  east,  experience  cleai-ly  showing  that  all  valuable  ore  bodies  originate  on  that 
side  of  tho  fissure.  The  bodies  of  quat-tz  forming  on  the  west  wall  ai-e  uniformly 
ban-en,  or  of  veiy  inferior  quality. 

The  development  of  the  vein  has  been  gi'eatly  retarded  by  vaiiona  causes. 
Among  these  tho  most  prominent  have  been  the  fear  of  causing  litigation  by 
prospecting  to  the  eastward  and  making  discoveries  which  were  certain  to  bo 
claimed  by  some  of  tho  innumerable  locations  made  in  early  times,  and  the  ^t 
that  almost  all  mining  stocks  are  here  owned  only  temporarily  for  speculative 

Eurpoges.  In  the  first  respect  a  happier  era  is  dawning.  Repeated  litigation 
as  only  tended  to  show  conclnsively  that  the  many  parallel  outcrops  of  quartz, 
each  of  which  was  located  by  a  difierent  company,  unit*  in  depth  or  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  titles  to  the  principal  mines  are  now  nearly  free  from  further 
dispute.  As  far  as  the  latter  cause  is  concerned,  the  trouble  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  many  years.  To  thoroughly  understand  any  arbitrary  section  of  ground 
akuowledge  of  the  adjoining  property  is  almost  indispensable.  This  is  frequently 
attainable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  true  condition 
and  structure  of  a  mine  is  concealed,  lest  the  information  should  affect  the  schemes 
of  those  who  are  operating  in  its  stocks.  A  combination  of  mining  superin- 
tendents and  tho  establismnent  of  a  general  office,  where  maps  of  we  various 
mines  could  be  consulted  by  those  desiring  information,  would  prove  prejudicial 
to  mining-stock  speculators,  but  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the  useless  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  mateiially  increase  tho  legitimate  profits  of  our  mining 
enterprises,  by  enabling  superintendents  to  lay  out  their  work  with  judgment  and 
gi-eater  certainty  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mode  of  mining  on  the  Comstock, — Shafts. — Mining  on  the  Comstock 
is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  through  perpendicular  shafts,  explorations  having 
penetrated  below  the  deepest  adita,  which  are  now  nsed  ^most  exclusively  as 
drains,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hoisting  tho  water  to  the  smrface.  The  original 
sliafts  were  much  less  substantial  than  those  now  in  use,  being  merely  lined  with 
planks  about  three  inches  thick,  the  compartments  beiu"''  two  or  three  in  number 
and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  square.  Tho  principal  ^lafta  now  in  use  are  fine 
specimens  of  mining  engineering.     The  "^  "'*''»  shaft  of  tho  Savage  Company 
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has  fiinr  corapartments,  three  of  (hem,  for  hoisting,  being  five  feet  square,  and 
the  lourtli,  u-hich  is  occupied  by  the  lioisting  machinery,  five  feet  by  six.  The 
Bonner  shaft  of  tho  Gould  &  Curry  Company  and  the  Chollar-Potosi  and 
Empire-Imperial  shafts  are  similar  in  their  character,  while  tho  Hale  &  Norcrosa 
shaft,  being  intended  for  tho  exploration  of  mncli  le^  ground,  has  only  three 
compartments.  The  mode  of  construction  in  all  these  shafts  is  similar,  cribs  of 
12-inch  timbers  being  ineert:ed  eveiy  five  feet,  supported  by  vertical  posts  of  the 
same  size.  This  cribbing  is  covered  on  the  ontaide  by  lagging  of  thi-ee  or  four- 
inch  plants.  Wooden  guides  are  then  inserted  down  each  side  of  tho  compart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  platform  cages,  used  for  ascent  from  and 
descent  into  the  mine,  in  their'  places.  For  some  years  iron  guides  "were  mu*"!!  in 
use,  but  have  now  been  supereeded  almost  entirely  by  wood,  as  less  liable  to 
accident.  The  cost  of  sinking  these  shafts  varies,  of  course,  with  tho  nature  of 
the  ground  encountered.  The  Bonner  shaft  was  pnt  down  to  the  depth  of  535  J 
feet,  at  an  average  eost  of  $100  78  per  foot,  including  such  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  pumpinff  and  hoisting  as  was  chargeable  to  this  account.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  tie  amonnt  expended  for  each  department  of  the  work.  It 
is  made  up  for  a  depth  of  692j  feet,  and  shows  that  the  last  67  feet  of  the  shaft 
cost  considerably  moi-e  in  proportion  than  the  upper  portions,  as  it  raised  the 
average  eost  per  foot  to  S109  36. 

Cost  of  sinhng  the  Bonner  ''Iieji 
Paid  for  cxcavaliun 
I  umber 
Timbu 

Framing  limho 
1  lauing  timl  rs 

I  owciiDg  pTlmpf   &.C     &.C 

Picks  and  Jnlls 

Powder  and  faze 

Cundles 

Other  mnleriaK 

Cwat  of  ruamn^  niitbincry  1  ctpiugpumpe  m  ordtr  pitmen   &.c 


TuKSELs  AS3>  DniFTS. — From  these  shafts  drifts  are  run  to  thd  vein,  gener- 
ally about  100  feet  apart  vertically ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  levels  in 
any  one  mine  correspond  with  those  in  the  mines  adjoining.  This  arises  from 
the  mines  being  worked  entirely  independent  of  each,  other.  Bnt  few  of  these 
tunnels  wiU  stand  without  protection.  The  main  working  di-ifts  are  usually 
timbei^ed  every  five  feet,  the  timbei-s  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square, 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  to  bo  sustained.  In  many  places,  even 
12-inch  timbers  cannot  reastthe  immense  pressure  bronght  upon  them  by  tho 
slacking  and  expanaon  of  tlie  material  through  which  the  drifts  are  run,  imme- 
diately ou  its  ejtposnre  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  timbers 
completely  crashed,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions,  in  six  months  after 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  mine.  Main  working  drifts,  after  timbering,  ai-o 
usually  about  six  feet  high  in  the  cleai',  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  bottom.  Temporary  prospecting  drifts  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  generally  left  untimbered,  if  practicable,  till  they  develop 
something  of  value.  In  each  drift  is  laid  a  wooden  track  shod  with  iron,  ou 
which  the  material  extracted  from  the  mine  is  run  out  to  tho  shaft  in  dnniping 
cjirs,  holding  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds.  To  avoid  repeated  handling  of  the 
ore  6r  waste,  the  same  cars  are  hoisted  on  the  cage  to  the  surface,  and  their  con- 
tents there  distiibuted  to  the  proper  places.  The  following  tables  mil  give 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  brancli  of  mining: 
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291  00 
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SToriKG  is  imiveiually  conducted,  by  opening  a  level  below  tlic  l)ody  of  oro 
to  lie  extracted,  aud  working  upward  on  tho  vein.  On  the  Comstook,  the  open- 
ings made  in  mining  the  ore  aio  so  largo  thiit  a  complicated  system  of  timbering 
is  reqmsito  to  replaee  the  material  exteacted.  A  rectangular  system  of  timbers 
IS  usually  adopted,  tho  posts  being  about  seven  feet  in  length,  12  inches  square, 
aud  placed  about  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  These  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  "caps"  and  "sills,"  and  ftu-ther  to  seciu-c  the  mine  each  floor,  aa 
far  as  practicable,  is  filled  up  with  waste  material  as  soon  as  it  is  worked  out. 
In  eaily  days  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  last  precaution,  resulting  in 
extensive  •'  eaves"  or  ^ving  way  of  the  ground  firam  the  superincmnbont  pressure. 
If  a  body  of  ore  is  entirely  extracted  the  result  ia  not  eeriona  ;  but  should  any 
remain  luitouched,  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  it  after  a  "cave"  has  occur- 
red in  its  vicinity  is  nsually  greatly  increased  from  the  broken  and  shattered 
condition  of  the  gi-ound,  Thoquantity  of  timber  nsed  in  these  stopesia  immense, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  details  of  the  annual  consumption  on  a  future  page.  Any 
means  which  would  diminisli  its  price  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  entire  com- 
nmnity. 

PiiosrECTiXG  for  new  ore  bodies  foi-ms  a  seiious  item  in  the  cost  of  mining  on 
llie  Comstock.  IVTien  the  great  and  irregular  width  of  the  vein,  the  iiTegular 
distribution  of  the  ore  bodies,  the  uncertainty  of  tlieii'  occurrence,  and  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Btmctmo  of  the  vein  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  diffi- 
culty of  laying  out  prospecting  works  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  appai-ent. 
Immense  srnns  of  money  are  spent  annually  in  this  kind  of  work,  which  must  ho 
taken  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  when  a  mine  is  unproductive. 
If  only  moderately  productive  the  entire  revenue  may  be  consumed  in  looking 
for  more  valuable  bodies  of  ore ;  at  tho  same  time,  the  certainty  of  being  richly 
rewarded  for  years  of  waiting  if  they  are  found,  induces  tho  continuation  of  work 
on  mines  which  have  not  yielded  a  dollar  for  years.  They  are  known  on  the 
main  fissure  of  the  Comstock  to  be  surronnded  by  good  property,  and  may  become 
valuable  at  any  moment.  Tho  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  ia  a  good  illustration. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  tho  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
company,  for  186G : 

HeretofoiB  tlie  entire  expense  of  openiogthemine,  erecting  niaeliinKry,&c,,  had  tobebome 
from  iiionej'  eolleelcd  by  aasessmenia,  until  they  aggregated  the  sum  of  $350,000,  equal  to 
$B75peifoot.  For  the  year  just  ended  the  trusteeshavebeencnabledtoretumtotbestock- 
lioldci's,  in  dividends,  Ibe  sum  of  $400,000,  equal  to  fll,iJ25  per  foot,  or.  in  one  year  to  cepaj 
the  assessments  collected  in  £ve  years,  with  the  handsome  sum  of  9350  per  foot  in  addition, 
besides  utnTing  over  the  large  surplus  in  cash  of  S]33,26d  99,  eqtisl  to  a  further  sum  of 
$333  33  per  foot,  making  altogetber  tho  handsome  profit,  in  one  year,  of  §1,553  ^per  foot, 
or  155  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 

In  this  connection  tho  advantages  of  a  community  of  knowledge  and  interest 
among  tho  mining  superintendents  would  be  of  immense  value,  the  esperience 
of  all  becoming  available  by  each,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  explorations  by 
showing  in  what  portion  of  the  different  mines  deposits  of  ore  are  most  likely  to 
bo  found,  and  thus  directing  attention  more  particularly  to  them.  Every  dollar 
spent  on  an  unproductive  mine  is  so  much  taken  out  of  tho  aggregate  net  profits 
of  the  mining  interest,  and  every  dollar  which  can  be  saved  woidd  be  equal  to 
the  same  amount  distributed  in  dividends.  But  because  a  mine  on  the  Comstock 
is  unproductive  to-day,  is  no  i-eason  why  it  should  bo  abandoned.  The  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  how  it  may  be  developed  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
and  the  plau  suggested  above  appears  to  afford  a  solution  of  tho  difficulty.  The 
inefficient  character  of  the  results  obtained  by  many  companies  working  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  when  compared  with  the  money  expended,  is  well  known  to  per- 
sons familiar  with  our  mines,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  some  such  organiza- 
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Number  of  engines  on  the  lode. 
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These  en^iiea  were  almost  universally,  in  early  times,  attached  to  fiiction 
hoisting  gear,  but  the  inci-easo  of  depth  attained  has  almost  banished  this 
mode  of  operation,  the  great  weight  of  tLo  rope  and  car  rendering  it  nnsafe.  Flat 
ivire  ropes  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  hemp  ropes  originally  employed. 
For  hoisting  ore  cages  are  employed  in  all  instances,  bnckcts  being  >ised  only 
for  anting  in  the  shafts.  Theso  cages  are  fitted  with  a  variety  of  appliances  to 
insure  safety  in  case  of  accident  to  the  i-opes  or  hoisting  machinery. 

Pniips. — The  largest  pumps  in  use  are  14  inches  in  diameter;  tlio  gi-eater 
number,  howevei',  range  from  10  to  12  inches.  The  amount  of  water  to  contend 
with  varies  greatly  in  different  mines,  being,  as  a  whole,  more  abundant  in  the 
north  end  of  the  lode.  The  Opliir  Mexican  pump  throws  about  SOOgallons  per 
minute,  and  must  be  ran  steadily  to  keep  the  mine  free  of  wafer.  The  Bullion 
mine,  ahout  one  mile  to  the  soothward,  is  comparatively  dry,  and  in  most  cases 
•a  few  hours'  pumping  dfuly  is  sufficient  to  rid  it  of  water.  Small  pumping 
machinery  would  generally  be  sufficient  was  there  not  always  a  risk  of  tapping 
bodies  of  water  dammed  up  by  the  clay  seams  in  the  vein  already  spoken  of. 
These  reservoirs  generally  yield  a  large  volume  when  first  strack,  but  rapidly 
diminish  to  a  small  sta-eam.  The  machinery  must  be  adequate,  however,  to  the 
duty  imposed  npon  it  at  such  times,  otherwise  serione  detection  and  damage  may 
be  the  result. 
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Amocxt  of  Ore  raised  i'eom  the  Mines. — The  amount  of  ore  raised  fifim 
tho  miiios  on  the  Conistock  lode  may  be  put  down  .tt  the  pi-esent  time  at  about 
1,500  tons  ddly,  and  the  total  amoant  mised  since  the  commencement  of  opera- 
lions  at  about  2,000,000  tons.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  S.  H.  Marlette, 
the  san'eyor  general  of  Nevada,  from  returns  made  to  tho  assessor,  for  tho  year 
1SG6,  shows  the  number  of  tons  produced  qnai-terly  by  tho  several  mines  which 
yielded  more  than  S30  per  ton.  Some  mines,  owning  mUIs  of  thoir  own,  work 
rock  yielding  aa  low  as  S15  per  ton,  but  no  record  of  this  becomes  pnblic,  and 
ia  very  difficult  to  obtain,  chiefly  owing  to  disinclination  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
unincorporated  mines  to  make  their  operations  public.  The  fable  also  shows  the 
yield  of  the  ore  per  ton. 

"Yield  of  Ohe  peb  Tott. — IVom  information  furnished  by  the  superintendents 
of  tho  following  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears  to  be — 

Savage  mine — 30,350  tons  produced  in  tho  last  six  months  of  1SG6,  yielded 
an  average  of  S42  93  per  ton. 

Halo  and  NorcroBS  mine — 16,836  tons  produced  in  the  same  time,  yieldet:!  an 
average  of  S50  33  per  ton. 

Gould  and  Cony  mine — 62,425  tons  produced  in  IS66,  yielded  an  average  of 
$2S  64  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  ore,  wortli  more  than  S30 
per  ton,  produced  i;[uarterly  by  mines  on  tiio  Comstoek  lode,  names  of  the  mines, 
and  yield  of  some  of  the  ores ; 
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Cost  of  Misisu  i>i!ii  Tox. — The  following  items  arc  fiiam  official  sources; 
Savage  mine — average  cost  per  ton  of  the  last  six  months  of  1866. 

Officials $0  30 

Extrac  ling  ore 3  00 

Prospecting 65 

Accessory  work 1  64 

Improvemenla 2  04 

lucidenljil  expenses l  10 

Total  cost  per  ton 8  SJ 

Goiikl  and  Curri)  wine — average  cost  per  ton  for  IJic  12  monitis  ending  November 
30,  1866. 

Officials |0  91 

Vvospecting  and  dead  work '. 2  11 

KxtracliLg , 3  10 

Accessory .- -  1  82 

lDiprovea;ents - -.  62 

Total  cost  per  ton 7  86 

Hale  and  Norcross  mine — average  cost  per  ton  for  the  12  months  ending  March 
20,  1S67. 

Managerial gO  31,7 

IJoisting - 2  38.7 

MiiiiDg -. .- 4  73 

Improvements — - 65, 9 

Incidentals 92.9 

Total  COS!  per  ton 0  09.2 

Tliese  results  sliow  a  marked  improvement  on  previous  years,  and  enable  lowei- 
gitide  otestobewovkedmoreprofitablythan  was  formerly  the  case.  Some  portion 
of  tlie  diminution  in  cost  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  material,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  to  more  efficient  management  and  syHtemalization  of  labor. 
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Tabular  list  of  mills  crvshing  ore  from  7? 
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II  the  Comstock  lode  daring  the  year  1S6G. 
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Tabular  list  of  mills  crushing  ore  from 
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Comstock  lode  durivg  tlie  year  1866 — Continued. 
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Tabular  list  of  mills  crushing  ore  from 
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Comstoch  lode  during  the  year  1866 — Contimied, 
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Tabular  list  of  ■mills  from  minca  crushing 
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WEST  OF  THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
Comstock  lode  during  the  year  1866. — Continued. 
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NOTES  ON  MILLS. 


Boirers  (l) — Paid  tliis  for  5  montia  only  ;  has  heea  idle  four  months  ;  new  ranning,  with 
own  water;  (2)  5-foot  pans, 

CentTul  (1)— To  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  Companies:  also,  pays  8 ■  to  Ophir 

Company. 

(2)— Hepburn  and  Peterson's,  working  500  tons  per  month  wet ;  four  funiaces  and  sii 
barrels,  working;  ITO  tons  drj. 

Croinn  Point  ( I ) — Just  dismantled ;  engine  Dsed  to  drain  mine. 

Comet  (I) — Been  idle  for  seven  months  ;  just  started  again. 

Douglas  (]} — 10-inch  cylinder,  30-inch  stroke,  36  plain  pans. 

Empire  No.  1  {l)--^Increasing  stamps  lo  21 ;  capacity  to  he  40  tons  per  day;  to  employ 
16  men,  27  Wakelee  pans. 

Eiapire  So.  2  (1)— Concentrators  and  two  stamps  for  breaking. 

Empire  Slate  (I)— 4-foot  pans. 

Gold  fli«  (1)— 6-foot  tubs. 

Hoosier  Stale  (1) — With  steam  chambers. 

hand's  (B) — Throughout  the  table  designates  Blake's  breakei's. 

Mariposa  (1) — Also  one  prospecting  stamp;  (S)  large. 

Marysville  (1) — 30  S-foot  plain  pans. 

Pacific  (1)— Large. 

Petalmaa  (1) — Stamps  being  increased  to  16  ;  capacity  to  26  tons  per  day;  men  to  11 ; 
wood  to  five  cords ;  adding  eight  improved  Wheeler  pans,  fonr  settlers  and  one  agitator. 

Piule  (I)— 8-foot  settlers. 

Rhode  Island  (1) — 18- inch  cylinder;  (3)  7-foot  pans. 

lUgbi/'s  (J) — One  estra  pan  and  settler  for  tailings  and  one  barrel. 

Rogers's  ( 1 ) — Not  running  for  four  months. 

Sff/.Sire(l>— Wheeler. 

Sitaeooc  (I) — Improved. 

Slcccmon  (I) — 8|-inch  cylinder;  (3)  How  land 's  rolary  battery;  can  crush  seven  fonsand 
amalgamate  five  tons  pet  day ;  (3)  Small. 

Succor  (I)— 24  Wakelee  fiat-bottomed  pans. 

Summit  (1)— liurnt  and  rebuilt  in  1863;  (2)  small  pan  and  settler. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

Birdsall  (1)— ma.  $U0,(MO;  ditch,  $40,000  ;  total,  $150,000. 

Carpenter  < 2)— Large-sized  Wheeler. 
.    Dayton  No.  1  (J>— Four  of  these  for  prospecting;  (3)  8-foot  settlors ;  (3)Koos. 
,  Cajrfon  iVo.  3(11— Two  roasting  furnaces. 

Eastern  Slope  (1) — Large. 

Eureka  (1)— Br«ik  80  Wns  pet  day. 
■   G,  C.  Reduction  fForSa(l) — 5-foot  pans. 

Imperial  Rock  PI.  (1)— 7.foot  tubs  and  settlers;  (2)  breaker,  large  size. 

Phanix  No.  1(1  >— Eight  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 

Pioneer  (1) — 15  tubs  and  Wheeler  pans. 

Sacramento  (1)— 12  7.foot  iron  pans, 

Sicansea  (1)— -fi-foot  tubs  and  one  prospecting  battery  and  pan. 

Trench  {l>--i6  flat  7.foot  pans,  one  excelsior  and  two  Wheeler  and  Randall  pans. 
JVeston's  (Steam)— (])— Worked  but  about  1,000  tons  of  Comstock  ore  this  year ;  hauling 
about  g3  pet  ton. 

ircs(on's(Watcr)-(l)— Sis  flat-boltomedpans;  has  run  but  little  this  year  for  want  of  water 


"ir,u,n{l)- 

W  AS  HOE  COUNTY, 

Manliatlan  (I ) — 16  pons. 

OpMr  ^1) — Working  but  36  stamps — Freiberg  process — nine  furnaces. 

Hcdttciion  Works — 24  amalgamating  barrels. 

Temelec  (1) — Large. 

'  Washoe  yallep  (1)— Wheeler  12-feet  breast ;  full  capacity  abont  300  horse-power. 

Reduction  Works— 40  stamps  used  for  Freiberg  process,  andSO  for  wet ;  eight  furnaces  and 
i  0  barrels  for  dry  process ;  four  Wheeler  and  RaadaH's  pans  for  wet ;  four  more  Vamoy  pans 
to  be  inltodnced  ;  (2)  Blake's  improved  saw. 
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Peocrss  of  Redttctios'. — The  orea  ii-oin  tlio  Comstook  lode  are  probably  tlio 
most  docile  silver  ores  found  in  Nevada,  and  the  process  need  for  their  reduction 
is  of  tho  simplest  kinil.  After  crushing  by  the  stamps,  the  laj-ge  boulders  being 
fii-st  i-ediiced  to  a  modei-ate  size  by  hand  labor  or  by  Blake's  patent  crushers,  the 
material  tis  it  passes  from  the  battery  is  collected  and  settled  in  tanks  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  risk  of  fine  particles  passinff  off  with  the  superflaons 
water.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  much  loss  is  sustained  from  this  source,  espe- 
ricnce  showing  that  the  most  impalpable  of  the  slum  is  the  richest  in  proportion. 
Out  of  40,432  tons  of  ore  worked  at  tho  Gould  &  Curry  mill  4,431  tons  were 
lost  in  this  manner. 

From  tho  tanks  the  crushed  ore  is  p^sed  to  the  iron  grinding  pans,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  pi-eliuunary  report,  pages  76  and  77.  llie  charges 
vary  from  500  to  1,500  pounds,  according  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  pans 
nsed.  In  these  pans  the  ore  is  ground  from  four  to  six  hours,  being  in  that  time 
reduced  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  The  mode  of  treatment  varies  con- 
siderably, some  mil!  men  using  a  variety  of  chemicals,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
muriatic  and  sulphuiio  acids,  &c.,  while  others  dispense  with  them  almost  entirely. 
Their  object  is  to  assist  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  combination,  bnt  much 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  their  beneficial  operation.  Sach  chai-ge  is  invariably 
mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  salt,  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  quicksilver  is  nsually  added,  the  mullers  of 
the  pans  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised  to  prevent  the  grinding  or  "flour- 
ing" of  the  mercury.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  a  thorough 
amalgamation,  the  pulp  is  thinned  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  revolved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  aUow  the  amalgam  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  For  economy  of  lime,  this 
is  usually  accomplished  in  large  vats  called  "  sertlei-s,"  especially  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  refuse  matter  is  then  drawn  off  and  treated  by  various  methods  of  con- 
centration, to  be  spoken  of  afterwards.  Thisproeessis  used  only  for  second  and 
third  class  ore,  it  being  found  better  to  employ  the  Freiburg  process  for  first-elass 
oi-es.  Tbe  Centml  mill  in  Virginia,  and  the  Washoe  reduction  worts  and  Ophir 
mill  in  Washoe  valley  are  the  only  ones  adapted  to  this  method,  the  amount 
of  ore  requiring  this  treatment  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  lode. 

Some  mill  men  amalgamate  iu  the  battery  while  the  oi^e  is  being  crushed,  but 
the  practice  is  not  by  any  means  universal.  In  fact,  the  treatment  of  ores  is  in 
a  great  measure  empirical,  but  little  attention  being  given  in  Nevada  to  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  working  processes  to  the  resnlts  devel- 
oped. In  this  connection  the  following  assays  or  rather  analyses  of  Comstock 
ores  may  be  found  of  interest : 

Ophir  mino— a  first-class  ove  nud  moial  produced  therefrom  by  the  Freiburg  process,  by 
Geci'se  Attwood. 

Gaueue 63.330  .00 

Silver 2.78^  41.51 

Gold 059  I.S8 

Lead 4.151  39.01 

Antimony 087  .00 

Zinc 14.455  .56 

Sulphur 7.919  .00 

Copper 1.596  17.04 

Iron 5.463  .17 

99.898    99.  S7 
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"  Ore  from  Caliwrma  mi 

no,  Virgin 

ia,     No.  1  mado  in  London ;  &o.  2  b 

Swansea. 

67.5'  ' 
8.75 
1.30 
2.35 
1.75 
.059 

12.85 
5.7!i 

KO.B. 

100,00    100.00 


Yellow  Jacket  ores,  second-class ;  by  W.  F.  Eickard,  F.  C. 

Gold 

Silyer 

Copper 

Sulphur 


.  005^30  03 

.001— $7  53 

.003=810  04 

. 150==  62  83 

.  050=  21  99 

.  157=  65  99 

.575 

2.800 

1.230 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Traces. 

.693 

.160 

.457 

Traces. 

.000 

Traces, 

.     98.310 

96. 560 

97.850 

.267 

.429 

.304 

100.000  $93  86 

100.000  |39  51 

100. 000    $76  03 

Tho  difference  in  tlie  composition  of  these  ores  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Opliir  and  Califomia  mines  are  situated  in  the  northern  pai-t  of  the  exploi-ed 
portion  of  the  lode,  where  a  much  larger  percentage  of  base  metal  ia  encoun- 
tered than  else'^s'here.  These  ores  aro  evidently  unsuited  to  tho  ample  process 
just  described.  The  analysis  of  Yellow  Jacket  ores  presentaafair  sample  of  the 
general  composition  of  second  and  thu-d-class  rock  from  the  Comstook  mines.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  amount  of  base  metal  present  is  extremely  small, 
the  ore  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sulplmret  of  silver  and  iron  and  native 
metals. 

Cost  of  Reduction". — Tlie  following  details  taken  from  the  pnWished  reports 
of  mining  companies  show  a  material  diminution  from  the  cost  in  former  yeaiB, 
due  in  great  measure  to  improvements  in  machineiy,  systematization  of  labor, 
and  iucrcased  knowledge  of  the  method  of  reduction  : 

Savage  mine,  average  for  12  monliis  ending  July  1,  1867 $14  04 

Savage  mine,  for  the  previous  year 1(!  74 

Hale  &  NorcroBS  mine,  average  for  12  njonths  ending  March,  1867 14  26 

Gould  &  Curry  mine,  average  for  13  months  endingKovember,  1866 13  30 

.The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  Company,  will 
show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  items.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
total  cost  per  ton  is  less  than  the  average  given  above.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  tlie  company  had  ores  worked  at  custom  mills,  the  cost  of  which  was  greater 
than  at  their  own  mill  as  given  below : 
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Cost  per  ton  in  detail  of  ore  reAucei  at  ike  Gmdd  if  Cvrry  mill. 


J 

1 

i 

s. 
s 

1 

i 

1 

0  41.3 
065,6 

0  84.10 

(0  71.33 

«-■" 

omsi 

wsaei 

$0*3.50 

tosT.oe 

tOBO-O 

arnw 

,».« 

•  Klil 

Oil  so 

»"■» 

o»ss 

19^18 

Great  as  has  been  tlio  decrease  in  the  price  of  redncing  ores  since  the  com- 
menceiaent  of  opei-ations  in  Virginia,  the  constraction  of  a  railroad  into  Vii^nis 
from  any  point  on  tlie  Traekee  river  (where  fuel  is  abundant)  would  result  in  » 
still  further  reduction.  In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  surveyor  general ; 


The  table  contains  a  list  of  33  mills,  all  steam,  estinialed  to  liavo  cost  $3,000,000,  wilh  aH 
assessed  value  for  32  of  8953,705,  say,  for  the  33,  $970,000,  containing  607  stacops,  with  a 
crushing  capacity  of  846  tons  per  day,  nearty  1.4  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  IBOJ  cords  el 
wood  per  day,  average  cost  about  |14  per  cord ;  total,  ^527,  or  nearly  $3  per  ton,  and  about 
$4  15  per  stamp. 

Twenty-fuui-  mills  pay  tie  Virginia  &  Gold  Hill  Water  Company  $5,280  per  month  foi 
water ;  add  water  tax,  $130  per  month  i  total,  $5,410,  cost  of  walei  per  montb  for  24  mills, 
which  contain  399  stamps,  with  a  crusbing  capacity  of  562  Ions,  or  14,613  tons  per  month 
of  26  days.     Cost  per  ton  of  ore  worked  for  vrater,  37  cents,  of  53  cents  per  stamp. 

Aggregate  distance  of  33  mills  from  the  mines  about  48^  miles ;  aTerage  distance  about 
1^  mile,  (for  custom  mills  the  distance  is  estimated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the 
divide  between  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill ; )  and  the  average  cost  of  hauling  is  aboat  glj  per 
ton,  rangiiig  from  70  cents  to  ^. 

846  tons  per  day  for  26  days  would  equal— 

21,996(008,  at  $3  for  wood $65,988  00 

''2J,9ti6  tons,  at  37  cents  for  water 8,127  42 

21,066  tons,  at  gli  for  hauling 27,457  50 

Total  per  month  for  wood,  water  and  hauling 101,572  92 


Dr$4  e 


LYON  COUNTY. 

Total  mills,  ar.  Steam,  16;  water,  8;  steam  and  water,  3.  Estimated  cost  of  15  steam, 
7  water,  3  steam  and  water  mills— S  1,464, 000. 

The  27  mills  contain  424  stamps,  from  which  deduct  4  used  for  prospecting,  and  we  have 
420  stamps,  with  a  crushing  cHpacity  of  641^  tons  per  day ;  from  which  dedact  1  mill  with 
10  stamps,  capacity  7  tons,  which  has  run  but  litUe  during  the  year ;  also  1  mill  with  15 
stamps,  cipacily  25  tons,  which  has  cmshedbut  about  1,000  tonsduring  the  year  of  Comatock 
ore;  and  we  have  25  mills  with  395  stamps,  with  a  capacity  of  619^  ions  per  day,  or  1.57 
tons  per  stamp!  using  1 00  cords  of  wood  per  day,  costing  about  $10  per  cord.  Total,  $1,000: 
equal  to  $1  61  par  ton,  or  $2  53  per  stamp. 

Tbcaggr^ate  distance  of  25  mills  from  the  roines  is  about  135  miles:  average  distance 
5,4  miles,  and  average  cost  for  hauling  about  $2  75,  ranging  from  $1  50  to  $4  35. 

25  mills  employ  315  men,  or  one  man  for  1.97  tons. 

619^  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal  16, 107  tons ;  add  for  Wcstou'st  steam  mill  93  tons  per 
monthly  average;  total  per  month,  16,200  tons. 

16,200  Ions,  at  82  75per  ton  for  hauling ?44,550  00 

16,200  tons,  at  St  61  per  ton  for  wood ...-     36,082  00 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling 70,632  00 

or  $4  36  per  ton. 
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Six  water,  nnd  two  sleam  and  water  mills.  Estimated  cost,  $325,000;  ivith  170  stamps, 
ctasblo}'  capacity,  380  tons  per  3ay,  or  1.65  tons  per  stamp;  aggregate  distance  from  mines, 
Sflmiica;  average  distance,  10  miles;  average  cost  for  hauling,  say  S^  per  ton;  I  If  cord 
of  wood  nl.  Bay,  §3  per  cord,  S94,  ot  S3i  cents  per  ton,  or  55  cents  per  stamp, 

280  tons  per  day  for  30  days  equal — 

C.780  tons,  at  84  for  hauling S^.120 

(1,780  tons,  at  33J  cents  for  wood 2,260 

Total  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling.. 29,330 

or  S4  33  per  ton. 

Five  steam,  and  four  eteam  and  water  mills;  estimated  cost,  8794,000;  eontaming  261 
stamps;  crushing  capacity,  308  tons  per  day,  or  1.13  tons  per  stamp,  consuming  about  83 
cords  of  wood  at,  say,  $5  per  cord ;  total,  $410,  or  8'i  per  t<in,  or  $1  57  per  stamp. 

Average  distance  of  mills  ftom  mines,  say  14  miles,  and  average  cost  of  hauling  $i  50 

308  tons  per  day  for  26  days  equal — 

8.008  tons,  atS4  50  per  ton  for  hauling 836,036  00 

8,003  tons,  at  $1J  per  ton  for  wood 10,677  33 

Tola!  per  month  for  wood  and  hauling 46,713  33 

or  85  83  per  ton. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  when  wood  is  worth  in  Virginia  Sl4  per  cord,  the 
cost  of  this  item  per  ton  of  ore  rednccd  is  about  83.  Any  railroad  could  put 
wood  down  at  the  same  mills  for  $9  per  cord,  with  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany. This  would  bo  a  saving  of  $5  per  cord,  or  about  81  07perton.  Making 
this  alteration  in  the  details  of  Storey  county  mills,  the  cost  of  rednction  per  ton 
for  the  items  of  wood,  water  and  hauling,  the  total  would  be  $3  55  per  ton,  or 
81  cents  lees  than  the  most  favomble  average  i-esnlts  at  mills  working  Comstock 
ores,  or  $2  02  less  than  the  most  unfavorable.  Competent  judges  estimate  that 
by  tating  these  ores  to  tho  Truckee  river  the  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton 
would  not  exceed  about  $9  or  $10. 

Peeceittage  of  Yield  and  Loss. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary ores  of  the  Comstock,  65  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  tho  ore  is  about  tho 
proportion  which  can  be  extracted  by  tbo  process  in  use,  and  custom  mills  aro 
jTjquu'ed  to  i-etnm  at  least  that  proportion.  Careful  assays  are  made  daily  of  the 
ore  as  it  is  raised  fi-om  the  mino,  it  being  customaiy  to  take  a  handful  of  ore  from 
each  car  load  as  it  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  place  it  in  a  box  placed  near  the 
ehaft  tor  tho  purpose.  Several  times  dming  the  day  the  contents  of  this  sample 
bos  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  several  assays  made  of  them;  the  average  of 
which  will  show  very  nearly  tho  quality  of  ore  being  raised  at  any  particular 
time.  In  some  cases  the  value  of  the  ore  is  ascertained  by  samphng  the  con- 
tents of  each  wagon  load  as  it  leaves  the  mine,  in  the  manner  just  described. 
During  the  process  of  reduction,  assays  are  taken  of  the  pulp  as  it  leaves  tho 
battenes,  which  of  course  from  tho  intimate  admixture  of  the  ore  will  be  more 
reliable,  but  if  amalgamation  for  free  metal  in  the  batteries  is  adopted,  as  at  some 
mills,  tlio  millman  can  gain  but  little  idea  of  wliat  he  is  doing,  as  the  quantity 
of  metal  saved  in  the  batteries  is  an  miknown  item,  to  be  ascertained  only  when 
a  thorough  clean  up  is  made.  To  avoid  unnecessary  detention  from  this  source, 
which  i-equti-as  a  stoppage  of  all  machinery,  this  is  not  done  much  oftener  than 
about  eveiy  two  weeks.  Tlie  following  tables  ai^e  valuable  in  this  connection. 
The  statistics  from  tho  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  average  i-esults  of  milling  operations  in  this  section.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  gold  lost  is  small  compared  with  the  silver,  showbg  the 
former  metal  to  bo  present  chiefly  in  an  uncombined  fomi.  Tho  table  suggests 
Bome  important  questions.    It  shows  that  we  ai'e  losing  annnally  about  33  per 
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cent,  of  tlie  value  of  tlio  oro  inineil  from  Uie  Comstock.  Tbe  yield  of  bullion 
last  year  waa  in  round  numbers,  say,  SIS, 000, 000,  whicli  would  show  the  loss  to 
Lave  been  about  $8,000j000.  ITie  enonnoua  extent  of  thisloBs  is  well  underatood, 
but  so  far  no  feasible  means  of  lessening  it  without  diminishing  the  net  profits 
on  the  result  have  been  suggested,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  practicable.  Excep- 
tional lots  of  oi'e  tvtII  work  nearer  to  the  asaay  vaJne,  hut  only  in  rare  instances. 
How  small  a  percentage  of  the  metal  which  escapes  the  mill  is  saved  by  future 
operations  will  appear  nndei'  tlie  next  heading.  The  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with  lies  in  the  cost  of  lahor  and  fuel.  Ilie  average  yield  of  a31  ores  worked  at 
the  present  time  does  not  probably  exceed  $35  per  ton,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
SIS  00  per  ton,  snppo»ng  S35  to  represent  C5  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of 
the  ores.  If  by  using  the  Freibni'g  process  we  saved  80  per  cent.,  the  average 
yield  per  ton  would  be  #43  12,  or  an  advance  of  $S  12,  which  would  not  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  lahor  and  fuel.  The  price  charged  for  treatment  by  the 
i'l-eiburg  process  in  this  district  is  $i5  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  only  80  per 
cent,  its  non-applicability  to  low  grade  ores  is  at  once  apparent,  tho  cost  of 
reduction  being  greater  than  tho  average  yield  of  the  ores.  To  make  it  avail- 
able, it  is  evident  that  the  additional  15  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  saved  must 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  reduction,  which  is,  say,  831,  so  that  it  will  prove  val- 
uable only  when  the  ores  are  worth  $200  per  ton  and  upwards.  In  practice  a 
lower  grade  than  that  may  bo  adopted,  it  being  found  by  experience  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  in  working  ores  by  tho  net  pi^ocess  inci'eases  with  tlie  greater 
value  of  the  mineral.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  rather  to  improve- 
ments on  tho  pi-eaent  modes  of  treating  the  "  tailings"  from  tho  mill  by  coneea- 
tration  or  othernise. 

HALE   ASD  XOHCROSS   MINE. 

Tabic  sJiowing  ike  assay  value  of  ike  ore  extracted  during  twelve  months  oper- 
ations, also  the  yield  and  loss  per  ton,  the  percentage  of  yield  and  loss,  and 
the  entire  results. 
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N'OTE.— Tbia  table  is  copied  lh>m  Tccaids  on  file  In  tbe  omceot  tbecompaa^.    IbooiiglDa],  prepared b; 
Ml'.  ThimpNin,  tvenDisrksdoiilto  Ms  pluuasoC  decimlili  for  tbe  c«Dts.    The  ou^B^oaof  these  nill  accouDt 
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Gould  and  Ct'EKT  Mink. — TaUe  »liowing  the  average  value  of  the  ore 
reduced  during  tlio  year  ending  Kovember  30,  1866,  the  yield  at  the  mill  and 
the  loss  per  ton.     (G.  &  0.  annualreport  for  1866:) 

Average  assay  per  tou $43  95 

Avetnga  yield  per  ton,  75  per  cent 33  03 

Average  loss  per Uin,  25  percent 10  93 

Total  value  of  ore  as  per  assay $1,582,247  43 

Bullion  produced; 

Goia $363,  S03  m 

Silver 825,277  85 

1,189,081  77 

Total  loss,  about  25  pel  cent 393,  165  66 

Note. — This  table  does  not  show  tbe  onfiro  yield  of  the  rnine  for  the  year,  large  quantiljes 
of  ore  being  reduced  at  "custom  mills."  Tiie  statement  refers  only  to  oiea  reduced  at  the 
large  mill  owned  by  the  Gould  and  Curry  Mining  company. 

GoNCENTRATioa". — Concentration  is  employed  only  in  tlie  treatment  of  the 
"tailings,"  or  sands  from  which  all  the  metal  has  been  extracted  which  could  bo 
saved  in  the  mill.  The  tailings  are  usually  turned  into  the  neai-est  watercourse, 
(many  mills  being  so  situated  as  to  have  no  facilities  for  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs,) and  the  right  to  nse  them  rented  to  other  patties.  Many  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  their  concentration,  but  the  one  in  genoi'al  use  ia  extremely  simple. 
It  consists  merely  in  passing  the  sands  through  shallow  sluice  boxes,  tlie  bottoms 
of  which  are  covered  with  tnict  blankets.  The  fall  of  these  sluices  is  cotisider- 
ahlo  to  prevent  packing  of  the  sands,  but  the  stream  of  water  if  regulated  so  as 
to  cover  the  blankets  with  a  thin  sheet  only.  In  this  way  the  heavy  metalliferous 
particles  are  retMned  in  passing  over  the  i-ough  surface  of  the  blankets,  the  lighter 
sands  passing  off  in  the  water.  After  a  sluice  box  has  been  running  several 
Lours,  the  water  is  turned  off,  tlie  blankets  washed  in  a  tank  of  water,  and 
returned  to  their  places.  This  constitutes  the  entire  treatment.  When  the 
tank  is  nearly  full  of  ttulings,  it  is  emptied  and  the  resulting  mass  considerably 
increased  in  value  by  the  ebmination  of  waste  sands,  is  ground  and  amalgamated 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Latterly  this  has  become  quite  an  extensive 
branch  of  our  mining  business,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  good  return  on  the  capital 
employed. 

The  following  items  are  takenfromthereportof  the  surveyor  general  for  1866  : 

Details  of  blanket  tcashings  in  Six-mile  caftonfar  1366  and  1867. 
Number  of  mills  discharging  tilings  into  the  canon,  12. 
Probable  number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  1866,  100,000. 
Estimated  value  of  tailings  saved  and  worked  in  1866,  $72,000. 
Saving  per  ton  of  ore  woi^ed,  72  cents. 
Length  of  sluices,  22,000  feol. 
Coat  of  sluices,  820  000. 

Estimated  value  of  tailing  eaved  and  worked  in  1867,  $164,000. 
Saving  per  ton  of  ore  worked  in  1867,  «)  64, 
Average  valnc  of  tailing'  saved  per  ton,  $20. 

These  items  show  only  a  portion  of  the  operations.  The  total  value  of  all 
tailings  saved  in  this  manner  was  probably  about  $200,000  for  1866,  which  will 
be  doubled  for  1867.  These  figures  can  only  be  considered  approsimations,  but 
they  serve  to  show  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  gross  loss  is  saved  by  tl 
means,  and  how  large  a  field  is  yet  open  for  it 
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SECTION    XVII. 

YIELD  OF  THE  MINES,  NET  PROFITS,  ETC. 

The  following  tables,  taken  iiom  the  oironlar  of  the  San  I'Vancisco  Stock  and 
Eschange  Board,  will  be  found  of  interest  in  this  connection  t 

TaUe  of  (he  products  of  some  of  fJie  principal  mines  in  Yirffinia  and  Gold  HUl; 
also  slioiving  dividends  paid  and  assessments  levied  on  tlie  same  durinij  the  year 
ISGG. 


Compony. 

Bullion  produceJ. 

m-Me-a.il. 

L 

(15,000 

184,800 

SS"- 

1,805,800 
1,  W9, 7ffi 

fs  "■' 

175,000 

910,157 

m.-ns 

176,000 
33,10) 

18,000 

1,313.357 

£34,000 

S7,953 

SOS,  000 

11,261,741 

1,794,400 

'      ' 

Production  of  VuUionh'j  Storey  county  during  tJie  year  ending  Becemlxr  31, 1SC6. 

January ^816,430  43 

February 971,643  46 

March 


September, . 

Oeiober 

Novembfir  ., 


Total 14,167,071  55 


In  United  States  emrency  this  represents  a  value  of  §18,073,034,  ( 
federal  taxes  were  paid  as  follows': 
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Production  of  hiUlion  in  Slorc;/  coutdj/ for  (lie  first  seven  months  o/1867. 

JanoMj $1,330,833  80 

February 1,333,811  63 

March 070,786  78 

April 1,567,427  60 

May 1,784,724  25 

Juna 1,594,794  22 

Total 8,501,377  98 

July l,6ia,559  75 

Total ]0,114,9ar  03 

Note. — The  montli  of  Marcli  waa  cliaracterized  by  the  most  severe  snow-stona 
■which  Laa  yet  been  experienced  in  Virginia.  The  roads  were  nearly  impassable 
for  two  weeks — to  snch  an  extent,  indeed,  that  fli"owood  rose  from  $16  to  $45  per 
cord,  and  waa  scarcely  obtfunable  even  at  that  price.  The  mills  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  mines  were  entirely  out  off  from  new  snpplies  of  ore,  and  reduced 
only  sncli  reserve  as  had  been  accumulated;  hence  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
monthly  production  of  bullion. 

Tahh  of  assessments  levied  on  Comstock  mines  during  ilic  first  six  months  of  1867, 


c™ 

pnnr. 

Ui.,.^. 

2d  quarter. 

J5,SO0 
25;  000 

$1S.6C0 

so, ceo 

■    is 

islooo 

43;  Z 

226,780 

S26;T80 

Dividends  of  leading  claims  on  t?te  Comstock  lode. 


C^,^y. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

Sa^^ 

Vooo 

60,009 

jiao,ooo 

is 

70  000 

as 
Is 

S'wo 

turiinon 

Hate&Korcr™ , 

1;H 

s,ooo 

243, 000 

450,200 

475,000 

F-    t         IrlfiOT 
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$SO,tlOO 

$20,000 

"mM- 

Vooo 

iipooci 

4s;66o 

48,000 

m,ooo 

3e.m 

no,  000 

193,000 

IM.OOO 

109,  coo 

1M,000 

90,000 

Ft 

' 

The  aggregate  j"iel(l  of  the  Comstock  lodo  since  ita  opening  has  been  so  fully 
spoken  of  in  tbo  preliminaiy  report,  that  I  shall  here  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
comparison  of  the  operations  of  1866  with  the  firet  six  months  of  the  present 
year. 

Although  the  first  table  does  not  show  the  entire  yield  of  the  mines  for  1666, 
which  reached,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  sum  of  $14,167,071,  it  will  answer  as  a 
basis  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  in  this  district 
for  the  year,  inasmuch  as  mines  owned  by  private  companies,  the  returns  of  which 
are  not  madepublic,  are  generally  worked  only  while  they  prove  profitable,  or  at 
any  rate  yield  sufficient  bullion  to  cover  the  actual  espenses  of  their  development. 

Dy  striking  out  of  the  assesBnient  table  the  items  relative  to  the  Lady  Brian 
and  Daoey  mines,  which  are  not  on  the  Comstock  lode,  we  have  the  following 
result : 

DividendB  paid  during  1S66 $1,794,400  00 

ABsesameats  paid  dm-ing  1866 1,232,380  00 

Net  profit  forthe year  1866 662,020  00 

Eq^nal  to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  mines  under  consideration. 
Ihe  table  shows,  however,  that  ootof  the  11  mines  producing  bullion,  only  seven 
realized  sufficient  over  working  expenses  to  warrant  them  in  dietribntmg  the 
suipluB  to  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  These  dividends  show  the 
net  profits  of  the  seven  mines  for  the  year  1866  to  be  the  following  percentage 
of  the  gi'oss  yield.  Gould  and  Cuny  15.5,  Savage  20,  Hale  and  Norcross  29, 
Imperial  10,  Empire  6.5,  Yellow  Jacket  9,  and  Crown  Point  17. 

The  first  bLs  months  of  1867  show  a  very  m^ked  improvement  on  J866;  for 
there  is  not  only  an  actual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  assessments  levied,  but  an. 
inci-ease  in  the  number  of  dividend-paying  mines,  a  very  great  advance  on  tha  ■ 
production  of  bullion,  and  a  really  gratifying  improvement  in  the  percentage  of 
pi'oflt  on  the  gross  operations. 

From  the  tables  it  wUl  be  seen  that  during  this  period  dividends  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  amount  of  $1,968,300,  fi:om  which  deduct  the  assessments  of 
8380,280,  and  there  remains  $1,587,930  as  the  net  profit  on  $7,064,653,  or  about 
22  per  cent,,  agiunst  five  per  cent,  for  the  year  1866.  This  result  is  due  to  many 
causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  freedom  irom  litigation,  final  settlement 
of  conflicting  interests,  i-ednced  cost  of  milling,  and  small  expenditures-  for  neces- 
sary outside  improvements.  In  1866  the  latter  item  was  unusually  heavy. .  To 
such  causes  as  these  may  we  look  for  the  improved  financial  condition. of  mining 
interests  on  the  Comstock  lode. 

Tlie  actual  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in  our  mines  is  a  difScult  question 
to  approach,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  so  many  uncertain  and  fluctuatJnj 


24 
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1  the  preliminary  report,  aa  fully  as  the 


and  has  probably  been  spoken  of 
jnfoi-mation  at  command  will  allow. 

The  Saal'rancisco  Bulletin  gives  the  following  figures  sliowing  the  aggregate 
gain  in  the  market  value  of  15  of  our  leading  mines  during  the  past  year ; 


Co„,. 

Jolj  1,  1S66. 

Janiiarj  1,1867. 

Jalyl,iaOT. 

«349,6D0 
173  640 
IK,  MO 
540,400 
99,810 
570,000 

ew^ooo 
i?on,oo9 

308;  000 

■sao^ooo 
s-jiiooo 

$1»,000 
7S;500 

as 

804,000 

■•as 

i9S,eoo 
i.ereiooo 

9  000 
1,488:000 

-^ 

'■^.^ 

z^^Z 

5,739,780 

7, -Mi,  800 

' 

Using  the  valuation  for  July  1,  1867,  the  dividends  paid  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1867  {deducting  assessments)  would  show  a  profit  on  the  gross  operar 
tions  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  33  per  cent,  per  annum  io'v  this  period.  The 
majority  of  our  mining  stocks  are  held,  however,  for  purely  speculative  purposes, 
and  fluctuate  in  value  eo  greatly  and  incessantly  that  such  a  calculation  is  of 
little  value,  most  stockholders  depending  for  their  profits  on  sadden  lises  in  the 
value  of  their  property,  caused  by  favorable  developments  or  sUUful  '■'  manipula- 
tion," ratlier  than  on  the  dividends  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  mines.  These 
have  been  looked  upon  too  much  in  thelightof  means  by  which  to  "bull"  stocks, 
and  too  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  by  stockholders  on  the  means  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained. 

Instances  are  not  wantmg  where  they  have  been  paid  out  of  borrowed  capital, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  made  only  by  working  the  mine  in  a  ruinous 
manner.  Many  thousand  tons  of  rock  have  been  worked  during  the  past  year, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  firomthe  mines  imtJl  such  time  as  it  could 
be  worked  more  cheaply  than  at  present.  Had  the  stockholders  of  the  mining 
companies  looked  to  the  actual  profits  of  mining  enterprises  for  their  remuneration, 
they  would  have  extended  to  i-ailroad  matters  a  helping  hand,  and  could  have 
been  realizing  to-day  on  low-gi-ade  ores  a  profit  of  $10  or  $18  per  ton,  instead 
of  $i  or  85.  The  feav  of  temporarily  reducing  the  value  of  their  mining  stocks 
■by  granting  such  assistance  has  always  stood  in  the  way.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity, however,  of  better  modes  of  transportation  has  at  length  been  realized,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  anothei-  year  we  shall  have  the  means  of  greatly  reducing 
the  cost  of  mining  and  milling  operations  at  our  command,  and  so  increasing  the 
amount  of  our  legitimate  profits. 

The  Costs  ahd  Losses  is  Silvek  MnfiNG.— ^Thero  aro  few  facts  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  that  deserve  more 
immediate  attention  than  the  costs  and  losses  which  attend  gold  and  silver 
mining. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  exhibit  dettals  connected 
with  the  subject  of  silver  mining  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  reference  than 
an  elaborately  written  treatise.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  mine  named  have  been 
selected  for  compihng  these  tables  because  they  were  more  convenient  and  correct 
than  any  others  at  our  command,  and  because  this  mine  affords  a  fair  sample  of  a 
well-maoaged  .enterprise  in  Nevada. 
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Similai'  tables  liave  not  been  prepared  for  gold  mining,  because  Uie  books  of 
no  gold  mining  company  affoi^d  the  necessary  data  for  their  compilation. 

Table  Ko.  ]  ia  a  complete  balance  sheet  of  this  company's  operations  for  six 
months,  exhibiting  everj'  detail  of  ita  expeuditnro  for  tliat  periwl,  divided  under 
appropriate  heads.  This  table  explains  the  iramcrous  expenses  attending  silver 
mining,  the  excessive  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
non-productive  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  developing  a  mine. 

Table  Ko.  2  shows  the  proportions  of  the  precious  metals  saved,  and  lost; 
gives  the  names  of  the  various  mills  at  which  the  ore  was  worked.  This  por- 
tion of  the  suWect  is  very  suggestive,  as  exhibiting  tlie  fact  that  some  of  th^e 
mills  return  a  larger  per  cent,  of  metal  than  others.  This  table  also  exhibits 
tho-varying  proportions  of  g^Dkl  and  silver  in  the  bullion  saved  by  the  various 
mills,  which  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  processes  used  for  its  extraction. 
This  important  feature  in  the  table  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  the  books 
of  the  company  shoivn  the  depths  and  localities  from  whence  tko  era  reduced 
had  been  exti-acted. 

It  is  suggestive  also  to  mark  that  the  loss  of  metal,  according  to  assay,  foots 
\i]>  S-171,155  17,  wMlc  the  total  quantity  saved  only  amounts  to  $816,979  62, 
out  of  $1,388,132  79.  Of  32  lots  sent  to  mill,  only  two  returned  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  fire  'assay  value ;  this,  too,  in  one  of  the  best  managed  companies, 
and  when  the  mills  ai-e  boasting  of  the  improvements  in  their  machinery  and 
processes.  Wliat  must  have  been  the  waste  duiing  the  early  days  of  silver 
mining,  before  the  present  incomplete  experience  had  been  attained! 

That  the  present  enormous  waste  of  the  pi-ecious  metals  by  custom  and  com- 
pany's mills  might  be  avoided,  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
companies  which  re-workthe  tailings  throivn  away  by  these  mills.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Virginia  City  there  are  several  mil^  of  flumes,  all  lined,  with  blankets,  which 
require  hmidreds  of  men  to  change  every  few  hours.  Tho  taOings  tlias  collected 
yield  a  larger  profit,  according  to  the  coat  of  their  production,  than  the  ores 
worked  in  the  mills.  Nearly  one-thu-d  of  the  bullion  shipped  from  Storey  county, 
Nevada,  is  obtained  from  the  waste  of  the  nulls  collected  in  these  flumes. 

Table  Ko.  3  shows  the  total  product  o£  this  mine  for  a  year;  exhibits  tho  per- 
centum  of  metal  to  the  orej  the  costs  of  production  and  reduction.  It  is  hoped 
these  tables  will  be  carefully  studied,  as  they  contain  much  valuable  information 
conveniently  arranged  for  reference, 

TABLE  No.  1. 
Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of  29,4041^^^  tons  of  ore  during 
the  year  ending  March  \,  1867,  hy  the  Hale  and  A'orcross  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  Nevada. 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  coat  of  production,  &sc. — Continued. 
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Detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  produGlion,  IfC. — Continued. 
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Bullion  Product  of  the  Comstock  Lode, — The  foregoing  tables,  from  the 
Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  show  the  bullion  product  of  the  lead- 
ing claims  on  tho  ComBtock  lode  (luiing  the  yeai  1S67,  as  compared  with  1866. 
The  bulUon  pi-oduct  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  claim  has  been  estimated  for  the'  last 
sis  months  of  1SC7.  The  total  prodnct  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities  at  $17,500,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada  have  yielded  during  the  same  period 
S2,500,000,  making  tho  total  prodnct  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1867, 
820,000,000.  The  average  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  is  shown  in  table  8,  on 
tho  workings  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross,  being  about  66  per  cent,  silver,  and  34 
per  cent.  gold.    In  the  outside  districts  the  proportion  of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

AsSAX  Offices,  &C. — There  are  fonr  assay  offices  ia  Vir^nia  and  threo  in 
Gold  Hill ;  some  few  of  the  mining  companies  assay  their  own  bullion. 

Tho  amalgam  is  usually  retorted  at  the  mill  and  delivered  to  the  assayer  in 
the  foiTo  of  "  crude  bullion."  After  melting  and  reiining  it  is  assayed  by  the 
ordinary  pTOcess  of  cupellation  with  lead,  the  accuracy  of  these  assays  being 
checked  from  time  to  time  by  tlie  humid  method. 

The  charge  on  bullion  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco  is  one  per  cent.,  and 
on  coin  from  San  Francisco  to  Virginia  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.,  the  latter 
being  somewhat  the  highest,  to  cover  the  extra  risks  of  loss  and  robbery. 


STAGE  EOUTES  CENTEING  AT  OR  PASSING  THROUGH  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

KouTE  No.  1.  Virginia  to  S'acrammh,  via  the  Central  Pacific  SaUroad,  with 
which  it  connects  at  Cisco  depot.  Two  coaches  daily  each  way.  Faro,  including 
raib-oad  charges,  from  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  $20 ;  from  "Sacramento  to  Vir- 
ginia, 825.  This  route  crosses  the  SieiTa  by  the  Conner  Lake  Pass,  the  one 
selected  by  tho  0.  P.  B.  E.  Tho  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  is  very  heavy, 
and  sleighs  rem  from  tho  terminus  of  the  railroad  to  ivithin  30  miles  of  Virginia.. 
During  the  winter  of  1866  and  1867  they  ran  for  a  short  time  into  Virginia 
without  chan^ng. 

Route  No.  2.  Virginia  to  Sacramento,  tiia  Ptacervilk  and  tJtc  Sacramento 
Valley  railroad,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City,  Empire,  Carson,  and 
Genoa,  connecting  ivith  the  railroad  at  Shingle  Springs.  One  coach  daily  each 
way.  This  route  crosses  the  Sierras  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Snow 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  heavy.  During  the  severest  portion  of  the 
winter  sleighs  run  from  the  summit  nearly  down  to  Carson  valley.  Before  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  nearly  the  entire  freighting  business 
between  California  and  Nevada  passed  over  this  route.  At  the  present  time  the 
Donner  Lake  road  takes  probably  three-fom'ths,  and  will  gradually  secure  the 
balance  as  the  r£ulroad  approaches  Virginia. 

Route  No.  8.  Overland  route,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  States,  passes 
through  Virginia,  one  coach  arriving  and  departing  daily.  Passengers  com- 
pete the  joumev  to  Sacramento  by  either  of  the  two  previously  mentioned  routes. 
Faro  to  Austin  tVom  Virginia,  about  $15 ;  to  Salt  Lake,  $70 ;  to  the  eastern  rail- 
road terminus,  $100. 

Route  No.  4.  Virginia  to  Carson,  passing  through  Gold  Hill,  Silver  City, 
and  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  5.  Virginia  to  BayUm,  passing  through  Gold  Hil  and  Silver  Cily, 
one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  6.  Virginia  to  Washoe  and  Ophir,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  No.  7.  Virginia  to  Idaho  Territory,  passing  through  tho  Humboldt 
county  settlements,  one  coach  each  way  every  other  day.  This  line  connects 
with  the  stages  on  route  No.  1,  at  Hunter's  crossmg  of  the  Tmckeo  river,  about 
24  miles  from  Vh^nia. 
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KouTE  No.  8.  Fast  freight,  via  Bonner  LaTx  and  the  C.  P.  It.  Ji.,  one  coacli 
each  way  daily.  Brings  perishatle  freight  to  Nevada,  carrying  passengers  only 
fium  Nevada  to  California,  the  amotmt  of  return  freight  being  Email, 

Route  No.  9.  Fast  freight,  via  PlacervUIe  and  the  Sacramento  VaUeg  railroad, 
details  the  same  as  route  No.  8. 

KouTE  No.  10.  Fast  freJgU  to  Belmont-,  in  Central  Wevada,  via  Austin,  one 
coach  each  way  weekly.    Carries  freight  and  passengers  both  ways. 

llouTE  No.  11.  Fastfreight  to  Belmont,  one  coach  twice  a  week  each  way, 
carrying  passengers  and  freight. 


STAGE  LINES  CENTRING  AT  CAESOS  CITY. 

EouTE  No.  1.  Carson  to  Dai/ton,  via  Empire,  one  coach  each  way  daily. 

Route  Ko.  2.  Carson  to  Wasfwe,  via  FranUown  and  Ophir,  one  coacli  each 
way  daily. 

koUTB  No.  3.  Carson  to  Aurora,  via  Genoa  and  Wellingtot^s  station,  one 
coach  each  way  every  other  day.  The  mimes  at  Pinegrove  lie  a  few  miles  to  the 
cast  of  Wellington's.  At  Genoa  this  i-outo  connects  ivith  stages  for  Silver 
mountain  and  Markleeville,  and  at  Aurora  with  stages  for  Blind  Springs,  Foi-t 
Independence,  Kearsarge,  and  Owen's  Eiver  valley. 

The  majority  of  these  routes  have  heen  established  for  several  years,  and,  as 
will  he  seen  by  the  following  table  of  pcstal  routes,  usually  receive  govemment 
aid,  in  the  form  of  subsidies  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails.  But  few  of 
them,  especially  those  operating  between  distant  settlements  and  through  thinly 
settled  conntries,  oonld  exist  without  such  assistance.  Though  suffering  less 
severely  from  Indian  depredations  on  this  side  of  the  Bocky  mountains  than  on 
the  eastern  slope,  these  lines  of  travel,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  require  the 
presence  of  soldiers  to  make  them  safe  modes  of  communication. 


SECTION    XVIII. 

VIKGINIA  AND  ADJACENT  DISTRICTS-FACILITIES  FOR  OBTAINING  FUEL 
CoAi., — No  coal  deposits  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Virginia,  Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Doi-ado  c^on,  a  few  miles  from  Dayton,  where 
inferior  lignite  is  found  associated  with  triassic  (?)  limestones  and  shales,  and  at 
Ciystal  Peak,  on  the  Tmckee  river,  new  the  California  State  line,  where  lustrous 
black  lignite  is  found  in  small  quantities,  in  recent  geological  deposits.  In  the 
Palmyra  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Como,  a  small  vein  of  lignite  is  also  found, 
but  none  of  these  localities  can  be  relied  npon  for  a  supply  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  outlay  of  capital.  Many  other  points  have  been  located  aa  coal  lands,  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever,  the  deceptive  appearance  of  some  metamorphio  or 
igneons  rocks  having  misled  persons  ignorant  of  geolo^cal  formations  into  costly 
and  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.* 

The  entire  district  is  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel.  When  the  mines  on  the 
Comstook  lode  were  first  discovered,  the  sun-ounding  monntains  were  covered 
mth  a  scanty  growth  of  sci'ubby  pines,  (known  as  the  piaon  or  pinenut,)  and  a 
variety  of  juniper,  generally  called  cedar.  This  supply  has  been  entirely  exhausted, 
the  nearest  remaining  timber  of  these  kinds  coming  to  the  market  from  tho  mountsuns 
east  and  south  of  Dayton,  and  north  of  Virginia,  both  localities  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place  of  consumption.  Even  at  these  points  the  amount  easily  acces- 
sible is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  compels 
'  Soe  article  on  coal  deposits  of  NevBda,  section  3,  page  312. 
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the  lumbermen  to  pack  tlic  wood  on  moles,  frequently  two  or  three  miles  to 
pkees  which  are  accessible  to  wsgons.  This  and  the  distance  from  market 
makethepricehigh,  ranging  from  Sl4  to  $16  per  cord.  Thepiaon  isconadered 
the  most  valuable  firewood,  being  a  hard,  resinous,  fine-grained  Tariety,  growing 
from  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  commands  about  $2  per  cord  more  than  the 
cedar.  The  whole  district  will  ere  long  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  practically 
inexhaustible  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevadaa.  Even  now  large  quantities  of  fire- 
wood are  brought  fi-om  this  source,  though  the  fuel  is  considered  inferior  to  the 
piuon.  There  are  many  mills  working  ore  from  the  Comsloek  mines,  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  teams  haiiling  ore  to  these  points  bring  return 
loads  of  firewood  or  lumber.  Ijarge  quantities  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river 
yearly,  a  distance  of  60  to  100  hundred  miles  from  the  forests  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  to  Empire  City,  in  Eagle  valley,  and  ai'e  shipped  from  that  point  to 
the  mines  and  mills.  The  vicinity  of  Carson,  Washoe  valley  and  Galona  also 
yield  an  abundant  supply,  but  a  wagon  freight  of  12  to  18  milea  keeps  the  price 
at  about  the  figures  mentioned. 

Consumption  of  Fikewood  asd  Lumber. — The  following  table  shows 
approximately  the  daily  consumption  of  firewood  in  the  district : 

Cords. 

By  hoisting  works  on  mines -.        70 

By  mills  crashing  ores - - .- - 378 

For  domestic  use 120 

Total 5r>b 

The  average  cost  of  this  firewood  will  be  about  $10  per  cord  or  SE5,6S0  per 
day,  giving  a  yeai-ly  total  of  over  $2,000,000,  Of  this  sum  at  least  60  per  cent, 
is  paid  for  hauling  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  lumber  and  mining  timbers  in  the  district  will  reach  some- 
where near  25,000,000  feet,  (board  measure,)  of  which  about  17,900,000  feet  are 
used  in  and  around  the  minus  on  tJie  Comstock  lode.  The  total  annual  value 
of  this  branch  of  business  will  not  fall  far  short  of  $800,000  per  annum. 

Other  Mihiirai.  Deposits. — The  mining  district  under  consideration  may 
bo  called  exclusively  a  silver  region,  its  other  minei-al  deposits  being  reLitively 
of  small  value. 

GrOLD  ocoure  in  small  quantities  in  many  of  tlie  ravines  along  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Sierras,  and  Cold  cafion  was  worked  as  a  placer  mine  before  the  discovery 
of  silver ;  but  both  of  these  operations  have  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Copper  Ores  are  found  in  many  localities,  both  east  and  west  of  Carson,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  copper  mining  remunerative  in  Nevada,  with  the  existing 
high  rates  of  labor,  transportation,  and  supplies  have  prevented  their  development. 

Ikon  Ores  are  abundant  in  the  monntfuns  southwest  of  American  Flat,  and 
about  fonr  miles  south  of  Virginia,  but  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  working, 
and  not  likely  to  be  of  value. 

Lead  Ores  contraning  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  occur  frequently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Galena,  in  Washoe  county.  The  mines  have  been  opened 
to  some  extent,  passing  into  the  hands  of  several  difierent  parties,  who  have  failed 
to  work  them  profitably,  though  admaably  situated  as  regards  both  water  power 
for  concentration  and  fuel  for  smelting.  The  galena  is  associated  with  conside- 
rable quantities  of  mispickel,  which  renders  careful  sorting  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  marketable  lead,  but  the  manner  of  the  association  is  such  that 
no  difficulty  need  arise  on  this  account. 

Plumbago  of  inferior  quality  is  found  extensively  in  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Carson  river,  a  few  miles  from  Empire,  but  has  never  been  utihzed.  It  also 
occura  between  Vii^nia  and  Washoe,  in  the  Washoe  mountains,  and  at  one  time 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

^  SuLPHDE  occurs  at  the  Steamboat  Springs,  condensed  in  the  earth  from  the 
ri^ng  vapors,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity. 
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LiiiESTOTJE  of  fine  quality  is  plenty  in  tLe  mountains  east  and  south  of  Virginia. 

NuuBER  OF  Mining  Locations  Claimed  and  Opened. — Tie  number  of 
mining  claims  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  mining  recorders  of  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  does  not  fall  far  short  of  5,000.  If  to  these  are  added  other  claims 
throughout  the  district  under  consideration,  the  number  will  not  fall  far  shoii  of 
8,000.  Whftn  we  compare  this  number  ivith  the  claims  on  which  work  is  being 
dono  at  the  present  time,  (probably  not  more  than  50)  we  begin  to  realize  the 
character  of  tho  ivild  mining  fever  which  raged  here  from  1860  to  1863.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  claims  at  present  lying  untouched  are 
worthless,  lllauy  of  them  developed  ore,  but  tw)  low  in  quality  to  pay  a  profit 
at  the  time  they  were  abandoned.  Still  all  the  claims  which  may  at  any  time 
in  the  future  become  valuable  mil  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  8,000  locations  having  no  foundation  whatever,  and  many  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  even  by  the  locators  themselves, 

COST   OF    MATERIALS. 

The  following  table  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  iDuatration.  Tho  few  articles 
used  in  the  mines  not  occurring  in  this  table  are  added  at  the  end,  the  average 


Materials  consumed  at  the  Gould  ^  Curry  mill  during  the  year 
her  30,  1866. 

ending  Novem- 

"- 

Qnnntiiy. 

Cost. 

Averago  price. 

3li 
^■| 

3,888 

138 
34^608 

•m 

a,3eo 
4a 

'  43 
0,751    . 

SI6S,B30  OD 

a, 193  CO 

97  00 
17,338  00 

a:  487  CO 

1, 615  00 

35,  013  00 
914  00 

aooo 

3,087  00 

'■■US 

'II 

17*00 

347  00 
24S0O 

6,ai5  00 

3,833  00 

$14  Ta 
(pcrJI)         42  40 

gS-:::::::;::;:;::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

fpcrfon)..150  00 

$37  50  per  ton. 
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PoPTJLATiox  or  Towss. — In  the  aljscacc  of  census  tables  it  is  estremely 
difficult  to  ^v6  accurate  information  on  this  head.  The  population  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  may  heestimated  at  aboutthe  followingflguies,  which  will  probably 
be  found  rather  over  than  under  the  marli : 

Virginia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City 12,000 

1, 000 

-1, 000 

1,  000 


Carson.. 

"Washoe 

Dayton 

Empire 

Tho  entire  district  under  consideration 20,  000 

Of  this  nnmbcr  about  1,500  arc  employed  directly  in  the  mines,  and  about 
1,200  in  the  various  mills,  the  remainder,  whether  engaged  in  farming,  lumber- 
ing or  in  trade,  being  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  mining  interest  for  their 
support.  "VVcre  it  not  for  its  mining  attractions,  the  district  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  I'emained  tho  desert  it  was  in  1859,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Com- 
stock.  Previous  to  that  time  it  supported  only  a  scanty  population,  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  the  annual  emigration  over  the  plains. 

Price  of  Laboe. — Miners  receive  from  S3  50  to  $4  per  diem,  and  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  brakomen  and  engineers,  from  $5  to  S8.  Mill  hands  cam 
from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  the  responsibility  of  their  positions. 

Mode  aiiD  Cost  of  Livug  — The  following  list  of  prices  current  for  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  is  taken  Jiom  the  daily  papers: 
Flour,  per  100  pounJs  $6  00  ci$G  50 

California  bacon 
Culifoiiila  hams 
Eastern  bacon 
Eastern  bam 
Butter,  rancb 
Butler,  eaatern  firkin 
Green  coffee  per  pound  Rio 
id  Java 
papers 
a  petib 
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12^8 


20  a 


Cheese,  nen  Californ  i 
Candles,  per  pound 
Corn-meal   per  pound  m 

Lard,  Caliiuin  a  per  pound  2o  a 

Crosbed  sugar  per  pound  ll  a 

Brown  sugar  per  pound  16  a 

Powdered  sugar,  per  pound  2j 

Golden  eirup   per  g'kllon  1  SO  a  S 

Tea,  blael.  Comet  per  pound  1  12  a  1 
Tea,  ?reen  Comet  per  poacd  1  21  o  1 
Tea,  Japanese  pei  poucd  1  OU  a  1 

Plug  tobacco  85  a  I 

Salt,  10-pound  sacks  75 

Snlt,  5-pound  SAiks  50 

Even  in  the  towns  a  large  proportion  of  the  populatio 
or  hotels,  at  rates  varying  fiom  $S  to  $12  per  week.  Many  mills  are  s< 
that  thej  arc  compeUed  to  keep  a  boardmg-house  for  the  men  employed,  in  which 
case  they  are  usually  paid  so  much  a  month  including  their  board.  This  system 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  tho  unsettled  disposition  of  much  of  our  population, 
who,  in  spite  of  oft-repeated  warnings,  are  yet  ready  to  believe  that  eveiy  new 
mining  camp  discovered  is  better  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
rush  to  it  accordingly,  in  tho  hope  of  making  the  "big  strike"  which  shall  bring 
them  wealth  and  comfort  in  a  day,  instead  of  winning  them  by  the  old  well-tried 
rule  of  patient  industiy  and  perseverance.  There  are  many  signs,  however,  of 
improvement  in  this  respect;  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  come  to  look 
upon  Nevada  as  a  permanent  homo  are  very  few,  indeed. 

House  servants  receive  from  $30  to  $40  a  month.   Many  Chinamen  are  employed 
in  this  capacity  at  about  the  same  wages. 


Salt,  3-pound  sacka $0  35 

Whiskej,  Monougabela 5  00  i46  00 

Wbiskey,  Bourbon 4  00  a  6  00 

Whiskey,  (juart  bottles 1  25  a  1  50 

Coal  oil,  per  gallon 1  20  a  1  50 

Eggs,  p*r  donen 624 

Eggs,  petbos50dozett 50 

Mackerel,  per  kit 5  00 

Mackerel,  per  barrel 18  00  oSO  00 

Trout,  Lake  Tahoe 20  a      25 

CodflBh,  per  pound 20  a      25 

''almon,  salt,  per  pound 20  a      25 

Salmon,  smoked,  per  pound  ,      20  a      25 

Salmon,  fresh,  per  pound 

Herrings,  fiesb,  per  pound  .. 

Herrings,  salt,  per  pound 

Potatoes,  per  pound 

Potatoes,  sweet,  per  poand  .. 

Cabbage,  per  pound 

Gieeu  peas,  per  pound.. 

Asparagus,  per  pound 

Onions,  per  pound v  a      lu 

Beets,  per  pound 4  a        5 

Tarnips,  per  pound 4a        5 

board  at  restaurants 
situated 
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The  great  majority  of  private  residences  in  this  <Iistriot  are  built  of  wood. 

Henefits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  irs  Beanches, — The  Central 
Pacific  railroad  at  the  nearest  point  will  be  about  20  miles  distant  from  Virginia. 
Jiven  were  there  no  railroad  connection  between  the  two  points,  wo  should  yet 
feel  tbe  advantage  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  in  more  rapid  and  ceitain  com- 
munication *vith  the  seaboard,  and  in  reduced  rates  of  freight.  But  its  benefits 
are  likely  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  lino  from  Vir^nia  to 
a  point  on  the  Trackee  river,  about  36  miles  east  of  the  State  lino.  This  line 
has  been  carefully  surveyed,  its  chief  features  being  enumerated  in  tho  following 
abstract : 

Length  of  road  from  the  Savage  mine  in  Virginia  to  the  Tmckee  river  and 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  20  miles. 

Total  length  of  road,  22  miles. 

Total  elevation  to  be  overcome,  1,996  feet. 

Average  gi'ade  per  mile,  115^^  feet. 

Heaviest  grade  per  mile,  180  feet. 

Minimum  curve,  radius,  300  feet. 

I'ercentage  of  striught  line,  65. 

Total  estimated  cost,  including  equipment,  &c.,  $1,105,743. 

Total  estimated  revenue  per  annum,  81,368,320. 

Probable  net  profits,  60  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue. 

This  line  follows  a  hillside  grade  along  the  Washoe  mountains  to  a  point  Ij 
miles  north  of  Virginia,  where  it  descends  into  Long  valley,  and  folfowa  the 
vaters  of  that  valley  to  the  Trackee  river.  These  flow  through  smooth  valleys, 
OMasionally  interrnpted  by  deep  gorges  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty  precipitous 
bluffs  of  trachyte  or  basalt;  but  in  all  cases  the  bottom  of  the  cafion  is  oompMar 
lively  smooth,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  constraction  of  a  good  road  with- 
out being  compelled  to  adopt  a  hillside  grade,  except  in  one  instance,  for  about 
IJ  miles.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  good  road  can  be  built  for  a  very 
moderate  outlay,  though  the  route  lies  through  very  i-ough  and  broken  moun- 
tains. 

A  preliminary  reconnoissanco  of  this  route  was  made  early  this  spring,  and  the 
detailed  location  has  just  been  completed  with  very  flattering  prospects.  The 
importance  of  the  early  completion  of  this  road  to  the  mining  interest  of  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  beyond  calcnlation.  Its  efieets  will  be  felt  in  the  i-educed  price  of 
freight  on  general  mercliandise,  in  the  reduced  cost  of  firewood  and  Inmber,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  working  ores  at  present  valueless  fc-om  their  too  poor  quality. 

At  the  present  time  about  30,000  tons  of  general  merchandise  are  bi-ought  fi-om 
California  to  Nevada  annually  for  consumption  in  this  district,  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  about  $1,800,000.  Through  railroad  communication  with  Sacra- 
mento will  result  in  a  saving  of  upwards  of  6900,000  per  annum,  of  which  about 
10  per  cent,  or  $90,000  may  be  credited  to  the  Virginia  and  IVnckee  raili^oad. 

The  roa<l  will  also  make  the  pine  forests  of  the  SieiTa  Nevadas  easily  accessible 
from  Virginia,  and  from  this  source  both  lumber  and  fii-ewood  can  bo  supplied  to 
Virginia  and  Gtold  Hill  at  a  reduction  of  fully  35  per  cent,  on  present  i-ates.  The 
following  details  of  the  probable  business  of  the  road  are  from  the  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  J.  E.  James.  The  figures  show  the  present  actaal  consumption 
in  the  localities  where  the  opening  of  raih-oad  communication  ivith  the  Trackee 
river  and  the  Central  Pacific  rwli-oad  would  affect  their  price: 

According  to  the  eBtiniate  of  parties  likely  to  he  well  informeil,  firewood  can  be  delivered 
at  the  Truclieo  tei'tniims  of  tlie  roaii  at  $3  or  $3  CO  per  cord.  Tbej  propose  to  cut  tbis  fire- 
wood in  the  Sierras  and  float  it  down  the  Truekee  river.  Logs  are  at  present  furnished  to 
Eastman's  san-mill  (only  a  few  miles  bighernp  the  river)  from  this  source,  showing  the  plan 
to  be  feasible,  and  fiimiBbing  data  On  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Supposjng,  however,  that 
these  estimates  are  too  low,  and  that  lie  price  at  the  tenniiius  is  $5  per  cord,  your  company 
can  supply  the  entire  demoiid  of  Vir^nia,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City  at  glO  per  cord.  In 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  tbis  would  be  14  per  cord  less  than  ruling  rates  to  large  c 
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and  86  or  %7  less  llian  is  usually  pai3  by  private  familiea,  and  would  certainly  control  tlffi 
entire  business,  shown  by  the  aceompaDjing  tables  to  be  ais  tbilows : 

For  mills  as  per  schedule,  daily 223ciord3. 

For  mines  aa  per  schedale,  daily 72     " 

For  domestic  use &>     " 

Total 35S    " 

The  present  price  of  timber  and  lumber  for  mining  purposes  ranges  from  $28  to  §30  per 
1,000  feet,  board  measure. 

In  the  report  of  the  county  assessor  to  the  surveyor  general  of  the  State,  for  1366,  tho  cost 
of  delivering  logs  and  manufacturing  them  into  lumber  at  Russell  &  Crowe's  mill,  at  Empire 
City,  is  given  at  $12  per  1,000  feet,  which  is  probably  not  fur  from  acorrect  estimate.  These 
logs  are  floated  down  the  Carson  river  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  miles,  from  the  foreatB  of 
Alpine  county,  California.  Lumber  can  be  manufactured  on  the  Trnciee  at  rates  eijually 
favorable,  thus  enabiicg  your  company  to  place  it  iu  the  market  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
$21  per  1,000  feet,  The  following  coudeneed  statement  shows  neariy  the  present  aunu^ 
consumption : 

EoQuired  by  mines J7, 910, 100  feet. 

Koquired  by  mills 920,000     '■ 

Required  for  other  purposes 5,000,000     " 

Total; 93,830.100     " 

We  have  then  tho  following  result  per  annum  : 

Saving  on  127,800  corda  of -wootl,  at  S5 S639,  000 

Saving  on  23,800,000  feet  lumber,  at  87  pei- 1,000 16G,  600 

Saving  on  30,000  tons  mercliandise 90,  000 

803,  GOO 
equal  to  $1  50  on  every  ton  of  ore  raised  from  tho  minea. 
Wo  again  quote  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  : 

The  facilities  affordett  by  the  Tructee  river  will  doubtless  create  an  immonso  basiness  in 
Uie  transportation  of  low-^ade  ores  to  that  river  forreduclion  by  water-power.  Competent 
judges  estimate  that  rockyielding  $19  per  ton  can  be  reduced  with  profit  both  to  mine  and 
mill  by  taking  advantage  of  its  capabilities.  All  persons  at  all  familiar  with  our  mines  are 
aware  of  tbe  vast  amount  of  low-grade  ores  now  standing  in  the  Comstock  mines.  We 
believe  that ), 000  tons  of  this  class  of  ore  would  be  eitrnctod  daily  in  a  short  period  after  the 
completion  of  the  road,  but  allowing  for  tbe  gradual  growth  of  the  traffic,  have  based  our 
estimate  on  500  tons  daily  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

On  a  basis  of  500  tons  daily,  there  would  he  from  this  s(jurce  alone  an  increase 
on  the  annual  production  of  bullion  as  follows :  180,000  tons,  averaging  $15 
per  ton,  $3,700,000  or,  supposing  the  quantity  to  be  inci-ease<l  to  1,000  tons,  tho 
amonnt  would  be  $5,400,000. 

This  bullion  can  be  secured  to  circulation  in  no  other  way. 

Neither  will  the  advantages  cease  at  this  point.  The  ability  to  work  $15  orea 
to  advantagewill  immediately  enable  many  mines  at  present  lying  idle  to  resume 
operations,  and  very  materially  lessen  the  annual  assessment  list,  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  reduced  cost  of  working  will  gradually  cause  the  removal 
of  other  mills  to  the  Truckce.  If  all  the  ores  y^tb  worked  at  that  point  the 
saving  to  tho  commnnity  would  amonnt  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000  per  annom, 
equal  to  nearly  seven  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  per  annum  of  the  Comstock 
lode.  The  minimmn  cost  of  mining  oi-es  has  probably  been  reached;  we  must, 
therefore,  look  to  improvements  in  the  mode  and  cost  of  reducfioUj  as  an  offset 
to  the  iucreased  expenditure  necessary  to  deeper  mining  operations,  if  we  would 
keep  our  net  pro&ts  at  their  present  position. 
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SECIIOy    IIX. 

THE    SUTEO    TUNNEL. 

One  of  tlie  most  impoitant  ontLipiUes  councctcd  with  the  mining  interests  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  the  proposed  Sntro  tunnel,  hriefly  referred  to  in  prelim- 
inary report. 

The  magnitude  of  the  woik,  its  bearing  upon  the  future  yield  of  the  mines 
located  upon  the  Comstock  lode,  and  its  probahle  influence  in  demonstiating  the 
continuity  of  mineral  lodes  in  depth,  in  other  parts  of  out  territory,  ivhere  the 
conditions  maybe  similar,  have  been  set  forth  in  various  reports  upon  the  subject. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  body  composed  of  highly  intel- 
ligent men,  some  time  since  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
proposed  tunnel,  as  being  a  work  beneficial  to  the  mechanical  interests  of  tho 
coast.  The  foUoiving  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report,  which  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate document : 

Yield  OP  Bullion. — These  mines  baro  now  a  world-wide  reputation ;  the  yield  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  Comstock  lofle  far  osi      ■■■■■'  

The  aniinal  produce  for  Ihe  past  five  years  hi 
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The  total  annual  production  of  silver  in  the  world  in  1854  ia  stated  by  Profeseor  Whitney 
at  $47.443,a00.  The  bullion  obtained  from  the  Comstock  lode  in  1B66  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
more  than  one-third  in  valae  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  1854.  Mexico,  in  its  miist  flour- 
ishing days,  from  1795  to  ISIO,  produced  an  annual  average  of  $24,000,000  from  several 
thousand  mines.  After  1810,  when  the  revolution  took  place,  Ibe  yield  of  (he  mines  fell  in 
some  years  to  as  low  a  Cgure  as  $4,500,000,  but  tbe  average  from  18J0  to  I9S5  shows 
8IO,OOi),000.  At  the  present  time  tho  entire  product  of  Meiico  dooa  not  exceed  that  of  tho 
Comstocit  lode. 

ThecelebiatedminesofPotosittvera^ahout84,000,000per  annum  for  300  years;  those 
on  the  Veta  Madre  (mother  vein)  of  Guanajuato  about  13,000,000  for  an  equal  period,  and 
the  mines  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Company,  on  the  Biscanya  vein  in  Mesico,  over  $400,000 
for  the  last  110  jears,  or  a  total  of  $44,000,000,  a  less  amount  than  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Comstock  lode  in  the  last  three  years. 

Profits  of  Mining,— The  immense  yield  of  bullion  from  tho  Comstock  lode  will  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  profits  realized  by  tho  owners  have  been  proportional  to  the  yield,  but 
this  lias  not  been  tbe  case. 

It  ia  true  that  the  Tulae  of  bullion  obt^ned  by  some  companies  has  greatly  exceeded  tbe 
current  expenses,  as,  for  esample,  the  Gould  and  Curry ;  the  net  profits  of  which  amount  to 
over  $3, 000,000.  But  some  oiher  companies  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  and  realized 
little,  and  some  nothing  at  all.  We  have  no  accurate  figures  tor  the  earlier  years,  but  com- 
paring the  dividends  with  the  assessments  levied,  wo  find  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
mines  has  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses.  In  lS65the  dividends  paid  amount  to  $1,900,000, 
aoa  the  assessments  levied  to  Si,95U,O0O,  or  $60,000  more  than  the  dividends. 

Ill  1866  tho  dividends  paid  were?l, 794,400;  the  assessments  levied,  {1,332,380,  Dividends 
over  assessments,  (562,020.  In  the  first  years  of  operations  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the 
expenditures  for  machinery,  which  had  to  be  transported  from  Cahfomia  across  tbe  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  for  tbe  erection  of  costly  reduction  works,  and  for  other  permanent 
improvements,  together  with  the  extrav^ant  prices  paid  for  reducing  ores  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  absorbed  nearly  tlie  whole  produco.  Latterly,  the  only  increase  of  expense  has  been 
in  mining  operations ;  as  greater  depths  were  reached  a  largo  amount  of  prospecting  or  dead 
work  baa  to  he  done,  and  additions  made  to  the  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery,  almost 
counteibalaneing  the  leducHott  in  tbe  cost  of  crushing  the  ore,  of  labor,  and  of  freight,  and 
we  conscijuently  find  that  tbe  ^gregate  profits  of  the  mines  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  bear 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  production. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  of  reducing  ores  will  gradually  diminish  froni  year  to  year,  and  on  tho 
completion  of  tlia  Central  Pacific  railroad  frosn  Sacramentotothevalley  of  theTruckee  river, 
which  will  certainly  be  efiectod  in  the  year  1868,  the  price  of  transportation  from  SanFranasoo 
to  the  mines  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  average  rates  iieretofote  paid.  But  we  do 
nothelievethatany  reduction  of  expenses  on  these  items  which  can  be  made  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  working  the  mines,  after  a  few  years,  when  greater  depths  are 
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attained,  if  the  present  system  of  pwmijing  out  tfie  water,  and  of  raising  tbo  ere  and  rafase 
througii  Ebafts  to  tbe  surface,  is  continaedi 

In  the  lale  leport  of  R.  H.  Stretch,  esq,,  Slate  minoralo^st  of  Nevada,  we  find  it  slated 
that  47  sleani  eagioea  are  nofi  in  operation  on  tiieCornetocI;  lode,  which  answer  all  the  present 
reqairements,  but  every  addition  to  tlie  deptJi  demands  additional  power,  correspondent 
augmentation  of  capital  invested  in  machinery,  and  a  larger  annual  demand  for  fuel.  Tbe 
little  wood  lliere  was  originally  in  the  vitunity  of  Virginia  City  was  Ion);  aince  exhausted :  it 
lias  now  to  bo  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  monn- 

ns,  and  as  the  nearer  timber  is  destroyed,  it  must  be  hauled  a  greater  distance  and  at  an 


_  .._je  into  consideration  the  cost  of  machinery,  of  annual  additions  and  repairs,  and 
of  consumption  of  fnol,  wages  of  employes,  delays  caused  by  brealsing  of  pnmps,  expense  of 
explorations,  obstacles  in  securing  good  ventilation  and  increase  of  heat  with  the  depth,  and 
the  financial  result  of  past  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  tte  mode  now  adopted 
of  working  these  mines  cannot  long  be  prosecuted  with  profit  to  the  owners. 

The  result  of  similar  operations  in  other  countries,  as  furnished  by  Humboldt,  Ward,  St. 
Clair  Dupoit,  and  other  writers,  conveys  an  instructive  lesson  to  persons  interested  in  min- 
ing cnlerptises.  These  authorities  agree  that  mining  l!rora  tbe  surface  most  always  prove 
suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  when  the  position  of  the  mines  will  allow  tbe  construc- 
tion of  adits  or  tunnels,  which  will  drain  the  water,  ventilato  the  mines,  and  diminish  tbe  cost 
of  removing  the  ore  and  valneless  material. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "Assay  Politique  sur  laNouvelleEspagne,"publiBhedinl803,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Vela  Madre  of  Guanajuato,  a  lode  much  resembling  the  Comstock,  exclaims : 

"It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  mines  of  such  richness  have  no  tunnels  for  draining,  when  the 
neighboring  ravines  of  Cata  and  Marfil  and  the  plains  of  Tumascatio,  which  are  below  the 
level  of  the  lowest  works  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  would  seem  to  invilfi  the  miner  to  com- 
mence works  which  would  serve  for  drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  faciliiies  for  trans- 
porting materials  to  the  smelting  and  amalgamation  works," 

A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  whom  Humboldt  questioned  in  regard  to  this  wunt  of  wisdom, 
replied  "that  the  excavation  of  o.  general  tunnel  would  bo  a  work  very  expensive,  and  per- 
haps impossible,  oaaccoaatof  the  vianlefKaioaataoag  the pTOpTietOTsvf  the  differealmines." 

THE  Valehciana  Mine.— Upon  this  lode  is  loc<3«a  tbe  celebrated  Valenciana  mine, 
which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was  first  opened  by  Ohrogon,  a  young  Spaniard,  who,  with- 
ont  means,  commenced  prospecting  on  a  part  of  the  vein  which  up  to  that  time  bad  been 
unproductive. 

After  undeiTjoing  many  privations,  he  at  last  Btmck  an  immense  body  of  ore,  from  which 
alone  was  extracled,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1787,  to  tbe  Hlh  of  June,  )79J,  the  sum  of 
$14,764,492  of  silver,  out  of  134,988  tons  of  ore.  Seiioc  Obregon,  afterwards  known  as  tbo 
Count  of  Valenciana,  became  the  richest  man  in  Mexico,  and  probably  in  tbe  world,  at  that 
time.  As  greater  depths  were  attained,  the  increase  of  expense  became  such  that  tbe  mine 
ceased  to  yield  a  profit,  and  before  Che  breaking  ont  of  the  levolntion  in  1810,  it  was  allowed 
to  fill  with  earth  and  water.  In  18*25,  this  mine,  together  with  many  others,  fdl  into  tbo 
hands  of  a  wealthy  English  company,  who  expended21  months  in  droning  it  of  water,  but 
tbe  expenses  of  mining  and  pumping  were  so  great  that  afl«r  some  years  the  lower  works 
were  again  abandoned. 

TiiF,  Enolisu  Eeal  del  Monte  Company. — The  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  expe- 
rience made  by  any  foreign  company  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  the  English  Real  del  Monte 
Company. 

They  became,  in  the  year  1823,  the  possessors  of  the  Biscanya  and  several  other  veins,  tbe 
former  having  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  having  yielded  large  amounts  of  silver, 
prior  to  1749.  At  that  date  an  intelligent  miner,  named  Bustamente,  concluded  to  run  an 
adit,  or  tunnel,  in  order  to  effect  their  drainage.  He  labored  long  and  patiently,  and  was 
supplied  with  means  by  Don  Pedro  Terreros,  who  continued  the  work  after  the  decease  of 
Bustamente.  In  1759  the  vein  was  reached,  after  ronning  a  tunnel  9,000  feet  in  length, 
cutting  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  GOO  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  exposing  to  view  an  immense 
body  of  ore.  Terreros,  in  the  12  succeeding  years,  drew  from  his  mmes  a  clear  profit  of 
$6,000,000;  ho  obtained  tbe  title  of  Count  of  Eeglft  by  the  munificence  of  bis  d--''-  ■- 
the  Court  of  Madrid ;  he  presented  Charles  HI  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  (one  " 
constructed  at  Havana  of^the  most  costly  material,)  and  accommodated  him  bi 
loan  of  81,000,000,  no  part  of  -which  has  been  repaid. 

His  successor,  the  second  count,  continued  the  working  of  Iho  mines,  but  m. . 
profit,  for  iho  npper  portions  of  the  vein  being  worked  out,  be  was  compelled  to  gi  .. 
adit,  and  the  water  encountered  required  1,200  horses  to  pump  it  out,  at  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  Sa30,(M)0.  After  struggling  for  many  years,  and  after  a  depth  of  324  feet  under  the 
adit  had  been  reached,  the  work  was  abandoned,  and  the  mine  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

It  was  in  this  state  when  the  English  Eeal  del  Monte  Company  took  possession ;  thoy 
expected,  by  substituling  powerful  steam  machinery  for  the  horse  whims  which  bad  been 
employed  by  the  Mexicans,  to  make  tbe  mir:es  ag«n  profitable.  The  result,  however,  was 
very  disastrous,  for  in  tbe  2'f  years  they  held  the  mines  the  expenditures  were  S15,381,63S; 
while  tbe  total  yield  was  110,481,475,  showing  a  loss  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
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TJiey  first  erected  two  steam  engmos  of  36-ine(i  cjlindera  eacb,  which  freed  tlio  mine  from 
water  to  a  depth  of  3S4  feet  under  Uieadit;  at  this  point  anotier  one  was  required  and  erected 
of  M-ioch  cylinder,  by  which  tbe  working  was  carried  fo  734  feet  under  lie  adit ;  but  here 
again  iheeuRioes  were  oTerpowered,  and  still  another  engioe  of  75-inoh  cylinder  was  erected. 

Mr,  John  Bnchan,  tbe  superintendent  of  the  mine,  in  one  of  his  reports,  made  in  1852,  says: 

"After  tbe  mine  had  reached  a  depth  of  710  feet  under  the  adit  (1,310  feet  below  the  sur- 
face) the  diffieultics  of  drainage  had  so  increased,  both  from  augmented  quantity  of  water 
and  the  greater  height  to  raise  it  to  the  point  of  discharge,  that  three  powerful  steam  engines 
could  barely  stem  the  coming  waters  of  the  mine. 

"With  the  increased  difficulty  of  drainage,  seeing  three  bunches  of  ore  worJieil  out,  and 
ft  debtof  Slo,000,000  still  outstanding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  tho  English  adventurers  were  at  last  exhausted. 

"  Oad  the  company  prosecuted  a  projected  deeper  drain  tunnel,  it  would  bave  secured  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  mines  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  the 
first  Count  of  Kegla  distiuj^uished  bimself  and  made  the  fortune  of  his  family  by  driving 
tho  present  adit ;  the  second  count  reached  down  324  feet  below  it,  being  the  limit  to  which 
the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit  by  horsepower  drainage.  The  English  company,  by 
tho  powerful  aid  of  steam  machinery,  carried  down  tbe  workings  to  720  feet  below  the  adit; 
but  here  we  find  another  limit  to  profitable  working,  as  Hie  deeper  excavations  of  the  Bis- 
canya  vein  are  again  abandoned  to  fill  with  water. 

"  A  deeper  adit,  which  bad  to  be  driven  a  distance  of  33,500  feet,  had  been  commenced  by 
the  second  count.  The  English  company  unfortunately  adopted  the  more  speedy  plan,  as  it 
was  snpposed,  of  employing  steam  engines,  instead  of  the  slower  but  surer  plan  of  driving 
borne  the  deep  adit,  which  could  have  been  done  with  the  investment  of  but  little  more 
capital  than  that  expended  in  applying  steam  engines,  and  would  no  doubt  have  given  a 
very  different  turn  to  the  fortune  of  tbat  company." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Kobertson  thus  relates  the  financial  history  of  this  company: 

"The  London  Real  del  Monle  Company  commenced  working  on  a  magnificent  BWties 
then,  under  the  infiuonce  of  a  panic,  suddenly  deserted,  in  tbe  most  critical  time,  their  judi- 
cious and  indefatigable  agent  at  tbe  mine,  and  the  result  has  been  ucmiligated  ruia.  The 
mania  in  London  at  the  time  (1R23  to  1825)  was  so  strong  and  so  general  that  no  expenditure 
wa3  for  a  moment  grudged.  People  thought  Ihey  were  laying  out  tens  to  receive  back 
thousands,  so  they  paid  up  their  lens  with  surprising  alacrity.  The  management  in  London 
of  many  of  the  new  companies  under  the  reaction  was  miserably  bad,  and  in  tbe  end  many 
of  the  shareholders  were  completely  ruined  and  retired  to  cottages,  there  to  abandon  forever 
their  '  Chateaus:  en  Espagne.' 

"In  1825,  the  late  Mr.  Kinder,  tbo  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Heal  del  Monte  Company, 
was  ofiered  $8,000  for  each  of  his  30  shares  of  $500  paid  up  in  tbat  concern  ;  he  refused  to 
sell,  tbat  is,  he  would  not  take  ^0,000  for  what  had  cost  him  $15,000.  Tbe  reaction  set 
in,  and  down  went  all  shares.  In  ]845-'46,  those  of  Real  del  Monte  were  to  be  hod  at 
Sl2  50  each ;  that  is,  Mr.  Kinder'g  30  shares,  which  in  1325  were  worth  $240,000,  had  grad- 
ually dwindled  down  to  $375 '.  The  company  was  all  but  bankrupt ;  no  move  assessments 
were  listened  to;  and  the  debts  could  not  be  paid  with  unsalable  engines,  though  tbeykept 
up  tbe  steam,  nor  yet  with  stones,  although  s^ver  was  in  them.  The  shares  have  siui%  gone 
to  nil!  no  one  will  have  them  fenced  in,  aa  they  ate  with  unknown  responsibilities  and 
debts.  In  vain  did  their  new,  active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising,  though  prudent  manager 
and  agent,  Mr.  Buchan,  write  to  the  shareholders  to  take  heart  and  not  to  throw  away  theiv 

Eroperty,  They  had  been  panic-stricken  in  the  first  instance,  they  bad  got  sick  of  the 
usiness  in  the  second,  and  in  this  last  and  most  helpless  fit,  they  entered  into  negotiations 
for  tbe  sale  of  the  property  to  a  Mexican  company.  Ahajgainwaa  struck,  and  the  perpetual 
lease  of  Real  del  Monte,  with  everything  on  it,  passed  from  the  hands  of  tho  Real  del  Monta 
bondholders  for  an  old  song.  Tho  entire  sum  paid  was  $130,000,  for  a  business  on  which 
$7,000,000  had  first  and  last  been  expended;  and  even  of  the  mite  to  bo  recovered,  three- 
fourths  were  not  to  go  into  the  bands  of  the  bondholders  at  nil,  but  to  bo  appropriated  in 
Real  del  Monto  itself  in  the  liquidation  of  sums  still  due  lo  the  servants  of  tho  old  company. 
What  a  winding  up  '.  Shares  once  worth  $3,000  eacli,  now  not  worth  30  cents '.  and  the 
actual  movable  property  on  the  estate,  in  houses,  workshops,  machinery,  crushing  establish- 
ment, timber,  wood,  iron  implements,  utensils,  steam  engines,  horses,  horned  cattio,  mules, 
and  many  valuable  miscellaneous  materials,  must  bo  worth  altogetlier  soma  millions  of 
dollars.  The  house  of  Uegia  alone  cost  a  million  and  a  lialf,  and  now  is  valued  at  a  million 
of  dollars— all  gone  for  JiaO,000. 

"Thus  did  Real  del  Monto  pass  from  tbe  Counts  of  Regla  in  Mexico,  and  thus  has  it 
passed  from  the  luckless  shareboldera  in  London — the  first  paying  the  penalty  of  personal 
extravagance,  theolhetan  equally  severe  one  of  wild  speculation  and  injudicious  manage- 
ment. It  is  now  in  wiser  hands  than  theirs,  and  prosperity  dawns  again  on  this  olmost 
national  establishment  or  colony." 

This  history  of  tbe  Real  delMontemineteaches  a  valuable  lesson,  confirlncd  by  the  result 
of  almost  every  similar  enterprise  in  Mexico.  They  show  iJiat  alter  a  cctt^n  depth  has  been 
reached  .ind  no  drain  tunnels  consttucled,  the  mines  have  been  abandoned  and  tho  proprie- 
tors ruined. 
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St.  Clair  Duporl,  who  published  a  work  on  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  ]S43,  gives  a  general 
sketch  of  miniug  operations,  which  is  a  perfect  representation  of  recent  experience  iu  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.    He  sajsi 

"  Opening  a  mine  by  accident,  somebody  discovers,  guided  by  the  croppinga  elevated 
above  the  soil,  qnartz  contaiuiog  some  metal.  Ho  exposes  some  pieces  to  wliit«  heat,  and  if 
he  dis'jivera  thereou  globales,  or  pearls  of  silver,  he  takes  up  the  claim.  The  discoverer 
now  seeks  partners  with  capital  to  woik  this  claim,  as  generally  the  means  of  one  man  are 
not  snificient  for  sueh  an  enterprise.  At  first  they  generally  seek  to  extract  the  ore  by  fbl- 
lowlog  down  on  Che  vein,  and  open  a  number  of  shafts  along  its  course ;  bat  in  the  same  ratio 
OS  these  shalls  increase  in  depth  the  water  increases  too ;  galleries  aotl  Dew  shafts  become 
necessary,  and  fioolly,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  largest  portion  of  the  yield  has  been 
eipendea  in  such  operatious,  particularly  in  mines  which  ore  not  extraordinarily  rich  in 
minerals,  the  work  has  to  stop  on  account  of  bad  tat  and  abundance  of  water,  the  improve- 
menls  being  of  no  dirther  use. 

"  The  owners  now  look  for  new  partners  ;  if  the  vein  presents  probabilities  of  richness  nt 
r  depth,  persons  can  be  found  who,  for  a  portion  of  the  stocic,  generally  foe  half, 
I  tbe  necessary  means,  which  is  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  yield  of  the  mine. 

"After  the  water  has  been  removed,  and  the  shafts  and  galleries  are  made,  and  really  rich 
uie  is  found,  then  commences  tbe  good  time  of  the  mine.  Arrived  at  a  depth  where  silver 
generally  is  ahnndant,  and  when  the  espenaes  to  bring  the  water  and  ore  to  the  surface  are 
not  too  great,  mining  is  a  good  pajing  business ;  that  is  what  is  called  in  the  miner's  lan- 
guage 'la  bonanxa.'  This  time  is  hoped  for  with  ardent  desire,  not  only  by  the  owners  of  the 
mine  and  the  miners  employed,  but  also  by  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  this  case  labor,  and 
nil  necessary  articles  for  mining,  are  in  demand,  and  well  paid  for ;  the  money  earned  witli 
ease  is  spent  freely,  and  everybody  in  the  whole  mining  region  Laving  any  claims  is  full  of 
hopes  to  strike  it  equally  rich.  The  bniMings  for  the  I'eduetion  of  ores  are  now  erected,  and 
very  often  in  a  style  altogether  too  costly  for  theit  use.  Next,  undergronnd  worts  are  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  hoistingof  ore  and  water.  In  case  the  mines  in  'tonaitiia' belong  to 
private  individuals,  these  works  are  executed  on  a  substantial  basis,  with  a  view  of  usetnl- 
ness  for  the  future.  But  iu  most  cases,  when  a  mine  is  divided  amongst  a  nnmher  of  share- 
holders,  they  present  such  a  diversity  of  ideas  that  they  ofttn  cannot  agree  upon  anything  at 
all,  except  to  extract  the  most  money  from  their  mine  in  the  shortest  lime  possible,  without 
even  looking  ahead  for  a  few  months.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  Und  one  single  well- 
worked  gallery  in  sueh  mines.  The  richest  ore  is  torn  from  the  mine,  and  less  rich  ore 
remains  untouched  to  be  taken  out  when  '  la  bonanza'  ceases.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  in  limed  of  prosperity  a  soiall  portion  of  the  yield  is  not  spent  to  make  new  developments. 

Arakdokment  of  the  Mime. — "  The  pay  streak  once  traversed,  and  the  increased  depth 
rendering  the  price  of  extraction  too  considerable,  th^  '  bonanza '  ceases.  The  less  rich  ore 
left  in  the  mine  is  now  taken  out,  and  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  being  tlio  keeping  down 
of  the  water,  the  lower  qualities  of  ore  arc  abandoned. 

' '  The  reserved  middle  class  of  ores  will  pay  expenses  to  explore  tbe  mine  for  a  while,  but 
the  time  arrives  when  a  day's  work,  or  tho  value  of  a  pound  of  ore,  ceases  to  pay,  and  the 
mine  is  thereafter  entirely  abandoned." 

The  author  of  the  above  description  of  mining  operations  in  Mexico,  written  25  years  ago, 
could  not;  have  given  a  more  trutbfal  account  of  operations  in  the  Comstoek  lode  had  be 
spent  the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  Virginia  City.  Oat  mining  companies  have  been  pur- 
suing exactly  tho  same  course,  and  have  followed  in  tho  footsteps  of  their  Mexican  prede- 
cessors. Euin  of  the  owners  and  abandonment  of  the  mines  has  been  Ibe  I'esult  there ;  ruin 
and  abandonment  mnst  follow  upon  the  suicidal  course  pursued  here. 

Mining  in  Europe. — If  we  turn  to  Europe,  however,  we  find  that  mining  is  carried  on 
with  intelligence,  economy,  and  with  a  view  to  permanency.  In  England  but  few  mines 
are  located  at  any  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  deep  drainage  by  adits  is 
impossible.  But  each  mine  has  its  adit,  however  small  its  depth  may  lie  beneath  the  surface, 
and  in  slating  tbe  depth  of  shafts  in  England  they  are  given  from  the  adit  downwards  ;  what 
is  above  tho  adit  is  not  counted  at  all. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  is  the  great  adit  in  Cornwall,  of 
which  an  English  writer  says; 

"The  advantages  of  woiTiing  mines  by  adits  are  well  shown  at  the  United  mines,  near 
Redruth,  where  an  adit  has  been  driven,  comraencin;r  only  a  lew  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which,  with  its  branches,  has  a  length  of  from  SO  to  40  miles,  and  a  depth  under  the  mines 
of  from  180  to  420  feet.  By  means  of  this  work  a  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal  is 
effected  amounting  to  34,000  Urns  per  annum.    This  magnificent  undertaking  was  completed 

Miner  in  Ger»l*ny.  —The  mines  in  Germany  present  by  far  the  finest  field  for  studying 
mining  operations  reduced  to  a  science.  There  mining  schools  and  learned  professors  have 
for  years  prepared  youn^  men,  who  were  to  he  placed  in  chaise  of  mines,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  varied  branches  required  of  mining  engineers.  It  is  owing  quite  as 
much  to  intelligent  management  as  to  tho  low  rates  of  wages  that  mines  are  profitably 
worked  in  Germany  which  would  bo  eonsidorcd  valueless  in  California  or  Nevada.  There 
we  see  tbe  most  complete  systems  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  mines  placed  beyond  the 
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usual  contlQgeceics  of  such  enterprises,  yielding:  nearly  nniform  dividends,  aud  regarded  by 
capitalists  as  good  security  for  inyestmeat. 

THEFRiEBERGBisxaiCT.— A  few  years  since  it  was  proposed  to  dram  theFrieberg  min- 
ing district  fay  an  adit-level  of  the  estiaordinary  lengtb  of  2i  miles,  which  would  cut  tlio 
vein  at  a  mean  depth  of  3,000  feet.  This  plan  was  Tigoroualy  supported  by  Von  Beust  and 
other  eminent  mining  engineers,  and  received  Ihxs  sanction  of  tue  Sftson  government.  This 
gigftnlic  work  has  not  jet  been  commenced,  but  a  deep  adit  is  noiv  being  driven,  which  will 
drain  the  mines  400  feet  below  (he  present  deepest  natural  drainage,  and  will  have  a  length 
of  a  tittle  over  eight  miles.  It  is  eight  feet  wide,  nearly  10  (eet  high,  and  rises  in  the  whole 
distance  12  feet  G  inches. 

Tu  the  Havz  district  some  mines  have  attained  an  immense  depth.  Tho  mine  of  Andreas- 
berg  has  a  depth  of  2,450  feet,  beingoneof  the  deepest  mines  in  the  world;  adits  have  been 
there  for  centuries,  tha  largest  of  which  was  completed  three  years  ago. 

The  Ernst  Avgust  T[jnnel,— We  make  the  following  condensed  extract  from  a  report 
made  by  Dr.  Geissler  concerning  this  great  work,  called  the  Ernst  August  tnnnel,  after  the 
late  King  of  Hanover: 

"On  lhe22d  of  June,  18f)4,adrain  tunnel  wi 
est  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  To  explaii 
sary  lo  give  the  following  details ; 

"The  mines  of  the  Harz  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  c, ,._r-— ^  -r r,-  - 

to  be  drowned  out  by  water  beyond  redemption.  In  the  course  ot^  time  the  explorations  in 
those  mines  went  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  reached  a  depth  of  3,000  feet.  While  the 
higher  situated  galleries  ceased  to  yield  pay  ore  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  exceedingly  rich 
ores  diseovored  in  the  lowest  levels  could  not  be  reached  on  account  of  great  bodies  of  water, 
which  pumps  and  engines  could  not  roaster,  and  the  lower  levels  had  to  be,  for  tho  time 
being,  abandoned. 

"There  have  been  drain  tunnels  in  the  Harz  for  a  long  time,  which  were  used  as  canals 
for  tho  transportation  of  ores.  Already  at  tho  commencement  of  the  16th  century  mechani- 
cal means  to  remove  the  water  from  the  mines  were  insufficient,  and  drain  tunnels  were  con- 
siructad  at  that  oaily  period.  The  first  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1525,  another  in  1548,  one 
ill  1551,  and  stii!  another  in  1573.  By  aid  of  these  tunnels  mining  was  continued  in  those 
districts  for  200  yeaia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  became  difficult  ngain  to 
master  the  water. 

"  In  1799,  another  deep  tnnnel — having  a  length,  including  galleries,  of  57,000  feet,  or 
nearly  II  miles — was  completed.  But  this  also,  afterwards,  was  considered  insufHcient  for 
future  purposes,  for  notwithstanding  additional  engines  might  have  been  used  for  a  while, 
their  dimensions  and  cost  in  mines  which  had  reached  such  an  enormous  depth  would  have 
been  very  great.  And,  after  all,  the  surest  and  cheapest  way  for  water  lo  be  removed  is  by 
its  natural  tlow ;  the  engines  have  enough  to  do  in  pumping  the  water  up  to  the  Ernst  August 
tunnel,  as  that  gives  the  deepest  natural  drainage  which  can  ever  be  obtained. 

Description  op  Tunnel.— "In  1850,  after  careful  surveys  and  due  consideration,  the 
construction  of  the  Ernst  August  Tunnel  was  resolved  upon ;  it  was  to  commence  at  Gittelde, 
a  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  it  was  estimated  that  22  years  would  be 
reijuired  for  its  completion,  but  it  only  took  a  little  over  half  that  time,  for  it  was  entirely 
completed  in  12  years  and  11  months.  Nine  shafts  had  been  sunk,  from  which  Id  gal- 
leries or  drifts  were  run,  and  one  from  the  mouth,  so  that  the  work  progressed  from  19  differ- 
ent points.  The  connections  were  made  with  such  perfection  that  they  conld  not  be  recog- 
nized after  tbey  were  completed. 

"This  tunnel  has  a  uniform  fall  of  5 1^  inches  to  each  G30feet,  or  1  in  1,400;  its  height 
is  eight  feet  three  inches ;  its  width,  five  leot  sis  inches,  and  its  shape  that  of  an  egg.  The 
water  has  a  sufGcient  depth  to  allow  the  use  of  long  flat-hoats,  for  the  transportation  of  ore. 
A  part  of  the  water-course  is  covered  over,  to  he  used  as  a  sidewalk  for  the  miners." 

Necessity  OP  A  Tunnel  to  the  Comstock  Lode.— We  hare  thus  far  reviewed  tho 
results  of  mining  experience  where  drain  tunnels  have  not  been,  and  where  they  hevo  been 
(constructed,  ana  the  conclusion  yonr  committee  arrives  at  is.  that  a  deep  drain  tunnel  to  the 
Comstock  lode  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  mining  operatii'ns,  but  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
thesooneritisconstmcted  the  more  benefit  will  bedenved  therefrom,  and  without  it  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  the  abandonment  of  those  mines  before  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Thenecessity  of  the  funnel  having  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  it  remains  lo  show  that 
the  ore  which  will  probably  be  obtained  from  these  mines  will  justify  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  first  question  to  he  examined  is,  whether  the  ore  In  the  Comstock  lode  extends  to  an 
unlimited  depth.  This  question  has  been  so  ably  handled  by  Baron  lUchthofeu,  an  eminent 
geologist  of  the  highest  European  reputation,  that  we  content  ourselves  by  giving  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  upon  this  subject,  in  February,  1365,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Sntro  Tnnnel  Company.  For  a  more  detailed  aoconnt 
of  the  geology  of  the  Washoe  conatry  we  refer  to  his  able  report,  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of 

Continuity  of  .the  Comstock  Lode. — The  learned  Baron  says;  ''The  value  of  a  deep 
tunnel  will,  of  course,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  question  whether  these  mines  will  ever  bo 
worked  to  considerable  depth;  that  is,  whether  tho  Comstock  vein  will  extend  furdown,  and 
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whether  it  will  retain  its  metalliferous  oh araeler  i a  depth.  Both  questions  nil!  have  to  bo 
decided  from  the  Blntty  of  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  Comstock  vein,  and  from  compai 
tag  the  reanlts  with  tbe  observations  at  such  mines  in  other  countries  ivhich  have  alreiwly 
been  worked  to  great  depth.  My  eiperience  on  the  Comstock  vein  is  based  oa  close  and 
repeated  examiDatioos  of  nearly  all  the  mines  on  its  course.  1  believe  I  concur  with  almost 
eveijbody  who  has  had  eqtiftl  experience  about  them,  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  true  fissure 
vein,  of  extraordinary  length,  and  extending  downwards  much  further  than  any  mining 

works  will  ever  be  able  to  be  carried  on.     It  would  bo  *--  ' — '' —  ' '"  ■' '  — 

reasons  which  lead  most  positively  to  this  conclusion, 
as  a  fact,  and  the  number  of  those  wbo  consider  it  as  a 
is  fast  diminishing. 

"As  to  the  downward  continuance  of  the  ore-bearing  character,  every  instance  goes  to 
show  that  the  average  yield  in  precious  metals  remains  about  the  same  at  every  depth. 
Some  mines  had  accumulations  of  ore  near  the  surface,  (Ophir,  Mexican,  Gold  Hill:)  in 
others  tbey  commenced  very  near  under  the  surface,  (Gould  and  Curry,  Poloai,  Yellow- 
Jacket,  Belcher ; )  at  others,  again,  considerable  mork  had  to  be  done  before  bodies  of  ore  of 
any  amount  were  struck,  (Chollar,  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill,  Uncle  Sam,  andolliers;) 
and  some  which  had  no  oro  heretofore,  appear  to  have  good  prospects  to  find  it  soon.  Tbe 
jact  that  some  rich  bodies  of  ore,  which  wore  found  near  the  surface,  gave  out  at  a  depth  of 
a  few  hundred  feet,  induced  the  common  belief  that  the  Comstock  vein  was  becom log  poorer 
in  its  lower  parts.  But  the  explorations  of  tbe  last  few  months  have  entirely  defeated  tiis 
opinioD.  On  the  contrary,  the  enormous  amouot  of  bullion  which  is  being  produced  by  tbe 
mines  at  present  may  almost  appear  to  prove  that  tie  vein  is  improving  in  depth.  Bitt  this 
conclusion  is  probably  equally  fallacious,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  mines  have 
been  developed  at  different  levels  and  ore  is  being  extracted  from  several  of  those.  Hoisting 
works  and  the  mode  of  extracting  the  ore  have  also  been  improved,  and  of  course  help  to 
increase  the  daily  produce.  This  average  equality  of  the  produce  of  the  vein  at  different 
levels  is  not  only  true  for  the  amount  of  oro  extracted  but  also  for  its  yield.  The  rich  body 
of  ore  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines  forms  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  as  none  of  equal 
average  percentage  in  silver  and  gold  has  been  found  again.  Even  the  relative  proportion 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore  has  not  undergone  any  material  change,  though  the  bullion,  on 
account  of  the  more  imperfect  process  ol  reduction,  contained  at  first  proportionally  mote 
gold  than  at  present. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  equality  of  average  produce  and  yield  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  llie  vein  will  continue  downward  to  any  depth;  besides  the  very  obvi- 
ous theoteticai  conclusion  that  vast  amounts  of  silver  c«nW  not  be  carried  into  the  fissure 
frrm  the  overlying  or  enclosing  rocks,  but  naturally  bad  to  rise  from  unknown  depths, 
through  the  channel  of  the  fissure  itseif,  to  be  deposited  in  it  where  the  conditions  for  sbbli- 
inatiDU  or  precipitation  were  given  in  its  open  space ;  experience  in  other  countries  by  no 
means  shows  of  «  regular  decrease  or  increase  in  yield  as  of  common  occurrence,  though 
either  of  them  may  happen.  More  commonly,  the  produce  of  true  fissure  veins  in  precious 
metals  has  been  found  to  bo  about  constant." 

The  Baron  wrote  the  above  over  two  years  ago ;  the  explorations  made  since  that  time  in 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  other  mines,  strongly  confirm  the  views  expreased  by  him. 

Nearly  all  writers  who  have  specially  studied  tho  question  of  the  continuance  of  mineral 
veins  in  depth  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  mill  give  au  extract  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  au  eminent  French  writer,  M.  Bnrat.    He  says : 

"In  all  countries  where  isolated  veins  are  worked,  a  large  number  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  and  taken  up  again ;  abandoned  becanso  accidents  or  barren  streaks  rendered  the 
working  burdensome,  aud  afterwards  taken  up  t^in,  when  they  have,  by  the  ^d  of  capital, 
been  made  productive  mines.  The  same  veins  have  been  declared  to  be  rich  or  exhausted 
for  these  reasons  at  different  times  i  exhausted  always  when  the  owners  were  discouraged, 
and  rich  after  tho  execution  of  further  works  had  pierced  the  barren  places.  These  are  the 
facts  of  which  wo  will  relate  several  examples,  and  by  which  we  intend  to  prove  that  each 
reworkingofa  vein  atler  an  abandonment  more  or  less  long,  bears  witness  ot  tbe  continuity 
of  mineral  veins  in  depth." 

Burat  and  other  prominent  writers  recite  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  but  we  cannot 
^vc  place  to  Ihem  in  this  report. 

The  proposed  tunnel  begins  3i  miles  below  Dayton,  between  Corral  and  Webber  canons. 
Thediatancc  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Savage  Works  is  a  little  over  four  mites,  but 
as  the  Comstock  lode  dips  to  the  east,  it  will  be  cut  in  20,178  feet.  It  will  pass  through  the 
different  ledges  in  Silver  Star  and  ot'ier  districts  nearly  at  right  angles.  Aliowing  a  grade 
of  one  inch  in  100  feet,  or  four  and  four-t^nlbs  feet  per  mile,  it  will  be  1,922  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  Savage  Works.  Thetopography  of  the  country  is  admh^bly  adapted  for  sinking 
shatts,  four  of  which  are  proposed  to  be  put  down.  They  will  not  only  supply  the  tunnel 
with  fresh  air,  but  will  greatly  expedite  work,  as  drifts  can  be  run  each  way  after  reaching 
the  grade  of  the  tunnel.  Tbe  distance  of  tho  first  shall  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  4,070 
feet;  depth,  443  feet ;  second  shaft  from  first,  5,150  feet;  depth,  980  feet;  third  shaft  from 
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spcnod,  4,060  feet ;  deptli,  1 ,436  feet ;  fourth  shaft  from  thii-a,  4,654  feel ;  deptL,  1,360  feet ; 
from  fourth  shaft  to  Comstock  lode,  2,944  feet ;  depth,  1,943  feet  These  aie  conTenient  dis- 
tances for  working  and  ventilation.  The  mouth  is  about  one  and  o  half  milo  from  Carson 
rJTcv,  and  ]50  feet  above  high-water  mark.  There  is  a  gradual  descent  for  about  one-third 
of  a  mile,  in  which  a  fall  of  100  feet  is  obtained,  giving  sufficient  area  for  dumping  and  mill 


supers! mcture  of  the  railroad  track  to  be  used  for  removing  ore  and  debrU  from  the  mine. 
The  space  nnfler  the  superstruelmB  is  for  drawing  the  water  from  the  loele.  Where  timber 
Eupports  are  required  to  sustain  the  adjacent  rock,  the  lop  is  level,  and  10  feet  wide,  clear  of 
the  framing ;  height  eight  feet  to  the  holtom  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  railroad,  where  it 
is  12  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Below  this  there  is  a  triangular  space,  three  feet  seven  inches  ia 
depth,  forming  the  water  way. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  have  been  very  ably  discussed  in  a  lengthy  report 
by  K.  G.  Carlyie,  esq.,  covering  some  200  pages  of  manuscript,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
well-executed  diagrams.  Mr.  Carlyie  has  resided  soma  years  in  Virginia  City,  when  he  was 
the  engineer  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  Company,  and  appears  to  be  Hjoroughly  familiar  with 
everything  connected  with  mining  in  tlat  country.  The  minuteness  with  which  he  goes  into 
the  details  of  the  proposed  work,  the  elaborate  calculations  into  which  he  enters,  and  the 
scrupulous  manner  in  which  he  weighs  his  conclusions,  entitle  his  report  io  careful  consider- 
ation. 

It  is  impoBsiWoforuB  to  give  more  than  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  results  he  has  obtained. 
The  basis  of  his  calculations  is  the  eiperieace  of  himself  and  others  in  mining'  near  Virginia 
City,  and  the  statements  of  Baron  Eichthofen  in  regard  lo  the  character  of  the  material 
encountered  in  the  conslmction  of  the  tunnel.    Tlie  Baron  says ; 

"  The  facilities  of  excavaUng  the  tunnel  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  quality  of  the 
rock  through  which  it  will  pass.  It  is  a  remarkably  fortunate  incident  that  the  route  selected 
by  Mr.  Sulro  not  only  gives  the  greatest  depth,  is  tho  shortest,  has  the  best  &cilities  for 
working  shafts,  but  promises  also  in  this  respect  to  be  tho  most  advantageous.  The  first 
(>,000  or  7,000  feet  will  be  through  trachyte  and  trachytic  breccia,  which  in  a  broad  semicir- 
cular belt  of  prominent  hills,  swing  from  Dayton  by  the  Sugarloaf  to  Washoe  valley. 
Trachytic  breccia  may  easily  be  worked  by  the  piclt,  yet  is  ordinarily  solid  and  dry  enough 
to  require  no  timbering.  An  idea  of  its  excellent  qualiaes  for  tunnelling  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  in  Hungary  wine  cellars  hondreds  of  feet  in  length  are  with  preference 
e.tcavated  in  this  kind  of  rock.  The  solid  trachyte  is  an  eircellent  blasting  rock.  Its  supe- 
rior qualities  have  caused  its  general  use  in  Washoe  for  building  material ;  it  was  as  such 
applied  in  the  construction  of  (ho  solid  masonry  of  Gould  and  Curry  mil!.  With  the  use  of 
the  drilling  machine  of  Mount  Cenis,  speedy  work  will  bo  made  in  this  rock.  The  next 
y,500  feet  \vill,  to  all  probability,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  rock,  some  of  wliicbwiil  be  rather 
hard.  The  following  10,000  feet  to  tho  cutting  of  the  vein  will  most  liltely  consist  of  the 
same  material  as  is  traversed  by  Ihenumeronslunnelswhichlefld  at  present  to  the  Comstock 
vein.  This  rock  (trachytic  greenstone)  would  offer  some  obstacles  if  it  werein  annndecom- 
posed  state.  But  from  the  general  nature  of  its  decomposition,  which  evidently  was  jmr- 
formed  from  below  by  ascending  steams  and  vapors  during  a  time  of  volcanic  action,  we 
believe  we  are  jostified  in  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  found  for  tho  entire  length  of  10,000 
feet  of  the  same  rotten  nature  us  in  the  shallow  tunnels  at  present  in  existence,  and  it  may 
have  to  he  timbered  tho  whole  distance." 

Mr,  Carlyie  speaks  as  follows  in  regard  to  his  experience  with  Iho  two  prindpa!  kinds  of 
rock  to  be  encountered : 

"While  I  was  in  the  employ  of  tho  Gould  and  Curryas  their  chief  engineer,  we  used  solid 
trachyte  for  building  purposes,  taken  from  a  quarry  on  the  side  of  the  Sugarloaf  mountain. 
I  had,  therefore,  considerable  opportunity  ot  learning  &o  particular  characteristics  of  the 
stone.  It  ia  not  porous,  but  is  very  close  in  its  nature,  haa  very  few  seams,  no  grains  or 
special  tendency  to  fracture  in  any  particular  direction.  It  is  rather  soft,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  easily  drilled  to  any  desired  shapo.  The  rock  drills  well  and  blasts  freely,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  cohesion  on  account  of  its  many  component  parts.  The  locli  does  not  air- 
slack  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grows  harder  by  exposure." 

This  rock  is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes ;  all  tho  stono  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Dayton  are  constructed  of  it 

His  experience  in  working  greenstone  porphyry  ho  gives  as  follows : 

"This  class  of  rock  is  traversed  by  several  tunnelstolheComstocklode,  all  of  which  were 
easily  worked,  and  !bey  had  lo  be  supported  by  timber.  The  Gould  and  Curry  lower  tunnel 
is  tho  only  exception  tji  this,  as  it  passed  ihroogh  1,400  feet  of  undeconiposea  rock,  which 
was  not  difficult  to  work  on  account  of  its  favorable  stratiScation ;  powder  was  used  but  to 
a  small  extent,  and  this  for  the  purpose  only  of  shaking  the  mass.  The  remaining  800  feet 
to  the  lode  had  to  be  timbered,  as  the  rock  would  not  support  Itself.  The  whole  length  of 
this  tunnel,  2,200  feet,  was  run  from  one  working  point  in  486  working  days,  or  IG  months ; 
Ibo  work,  however,  was  distributed  over  a  period  of  two  years,  as  it  didnot  progress  steadily. 
Tho  average  daily  progress  w.is  nearly  five  feet. ' ' 
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Mr.  Carljle  estimates  lliat  10,535  lineal  feet  of  tuiinel  will  bo  tlivougli  solid  rock,  and 
9,C43  through  decomposed  rotk  requiring  timbcTicg, 

Shaft  Ko.  1  is  74  feet  by  1 3i  feet,  acd  shafts  Nos.  2,  3,and4  areT^feet  byl'i  feel,  oulside 
of  planking.  They  are  timbered  and  planked  from  lop  Jobotiom,  and  divided  into  two  com- 
partments— one  for  pumping  out  tlie  waler,  and  the  otter  for  raising  (ho  eicaTaled  matetial. 

PreiioiinaTy  tunnels  uie  driven  from  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  in  both  directions  till  they 
meet.  These  tunnels  are  in  soliil  roek.  five  feet  in  width  and  seven  feet  high,  the  tap  being 
n  eemicirclo.  In  rock  requiring  timbering  they  are  of  a  box-shape,  fonrleet  wide  on  top,  five 
feet  on  bottom,  and  six  feet  fonr  inches  inside  of  the  timbering,  with  a  channel  below  for 
drainage. 

TiMI'.  REQUIRED  TO  FINISH  TuNNEL.— "The  time  required  to  sink  the  different  shafts 
on  Ibe  Sutro  tunnel,  and  make  connections  of  the  cliifts  from  the  same,  I  estimate  as  fol- 
lows, on  the  basis  that  four  feet  can  be  sunk  pei  day  on  the  shafts,  and  Eve  feet  made  on 
the  drifts : 

"Connection  from  drift  No.  J  in  462  working  days. 

"  Connection  from  drift  No.  3  in  693  worlung  days. 

"  Connection  from  drift  No.  3  in  708  working  days. 

"Connection  from  drift  No.  4  in  815  working  days. 

"  Since  all  these  shafts  would  be  progressing  at  the  same  time,  Ihe  connections  from  shafts 
Nos.  1,  '2,  and  3  will  be  made  before  those  of  No.  4,  and  the  whole  time,  therefore,  requliid 
to  finish  a  preliminary  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  be  615  days. 

"  The  enlargement  of  this  preliminary  tunnel  will  progress  from  the  month  from  time  to 
time  as  the  connections  are  made,  and  will  be  completed  up  to  apoint  midway  between  Ebaft-s 
three  and  four  by  the  time  the  last  connection  is  fioislied.  Froni  that  point  4,618  feet  would 
still  reniojn  to  lie  enlarged,  which  would  occupy  JIG  days.  The  total  time,  therefore, 
'eqoired  to  complete  the  Sutro  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode  would  bo  931  days,  or  two  years, 
six  months,  and  21  days." 

The  committee  would  remark  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  rock  for  4,618  feef,  that  esti- 
mating the  sectional  area  at  nine  yards,  the  amount  is  only  13,854  cubic  yards,  on  which,  as 
the  cut  can  be  worked  all  along  the  top  and  at  the  two  ends,  sufScient  number  of  men  can 
bo  employed  to  remove  it  in  the  time  indicated- 
Mr.  Carlyle  then  cites  numerous  instancesof  shafts  sunk  by  diifercnt  companies,  andtun^ 
Eels  driven  to  Ihe  ComslJjck  lode,  which  prove  that  hisestimate  of  four  feet  per  day  insinking 
shafts,  and  five  feet  in  driving  tunnels,  whenever  prosecuted  with  energy,  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  making  due  allowance  for  their  size  andothercircumstsnces,  which  in  some  cases 
have  retarded  work. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  proper  energy,  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and 
provided  no  extraordinary  obstacles  are  encount^'ed,  the  tunnel  might  be  finished  in  the  time 
staled,  hnt  it  is  so  well  known  that  delays  are  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind,  from  causes 
impossible  to  anticipate,  that  it  is  probable  that  an  additional  time  of  least  one  year  may  be 
occupied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  contingencies,  the  tunnel  con 
be  completed  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years. 


SECTION    XX. 

EASTERN  NEVADA. 

The  eastern  Kevada  mining' region, as  the  tei'misuBed,isnnderstood  toiiicliido 
that  part  of  Nevada  constituting  the  counties  of  Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln ;  lieln^ 
considerably  more  than  half  the  State;  or  embracing  an  area  of  three  and  a  half 
degrees  of  fongitude  and  seven  of  latitude,  if  we  indtide  the  portion  of  territory 
taken  from  Arizona  and  added  to  this  State  by  an  act  of  the  39th  Congress ; 
mailing  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000  sqaare  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
State  of  New  Yoilc,  with  several  of  the  Ifffiser  New  England  States  added.  This 
great  region,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world,  as  it  was  unoccupied  and  unexplored,  save  one  or  two  routes  travelled 
by  the  emigrant  from  the  valley  of  the  MisMssippi  to  the  Pacific  coast  It  had 
been  crossed  along  the  lino  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  upon  the  more  direct 
route,  part  of  which  is  now  the  road  taken  by  the  great  overland  mail.  Tremont 
and  other  explorers  had  also  crossed  by  different  routes,  but  they  had  regarded 
it  as  a  sterile  waste,  and  without  lookicg  for  minerals  or  what  might  give  value 
to  the  country,  sought  only  for  routes  or  passes  by  which  they  conld  most  espe- 
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clitioHsly  leave  it.  So  little  was  learned  from  these  esploiatioos  that  until 
witbin  a  few  years  past  the  country  had  been  miailted  upon  tlie  maps  as  an  imex- 
plored  region,  generally  destitutfi  of  vegetation  and  water,  and  sparaely  ocfiopied 
by  a  homeleaa,  wandeiing,  and  degraded  ra«e  of  Indians.  The  desolation  and 
sterility,  not  only  of  this  partioalai  region,  but  of  eJI  the  country  lying  between 
the  Kocky  mountains  ana  the  Sienna  Nevada,  had  become  so  generally  aolcnowl- 
edged,  that  the  wish  had  been  expressed  that  these  ranges  of  monntains  might 
come  together,  and  this  great  region  be  obliterated  from  the  sui'faco  of  the  earth. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  throughout  the  "great  basin"  indicates 
that  a  partial  elimination  has  taken  place,  as,  topographically  it  presents  the 
appeai'ance  of  having  once  been  a  vast  plain,  which  being  pi-essed  by  the  two 
great  monnfain  ranges  bordering  on  the  east  and  west,  broke  or  wrinkled  tho 
surface  into  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  whose  axial  lines  quite  regularly  extend 
north  and  south.  These  corrugations  are  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  country 
eouth  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  seation  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  tho  sea,  but  its  streams, 
which,  though  generally  small,  are  quite  numerous,  flow  from  tlie  mountains  to 
the  valleys,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  valleys,  and  then  are 
lost  in  the  sand.  The  mountains,  which  rise  precipitously,  are  from  a  few 
hundred  to  5,000  foet  above  the  subjacent  plain,  and  as  the  general  elevation 
of  tho  plains  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  tho  most  lofty  peaks  attain  an 
altitude  above  tide-water  of  10,000  feet.  These  hills  and  mountEuns  are  usually 
covered  with  scanty  patches  of  pine,  cedai',  and  mahogany  trees,  furnishing  excel- 
lent fuel,  but  generally  valueless  for  building  material,  idthough  thoxo  are  local- 
ities where  thei'o  are  groves  of  pine,  from  which  a  fair  quality  of  lumber  is  manu- 
factured. These  hills  and  valleys,  if  forbidding  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
apparently  barren,  produce  a  most  excellent  and  nnti'icions  species  of  bunch  grass, 
and  constitute  a  very  superior  grazing  country ;  while  in  the  many  canons  of  tho 
mountains,  and  in  all  the  large  valleys,  are  ti'acts  of  land  of  an  exceedingly  pro- 
ducrive  character.  Tho  lauds  susceptible  of  profitable  tillage  amount  in  the 
ng-grogate  to  a  considerable  ai-ea,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  most  of  the  pri>- 
dncts  of  the  farm  grown  in  temperate  climates.  The  grasses,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables 0X0  of  good  quality.  Agriculture  and  mauufactuies  can  be  condncted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  be  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resource  oC  the  coanby — 
fliining.  The  mineral-bearing  veins  of  eastern  Nevada  were  first  made  known 
in  1862,  at  the  timo  when  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  develop- 
ments made  upon  the  "  Comstock  ledge,"  and  from  which  near  §75,000,000  of 
silver  have  been  taken.     The  history  of  this  ^scovery  says ; 

Early  in  (he  month  of  May,  1S62,  William  H.  Taleott,  an  altachO  of  tho  stage  station  at 
Jacobs's  Springs,  a  post  on  the  transcontinental  stage  roale,  lybilo  hauling  wood  from  tbo 
hlllsido,  now  williin  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Austin,  discovereda  vein  of  metal-bearing  quartz, 
and  carried  a  small  quantity  with  him  to  the  atation.  Tberock  proving  to  contain  silver,  tbo 
lodge  waa  located  as  a  mining  claim,  and  named  the  Pony,  as  the  discoverer  had  formerly 
been  a  rider  of  the  pony  express.  On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1862,  a  mining  dislrict  was 
formed,  includiog  an  area  75  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  SO  inilea  north  and  south, 
and  named  tbe  Eeese  river  mining  district.  A  code  of  laws  was  adopted  after  tbo  custom 
of  miners,  and  William  M.  Tolcott,  tbe  discoverer,  elected  recorder,  and  the  claims  already 
discovered  were  recorded. 

The  extent  of  the  district  east  and  west  is  nominally  75  miles,  but  really  it 
only  extends  fi-vum  the  western  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  summit,  about  three 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Eeese  river  raining  reckon.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  small  stream  called  Eeese  river,  flowing  from  south  to  north 
t  Iirough  the  valley  which  borders  the  western  base  of  the  mountains,  The  extreme 
length  of  Eeese  river  is  about  150  miles,  when  it  empties  into  the  Humboldt, 
but  the  water  usually  sinks  and  is  lost  before  reaching  the  latter  stream.  The 
valley  averages  about  five  miles  in  rndth,  and  contains  some  good  agiicultm-al 
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land.  The  mountain  range  in  wliicli  tho  silver  was  found  received  the  name  of 
"Toiyabee,"  an  Indian  word,  meaning  a  range  of  hills.  Thia  mnge  is  of  about 
the  same  length  as  the  river,  and  is  from  5  to  15  miles  broad  through  its  base, 
and  rises  above  the  subjacent  valley  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  geologically 
composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which  gianite  or  gneiss  and  slate  are  the  princi- 
pal, witb  quai-tzite,  limestone,  sei'pentine,  porphyiy,  and  others  as  occasional 
varieties.  In  all  are  found  veins  of  quartz-beariug  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antiroony,  and  other  metals.  In  its  general  character,  appearance,  and  forma- 
tion it  resembles  the  numerous  other  ridges  running  parallel  to  it  through  the 
country,  and  from  10  to  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  valleys 
generally  containing  a  p-oportion  of  tolerable  soil,  yet  unoccupied  and  irrecliumed. 

The  discovery  of  silver  being  made  known,  the  news  spread  rapidly  and  the 
people  flocked  to  the  locality.  Sitaated  on  the  line  of  the  oveiland  stage  and 
telegraph,  it  was  convenient  to  reach.  The  site  for  a  large  to%vn  was  surveyed, 
and  Austin  was  built ;  now  incorporatod  as  a  city,  with  its  mayor  and  board  of 
aldermen,  city  ofiicers,  police,  a  city  hall,  a  diuly  newspaper,  saloons  and  stores, 
a  national  bank,  private  banks  and  assay  offices,  costly  churches,  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  public  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  comfortable  private  dwellings,  gas- 
works for  lighting  the  city,  water-works  and  pipes  supplying  the  houses,  sewered 
streets,  stages  i-uuning  in  all  du^ctions,  and  the  telegraph  connecting  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  world — ^in  fact,  possessing  the  usual  featuiesof  a  dty.  Eeferring  again 
to  the  history  of  Austin  in  the  direetoiy  of  the  city,  tho  writer  says :  "  Centrally 
in  tho  State  of  Nevada  is  the  young  and  happy  city  of  Austin,  Should  its 
locality  be  sought  for  on  the  map  of  America,  it  mil  be  found  where  is  usually 
mai-ke<l  the  vacancy  of  the  'unexplored  regions,'  in  latitude  30°  29'  30",  and 
in  longitude  west  from  Washington  40°  4',  or  117°  5'  west  from  Greenwich, 
England,  being  almost  precisely  in  the  geographical  centre  of  Nevada." 

Tills  centre  19  conveniently  reached  fi^m  tho  east  or  west,  and  without  hard- 
ship or  danger.  Tho  great  trans-continental  highway  runs  through  it  with  a 
daily  stage,  mail,  and  express.  Two  other  stages,  running  between  Austin  and 
the  Pacific,  carry  passengers  and  freight  at  very  low  rates.  By  daily  stage  the 
journey  fi'om  San  Francisco  to  Austin  is  performed  in  four  days,  at  tho  cost  of 
$50.  By  the  other  stages  the  time  is  greater  by  one  or  more  days ;  the  cost  is 
from  $15  to  $30.  The  road  is  good,  and  freight  wagons  bearing  10,000  to  15,000 
pounds  weight  are  taken  over  it.  The  distance  to  San  Fi-ancisco  is  473  miles, 
of  which  more  than  half  is  travelled  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  From  the  east 
the  traveller  leaves  the  Missouri  river  by  the  cars  of  the  Union  Paciflo  i-ailroad 
or  its  branches.  After  the  present  year  (1867)  the  cars  will  quickly  and  easily 
bear  him  600  miles  westward  over  tho  great  plains,  and  thence  by  stage  900 
miles  tlurough  Bridgei'  Pass  by  Salt  Lake  to  Austin,  requuing  about  10  days  of 
travel.  Great  bodies  of  immigrants  cross  annually  with  their  own  conveyances, 
subsisting  their  animals  upon  the  native  grasses,  or,  as  may  be  done  at  tho  present 
time,  purchasing  forage  which  is  produced  at  the  settlements  along  the  mad. 
TTiis  mode  of  travel  greafly  lessens  the  expense,  but  requires  from  40  to  60  days 
for  the  journey. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  whichaxe  recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  pennit  miners  upon  the  discovery  of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoc- 
cupied locality  to  organize  a  mining  district,  designate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of 
laws  regulating  tho  &cation  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a  recorder 
of  locations.  These  distiicts  are  nsiially  from  10  to  20  miles  square,  though  gov- 
erned by  the  physical  features  of  tho  country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  <Estncts. 

Keese  Rivee  District — How  Claims  ake  Acquieed. — Reese  Eiver  dis- 
trict, Lander  county,  was  the  fii-st  organized,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
sun'ounding  countiy.  Its  mineral  belt  comprises  an  area  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  about  two  miles  in  ividth  and  seven  in  length. 
Tno  dimensions  were  formerly  greater,  but  the  area  mentioned  comprises  \vliat 
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ia  now  considcrecl  as  the  distiict.  Upon  organization  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted 
ifgQlating  tlie  size  and  manner  of  location  of  miuiog  claims.  Tlie  law  as  first 
passed  accorded  to  the  locators  of  a  vein  the  ground  and  all  the  mineral  it  con- 
tained for  a  width  of  200  feet  on  eachsideofWie  vein  located.  In  a  few  months 
large  additions  wem  made  to  the  population,  aod  the  law  was  amended  so  an  to 
i-estrict  ownership  to  the  lode  or  vein  actually  discovered  and  located,  with  the 
privilege  of  occupying  the  sm-face  necessary  for  working  the  mine.  The  mining 
laws  of  other-  districts  in  eastern  .Nevada  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
lleese  river.  The  laws  of  Congress  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  rules 
and  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands  and  take  possession  of  the  mines, 
promidiig  no  interference.  These  laws  expliun  themselves.  The  gi-ound  is 
public  and  open  to  all  the  world.  Any  man  can  go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a 
vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  ore  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and 
protected  in  Lis  title.  In  no  other  country  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and  take  possession 
and  become  independent  land-owners  and  miners. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  district  over  6,000  locations  have  been  made,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  the  number  of  distinct  silver-bearing  veins  known  to  exist. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  known  value.  These  veins  are  in  the  granite  rock, 
and  ai-e  fi-om  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  They  generally  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast  and  a  dip  to  tlie  northeast. 
A  movement  of  the  rock  has  at  some  places  been  made,  and  these  ledges  are 
bi-oten  or  have  "faults,"  and  the  angle  of  their  dip  is  not  so  great. 

Mode  Oe  Woeking. — ^I'he  veins  are  usually  explored  by  means  of  an  inclined 
shaft  commencing  where  the  ore  appears  at  the  sm^fa^e,  and  following  down  with 
the  dip  of  the  ledge.  When,  after  thus  sinking  a  distance  sofficient  to  render 
certain  the  existence  and  character  of  the  vein,  it  is  thoaght  desirable  to  open  it 
as  a  mine,  and  to  ivork  it  conveniently,  a  perpendicular  shaft  is  sunk  at  a  point 
some  distance  from  tlie  outcrop,  as  the  ground  pennits,  calculating  to  pierce  tho 
vein  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  These  shafts  are  of 
different  dimensions,  the  best  being  about  5  by  15  feet.  Tho  cost  of  sinking 
such  a  shaft  and  securely  limbering  it  is  about  $60  per  foot  of  depth. 

Description  of  Oees. — ^A  belt  of  Hlver-bearing  veins  runs  from  Marshall 
caiion,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  northerly  to  the  Amador  district,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles.  This  belt  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  lu  it  are 
a  great  number  of  parallel  veins  similar  in  character  and  generally  rich.  The 
different  localities  are  designated  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  south :  Miguel 
canon,  Marshall's  caBon,  Union  hill.  Central  hill,  Lander  hill,  Emigrant  C3i5on, 
Telegraph  canon,  Yankee  Blade,  and  New  York  ravine,  the  northern  line  of  the 
district  sepai-ating  it  from  Amador.  Each  of  these  localities  ia  locally  known 
for  its  partictdar  mines  in  the  moro  advanced  stages  of  development.  Those  of 
tlie  district  most  systematically  opened  are  tho  Great  Eastern,  Timoke,  Oregon, 
North  Stai',  Florida,  Magnolia,  Savage,  Diana,  Troy,  Bael  North  Star,  Provi- 
dencia,  ICaleseed,  and  some  othei-s  on  Lander  Lill,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  and 
within  mi  area  of  a  few  liundred  yards  squaiii  These  ai^e  veins,  tho  ganguo 
being  quartz,  of  10  inches  to  two  feet  in  width,  of  highly  concentrated  ore,  easily 
and  cheaply  mined.  On  Central  hill  are  the  North  Itivcr,  Hubbard,  Naiad 
Queen,  Penobscot,  and  others,  which  are  well  developed  and  have  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  bullion.  On  Union  hill  ai-e  tho  Whitlatch  Union, 
Camargo,  Silver  Chamber,  and  IMscai'ora,  from  which  bullion  has  been  taken. 
At  Ya^ee  Blade  and  in  the  \-icinity  are  the  Confidence,  Maggie,  Ontario,  Ytm- 
l»ee  Blade,  Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Miami,  Chase,  Metacora,  Midas,  Green 
Emigrant,  Vineyard,  Vedder,  and  Sclavonia,  most  developed  and  of  the  best 
promise,  while  many  others  are  located,  paiiially  developed,  and  regarded  as 
valuable.  A  catalogue  of  the  locations  made  in  the  distiict,  or  an  opinion 
regarding  them,  would  be  useless ;  many  Lave  been  abandoned  after  some  slight 
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developments.  TLo  general  character  of  the  ore  throughout  the  disbi«t  is  tho 
same  in  the  same  relative  positions.  At  the  surface,  and  to  the  depth  of  50  to 
70  feet,  whei'e  water  is  fonnd,  the  vein  matter  is  loose  and  friable,  has  a  dirty  or 
eMU-stained  appearaDce,  and  the  silver  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  ore, 
presenting  a  dark  or  straw-colored  appearance.  When  the  water  is  reached  the 
vein  matter  shows  the  white,  clear  quartz,  and  the  oi*,  then  nsually  an  antimo- 
nial  snlphuret,  is  qnite  blaek,  and,  contrasted  with  the  white  quartz,  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Its  valne  is  readily  ascertained  by  one  experienced  in 
observing  it.  The  ore  taien  from  below,  where  the  water  has  long  esisted  in 
the  earth,  often  contains  beautiful  crystals  of  alver.  From  these  mines  are 
obtained  specimens  which  actom  the  cabinets  of  the  mineralo^sts,  tho  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  and  unique,  and  the  curiosity  hrmter. 

Tho  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  full  description  of  the  varieties  of 
ores,  nor  tho  discussion  of  the  formations  of  the  veins.  It  will  suffice  to  notice 
tho  manner  of  their  development,  and  to  show  their  value.  In  the  distiict,  as 
has  been  said,  are  more  than  6,000  locations  of  mines  of  500  to  2,000  feet  each. 
Probably  1,000  of  these  have  been  so  far  developed  as  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess a  value  J  hut  of  this  number  only  a  few  are  at  present  mined.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  noted  on  Lander  hill  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  all  and  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  operations  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

The  North  Star,  belonging  to  tho  Manhattan  Company,  was  located  in 
1862.  In  its  first  stages  of  development  it  was  opened  by  an  incline,  which 
exposed  chloride  of  silver  ore,  and  was  mined  with  some  profit.  At  a  greater 
depth  the  ore  was  a  sulphnret.  Subsequently  a  perpendicular  shaft  ivas  sunk, 
piercing  the  vein  at  the  depth  of  200  feet,  and  irith  powerful  steam  hoisting 
machineiy  the  mine  is  still  worked  with  profit.  The  vein  is  encased  in  gi-anite, 
is  generally  abont  14  inches  in  width,  and  is  mined  without  the  aid  of  powder. 
In  Febrnaiy  last,  of  some  bnndrecls  of  tons  mined  and  reduced  at  the  mUl  of  tlie 
company,  tho  average  product  was  $240  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  work- 
ings of  the  quarter  ending  June  30  show  507  tons,  and  a  product  of  $149  40 
per  ton.  The  ore  fonnd  in  this  mine,  as  in  all  the  others  in  the  district  when 
below  the  lino  of  permanent  water,  is  commonly  denominated  a  sulphuret, 
although  it  comprises  several  varieties  of  ore  containing  sulphur. 

The  Oregon  is  a  parallel  vein  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  North  Star, 
belongs  to  the  same  company,  is  worked  by  the  aid  of  the  same  machinery,  and 
in  all  respects  resembles  it. 

The  Geeat  Easteen  is  opened  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  is  advantar 
geouslywoi'kcd.  In  one  month,  to  tho  labor  of  30  men  it  prodnced  137  tons  of 
ore,  winch  returned  of  bullion  an  average  of  $346  77  per  ton,  or  an  aggregate 
of  $47,507  60.  The  vein  is  fi-om  10  to  30  inches  in  thickness,  averaging  per- 
haps 18  .inches.  The  ganguo  is  a  clear  white  quartz,  and  tho  ore,  wludi  consti- 
tutes a  large  percentage  of  tho  vein,  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  or,  as  locally 
termed,  a  iniby  silver,  from  its  dark  red  or  ruby  color.  The  mine  was  first  opened 
by  an  incline  following  the  inclination  of  the  ledge,  which  dipped  at  an  angle 
of  about  30°  from  a  horizontal,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  developing  much  good 
ore,  although  the  vein  was  very  narrow.  For  tbo  better  opening  of  tho  mine  a 
perpendicidar  shaft  was  sunk  at  a  distance  of  400  feet  noi-theast  of  the  croppings, 
ivhich  pierced  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  At  this  depth  it  was  found  of 
greater'  size  and  value  than  in  the  incline.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  date  of 
this  report  tho  workings  sbonld  be  in  baiTCn  rock.  A  depth  of  350  feet  has 
been  reached,  and  extensive  esploi-ations  have  been  made  witbont  finding  ore  of 
the  qnality  which  heretofore  made  its  workings  so  profitable.  The  mine  is 
worked  through  the  vertical  shaft  before  spoken  of,  which  is  divided  into  com- 
pailments  to  create  a  cmrent  of  air,  that  passes  down  one  compartment  and  up 
another,  afibrding  excellent  ventilation.    At  the  greatest  depth  (350  feet)  the 
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temperature  U  GO"  Fahrenheit."  The  altitude  of  the  surfiico  is  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea  The  mine  is  easily  drdned,  discharging  20,000  gallons  daily. 
The  water  is  raised  in  a  bucket  by  a  steam  engine  of  50-horse  power,  which  also 
does  the  work  of  hoistine  the  ore  and  waste  rock  fi-om  the  mine,  which  amounts 
to  G5  tons  per  diem.  Tno  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill  and  milling 
is  as  agi-eed  upon.  If  the  entire  amount  of  bullion  produced  or  the  "  clean-up" 
iw  returned,  the  charge  is  $65  per  ton ;  but  if  the  miller  agrees  to  retain  80  pei 
centum  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore,  the  charge  is  $45  per  ton. 

The  Florida  vein  presents  many  characteristics  of  the  Great  Eastern,  is  in 
size  about  the  same,  and  furnishes  the  same  quality  of  ore.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Kew  York  and  Austin  Silver  Mining  Company,  and  is  mined  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mv.  Edwin  A.  Sherman,  a  skilful  mining  engineer.  The  claim  is 
800  feet  in  length,  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  belt  passing  through 
T^ander  hill.  Its  strike  follows  the  general  direction  of  veins  throngh  the  hill, 
being  northwest  and  southeast,  its  dip  being  29°  from  a  horizontal  plane.  Its 
development  under  the  present  management  commenced  August  IS,  1S66.  It  is 
opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  following  the  vein,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of 
350  feet.  Frem  this  incline  three  levels  are  mnning ;  tho  first  at  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  which  has  extended  to  the  northwest  65  feet,  and  above  which  for  a  width 
of  30  feet  the  ore  is  mined  out.  Through  this  mining  the  average  width  of  the 
vein  is  10  inches.  The  second  level  is  50  feet  below  the  first,  and  between  tho 
two  all  the  ore  has  been  mined.  This  level  extends  to  the  southeast  a  distance 
of  230  feet,  and  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for  a  width  of  30  feet  above  the 
level  along  100  feet  of  it.  The  average  width  of  the  vein  through  this  working 
was  eight  inches.  A  third  level  is  ran  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  which  has  reached 
a  length  of  about  30  feet  on  each  side  of  the  incline.  Along  this  level  the  vein 
has  a  thickness  of  16  inches.  The  amount  of  levels  run  in  the  past  year  aggre- 
gate 760  lineal  feet,  making  32,000  cubic  feet  of  rock  removed  fcom  the  ave- 
njiea  alone  in  the  development  of  the  mine,  and  about  18,000  more  have  been 
removed  in  the  excavations  necessary  in  taking  out  the  ore,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  50,000  cubic  feet  of  cotmtry  rock  actually  removed  ii'om  the  mine,  or  a 
small  fraction  over  4,000  tons.  The  number  of  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine 
in  this  time  is  317,  28  of  which  have  not  been  worked.  From  the  ore  worked, 
288  tons  and  1,679  pounds,  there  has  been  pi-educed  $74,823  82,  or  an  average 
of  $259  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  actual  cost  of  working  this  mine  to  uro- 
duce  tho  above  sum  has  been  JS65,740  21,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $9,083  "61, 
Tho  expenses  include  officers,  rent,  taxes,  &o.,  &c.  To  the  profits  should  he 
added  the  value  of  the  levels  run  to  be  used  in  the  further  operations  of  mining, 
which,  at  areasonable  estimate,  shonld  be  $15,000  ;  also  a  property  above  ground 
on  the  mine  worth  $5,000  more.  The  above  statement  is  for  the  10  months 
ending  June  30,  1867.  Since  then  machinery  has  been  erected  for  hoisting,  of 
the  value  of  $10,000,  and  about  $5,000  worth  of  ore  taken  out  and  haaled  to 
tho  mill  ready  for  crushing ;  so  that  thus  far  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  mine 
lias  paid  the  expense  of  its  development,  including  the  cost  of  machinery,  &c., 
with  a  value  of  not  less  than  $30,000  above  ground,  and  the  value  of  work 
performed  for  future  benefit. 

TnE  Sherman  Bhaft. — On  the  7th  day  of  February  last  was  commenced 
the  Sherman  shaft  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Florida  mine,  in  honor  of  whom 
It  is  named.  This  shaft  it  is  designed  to  sink  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  as 
miicli  deeper  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  go.  Its  dimensions  ate  5  by  15 
feet ;  it  is  timbered  or  lined  with  plank  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  by  the 
■jame  character  of  planking  is  divided  into  three  compsutments.  Up  to  July  28 
J  depth  of  175  feet  had  been  reached,  all  of  which  is  substantially  timbered. 
Water  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  145  feet.  The  cost  of  sinking  tho  shaft  to  the 
present  time  has  averaged  $61  per  foot,  including  all  expenses. 
*  At  1st  of  August  the  temperature  at  the  surface  is  8i3°. 
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TnE  BuEKS  Shapt  is  projected  by  tlie  same  engineei',  is  for  the  same  coia- 
pany,  and  is  of  the  same  plan  and  dimensions,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  B.  J, 
Bums,  local  editor  of  the  Dtuly  Reeae  Eiver  Reveille.  It  is  situated  on  the 
ci'est  of  Lander  hill,  as  is  the  Sherman  shaft;  Js,  at  its  starting  point,  150  feet 
lower,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  northivest  of  the  latter.  It  lias  reached  a 
depth  of  SO  feet,  (July  28,)  and  has  cost  about  the  same  per-  foot  as  the  Sherman 

These  two  shafts  are  the  enterprises  of  the  New  York  and  Austin  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  and  are  designed  for  working  the  Florida,  Semanthe,  Rubicon, 
Saratoga,  and  other  ledges  belonging  to  the  company,  and  snch  other  blind  oi- 
non-cropping  ledges  as  may  be  discovered  in  sinking ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  penetration  of  the  basin  which  is  supposed  to  lie  below  the  crust  in  which 
the  nnmerons  and  parallel  fissure  veins  are  found.  To  continue  these  sh^s  to 
a  great  depth,  heavy  and  powerful  steam  machinery  of  not  less  than  200-horse 
power  will  be  required  on  each,  and  deep  levels  must  be  run  connecting  the  two 
shafts.  The  machinery  for  the  Sherman  shaft  has  ali-eady  been  contracted  for, 
and  will  bo  placed  on  the  mine  by  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present  year.  These 
shafts  are  important  and  most  promising  enterprises,  and,  if  carried  out  as  designed, 
will  pi-ove  the  wealth  of  Lander  hill  at  a  gi-eat  depth.  It  is  espectod  they  will 
be  completed  in  about  three  years. 

The  Magkolia  is  a  location  upon  the  same  vein  as  the  Florida,  joining  that 
claim  on  the  northwest,  and  of  course  in  many  respects  it  bears  the  same  charac- 
teristics. The  vein  is  explored  to  the  depth  of  about  250  feet,  and  bodies  of 
good  ore  have  been  developed.  This  mine  is  locally  distinguished  for  the  high 
grade  of  oto  that  lias  been  taken  from  it  near  the  surface.  Its  greater  depuis 
are  but  little  developed. 

The  Timoke. — Lying  between  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  mines  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  is  the  Timoke,  a  small  mine,  bat  one  that  has  been  profitably 
worked  nnder  the  superintendence  of  W.  F.  Leon,  for  a  company  residing  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  vein  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  in 
general  character  is  the  same  as  the  other's  of  Lander  hill. 

Plymouth  Silvee  MiNma  Compauy. — ^Tho  Plymouth  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany is  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  owns  the  Kale- 
seed,  Parent,  Zimmerman,  and  Jacob  mines  on  Lander  hill,  lying  in  cImo  prex- 
imity  to  each  other  and  parallel,  so  that  they  may  be  well  opened  and  worked  by  one 
perpendicular  shaft.  Such  a  shaft  is  in  course  of  construction  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Charles  C.  Lane.  It  is  tlie  intention  to  sink  this  shaft  400  toet, 
lOS  of  which  has  already  been  reached,  (August  1.)  No  very  extensive  mining 
lias  been  done  upon  these  veins,  only  sufficient  to  give  proof  of  then-  value 
and  to  encourage  thorough  opening.  A  few  tons  of  ore  from  the  Kaleseed  lode 
was  lately  reduced  and  showed  a  value  for  firet-dass  ore  of  $1,763  02  per  ton, 
and  the  second  class  a  value  of  $280  53  per  ton.  This  ore  was  taken  from  a 
depth  of  25  feet  from  the  sniface.  The  veins  are  quite  small,  seldom  esceed- 
ing  a  foot  in  width,  but  the  high  gi-ade  of  ore  which  characterizes  these  and  other 
vems  of  the  neighborhood  has  made  their  working  profitable. 

The  Savage  and  other  Mihes. — The  Savage,  Morgan  and  Muncy,  Diana, 
Providencia,  Whitlatch,  Union,  Troy,  Buel  North  Star,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  have  been  extensively  mined  and  at  times  iiave  been  productive. 
A  description  of  each,  where  all  are  so  much  alike,  would  be  exceedingly  tedions. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  those  mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  are  wiUnn  an  area 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  and  that  in  the  district  are  several  miles  of  ai-ea 
of  equally  good  ground,  jud^g  ft-om  the  slight  developments  made  upon  the 
smface,  and  where  undoubtedly  as  good  mines  could  be  opened  as  those  men- 
Tioiied.  In  the  gi'eat  mining  enterprises  of  Virginia  ahd  Gold  Hill  in  western 
Nevada,  where  in  the  last  sis  yeai-a  near  $70,000,000  have  been  taken  from 
the  mines,  there  exists  but  one  grandlode,  the  Comstock,  which  is  divided  through 
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its  length  into  a  great  nnmter  of  claims,  or  mines,  many  of  wliicL  return  largelv 
to  tbeir  ownej-s,  ivMle  Bome  return  nothing.  This  has  been  the  moat  productive 
vein  in  the  world.  In  the  Eeese  Eivor  district  such  a  gigantic  lode  has  not  been 
found,  but  there  estends  a  belt  some  six  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
in  which  are  innQineTablc  small  veins,  snch  as  here  described,  of  highly  concen- 
trated ore,  eaaly  and  cheaply  mined.  From  a  few  mines  upon  this  belt  there 
wei*  produced  in  the  last  month  $109,221  87.  There  appears  to  be  room  for 
many  times  the  present  mining  operations,  with  the  same  proportion  of  produc- 
tion, yet  the  resulting  figures  are  so  great  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to  make 
the  calcnlation.  An  increase  based  upon  the  full  development  of  all  the  mines 
of  tnown  value  would  amonnt  to  several  millions  of  dollars  monthly,  from  an 
area  not  exceeding  fifteen  sqaare  miles,  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  district.  "Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  ground  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  there  will  bo 
a  greatly  increased  production  within  a  few  years.  A  full  development  of  the 
district  awaits  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  with  capital,  labor,  and  cheap  subsist- 
ence.* 

The  Mills. — An  enumeration  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Nevada,  and  their  capa- 
city, would  give  a  wrong  impresrfon  and  seem  incongruous  in  calculating  the 
production  of  bullion,  without  some  explanation.  It  must  be  understood  that  it 
requires  more  to  constitute  a  mill  than  a  set  of  stamps  placed  in  battery,  with  an 
engine  to  work  them,  and  pans  to  amalgamate,  or  furnaces  to  roast  the  ore.  The 
building  requires  to  be  well  and  substantially  constructed;  all  its  successive 
parts  to  be  systematieally  arranged;  the  power  full  and  sufficient;  and  then 
energetic,  economical,  and  scientific  management.  Many  mills  have  been  bnilt 
without  due  consideration  as  to  what  was  i-eqnired,  and  some  upon  experimental, 
plans  which  were  not  successftil.  These  have  been  failures,  and  now  stand  idle, 
and  should  not  be  counted  in  the  list, 

•Mr.  J.  P.  Kimble,  in  an  intoesting  counnuQication  to  Ihe  American  Bureau  of  Mines, 
of  New  York,  says; 

"The  intcreBts  of  the  Eeesa  river  district  are  rapidly  advancing  under  the  improved  treat- 
ment of  it»  ores  of  all  varieties,  and  more  especially  the  utilization  of  those  of  lower  grade, 
whicli  at  first  were  generally  discarded.  Formerly  only  very  rich  ores  would  bear  the  cost 
of  milling  and  amalgamating,  so  greatly  was  tbis  augmented  by  the  incompleM  extraction 
of  silver,  us  well  as  by  their  supply  far  below  the  capacity  of  tbe  extensive  mills,  which 
therefore  could  not  sleadilj  be  kept  ia  operation.  Dry  crushing  and  roasting  preparatory  to 
amalgamation  have  effected  something  towards  the  utiiiaatioanot  only  of  the  more  refractory 
autimoniat«d  ores,  but  also  those  of  medium  gvatio  and  the  richer  tailings.  In  Ihe  mills  of 
Keese  river  the  stfindard  of  yield  is  as  high  as  from  80  to  !^  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  value 
of  the  ores  in  silver,  attained  at  a  cost  which  haa  gradually  tallcn  from  $75  to  from  $40  to 
850  per  ton.  The  mills  of  Slorej  connly  using  Oomstoek  ores  produce  not  more  than  65 
|>cr  cent,  of  their  value,  though  enabled  to  work  ores  yielding  as  low  as  (ID.  Thus  there  is 
entailed  upon  the  Comstock  lodo  an  annual  loss  of  $7,000,000  :  upwards  of  $9,000,000  this 
year,  (1S6T.)  The  one  thing  needful  above  all  in  Nevada  is  the  adopliou  of  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  circumstances  and  resources  of  different  localities,  to  concentrate  ores  of 
low  grade,  and,  what  is  practically  the  same,  the  iiulings  or  residue  obtained  in  the  dressing 
of  ores  of  better  class.  This  is  an  object  of  far  greater  moment  at  present  than  the  discovery 
of  mining  ground  in  addition  to  what  is  aheady  far  in  excess  of  avwlable  capital  to  develop, 
Tbe  greater  bulk  of  Reese  river  ores  are  at  present  valueless  for  want  of  cheap  dressing  and 
concentration.  In  the  deposits  of  that  district  as  well  as  in  the  Comstock  lode,  first-class 
ores  in  heavy  bodies  are  of  unfreqnent  occurrence.  The  average  yield  per  ton  of  all  Gould 
&  Cuny  ores  reduced  was  nearly  three  times  as  rich  in  1883  (#80  07)  as  in  1866,  (|ia,) 
and  in  I860  (3156  63)  was  nearly  twice.BB  rich  as  in  1863.  That  of  other  leading  mines  on 
the  Comstock  lode  does  not  at  present  esceed  $40  per  ton,  while  ina  majority  of  cases  it  falls 
below  830.  The  books  of  the  assessor  for  Lander  county  show  46  mines,  mainly  in  the 
Reese  river  district,  to  have  produced  more  or  less  bnllion  during  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  16B(i,  The  largest  production  of  ore  was  by  the  Savage  Consolidated  mine,  being 
451  tons  of  anaverage  yield  of  5103  25.  Tbe  Great  Eastern  gave  297  tons,  averaging  S317  94, 
Of  these  44  mines,  two,  pwdudag  lightly,  yielded  about  $400  per  ton  of  ore;  three  between, 
$300  and  $400 ;  five  between  jaOCTand  $300 ;  19  between  |tO0  and  $200 ;  18  beiew  (100." 
26 
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standing,  tie  power,  stamps,  and  districts,  are  a 


Name  of  ram. 

DiBlricl, 

,...,. 

stump. 

K«He  Hirer 

Steom 

Big  Creek 

.-do 

SanAnlonlo 

-do 

SUverPMk 

BnnkefHlll 

..do 

GoMCaliii 

'.'.rU>'.'.'.'.'.".. 
..do 

Telm>DaeM 

^'^' 

..io 

— lu. 

'Light. 

OtLer  mills  have  been  constructed  and  removed  or  dismantled,  wliich  have 
been  mentioned  in  other  reports  but  do  not  appear  in  this.  The  above  ato  either 
in  operation  or  in  condition  to  be  pnt  in  operation,  although  the  arrangements  of 
some  see  such  that  they  are  ran  at  too  great  expense  to  be  profitable,  or  cannot 
compete  mth  others  in  doing  custom  work.  The  majority  are  standing  still. 
Mills  are  in  course  of  construction  as  follows :  One  of  20  stamps  at  Smoky  Val- 
ley distiict;  one  of  10  at  Hot  Creek;  one  of  40  and  one  of  20  at  Philadelphia; 
oneof  20  at  Pahranagat;  one  of  5  at  Bunker  Hill;  one  of  20  at  Newark;  one 
of  20  at  Egan,  (Gold  caiSon ;)  and  others  ai-e  in  contemplation. 

The  Keystone  Mill,  at  Austin,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  class,  from 
its  arrangement,  construction,  and  cost.  It  ^"as  built  in  1865,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Page, 
its  chief  owner  and  manager,  with  several  additional  buildings,  as  residence  of 
superintendent,  stables,  blacksmith  shop  and  store-honse,  all  of  brick,  at  &  total 
cost  of  fi91,800.  The  mill  is  divided  into  four  rooms  or  divisions;  Ist,  boiler 
.and  engine  room;  2d,  battery  room  ;  3d,  furnace  room;  and  4th,  amalgamating 
room.  The  first  three  occupy  the  front,  and  the  last  is  in  tho  rear  of  the  battery 
room.  Their  dimensions  are  as  follows:  engine  room,  45  feet  deep  by  25  front; 
battery  room,  45  by  35;  furnace  room,  50  by  140;  and  tho  amalgamating  room, 
i5  by  35;  making  a  total  frontage  of  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  90  feet.  The 
engine  is  of  60  horse-power.  There  are  20  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  drop 
.eight  inches  and  78  limes  each  minute.  There  are  eight  reverberatory  furnaces 
with  hearths  11  by  13  feet;  14  pans  or  tuba,  five  feet  in  diameter;  six  settlers, 
six  feet  in  diameter;  vnth  retorts,  smelting  fiiinaces,  &c.  ITie  total  amount  of 
freight  hauled  from  California  for  this  mill,  as  machineiy,  lumber,  and  material 
for  building,  was  140  tons,  at  a  cost  for  fi-eight  of  nine  cents  per  pound  from 
San  Francisco.  (The  price  is  now  six  cents.)  The  cost  of  the  machinery  in 
.San  I'jancisco  was  $18,000,  and  the  total  cost,  as  stated,  $91,800,     It  crushes 
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fliy,  roasts  and  amalgariafes,  producing  bars  of  bullion  at  a  cost  to  the  mill  of 
$25  per  ton.  For  custom  work  it  charges  $45  per  ton  and  agrees  to  return  80 
per  cent,  of  the  assayed  value  of  the  ore.  Twenty  tons  of  ore  can  be  reduced  in 
each  24  houra.  Four  cords  of  wood  are  used  per  day  in  makijig  steam  for  the 
engine  and  for  heating  the  pulp  in  the  pans,  and  eight  cords  for  the  roasting 
furnaces.  Wood  usually  costs  $7  per  cord.  Salt,  of  which  a  condderable  quan- 
tity is  used  ill  chloridizing  the  ore,  is  furnished  from  the  large  fields  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  at  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  About  200  pounds  of  quicksilver 
is  used  at  each  charge  of  a  pan,  but  varying  with  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
ore.  The  quicksilver  costs  60  to  75  cents  per  pound ;  about  one  per  cent,  of  it 
is  lost.  The  wages  paid  are,  for  amalgamator,  $10  per  day;  first  engineer,  $8; 
second  engineer,  $6;  fireman,  $6;  blacksmitli,  $7;  carpenter,  $6 ;  pan  attend- 
ants, roasters,  and  battery  feeders,  $4  ea«h. 

The  expenses  attending  the  production  are :  first,  mining  the  ore,  exceedingly 
variable;  second,  hauling  to  the  mill;  third,  the  State  tax  of  Ij  per  cent,  upon 
ore  after  deducting  $40  per  ton;  fourth,  cost  of  milling,  $45  per  ton ;  fifth,  internal 
revenue  tax  on  bullion  of  J  of  one  per  cent. ;  melting  and  assaying  one  per  cent., 
and  transportation  to  San  Francisco  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
tax  of  sis  and  a  half  per  cent.,  besides  the  cost  of  mtoing,  hauling,  and  milling. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  income  tax,  the  many  stamps  used  on  receipts,  certi- 
ficates, checks,  &c.,  incident  to  the  constant  handling  and  exchaiige  of  valuable 
property,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  tax  levied  on  machinery,  raw  and 
manufactured  material,  of  which  the  miner  is  a  destructive  consumer.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  how  disproportionate  are  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  miner,  com- 
pared to  other  occupations ;  the  tax  being  both  upon  what  he  produces  and  what 
he  consumes,  while  he  is  without  the  protection  given  to  others.  A  tax  on  iron 
may  be  added  by  the  miner  to  the  price  of  the  iron,  but  a  tax  on  silver  is  never 
returned,  and  the  sUver  miner  pays  the  two  taxes.  All  taxes  ai*e  paid  in  coirency, 
but  estimates  are  also  made  in  currency  when  taxes  are  so  paid.  The  business 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Pahranagat,  is  earned 
on  in  coin,  estimated  at  par,  and  all  expressions  of  money  used  in  this  report 
mean  in  coin,  unless  currency  is  expressly  mentioned. 

Official  Eethrss. — A  law  of  the  State  of  Nevada  levying  a  tax  upon  the 
products  of  mines  compels  the  county  assessor  of  each  county  to  collect  from 
the  mills  and  mines  quarterly  statements  of  the  amount  of  ore  mined  and  reduced, 
and  the  average  production  per  ton  for  the  quarter  of  bullion  obtained.  This 
statoment  is  given  under  oath,  and  the  amounts  produced  are  estimated  in  coin.  The 
assay  value  of  the  ore  is  from  SO  to  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  amounts  given 
in  these  reports,  these  being  only  the  amounts  obtained  from  the  working,  a 
portion  always  being  lost.  The  reports  are  for  Lander  county,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  brought  to  Austin  from  districts  in  Nye  county,  and  are  included 
in  the  returns.  These,  in  the  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  September  .':U,  1866, 
are  marked  thus:  Philadelphia,*  Danville,!  and  Northumberland.  J  Tlje  returns 
for  ono  year  furnished,  taken  from  the  assessor's  report,  as  published,  in  fhe  Daily 
Reese  Eiver  Reveille. 
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Quarfer  ending  December  31,  1866 — Continued.        , 
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The  above  table  embraces  47  mines,  whicb  have  jieWed  more  or  less  bullion  during  the 
quarter,  and  with  few  esoeptions  the  ore  reduced  ia  of  a  good  grade,  sufScientlj  so  to  admit 
its  being  worked  here  remuneratively.  It  will  be  observed  ihat  a  number  of  minea,  which  were 
included  in  the  previons  quarters  of  the  year,  do  not  appear  in  the  present  liat,  aa  well  as 
that  several  mines  appear  for  the  first  time.  According  to  the  assessor's  returns  there  are  in 
Lander  county,  and  mainly  in  the  Reese  Elver  distrlcl,  about  75  mines  which  hare  produced 
bullion  daring  the  past  year.  As  we  have  remarbed,  the  ore  worked  is  generally  of  a  high 
grade,  as  the  average  yield  per  ton  will  show.  A  considerable  number  cf  the  mines  embraced 
in  the  quarterly  lista  were  subjected  only  to  testing  operatJocs,  and  (he  general  result  must 
be  deemed  encontaging.  In  the  case  of  the  Savafje  mine,  the  average  yidd  of  the  ore  ia  less 
than  in  several  quarters  preceding,  but  is  still  high,  being  $103  25  per  (on.  The  yield  of 
the  Washington,  Chase,  Buel  North  Star,  Great  Eastern,  Semanthe,  Magnolia,  Florida, 
Timoku,  Idora,  Metacom,  Taylor,  and  Passmore,  &c.,  is  excellent,  and  as  most  of  tbem  are 
pretty  well  developed,  they  may  be  fairly  classed  henceforth  among  the  producing  and  paying 
mines  of  the  Keese  Eiver  district. 

Quarter  end'mg  March  31,  1SG7. 
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•  Quarter  ending  March  31,  18G7 — Contimied. 
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On  comparing  this  table  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter  a  marked  improTemeot  will  be 
observed  in  tlie  average  yield  of  the  ore  produced  by  several  of  the  leadLug  mines,  as  well 
as  in  tbeir  increased  production.  For  instance,  the  Florida  produced  during  the  last  quarlai 
101  tons  of  ore,  wbtch  gave  an  average  yield  of  $351  96  per  ton,  against  13  tons  yielding  an 
average  of  $255  60  the  previous  quarter ;  the  Diana,  l'J5  tons  whicli  averaged  $04  3U, 
against  143  tons  which  averaged  $91  16;  the  Great  Eastern,  137  tons  which  averaged 
(345  03.  against  387  tons  which  averaged  $317  94 ;  the  Magnolia,  13  tons  which  averaged 
1371  S3,  against  6  tona  which  averaged  $338  33 ;  the  Nortli  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Company; 
384  tons  which  averaged  $141  37,  against  69  tons  which  averaged  $83  90 :  the  Timoke,  10(1 
tona  which  averaged  $376  59.  gainst  70  tons  which  averaged  $143  41;  &a&  the  Savage,  390 
tons  wliich  averaged  $62  77,  against  451  tons  which  averaged  $103  25.  The  falling  off  ia 
tho  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  from  the  Savage  is  remarkabto,  hut  we  believe  the  expla- 
nation is  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ore  reunced  was  extracted  from  the  mine  during 
the  last  quarter,  but  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  taken  from  their  dump  pile.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  improvement  in  tho  production  of  ore  from  tho  North  Star  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pitny,  and  ila  increased  average  yield  of  bullion,  is  more  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  increase,  both  as  regards  the  product  of  ore  and  its  yield  of  silver,  is  pi'esenled  by 
the  Florida,  the  exhibit  for  the  two  quarters  being— December  3J.  1366,  13  tona,  averaging 
$355  60;  March  31.  18G7,  lOllons,  averaging  $351  95.  A  number  of  the  mines  embraced 
in  the  present  returns  are  strangers  in  previons  lists ;  indeed,  there  ia  reason  to  beDevo  that 
sereral  of  tbem  are  not  the  names  of  noines,  but  of  the  persons  who  delivered  ore  to  the  mills 
for  reduction.  Two  lots  are  returned  from  "Yankee  Blade."  not  from  the  mines  bearing  that 
title— both  of  which  belong  to  companies  and  are  lying  i^le— bnt  from  that  part  of  the  Reese 
River  districL  One  large  lot  of  47  Ions  of  high  grade  ore  is  returned  from  "  Cortez :"  we 
presume  it  wbm  brought  from  the  Corlea  district,  but  from  what  particular  mine— whether 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Taylor  and  Fassmore,  or  Nonesuch— is  not  mentioned  in  tfio  quarterly 
statement  of  the  assessor.  This  loose  and  inaccurate  method  of  making  the  return  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  and  defeats  one  of  its  principal  objects.  Eveiy  mill,  or 
arrastra,  or  reduction  works  of  any  character,  is  required  by  the  law  to  keep  an  accurate  list 
of  the  name  of  every  mine  from  which  ore  was  delivered,  and  to  furnish  a  sworn  statement 
of  the  same  to  the  assessor.  Of  course,  in  a  district  having  lie  numberless  locations  of 
Reese  river,  a  person  bringing  ore  to  mill  may  easily  impose  a  fictitious  name  on  the  super- 
intendent ;  but  the  name  of  the  mine  should  be  required  in  every  instance,  and  no  such 
unmeaning  entries  as  "  Yankee  Blade,"  "Cortex."  &c.,  should  be  allowed  t«  appear  in  the 
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Quarter  ending  June  30,  1867 — Continued. 
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The  whole  number  of  tons  of  ore  redaeed  duriag  the  quiitter  was  1,438,  which  produced 
of  $332,335  57.    The  average  yield  of  1,438  tons  was  $161  56  per  ton— a  result 


IS  the  character  of  Lauder  hill,  from  which  it  was  chiefly  obtained,  for  yielding 
a  high  grade  of  ore.  On  comparing  the  present  table  with  that  of  the  previoua  quartei, 
notable  fluctuations  nnd  nnifonnity  will  be  observed.  For  inslaoce,  the  North  Star  mine  of 
the  Manhattan  Company  produced  during  the  last  quarter  508  tons  of  ore,  which  averaged 
$149  10  per  ton,  against  384  tons,  averaging  $141  37  per  ton,  in  the  former  quarter ;  the 
Florida  produced  173  tons,  which  averaged  $a06  10  per  ton,  t^aiast  101  Ions,  averaging 
(,351  96,  of  the  former  quarter ;  the  Boel  North  Star  produced  127  tons,  which  averaged 
$163  63  per  ton,  against  31  tons  of  first-class  ore,  averaging  $182  5I>.  and  l6  tons  of  second- 
class  ore,  averaging  $51  53  per  tjin,  of  the  former  quarter ;  the  Timoke  produced  97  tons, 
which  averaged  $341  49  per  ton,  against  100  tons,  averaging  $276  59  per  ton,  of  the  former 
quarter ;  the  Fuller  produced  14  tons,  which  averaged  $741  67  per  ton,  against  4  tons, 
averaging  $349  34  per  ton,  of  the  forxueT  qaarter ;  and  the  Diana  produced  St  tons,  which 
averaged  $103  60  per  ton,  against  195  l<ins,  averaging  $94  30  per  ton,  of  the  former  quorler. 
The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  which  produced  during  tbo  last 
quarter  only  34  tons,  which  averaged  (i70  91  per  ton,  against  137  tons,  with  the  remarkable 
average  of  $345  93,  for  the  quarter  ending  3Ist  of  March.  Considerable  eiploration  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Great  Eastern  during  the  last  three  months,  the  resalt  of  which  has 
not  been  made  public.  Seveial  mines,  which  produced  bullion  in  the  former  quarter,  are 
not  included  in  the  above  table ;  and  others  ^ain,  whieh  were  not  mentioned  then,  appear 
lit  the  present  retnrn.  Tho  most  noticeable  of  the  latter  is  the  Gilligan  mine  of  the  Social 
and  Steptoe  Company,  in  Egan  canon,  which  appears  in  the  present  table  with  the  good 
product  of  150  tons,  averaging  $90  per  ton,  which  is  scarcely  60  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con- 
tdued  ia  its  peculiar  ore.     The  returns  of  the  last  quarter  ore  generally  encouraging. 

Following  the  organization  of  Reese  River  district,  were  ia  the  eamc  year  dis- 
covered and  organized  those  of  Simpson's  Park,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  and 
further  south  that  of  Big  Creek ;  north  was  Mount  Hope  and  Grass  Valley ; 
southeast  were  Smoky  Valley  and  Santa  "£6,  and  northwest  was  Eavenswood. 
These  nearly  surrounded  Austin,  and  were  ftom  five  to  fifteen  miles  distant. 
All  but  Eaveuswood  were  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains;  and  the  fact  that  large 
veins  of  silver-bearing  quaitz  were  found  outside  of  this  district  gave  an  impetus 
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to  prospecting',  and  tlie  mountains  in  tlieir  entire  length  were  explored  and  dis- 
tricts formed  througlioot  before  the  termination  of  the  year  1863. 

AiiABOR  DiSTEiCT. — Immediately  north,  in  Lander  county,  waa  formed  the 
distiict  of  Amador,  where  the  veins  and  croppiuga  created  a  great  excitement, 
and  a  populous  and  busy  village  was  Irnilt  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  This  appeared 
the  most  promising  of  the  districts  during  the  fell  of  1863,  but  many  of  the 
ledges  not  proving,  from  the  depth  to  which  tliey  were  explored,  as  rich  as  ttieir 
croppings  promised,  the  district  Js  not  so  favorably  regarded  as  formerly. 

The  Amador  Ledge  Las  been  explored  by  an  incline  to  the  depth  of  200  feet 
and  upwards.  It  dips  to  the  northeast-,  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees.  During 
this  exploration  mnch  good  oro  was  taken  out,  and  its  0(™ers  express  confidence 
that  when  the  reduction  of  ores  becomes  simplified  and  cheapened  the  mine  can 
bo  worked  at  a  profit.  There  are  many  veins  like  the  Amador,  which  await  tho 
same  events  for  their  development. 

Tl/e  Chase  Mine. — In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  is  the  Chase  mine, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  rich.  It  is  bat  slightly  developed,  yet  shows 
quantities  of  ore  of  an  almost  piffc  sulphuret  of  silver.  Operations  have  been 
suspended  on  it  for  several  months,  but  it  has  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
eastern  company,  and  work  will  be  prosecuted  on  it  hereirfter. 

Other  Miiies. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Chase  are  veins,  some  of  which  give 
assurance  of  value.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering,  have  been  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  development  of  many  mines  in 
this  district  supposed  to  be  rich. 

HouHT  Hope,  Cumeeelasd,  Colttmeus,  Motist  Vebnon,  Ihiiiah,  amd 
Wall  Street  Disteicts. — As  before  said,  tho  year  1863  was  distinguished 
tor  esploralions,  but  prospecting  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  the  Toiyabee  range, 
and  to  those  ranges  east  and  west,  next  parallel.  In  the  Toiyabee  to  the  north 
of  Austin  and  Amador,  and  in  Lander  county,  wei-e  organized  tho  districts  of 
Mount  Hope,  Comberland,  Columbus,  Mount  Vernon,  Indian,  and  Wall  Street, 
extending  as  far  as  35  miles  north,  being  continuous  and  inclnding  both  sides  of 
tlie  mountain.  The  mines  of  these  districts  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  their 
(Toppings  alone  being  known.  From  these  croppings  some  rook  has  been  taken 
from  which  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained,  but  this  vast  area,  probably 
well  stored  with  silver,  is  neglected  and  comparatively  unknown,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  capitalist  and  a  denser  population.  It  offers  favorable  conditions 
i'or  working  mines,  as  it  includes  one  of  tho  highest  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains— Mount  Hope — which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  tho  deep  caiions  of  which  run  a  number  of  streams  capable  of  fm'uishing 
water-power  for  driving  machinery.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  groves  of  pine, 
and  where  its  streams  debonche  into  the  plains  at  its  base  are  tracts  of  good  agri- 
cultural lands.  lo  the  valleys  which  skirt  its  foot  are  some  farms ;  but  its  min- 
eral wealth  lies  entirely  neglected.  One  district  has  been  noticed  by  an  expe- 
rienced mining  engineer,  Mr,  J,  H,  Eoalt,  who,  after  as  close  an  examination  of 
the  ledges  as  their  slight  development  would  ^low,  reported  that  they  were  true 
fissure  veins,  of  hzo  from  4  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  of  unmistakable  value. 
Several  of  the  veins  were  cut  transversely,  and  the  ore  taken  for  trial ;  and  it  was 
pi-oved  that  they  contained  silver  in  paying  quantities ;  the  assays  showing  a, 
value  of  SlOO  and  upwaj-ds  to  tho  ton.  ITiis  is  the  only  reliable  examination 
made  of  the  ledges  ta  the  district.  Superficial  as  it  is,  it  presents  some  proof  of 
the  value  of  a  neglected  district,  and  an  indication  that  the  great  extent  of  country 
which  this  mountain  embraces  bears  in  its  bosom  the  same  precious  veins  whicb 
labor  has  proved  to  exist  in  other  paits  of  the  Toiyabee  range. 

COETEZ  DiSTElCT. — The  Cortez  district.  Lander  county,  comprises  the  north- 
em  terminus  of  the  range  east  of  the  Toiyabee,  and  includes  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  Tenabo.  It  is  65  mOes  north,  by  15°  oast  of  Austin.  It  was  organized 
in  1S63,  and  operations  were  instituted  on  a  number  of  small  veins  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  district.  In  1S64  a  mill  was  constructed  which  attempted  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ores ;  bat  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  mill,  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  managers,  the  worlungs  were  not  enccesBfol,  and  as  a  consequence  disap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  district  was  long  neglected.  Subsequently,  discoveries 
wci-o  made  of  mineral  existing  in  a  mammoth  vein  or  broad  stratum  of  quartzit« 
which  coursed  tlirough  Monnt  Tenabo,  and  these  bodies  of  mineral  having  proved 
valuable,  attention  is  again  attracted  to  the  district.  The  following  description 
of  this  mountain  and  the  stratum  or  vein  which  bears  the  mineral,  is  from  the 
Reveille,  of  January  4,  1SG7  : 

This  vein  is  embedded  in  the  bosom  of  Monnt  Tonabo,  a  peak  11,500  feet  above  tbelei'el  of 
tbe  sea,  anil  upwards  of  5,000  feet  above  tie  smronndin^  Tallejs.  Its  base,  up  its  side  to 
the  vein,  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  pine ;  while  ita  summit,  and  1,500  feet  below  is  over- 
Rfown  with  grass  and  sltnibs.  The  scaned  and  rugged  mountain  looks  etemai.  Some  3,000 
feet  above  its  base  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  quartz  cuts  ita  face  obliquely,  burying  itself  in 
the  mountain  at  one  end,  and  penetrating  into  the  valley  at  the  other,  after  stretching  out  in 
pitlpable  view  to  the  length  of  18,650  feet.  Jta  width  is  400  feet.  This  vein,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  stratum,  of  the  mounloin  formation  bears  beds  of  ore,  the  extent  of  which  is  only 
conjecture.  The  workings  at  various  millfl  have  proved  encouraMng.  The  vein  is  encased 
in  crystalline  limestone.  Twenty  locations  have  been  made,  with  the  following  names  and 
dimensions  :  Commencing  at  its  greatest  point  of  altitude  is  the  Chiettain,  Genesee  county, 
1.^00  feet :  Murphy  Company,  800  feet ;  Gill  Company,  800  feet ;  Taylor  and  Passmore, 
SOOfeet;  Do  Wilt  Company,  450  feet ;  St,  Louis  Compa]iy,2,000ftet;  MeachamandBrothers, 
400 feet;  Niagara,  400  feet;  Savage  Company, 400  feet;  Netiraska  Company,  1,300  feet; 
Cotlez  Giant,  Mount  Tenabo  Company,  4,000  feet;  Elmore  Company,  200  feet;  Russell 
Company,  600  feet;  Continental  Company,  1,000  feet;  Argentine  Company,  1,000  feet; 
Empiro  Company,  800  feet;  Conn  and  Brothers,  400  feet;  Traverse  Company,  400  feet;  and 
the  Anna  Burr  Company,  9,000  feet.  The  latter  claim  is  somewhat  broken,  and  at  its  ter- 
mination the  vela  penetratf  s  the  earth  and  is  lost  altogether.  The  vein  disappears  also  at  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  Chieftain.  It  has  been  opened  at  several  points  along  its  course,  in 
every  ease  disclosing  mineral.  The  Gill,  Taylor  and  Passmore,  and  St.  Louisiocations,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  vein,  have  been  worked,  the  two  latter  considerably :  the  Corlez  Giant, 
which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  vein,  is  the  most  fully  developed,  and  has  yielded  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  bullion  this  season.  Some  work  ba!a  also  been  dona  on  tho  Contineniat, 
situated  towards  the  lower  end  of  tho  vein,  ivitli  about  the  same  results  as  in  tho  other  cases 
specified.  Of  this  vein  there  is  little  axact  knowledge,  but  that  it  stands  out  upon  tbe  moun- 
tixin  face,  a  large,  palpable  fact.  It  will  probably  be  developed.  And  when  that  day  arrives 
wo  believe  the  Mevada  Giant  will  be  regarded  as  among  the  remarkable  veins  of  the  world. 
The  Continental. — There  are  but  few  claims  upon  this  vein  developed  to 
any  great  extent.  TJpon  tho  Continental,  explorations  have  heen  conducted 
under  the  superintendency  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  which  have  shown  a  lode  about  300 
feet  in  ividth,  containing  three  strata  of  ore  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness. These  have  been  nuned  to  some  extent,  and  the  ore  i-educed  at  the  mills 
at  Austin,  with  a  result  of  about  $150  per  ton.  This  is  owned  by  a  Maryland 
company,  which,  being  assured  of  the  valoe  of  the  property,  has  thought  best  to 
ft(\-ait  tho  coming  of  the  raihxiad,  that  operations  may  bo  carried  on  cheaply,  and 
the  greatest  proht  secured.  The  trans-continentalnul  road  will  pass  within  a  few 
miles  of  these  mines.  When  completed  to  this  point  it  will  cheapen  material  of 
consumption  by  the  lessening  of  freight,  and  the  time  of  its  completion  is  so  near 
that  none  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  waiting  for  it. 

The  Cortes  Giant. — The  Mount  Tenabo  Mining  Company,  a  San  IVan- 
cisco  organization,  was  formerly  called  the  Cortez  Company,  and  its  operations 
have  been  previously  noticed.  It  possesses  a  claim  called  flie  Cortez  Giant,  of 
4,000  feet  in  length,  upon  the  Nevada  Giant  ledge,  and  has  prosecuted  mining 
upon  it  to  some  extent.  It  has  lately  been  under  the  charge  of  H.  J.  Hall, but 
is  at  present  superintended  by  H.  H.  Day.  A  main  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which 
has  now  a  depth  of  214  feet,  partly  planked,  and  divided  into  two  compartments. 
From  the  shaft  several  levels  have  been  run ;  the  second  from  a  depth  of  ISl 
feet,  which  has  explored  the  vein  for  a  length  of  217  feet,  finding  a  stratum  of 
ore  of  eight  feet  in  thickness,  worth  iromlC5to$100  per  ton,  ,  The  Shaft  passed 
through  the  ore  following  the  dip  of  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  171  feet.  From  the 
greatest  depth  a  third  level  has  been  started,  which  it  is  expected  will  find  ore 
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as  good  as  that  developed  above.  Steam  hoisting  works  are  expected  to  he  com- 
pleted ivithin  two  months,  when  work  will  be  prosecuted  to  greater  advantage 
than  at  present.  A  mill  of  15  stamps  belongs  to  the  company,  and  is  usually 
employed  in  worting  the  ores  of  this  mine.  In  this  property  the  vein  assumes 
its  greatest  proportions.  Its  croppings  tower  many  hundred  feet  in  the  aii,  in 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur.  Viewed  ftom  a  distance,  as  it  skirts  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  tms  curious  line  of  croppings  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  balus- 
trade to  some  colossal  architectural  structure,  with  the  round  and  treeless  summit 
of  Monnt  Tonabo,  11,000  feet  above  the  eea,  rising  gently  and  gi-acofuUy,  as 
the  crowning  dome  above. 

TIk  St.  Louis. — North  of  the  Cortez  Giant  is  the  St.  Louis,  owned  chiefly 
by  A.  L.  Page  and  Simeon  Wenban.  In  the  claim  is  a  body  of  silver  ore 
feom  which  selected  lots  have  been  transported  to  Austin,  producing  from  $200 
to  $300  per  ton.  Work  is  now  progressing,  and  an  incline  in  the  body  of  ore, 
some  50  or  60  feet  in  depth,  g^vespromise  that  the  mine  wiU  prove  remtmerative. 

Taylor  and  Passmore,  GUI,  <&C. — Tho  Taylor  and  Passmorc,  GiU,  and  a  few 
other  locations  have  been  slightly  developed,  and  good  ore  obtiuned.  Upon 
no  others  than  those  mentioned  has  sufficient  work  been  done  to  demonstrate  any 
value  in  the  property. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  aie  some  small  veins  encased  in  granite, 
which  in  time  may  prove  valuable.  Among  these  are  the  Berlin,  Wenban,  Voatch, 
ami  a  few  others,  upon  which  work  has  been  done,  and  ore  of  a  favorable  charac- 
ter obtmned.  There  is  no  mining  doing  upon  them  at  present.  Thei^e  is  some 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tho  district  is  pleasantly  sitnated.  !No  grander  sceneir  is  furnished  by  the 
wild  mountdns  of  the  interior,  nor  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  high  peak 
may  bo  seen  nearly  all  Nevada,  with  its  ranges  of  moantEuns,  its  isolated  bills, 
broad  valleys,  and  desert  plains.  The  Indians  called  it  "  Tenabo,"  which  we 
translate  to  "  look  out ;"  and  it  is  really  a  lookout  mountain.  Looking  westw^d 
from  the  summit  in  a  clear  day,  the  white  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  seen 
stretching  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  many  a  lull,  bearing 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  lie  between.  Northward,  but  25  miles  distant,  drawn 
athwifft  the  vision,  is  the  long  and  winding  line  of  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
valley  of  meadow  or  sandy  plmn.  Eastwai'd  successions  of  hUls  and  valleys 
meet  the  eye.  In  tho  other  direction  the  dim  atmosphere  of  Smoky  Valley 
limits  the  sight,  but  glimpses  of  the  sununit  of  Mount  Hope,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
other  peaks  of  the  Toiyabee  range  which  pierce  the  olonds,  trace  the  line  for  150 
miles  to  the  sonth.   The  district  is  attractive  both  for  its  scenery  and  its  resources. 

Newark  Distkict. — ^Newark  district,  Lander  county,  was  oj^imized  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains,  about 
85  miles  east  of  Austin.  Its  geological  fonnation  is  of  emte  and  limestone,  the 
latter  carrying  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Deep  chasms  are  cut  in  the 
mountain  side  which  exhibit  the  character  of  the  rocks.  One  of  these  chasms 
or  canons  is  called  the  Minnehaha.  With  its  towering  rocks,  sparkling  stream, 
and-  luxuriant  verdure,  it  offers  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  Another  is  the 
Chihuahua  canon,  where  the  rocks  seem  burst  in  twain  by  some  great  convulsion, 
and  stand  in  perpendicular  walls,  towering  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  This 
deep  fissure  exposes  veins  of  silver-bearing  quartz,  varying  from  2  to  20  feet 
in  width.  The  ore  exposed  is  an  antimonial  sulphuret,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
valuable.  A  number  of  the  veins  have  ah-eady  been  tested  by  workings  at 
tho  mills  in  Austin  and  good  returns  obtained.  A  mill,  the  property  of  the  Cen- 
tenaiy  company,  is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  district,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  add  its  product  of  bidlion  to  the  silver  current  of  eastern  Nevada, 
The  lodges  of  the  Centenary  company  best  known  are  the  Lincoln  and  the  Chi- 
huahua. Upon  the  Chihuahua  tunnels  have  been  rua  which  exposed  the  ledge 
in  several  plaees,  fiivorably  developing  the  property.    The  district  is  as  yet  but 
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little  known.  Like  many  others  in  itsneighborhood,  it  invites  capital  and  labor. 
Now  a  wide  and  an  almost  anoccnpied  wilderness,  it  offers  many  advantages  to 
the  miner  and  the  agricnlturist.  These  occupations,  being  the  basis  of  wealth, 
will  attract  in  their  train  other  branches  of  ti'ade  and  industry.  The  mountain  is 
partially  covered  with  pine  and  mahogany,  furnishing  lumber  and  fuel.  At  the 
base,  and  between  it  and  the  Wlite  Pine  range  to  the  east,  is  a  broad  valley 
where  farms  can  be  secured.  The  small  streams  which  run  from  the  moun- 
tains, on  either  side,.will  supply  water  for  irrigation  and  mining ;  the  neighboring 
hills  will  fiimish  a  market  for  agricultural  products.  Within  the  valley  are 
salt  springs,  and  acres  of  land  are  covered  with  this  useful  article,  a  demand  for 
which  is  created  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  A  visitor  to  this  district  about 
the  time  of  its  organization  writes :  "The  future  of  our  Sfat«  is  encouraging. 
The  good  time  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  come.  Where  there  is  a  foundation 
for  prosperity,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  foundation 
lies  broad  and  deep  in  Nevada ;  the  rest  is  the  work  of  time  and  man," 

White  Pine  District. — The  District  of  White  Pine  was  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  and  received  its  name  from  the  species  of  wood  growing  upon 
the  mountain;  That  portion  of  the  range  bearing  the  name  of  White  Pine  is 
about  two  degrees  in  length,  is  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  pine.  It  has 
not  been  much  explored  lor  mines,  except  in  the  district  now  mentioned.  Here 
a  number  of  veins  have  been  located  which  are  represented  to  be  valuable.  The 
district  is  about  90  miles  east  of  Austin,  and  is  in  Lander  county.  A  company 
called  the  Monte  Christo  commenced  in  July  last  the  development  of  a  property, 
but  the  progress  made,  or  the  results  obtained,  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Diamond  District. — Diamond  district,  also  in  Lander  county,  lies  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Diamond  mountains,  and  is  80  miles  east,  by  a  few  degrees 
north,  of  Austin,  It  has  been  organized  about  three  years,  and  some  work  has 
been  done  in  exploring  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  ledges,  of  which  a 
great  number  are  located.  Ore  has  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  which, 
returning  $150  and  upwai-ds  to  the  ton,  gave  proof  of  value  of  the  veins.  They 
are  yet  the  property  of  the  discoverers,  who  for  want  of  means  were  unable  to 
erect  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  development,  and,  consequently,  have  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Europe  sought  the  aid  of  capital. 

Eureka  District. — The  Enreka  district,  Lander  county,  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  lies  60  miles  almost  directly  east  of  Austin.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  limestone,  with  veins  or  bodies  of  metal-beaiing  quartz.  The  chief 
cliaracteristic  of  the  ore  is  an  argentiferous  galena,  which  might  be  reduced  by 
smelting.  Several  tons  sent  to  the  mills  in  Austin  yielded  from  $150  to  $450 
per  ton.  These  results  ate  encouraging.  As  some  of  the  veins  are  owned  by- 
men  of  wealth  in  New  York,  it  is  expected  that  measures  will  be  taken  for  their 
development.  The  district  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  a^cultural  and  grazing 
country,  and  offers  inducements  to  those  wishing  a  free  and  independent  home. 

Egan  or  Gold  CaSon  Disteict.— Gold  Canon  district.  Lander  county,  better 
known  as  Egan  Cafion,  is  one  of  the  farthest  oast  of  Nevada,  being  165  miles  from 
Austin,  It  was  organized  in  1863,  and  native  gold  showing  plainly  in  the  quartz 
of  some  of  the  veins  firet  discovered,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gold  Cimon.  It  lies 
upon  the  great  trans-continental  highway  where  passes  daily  the  overland  mail 
stage,  and  is  connected  with  the  world  by  two  lines  of  telegraph,  A  small  miU 
erected  in  the  year  1864,  by  Mr,  John  CyDougherty,  met  with  success.  It  is 
again  in  operation,  reducing  ore  which  returns  about  $150  to  the  ton.  A  mill  of 
increased  capacity  is  in  process  of  construotion  which  it  is  expected  will  add  to 
the  product  of  bullion.  It  is  favorably  located  for  accessibilicy,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  wood  and  water  give  it  some  advantage. 

Kinsley  Distkict, — The  Kinsley  district.  Lander  county,  is  distinguished 
for  its  massive  lodes  of  copper-bearing  ore.     It  is  in  the  Antelope  range  of  moun- 
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tains  near  tbe  eastern  border  of  the  State,  45  miles  northeast  of  Egau  and  200 
miies  from  Austin.  The  lodes  are  laige,  and  ore  is  represented  as  being  upon 
tlie  surface  which  shows  by  assay  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from 
$G0  to  $100  per  ton  in  silver.  The  district  is  but  little  known ;  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  population  and  a  market  render  the  copper  mines  valueless  for  the 
present.  The  Pacific  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  is  expected  to  pasa 
through  this  neighborhood,  when  the  ores  may  be  transported  to  market.  The 
Kinsley  may  then  become  a  valnable  mining  district. 

Ykeka  Distkict. — Yroka  district.  Lander  county,  is  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Austin.  Reports  of  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  made;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  its  value  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good 
agricultural  and  grazing  countrj'. 

Battle  Modktain  District. — Battle  Mountain  is  a  copper-bearing  hill, 
situated  about  70  miles  north  of  Austin  and  is  probably  in  Humboldt  coimty. 
In  1SC6  it  was  formed  into  a  mining  district  bearing  that  name.  It  is  an  igneous 
formation,  and  through  the  eruptive  rooks  are  veins  of  quartz  associated  with  red 
oxide  of  copper.  The  ore  is  brilliantly  red  and  very  beautiful.  The  district 
borders  upon  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river,  which  will  soon  b6  traversed  by 
the  great  Pacific  railroad,  when  its  ores  will  find  a  market. 

The  district  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of  hills  or  mountains  containing 
the  cupriferous  veins.  In  these  hills  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  1857 
between  some  Indians  and  a  government  expedition  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Kirk,  engaged  in  the  survey  of  a  road  bearing  the  name  of  the  Port 
Kearney  wagon  roafl,  Pacific  division.  It  is  a  low  range  of  hills  of  about  13 
miles  in  length  by  flvo  in  breadth,  fronting  on  Reese  River  valley  on  the  east, 
and  terminating  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Humboldt  on  the  north.  At  the  southern 
end  is  Copper  canon,  where  the  Troy  and  other  copper  veins  are  found ;  and  at 
the -northern  end  is  Long  CE^on,  where  the  Titgan,  President,  Mayflower,  Blue 
Bell,  Capitol,  Henrietta,  Fanny,  Morning  Star,  and  others  lie. 

There  are  but  few  companies  formed  for  operating  in  Battle  Mountain  district. 
The  principal  are  the  Emerson  and  the  Austin  companies.  These  arc  unincor- 
porated. 

The  Emerson  Company. — The  Emerson  Company  is  composed  of  General 
W,  S.  Rosecrans,  Gr.  W.  Emerson,  William  Plumhof,  and  others.  The  company 
owns  the  Morning  Star,  Henrietta,  Surprise,  Fanny,  President,  Trojan  and  Cap- 
itol ledges,  and  extensions  on  some  others.  Upon  those  named,  the  location 
upon  each  is  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet,  and  the  veins  are  from  10  to  30  feet  in 
width.  All  are  developed  to  the  extent  of  a  cut  of  from  5  to  10  feet  in  depth 
crossing  the  vein  fi'om  side  to  side.  By  this  means  the  mdth  of  each  vein  has 
lieen  asoei'tained,  and  the  chai-actcr  of  the  ore  shown.  The  gangue  is  quartz  and 
spar  intermixed  with  nodules  and  numeiMus  veins  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  These 
veins  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from  a  narrow  filament  to  sevei'al  inches  through, 
and  run  irregularly  through  the  mass  of  the  vein.  They  contain  native  copper ; 
also  considemble  silver.  The  mass  of  the  rock  will  require  crushing  and  con- 
centrating for  profitable  mming  and  exportation.  This  set  of  mines  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  Battle  mountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Long  canon.  The 
surveyed  route  of  the  Pacific  railroad  passes  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north 
from  the  locations,  and  as  this  great  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  this  point 
before  che  close  of  another  year  it  enhances  the  prospective  valne  of  the  property. 

Tlie  Austin  Company. — The  Austin  Company  owns  the  Troy,  Mayflower, 
Blue  Bell,  and  other  veins  in  the  district,  some  of  which  are  at  Copper  canon 
and  others  at  Long  canon.  The  developments  on  the  Troy  consist  of  an  exca- 
vation some  12  feet  in  width  and  about  15  feet  in  depth,  showing  the  size  and 
character  of  the  vein.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  vein  is  composed  of 
red  oxide  of  copper  having  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 
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Upon  other  claims  some  work  lias  beea  done,  the  general  aim  Ijeing  merely 
to  hold  possession  of  the  property,  awaiting  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Ravekswood  Disteict. — Eayenswood,  Lander  connty,  situated  but  15  miles 
noriliwest  from  Austin,  was  ono  of  tho  earliest  (districts  oi'ganized  in  tlie  Itecse 
Eiver  country,  having  been  formed  in  the  first  year  of  the  discovery  of  rilver  here. 
It  is  in  the  same  range  as  Battle  monut^n,  though  the  latter  is  almost  separated 
ty  a  low  depression,  yet  it  is  the  northern  terminus  of  tho  Shoshone  mountains. 
The  veins  of  Ravenswood,  which  were  loca.ted  for  silver,  being  found  rich  only 
in  coppei',  disappointed  the  locators,  and  as  a  consequence  the  district  has  been 
abandoned.  It  contains  veins  which  assay  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  contains  silver  and  gold.  The  distiict  is  well  situated  for  economical  work- 
ing, bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Eeese  river,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied 
with  timber.  Like  many  others  it  awmts  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  cheap  trans- 
portation and  subsistence. 

Big  Ckeek  Distkicx. — The  "BJg  Creek  district,  Lander  county,  was  the 
second  oiganized  in  the  Toiyabee  mountains,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to 
eclipse  everything  else.  A  milage  was  built,  with  post,  express  and  telegraph 
offices  connecting  with  Austin,  with  schools,  courts,  stores  and  mills,  and  its 
prosperity  and  stability  seerned  beyond  a  doubt.  Veins  were  fonud  appearing 
full  of  metal,  but  upon  further  trial  their  value  consisted  in  copper,  which  was 
not  profitable  to  work,  and  interest  in  the  district  died  away.  Now  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  mines.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee  moun- 
tains, twelve  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  ci-eek  is  a  small  mountain  stream, 
affording  sites  for  water  or  steam-power  mills.  It  flows  through  a  deep  canon, 
along  which  are  some  good  farma  and  gardens.  If  the  distiict  has  not  proved 
remunerative  to  tho  miner,  it  has  furnished  pleasant  homes  for  the  husbandman. 

Washington  Disteict. — South  of  Austin  28  miles,  in  Nye  county,  and  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  is  "Washington  district,  organized  in  1863,  then 
and  the  subsequent  year  the  scene  of  busy  operations.  The  mineral  is  an  argen- 
tiferous galena,  abundant  in  quantity.  None  who  have  examined  the  mines  with 
attention  can  hesitate  to  decide  that  they  possess  value.  The  veins  sure  fi'om  4 
to  16  feet  in  width,  and  regular  in  their  formation.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  ores,  but  owing  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operators  they 
have  not  been  successful.  A  great  nnmber  of  veins  were  located,  a  pretty  village 
was  built,  and  hopes  of  prosperity  were  entertained,  but  the  district  following  the 
usual  course  has  become  almost  deserted.  Its  mineral  resoui-ces,  however,  may 
yet  be  advantageously  developed. 

Marysville  Disteict. — South  of  Washington  about  15  miles,  in  Nye  county, 
is  Marysville  district,  organized  Jn  the  same  year  and  possessing  many  similar 
characteristics.  Numerous  claims  were  here  located,  and  great  expectations  were 
once  entertained.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  farmers  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil  of  the  valleys,  irrigating  it  by  the  streams  which  run  down  fi-om 
tho  mountain.  The  distiict  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  offers  advantages 
to  the  settlei-. 

The  Toyaeee  MotraTAiKS. — On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toiyabee,  and 
south  of  Austin,  w^ere  organized  during  the  summer  of  1863  a  nnmber  of  districts, 
covering  that  side  of  the  mountain  almost  continuously  for  a  distance  of  75  miles. 
Throughont  its  southern  extent  the  mountain  risea  from  the  valley  of  Beese  river 
on  the  west  and  Smoky  valley  on  the  east,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  2,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  them.  From  valley  to  valley  through  the  base  of  tho  mountain 
tho  distance  is  from  7  to  10  miles.  From  its  high  peaks  ajid  through  its  deeply 
chasmed  sides  ran  many  streams  of  water  affording  good  sites  for  mills. 

Smokx  Valley  District. — Of  tho  numemus  districts  organized  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  tho  mountain  that  of  Smoky  Valley  was  among  the  fii-st. '  It  is  in  Lander 
county,  13  miles  south  of  Austin,  and  includes  what  were  once  tho  busy  little 
hamlets  of  Geneva  and  Clinton.     Through  it  nm  in  deep  cafions  Birch  and 
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Willow  creelis  and  several  smaller  rivulets,  all  of  whicli  aro  lost  in  the  valley. 
There  have  been  many  locations  of  mines  made  in  the  district,  but  they  have 
been  genemlly  neglected  until  the  present  yeiir.  Latterly  la.bor  has  been  prose- 
cuted upon  the  Smoky  Valley  ledge,  which  has  developed,  at  the  depth  of  300 
feet,  a  lode  or  series  of  veins  SO  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  about  SO  feet  contain 
pay  streaks  of  ore.  Average  specimens  assay  $60  to  $150  per  ton.  The  upper 
pait  of  the  lode  has  proved  quite  barren,  but  the  results  obt^ned  from  below 
give  encouragement  to  the  miners.  In  this  district  the  lodes  are  generally  large, 
and  exhibit  tliemselves  in  some  instances  for  miles  in  length  upon  the  snrface. 
They  are  wtnated  conveniently  for  mining,  and  the  district  possesses  advan- 
tages of  wood,  water,  and  arable  land  for  carrying  on  cheaply  extensive  opera- 

Sajita  Fg  District. — South  of  Smoky  Valley  district,  in  the  same  county, 
is  that  of  Santa  Fe,  18  miles  fiom  Austin.  It  is  composed  of  high  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  deep,  rocky  caOons.  The  1»are  rocks  of  the  ridges  and  canons 
expose  to  view  the  white  ledges  of  qnartz  in  great  nambers,  A  featui-e  in  the 
mineralogy  of  the  district  is  the  presence  of  gold  in  considerable  qnantities  in 
some  of  the  veins.  Notwithstandmg  the  undoubted  value  of  the  veins,  however, 
in  both  gold  and  silver,  no  successful  mining  has  yet  been  carried  on. 

Bunker  Hill  akb  Summit  Districts.— Bunker  Hill  and  Summit  districts, 
Lander  county,  occupy  both  sides  of  Big  Smoky  creek,  and  are  20  miles  south 
of  Austin.  Ore  paying  from  fifty  to  some  hnndrode  of  dollars  per  ton  has  been 
mined;  but  the  veins  have  been  found  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  little  success 
has  attended  mining  operations.  This  is  generally  atti'ibuted  to  improper  man- 
agement, and  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining  and  the 
reaction  of  ores.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  largest  flowing  out  of  this  moun- 
tain range,  and  affords  water-power  sufficient  for  a  number  of  extensive  mills. 
Some  failures  have  retarded  progress  in  what  appears  a  superior  district.  This 
cannot  long  continue,  for  where  nature  has  done  so  much  by  offering  valuable 
minerals,  building  material,  and  inexpensive  power,  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  rich 
soil,  man  will  sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  and  reap  the  reward. 

Blub  Springs  District. — Bine  Springs  district,  in  Nye  county,  30  miles 
south  of  Austin,  is  so  named  from  a  number  of  deep  springs  or  ponds  which  lie 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  contains  veins  of  quartz  of  large 
size,  reputed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  but  developments  upon  them  are  so  slight  that 
their  value  is  not  really  known, 

Smoet  Valley  Salt  Field. — ^Near  Blue  Springs,  inthegreat  Smoky  valley, 
is  an  extensive  field  of  2,000  aoi'es  of  salt  lands,  from  which  is  obtained  most 
of  the  salt  used  in  Eastern  Nevada  both  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  reduction 
of  ores.  Upon  this  salt  field,  as  upon  some  othei's  with  which  the  State  abounds, 
the  salt  rises  as  an  efflorescence,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  upon  the 
surface  of  tiie  ground,  from  which  it  is  gathered.  A  slight  rain  drives  the  salt 
beneath  the  surface,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  it  soon  reappears.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  obtained  from  this  field  annually,  and  the  supply  coming  from 
deep  springs  seems  to  bo  inexhaustible.  It  is  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  mills 
at  from  #30  to  $50  per  ton.  When  it  is  known  that  salt  in  large  qnantities  is 
essential  to  the  reduction  of  silva^  ores,  the  beneficence  of  a  Divine  Providence 
in  furnishing  it  in  such  vast  deposits  and  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
country  can  be  appreciated. 

North  Twin  Rivee  District. — ^Forty  miles  south  of  Austin,  in  Nye  county, 
is  tho  North  Twin  River  district.  Although  this  region  was  examined  and  many 
c!'aims  located  eai'ly  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  it  was  not  considered  of 
importance  until  recently,  when  work  upon  some  of  the  veins  has  proved  them 
to  be  of  large  size  and  great  value.  Deep  caSons,  with  running  streams,  open 
to  the  plain,  ofiering  access  to  the  mines  and  sites  for  reduction  mills. 

TJw  Jm  Plata  Mining  Company,  owning  mines  in  this  district,  is  organized 
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under  tlie  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  chief  atockliolders  are  residents  of  Iteading. 
This  company  owns  tlie  Twin  Ophirs,  the  William  Bigler,  and  otlier  veins  sit- 
uated in  Park  caSon.  Some  of  the  veins  are  large,  and  have  shown  bodies  of 
good  pay  ore.  Work  upon  one  of  the  Twin  Ophira  has  developed  a  chimney  or 
mass  of  ore  of  a  very  singnlar  character,  being  chiefly  iron  and  resembling  steel, 
l>ut  containing  from  $70  to  ffilSO  per  ton  in  silver.  A  mOl  is  in  coarse  of  con- 
struction, which,  in  a  few  months,  will  probably  add  something  to  the  stream  of 
bullion  already  beginning  to  flow  from  the  districts  bordering  the  Smoky  valley. 
It  is  mainly  built  of  stone,  with  furnaces  and  chimney  stack  of  brick.  These 
materials  are  conveniently  obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  contain  10 
stamps  of  about  700  pounds  each,  cmshing  the  rock  dry  and  in  a  condition  for 
roasting.     The  propraty  of  the  company  is  managed  by  6.  B.  Montgomery, 

The  Btickeye  Mining  Company  is  a  New  York  company,  and,  onder  tlie  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Stephen  Kidd,  is  developing  the  Buckeye  mine,  situated  in 
Summit  canon.  The  vein  was  discovered  and  located  in  1865.  The  claim 
consists  of  1,400  feet  of  the  lode  running  north  from  the  cation.  The  vein  is 
encased  in  limestone,  and,  although  it  sometimes  narrows  down  to  a  mere  clay 
seam  in  the  rock,  it  appeai-s  to  be  a  true  fissure  vein.  Its  general  width  is  five 
feet,  occasionally  reaclung  to  seven.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  fol- 
lowing^ the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  westerly  65°,  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and 
by  different  levels  several  handred  feet  north  and  south.  From  these  excava- 
tions a  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  which  has  yielded,  at  the  Austin  mills, 
SIOC  per  ton.  The  company  has  located,  imder  the  laws  of  Nevada,  800  acres 
of  woodland,  mill-sites,  &c.  Neither  lands  nor  mines  are  entered  under  any  law 
of  Congress,  nor  are  any  lands  or  mines  throughout  this  region.  The  lands  aro 
nnsai-veyed,  and  there  is  no  land  office  in  eastern  Nevada.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  give  peimission  to  occupy  the  mines  subject  to  the  local  rnlcs  of 
miners.  Snrvey  and  purchase  appears  to  them  a  useless  expense,  serviceable 
only  to  the  surveyors  and  land  ofiicers. 

In  Summit  canon  are  other  claims,  as  the  Scottish  Chief,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  Buckeye  south  of  the  csuion.  This  has  been  but  slightly  developed, 
having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  depth ;  its  real  worth  is  therefore  known  only  from  the 
greater  explorations  on  the  Enckcye.  A  short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  tho 
Canada  vein.  This  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  about  nine  feet  in  mdth,  bnt 
tho  explorations  upon  it  are  not  sufficient,  it  being  encased  in  limestone,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  character.  From  the  surface  several  tons  of  ore  have 
been  taken,  which  give  promise  of  worth. 

Twin  Rivee  District. — The  Twin  River  district,  Nye  county,  is  50  miles 
south  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tho  Toiyabee  range,  and  is  at  present 
regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  important  districts  south  of  Austin.  It  receives  its 
name  from  two  pretty  streams  on  the  southern  border,  which,  flowing  through 
deep  and  rugged  canons,  enter  the  valley  near  each  other,  and  continuing  parallel 
for  some  miles  sink  in  the  plain.  The  characteristics  of  the  district  are  itsnig- 
gedness,  high  and  precipitous  mountains,  deep  canons,  and  its  geological  format 
tion  being  granite  and  slate,  while  the  districts  north  of  it  are  of  limestone.  The 
principal  mines  are  situated  in  Ophir  ctfion.  These  were  discovered  in  1863  by 
S.  Boulerond  and  a  party  of  I'renoiimen,  who  located  several  veins,  but  did  not 
publish  to  the  world  their  discovery  nor  do  much  towards  developing  their  prop- 
erty. The  year  following  the  eaSon  was  entered  by  George  H.  Willard  and 
others,  ledges  located,  a  fflstrict  formed,  and  laws  made.  From  that  date  the 
district  has  been  somewhat  noted.  In  entering  the  cwion  from  Smoky  valley, 
one  feels  almost  forbidden  to  advance,  bo  towering  and  precipitous  are  the  rooks 
on  either  ade,  which  appear  to  close  the  narrow  pass ;  but  mnding  along  at  the 
base  of  the  clifis  is  now  a  well-constmcted  road.  Following  this  a  mile  or  more 
the  narrow  gorge  of  granite  is  passed  and  a  calion  of  more  gently  sloping  sides,  a 
slate  formation,  is  reached.     The  granite  is  generally  barren  of  soil,  but  upon 
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tlio  summits  of  the  ridges  a  few  low  and  dwarfed  piBon  Irecs  arc  found,  wliicli  are 
cut  for  fuel  and  with  great  labor  bronght  to  the  brink  of  tho  precipice  and 
tumbled  into  tte  cafion  below,  whence  it  is  hauled  to  its  place  of  consumption. 
Fuel  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  costs  abont  $10  per  cord.  At  the  present  date  a 
mill  is  in  opei^ation,  and  a  village  caUed  Toiyabee,  of  300  inhabitants,  has  been 
built. 

The  Ophir. — ^The  firet  vein  noticed  in  passing  up  the  canon  is  the  Ophir. 
This  was  discovered  and  claimed  by  8.  Boulerond  and  Company  in  1863,  and 
is  still  owned  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  a  large  vein,  showing  chiefly  white 
quartz,  bnt  deposits  of  good  ore  have  been  found  in  it.  Tho  cldm  eonsieta  of 
2,400  feet  along  the  ledge.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  60  feet,  from 
which  a  small  quantity  of  ore  was  obtained,  worth  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  ton. 
The  developments  upon  the  mine  are  very  slight. 

The  Orphee,  Cmti-al  Favorite,  and  numerous  othei-  claims  have  been  slightly 
developed,  but  have  not  yet  been  productive. 

TJie  Murphy  is  the  only  developed  and  productive  mine  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  its  snccess  has  given  celebrity  to  the  district.  It  was  located  by  G.  H. 
"Willard,  John  Murphy,  Jo.  Patty,  and  others,  in  1864,  and  is  1,000  feet  in  length. 
Its  course  is  north  and  south,  dipping  to  tho  east  at  an  angle  of  46°,  and  the 
lode  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  developed  by  an  incline  130  feet 
in  depth,  from  which  levels  have  been  run  and  ore  estraoted,  worth  about  $130 
per  ton.  It  appears  from  the  working  that  tho  ore  is  not  continuous  thronghout 
the  vein,  but  exists  in  chimneys  of  one  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  100 
to  150  feet  broad,  with  nearly  a  coiTesponding  interval  of  barren  rock.  These 
chimneys  are  inclined,  having  a  dip  to  the  north  of  about  30°.  Although  much 
valuable  ore  has  been  extracted,  a  map  of  tho  mine,  showing  its  whole  size  and 
tho  excavations  made,  indicate  that  bnt  a  small  portion  is  touched.  There  are 
41  men  employed  in  the  mine,  working  eight  hours  each,  at  $4  per  day,  and 
keeping  up  the  labor  without  intermission.  Tho  miners  are  Usually  natives  of 
Cornwall,  England.    The  hoisting  of  water  and  ore  is  done  by  steam  power. 

The  Murphy  Mill,  belonging  to  the  Twin  Eiver  Mining  Company,  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  stone,  having  20  stamps  and  corresponding  machinery, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  95  horse-power.  The  ore  is  brought  ixojS  tho  mine,  a 
few  hundred  feet  distant,  in  cars.  The  first  process  is  to  pass  it  through  a 
Blake's  rook  breaker,  which  will  in  a  few  hours  break  sufficient  rock  into  frag- 
ments of  less  than  a  cubic  inch  in  size  to  supply  the  stamps  for  24  hours.  This 
effects  a  saving  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore.  From  tho  breaker 
the  ore  is  placed  upon  a  large  pan  or  dryer,  which  is  heated  by  the  gases  passing 
from  the  roasting  furnaces  to  the  smoke-stack,  and  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
then  ready  for  the  stamps.  Of  these  there  are  20,  weighing  850  pounds  each, 
and  they  crush  16  tons  per  day  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a  No.  60  screen,  or 
a  screen  with  3,600  holes  to  the  square  inch.  Falling  from  the  sci-eens  into  a 
tight  bin,  it  is  removed  into  cars  standing  on  a  ti'aek  passing  over  tho  tops  of  tho 
roasting  furnaces,  and  is  thus  transpoi-ted  to  the  fimiaces,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  capable  of  roasting  16  tons  in  24  hours.  Seven  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
of  ore  mixed  with  a  certMn  quantity  of  salt,  according  to  tho  composition  of 
the  ore,  varying  trem  eight  to  lifteon  per  cent.,  constitutes  a  charge,  and  this  is 
roasted  from  five  to  seven  hours,  being  constantly  stirred.  It  is  then  taken  to 
the  amalgamating  room,  in  which  are  six  pans  taking  one  ton  of  the  roastetl 
pulp,  now  mixed  with  water,  at  a  eh^'ge.  Here  tho  silver,  which  in  the  f  umaeos 
was  changed  from  its  native  condition  to  a  chloride,  is  again  changed  to  metallic 
silver,  and  is  amalgamated  with  quicksilver.  Tho  pulp  is  agitated  and  ground 
by  revolving  ii-on  mullers  for  about  ax  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  settlers, 
of  which  there  are  sis,  where  more  water  is  added,  and,  after  several  hours' 
agitation,  tho  quicksilver  bcaiing  the  silver  is  di-awn  off,  tho  pulp  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  and  the  silver  taken  out.     This,  after  being  strained  and  pressed  in 
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Icatlier  bags,  oxliausting  tlio  quicksilver  as  far  as  possible,  is  plac€i3  in  a  close 
retort,  and  the  remaining  quicksilver  expelled  by  heat.  The  crude  bullion 
remaining  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  room,  where  it  is  melted  and  run  into 
ingots,  ready  for  the  assayer  and  for  commerce.  The  establishment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  presents  an  imposing  appeai'ance.  The  officers  of  the  company  having 
charge  and  canying  on  the  works,  are  R.  B.  Canlield,  general  agent ;  H;  M.. 
Grant,  bookkeeper ;  H.  Richartls,  mining  saperintendeat ;  Charles  V.  Baesler, 
assayer ;  and  Alonzo  Monroe,  engineer.  In  working  the  mill  at  full  capacity, 
41  men  are  required.  Beadcs  those  in  the  mine  and  mill  aro  blacksmiths,  ore 
iissorters,  and  wood  choppers,  making  100  mon  employed.  In  one  month  417 
tons  of  ore  were  milled,  prodncing  $36,865.  The  assay  of  the  ore  was  over 
SlOO  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  mill  is  working  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
better  results  than  formerly  aro  obtained. 

The  McDonald  mine. — The  Minphy  and  McDonald  are  locations  npon  tbe 
same  lode,  the  first  extending  from  the  cafion  northwardly  and  the  latter  south 
of  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  are  of  eqnal  value,  although  tbe  McDonald  is 
undeveloped.  Preparations  are  making,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  II, 
Boalt,  for  a  New  York  company  to  commence  explorations  and  developing  the 

These  mines  constitute  the  ba^s  of  support  to  a  busy  and  prosperous  little 
village,  called  Toiyahee  City,  o£  about  300  inhabitants.  This  place  is  connected 
with  Austin  by  a  tri-weekly  stage,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  once  a  week. 
The  distance  is  55  miles,  and  tlie  time  of  passage  about  nine  hours.  From  the 
valley  to  the  town  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  caBon,  and  thi'ongh 
this  distance  a  road  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  The  work 
has  been  very  heavy,  and  under  the  circumstances  a  good  road  is  constructed, 
although  its  grodo  at  some  places  is  as  great  as  10°.  The  road  continues 
throT^gn  this  canon  over  tho  summit  of  the  Toiyabee  mountain,  and  forms  a  con- 
venient avenue  for  summer  travel,  but  the  passage  is  generally  impeded  by  snow 
during  the  winter.* 

"  The  boolts  of  the  county  assessor,  according^  to  the  Silyer  Bend  Reporler,  give  the  fol- 
lowing returns  of  bnlUon  and  yield  per  ton  of  the  mines  of  If  ye  county  for  Iho  quarter  ending 
Scplembet  30,  made  nnder  oath.    The  aniounls  are  for  coin; 
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Following  are  tho  returns  of  small  lots  of  oi 
vicinity  of  Aastin,  and  forwarded  by  the  assessor  of  Lander  ci 
uuraber  of  pounds  of  ore  worked  aad  the  gross  product; 

Indian  Jim,  Hot  Creek  district.- 

OidDoniimon do 

Gazelle do 

Besej't  Queen,  Reveille  district 

Wild  Hose do 

North  America .  do 

Manhattan do 3;639 

Lord  Byron do 2,254  106  8.5. 

Button do 600  8  84t 

Eegan do 2,792  30  68' 

LexioK'on do 2,764  235  00 

Peta,  Union  district 1,971  63  46. 

Holman,  Union  district 2,031  295  34 

The  books  of  the  county  assessor  show  the  following  nnnual  product  of  two  of  the  leading 
mines  of  Nye  county:  From  October  1  to  December  3i,  1866,  the  Bucl  mill  (now  the  Bel- 
27 
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South  Twin  Eivei:,  Hot  SritiNcs,  El  Doeado,  and  PeayikeDistkicts.— 
The  districts  of  South  Twin  Eiver,  Hot  Springs,  El  Dorado,  and  Peavine,  all 
in  Nye  connfy,  continue  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  to  near  where  the 
mountain,  wliich  wo  have  traced  tor  1 50  miles,  falls  away  into  the  plain.  Although 
but  slightly  explored,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  mines  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Toiyabeo  range  will  oqnal  those  of  other  parts,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive country  o^s  an  inviting  field  to  the  explorer  and  the  capitalist. 

Smoky  Valley. — The  gi'eat  Smoky  valley,  traversed  by  Fremont  in  1845, 
who  mapped  Big  Smoky  creek  and  Twin  rivers,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
In  the  centre  of  it  are  found  remarkahle  springs  of  boiling  water,  throwing  a 
large  and  constant  stream,  in  which  meat  and  vegetables  are  readily  cooked, 
and  tea  and  coffee  quickly  prepared  for  use.  The  basin  of  the  spring  is  from  SO 
to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  fountfun  of  boiling  wat«r  rises  in  the  centre,  a 
constant  column  ascending  by  its  subterranean  force  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. Tbei^e  are  several  smaller  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which 
furnishes  cold  water.  The  soil  about  them  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  pleasant 
and  healthy. 

The  fields  of  salt  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  valley  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Throughout  it  are  found  good  agricultural  lands.  The  climate  is  more 
agreeable  than  generally  prevails  in  Kevada,  without  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 
Snow  seldom  falls  and  frosts  are  never  severe,  although  there  are  localities  where 
irosts  have  occurred  as  early  as  September,  sufficient  to  blight  certain  species  of 
vegetation.  The  valley  continues,  nlthongh  slight  elevations  divide  it  into  dif- 
ferent basins,  into  the  desert  npon  the  southern  borders  of  tho  State.  In  it  are 
other  vast  fields  of  salt,  and  beds  of  snlphur,  alum,  and  soda,  and  bordering 
upon  it  are  the  mountains  of  San  Antonio  and  Silver  Peak.  These  are  isolated 
and  singular  in  their  formation,  and  appear  as  if  thrown  into  position  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  mining  districts  of  this  region  are  among 
tte  most  important  of  the  State. 

Sak  Ahxonio  DiSTraCT,  comprising  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  20  miles  southeast  of  tho  sonthem  terminus  of  the  Toiyabeo  mountains, 
and  about  90  miles  from  Austin.  Several  companies  aro  engaged  in  mining 
here  with  some  success,  and  ore  is  extracted  which  returns  from  reduction  an 
average  of  $200  per  ton. 

The  Liberty  mine,  owned  by  George  Seitz,  has  been  continuously  worked 
during  the  present  year.     It  is,  so  far,  tho  most  extensively  worked  mine  in  the 

mont  Company'B)  reduced  904  tons  of  ore,  producing  bnllion  of  the  value  of  859,712  24, 
being  an  average  per  ton  of  $59  31 ;  tlie  three  months  following — January,  February,  and 
March,  1867—554  tons  and  a  fraction  were  reduced,  yielding  $33,041  39,  or  859  64  pec  Ion ; 
the  nest  quarter,  125  tons,  ],339  pounds,  produdng$(!,903  02,  $54  93  per  ton;  and  676  tons, 
3,010  pounds,  which  produced  826,439  77,  or  $39  08  per  ton.  The  amounts  added  to  the 
production  of  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  of  736  tons,  yielding  $28,856  88— 
839  33  per  ton,  and  21  tona,  yielding  $337  06— $39  86  per  ton,  swells  the  total  product  of 
this  mine  for  the  past  year  to  81*8,790  36  iu  coin.  The  aggr^;alfi  number  of  tons  of  ore 
worked  is  a  fraction  over  3,917— averaging  very  nearly  Jfflj  per  ton.  It  was  reduced  in  a 
10-stamp  mill,  at  best  but  an  inferior  ono,  by  the  wet  crushing  process,  by  which  it  is  not 
clamed  that  more  than  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  silver  is  saved.  Ill  connection  wilji  the  fact 
that  the  mine  from,  which  the  ore  was  obtained  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  made 
to  famish  almost  any  amount  of  ore,  tho  above  figures  will  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
'estimate  ils  great  value.  During  the  same  period,  the  Murphy  mine,  of  the  Twin  Eiver 
'Company,  situated  in  Ophir  canon,  as  is  shown  by  the  books  of  tbe  assessor.  Las  yielded  as 
follows!  first  quarter — 626^  tons,  averaging  8132  49  per  ton,  $83,007  96;  second  quarter- 
l,161i  Ions,  avera^ng  $84  18  per  ton,  897,77-')  08 ;  third  quarter — 804^  tons,  averaging 
692  94  perton,  $74,863  17;  fourth  quarter— 800  tons,  averaging  $134  43  per  ton,  8107,544, 
.mating  a  total  of  $363,190  21  in  coin  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  aggrogale  quantity  of  ore 
wodied  is  3,393Jtons,  and  the  average  yield  per  ton  a  fraction  over|l07.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Murphy  mine  is  now  in  a  condition  to  supply  ore  for  another  mill  of  equal  capacity 
as  the  one  in  use,  a  number  of  levels  having  already  been  niQ  which  disclose  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length  along  the  vein,  and  for  a  depth  of  near  300  feet  a  compact  mass  of  solid  ore 
some  10-or  12  feet  thick. 
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district,  and  bids  fair  to  be  remunerative.  A  depth  of  SOO  feet  has  been  reached 
and  no  water  obtained.  The  mountain  is  diy,  barren,  and  broken.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  are  the  Indian  springs,  where  two  small  qoartz  mills  have  been 
constructed.  As  more  vigorous  work  is  now  prosecuted  upon  the  mines  of  this 
district  than  formerly;  they  will  probably  soon  take  the  rank  in  public  esteem 
to  which  their  value  entitles  them. 

Silver  Peak,  Red  MomjTAis,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and  Edmonton  Dis- 
tricts.— The  districta  of  Silver  Peak,  Ked  Mountain,  Palmetto,  Lida,  and 
Edmonton  (ximprise  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been  pros- 
pected by  people  who  have  made  Austin  their  base  of  operations. 

Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountiun  are  contiguous,  lyin^  about  150  miles  sooth 
by  west  fi-om  Austin.  Silver  Peak  is  a  small,  precipitous  mountain,  through 
which,  lying  at  a  low  angle,  cuts  the  Vanderbilt  vein,  cropping  on  all  sides. 
The  value  of  this  vein  has  been  very  highly  estimated.  Other  good  veins  esist 
in  the  district. 

In  the  valley  skirting  the  eastfim  base  of  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  salt 
field,  covering  an  area  of  30  square  miles,  and  capable  of  furnishing  an  unlimited 
supply  of  salt. 

The  Red  Mountain  district,  a  few  miles  east  of  Silver  Peak,  is  distinguished 
for  its  production  of  gold. 

Great  Salt  Basin  Company. — The  mines  of  these  two  districts  are  cliiefly 
owned  by  a  single  company,  the  Great  Salt  Basin  G.  &  S.  M.  Company,  organ- 
ized by  S.  B.  Martin  and  John  W.  Harker.  They  have  already  a  mill  of  10 
stamps,  which  has  produced  considerable  bullion.  The  company  is  about  to 
erect  two  other  mills  of  greatly  increased  capacity.  Mining  is  to  be  carried  on 
systematically.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  J.  E,  Clayton,  a  competent  mining 
engineer,  and  the  nominal  capital  $3,000,000,  The  company  owns  many  mines 
in  these  districts,  the  principal  (>i  which  are  the  Vanderbilt,  PoeatiUo,  and  Sisson. 
The  bullion  obtained  at  the  mill  from  the  Vanderbilt  ore  is  worth  32  per  ounce, 
while  that  of  Red  Mountain  is  chiefly  gold. 

The  developments  in  Palmetto  district  have  proved  several  of  the  veins  to  be 
large  and  valuable.  <xold-bearing  quartz  is  also  found,  which  indicates  an  abim- 
dance  of  that  metal.  The  district  derives  its  name  from  a  spedes  of  date  tree, 
which  was  mistaken  by  the  discoverers  for  the  palmetto. 

CoLTJMEus,  Volcano,  Clarendon,  Paradise,  Pilot,  Mammoth,  Union, 
AND  North  Union  Districts. — These  districts  are  generally  classed  as 
belonging  to  eastern  Nevada  or  Reese  river,  although  they  are  in  the  western 
lialf  of  the  State.  Each  has  peculiarities,  which  to  describe  in  detail  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report. 

Clarendon  district  contains  silver-bearing  veins  th  h  a  t  of  the  ore 
being  the  same  as  that  of  Silver  Bend,  southeast  of  A  t  It  h  a  pleasant 
village  of  about  80  inhabitants,  with  famiKes,  a  s  h  1  nd  h  u-ch  society, 
indications  of  the  respectability  and  good  order  of  th       mmun  ty 

Volcano  district  is  peculiar  in  its  formation,  and  is  pp  dtp  sess  quick- 
wlver  and  coal  mines,  as  well  as  gold,  copper,  and  si  b  t  m  t  familiarly 
known  from  its  fossils,  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 

Paradise  district  receives  its  name  from  its  pleasant  location,  and  its  abundant 
wood,  water,  and  vegetation. 

These  are  situated  from  90  to  150  miles  southwest  of  Austin. 

Mammoth  district  is  situated  65  miles  southwest  of  Austin,  and  its  condi- 
tion is  promising.  The  Mount  Vernon  Company  are  prosecuting  an  extensive 
system  of  works,  which  will  develop  the  mines  and  prove  the  value  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  Hamilton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  have  several  excellent 
mines  in  this  district,  but  they  are  not  yet  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Union  district  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Shoshone  mountains,  the  first 
range  west  of  Reese  river,  and  is  about  55  miles  southwesterly  from  Austin. 
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It  contains  ledges  of  undoubted  value  and  faciiities  for  the  reduction  of  ore,  sueh 
as  an  abnndance  of  wood  and  water.  The  district  was  early  brought  into  notice, 
yet  its  progress  has  been  slow  and  its  production  of  bullion  slight.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  gcodes,  valuable  to  the  jeweller  and 
lapidaw,  found  in  it.  Chalcedory,  agate,  jasper,  and  other  pi-ecioas  stones  also 
abound. 

North  Unicm  district  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  but  is  favorably  i-egarded 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  mines  and  resom^ces. 

New  Pass  Disteict  lies  almost  directly  west  of  Austin,  25  mUes  distant.  It 
lias  been  oi^anized  two  years  and  is  yet  undeveloped.  Mineralogists  and  engineers 
have  g^ven  it  a  partial  esamination  and  have  pronounced  fevorable  opinions 
i-especting  its  resources.  Tbe  predominant  metal  is  gold.  The  veins  are  numer- 
ous and  well  situated  for  mining. 

We  may  now  tmn  to  that  portion  of  Nevada  soutlieaat  from  Austin.  This 
until  within  the  past  year  was  to  the  general  public  a  terra  incognita,  and  believed 
to  be,  as  it  was  represented  upon  the  maps,  an  inhospitable  desert,  treeless  and 
verdureless,  and  barely  subsisting  the  few  miserable  Indians  who  wandered  over 
its  barren  pliuns.  But  the  prospector  at  last  ventured  upon  its  exploration,  and 
the  results  have  been  unexpectedly  important.  A  country  of  vast  estent  has 
been  unveiled  to  the  world ;  the  roots  seamed  ivith  veins  of  silver,  and  the  valleys 
abounding  in  valuable  grasses.  Not  repelhng  the  explorer,  it  invited  him  on, 
wntil  at  last  the  chorography  of  the  country  has  been  made  known.  The  west- 
em  slope  of  the  mountain  bordering  Smoky  valley  on  the  east  had  been  slightly 
explored,  and  the  districts  of  Jefferson,  Manhattan  and  Santa  Olai-a  formed. 

Under  the  general  belief  prevailing  that  silver-bearing  ledges  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Toiyabee  were  exceptional,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  discoveries 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  these  districts  until  subsequent  to  tlie  discovery 
of  the  ledges  of  Silver  Bend.  Since  then  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  they  are  now  found  to  be  of  some  importance.  Little,  however,  has  been 
done  towicds  the  development  of  any  mine  in  them. 

SiLTER  Bend. — A  section  of  country  southeast  of  Austin  bears  the  general 
name  of  Silver  Bend.  It  was  first  entei-ed  by  prospectore  at  an  early  day  in  the 
settlement  of  eastern  Nevada,  but  no  discoveries  of  mineral  were  made  until 
October,  1865,  when  ledges  cropping  out  in  massive  proportions  and  showing  sil- 
ver-bearing ore  were  found.  But  little  work  was  done,  or  attention  p^d  to  these, 
until  May,  1666,  when  Dr.  "William  Gleller,  now  general  agent  of  the  Combi- 
nation S.  M.  Company  of  New  York,  was  attracted  by  the  statement,  and  paid 
the  locality  a  visit.  He  was  at  once  convinced  of  its  worth,  and  purchased  the 
interest  of  the  locators  of  the  Highbridgo  ledge,  being  3,000  feet  m  len^h,  for 
the  sum  of  $S4,000  in  cmTency.  Soon  afterwards  work  was  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  L.  B.  Moore,  who  is  now  caiTying  on  the  company's 
operations.  Mr.  D.  E.  Buel  and  others  subsequently  visited  the  district,  and 
reports  of  its  wealth  were  published  in  the  Iteese  Eiver  Eeveille,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  mines  and  sonounding  country.  From  that  time  it  began  to  atti'act 
attention  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  State.  People  gathered  in  the  vicinity;  the  terra 
incognita  of  the  southeast  was  explored  and  many  districts  organized.  The  town 
of  ■Belmont  was  buUt,  which  is  now  a  flourishing  village  and  the  shii-e  town  of 
Nye  county.  The  following  particulai-s  of  the  mines  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moloney  of  Belmont.     He  says  of  the 

Philadelphia  District. — This  district,  erroneously  called  "  Silver  Bend," 
is  situated  about  85  miles  south  by  east  from  Austin,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Smoky  range  of  mountains,  in  the  county  of  Nye.  The  principal  mines,  as  yet 
developed,  are  situated  down  towards  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  near 
Jtonitor  valley.  It  was  organized  in  1865with  laws  similartothoaeofEeese  Eiver 
.district.  Tlie  facilities  for  building  are  good,  the  preferred  material  being  stone, 
but  brick  of  a  fine  quality  is  made  in  the  neighborhood.     Fire-wood  exists  in  such 
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abundance  tliat  mills  are  fumislied  with  fuel  at  tUe  rate  of  S4  50  per  coid.  Tim- 
ber suitable  for  purposes  of  buildiDg  exists  in  the  sniTounding  hills,  and  several 
Baw-mills  find  profitable  employment  and  a  good  market  for  their  products.  The 
better  quality  of  lumber,  however,  is  brought  from  the  Sien-a  Nevada,  near  aSO 
miles  distant,  A  more  convenient  source  of  supply  would  bo  the  White  Pine 
range  of  mountains,  lying  about  75  miles  to  the  east.  There  a  species  of  fir  tree 
grows  from  which  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber  could  be  obtained.  Elsewhere 
t  hi-oughont  the  State,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  forests  are  of  piuon,  cedar  or  juni- 
per, monntmn  mahogany  and  cottonwood,  ivith  a  few  other  varietiee,  all  of  a 
dwarfish  character,  and  although  excellent  for  fuel,  make  very  poor  lumber.  It, 
however,  answers  many  purposes,  and  in  the  district  and  neighborhood  are  five 
saw-mills  engaged  in  its  mannfacture.  Water  is  found  ia  qnantitieB  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  through  the  medium  of  natural  springs,  some  of  which 
furnish  considerable  streams  of  water.  Already  water  has  been  obtained  in  mines 
and  woUs,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  deep  mining  will  supply  an  abund- 
ance of  the  element  for  a  large  population  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  steam 
machinery. 

Tho  geolo^cal  formation  is  of  slate,  with  a  stratification  running  north  and 
south  and  dipping  to  the  east  at  a  high  angle,  and  the  veins  follow  the  stratifi- 
cation. A  large  number  of  veins  have  been  discovered  and  loeatfid,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Transylvania,  Highbridge,  El  Dorado,  and  Achilles. 

In  the  district  is  the  village  of  Belmont,  the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  It  is 
situated  in  or  about  the  centoe  of  the  mineral  belt,  on  a  fiat  through  which  fiows 
a  stream  of  water.  At  this  point  a  spur  of  mountains  branches  off  from  the 
Smoky  range  and  ti-ends  to  the  southeast,  dividing  the  valley  into  two  parts — 
that  on  the  north  called  Monitor,  and  that  on  the  south  called  Ealston  valley. 
In  this  spur,  and  east  of  the  town,  are  the  principal  mines  of  the  district.  The 
site  opens  out  southwai^d  into  Balston  valley,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  south,  and  tho  range  of  mountains  in  which  are  the  districts  of  Manhat- 
tan, Ai^entoro  and  others.  Though  this  place,  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  weU-established  centre  of  trade,  having  substantial  stone 
and  brick  fire-proof  buildings,  and  many  good  frame  ones.  A  weekly  mail  route 
is  established  from  Austin  to  this  place,  and  is  extended  on  to  Pahranagat. 
Between  Belmont  and  Austin  the  mail  is  carried  in  a  four-horse  stage,  which 
runs  tri-weekly,  and  carries  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  express  every  trip.  The 
express,  therefore,  does  the  chief  letter-carrying,  its  superior  convenience  entirely 
eclipsing  tho  weekly  mail.  A  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Silver  Bend  Beporter," 
is  published,  and  is  evidence  of  the  enlightened  state  of  society  peopling  this 
distant  frontier.  Banks,  assay  offices,  schools,  &o.,  aro  estabUshed,  ivith  other 
institutions  and  business  that  go  to  make  up  a  Nourishing  town. 

The  ComUnation  Gold  and  Silver  Minmg  Company,  already  spoken  of,  is  a 
New  York  orsranization,  owning  mines  and  other  property  in  different  parts  of 
eastern  Nevada.  In  Philadelphia  district  it  has  a  claim  of  3,000  feet  upon 
tlie  Ti'ansylvania  ledge,  which  is  so  developed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
worth.  This  is  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  vein  yet  developed.  An 
incline  has  been  sunk  on  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  170  feet,  where  it  shows  a  width 
of  22  feet  inside  of  casings,  with  a  large  body  of  ore.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
vein  will  average  by  the  wet  process  of  working,  $150  per  ton.  This  seems  a 
very  high  estimate  and  needs  the  corroboration  of  thorough  trial.  Tho  vein  is 
l)ierced  by  two  tunnels  at  a  depth  of  130  feet,  and  separatod  by  a  distance  of  700 
feet,  from  the  termini  of  which  levels  have  been  run  north  and  south,  in  all  about 
800  feet,  thus  to  some  extent  proving  the  ledge  and  preparing  it  for  mining. 

The  company  have  in  eom-se  of  construction  a  mill  of  40-stamp,  capacity.  It 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  For  the  better 
w'orking  of  the  mine  a  perpendicular  shaft  is  sunk,  which  will  pierce  the  ledge 
at  a  depth  of  600  feet.     The  sinking  is  now  in  progress. 
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Belmont  Siher  Mining  Company  is  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  JJIcDonald, 
J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  S.  M.  Buck.  The  mining  property  lies  soutli  of  the  Oom- 
"bination  Company's  and  joins  it,  being  on  the  same  ledge.  It  was  fonnetly 
knoTvn  as  Buel's  Highbridge,  having  been  owned  and  developed  by  Mr.  D,  E. 
Buel.  This  gentleman,  when  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  district,  purchased 
the  location,  300  feet,  for  the  sum  of  $9,000.  This  was  in  June,  1866,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  lO-stamp  mill,  putting  it  into  operation 
on  tho  1st  of  September  following.  The  mill  was  prepared  only  for  wet  crush- 
ing, or  workiiig  ores  without  roasting,  and  was  expected  to  save  only  60  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  It  was  very  incomplete,  having  for  some 
months  only  the  machinery  standing,  without  roof  or  enclosing  bmlding ;  yet  in 
about  seven  months  it  tm-ned  out  upwards  of  $100,000  in  bullion.  The  ores 
worked  were  chiefly  fi^om  or  near  the  surface.  Since  it  has  gone  into  the  poBsea- 
sion  of  its  present  owners,  extensive  developments  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  S.  M.  Buck,  civil  and  mining  en^ueer.  The  results  are  said  to 
be  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  constructing  a  20-stamp 
mill  which  they  hope  to  have  in  operation  before  tho  close  of  tlio  year.  Tho 
same  parties  are  also  owners  of  a  claim  of  400  feet,  known  as  tho  Wood  &  Buel 
mine,  on  the  Transylvania  No,  1,  a  parallel  vein  to  the  Transylvania  Ho.  2,  or 
Highbridge,  and  100  feet  from  it.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing these  veins — whether  they  are  really  two  distinct  veins,  or  one  a,  break  from 
the  other.  Theii'  parallel  course  and  great  similarity  of  gangue  and  ore  impress 
many  with  the  belief  that  exploi-ations  will  prove  them  to  bo  but  one  lode.  Upon 
the  claim  last  mentioned  some  work  has  been  done,  and  a  depth  of  75  feet 
attained  ou  it,  whei'e  it  is  found  to  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width.  Tho  ore 
taken  out  lias  been  reduced  at  the  mill,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  from  $70 
to  $100  per  ton.     A  less  return  is  given  in  the  report  published  by  the  assessor. 

The  McAleer  Company  is  a  company  formed  in  lYederick  City,  Maryland, 
and  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  the  Continental,  owning  property  in  the 
Coi-tez  district.  Its  mining  property  was  the  location  of  Moore  and  Martin,  and 
comprises  153  feet  on  the  great  I'ransylvania  vein,  nest  south  of  the  "Wood  and 
Buel  location.  Since  it  l^s  been  the  property  of  the  McAleer  Company  it  has 
been  under  the  management  of  D.  T.  Elmore,  who  has  prosecuted  work  on  the 
mine  to  the  depth  of  140  feet,  at  which  depth  the  vein  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
width,  neai'ly  the  entire  body  being  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $60  to  $130 
per  ton.  Developments  are  still  going  on  in  prepai-ation  for  a  mill  of  30  stamp 
capacity,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  ope- 
ration this  year.  The  mine,  though  less  in  length  of  vein  than  the  others,  is  none 
the  less  valuable  in  proportion,  and  like  the  others  is  well  situated  for  working. 

Tlie  Silver  Bend  Oympany  owns  the  next  location  south  on  the  vein,  and  is 
locally  known  as  the  Childs  and  Canfield.  Tho  claim  extends  2,000  feet  along 
the  vein,  and  the  developments  show  it  to  be  similar  in  size  and  quality  of  ore 
to  the  others  previously  mentioned.  An  incline  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  115  feet,  and  a  level  run  150  feet  along  the  vein,  proving  it  permanent  and 
valuable  throughout.  At  a  point  800  feet  south  of  the  Incline  mentioned  another 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  105  feet,  and  levels  run  north  and  south,  from  which 
100  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Belmont  mill  (wet  process)  yielded  S91  per  ton. 

These  mines  are  all  on  one  ledge,  and  produce  good  ores. 

Most  wiitera  stop  when  the  mines  of  the  Transylvania  are  described,  not 
thinking  that  others  are  worthy  of  note,  but  an  examination  reveals  the  fitct  that 
othei's  of  a  promising  character  exist. 

The  JSl  I)crrado  lies  about  1,000  feet  west  of  the  Transylvania,  and  parallel 
to  it.  This  vein  was  discovered  in  the  early  settlement  of  tho  place.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Leon,  Mullen,  Singleteny,  and  Brown.  An  incline  shaft  has  been 
sunk  upon  it  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  developing  a  vein  8  to  10  feet  in  width,  from 
which  pay  ore  is  obtained. 
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The  Independence  and  Arizona  lie  north  of  the  EI  Doi-ado,  and  are  supposed 
to  he  on  the  same  veia.  They  are  not  much  dovelopetl,  but  being  on  the  El 
Dorado  vein  are  esteemed  valuable. 

North  of  Belmont  one  mile  is  the  Silver  Ohampion,  which  has  pi-oduced  some 
good  ore.  It  lias  lately  been  purchased  by  T.  F.  White  for  an  eaetern  company, 
and  work  ivill  probably  be  commenced  upon  it  soon. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  Silver  Queen,  upon  which  developments  are  progresang, 

Xortheast  of  Belmont  is  the  Silver  Cord,  Magnolia,  and  other  veins,  and 
southeast,  near  the  Silver  Bend  Company's  mine,  is  the  Achilles.  These  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  and  ^ve  evidence  of  value. 

West  of  Belmont  ia  what  is  termed  the  "Spanish  Belt,"  where  numerous 
ledges  are  found.  There  are  other  veins  and  claims  than  those  mentioned  which 
may  prove  of  value,  and  many  which  doubtless  deserve  the  name  of  "  wild-cat." 

Official  Eetdens. — The  official  returoB  of  Nye  county  have  been  published 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1867.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 
tlie  mines,  the  amount  worked,  and  the  average  rate  per  ton  r 
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Dm'iug  the  quarter  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  fixim  Nye  county  was  reduced 
at  the  mills  of  Austin,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  above  returns.  The  mills 
working  were  the  Murphy,  at  Twin  liver,  20  stamps ;  the  Belmont,  at  Belmont, 
10  stamps;  the  Rigby,  at  San  Antonio,  four  stamps;  and  the  Rutland,  at  Rev- 
eille, five  stamps.     The  last  reduced  very  little  ore. 

NoKTHTJMBEHLAND  DISTRICT. — Sixty  milcs  Southeast  of  Austin  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Nortliumberland,  which  from  recent  developments  shows  evidences  of 
value,  and  is  atti-acting  some  attention.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  tlie  Smoky 
range,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  throogh  which  goes  the  road  leading  from 
Austiu  to  Belmont.  The  district  was  organized  in  Jime,  1866,  and  a  numbei- 
of  ledges  located,  few  of  which  were  tested.  Those  now  most  developed  are 
the  Northumberland  and  Lady  Commings.  From  these  20  or  mrae  tons  of  ore 
have  been  taken  and  reduced  at.the  mills  of  Austin,  and  from  $70  to  $150  per 
ton  have  been  obtained.     Ore  of  this  quality  is  reported  to  be  abnndant. 

Danville  District  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Monitor  range,  being 
the  next  east  of  the  Smoky  range.  Between  the  two  lies  Monitor  valley,  similar 
in  its  appearance  and  general  characteristics  to  the  Smoky  valley  and  others 
in  the  eastern  pai-t  of  the  State.  The  district  lies  directly  east  of  Northumber- 
land, and  80  miles  distant  from  Austin.  It  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  and  many  ledges  located.  Of  these  the  Vanderbilt  and  Silveropolis  have 
furnished  ores  which,  assaying  largely,  have  given  some  notoriety  to  the  district. 
From  first-class  ores  of  the  Vanderbilt  assays  have  been  obtained  ranging  fi-om 
SSOO  to  $1,700  per  ton,  and  from  the  Silveropolis  as  high  as  #300  and  S400  per 
ton.    The  assayer  remai'ks  that  the  ores  are  unusually  free  from  base  metals.* 

jB  afford  no  reliable  indication  of  the  value  of  avoin. 

■e  selected.    There  is  ore  in  every  district  and  almost  every  rnine  from 

e  obtained;  -but  $1,000  or  SlO,000  ore  may  eiist  in  a  worthless 
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The  veins  at  the  outcrop  ai'e  from  20  inches  to  12  feet  in  width.  The  develop- 
ments are  slight,  and  none  appear  to  be  in  progress  at  the  pi-esent  time.  The 
district  is  represented  to  bo  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water. 

Heeciiles'  Gate  District  is  situated  east  of  and  about  150  miles  distant 
from  Austin,  in  the  Egnn  range  of  mountains.  It  receives  its  name  ft-om  a  deep 
chasm  cutting  the  mountain  in  two,  and  through  which  Major  Simpson  passetl 
with  his  exploring  expedition  in  1859.  Silver-bearing  veins  of  good  charaotei 
are  reported  as  existing,  but  the  mineral  resoimjes  of  the  district  are  little  known. 
Bordering  on  tho  great  Steptoe  valley,  with  numerous  streama  furnishing  power 
i'or  mills  and  manufitcturing  and  water  for  irrigation,  it  presents  features  of  attrac- 
tion and  value  aside  from  its  mines.  Copper  ore  is  found  in  small  irregular  veins 
running  through  tho  lime-rock  or  marble  in  some  portions  of  the  district. 

Hot  Creek. — The  district  of  Hot  Creek  is  situated  about  100  miles  south- 
east from  Austin,  in  Nye  county.  It  was  organized  in  Februaiy,  1866,  aad  is  of 
flic  usual  dimensions,  20  miles  squime.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  great  natural 
ciuii^ty,  being  a  stream  of  hot  water  of  several  hundred  inches  in  measurement, 
and  running  for  sevei-al  miles  in  a  deep  chasm  through  the  mountwns.  The 
stream  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  large  boiling  spring  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  mns  eastwai-d  through  a  narrow  pass  and 
sinks  in  a  tuld  marsh  in  the  valley  east  of  the  mountain.  For  several  hundred 
j'ai'ds  the  wat«r  retains  a  high  degree  of  heat,  but  being  supplied  by  numerous 
cold  springs  its  temperature  is  reduced.  The  water  is  prae,  and  is  v^ed  for  coli- 
nary  purposes.  The  heat  furnished  by  nature  is  highly  appreciated  by  those 
dwelling  on  its  banks.  There  is  in  tho  vaJleys  flanMng  the  mountains  a  con- 
aderable  amount  of  agricultural  land,  and  experiments  in  cultivation  have  been 
made  with  some  success.  The  chasm,  which  in  places  is  but  a  few  rods  wide, 
offers  facilities  for  a  road  through  the  mountain.  A  town  has  been  laid  out  in 
(he  district,  and  is  occupied  by  about  100  people.  The  geological  formation  is 
of  limestone,  slato,  and  poi-phyry,  all  containing  silver-bearing  quartz.  The 
limestone  appears  chiefly  on  the  surface.  The  mountain  rises  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  and  being  very  precipitous,  offera  good  opportuni- 
ties for  opening  mines  by  tunnelling.  The  mining  claims  of  chief  notoriety 
located  in  the  distiictare  the  IndianJim,  l,500fcot;  Merrimac,  1,500  ftot;  Old 
Dominion,  1,400  feet;  Gazelle,  1,200  feet;  and  tho  Old  Joe,  Keystone,  Hot 
Creek,  and  Silver  Glance. 

OW  Dominion  Company. — Upon  the  Indian  Jim  and  MeiTimac  some  devel- 
opments have  been  roade.  These  and  the  Old  Dominion  are  the  property  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Company,  foimed  under  tho  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
company  is  prosecuting  work  on  their  mines,  and  constructing  a  mill  of  30  stamp 
capadty.  Upon  the  Menimao  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and 
from  this  a  drift  is  nm  which,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  had  penetrated  the  vein  a 
<listance  of  six  feet,  showing  a  body  of  ore  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $100  to 
S300  per  ton.  From  cuts  through  the  vein  at  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  40 
feet  in  thickness.*  ItrunsnorthandsouthjCrossingthoHotCreekc^on;  thatpart 
north  of  tho  caSon  being  the  Indian  Jim  location,  and  that  south  the  Menimac. 
Tho  shaft  proves  that  tho  limestone,  covering  the  surface  has  only  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  and  is  underlaid  by  slato  and  porphyry. 

The  CmsoMaHon  Company  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  veins 
throughout  various  parts  of  eastern  Nevacla,  but  the  scenes  of  its  principal  oper- 
ations are  in  Hot  Creek  district.  Here  it  owns  a  number  of  veins  of  some  prom- 
ise, though  they  have  not  been  remunerative.  The  company  has  built  a  10-stamp 
mill,  called  the  Manchester.  Each  stamp  is  but  250  pounds  weight.  The  mill 
has  not  been  run  successfully  and  is  now  idle.     The  chief  mine  of  the  company 

*It  abonlcl  beunderstooil  that  veins  of  this  width  do  not  contain  pay  ore  all  tbe  way  through. 
{Jenerally,  the  ore  mna  in  Btreaka  or  isfoandin  poekiits.  Thethiuknoss  of  a  vdn,  thorefure, 
cannot  of  itsiilf  be  regarded  as  infallsble  evidence  of  value. — J.  IJ.  B. 
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is  tho  KcystffBC.  Upon  tlie  vein  a  shaft  was  sunk  33  feet  in  depth,  when,  after 
passing  a  bo%  of  pay  ore,  the  walls  came  together  and  the  ledge  was  lost.  But 
slight  excavations  have  been  made  to  recover  it,  and  all  work  of  the  company 
lias  ceased  for  the  present.  There  are  several  other  veins  in  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  upon  whict  work  has  been  done,  but  while  the  pros- 
pects were  encouraging,  there  were  no  profitable  results. 

The  district  Las  advantages  of  wood,  which  can  bo  procured  at  $5  jier  cord ; 
fine  water,  a  pleasant  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  good  agricultural  land. 
These,  with  the  silver-bearing  veins,  will  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  biing  it 
into  notice. 

Reveille  District. — During  the  summer  of  1866  explorations  through  tbo 
sontlieastem  part  of  the  State  were  carried  on  extensively,  and  many  discoveries  of 
importance  were  made.  Thisregion  of  countiy  had  previously  been  regarded  aaan 
inhospitable  desertjandwasenteredivithgreatcaution,  Theimpressionof  itsster- 
ility  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  north  of  the  38th  paral- 
lel, tliat  part  of  Nevada,  at  least,  contains  but  little  country  that  can  with  propriety 
be  called  a  desert.  In  August,  1866,  a  party  composed  of  M.  D.  Fairchild,  A. 
Monroe,  and  W.  O.  Arnold,  discovered  an  extraordinaiy  outcrop  of  silver-bear- 
ing veins  upon  the  eastern  elope  of  a  range  nest  east  of  the  Hot  Creek  moun- 
twns,  and  about  135  miles  southeast  of  Austin.  They  immediately  proceeded 
to  organize  a  mining  district  to  which  tley  gave  tho  name  of  Reveille,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Reveille  newspaper,  Austin.  They  adopted  the  mining  law 
of  the  State,  and  under  it  claims  were  recorded  and  held.  The  most  promising 
claims  located  are  the  Crescent,  August,  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  National, 
Antartic,  Fisherman,  and  Adriatic.  Many  others  are  located.  The  last  two 
name<l  ai'o  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  tho  mountain,  while  the  othere  are 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  rook  formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  and  the  metal- 
bearing  quartz  appears  in  veins  or  vast  beds  in  the  crust  and  extending 
above  the  surface.  These  appear  of  vatious  widths  from  20  to  upwards  of  1011 
feet.  The  excavations  upon  them  have  not  deteimined  their  depth,  nor  whether 
tliey  aro  true  fissure  veins  or  detached  beds.  Being  in  limestone,  and  appearing 
in  such  masses  at  the  surface,  has  ^ven  rise  to  questions  as  to  their  true  charac- 
ter. Prom  tho  August,  Crescent,  Fisherman,  Adriatic,  and  others,  some  ore  has 
been  taken  and  reduced  at  the  mills  at  Austin,  producing  $160  and  upwards  to 
the  ton.  The  outcropping  masses  of  this  disti'ict  aie  distinguished  for  the  amount 
of  silver  they  contain.  There  is  but  little  vvat«r  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, 
but  to  the  west,  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  upon  tho  oppoMte  side  of  the  valley 
separating  the  Reveille  from  the  Hot  Ci^eek  range,  are  streams  aflbrding  water 
for  redaction  mills  should  deep  mining  fail  to  obtain  water  for  tlie  purpose  close 
at  hand.  Upon  one  of  these  streams  the  Rutland  mill  of  five  stamps  has  been 
erected,  but  as  it  was  prepai'ed  only  for  wet  crushing,  or  from  want  of  efBcient 
management  and  metjillnrgical  skill,  it  has  not  been  sucoeasful, 

Empiee  District. — Joining  Hot  Creek  district  on  the  south,  and  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  that  singular  stream,  is  Empire  district.  This  was  organ- 
ized in  1866,  shortly  after  that  of  Hot  Creek,  It  is  represented  as  containing 
valuable  ledges.  Ore  from  them  reduced  at  Austin  has  yielded  as  high  aa  #400 
per  ton.  Specimens  of  great  richness  aro  often  exhibited,  showing  chloride, 
Bulphnrot,  and  native  silver.  The  ti'ue  diaracter  and  real  worth  of  tlie  district 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Milk  Springs  District  is  in  the  Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  and  south 
of  Empire.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  water 
imsing  from  a  large  spring,  which,  although  to  the  taste  pure,  is  of  a  milky 
color.  Numerous  veins  Lave  been  located,  and  some  good  ore  has  been  obtained. 
But  little  work  has  been  done  in  the  district,  and  its  true  charaicter  cannot  be 
stated.     Some  of  the  veins  are  regarded  as  of  value  by  persons  qualified  to  judge. 

MoketDisxeict, — The  mineral  veinsof  Morey  district  were  noticed  in  1865,  by 
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T.  J,  Barnes,  wllo  penotrated  the  soutlieastem  country.  This  gentleman  ruade 
extensive  explorations,  and  with  others  organized  several  districts.  Accounts  of 
these  were  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Beeso  Eiver  Eeveille,  but  they  led  to  no 
general  occupation  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  de\'elopment  of  any  mines.  The  year 
following  Morey  district  was  reorganized,  and  labor  upon  some  of  the  veins  is  now 
progresan"  with  fair  prospects.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  east  and  a  little 
south  of  Austin,  on  a  spur  of  mountain  running  east  from  the  Hot  Creek  range. 
It  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 

PAHltANAGAT  DiSTiCT  lies  lu  the  southeastern  part  of  Nevada,  near  the  38th 
poi-allel  of  latitude,  and  abont  115°  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  distance  from 
Austin  is  estimated  at  180  miles.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  March, 
1865,  by  T.  0.  W.  Sayles,  John  H.  Ely,  David  Sanderson,  Samuel  8.  Strut, 
"William  McClnsky,  and  Ira  Hatch,  Indian  interpreter.  These  parties  were  from 
Utah,  and  were  guided  to  the  locality  by  an  Indian.  A  district  was  formed 
and  many  ledges  located.*  The  name  given  it  was  the  name  borne  by  the 
Indiana  living  in  an  extensive  valley  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  bearing 
the  mineral;  the  word  "pah"  meaning  wator,  and  "ranagat"  any  vegetable,  as 
melon,  squash,  or  pomptin,  growing  on  vines.  It  is  indicative  of  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  section.  The  mountain  bearing  the  mineral  was  named  Mount 
Irisli,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Irish,  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Territory  of 
Utah.  The  place  where  the  discoverers  encamped,  being  at  a  spring  of  water 
in  the  valley,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Miko,  meaning  white  man,  and  the 
village  now  at  tliat  place,  and  county  seat  of  Lincoln  county,  boars  that  name. 
The  chief  physical  features  of  the  district  are,  Mount  Irish,  a  lofty  peak  attaining 

*  Messrs.  Adelberg  and  Raymond,  motallnrgisCs  and  minings  engineers,  of  New  York,  in 
a  report  on  tbe  cbaracler  of  certain  silver  ores  from  the  Pahranag.tt  district,  say :  The  silver 
ores  from  Fabranagat  district,  tbe  value  of  wliicli,  as  determined  hj  '£i  assays  made  for 
F.  Prentiee,  esq.,  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  our  certiflcates,  present,  with  but  one  excep- 
iiou,  a  single  typical  class  of  ai^ntiferous  tock,  via;  polybasite,  of  great  richness.  This 
mineral  contains  a  somewhat  Tsriable  propoTtion  of  ^Iver,  although  it  bas  a  distinct  habitns 
and  chemical  character.  It  is  a  suiphmet  of  arsenic  (or  antimony)  and  silver,  with  tbe  for- 
mula 9  Ag  S  -f-  Aa  S' ;  but  a  portion  of  the  silver  may  be  represented  by  copper,  and  tbe 
arseaic  by  antimony,  so  that  the  ^beral  formula  may  be  given  thns :  9  (Cu  8.  &g  S)  -|-  (8 
CS^  As  S^.)  The  percentage  of  silver,  according  to  carefu  analyses  made  in  Europe,  varies 
from  64  to  79  per  cent.,  and  even  more, 

Pahranagat  district,  aside  ftom  its  well-known  veins  of  argentiferous  galena,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  specimens  submitted  U>  us,  seems  to  carry  in  its  silvoc  lodes  pcincijially 
polybasite.  This  mineral  must  be  Jooked  upon,  therefore,  as  the  characWristic  ore  of  the 
district,  and  the  principal  basis  of  that  silver  production,  which  is  rapidly  springing  up  in 
that  rich  localitj.  This  miaeralt^lcal  feature  distinguishes  Pahranagat  from  other  centres 
of  silver  production,  such  as  tbe  Washoe  and  Reese  River  districts :  and  will  determine  for 
it  a  peculiar  metallurgical  process  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores.  We  cannot  undertake,  with- 
out a  more  extended  exammation,  to  describe  in  detail  such  a  process ;  and  content  ourselves 
on  this  occasion  with  the  following  brief  opinion  : 

].  In  tbe  case  of  ores  of  such  quality  as  tiia  samples  marked  Ilampden,  Saturn.  Mars, 
Williams,  Moscow,  Comanche,  Vesuv  us  L  n  da  Iiondon,  Pittsburg,  Cliff,  Hamburg, 
Judson,  gleuben,  Inca,  and  Mazeppa,  i  e  d        t  ny  objection  to  the  use  of  the  well- 

known  process  of  chloritic  roasting  and  subseq  n  amalgamation,  as  carried  on  in  and  around 
Austin ;  although  it  is  obvious,  tJiat  only  a  a  f  1  a  tmg  of  long  dnration  will  convert 
these  ores  into  a  form  of  chlorides  for  amal^amat    n 

'2.  On  the  other  band,  such  exceedingly       b  a    those  marked  Braganzo,  Exenica, 

Gibraltar,  and  Manchester,  would  best  b  b  □  ti  aU-i  by  the  smelting  process,  tbe  choice  of 
which  is  indicated  by  tbeir  very  cbaiact  and  th  u  f  w  hicb  is  especially  feasible  in  Pah- 
ranagat,  inasmuch  as  the  galena  veins  of  that  district  furniab  the  very  material  upon  which 
that  process  is  founded.  Another  most  favorable  circumstance  is  tltu  existence  of  coal  beds 
in  the  neigbborbood.  Although  these  coal  beds,  like  others  of  tbe  western  coast,  belong,  nnf 
doubt,  to  tbe  tertiary  formation,  they  will  still  be  of  great  value  to  the  minmg  industry  of  the 
counlry,  espocialiy  as  they  occur  within  four  miles  ot  the  lode. 

I!.  In  conclusion  we  desire  to  say,  that  most  of  the  specimens  submitted  ions  are  obviously 
from  near  the  surface  i  and,  judging  from  the  analogy  between  the  mineralogical  character- 
istics of  the  poorer  and  tbe  richer  ores,  we  regard  It  as  most  probable  that  future  develop- 
ments in  depth  will  prove  all  these  lodes  lo  carry  rich  polybasite,  which  could  nnquestionably 
be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  treated  by  smelting  than  by  amalgamation. 
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an  elevation  of  1 1,000  fyct  above  the  sea,  ivitt  other  liills  and  peaks  constituting 
a  range  of  moontains;  ttie  Pahrana^at  valley,  of  some  30  miles  in  length  and 
about  13  in  width,  a  portion  of  wLicli  is  agricultnral  land ;  and  its  large  and 
singular  springs.  The  mouDtain,  as  described  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stietch,  Stal*  min- 
cralo^st  of  Nevada,  "is  a  mass  of  white  porphyritio  rock,  the  flanlis  consisting 
of  a  blackish  limestone  {abounding  in  fragments  of  crinoids  and  corals)  overlying 
elates  and  capped  with  a  heavy  body  of  quartzite.  On  Silver  hill  and  Sanderson 
inonntain,  the  oatcroppings  of  the  lodes  ai'e  in  limestone.  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  range,  cryetallmeeraptivo  rocks  are  abundant."*  The  trend  of  tbe  moun- 
tain range  is  north  and  south,  and  the  stiike  of  the  veins  is  generally  northeast 
ajid  southwest,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  southeast,  or  stand  neany  vertical.  There 
have  been  upwards  of  1,000  locations  made,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Illi- 
nois, List,  Crescent,  Bay  State,  New  Hampshire,  Eclipse,  Utah,  Ulrio  Dahlgren, 
and  Victoria,  Many  others  are  worthy  of  mention,  but  their  developments  are 
slight,  and  the  catalogue  would  be  useless. 

The  valley  of  Pahranagat  lies  at  an  elevation  estimated  at  from  G,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  bnt,  for  so  great  an  altitude  the  climate  is  comparatively  warm 
and  pleasant.  This  is  accounted  for  by  itsbeinginamoasureopen  to  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  warm  i-egion  of  the  south.  Very  slight  snow-stovms  are 
experienced  in  winter,  and  frosts  are  not  severe.  Springs  and  streams  afford 
water  for  Jnigating  a  large  area,  which,  with  the  good  soil  and  mild  climate,  will 
enable  it  to  fnmisb  such  products  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  field  as  a  mining 
population  may  require.  The  springs,  of  which  there  are  three,  Hiko,  Logan, 
and  Ash,  are  natural  curiosities,  from  the  amounts  of  watei-  they  pour  forth, 
being  fiom  1,000  to  2,000  inches,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  high  teniperat\n:e,  ^ 
wliicn  is  from  65°  to  75°  Fahrenheit,  In  the  neighborhood  of  each  of  these  are 
fai'jning  settlements,  and  at  Hiko  and  Logan  are  small  villages.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  distiict  is  now  about  300.  There  are  several  families 
residing  in  the  valley,  hot  no  schools  are  yet  established.  This  section  having 
been  first  occupied  by  people  from  Utah  and  the  east,  where  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  is  the  onn-ency,  this  currency  is  adopted  here,  and  in  that  diSers 
fiom  other  portions  of  the  State.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  mill  of  five-stamp 
capacity  was  erected  by  W.  H.  Raymond,  and  pat  in  operation ;  but  either  from 
inesperienco  or  bad  management  it  proved  a  failnro,  and  is  not  operating  now. 
Another  mill  of  five  stamps,  to  work  the  ores  of  the  List  lode,  has  been  con- 
structed and  is  more  successfiil,  although  very  incomplete.     A  10-stamp  mill  is 

*  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  Caiifomia,  of  December,  IS65,  inalces 
tile  following  aflusioa  to  tbe  Pahranagat  mines : 

We  have  bad  placed  upon  our  table  some  very  fins  specimens  of  silver  ore  from  an  entirely 
new  mining  district,  lately  discovered  about  lOU  miles  eaelerly  of  Mono  lake,  and  at  least  75 
miles  distant  from  any  already  existing  district.  It  has  been  named  the  Pahranagat  Lake 
district,  tbo  Indian  name  of  tbe  lake  and  valley  near  wbicb  Ibe  mines  are  located.  Tbe 
discovery  was  made  in  March  last,  by  Messrs.  J.  Ely,  W.  MeClosky,  S.  S.  Shutt,  and  three 
others.  The  location,  as  ascertained  by  ruaniug  out  a  line  from  a  known  point,  is  in  lalj- 
tude  37°  34'  north,  and  115°  US'  west,  which  places  it  in  the  southeast  corner  of  tho  State  of 

The  ore  from  this  newly  discovered  region  is  mainly  silver-bearing,  aad  jud^ng  from 
samples  of  the  croppings  before  us,  the  mines  must  prove  rich  in  depth. 

Assays  bave  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  Kiiste!  from  five  diflerent  samples  of  ore,  taken  from  as 
many  diScrenC  lodes,  Ibree  of  which  present  marked  peculiarities,  and  duplicates  of  all  of 
whicli  are  before  us.     We  append  the  assays,  with  a  description  of  each  sample : 

No.  1.  Principally  carbonate  of  lead  and  antimony,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  §887  10,  in  silver, 
to  the  ton  of  ore. 

No.  2.  Carbonate  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  $232  25  in  silver. 

No.  3.  Carbonate  of  lead  ana  copper,  with  argentiferous  eray  copper  ore  and  copper  silver 
glance,  $1,036  75  in  silver. 

No.  4.  A  specimen  presenting  same  characteristJcs  as  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rste  of  §263  'JO 

No.  3  yielded  at  the  rale  of  $337  30  to  the  ton.     The 
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now  in  course  of  construction  u^HJn  tlie  plan  of  the  beat  mills  at  Austin.  Ita 
architect  and  builder  is  Benjamin  Evans,  whose  experience  gives  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Several  attempts  bave  teen  made  to  smelt  the  ores,  some  of  which  hear 
considerable  quantities  of  galena,  but  so  fat  they  have  proved  failures.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  failures  are  the  consequence  of  want  of  knowledge  of  the  composition  and 
inespeiience  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  They  have  retarded  the  development  of 
Ihe  district,  and  depleted  the  pockets  of  the  miners. 

A  remarkable  mountain  of  salt  exists  about  70  miles  south  of  the  mines.*  It 
is  reported  to  be  about  five  miles  in  length  and  (500  feet  in  height.  The  body 
of  salt  is  of  unknown  depth.  It  is  chemically  pure  and  ci^Btalhne,  and  does 
not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Like  rock,  it  i-equires  blasting 
from  the  mine,  whence  it  is  taken  in  large  blocks  as  transparent  as  glass.  This 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the  world  could  it  bo  cheaply  mined  aad 
transported,  but  it  now  stands  in  the  wilderness,  an  object  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  inspection  of  the  scientific.  The  salt  to  be  used  in  bone- 
eiating  the  ores,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  is  more  easily  obtained  from  tie 
fields  in  "White  Pine  valley,  where  it  is  gathered  ready  for  the  table  or  the  mill. 
Tius  salt  field  is  about  60  miles  north  of  the  mines  on  Moimt  Irish,  and  from 
it  salt  can  be  delivered  at  the  mills  at  Pahranagat  at  a  cost  of  $40  in  coin  per 
ton.  The  district  receives  its  machinery  and  most  of  its  supplies  from  San 
Francisco.  The  difl'erent  routes  from  that  city  are  by  sea  around  Cape  St. 
Lucas  and  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  thence  in  small  steamers  up  the  Colorado 
river  about  600  miles  to  Callville,t  thence  by  laud  about  175  miles;  or  by 
soa  to  San  Pedro,  thence  by  land  via  Los  Angeles  475  miles ;  or  by  Sacra- 
t  mento,  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  Austin.  The  total  distance  by  the 
latter  route  is  6^  miles,  and  freight  is  taken  through  at  the  mte  of  $!iOO  in  coin 
per  ton.     The  preference  is  now  given  to  tho  land  route  via  the  railroad. 

Tlie  Illinois  Mine. — Tlie  Illinois  lode  is  situated  high  up  on  the  eastern 

"  Dr.  O.  H.  Conger,  asaajer  and  metallurgist,  says  in  a  report  on  the  resources  of  this  dis- 

"  Timber  is  very  nbundant  in  the  mouDtains  of  tJiis  region,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  The  water-power  ia  also  almost  uclimitod  along  the  valley  streams. 
Coupled  with  these  great  natural  advantages,  which  are  indispensable,  are  immense  deposits 
of  salt  and  the  silicate  of  alumina,  and  the  latter  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  (he  mines. 
The  outcroppings  of  it  over  a  very  large  extent  of  countiy,  which  are  apparent,  prove  it  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  Its  capability  ot  witbatandingany  degree  of  heat,  lo  the  state  of  incan- 
desceoco,  is  most  remarkable.  It  possesses  the  pioperly  also  of  hardening  by  heating-,  so 
tbal  in  a  very  short  period  it  becomes  almost  adamantine.  Another  very  desirable  property,' 
as  a  I'umace  tnaterial,  is  in  its  scarcely  perceptible  expansion  and  contraction  under  the  most 
intense  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  Its  constituents  appear  to  be,  from  ahaaty  test  made,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  aabestus,  tho  two  first  minerals  greatly  predominating,  and  some 
strata  indicating  silica  and  alumina  only.  In  appearance  it  resembles  chalk,  and  is  as  easily 
carved  into  any  desirable  shape.    The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  six  feet. 

"  These  varying  thicknesses  enable  blocks  of  it  to  bo  obtained  of  any  desired  size,  so  that 
the  floors  or  hearths  of  reverbaratory  and  cnpelling  furnaces,  as  also  pieces  entire  for  the 
arches  can  be  obtained  whole.  This  will  greatly  lessen  tho  expense  in  the  construction  of 
the  furnaces  in  this  dislrict,  which  are  required  for  tho  proper  working  of  the  ores,  and  also 
they  can  be  much  more  strongly  and  perfectly  built  than  with  the  usual  fire  brick.  Already 
it  is  being  carried  to  different  parts  of  tho  country  for  refractory  purposes.  Mountains  of 
limpid  salt  boldly  project  through  tho  floor  of  the  valley,  and  in  many  places  from  100  lo  200 
feet  in  height  and  thickness,  so  that  blocks  of  a  ton  in  weight  or  more  are  easily  obtained. 
One  remarkable  feature  iibout  it  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  pure,  containing  not  a  trace  of  any- 
thing but  the  two  elements  chlorine  and  sodium.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  other  place  on 
the  globe  where  it  exists  in  such  a  elate  of  purity  in  workable  quantities,  and  that  is  Cracow, 
Poland.  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  state  of  pnrity  in  which  the  force  of  nature  has 
ielt  her  mineral  deposits  In  this  interesting  portion  of  the  continent.  Native  silver  is  common 
in  many  of  the  lodes  of  this  district  on  tho  outcropping  ore. 

"  Copper  ore,  of  the  sub-oxide  and  gray  varielies,  80  per  cent,  metal,  and  also  iron  ore  of 
equTf!  richness,  are  abundant." 

t  Callville  has  been  reached  with  great  difficulty  by  one  small  steamer  ;  but  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Colorado  to  that  point  can  scarcely  be  considered  praeljcable  for  comraercial  pur- 
poses, in  its  present  condition.— J.  E.  B. 
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slope  of  tlio  mountaiD,  and  is  cut  through  by  ii  doep  canon,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  esamifte  the  veinj  and  to  open  it  by  tunnels  at  a  great  depth.  It  crops 
out  boldly,  showing  an  apparent  width  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  vein  lias  been 
opened  at  several  places,  and  found  to  be  valuable.  The  Illinois,  Indiana,  Web- 
ster, and  other  veins  of  good  repute,  are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Raymond  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  Indiana,  on  Peters's  mountain,  has  been  tapped  by  a  tunnel  of  125  feet, 
at  a  depth  of  120  feet  below  the  croppings,  showing  a  pay  streak  of  G  feet  in  a 
vein  of  10  feet  between  the  walls. 

The  Webster,  on  Raymond  mountain,  has  been  struck  by  a  vortical  shaft  100 
feet  below  the  croppings,  with  a  pay  streak  of  about  10  feet. 

The  Alameda  Com^ni/. — This  is  a  New  York  organization,  and  owns  the  List 
and  other  mines.  The  List  is  a  location  of  400  feet  ia  length  upon  a  vein  which 
cstends  through  several  Mmilar  locations.  In  the  claim  of  the  Alameda  Com- 
pany it  ia  most  developed,  and  shows  a  width  of  from  5  to  10  feet,  bearing  two 
strata  of  ore,  respectively  6  and  IS  inches  in  width.  Several  tons  of  this  ore 
have  been  taken  to  Austin  for  reduction,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  glOO  per 
tijn,  and  a  number  of  tons  worked  at  the  Crescent  mill,  near  the  vein,  yielded 
S80  ]>er  ton.  The  developments  consist  in  an  incline  33  feet,  and  a  shaft  50 
feet  in  depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  tunnel  has  been  run,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  penetrated  the  vein.  Wm.  Fleming  is  the  superintendent.  The  wages  pmd 
for  flrst^slass  miners  in  this  district  are  86  per  day  in  currency,  Mr.  Islin,  Cap- 
tain Dahlgren,  and  others,  are  about  to  commence  operations  on  mines  of  which 
they  are  owners  or  agents.  The  district  bids  fair,  with  its  mineral-bearing  ledges 
and  agrioultoral  resources,  to  become  one  of  importance.  It  is  connected  with 
Austin  by  a  weekly  mail,  and  the  road  between  the  two  places  is  naturally  good, 
and  has  been  well  improved,  so  it  is  easily,  safely,  and  pleasantly  passed  by 
heavy  freight  wagons  and  travellers.  It  lies  on  a  practicable  route  for  a  railroatl 
from  the  Central  Pacific,  at  several  points  on  the  Humboldt  river,  to  the  Colo- 
rado at  the  head  of  navigation,  or  to  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail- 
road, should  such  a  road  be  constructed, 

Colorado  District. — A  recent  act  of  Congress  annexed  a  portion  of  Arizona 
to  Nevada,  and  in  the  section  transferred  ia  Colorado  district,  or  the  mming  i-egion 
of  El  Dorado  canon.  This  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  as  yet 
has  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  original  Nevada.  It  may  not  be  regarded 
as  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  ^ve  a  description  of  this  district,  bat  as  a 
step-child  of  Nevada,  it  is  proper  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  ^vas  organized 
in  1861,  and  a  large  number  of  claims  located  bearing  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

■IfortJtem  Mines. — In  July  of  the  present  year,  a  party  composed  of  Messrs. 
McCan,  Beaid,  Heath,  and  others  left  Austin  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  ranges 
of  mountains  north  of  the  Humboldt  rivei-.  There  had  been  rumors  of  discoveries 
of  gold-beaiing  veins  and  placers  in  those  i-anges,  and  also  in  the  Groose  Creek 
mountains,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owyhee  from  Salt  Lake. 
This  pai-t  of  the  country  was  Infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  penetrate  it.  For  that  reason  it  had  remtuned  unexplored,  yet  its 
very  dangers  were  inviting  to  the  ventm"esome  prospector,  whose  imagination 
gave  the  wild  country  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  attend- 
ing its  occupation.  This  party  of  explorers,  conasting  of  eight  men,  passed  the 
Humboldt  river,  and  going  north  on  about  the  117th  meridian,  ci-ossed  a  range 
of  mountains,  made  np  chiefly  of  detached  hills  or  buttes  running  easterly  and 
iv-esterly,  and  when  upon  the  northern  slope,  about  60  miles  from  the  river, 
discovered  gold  ia  placers  and  in  sUu. 

TuscAKOKA  DiSTRrcT. — Upon  making  the  discoveries  of  gold,  the  prospectors 
organized  a  raining  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tustiarora.  A  small 
stieam  ninning  through  it  northwardly  was  named  McCan.  Along  this  stream  for 
about  three  miles  gold  in  small  quantities  was  found  to  exist.   It  appears  very  much 
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diffused  thiongh  the  soil  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  reached,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  feet.  Several  ledges,  or  what  ai'e  supposed  to  be  ledges,  were  found,  showing 
gold.  The  party  returning  to  AusUn  with  specimens  reported  their  discoveries, 
and  as  is  usual  upon  sach  occasions  an  excitement  was  created,  and  100  or  more 
men,  well  armed  for  defence  against  tho  Indians,  and  prepared  for  prospecting, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  mining  region,  A  large  area  of  coimtry  has 
already  been  explored,  and  mines  found  in  various  locdities.  At  the  present 
time  the  real  value  of  the  discoveries  is  raitnown,  as  but  little  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  either  the  gold-bearing  veins  or  in  washing  the  soil.  The  creek 
does  not  famish  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extensive  and  rapid  washing, 
and  therefore  unless  very  rich  deposits  are  found,  it  is  not  probable  any  large 
fortunes  wQl  be  realized.  It  is  estimated,  however,  from  the  prospects  obtained 
that  from  glO  to  $20  per  diem  may  be  made  per  man,  for  a  score  or  more  of 
men.  Should  the  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz  foimd  be  any  criterion  of 
tho  value  of  the  veins  at  great  depths,  they  are  rich  indeed.  The  geography  o£ 
the  region  is  but  little  kno^vn,  and  it  cannot  be  stated  at  present  whether  the 
watera  drain  to  the  Owyhee  sink  in  a  basin  of  their  own,  or  flow  to  some  branch 
of  the  Humboldt.  A  short  period  will  determine  all  such  doubts.  The  country 
is  described  as  well  adapted  for  grazing,  producing  an  abundance  of  grass  of  a 
very  nutricious  character.  There  are  many  valleys  of  large  size  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which,  when  the  treacherous  savage  h  exterminated  or  subdued, 
and  the  miners  fill  the  hills,  will  furnish  pleasant  homes  to  settlers. 

About  40  miles  east  of  Tuscarora,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  tho  range, 
ledges  bearing  both  silver  and  gold  have  been  discovered.  These  discoveries 
were  lately  made.  No  district  has  yet  been  formed.  The  locaUty  is  about  60 
miles  north  of  Gravelly  Ford,  on  tho  Humboldt  river.  T,  J.  Tennant  and  party, 
the  discoverers,  brought  specimens  of  the  ore  to  Austin,  where  they  were  assayed, 
and  sliowed  value.  The  rock  is  granite,  the  veins  of  quartz  running  north  and 
sonth.  This  is  represented  aa  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country,  with  grass 
covering  the  hills  like  a  meadow.  Game,  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  and  several 
varieties  of  grouse,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  sage  hen,  abounds  in  great  plenty. 

This  new  region,  which  has  so  long  been  closed  against  the  pioneer,  promises 
to  become  an  important  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  State. 

The  following  classification  of  the  minerals  which  charaeterize  the  veins  of 
Eastern  Nevada  is  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  esq.,  assayer  and  metal- 
lurgist, of  Austin. 

CATALOGUE  OP  MINERALS. 

Reese  Ritee  District.* — Eastern  part  of  Lander  Hill  and  Central  Hill. — 
Pyi-argyrie,  proastite,polybasite,  and  stephanitepredominant;tetrahedrite  seldom; 
few  emphure^  of  base  metals. 

Central  pan  qf  Lander  HiU  and  Union  Hill. — Totrahedrite  predominant ;  pyrites 
of  iron  and  copper,  galena  and  blende;  few  polybasite  and  stophanito. 

Western  part  <if  Lander  HUl  and  Union  Hill. — Argentiferous  galena,  pyrites 


I.  Native  e 
Natiyo  ROld,  native  silvpr,  native  copper. 

H.   SULPHURETS  ARSENURETS,  ETC  : 

I.  BinaTy  compounds. 

1.  Stibnita,  antimonglance. 

2.  Silverg-laoae ;  erobeacile,  variegated  copper  ore ;  galena,  blende,  copper  glance,  6 
meiorite,  pyrites,  Jucopgrlles,  molyaclenite. 

II.  Doidiie  Hilary  compounds. 

ChalccpTrite,  pjrargjrite,  proustite,  fetrahedrite,  poljbasile,  Hlephanile,  firoblende. 
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of  iron  and  copper,  blende  predominant ;  few  tetraliedrite.  In  most  veins  aliovc 
water  level,  horn  silver  predominant. 

Twin  Eitoe  Disteict. — Ophir  Canon. — Species  of  tetraliedrite  containing 
gold  and  silver  predominant;  nativo  silver;  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

Summit  Camm. — Ai^entiferous  galena  predominant ;  native  silver,  silver  glance ; 
blende,  pyrites  of  iron. 

NoETH  Twra  River  Disteict. — Parh  Canon. — Mixture  of  pyrites  of  iron, 
pyrites  of  copper,  blende,  argentifei'ons  galena,  spatLic  iron,  native  silver,  pyrar- 
girite,  and  quartz. 

Reveille  Disteict. — Argentiferous  sulpburet  of  copper  predominant ;  silvei 
glanco,  Eulphuret  of  antimony.     Croppings  contain  much  horn  eilver. 

I'niLADELPH[A  AKD  CoLUMBUS DISTRICTS. — StetefeldtitB  {ncwmineral)  pre- 
dominant,' galena;  pyrites  of  copper.    Croppings  contain  much  horn  silver, 

EtjEEKA  District. — Argentiferous  galena  predominant;  stetcfeldtite. 

Empiee  Disteict. — Stotefeldrite  predominant. 

Umox  Disteict. — Stromeyerite  predominant;  native  gold  and  silver;  silver 
glance;  horn  silver. 

Washisgton  Disteict. — Argentiferous  galena  predominajit ;  native  silver; 
pyrito  of  iron  and  copper,  blende. 

SuiiMiT  AND  Big  Ceeek  Disteict. — ^Argentiferous  galena  predominant; 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  blende,  sulphmet  of  antimony. 

Smokx  Vallet  District. — Aigentifeioos  snlpbiu-et  of  copper,  argentiferoua 
galena,  blende,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper, 

BcNKEE  Hill  Disteict. — ^Native  gold  and  silver,  argentiferous  sulphuret 
of  copper,  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper,  galena. 

Santa  Fe  Disteict. — N^ative  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron,  copper  glance. 

Lone  Mountain. — Native  gold ;  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper. 

New  Pass  Disteict. — Native  gold;  argentiferons  galena,  pyrites  of  copper 
and  copper  ^nce. 

Bullion  Peoddct. — The  actual  amount  of  silver  bullion  shipped  from  Austin 
to  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  for  the  IS  months  ending  August  1,  18G7,  is 
SI, 455,273  60,  the  greater  portion  being  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  present 
year.    This  is  ascertained  from  the  way-bills  of  the  express  and  stage  companies, 


SECnON    XXI. 

THE  OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH. 
The  subject  of  trans-continental  telegraphic  communication  hae  attracted  gene- 
ral attention  duiing  the  past  few  years,  and  almost  every  intelligent  person  haa 
acquired  some  knowledge  respecting  it.     I  am  induced  to  believe,  however,  that 
much  may  still  be  learned  from  the  practical  experiences  of  operators  along  the 
route.     The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the  benefits  resulting  iiom  it  both  to 
in.  Flottrids,  chlorids,  EROMins,  todids  : 
I.  Binary  compounds. 
Common,  salt,  kerargjtile,  broojjrite,  hjdjrite.(?) 
IV.  OxYfiEN  COMPOUNDS: 

I.  Oiyde  binary  compounds. 

Red  copper,  magnetic  iron  ore,  hematite,  honananite,  pyrolnsite,  isilomelan,  wad,  qunrz, 

II.  Salts  double  binary  compounds  -' 

I'jTOsene ;  rhodooile,  silicate  of  manganese ;  hornblende,  muscovite,  feldspar,  oligoclas 
and  orthoclas,  tounnalie,  chrysocolla ;  hubnerile,  tnngstate  of  manganese ;  borytes,  eypsum, 
cjfuiosite,  copperas,  glauber  salts,  apatete,  nitre,  ealcite,  catboQate  of  manganese,  cflolybite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  cerusite,  trona,  malachite,  asur  jto,  tilonito,  tungstate  of  lead. 
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the  commercial  ivorld  and  the  mining  community,  and  the  difficulties  encuunferert 
in  carrying  it  into  effect  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

The  fii-st  practical  movement  toward  the  conBtruction  of  the  overland  telegraph 
was  made  by  California.*  The  Placervillo  and  Humboldt  Telegraph  Company 
was  organized  in  1858,  and  the  first  polo  of  the  lino  from  Placerville  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  monntains  was  erected  on  the  4th  of  .Tulyof  that  year.  During 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  lino  had  reached  Genoa — then  in  Utah  Terri- 
torj',  now  in  the  State  of  Nevada — and  by  the  spring  of  1859  it  had  reached 
Cai-soD,  from  which  point  a  branch  was  extended  to  Virginia  City  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  the  silver  mines. 

This  much  of  the  line  was  constructed  enthely  by  private  entei'pi-ise.  Neither 
State  nor  general  government  afforfed  any  assistance,  though  repeated  applica- 
tion was  made  to  both.  Disagreements  between  Messrs.  Brodericlc  and  Gtwin, 
senators  of  the  United  States  from  California,  prevented  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  former  in  May,  1858,  for  the  construction 
of  a  trans-continental  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States. 

In  April,  1859,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  pled^ng  the  State  to  ^vo  S6,00O 
a  year  to  the  telegraph  Ime  that  ^ould  make  the  first  connection  with  an  eastern 
line,  and  S4,000  a  year  to  the  nest. 

Two  companies  were  encouraged  to  enter  the  list— one  via  Salt  Late  city  and 
the  other  via  Los  Angeles  and  the  Butterfield  stage  route  through  Arizona  and 
Texas. 

The  dissensions  already  referred  to  in  Congress  retarded  the  adoption  of  any  of 
themeasnres  proposed  on  the  Atlantic  side,  until  the  16th  of  June,  1860,  when  an 
act  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advertise  for  sealed 
proposals  to  be  received  for  60  days  after  the  passage  of  said  act  for  the  use  by 
the  government  of  a  line  or  lines  of  telegraph  to  bo  constructed  within  two  years 
from  July  31, 1860,  from  some  point  on  the  west  line  of  Missonri,  by  any  route  the 
contractor  might  select,  to  San  Pi'ancisco,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  ho  did  not  require  more  than  $40,000 
a  year. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  successfal  bidder  to  use  for  ten  years  such  public 
lands  of  the  Unitea  States  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  right  of  way  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  stations  for  repairs,  not  exceeding  at  any  one  station 
one  quarter-section,  and  not  to  exceed  one  in  15  miles  on  the  whole  average  of 
tlio  distance.  No  pre-emption  right  to  tho  land  was  granted.  The  contract  was 
not  to  be  made  until  the  line  was  in  actual  operation. 

Certain  reservations  were  also  made  establishing  for  the  government  a  priority 
of  use  of  the  line,  free  from  charge  until  at  tho  ordinary  charges  lor  private  mes- 
sages the  sum  of  $40,000  was  reached,  after  which  the  excess  was  to  be  certified 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Four  bids  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  advertised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  ranging  li-om  840,000  to  $25,000,  three  of  which  were 
subsequently  withdrawn.  The  highest  bid  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley, 
which  was  accepted. 

llie  pai-ties  represented  by  Mr.  Sibley  met  at  Rochestei',  New  York,  and  con- 
cludeil  upon  a  series  of  propositions,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Pacific  com- 
panies through  the  agency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  "Wade  and  Major  Bee. 

The  consolidation  was  effected  in  March,  1861,  between  all  tho  companies  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  purchase  by  tho  California  State  Telegraph  Compiuiy 
of  all  the  lines  iielonging  to  other  companies. 

Thb  California  State  Telegraph  Company  was  the  oldest  telegraph  company 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  W.  Carpen- 
tier,  of  California,  was  president,  and  Mr.  J.  Mora  Moss  vice-president. 

'From  liata.  published  afew  years  since  iu  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin. 
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The  Overland  Telegraph  Company  was  then  iacorpwated  promptly  by  tho 
onneis  of  tho  California  Stat*  Telegraph  Company,  also  with  a  capital  of 
91,250,000,  and  iinder  the  Bame  board  of  oSicera. 

On  tho  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  California  State  Telegraph  and  tho  Over- 
land Telegraph  Company  consolidated  under  the  name  of  tho  California  State 
Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000. 

Thus  all  the  lines  in  California  and  the  overland  line  to  Salt  Lake  City  came 
into  the  possesaon  and  under  the  direction  of  this  company, 

Tho  eastern  end  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Omaiia  belonged  to  the  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company, 

Jlr.  Edward  Creighton,  a  gentleman  of  great  energy  and  experience,  was  the 
constractor  of  the  line  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  performed  tlio  duties 
of  his  position  with  perfect  success  under  obstacles  of  a  most  formidable  eliar- 

Thc  California  division  of  the  line  was  i-econstrncted  from  Placerville  to  Fort 
Churchill,  and  thence  continued  to  Salt  Lake  City  under  the  general  superviaon 
of  Mr.  Carpentier,  who  personally  visited  all  pai-ts  of  tho  wute  and  gave  the 
enterprise  his  eaiaest  attention. 

Mr.  James  Gamble,  superintendent  of  tho  State  Telegraph  Company,  a  gen- 
tleman thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  telegraph  system,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  experience  in  the  construction  of  every  line  built  in  California 
by  the  State  Telegraph  Company,  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  whole  work, 
and  much  is  due  to  Iiis  experience,  energy,  and  skill. 

Mr,  James  Street  superintended  that  part  of  the  work  between  Enby  valley 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  on  the  route. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hubbard  superintended  the  construction  of  the  secrion  from  Carson 
to  Ruby  valley. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1861,  Mr.  Gamble,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  line, 
started  a  train  of  30  wagons  from  Sacramento,  loaded  with  wive,  insulators,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  with  thi-ee  or  four  hundred  head  of  oxen,  horses,  and  mules;  and.^ 
although  it  was  considered  late  in  the  season,  there  was  no  stoppage  on  aceount 
of  storms  or  bad  roads.  The  snowa  had  begun  to  melt  in  the  Sierra  Nevadaa ; 
the  mountain  sti'eams  were  swollen  into  fearful  torrents ;  the  roads  were  cut  up 
into  ruts  and  mudholes,  many  of  which  were  almost  impassable ;  and  forage  was 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  Some  of  tho  wagons  were  upset,  many  of  the  ani- 
mals foundered  in  tho  mud,  but  the  train  went  on  regardless  of  every  obstacle. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  fij-st  pole  was  set  on  the  line  from  Fort  Churchill  to 
Salt  Lake,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  October  tho  connection  with  the  city  of  the 
saints  was  completed. 

History  presents  no  record  of  such  a  stupendous  work  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  rime.  Pive  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  telegraph  line,  built  through  a  dreary 
desert  where  wood  and  water  were  the  exceptions,  within  the  brief  space  of  four 
months!  Surely  if  the  Americans  are  boastful  in  their  speech,  their  acts  are 
remarkable.  Men  who  build  telegraphs  across  continents,  regardless  of  seasons, 
deserts,  or  savage  races,  have  a  right  to  speak  weU  of  themselves. 

The  number  of  poles  to  the  mifc  is  from  25  to  30,  depending  upon  tho  char- 
acter of  the  country;  the  average  length  is  about  22  feet;  and  the  kinds  of  rim- 
ber  chiefly  used  i-edwood,  pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack.  It  is  customary  to  sink 
the  poles  from  three  to  four  feet  in  the  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Eoil.  In  soft  or  marshy  ground  they  require  to  be  braced.  Ordinaiily  they  last 
about  two  or  three  years,  much  depending  on  the  chmate  and  durability  of  the 
wood.  The  best  woods  used  on  the  CaUfomia  section  are  said  to  be  the  redwood 
and  cedar. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  poles  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
iaina  to  Austin  and  beyond,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  for  freight.     But  this  was  tho  least  of  tho 
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difficulties  cncoantered.  Water  is  esceedinffly  E«arce  in  these  sage  deserts,  and 
it  often  happened  that  lioth  men  and  animals  Buffered  fearfully  from  thirst.  It 
was  a  constant  battle  almost  every  step  of  the  way  a^inst  the  most  formidable 
natnral  oljstacles — alkali  deserts,  scarcity  of  water,  lack  of  timber  for  poles  and 
feed  for  the  animals,  rugged  mountains  and  difficult  passes.  In  some  places  the 
sand  was  so  soil  and  shitting  aa  to  afford  scarcely  a  foothold  tor  the  poles ;  in  others 
the  ground  was  so  hai-d  and  rocky  that  tbundations  had  to  be  drilled  out  or  built 
aioundthem  with  stones.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  despatches  continued 
to  be  regularly  transmitted  from  California  te  the  outer  end  of  the  line,  where 
they  were  copied  and  forwarded  by  pony  express  to  the  approaching  end  of 
the  eastern  division,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  was  lost  in  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  on  either  side. 

Constant  communication  was  also  kept  up  between  the  operators  at  the  various 
stations  along  the  line  and  the  office  of  the  company  at  San  Francisco,  who  wero 
daily  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  work, 

Poles  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  were  very  difficult  to  obtain  on  other  por- 
tions of  the  route. 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  the  most  expensive  item.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  lake  this  difficulty  was  in  part  obviated  by  the  adroit  management  of  Mr.  . 
Street,  who  had  special  charge  of  that  section.  It  was  very  genemlly  supposed 
that  Biigham  Young,  the  president  of  the  Mormons,  was  hosnle  to  the  building 
of  the  lino  through  the  Mormon  settlements.  Mr.  Street  was  well  aware  that 
without  his  co-operation  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  undertaking  woald,  at 
least,  be  greatly  augmented.  He  adopted  the  policy,  therefore,  of  conciliating 
the  great  leader  of  the  latter-day  saints — whether  by  pleasant  words  or  by  more 
substantial  tokens  of  esteem  is  sUU  a  mooted  question.  His  interviews  with 
Brigham  on  the  subject  wei^o  highly  amicable,  and  I  have  heard  them  graphi- 
cally described,  AJinongotherthinge,it  is  reported  that  Brigham  expressed  sur- 
prise at  being  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  this  important  and  beneficial  enterprise. 
"  Why  should  we  be  opposed  to  a  telegraph  line?"  said  he ;  "  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it,  and  everything  to  gain.  It  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to 
have  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  Our  religion  cannot 
suffer  from  it,  and  it  will  certainly  be  advantageous  to  our  industrial  interests." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  ho  gave  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
tie  enterprise,  ordered  out  men  and  teams,  and  cordially  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  from  Salt  Lake  City  te  Deep  creek,  a  distance  of  174  miles. 

The  first  through  message  ti'ansraitted  over  the  Une,  from  Salt  lake  to  San 
Francisco,  is  interesting  in  the  above  connection  : 

Great  Salt  Lakk  CtTV, 

Oaober  34—7  p.  m. 
To  Hod,  II.  W.  Carpestieb,  President  of  the  Ocerland  Telegraph  : 

DearS[R:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  your  kindness,  manifested  tlirough  Mr. 
Street,  ia  giving  ine  tlia  privilege  of  first  message  to  California.  May  sueeesa  ever  attend 
ibe  enterprise.  The  success  ol  Mr.  Street  in  completing  his  end  of  the  line,  nndet  many 
unfavorable  circumetanees,  in  no  short  a  time,  is  heyond  our  most  san^ine  anticipations. 
Join  your  wire  with  the  Russian  empire  and  we  will  eonvorse  with  Europe. 
Your  friend, 

BEIGHAM  YOUNG. 

This  was  in  answer  to  a  despateh  from  Mr.  Carpcntier,  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Caliporbia, 

OciiifterSi,  1861. 
To  Hon.  Brtgram  Young,  Great  Salt  Lake  City : 

That  which  was  so  long  a  hope  ia  now  a  reality.  The  trana-contineotnl  telegraph  is  now 
completed.  May  it  .prove  a  bond  of  perpetual  union  and  friendship  between  the  people  of 
.Utah  and  the  people  of  California. 

H.  W.  CAEPENTIEK. 
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ThiB  was  the  first  tlirongli  message  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  first  through  niessag&  from  the  Atlantic  States  containod  the  following 
melancholy  annonacement : 

Great  Salt  Lake  City, 

October  94—7  p.  m. 
To  H.  W,  Carpkstier  : 

Colonel  Baker  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  91st,  while  in  tbe  act  of  cheering  oa  his  com- 
mODii.     Intense  excitement  and  mournine  in  PhilaJelphia  over  bis  death. 

STEEET. 

The  line  was  started  from  St.  Joseph,  west,  under  the  siipcrvisicm  of  Mr. 
Greighton,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  It  was  built  as  far  as  Fort  Kearney,  via 
Omaha,  that  faU,  following  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river.  The  contract, 
however,  was  not  made  until  March,  1861.  During  the  Bununei  and  fiiU  the 
work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Creighton  and  his  siibordinafea.  It 
reaclted  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  19th  of  October,  1861,  just  five  days  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  California  braneh. 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Caipentier,  "that  which  was  so  lon^  a  hope 
became  a  reality;"  thus  were  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  united  to  their  friends 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Pacific  by  an  electric  bond  that  annihilated  time 
and  space. 

Congratulations  followed  from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  civi- 
lized nation  of  the  world.     It  was  the  great  achievement  of  the  19th  century. 

Within  a  few  days  aftei-  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  secessionists  in  Mis- 
souri tore  it  down  jn  several  places,  and  for  a  while  messages  were  sent  east  via 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  connecting  with  Quincy,  Illinois.  Subsequently  a  change 
was  made  by  which  a  commection  was  formed  between  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
through  Iowa. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  the  distance  is  about  2,700  miles  by  the  ronfe 
taken ;  to  New  York  little  short  of  4,000  miles. 

This  is  the  longest  circuit  on  the  American  continent,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
For  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago. 

Messages  either  way  are  rewritten  and  repeated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  whore  an 
accurate  account  is  kept  between  the  Atlantic  and  California  ofiices. 

Direct  communication  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  has  frequently 
taken  place,  but  this  can  only  be  done  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  electrical  disturbance.  New  York  and  San  Francisco  held 
direct  communication  with  each  other  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  November 
C,  1862.  On  that  memorable  day  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  were  united  in 
the  iron  bond  of  matrimony,  fi'om  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never  be 
divorced. 

The  distance  is  so  great,  however,  and  the  line  subject  to  so  many  electrical 
disturbances  that  no  battery  can  be  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  all 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  direct  communication.  For  practical  purposes  mes- 
sages have  to  be  repeated  at  the  stations  designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  battery  force  required  for  the  working  of  the  overland  telegraph  is  small 
compared  with  that  required  in  the  Atlantic  States.  This  iain  part  owing  to  the 
ratification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  prevailing  absence  of  moisture  and  atmos- 
pheric electricity ;  also,  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  trees,  which  in  timbered  coun- 
tries are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  line  and  affect  the  insulation. 

At  Salt  Lake  City  50  cups  of  main  battery  are  used  for  two  wires,  one  extending 
east  to  the  repeating  station  at  Fort  Laramio,  500  miles,  and  the  other  west  to 
Carson,  600  miles. 

Experienced  operators  inform  mo  that  it  requires  double  that  amount  of  bat- 
tery to  work  the  same  length  of  lino  on  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent. 

For  every  space  of  30  to  50  miles  between  Oniaha  and  San  Francisco  thei'e 
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ig  an  offico  or  repair  station,  where  men  are  .kept  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
ami  repairing  tbe  line.  These  men  are  provided  with  wires,  implements,  pro- 
visioDs,  &c.,  and  hold  themselves  in  readniess  to  start  out  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  any  point  within  their  range.  The  expedition  with  which  poles  are  reset  and 
breaksin  the  wire  repaired  isalmost  incredible.  An  ordinary  break  seldom  detains 
despatches  more  than  a  few  hours. 

So  skilled  do  some  of  the  operators  become  in  the  art  of  telegraphing  that 
they  MO  enabled  to  read  Iw  the  mere  sense  of  touch  or  sight  applied  to  the  wire  or 
the  instrument.  Mr.  Shaffuer  relates  instances  in  which  operators  have  read  mes- 
sages by  applying  to  tlieir  tongue  a  small  wire  attached  to  the  main  line.  StiU 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  a  person  near  by  can  discover  what  is  passing 
by  ivatehing  the  vibrations  or  elcctrio  throbs  on  the  bongne  of  another.  Tho 
communication  is  imperfect,  however,  and  would  scarcely  be  reliable  beyond  tho 
simplest  monosyllables. 

Breaks  in  the  line  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find.  An  example  is  given 
by  Mr.  Sliafiner  where  there  was  a  break  between  two  stations.  The  line  was 
carefully  examined  all  tho  way  through.  Apparently  it  was  perfect,  yet  there 
was  no  communication.  By  testing  &om  each  station  it  was  discovered  that  tho 
break  was  within  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  wu*  was  then  carefully 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  a  silk  cord  had  been  substituted  by  some 
designing  person  so  closely  resembling  the  wire  that  to  the  eye  it  presented  no 
perceptible  difference. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  ear  acquired  by  the  ope- 
rators, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  working 
of  tho  instruments. 

In  large  offices  where  many  instrumentsare  at  work,an  ordinary  visitor  almost 
imagines  himself  in  some  extensive  clock  establishment.  There  is  a  perfect 
medley  of  ticks,  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  would  be  a  hag  of  shot  rained  down 
over  the  floor.  Yet  an  operator  who  has  left  his  seat  to  say  a  word  to  a  friend 
in  some  other  part  of  the  room  suddenly  starts  back,  saying  "  i  am  called." 
Among  a  thousand  ticks  his  particular  tick  has  struck  upon  the  tympanum  of 
his  ear.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  final  call  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  each  one  of  us  among  millions  of  busy  souls,  and  yet 
he  inteUigible  as  this  earthly  call  is  to  the  operator  iu  a  telegraph  office. 

It  shoiud  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  characteristic  illustration,  that  operators  have 
an  individuality  of  style  or  manner  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  difierences  in 
cJiirography.  For  example,  a  message  is  being  received  at  the  office  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  office  in  Carson.  The  superintendent  standing  by,  asks  "Who 
is  that  at  the  instrament  at  Carson  V  The  operator  replies,  •'  Jones  is  at  it  now. 
Thompson  was  at  it  a  few  minutes  ago."  Presently  he  adds,  "  Smith  has  it  now." 
How  does  he  know  all  this?  Neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  nor  Thompson  has  men- 
tioned his  name  or  said  a  word  on  his  own  account,  and  yet  the  fact  of  each 
change  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  opei-ator  at  San  Francisco,  He  knows  the  style  of 
each  man.  Onomakeslongdashesand  quick  dots;  another  runs  a  race  between 
dots  and  dashes ;  the  thud  is  sharp,  clear,  and  methodical.  Each  has  his  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  which  have  become  as  familiar  as  the  tones  or  modulations 
of  his  voice  to  the  eai',  or  his  handwriting  or  face  to  the  eye.  The  language  of 
sounds  is  even  conadered  less  liable  to  error  in  many  offices  than  that  of  written 
signs,  and  has  been  of  late  very  generally  adopted. 

East  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  tho  poles  are  often  burnt  for  miles  by  prairie 
fires.  The  Indians  on  their  hunting  expeditions  are  in  the  habit  of  firing  tho 
dry  grass  for  the  purpose  of  driving  ^eir  game.  Once  started,  the  flames  sweep 
over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Emigrant  parties  camping  by  tho  road- 
side leave  their  fires  burning  with  little  regard  to  consequences,  and  many  a  milo 
of  line  has  been  destroyed  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  travellers,  who,  after 
lighting  their  pipes,  throw  the  burning  match  into  a  bunch  of  dry  grasa,  if  possible, 
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s  a  peculiar  attraction.  The  passion  for  tlestruction  is  inlierent  in 
and  it  may  bo  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  applicable  to  all  races  of  the  earth, 
that  where  there  Is  a  chance  of  doing  mischief  free  from  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  law,  by  the  burning  of  a  prairie  or  a  forest,  human  nature  is  not  proof 
against  the  temptation.  The  Indians  differ  from  tlio  whites  only  in  this,  that 
being  an  ignorant  race,  they  usually  Lave  some  object  to  gain  in  thus  destroying 
the  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  region  of  country  bordering  on  the  Platto 
river  is  subject  to  terrific  thunder-storms,  which  sweep  over  the  pltuns  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  earth  becomes  saturated  with  heavy  radns,  and  the  poles 
being  loosened  in  their  foundations,  are  blown  down  for  miles.  Scarcely  a  <Jay 
passes,  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  summer,  without  a  severe  storm  on  some  part  of  the 
line  between  the  Rocky  moimtains  and  the  borders  of  Missouri.  The  instru- 
ments are  "  burned  "  by  lightning,  or  the  poles  swept  to  the  earth,  and  the  insu- 
lation destroyed  or  obstructed.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  work  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  during  the  prevalence  of  these  storms — many  times 
impracticable  for  several  days.  This  source  of  annoyance  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  means  known  under  the  present  system  of  telegraphing. 

In  the  dry  deserts  of  the  Great  Baan,  both  east  and  west  of  Salt  Lake,  the 
wire  has  been  known  to  work  for  miles  without  interruption,  while  partially 
imbedded  in  the  sand.  The  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  moisture  &om  the  sand 
and  renders  it  a  non-conductor. 

We  thus  find  a  very  peculiar  combination  of  obstacles — especially  on  the  eastern 
division.  In  the  month  of  June,  for  example,  the  weather  at  Salt  Lake  may  be  clear 
and  warm,  while  the  Waschita  mountains, lyingtotheeast,are  covered  with  snow. 
It  may  bo  raining  heavilj'  at  Fort  Bridger,  snowing  at  South  Pass,  clear  at  Fort 
Laiamie,  storming  and  i-aining  along  the  Platte,  and  soon  to  Chicago.  Bat  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  tho  li^itning  is  so  terrific  at  one  station  as  to 
cause  the  operators  to  leave  their  instruments  in  aljam,  the  operators  on  either 
side  3113  frequently  able  to  continue  their  communications,  the  electric  ctirrent 

Eassing  entirely  tlirough  the  storm  ivlthout  anv  material  interruption.  Salt 
lake  communicated  with  stations  far  cast  of  the  Koclty  mountiuns,  when  at 
South  Pass  the  operators  were  eflectually  cat  off. 

In  tho  \icinity  of  South  Pass  tho  operators  are  sometimes  "  snowed  in "  for 
months  at  a  time.  All  communication  with  the  outer  world,  save  by  telegraph, 
is  completely  cut  off.  A  more  isolated  life  than  these  poor  fellows  lead  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  Around  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  i-each  the  mountains 
and  plains  are  covered  with  snow.  All  traces  o£  Imman  life  are  obliterated. 
The  station-houses  are  covered  up,  high  over  the  roofs,  and  it  is  only  by  cutting 
a  way  out  and  keeeping  it  clear  that  the  occupants  save  themselves  from  being 
buried  alive. 

One  of  these  stations  is  situated  within  a  sbort  distance  of  a  point  to  which 
travellers  in  fatnre  ages  will  probably  make  pilgiimages,  as  the  Mahometans 
now  do  to  Mecca.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  Noi-th  American  continent,  fi'om  which 
flow  tho  great  arteries  of  commerce.  Within  a  distance  of  200  yards  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Missomi  ajid  the  Colorado,  Here  is  the  true  line  of  division 
betireen  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  elopes.  On  the  one  side  an  insignificant 
spring  bursts  from  the  earth.  Gathering  contributions  from  every  canon  and 
ravine  as  it  flows,  it  fonns  in  time  the  Sweetwater  river,  which,  after  a  long 
and  tm-bulent  career,  empties  into  the  Platte,  the  great  river  of  the  plains.  From 
the  Platte  tho  Missouri  fakes  up  tho  current  and  rolls  it  onward  till  it  swells 
into  the  majestic  torrent  of  the  Mississippi,  Tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  tho 
tribute.  Up  north,  into  tho  Arctic  regions  flows  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  in  turn 
pays  tribute  to  tho  shores  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  Who  knows  but  the  Indian 
deity  of  the  Kocky  mountains  holds  converse  with  the  old  Scandinavian  god 
Thor,  sending  him  letters  of  bunch-grass  and  drift-wood,  while  in  return  he 
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J  from  the  winds,  or  thi-ongli  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  ashes  from  the 
Jokuls  of  Iceland?  The  idea  is  not  altogether  withont  fonndation,  but  cannot 
in  oui-  present  state  of  knowledge  bo  tnmed  to  any  useful  telegraphic  puipose. 

On  the  other  side,  300  yards  distant,  rise  the  Pacific  springs,  which  form  the 
source  of  the  Green  river.  Fi'om  Green  river  swells  the  great  Colorado,  the  Bed 
liver  of  the  desert ;  which,  after  a  long  and  thirsty  career  through  burning  sands 
and  cheerless  wastes,  catting  in  twain  the  grim  mountains  of  uie  Black  cafion, 
receives  in  its  bosom  the  Gila,  or  Swiftwaters  of  Arizona.  Freighted  with  the 
rod  and  golden  sands  of  a  great  interior  wilderness,  where  the  Apache  and  tho 
Navajo  and  kindi'od  tribes  of  wild  men  still  roam,  it  sweeps  onward  till  lost  in 
the  seething  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Calilbmia. 

What  a  magnificent  point  of  observation  for  tho  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet. 
Looking  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  the  new  world,  with  its  varioos  races  of  inhabi- 
tants, its  scenery,  its  commerce,  its  fatnrc,  lies  before  him.  Starting  at  this  little 
group  of  springs,  he  could  write  a  thousand  volumes  and  leave  "ample  room  and 
verge  enough"  for  a  thousand  more,  on  tho  great  futorc  of  tliis  vast  continent, 
where, "no  pent  np  TJtica  contracts  our  powers," 

But  the  operators  are  generally  practical  men.  In  seasons  of  great  severity 
they  sometimes  run  short  of  food,  and  then  they  have  a  hard  time.  It  becomes 
a  simple  question  of  life  or  death ;  starvation  staling  them  in  the  iace,  and  noth- 
ing aronnd  them  but  cheerless  wastes  of  snow.  To  such  perfection,  however, 
have  the  company  reached  their  system  of  operations  at  tho  present  day,  that 
instances  of  prolonged  sufFeiing  rarely  occur.  Tho  stations  are  supplied  with 
abundant  provisions  for  tlie  mnter,  and  with  all  tlie  apparatus  necessary  for 
repairing  the  line.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  Indian  depredations  or  some  casualty 
against  which  no  huroan  ingenuity  can  provide,  tliat  the  employes  can  suffer  for 
tho  means  of  subsistence.  As  a  rule  they  are  comfortably  lodged  in  stockades 
or  block-houses,  well  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  provided  with  horses  for 
travelling  to  and  fro  along  the  Kne  ;  and  a  wagon  at  each  repair  station  to  carry 
poles,  wire,  and  implements,  so  that  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. Isolation  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-beings  is  the  most  unpleasant 
feature  in  their  calling ;  but  even  that  has  its  advantages.  They  have  abundant 
time  for  stndy  and  reflection,  and  can  save  a  good  part  of  their  wages. 

On  the  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  becomes  neeessaiy 
to  increase  the  number  of  stations  in  consequence  of  tho  frequent  interruptions  to 
which  the  line  is  sabject  from  falling  timber,  snow-storms  and  other  causes. 
Daring  the  mnter  and  spring  months  the  storms  are  often  so  violent  as  to  break 
down  the  poles  for  miles;  and  when  the  snows  melt,  floods  and  fi-eshets  are  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble.  Even  the  diy  season  gives  battle  in  the  shape  of 
extensive  fii-^  which  sometimes  rage  through  the  forest,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
consuming  all  before  them.  In  addition  to  these  natural  obstacles,  which  are 
formidable  enough  in  themselves,  the  cupidity  of  man  is  too  often  cast  in  the 
balance  against  legitimate  enterprise.  Many  apparent  accidents  to  the  line  have 
been  ingeniously  contrived  by  speculators  in  Washoe  stocks,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  some  dishonest  advantage.  Fortunately  the  sagacity  and  enei;gy  of 
the  Telegraph  Company  have  nearly  precluded  the  possibility  ot  cutting  off 
communication  for  a  suificient  length  of  time  to  afford  fadlities  of  this  kind.  It 
is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  preserve  uninterrupted  communication 
for  tho  benefit  of  the  pnblio  at  large.  With  this  view,  stations  are  established 
at  intervals  of  8  or  10  miles  all  across  the  Sierras.  One  or  two  men  aro  placed 
at  each  of  these  sttriions,  with  horses  ready  to  go  out  at  any  time  on  either  side 
In  winter,  during  severo  snow-storms,  these  horses  are  saddled  ready  foT  use,  so 
that  the  employes  whose  duty  it  is  to  repair  the  line  can  proceed  to  the  break 
without  delay.  When  the  difficulty  is  too  great  to  be  immediately  remedied  by 
connection  of  the  wires,  the  despatches  ate  carried  to  the  first  station  beyond,  and 
there  repeated  for  transmission  to  their  point  of  destination.     It  sometimes  hap- 
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pens,  duiiag  seasons  of  extraordinary  severity,  that  the  lino  is  broken  down  20  ov 
80  times  in  k.  single  day  and  at  as  many  different  points.  Tliis  is  a  busy  time 
for  tlio  operators.  They  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  av^ling  themselves  of 
every  possible  resource  that  inffennity  can  devise.  It  is  not  merely  a  mechani- 
cal office,  as  many  suppose.  Not  only  mnst  the  optarator  bo  skilled  in  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  his  profession,  hut  he  must  have  tie  Lead  to  devise,  and  the  hand 
to  esGcute  in  the  various  unforeseen  difficulties  which  are  constantly  occurring. 
Ho  must  bo  able  to  act  as  well  as  direct — to  repair  by  extraordinary  where  ordi- 
naiT  means  are  notat  hand.  "With  such  men  feats  are  perforaied  almost  every  day 
during  the  winter  of  which  the  public  have  but  little  conception,  A  citizen  of 
San  Francisco  telegraphs  to  his  correspondent  in  Virginia  City.  In  six  hours, 
let  us  say,  ho  i-eceives  a  response.  "How  is  this,"  he  exclaims,  "allowing  fiill 
time  each  way  for  transmission,  delivery,  and  probable  delay,  I  should  have  had 
this  answer  at  least  four  hours  agoi"  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tai-diness  of 
electricity,  or  the  operators,  or  both.  He  does  not  know,  and  probably  would 
not  believe  it  if  told,  that  his  message  passed  through  ten  or  a  dozen  breaks  on  the 
line;  that  it  was  carried  over  several  gaps  on  horseback,  through  raging  floods, 
or  blinding  snow-storms;  that  daiigers  were  encotmtered  and  hardships  experi- 
enced in  its  transmission  from  which  most  men  would  shrink,  unless  they  found 
their  compensation  in  something  beyond  a  montlily  salary. 

The  falling  of  trees  across  the  line  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  densely 
wooded  countries.  Although  the  wire  is  not  always  broken,  the  insulation  is  apt 
to  bo  destroyed  or  affected,  and  thus  communication  cut  off  or  rcndei^ed  imper- 
fect. Where  the  poles  are  far  apail;  and  the  wires  slack,  several  trees  may  lio 
across  the  line  within  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  and  still  not  break  the  wire. 
In  these  cases  it  becomes  as  tense  as  a  piano  string  and  gives  forth  a  musical 
answer  to  tho  slightest  vibration.  The  repairer  usually  exercises  his  discretion 
in  adopting  one  of  the  two  alternatives  left,  either  to  cnt  tho  wire  or  the  tree. 
3Ir.  Shaffner  mentions  tho  case  of  an  employ^ — an  Irishman,  it  is  presumed— 
who  stood  over  the  wire  while  ho  cut  a  tree  that  lay  across  it.  Kelievod  of  tho 
pressure  that  bore  it  down,  the  wire  suddenly  righted  itself,  tossing  the  man 
about  10  feet  in  tho  ah:  His  astonishment  may  be  imagined,  but  scarcely 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph,  under  difficulties  so  numerous 
and  so  formidable,  was  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  tho  present  age.  When 
we  couMder  the  vast  extent  of  desert  country  tniversed,  the  scarcity  of  material, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and  the  hostile  character  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  tho  wild  regions  thi-ough  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  the  consum- 
mation of  this  enterprise  is  an  event  of  which  the  American  people  may  be 
justly  proud.  No  achievement  of  ancient  or  modem  times  suj-passea  it  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  both  to  commerce  and  to  civilization.  It 
was  tho  first  grand  practicable  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  system  by 
which  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  into  du^ot  and  instanta- 
neous communication,  and  thus  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  strengthened 
between  tho  various  races  of  mankind. 

In  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  between  tho  Company  and 
the  public  without  an  explicit  understanding  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them,  Mr.  Carpentier,  while  acting  as  president,  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
fonnation  of  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  by  which  they  should  be  mutually 
governed  and  the  interests  of  each  protected.  Among  the  laws  devised  by  him 
and  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California,  the  most  important,  and  that  which 
most  intimately  concerns  the  public,  is  the  act  of  April  18,  1862.  This  act 
introduces  a  new  feature  in  the  business  of  telegraphing,  a  feature  not  only 
novel  in  its  conception  and  application,  but  of  incalculable  inipoilanco  to  the 
civilized  world — tho  legalization  of  messages  transmitted  by  telegraph  in  their 
relation  to  instruments  and  acts  of  law. 
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Appropriate  provision  is  made  to  secure  the  public  against  dishonesty  and 
fi-aud  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and  othei-  employes.  Penalties  aro  imposed 
for  divulging  the  contents  of  messages,  changing  the  sense  or  meaning,  know- 
ingly sending  false  or  foiled  messages,  appropriating  infonnation  to  private 
uses,  wilfully  neglecting  to  send  messages,  or  postponing  or  sending  them  out 
of  oi-der.  Also,  against  fraud  by  any  person  whatsoever  who  may  open  seals  of 
messages  addressed  to  any  other  person,  read  despatches  by  means  of  any  machine 
or  contrivance,  bribe  telegraph  operators  to  divulge  the  contents  of  messages, 
damage  the  line,  or  otherwise  attempt  to  cut  off  communication.  But  the  great 
featnio  of  the  law  '  that  contracts  by  telegraph  avo  deemed  to  be  contracts  in 
writing,  and  the  signatures  thereto  are  valid  in  law.  Kotiee  by  telegraph  is 
actual  notice.  Power  of  attorney  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  duly  acknow- 
ledged and  certified  so  as  to  he  entitled  to  record,  may,  together  with  certificate 
of  acknowledgment,  be  sent  by  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  copy  or  duplicate 
has^jn'Mitt/odethe  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  the  original.  Checks,  due  bills, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  all  orders  and  agreements  for  payment 
or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  may  be  ma^le  or  drawn  by  telo- 
graph,  with  full  force  and  effect  as  if  written.  Persons  indicted  on  oath  for,  or 
accused  of,  any  public  offence,  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  warrant 
issued  by  any  competent  officer,  properly  indorsed  and  directed  to  such  officer 
as  may  be  legally  authorized  to  make  the  arrest  Writs  oi-  orders  in  civil  suits 
or  proceedings  may  also  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  AH  these  provisions 
are  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  avoid  any  infringement  upon  individual  rights, 
while  they  tend  materially  to  promote  the  public  convenience  and  welfare. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  law  is  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  bo  performed 
without  regard  to  distance. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  important  act  by  the  California  legislature,  Mr.  Car- 
pentier  pi-oceeded  to  secure  the  passage  of  similar  acts  in  the  neighboring  States 
and  Tendtories.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1862,  the  le^lature  of  Oregon  passed 
an  act  embracing  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  California ;  tWs  was 
followed  by  a  similar  act  of  the  territorial  assembly  of  Utah,  passed  January  16, 
1863.  As  the  State  of  California,  always  in  the  lead,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
practicable  movement  towards  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  the  overland  telegraph,  so  it  has  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  imporant  feature  in  the  laws  governing  the  telegraph  system.  None  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  I  believe,  have  yet  adopted  it,  but  they  will  doubtless  come  to 
it  in  time. 

A  very  general  misapprehension  prevails  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  reference 
to  the  frequent  errors  and  interruptions  which  have  attended  the  working  of  the 
overland  telegraph  since  it  went  into  operation.  The  inconvenience  to  which 
the  public  have  been  subjected  has  been  patiently  borne,  untU  patience  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  east  of  Salt  lake,  within 
the  past  four  years,  Indian  disturbances  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 
The  stations  have  been  attacked,  the  line  broken  down,  the  operators  murdered, 
and  all  communication  cut  off,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  yet  California  is 
compelled  to  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  Without  attempting  to  cast  any  cen- 
sure upon  the  eastern  division,  which  doubtless  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  pre- 
vent these  intermptions,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  California  divison, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  outbreak  at  Euby  valley  in  1864,  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  with  the  Indians. 

A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  east 
and  west  of  Salt  lake.  The  Arrapahoes,  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  Sioux  are 
powerful,  mischievous,  and  warlike;  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Pi-Utes,  and 
■  other  western  tribes  are  poor  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  wbites.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  as  sliowing  a  prolific  cause  of  fiiilure  on  the  eastern  side  to  which  the 
■western  division  is  not  subject. 
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In  reference  to  tlie  operations  of  tlie  division  between  Salt  Late  City  antl 
San  Franoiseo,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  line  of  equal  length  in  any  part  of  the 
world  upon  which  so  few  errors  or  interraptiona  have  occurred.  The  system  of 
ftliccks  adopted  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  scarcely  posable  for  an  error  to  pass  through 
the  office  at  San  Francisco.  "When  there  is  doubt  in  regard  to  a  word  the  ope: 
ator  causes  it  to  be  i-epeated  from  the  Salt  Lake  office ;  if  still  the  same  and 
evidently  an  error,  he  causes  it  to  be  repeated  back  &om  the  office  in  tlio  Atlan- 
tic States  where  it  ori^nated.  In  the  vast  immbcr  of  messages  ti'ansmitf«d 
between  Salt  lake  and  8an  Francisco  nearly  every  en-or  that  occurred  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  other  side. 

The  greatest  trouble  hitherto  in  the  working  of  the  California  division  has 
been  experienced  in  the  Sien-a  Nevada  mountains.  This  Js  now  almost  entirely 
obviated.  The  company  have  constructed  four  separate  and  distinct  lines  from 
Sacramento  to  Carson  :  one  by  the  Dutch  Flat  route  and  three  via  Plaeerville, 
each  of  which  is  in  full  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  combination 
of  circumstances  to  i-esult  in  the  intermption  of  communication  upon  all  these 
lines  at  the  same  time. 

A  new  and  substantial  line  has  been  built  between  San  Francisco  and  Omaha, 
following  the  travelled  stage  route,  making  the  second  line  across  the  continent. 
This  was  commenced  as  an  opposition  Ime  by  the  United  States  Telegrapli 
Company,  but  after  completion  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt  lake,  was  pur- 
chased and  finished  from  Salt  lake  to  Omaha  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  having  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  California  Overland  Telegraph  Company  lines,  in  June  last  took 
a  lease  of  the  lines  of  that  company,  and  all  are  now  worked  nnder  the  name 
oi  the  foiiner  company  as  their  Pacific  division.  The  lines  of  this  division  con- 
stitute all  the  wires  west  of  Salt  lake,  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  point  in  British 
Columbia  750  miles  north  of  New  Westminster,  on  Frazer  river.  This  extends 
(o  near  the  boundary  line  of  our  Eussian  possessions. 

A  new  lino  has  been  constructed  by  the  Western  Union  Company  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Helena,  in  Montana,  via  Virginia  City,  Montana,  between  500  and  600 
miles  in  length. 

Erigliam  Young  has  built  a  line  some  400  miles  m  length,  councctmg  the 
northern  and  southem  settlements  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah 

Telegraphic  Conneclimis — Tai)lc  of  di  tanccb 


San  Fmnclsco  to  San  Mateo 
San  Mateo  to  Redwood 
Redwood  to  Sanfa  Clara 
Ssnla  Clara  to  San  Jose 
San  Jos6  to  Centre vi  lie 
Centre vi  lie  to  San  Leandro 
San  Leandro  to  Oakland 
Oalilacd  to  Martinez 
MiLTtinez  to  Benicia 
Boniciu  toSuisun.. 
Suisun  to  Sacramento 
Sacramento  to  Nieolaus 
Nicolaaa  to  Marysville 
Marysville  to  Timbuctoo 
Timbuetoo  to  Grass  'V  alley 
Graas  Valley  to  Nevada 
Nevada  to  North  Sau  Juan 
North  San  Joan  lo  Camptoni  il 
Camplonville  to  Fore  t  City 
Forest  City  lo  Downieville 


20   '  Marysville  to  Or  \  jlle 
■  '   Olivine  to  Ch  CO 
Ctic«  lo  Tehama 
Tehama  tcnH  d  Bluffs 
Red  Bluffs  to  Shasta 
Shasta  to  Trimty  Centre 
Trinity  Centre  to  Callahans 
Callahans  lo  Rongh  and  Ready 
Rough  and  Ready  to  i  OTt  Joaea 
Fort  Jones  to  Yreka 
iTeka  to  MouDtam  Honso 
Mountain  House  to  Jacfesonville 
Jacksonville  to  Ctave  Creek 
Grave  Creek  to  Canonville 
Cauonville  to  Koseburg 
Roseburg  lo  Oakland  O 
Oakland  to  Eu"Bne  City 
Lug-ene  City  !o  Corvallis 
Corvallis  to  Albany 
Albany  U}  Sakm 
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Table  of  distances — Contmued. 


Salem  lo  Oregon  City 
Oregon  City  to  Portland 
Poriland  to  \  ancouvera 
VancouverB  to  Monti  cello 
Montieello  to  Drews 
Drews  to  Olympia 
Oljmpia  lo  Steilacoom 
Sliilacoom  to  Seattle 
Seattle  to  Pt  Elliot 
Pt.  Elliot  to  Tualalup 
Tuaialnpto  Swinomiah 
SivinomlBh  to  Schomo 
Sehome  to  Senimhaoa 
SemiahDO'i  to  New  W 


Sacramento  lo  Folaom 
Fulsotn  to  Lalrobe 
Latrobc  to  Shingle  bpnngo 
Sfaingle  Springy  to  Et  Dorado 
El  Dorado  to  Placemlle 
Placerville  to  Sportsman  s  Hall 
Sporlsmun  a  to  Sngar  Loaf 
Sugar  Loaf  to  Strawberry 
Strawberry  to  lanks 
Yank's  Station  to  1  ndaye 
Fridays  to  Cenoa 
Genoa  to  Carson 
Carson  to  Dayton 
Dayton  to  Silver  City 

Virginia  to  Wilham  burg 
■Williamsburg  to  Unioniille 
Uuion'ille  toStar  City 

Yaiik's  Station  to  Gknbrook 
Glenbrook  to  Carson 
Carson  to  Ophir 
Opbir  to  Washoe 
'   Washoe  to  Virginia 


Genoa  to  Mnrklee^ille 
Markleeville  t )  Monitor 
Monitor  to  Silver  Mountain 

San  JosS  to  Warm  ''pnngs 
Warm  Spri        '    "'    ' 
Stockton  ic 

San  Francisco  to  Fort  Point 
Fort  Point  to  San  Rafiel 
San  RafuLl  to  Fetaluma 
Pelaluma  to  Sonoma 
Sonoma  to  IVapa 

Saci  aoienlo  to  New  castle 
Newcastle  to  Auburn 
Auburn  to  Collai 
Colfai  to  (  jass  Valley 
Glass  Valley  to  Heyoda 


Nevada  to  Dut^h  Flat 
Dulth  i  iat  to  Donnor  Lake 
Donnor  Lako  to  Steamboat  S 
Steamboat  to  'Vii^nia 


BeciLia  to  Vallejo 
Valltjo  to  Napa 
Napa  to  Calls  toga 

Sacramento  to  Aubarn 
Auburn  to  Coloma 
Coloma  to  Placerville 

Coloma  to  Gporeetown 
Getrgetown  to  lodd  s  Valley 
Todd  s  ■V  alley  to  Foreat  Hill 
loiestHilItoiankeo  Jima 
1  ankee  Jim's  to  Ion  a  Hill 
Iowa  Hillto  Dutch  ilat 

San  Andreas  to  Copperopoli^ 

Folaom  to  Latrolie 
Latrobo  to  Drytown 
Drj  town  to  Sutter  s  Creek 
Sutter  s  Creek  to  Jackaon 
Jackson  to  Mokolnnme  Hill 
Mokolumno  Hill  to  San  Andreas 
A.ndieas  to  Murphy  b 
Columbia 


Murphy  5 


'^an  Jose  to  Gilroy 
Gilroy  to  ban  Joan   S 
San  Juan  6    to  Eingston 
Kingston  to  \  isalia 
VisalialolortT^jon 
tort  Tqon  to  Los  Angeles 

San  Juan  south   to'Uatsi 


OVERl-AHD 

Carson  lo  Dayton 
Da>lon  to  Fort  Chnrdiill 
Fort  Churchill  to  West  Gate 
W  est  Gate  lo  Austin 
Austin  to  Grubb  a  Wells 
Grubbs  tt  ells  to  Ruby  Valley 
Ruby  Valley  to  Lgan 
Fgan  to  Deep  Creek 
Deep  Creak  to  Fish  Springs 
Fish  Springs  to  Fort  Cntteodeft 
i  ort  Crittenden  to  Salt  Lake 

Swmomi^h  to  Fidalgo  island 


n  island  to  Victoria,  V  I 
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ARIZONA. 


GENEEAL  FEATUEE8  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  !io  iinclerstflod  and  appreciated,  Arizona  must  be  taten  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  iiiow  it  only  as  "  tlie  Gadsden  puichase,"  those  who  have  iio  knowledge  of 
more  than  tho  Colorado  river  district,  or  who  are  only  familial-  with  the  central 
and  northern  redone,  cannot  form  a  coraect  idea  of  its  reaourcee  and  capaljilitiea. 

The  general  Unea  of  the  Temtory  are  thus  defined  in  tho  organic  act  approved 
Pebruaiy  24,  1863 : 

All  that  part  of  tlie  present  Territory  of  Hew  Slexieo  situate  west  of  a  line  runniug  dne 
Eoulh  from  tha  point  where  tlie  southwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  joins  the 
northern  bonndary  of  tlie  Territory  of  New  Mesito  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said 
Territory  of  Kew  Mexico. 

In  other  words,  all  of  New  Mexico,  as  fonnerly  existing,  between  the  109th 
(degree  of  longitude  and  the  California  line,  embracing  130,918  equaro  miles,  or 
77,383,680  acres,  a  district  three  tmiea  as  lai'ge  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  a  prolongation  of  those  which,  southward  in  Sonora, 
Chihnahna,  and  Durango,  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and 
which,  northward  in  Nevada,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  with  their 
wealth.  The  general  dh-ection  of  the  mountains  and  quartz  veins  is  nortliweet 
and  sonthoast,  and  there  are  numerous  parallel  ranges  which  form  long  valleys 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  many  minhig  districts,  but  as  these  aio  liable  to 
oe  changed  at  any  time,  the  mineral  regions  will  bo  defined  under  three  gnmd 
natural  divisions,  viz  :  "  Southern  Arizona,"  "  The  Colorado  Eiver,"  and  "  Cen- 
tral Arizona,"  referring  ^vithin  these  districts  to  the  various  streams  cpm  which, 
or  near  to  which,  the  plaeei-s  or  lodes  are  located,  as  affording  the  most  definite 
description  for  permanent  reference  that  can  bo  g^ven. 


SECTIOS    II. 

SOUTHEEN    AKIZOHA. 

This  part  of  Arizona,  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  was  the  eai-lieat 
occupied  by_  the  Americans,  and  is  still  the  best  known.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  the  favorite  overland  meH  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  stifl 
considered  tho  eaaest  stage  route  across  the  continent.  Its  mountains  are  nearly 
all  mineral-bearing,  and  silver  lodes  near  to  the  Sonom  line  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

The  principal  towns  of  southern  Arizona  are  Tucson,  on  the  lino  of  the  over- 
land mail  route,  and  Tubac,  53  miles  south.  Both  have  long  been  in  existence, 
and  are  situated  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  rivei',  which,  rising  in  Bonora,  runs  nearly 
directly  north  until  it  reaches  tho  Gila  river,  near  the  Maricopa  wells.  The  dis- 
*ances  from  Tubac,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  heart  of  the  mineral  rcj^on 
■>f  southern  Arizona,  are,  by  the  usually  travelled  roads,  as  follows :  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  ljt7i  miles;  San  Diego,  510  miles;  Fort  Yuma,  330  miles;  E!  Paso, 
389  miles ;  St.  Louis,  1,770  miles.  Towns  in  Sonora,  Mexico — Santa  Cruz, 
54  miles ;  Magdalena,  51  railes ;  Altar,  95  miles ;  Eermossillo,  capital  of  Sonora, 
229  miles;  Guaymas,  port  of  entry  of  Sonora,  339  miles;  Libeitad,  on  the  Gulf 
of  California,  ISO  miles. 
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The  ores  of  silver  found  in  southern  Arizona  are  argentiferous  galena,  native 
Mlver,  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  black  sulphuret  of  silver,  sulphate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  iron  combined.  The  gangne  is  usually  quartz  or  feldspar.  The 
ores  of  copper  are  usually  the  sulphiirets,  principally  gray. 

Nearly  all  the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traces  of  gold,  and  placers  hara 
been  found  at  many  points,,  but  have  not  proved  sufficiently  extensive  to  attract 
much  attention. 

While,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances  and  the  consequent  liigh  prices,  and  other 
serious  impediments  to  mining  operations,  most  of  the  lodes  in  southern  Arizona 
are  now  temporarily  abandoned,  no  one  familiar  with  them  doubts  that  some  of 
them  are  valuable,  and  must  eventually  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  Colokado  Meni:. — This  mine,  otherwise  known  as  the  Heintzelman, 
(in  honor  of  General  Heintzelman,  United  States  army,  who  was  among  the  fii-st 
of  the  American  oivners,)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cerro  Colorado 
mountain,  abont  22  miles  west  of  Tubac  by  way  of  Sopori,  and  eight  miles 
north  of  Arivaca.  The  lode  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  may  average  22 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  porphyry  rock  on  both  sides.  Mr,  Sam.  F.  Butterworth,  who,  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  in  New  York,  examined  the  mine  in  the  winter  of  18C3-'64, 
reported  as  follows : 

The  principal  ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glaoee— containing  an  average  of  eix  per 
cent,  of  Bilver ;  this  is  accompanied  by  argentifeioas  gray  copper  ore,  wbich  averages  two 
percent,  of  silver.  These  minerals  ate  very  unequallydistributed  through  the  quartz;  their 
presence  in  greater  or  less  qnanlit^  determines  the  value  of  the  ore;  at  the  present  level  they 
conslitate  atont  seven  per  cent,  of  iho  ore  fit  for  reJttetion,  making  its  value  about  JlSO  per 
ton ;  at  a  liigher  level  the  ore  contained  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  minerals. 

Guido  Kustel,  who  reported  upon  the  property  at  tlie  same  time,  s:ays : 

The  main  shaft,  6  feet  by  13,  well  limbered,  and  furnished  with  substantial  ladders,  is  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  lode,  which  pitching  east,  changes  the  inclination  in  the  deph,  sotbaCthe 
shaft,  which  waa  calculated  to  strike  the  lode  at  161)  feet  below  tbe  surface,  may  not  reach  it 
before  400  or  500  feet  depth.  The  distance  from  tbe  shaA  Co  tbe  veto,  below  tlie  present  worlt, 
is  less  than  30  feet. 

There  are  other  shafts,  and  some  tunnelling  and  drifting,  and  the  depth  of  actual 
working  ia  about  130  feet.     Mr.  Kustel  further  says : 

The  characteristic  feature  of  ibis  mine  is  the  rich  ore  which  shows  everywhere.  The  prin- 
cipal ore  in  the  depth  is  silver-copper  glance,  containing  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  sUver, 
accompanied  by  argentiferous  gray-copper  ore,  with  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  silver.  On 
tbe  more  or  less  abundant  appearance  ol'  these  two  minerals  in  the  quarts,  the  richness  of  the 
ore  chiefly  depends.  The  (Sistribution  in  the  quartz  is  very  unequal,  sometimes  in  small  par- 
ticles, and  sometimes  more  massive.  This  last,  representing  the  first  class,  when  selected 
was  fonnorly  obtained ;  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  fit  for  redaction ;  bnt 
at  the  present  level  only  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  so  that  over  the  avert^;e  of  tbe  ore  cannot  be 
estimated  much  over  JlOO  pot  ton.  This  estimation  refers  to  tie  vicinity  of  the  main  shaft 
for  abont  UOO  feet  in  length.     North  and  south  of  this  part,  tbe  quartz  prevails,  making  Iha 

Kear  the  Oerro  Colorado  mine,  and  upon  the  same  property,  arc  other  promising 
lodes.     Mr.  Kiistel  refers  to  one  of  them : 

In  Arivaca,  a  few  hundred  yards  east  from  the  lead  mine,  a  quartz  lode,  "  Mina  Blanca," 
is  found,  (discovered  lone  ago,)  in  which  rich  silver  ore  occm's.  This  vein  was  opened  only 
abont  nine  feet  deep,  and  never  further  prospected.  Mr.  Htggings  is  informed  of  this  mine. 
It  is  very  probable  that  more  good  veins  will  be  discoverea  yet  m  tbe  neigbborhoad  of  tbe 
Colorado  mine,  sucli  as  do  not  crop  out.  Till  now  not  much  attention  bas  been  paid  to  Ibis 
kind  of  prospecUng.  The  best  mines  in  Santa  Rita  are  those  lately  discovered,  of  which 
no  outcropping  was  to  be  seen.     This  was  also  the  case  with  tbe  Heintzelman  lode. 

Regarding  wood,  water,  and  the  process  for  working  the  ores,  he  says : 

For  about  20  wiles  round  Cerro  Colorado  there  is  very  little  wood,  but  sufficient  to  supply 
alimjted  steam  engine  for  hoisting  the  ore.  Water  is  also  scarce.  The  shaft  at  lOU  feet 
depth  gme  as  much  water  as  was  required  for  about  100  men  and  animals. 
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If  tho  BBoie  quality  of  ore  be  found  deeper  in  the  Colorado  mine,  and  tbis  doubtless  will  be 
ibe  ease,  the  amalgamalion  in  pans  bj  way  of  roasting  cannot  be  recommended  on  account 
of  the  eoppor  which  ivould  enter  the  amalgam  to  from  COO  to  800  per  cent.  The  smelting  of 
the  first-ciaaa  ore  cannot  be  introdaced  for  want  of  lead  ores,  ^e  richest  ore  was  molted 
lornerly  with  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  lead  ore.  It  was  procured  from  the  lead  mine  in 
Arl'  aca.  This  mine,  however,  did  not  yield  as  mncb  ore  as  required.  Some  lead  ore  was 
obtained  from  the  Patagonia  mine,  under  conditions  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  silTer  centained 
in  the  lead  ore  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Patagonia  mine  free  of  cost. 

In  regard  lo  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  fuel  generally,  whatever  location  may  be  Eelected,  it 
appears  that  for  the  Colorado  ores  and  circumstances,  two  methods  of  reduction  should  be 
adopted :  First,  omalgamatiou  in  barrels ;  and  second,  amalgamation  by  patio. 

The  following  is  a  report  made  to  tlifi  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining'  Company 
regarding  the  CeiTo  Colorado  mino  in  18C1,  by  Colonel  Talcott: 

Itepori  sJmving  ilic  guantity  and  value  <if  silver  ore  ^/ieldcd  hi/  the  Heintsdnian 
mine,  how  disposed  of,  and  where  that  on  liand  is  situated  on  tite  1st  qf  July, 
18G0. 

Sold  and  taken  by  purchasers  to  Sonora 3,880 

Sent  by  the  company  to  San  Francisco 44,03? 

Sent  by  the  company  to  Cincinnati - 1,400 

Smelted  by  the  company 18,091 

deduced  by  amalgamation  at  tho  Arivaca  works  of  the  company C8fi,  700 

Total  sold  and  reduced K5,008 

Remaining  flt  CeTTo  Colorado 139,500 

On  hand  at  Arivaca 443,700 

Total  ore  on  band 573,200 

Total  product  of  the  mine 1,238,208 

The  GJ5,  008  pounds  sold  and  reduced  yielded  the  company $45,010  SS 

Allow  for  ore  on  hand  S90  per  ton 85,794  00 

Value  of  ore  ridsed 70,804  28 

General  Heintzelman  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  mine,  dated  1S58,  that  all  tho 
ore  smelted  to  that  date  yielded  $920  per  ton.  Herman  Khrenberg,  civil  and 
mining  engineefj  ■wrote  from  Tubac  in  18S9  that  75  tons  smelted  or  reduced  in 
various  ways  yielded  Sl41,lS0  in  silver,  or  an  average  of  $549  per  ton. 

The  Arivaca  ranch,  upon  which  the  Corro  Colorado  mino  is  eitnated,  com- 
]irisea  17,000  acres,  and  was  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  who  first  surveyed  it : 

Tho  Arivaca  has  much  beautiful  meadow  land,  fine  pasture  on  Che  low  Burronnding  bills 
for  thousands  of  cattle ;  live  oak  grows  in  tbe  gulches,  mesquite  on  tho  bills,  and  on  the 
lower  ends  of  tbe  streams  it  is  thickly  lined  for  five  or  six  miles  with  groves  of  Cottonwood, 
uHii,  walnut,  and  other  useful  woods  for  farming  and  mining  purposes,  in  sufficient  quantities 


On  and  near  tho  ranch  a  number  of  silvei  lodes  Iiavo  been  taken  up.  Upon 
the  Euriquetta  some  expensive  machinery  was  erected  several  years  since,  but 
like  Ibat  upon  tho  Heintzelman  mine  it  is  now  idle.  The  lodes  are  probably 
too  small  to  be  profitably  worked  until  mining  can  be  conducted  at  less  expense. 

Saxta  Eita  Mines. — These  mines  are  located  in  the  Saata  Kita  mountwns, 
some  10  miles  east  of  Tubac,  and  50  miles  south  of  Tuosou.  Mr.  Wrightson, 
agent  of  tho  company  owning  most  of  them,  tLus  referred  to  their  cliai-acteristica 
in  a  report  made  in  1S59  ; 

The  ores  of  tho  Santa  Rita  mines  are  suited  to  both  smelting  and  amalgamation.  The  smelting 
ores  are  tboae  in  whicb  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  lead  or  very  rich  sulpburet  of  silver  and 
copper.     Tbe  amnlRamaliOQ  ores  are  Ihose  where  the  salts  ofsilver  and  copper  predominate. 
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The  Crystal  ftnd  the  Ei^camacion  mines  yle 
Ojoro,  and  (he  Fuller  mines  yield  ores  ivhid 
The  Salem  yields  amalgamation  oro. 

Kapliael  Pumpelly,  mining  engineer,  made  an  elaborate  rcpjrt  in  IS61,  from 
which  the  following  estracts  are  taken  : 

The  veins  of  the  HOtithem  spur  of  the  Santa  Rita  oecnr  in  a  fcldspathic  porphyry,  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  qnattz,  and  presence  of  hornblende.  They  are  not  isolated  occur- 
rences, but,  as  ia  usnal  with  true  fissure  vejiis,  appear  in  groups.  Indeed,  the  entire  range 
of  hills,  from  the  point  of  the  Salero  mouolain  to  the  Santa  Eila  peak,  is  an  eitensive  net- 
work of  lodes.  They  differ  but  little  in  lliecharacter  of  their  onlerops,  usually  more  or  less 
porous  qtmrlz,  blackened  with  oxideof  manganese,  orrcddenod  with  that  of  iron.  Freqnently 
preen,  blue,  and  yellow  colorings  betray  the  decomposition  products  of  our  argentiferous 
fa]il  ores.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  groat  mass  of  these  are  silver  leads,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  the  weighty  argument  of  analogy  in  favor  of  sucb  a  supposition. 

Tbe  different  leads  present  a  lemarhable  uniformity  of  character.  Having  nearly  all  the 
same  general  direction,  they  also  possess  Che  same  combination  of  minerals.  Many  of  tbem 
have  been  prospected  by  smalt  shafts,  but  there  are  hundreds  apparently  equally  good  that 

Gila  or  Ojera  TF,iN.--DJreclion  north  69°  east,  south 71°  west;  inclination  81°.  More 
work  has  been  accomplished  on  this  than  on  any  other  belonging  to  the  company.  The  old 
Ojero  and  theGilasbafts,  two  fronlonsat  thelatter,  andasmallprospeotingshaft,  have  been 
opened  on  it.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  good  ore  was  discovered  in  the  outcrop,  and  on  exea- 
Tating.  ft  rich  deposit  of  gaiena  and  fahl  ore  was  fonnd. 

Thu  Salero  has  a  different  direcUon  from  any  known  vein  of  the  district.  Its  course  being 
about  north  35°  east,  its  continuation  northeast  must  intersect  (hat  of  the  Gila.  It  is  well 
defined,  and  presents  every  indication  of  a  good  vein.  It  possesses  a  shaft  69  feet  deep, 
admirably  equipped,  and  timbered  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

The  Crystal  has  a  direction  of  north  85°  east,  and  is  one  of  the  best  defined  leads  that 
have  heen  opened  npon.  A  shaft  34  feet  deep  and  S4  feet  of  fronton  have  been  accomplished, 
is  abundant,  and  being  almost  massive  sulpbnret  of  lead,  will  be  of  ereat  value  ii* 

„■-    It  is  associated  with  copper  pyrites  and  zinc  blende.    Although  the  last  nameffl 

mineral  Is  an  unwished  for  ingredient,  occasioning  much  trouble  in  the  furnaces,  still  this 
difHculty  can  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  a  careful  separation. 

The  low  yield  of  silver  in  the  crystal  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  absence  of  argentiferous 
fahl  ores,  but  I  do  not  donht  that  these  will  make  their  appearance,  and  with  them  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  silver.  Should  the  ore  continue  as  abundant  as  it  Is  at  present,  or  should 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  lead  ores  of  other  mines,  it  is  probable  that  Che  reduction  works 
would  yield  an  excess  of  lead  and  litharge  over  the  amount  needed  for  their  own  use. 

The  Buenaventura  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  leads  belonging  to  tlie  company.  A 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  lead  is  the  great  facility  with  which  tSesilverin  its  minerals 
can  be  extracted.  Of  this  the  following  experiments  will  give  an  idea.  A  trial  was  made 
in  the  patio,  and  from  what  I  can  leam,  from  about  400  pounds  of  average  ore,  20  ounces  of 
silver  were  obtained.  From  another  made  on  good  oro,  (10  pounds,)  ].G  ounce  was  the 
result,  being  at  the  rale  of  336  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  ores  of  the  Santa  Kita  mines  fall  into  two  classes,  lead  ores  and  fahl  ores,  considering 
them  mineraloeically ;  or  into  three,  when  classified  according  to  the  metallurgical  process 
best  suited  to  Uiem  in  this  country.  • 

1.  Smelting  ores ;  galena  and  snch  fahl  ores  as  are  too  rich  in  silver  to  be  subjected  to 

3.  Kefractory  amalgamation  ores,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  lead,  and  requiring 
to  be  roasted  before  reduction,  whether  tills  he  accomplished  in  the  patio,  the  barrel,  or  the 
salt  process. 

3.  Ores  eontiiining  rich  fahl  ore,  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  other  simple  or  com- 
plex salts  of  this  metal,  with  little  or  no  lead,  needing  no  roasting  for  the  patio,  and  no  magis- 
tral, or  bnt  very  little. 

Under  the  first  two  heads  come  the  products  of  all  the  mines  excepting  those  of  thoBuena- 
ventnra  and  Mascasa,  which  fail  almost  entirely  into  the  last  division. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ores  will  require  a  mechanical  preparation  before  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  different  processes.  The  more  massive  lead  and  fahl  ores,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
quartz,  need  simply  a  separation  by  band.  The  amalgamation  ores  require  crushing  and 
grinding,  and  the  majority  of  the  smelting  ores  demand  both  crushing  and  washing  Ui  free 
tliem  from  useless  gangue. 

The  oM  ranch  of  Tomacacori,  two  and  a  half  miles  sonth  of  Tuba«,  is  claimed 
hy  the  company  owning  most  of  the  Santa  Eita  mines..  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Jesuit  mission,  and  the  rains  of  a  splendid  church  edifice  are  still  to  he  seen  npon 
it.  Water  for  working  the  mines  is  fonnd  at  this  ranch  on  the  Santa  Crnz,  and 
at  one  or  two  points  on  the  Sonoita. 
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SopORi. — The  raiicli  of  Sopori,  a  noted  property,  lies  sooth  of  the  mission  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  where  is  a  costly  church  edifice 
erected  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  and  remarkable  for  its  architectural  sym- 
mctiy  and  beauty.  The  Sopori  ranch,  through  which  the  Santa  Cruz  rivernms, 
has  been  thus  described  : 

Besides  tho  bottom  lanfls  on  the  estate,  which  are  parliallj  wooded,  a  large  portion  is  cov- 
ered with  a  donso  forest,  chiefly  mesquit  or  locust,  {Al«arobia  grandulosa,)  while  aloog  the 
maT^in  of  the  river  are  found  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  nad  walnut  trees;  but  the  mesquit 
is  the  lnD\Ki  par  excellence,  on  account  of  tbemaoy  ueas  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

In  the  mountains,  ou  the  eitrcme  eastern  portion  ol  the  estate,  is  pine  timber,  Betweeu 
Ihe  timber  lands  and  the  mountMns  are  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands,  unsurpassed  in  tbu  Ter- 
ritory for  their  eieellence.  The  arable  portions,  before  referred  to,  though  limited,  are  adapted 
to  the  cultivuHon  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  and  to  the  fmits  and  vegetablea 
of  the  southern  Stales.  On  the  grazing  lands  innumerable  herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  were  formerly  raised,  when  tho  great  haciendas  and  missions  were  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

The  Sopoki  Siiter  Miue,  upon  the  ranch  naixied,  has  been  somewhat 
developed  by  a  Xew  England  company.  In  1859,  Frederick  Brunckdw,  geolo- 
gist and  mining  en^neer,  made  the  annexed  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  : 

In  answer  to  your  inqniries  about  the  mine  and  ranch  of  Sopori,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
I  have  to  saj,  that  I  am  familiar  with  said  mine  and  ranch,  from  a  three  years'  residence 
in  the  vicinity  aa  chief  engineer  of  tho  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  at  Cerro 
Colorado. 

I  have  made  Eeveral  assays  of  the  ore  from  tho  Sopori  mine  and  found  tlicm  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  marcs  per  cargo.  The  ore  can  be  treated  suecessfally  by  amalgamation,  wilh  the 
barrel  process.  The  mine  is  well  located,  being  near  wood,  water,  and  grass,  the  three 
necessary  elements  to  its  sviceessfal  development. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  agricultural  land  in  tho  vicinity,  and  an  immense  range  of 
escellent  pastorago.  On  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  nearby,  great  forests  of  mesq^uit  timberpre- 
vail.     The  roads  are  the  best  natural  roads  in  the  world. 

There  may  be  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Sopori.  I  have  esamineil  some  outcrops  in  tho 
vicinity,  which  proved  to  be  argentiferous  galena.  Gold  has  been  washed  in  t'  is  vicinity 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tenajas  mountains. 

Pine  timber  for  building  purposes  can  he  obtained  from  the  Santa  Kita  mountains,  on  tho 
east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  vidley. 

Sopori  is  one  of  the  best  localjons  in  Arizona  for  miniug,  trading,  farming,  and  stoclt 
raising. 

MoWEX  Mines. — ITiis  well-known  mining  property  has  perhaps  been  more 
continuously  and  EucceBsfully  worked  than  any  upon  the  Sonora  border.  Some 
$300,000  is  said  to  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  tho  erec- 
tion of  reduction  works,  houses  for  laborers,  aud  eYer3rthing  necessary  for  an 
extensive  and  permanent  establiBbment,  including  steam  engine  and  mill.  The 
district  is  finely  timbered  and  watered,  and  proverbially  healthfiil.  Twenty-five 
tons  of  the  ore  were  sent  to  Europe  in  1802.  The  result,  {says  Mr.  Mowry,)  was  an 
ofier  of  =650  sterling  per  ton  for  the  ore  as  it  ran,  properly  cleaned.  Some  bars 
of  lead  and  silver  from  the  rednction  works  sold  in  England  at  $200  per  ton, 
and  many  have  been  reduced  at  the  mines,  in  an  English  cupel  furnace,  to  sup- 
ply silver  for  the  payment  of  current  expenses.* 

F.  Biertu,  metallurgist  and  mining  engineer,  wrote  a  report  up(m  these  mines 
in  February,  1861,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken ; 

Instead  of  tinding,  as  I  expected,  barren  monntains,  as  at  Washoe  and  Mono,  I  gazed  on 
beautiful  landscapes  and  a  country  covered  with  trees  of  different  kinds,  with  fertile  lands 
perfectly  watered.  True  it  Is  that  tho  neaiest  neighbors,  the  Apaches,  are  far  from  being 
even  equal  to  the  Patagonians ;  but  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  not  be  a  reason  for  giving 
to  such  a  beantiful  spot,  which  in  spring  must  be  covered  with  flowers,  so  savage  a  name. 

The  property,  containing  about  500  acres  of  land,  is  situated  10  miles  from  parallel  32°  30' 

'  All  the  reports  made  upon  this  mine  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  some  extent  exaggerated.  I 
visited  it  in  1864,  and  found  that  the  average  of  ores  ranged  at  ^35  to  $40  per  ton.  The 
lode  averages  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  mine  has  never  paid  expenses,  but  might  be 
made  profitable  under  judicious  and  economical  management. — J.  'R.  B. 
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norlh  latitude,  wiiich  forma  tbe  iimlt  between  Arizooa  and  Mexico,  20  miles  from  Port 
Buehamm,  14  from  tbe  town  of  Santa  Criia,  in  Sonora,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,160  feet  from 
tbe  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  good  road,  280  miles  in  length,  and  which,  with  a  little  repair, 
Blight  be  made  excellent,  places  it  in  direct  communication  with  Guaymas.  By  this  route 
freight  from  San  Fiancisco  to  the  mine  does  not  go  beyond  five  cents  per  pound.  The  mine 
is  situated  on  the  last  hills  forming  theeastera  slope  of  the  Siena  de  Santa  Crusi,  and  ia  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  extensive  plains  covered  by  the  laesquit  and  oak  trees,  which  reach  the 
line  of  Sonora,  vrhose  elevated  mountains  rise  in  the  horizon.  Between  those  pltunsandthe 
mine  is  to  be  seen  the  Sierra  Espuela,  called  also  Wacbuka  mount^ns. 

The  road  leading  to  tbe  mine  Irom  Fort  Buchanan  cjosses  a  range  of  bills  and  mountains 
completely  covered  with  oak,  pine,  sycamore,  poplar,  willow,  and  naElenul.  The  land  and 
tbe  hilts  aronnd  the  mine  are  covered  with  green  oak,  cedar,  pine,  and  manK.iuitas.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rabbits,  quails,  and  wild  turkeys.  It  is  not  a  rare  occarrence 
to  meet  droves  of  deer  and  antelope,  numbeiing  from  35  lo  30. 

Tlie  principal  lode  of  the  Fatagoaia  mine  is  composed  principallj  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  runs  sooth  85°  east.  Its  thickness,  which  increases  as  it  dips  in  the  earth— now  83  feet 
in  depth — is  of  about  three  feet.  Three  small  veins,  excessively  rich,  cross  each  other  in  the 
main  vein,  all  rannlug  in  different  directions.  Tbe  size  of  these  small  veins  varies  from  10 
to  19  inches.  Other  veins,  whose  oulcroppings  are  visible  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  which 
main  a  parallel  direction  at  a  great  distance,  will,  according  to  all  probabilities,  be  met  with 
as  the  workinv  of  the  mine  proceeiJs.  The  galena  of  the  principal  vein  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  and  arsenic.  It  seemed  lo  me  that  I  detected  appearances  of  zinc,  but  I 
bad  no  means  to  ascertain  the  fact.  An  assay  of  the  difikrent  ores  has  given  results  varying 
from  $80  to  $70G  in  silver  per  ton,  and  np  to  62  per  cent,  of  lead.  Their  reduction  is  of  tbe 
utmost  facility. 

Guido  KUetel  sent  the  following  condensed  report  upon  tlie  Mowry  mine  item 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  telegraph,  in  April,  1864  : 

The  lode,  wbicb  is  over  14  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  between  limestone  and  frranite- 
like  porphyry.  It  consists  of  sulphurets  and  carbonates  of  lead  in  manganese,  oHen  pnre, 
containing  iron,  frequently  in  large  chambers.  Its  great  advantage  is  tbe  presence  of  iron, 
manganese,  lime,  and  lead,  so  that  the  necessary  fluxes  are  in  the  ore  in  abundance.  The 
greatest  depth  worked  is  180  feet.     There  are  four  galleries. 

The  present  style  of  furnaces  and  system  of  purification  aremorelikewaste  than  rational 
""  orking.    Kevertbeless,  these  furnaces  paid  all  expenses,  with  120  men  employed, 

[ting  after  very 

Wood  is  abundant.    Live  oak  costs  $1  75  a  cord. 

With  furnaces  fouv  feel  square  and  ten  feet  high,  and  with  proper  treatment,  more  silver  at 
less  expense  could  be  extracted.  The  best  ore  produces  |350,  the  poorest  SoO  per  ton.  But, 
even  reckoning  mining  and  reduction  at  $30  per  ton,  facts  and  calculations  show  that  the 
net  profits  of  one  day's  work  of  20  tons  will  be  #1,980. 

A  statement  from  Mr.  Mowry,  later  in  1864,  says  the  lode  has 
Much  increased  in  width  and  richness  at  the  great  depth  of  over  200  feet.    The  vein  often 
spreads  out  int*  chambers  of  pnre  ore  of  great  size,  no  gaugue  appearing  between  the  side 
walls.    Two  peons  have  taken  out  10  tons  of  rich  ore  in  one  day's  work., 

Olive  Mine. — Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Mowry  mines  is  the  Olive  lode,  of 
argentiferous  galena.  Three  shafts  of  30  feet  each  have  been  sunt  in  it,  and 
the  lode  shows  a  width  of  14  inches.  Tho  ore  worked  to  tliia  time  has  given 
from  $50  to  SlOO  per  ton. 

San  Astonio  Mine. — This  mine  is  distant  about  six  miles  southwest  of  the 
Mowry  mines.  It  was  discovered  in  1862,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 
Its  ores  are  described  as  carbonates  and  sulphides  of  lead,  the  lattei'  occuning 
in  segregations. 

Tbe  veins  in  which  these  ores  are  found  is  composed  of  decomposed  garnet,  followed 
along  some  portions  of  its  line  of  strike  by  limestone,  bounded  by  a  country  formation  of 
feldspathic  and  granetic  porphyry.  This  vein  varies  on  the  surface  from  a  few  feet  to  12  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

The  Empire,  the  Eagle,  the  French,  and  tho  La  Esperaoza  silver  lodes,  in 
the  same  vicinity,  have  been  sufficiently  opened  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
argentiferous  galena  in  quantities  and  of  a  grade  that  may  eventually  pay. 
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TnR  GuALOTA  lode,  four  miles  west  of  tho  Mowry  mines,  is  a  lode  varying 
from  ono  to  six  feet  in  width  on  the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  60 
feet  there  is  a  vein  of  metal  three  feet  wide.  Tho  ore  is  chiefly  sulphureta  of 
silver,  and  there  are  traces  of  gold. 

The  Feesnal  lodes  are  ahont  60  miles  we«t  of  Tubao,  m  tho  Ealjoquivori 
range.  The  country  is  very  rough  and  broken.  At  places  wood,  water,  and 
grass  may  be  had,  though  generally  scarce.  Tho  ores  ai'e  snlphurets  of  silver, 
and  argentiferous  galena,  black  and  brownish  ores.  The  chief  lode,  called  the 
Prieta  or  Ajax,  has  bold  cropping^,  and  is  at  places  10  tect  iii  width.  The 
lode  has  been  traced  for  six  miles.  Twenty  tons  of  the  snrface  ore,  reduced  by 
the  Patio  process,  gave  $30  to  tho  ton  the  poorest,  and  $iS  the  best.  The 
size  of  this  vein,  (although  it  is  not  so  rich  aa  others  already  discovered,)  with 
some  facilities  for  working,  will  probably  make  It  valuable.  Three  other  veins 
have  been  worked  in  the  Presnal  district,  (so  called  from  an  old  town  now 
abandoned,)  viz :  the  Colorado,  and  two  not  definitely  named.  Ore  from  the 
Colorado  yielded  S75  to  the  ton. 

TnE  Cababi  Mixes  are  in  a  distiict  some  75  miles  i  orthw  e  t  of  T  bic  in 
the  Cababi  mountaims.  The  veins  are  not  largo  1  t  ire  noleratel^  ich. 
Tlie  oi-es  are  of  silver  in  snlphurets,  (amalgamating  }  a  1  ha  e  thu9  fir  been 
reduced  by  tho  Patio  process  only.  The  Picacho  n  ne  so  netunes  cillcrl  the 
Padreas  mine,  has  a  vein  about  three  feet  in  width  It  has  bee  w  rke  1  for 
many  years,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  ores  has  been  abo  t  $80  It  s  esti- 
mated that  the  present  owner  has  extracted  $30,000  Mes  cin  labor  only  has 
beeen  used.  Tho  Tajo,  the  Provldencia,  tho  Tigei-,  the  Oobnza,  the  Cokeepa, 
and  the  Baliia  mines,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Picacho,  are  well  spoken 
of.  Some  50  tons  of  the  Cobriza  ore,  (selected,)  sent  to  Europe  via  Guayniae, 
and  reduced  by  the  best  process,  brought  S550  per  ton  in  silver  and  copper. 
Eig-bt  tons  of  selected  ore  ttom  the  Picacho,  sent  at  the  same  time,  yielded 
SljSOO  to  the  ton.    Mr.  Pnmpelly  says  of  tho  Cababi  lodes : 

The  veins  whicb  I  observed  occur  in  a  qaartziferons  porphjry  and  in  no  omyj^aloid  roek. 
This  latter  tas  a  brown  compact  base,  contaiciiiff  numerous  neicular  crystals  of  Iricliaic 
feldspar,  and  cakaveoua  spar  in  impregnations  and  small  threads.  Cavities,  some  filled  with 
quartz  and  others  nhh  delessite,  are  Ireqaent. 

A  great  number  of  veins  of  qaartE  and  baryles  occur  in  these  two  formations,  (he  latter 
soemioR  to  prefer  the  amygdaloid  rock.  One  vein  of  baryles,  containing  a  "bonttnia"  of 
sulptiui'ct  of  silver,  was  fouDd  and  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  several  specimens  of  heavy 
spar  associattd  with  silver  glance  from  various  localities  were  shown  me. 

The  Fi-esnal  and  Cababi  mines  are  in  the  country  of  the  Papago  Indians,  a 
branch  of  the  Pimas,  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites.  Hence 
operations  upon  the  mines  have  not  necessaiily  been  inteiTopted.  Mexican  and 
Indian  labor  may  be  had  at  from  S15  to  $30  per  month,  and  provisions  may  be 
brought  from  Sonora  at  low  rates,  flour  seldom  costing  over  four  cents  per  pound. 
WhiE)  water  is  scarce,  there  is  sufficient  for  mining,  and  in  the  shafts  of  the 
Picacho  lode  thei-o  is  now  so  mueb  that  pumps  are  needed. 

At  Quijota,  west  of  Cababi,  are  gold  placers  (dry  washings)  lonw  worked  by 
the  Papagoes,  and  now  worked  by  them  and  at  times  by  Mexicans,  with  consider- 
able profit.     Lai^e  pieces  of  fine  gold  have  been  extracted,  and  the  gold  gen- 

SiEERiTi  SIiSES. — These  mines  are  in  the  Sierriti  mountains,  about  30  miles 
northwest  of  Tubao.  They  are  of  argentiferous  galena.  Work  has  been  dono 
upon  the  Benton,  Belcher,  and  other  lodes.  There  is  an  old  gold  placer  at  the 
west  end  of  the  mountains,  long  worked  by  Mexicans.  In  tho  vicinity  is  an 
abundance  of  water  and  oak  timber,  and  some  gold  placera  worked  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Ajo  MiIn'es. — These  copper  mines,  sometimes  called  the  Arizona  mines,  are 
situated  northwest  of  the  Cababi  mines  about  CO  miles,  and  40  miles  south  of 
the  Gila  river,    Tho  ores  are  principally  of  rod  oxide,  malachite  of  copper,  andi 
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gray  sulpUuiels.  A  number  of  veins  iiave  been  opened,  and  the  mines  were 
stejulily  worked  for  three  years.  The  ore  was  carried  to  Fort  Yuma  and  thence 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  to  Swansea,  and  to  Boston.  A  shipment  of  30  tons 
of  the  red  oxide  ore  sent  to  Swansea  sold  for  $360  per  ton,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  richest  copper  ore  of  tho  chiss  ever  received  there.  Work  was  eias- 
pended  upon  these  mines  chiefly  because  of  tho  lack  of  water  on  the  desert  road 
to  Fort  Yuma. 

Sakta  Rosa  Mines. — Abont  50  miles  west  of  Tucson,  near  the  iwad  from 
Cababi  to  Maricopa  Wells,  arc  some  copper  lodes,  with  indications  similar  to 
those  of  the  Ajo  mines, 

Apache  Pass. — South  of  this  well-known  pass,  on  the  overland  mail  route 
to  New  Mexico,  a  number  of  lodes  have  been  located  by  soldiers  and  others, 
but  little  work  has  been  done. 

MiifES  NEAlt  T0CSOH. — In  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  lodes  are  not  so  numerous 
as  about  Tubac  and  the  Sonora  line,  but  a  number  have  been  taken  up. 

Lee's  Mise,  12  miles  due  west  from  the  town,  shows  a  vein  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  of  silver  snlphurets  and  galena.  Some  of  the  ore  worked  in  an  arrastra 
has  given  a  return  of  $150  per  ton,  and  considerable  work  lias  been  done  upon 
the  mine.    Five  hundred  pounds  of  ore  lately  smelted  yielded  90  ounces  of 

La  Pae  Mine,  near  Lee's  mine,,  is  of  a  simiiai-  character  and  has  a  shaft  of 
about  100  feet.     About  25  tons  of  tlio  ore  have  been  smelted. 

Spakgler  Mike,  some  six  or  eight  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  a  copper 
lode  upon  which  some  work  has  been  done. 

ViC-TOEiA  Lode  is  about  16  miles  southwest  from  Tucson.  Ten  tons  of  the 
ore  (copper)  wei^e  lately  taken  out,  and  a  part  of  the  same  has  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  via  Guaymas  for  a  working  test.  Tho  vein  is  some  10  feet  in 
width.  Four  tests  of  tho  ore  in  small  quantities  have  returned  a  yield  of  45, 
71i,  7aj,  and  74|  per  cent. 

San  Pedro  Lodes. — The  district  of  the  San  Pedro  river  is  chiefly  noted  for 
ite  fine  agricaltural  lands,  but  several  promising  lodes  have  been  found  in  it.  It 
lies  east  from  Tucson  some  25  miles.  Mr.  Pnmpelly  describes  the  ores  as  tetra- 
Ledite  and  massive  copper  glance,  containing  copper  pyrites,  with  quartz  and 
barytes  for  gangue  fi-om  the  San  Pedro  vein,  and  galena  with  ii-on  pyrites  from 
the  St.  Paul  vein.  The  San  Pedro  river  fiunishcs  an  abundance  of  water  lor 
all  pnrposes. 

At  the  CaSon  d'Oro,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Tucson  to  tho  San  Pedro,  are 
gold  placers  which  are  occasionally  worked,  and  seldom  without  affording  fair 
wages.     There  are  evidences  of  work  done  upon  them  in  years  past. 

Makicopa  Lode. — ^This  lode,  sometimes  called  Gray's  mine,  situated  about 
70  miles  north  of  Tucson  and  four  miles  south  of  tho  Gila  river,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  copper  deposits  in  sontliem  Arizona.  Mr.  Gray  thus  described 
the  vein  in  a  general  report,  made  in  1860 : 

Tbe  formation  of  tho  district  is  primitiTe.  chieQj  gmnife  and  sicnite,  witli  metumoriiliic 
.and  eedimEntary  rocks,  and  injected  dikes  of  trap  and  quartz. 

The  tode  was  traced  and  measured  ],60U  feet,  having  a  width  of  from  8  to  IS  feet  plamij 
marked  \>j  its  walls  and  out-cropping  ore.  The  veinstone  is  quarts,  Kith  seams  ul  argen- 
tiferous copper  ore,  at  tbo  surface  a  few  inches  wide,  but  which  at  six  feet  down  appcarnearlj' 
solid,  covering;  the  greater  part  of  the  lode. 

The  copper  glance  and  graj  ore  preitoniiiial«,  tbovgh  at  top  the  carbonates  and  silicates 
were  intermixM.  A  branch  vein  shows  itself  near  tbe  place  of  greatest  development  Mere 
it  traverses  an  elongated  hill,  intersecting  it  lengthwise,  and  protruding  above  tbe  surface 
from  one  end  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  TOO  feet.  The  hill  is  60  to  135  feet  higher 
than  the  vallejs  and  ravines  surrounding  it,  and  slopes  for  half  a  mile  in  tbo  direction  ot  the 
lode  to  the  west,  when  the  ground  descends  northward  towards  tbe  Gila  at  a  rate  of  S50  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  course  of  the  lode  is  very  regular,  north  84J°  east,  or  5^°  north  of  true  east,  and  5i° 
south  of  true  west.  The  dip  is  to  the  north,  and  about  75°  from  tbe  horizon,  ver?  nearly 
'Vertical  as  far  iis  could  be  observed 
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The  elevation  of  Ihc  Mftricopa  mine,  determined  by  me  with  a  fine  cislem  barometer,  ia 
SiSTS  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  1,497  feet  higher  than  oar  camp  establisbed  on  tlie 
Gila  river  sii  miles  off,  selected  as  a  good  site  for  smelting  ivorks. 

W.  E.  Hopkins,  civil  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  same  report,  speaks  as 
follows : 

ftet,  about  oast  am 
wide  on  the  surface. 

The  shaft  we  have  commenced  is  on  the  main  lode,  and  on  a  hill  that  rises  from  GO  to  100 
feet  above  the  surrounding  gulleys.  It  it<  now  seven  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep.  The  ore 
IS  increasing  in  nchness,  and  the  veins  widening.    The  vein  cont^ning  the  copper  glance, 

Secimena  of  which  you  will  receive,  is  now  20  mehes  wide,  and  ocenpiea  the  south  sWo  of 
0  lode.  Neit  to  tms  comes  gray  and  green  ores  and  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  Tlio  lode  ia 
DOW  occupied  with  the  ore,  so  that  nearly  all  IJiat  is  thrown  oat  go^  into  the  pile  to  be 
smelted. 

The  dip  of  the  lode  is  nowslighlly  tothcnorih,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  ran  into  another 
lode  25  feet  north  of  it,  and  form  a  wider  bed  of  ore  than  we  now  find. 

We  would  express  to  you  our  confidence  in  the  extreme  ricbness  of  the  mine,  both  (com  our 
own  observation  and  Ibe  opinion  of  experienced  miners  throughout  this  section  of  country. 

Wo  find  the  water-power  on  the  river  abundant,  Mesquit  is  in  sufficient  qaantities  to 
furnish  charcoal,  which  is  of  the  beat  quality. 

Frciilerick  Branckow.  assayer  and  mining  engineer,  made  a  report  in  January, 
18C0,  upon  some  eclected  specimens  from  this  mine,  from  which  this  extract  is 

The  specimens  consisted  of  the  outcrop  ore  of  a  powerful  vein,  and  bear  the  unmistalcable 
tigns  of  a  true  vein.  *         *         As  commonly  by  aJl  oaltrcp  ore,  so  bere  carbonates 

and  silicates  make  their  appearance,  while  the  main  body  of  the  vem,  to  some  extent  below 
the  surface  probably,  will  consist  in  general  of  gray  sulphuret  of  copper  and  other  ores  which 
already  in  large  quantities  appear  upon  the  surface.  •  #  i  divided  Ibe  ores  into 
iJifferent  classes,  and  assayed  thom  accordingly. 

J.  Fahlore,  (Tennantit,)  miied  with  carbonate,  conlajned  to  the  ton  50  per  cent,  copper 
and  104  ounces  silver. 

3.  Gray  sulphuret  containing  to  tho  ton  SO  per  cent,  copper  and  93  ounces  of  silver. 

3,  Silicate  of  copper  containing  20  to  25  per  cent,  copper,  and  20  to  25  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

4,  Carbonate  of  copper  containing  25  to  GO  per  cent,  copper  and  only  a  trace  of  silver;  as 
carbonates  and  ailicatesare  secondary  formation,  a  largo  yield  of  silver  conld  not  be  expected. 

The  oro  of  this  vein  would  be  the  cheapeat  and  qaiekest  way  to  reduce  in  a  blast  furnace, 
and  ran  into  copper  ingots,  which  conld  be  shipped,  and  aHerwardsbeatripped  of  their  silver. 
Iron  crusliers  for  breaking  the  ore,  as  well  as  the  necessary  blast,  conld  be  driven  by  water- 
power,  of  which  there  is  at  the  Rio  Gilo  any  abundance. 

Geneeal  KEMAEK3  ON  SOUTHERN  AitizoHA. — The  foregoing  reference  to 
the  principal  mining  localities  in  sonthem  Arizona  will  show  that  the  conntry  is 
pre-eminently  mineral  bearing.  In  most  places  thei-e  is  a  tolerable  supply  of 
mesquit  timber,  but  water  is  scarce.  The  grazing  is  generally  excellent.  A 
great  need  of  aouthern  Arizona  is  a  port  upon  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  ardent  hope  of  the  people  tliat  either  Guaymas  or  Libertad  would 
be  secured.  While  the  roads  are  for  the  most  pai-t  good,  tho  distance  from  Port 
Yuma,  the  nearest  American  port  at  present,  is  so  great  as  to  involve  large 
expense  in  the  transportation  of  macmnery  and  such  supplies  as  are  not  pro- 
dnced  in  the  country. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  some  of  the  lodes,  if  not  remarkably 
rich,  are  sufBciently  so  to  pay  well  when  they  can  be  worked  at  a  reasonable  out- 
lay, and  as  the  Apaches  are  overcome,  and  the  agricultural  lands  are  safely  cul- 
tivated, mining  operations  will  probably  be  renewed. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  until  the  uprising  of  the  Apaches,  (about 
1780,)  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  that  part  of  northern  Sonoi-a,  now  consti- 
tuting sonthem  Arizona,  were  worked  with  remimerative  rosulfs. 

Should  a  raih'oad  from  the  Eio  Grande,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia,  be 
extended  over  any  one  of  the  easy  routes  to  sonthem  Arizona,  tho  country  would 
be  made  an  attractive  mineral  region,  and  would  soon  be  well  populated.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  Sonoita,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  GUa. 
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SECTION   II!. 

COLORADO    EIVER. 

Tho  valley  of  this  gi-eat  river, "  tbe  Mississippi  of  the  Pacific,"  may  jusQybe 
considered  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Aiizona.  Ascending  the  river  from  its 
mouth  it  is  a  distance  of  150  miles  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  the  mineral  distriot  may 
be  said  to  be^n.  Opposite  to  tho  iort,  on  tho  Arizona  side,  is  the  town  of  Ari- 
zona City.  The  Gila  road  to  Tncson,  and  across  the  Territory  to  New  Mexico, 
begins  at  this  place,  and  tho  supplies  for  the  military  of  southern  Arizona  aro 
forwarded  from  hore,  coming  from  San  Prancisco  via  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Up  the  Gila,  some  20  miles  from  the  Colorado,  gold  placers  were  discovered 
in  1858,  and  caused  some  excitement.  A  traveller  passing  at  that  time  says  be 
saw  S20  washed  out  of  eight  shovelsfull  of  dirt,  and  this  in  the  rudest  manner 
by  an  unpracticed  hand.  The  diggings  are  in  the  sand-hills  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  river,  too  far  to  cany  water  by  hand,  and  as  by  dry  washing  but  $1  or 
$2  a  day  can  be  made,  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned.  Occasionally 
a  strike  is  made  by  Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  $20  to  $30  secured  in  a  day.  Old 
readcnts  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  mining  districts  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
with  water  conducted  to  the  placers  they  would  pay  well.  A  company  organized 
in  1S6C  for  this  purpose  sent  some  machinery  to  Gila  City,  but  subsequently  gave 
up  tbe  enterprise. 

The  first  mining  district  of  note  on  the  Colorado  is  some  40  miles  above  Ari- 
zona City  by  the  river,  and  known  as  the  Eureka  district.  The  oi-es  are  chiefly 
argentiferous  galena,  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  There  is  also 
a  show  of  gold.  The  lodes  aro  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  Mtuated  at  fi-om  I 
to  20  miles  east  &om  the  river  banks.  They  may  be  reached  by  trails.  Genei-ally 
travel  is  difiicQlt  in  that  region,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  But 
few  of  the  lodes  taken  up  in  the  first  excitement  (1862)  Lave  been  developed. 
Of  those  upon  which  work  has  been  performed  tho  Euena  Vista  premises  well. 
The  width  of  the  lode  in  tho  main  shaft  (which  is  60  feet  deep)  is  about  five  feet. 
Some  of  the  ore  submitted  to  a  working  test  gave  a  yield  of  $60  in  silver  to  the 
ton.  The  Bronze,  the  Margarita,  and  the  Vernon  lodes  jneld  ore  of  the  same 
class  and  value.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and  slate ;  tho  alver  veins  are  in 
pint  and  white  quartz.  Copper  indications  are  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
deposits  of  that  ore  exist  here  as  well  as  further  up  the  river. 

SiLVEK  DiSTElCT,  on  the  Colorado,  north  of  the  Eureka,  has  some  well- 
defined  veins  capped  with  what  the  miners  call  "dry  bone,"  containing  consider- 
able zinc.  The  district  has  been  but  little  prospected.  Most  of  the  lodes  located  ■ 
are  from  three  to  four  miles  fi-om  the  ilver.  Upon  one  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  25  feet  before  reaching  metal,  when  a  good  quality  of  silver  and  lead 
ore  was  discovered. 

Castle  Dome,  50  miles  above  Arizona  City,  is  a  well-known  mining  district, 
so  called  from  an  isolated  mountain  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  dome.  The 
lodes  are  in  a  range  of  mountains  from  15  to  30  miles  back  ai  the  river,  but,  as 
in  the  Eureka  district,  they  are  not  very  easy  of  access,  and  water  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  number  of  lodes  have  been  claimed,  and  sevei'al  companies  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco  for  their  development.  Those  opened  are  from  a  foot  to 
five  feet  in  width,  and  well  definod. 

Professor  Blake  states  that  the  ores  of  Castle  Dome  are  argenrifereus  galena, 
in  a  vein-stone  of  fluor  epai,  and  that  they  contain  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

Mr.  Sage,  one  oi  the  principal  owners  in  this  district;,  furnishes  an  estimate  of 
what  he  believes  tho  true  value  of  the  ores  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  wliat  the 
expense  will  bo  previded  the  mines  can  be  made  to  preduce  regularly  a  huge 
quantity  of  ore : 
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Price  of  60  percent,  ores  per  ton 850  00 

Castlo  Dome  ores  are  75  ounces  of  lead 12  50 

Add  75  ounces  of  silver  per  ton 75  00 

Giving  for  vftlno  of  ton  of  ore  in  silver  and  lead 137  5C 

Deduct  freight  to  San  Francisco §15  00 

Deduct  carting  to  the  river 10  00 

Deduct  mining  and  sacking 10  00 

S5  00 

Leitving  a  profit  per  ton  of 109  50 

Mr.  Gird,  another  owner,  valaea  tlia  ores  at  CO  per  cent,  worth  SlO  in  silver  to 
tlie  ton;  mnkiug — 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  ore §90  00 

lie  allows  for  mining  and  sacking $12  00 

Carting  to  the  Colorado  river 15  00 

Freight  thence  to  San  Francisco IS  00 

45  00 

Leaving  a  profit  per  ton  of 45  00 

The  bottoms  and  ravines  funiish  Cottonwood,  mesqnit,  and  ironwood,  but  not 
in  Biifficient  quantities  to  supply  fuel  for  reduction  worta  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
hence,  as  moat  of  the  Colorado  river  ores  are  sach  as  require  a  smelting  process, 
it  will  probably  be  found  most  profitable  to  ship  them  to  San  Francisco.  Lately 
a  piice  has  been  offered  in  that  city  for  lead  ores  from  the  Euitka  and  Castle 
Dome  districts  which  is  suffiiient  to  warr^nt  their  shipment  e\en  at  the  present 
rates  of  transpoiiation 

In  the  Weaver  DrsTKiCT  nest  above  the  Castle  Dome  dittiict,  the  silver 
lodes  are  much  of  the  s^mo  chaiatter  Those  of  copper  ire  qmte  promising. 
Of  these  the  Colorado  has  i  tiirioputatitn  It  is  thus  de&cnbed  b^  5Ir.  Herman 
Ehreuberg,  a  good  anfhtiitv 

This  mine  is  located  on  Ihe  east  bank  of  the  Colorado  rirer,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
nine  miles  south  of  La  Faa,  and  about  eight  miles  east  from  the  river.  The  outcroppings 
are  very  heavy,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  mile  by  bands  or  isolated  outbreaks  of  quartz  mat- 
ter stained  ivith  carbonates,  intermixed  with  copper-gla,nco.  The  Colorado  appears  more  lite 
a  mighty  iolerstratified  deposit  of  gneiss  and  metamorpbic  slates  in  which  it  occurs,  forced 
to  the  surface  by  au  eruptive  mass  of  rock  that  breaks  fortb  nest  of  the  croppings.  Future 
developments  may  prove  this  appearance  to  be  deceptive,  and  that  at  a  greater  depth  the  vein 
will  have  a  greater  dip,  becoming  more  vertical,  and,  in  place  of  following  the  stratification, 
break  through  them  like  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  is  immaterial,  however,  to  which  clasj  of 
mineral  deposits  the  Colorado  belongs.  If  aninterstratified  deposit,  or  nearly  horizontal  vein, 
its  great  extent  and  width  on  the  surface  and  the  rich  ores  it  coot^ns  speak  extremely  favor- 
able for  its  becoming  a  lasUng  anil  extremely  valuable  mineral  deposit.  Many  agrcat  copper 
deposit,  like  those  of  Talhua  and  Mansfield,  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  with 
immense  success,  are  of  a  simitar  description,  ditfering,  perhaps,  in  the  formation  which 
encloses  them  being  younger  and  less  disturbed  by  eruptive  forces.  Tho  ore  already  taken 
out  may  be  divided  into  three  qualities — the  first  should  yield  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  in  cop- 
per, carrying  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  silver ;  the  next  grade  will  give  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  in  copper  alone ;  the  thini  grade  contains  free  gold  ranging  from  $30  W  $100  per  Ion. 

A  shipment  of  the  Colorado  ore  was  made  to  Itichardson  &  Company,  Swansea. 
Their  return,  dated  January  17,  1867,  gives  a  yield  of  30^  per  cent,  in  copper, 
with  68  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Tliey  say  they  are  ready  to  pay  ^50  ster- 
ling per  ton  for  such  ore. 

The  nest  district  is  that  abont  the  town  of  La  Paz,  and  bears  the  same  name. 
It  was  first  explored  in  tho  Colorado  gold  excitement  of  1862,  aad,  indeed,  little 
was  known  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colorado  valley  until  that  year.  Mr. 
A.  McKey,  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  from  La  Paz,  has  furnished  the 
annexed  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  placers  which  caused  the  upbuilding  of 
La  Paz,  now  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  favorite  shippiug  point 
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for  goods,  fur  Central  Arizona;  Prescott,  tlie  capital  of  tLe  Tenitory,  being  at  a 
distanco  of  less  tlmii  200  miles  in  tlio  interior,  and  Wickenburg  at  a  distance  of 
but  a  little  more  (lian  100,  over  remarkably  good  i-oails: 

Captain  Pauline  Weaver,  nod  otliers,  in  the  montlitf  January,  1662,  ware  trappinjfon 
the  Colorado  river,  aoA  at  times  would  stiay  off  into  the  mountains  for  the  purpoae  of  pros- 
pecting  for  gold.  They  had  discovered  what  was  Iben  Dam  ed  and  is  still  called  "EI  J&oUo 
de  la  Tenajft,"  wliieh  ia  about  two  miles  north  from  El  C'ainpo  Ferrd,  and  about  seven 
miles  east  from  La  Psz.  In  this  gulch  they  bad  discovered  gold  in  small  quantities,  and 
bad  taken  two  or  three  dollars'  worth  out,  ■which  Captain  Weaver  kept  in  a  goose-quill. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  Weaver  visited  Fort  Yuma  and  eibibited  what  gold  he  hod 
This  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  commodity  so  much  songht  for  in  this  country  convinced 
others  that  cold  might  be  fouuil  in  quantities  by  banting  for  it.  Don  Joa6  M.  Bedondo 
having  heard  of  the  discovery,  at  once  set  oat  to  visit  the  newly  found  "El  Dorado  "  in  com- 
pany with  several  others.  He  arrived  ft  few  days  afterward  at  the  camp  of  Captain  Weaver, 
who  pointed  ont  to  him  and  Lis  party  the  partioalar  golch  from  which  he  bad  taken  the  gold. 
Afler  a  short  examination  of  tbis  place  the  party  eet  out  in  different  directions  to  discover,  if 
possible,  something  which  would  pay  to  work,  and  the  eileat  of  the  placers.  Within  less 
than  a  mile  from  Weaver's  camp,  south,  Eedondo  took  a  pau  of  dirt  to  prospect,  and  when 
be  had  dry-wasbed  it.  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  the  party  with  kim,  he  found  that 
be  had  one  "cblspa''  which  weighed  two  ounces  and  one  dollar,  besides  other  small  pieces. 
Others  of  bis  party  found  good  prospects,  but  none  of  the  company  bad  come  for  anytbing 
more  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  lalsity  of  the  reported  glad  tidings,  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  to  remain  and  work  for  want  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  tools,  but  were 
compelled  to  return  to  La  Laguna,  a  eettlemeut  gome  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  on 
the  Ariaona  side  of  the  Colorado.  After  their  arrival  at  La  Laguna,  and  report  of  what 
the^  had  discovered,  a  party  of  40  persons  prepared  to  visit  the  neiy  mines.  After  tbelr 
arrival  in  the  placers,  about  the  middle  of  February,  1S6S,  discoveries  were  made  almost 
daily,  nntil  it  was  known  that  every  gulch  and  ravine  for  twenty  miles  east  and  south  was 
rich  with  gold.  Ferrii  Camp,  Campo  en  Medio,  American  Camp,  Los  Chollos,  La  Plomosa, 
and  many  other  smaller  places,  all  bad  tbelr  rich  diggings,  but  uie  discovery  made  by  Juan 
Forrfi,  of  the  ForrA  gulch,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  valnabla  of  any.  Very  soon  the 
knowledge  of  these  discoveries  spread  to  Sonora  and  California,  and  people  began  to  pour  in 
from  all  points,  and  continued  to  come  nntil  they  probably  nnmbered  filteen  hundred.  Tbis 
popatatiou  was  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nnUI  the  spring  of  1664,  when  the 
apparent  exhaustion  of  the  placers  and  the  extreme  bl^  prices  for  provisions  caused  large 
numbers  to  leave.  The  discoveiy  of  the  Weaver  and  walker's  diggings,  in  the  year  18G3, 
drew  away  many  of  the  miners  from  these  placers. 

Of  the  yield  of  these  placers,  anything  like  an  approximatioD  to  the  average  daily  amount 
of  what  was  fallen  out  per  man  would  only  be  guess-work.  Hundreds  of  dollars  per  day  to 
the  man  was  common,  and  now  and  a^ain  a  tbonsand  or  more  per  day.  Don  Juaa  Fenlt 
took  one  nugget  from  Ms  claim  which  weighed  47  ounces  and  six  dollars.  Another  party  fonud 
a  "chispa'°  weighing  27  ounces,  and  another  one  of  26  ounces.  Many  others  fonnd  pieces 
of  from  one  or  two  ounces  up  to  20,  andyet  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
larger  nnggets  were  never  shown  for  fear  of  some  evil  spirits,  who  infested  the  mines  at  the 
lime.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversaut  with  the  first  working  of  these  placers  that 
much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  gold  taken  out  was  in  nuggets  weighing  from  one  dollar 
np  to  the  size  of  the  ''  chispas  "  above  named.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  of  those  days  that 
''not  even  a  Papago  Indian  would  work  for  less  than  $10  per  day." 

As  has  been  seen  from  the  above,  the  gold  was  large,  and  generally  clear  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. The  largest  piece  (above  mentioned)  did  not  coutiun  an  apparent  atom  ot  quarts 
or  any  other  base  matter.  The  gold  from  the  different  camps  varied  a  trifle  in  its  worth  at 
the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  and  brought  from  |I17  50  to  $19  50  per  ounce.  But  all  that 
nas  sold  or  taken  here  went  for  from  gIG  to  $17  per  ounce.  Since  the  year  1S64  until 
the  present,  there  have  been  at  various  times  many  men  at  work  in  these  placers,  number- 
ing in  the  winter  months  hundreds,  but  in  the  summer  months  not  e:;ceoding  75  or  100 ; 
and  all  seem  to  do  sufficiently  well  not  to  be  willing  to  woik  for  the  wages  of  ibe  country, 
wbicJi  are  and  have  been  for  some  time  from  $30  to  $65  i>eT  mouth  and  fonnd.  Ho  inconsid- 
erable amount  of  gold  comes  in  from  these  placers  now  weekly,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw,  myself,  a  nugget  which  weighed  $40,  dear  and  pure  from  any  foreiffu  substance. 

Some  parties  have  lately  come  into  these  diggings  with  what  is  called  concentrators  or  dry 
washers,  which  they  have  been  working  for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Finkler  (an  owner  of  one  of  these  machines)  be  told  me  that  he  could  make  $2(1  per  day  where 
he  was  at  work,  and  pay  three  dollars  per  day  for  his  hands,  and  that  he  only  required  four 
to  work  the  machine.  Should  these  machines  prove  a  success  these  placers  will  soon  be 
peopled  again  with  indostrious,  prosperous  miners.  Of  the  total  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
these  mines,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  lo  say  what  it  has  been  as'I  was  to  name  the  average 
dwly  wages  of  the  first  years,  and  as  I  might  greatly  differ  from  those  who  were  among  the 
first  in  these  mines,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  sotting  up  an  opinion  ns  against  tliem ;  I  sball, 
therefore,  give  the  substance  of  the  several  opinions  which  I  have  obtained  from  those  who 
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were  tiio  pioncerg  of  Iheae  pincers.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  one  of  them  whose  opiniou  i? 
tliat  less  tbaa  61,OUO,0UO  were  lahen  from  these  diggings  within  the  first  year,  and  in  all 
probability  as  much  was  taken  out  within  the  following' years. 

As  miglit  1)0  supposed,  tlie  riclmess  of  these  placcis  suggested  the  existence  of 
vaUiablc  quaxtz  lodes  in  the  TJcinity,  and  prospecting  began  in  1863.  The 
result  was  the  location  of  a  number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  veins  within  an 
ai'ea  of  30  miles  about  La  Paz,  Of  these  several  have  been  opened,  and  the 
wes  well  tested. 

CoxsTAXTiA  MisE. — A  gold  mine  13  miles  east  of  La  Paz  has  a  shaft  of 
75  feet,  and  some  20  tons  of  the  ore  worked  by  airastras  yielded  $30  to  $50  per 
ton.  Tlio  vein  is  five  feet  wide  in  a  granite  formation  and  regulai'.  The  Las 
Posas  is  a  similar  vein. 

CoXQCEST  MrsE. — This  is  a  gold  mine,  otherwise  known  aa  the  Raveoa  mine. 
It  is  situated  east  of  La  Paz,  some  sis  miles,  and  has  been  well  prospected.  A 
number  of  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  opened,  and  the  vein  is  ftmnd  to  be  well 
defined  and  promising.  The  width  is  from  3  to  20  feet.  Some  silver  is  found 
in  the  ore  wuieh  is  free  from  sulphurets.  Gangs  of  men  are  now  employed,  as 
they  have  been  for  several  years,  in  preparing  this  mine  for  working  upon  a  lai^ 
scale,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  Bavena,  is  confident  that  Le  has  a  valuable  property. 
He  lias  already,  it  is  said,  been  ofi'ere<l  8100,000. 

Ceuc  Mixe, — This  lode  is  also  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  with  a  mixtm-e  of 
galena  in  the  ore.     A  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  been  sunk. 

PiCACHO  Mine. — ^At  a  point  some  30  miles  east  fi-om  La  Paz,  on  the  road  to 
IVickonbnrg,  a  number  of  siiver-beaiing  lodes  were  opened  in  1863  and  1864. 
Much  work  was  done  upon  the  Picacho,  and  about  300  tons  of  ore  were  oxtr-acted 
irom  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  which  amonnted  to  some  600  feet  in  extent.  For 
some  cause  or  other  the  ore  was  not  worked.  The  ore  is  of  argentiferaus  galena, 
and  the  vein  shows  a  width  of  about  three  feet  five  inches. 

Peach  Blooh  Mute. — A  shaft  of  80  feet  has  been  sunk  upon  the  lode  which 
adjoins  the  Picacho,  and  is  of  a  similar  class. 

The  Hughes,  the  American  Piokeer,  the  Scottt,  and  the  Salazan  silver 
lodes  in  the  same  vicinity  are  generally  of  the  same  class,  but  for  various  reasons 
have  not  yet  been  much  worked.  Good  pay  ore  in  carbonates  and  chlorides  has 
been  taken  from  the  latter,  but  no  permanent  vein  yet  found. 

The  Apache  Chief  copper  lode,  near  the  foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  Arizona,  and  at  one  time  atti'acted  considerable  attention  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 
The  ore  is  found  in  deposits  rather  than  in  a  regular  vein,  but  the  location  ia 
too  far  fi-om  navigation  to  make  mining  profitaUo  at  present.  The  country 
about  La  Paz  is  barren  of  wood  saving  meaquit  and  ironwood  in  the  gulches 
and  mvines,  and  water  is  not  abnndant,  although  it  might  possibly  be  nad  at 
any  point  between  La  Paz  and  Wickenbnrg  by  sinking  artesian  wells.  A  com- 
pany holding  a  charter  for  a  toll  road  to  Wickenbnrg  and  Prescott  have  proposed 
to  sink  sevei-al  such,  but  have  as  yet  taken  no  action. 

Ascending  the  Colorado  towards  Williams  Pork,  the  mountains,  nearly  all 
show  signs  of  metal-bearing.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  extensive  group  of 
copper  veins  yet  discovered  is  in  the  Harcuvar  chain  of  mountains,  at  a  distance 
of  35  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  55  miles  northeast  of  La  Paz,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  La  Paz  and  AVickenbiffg  road,  before  referred  to. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  who  was  among  the  first  to  examine  the  lodes  upon  the 
Colorado,  as  he  was  those  in  southern  Arizona,  and  who  was  noted  for  his 
cautions  language,  made  a  lengthy  report  upon  tho  Harcuvar  district,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  synopsis : 

The  group  embraces  18  lodes,  making  an  aggregate  of  51,200  lineal  feet. 
Shafts  have  been  sunk  which  demonstrate  that  tney  are  not  only  large  but  per- 
manent veins.  Tho  rocks  of  the  country  are  granite  gneiss,  fractured  at  right 
angles  to  the  plaiu  or  arrangement  of  stratifi-cation.     The  fissures  are  nearly  per- 
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penilicular,  and  vaiy  in  wicUli  from  5  to  15  fcot.  Tho  vein  mitss  consists  of 
calcareous  spar,  tinctured  gi"een  by  tlie  misturo  of  talc  in  small  quantities  It  is 
distinctly  separated  from  tLe  connectiDg  rock  Tiy  a  narrow  selvage  of  a  femiginous 
substance,  colored  by  hydrated  osido  of  ii-on.  TLe  sheets  of  ore  are  compact 
and  continuous,  the  mass  of  the  garigue  being  fomid  near  one  of  the  walls,  both 
of  the  true  walls  of  the  different  ciita  having  been  reached  in  only  a  few  instances. 
The  seveml  outs  show  the  same  general  bold  iron-stained  croppings,  the  same 
liiTfiad  fissures,  the  same  surface  oi-es,  similar  dip,  and  ncai-ly  parallel  bearing  or 
strike. 

On  the  CuNNlNaHAM  lode  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  107  feet. 
The  metallic  part  of  this  vein  vaiies  in  width  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  width 
gradually  increasing  with  the  depth.  The  ore  in  sinking  assumes  an  undccom- 
posed  and  chai'a«teristic  appearance,  t.  e.  sulphurets  and  pyrites.  The  vein  has 
a  dip  of  nearly  80°  north -northeast,  bearing  or  striking  northwest,  and  is  sin- 
gularly regular,  being  traceable  a  long  distance  on  the  surface. 

The  QpA-SHA-QUA-MAit,  another  of  tho  leads  embi-a«edin  the  group,  lias  been 
sunk  upon  to  the  depth  of  48  feot;  it  is  a  much  larger  vein  than  the  Cunning- 
ham and  has  j-ielded  some  good  ore.  All  the  other  leads  have  been  opened  by 
small  shafts  or  cuts,  and  nearly  all  show  the  samo  bold  croppings,  similar  dip 
and  strike,  and  the  same  general  character  of  ores.  It  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  promising  groups  of  copper  mines  in  Arizona.  Assorted  ores  taken 
from  these  leads  have  boon  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  worked  37J-  per  cent. 
Assays  made  range  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  ITiese  high-grade  ores  can  be  easily 
mined. 

WlLLrAMS  FoKK. — Somo  70  miles  north  of  La  Paa,  Williams  Fork,  or,  as  it 
was  originally  named,  "Bill  Williams  Fork,"  after  a  well  known  trapper  and 
explorer,  enters  the  Colorado  from  tho  cast.  It  is  the  firet  tributary  worthy  of 
note  north  of  the  GiL-u  and  has  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  between  Wick- 
enburg  and  Prescott ;  tho  sti-eams  known  as  Kirklaiid  creek  and  Date  creek 
being  its  head-waters. 

The  "Williams  Fork  district  is  now  the  best  known  copper  ro^on  in  Arizona, 
The  country  for  a  number  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the  creek  abounds  in  scattered 
trappings  and  masses  or  bunches  of  copper  ore.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
there  are  several  clearly  defined  copper  lodes.  A  recent  ivriter  thus  refers  to 
their  characteristics : 

The  coEtainiDR  rock  is  of  Irftpeaa  charncter,  and  goologieally  speaking,  comparatively 
recent,  probably  belonging  to  the  early  tertiary  or  cocune  era.  Those  copper  veins  are,  from 
the  present  slate  of  knowledge  and  obaerralion,  supposed  to  be  composed  ectireiy  of  fissure 
veins,  or  infiltrated  deposits  from  tho  genera!  impregnation  of  the  contoiniDg  rock,  their 
materials  having  made  tbeir  way  by  pin  Ionic  forces  througli  Iba  trapean  roclia,  and  their 
accompanying  foimatioos,  Tho  theory  of  tbe  formation  of  this  district  is  against  a  syocli^al 
plntouic  base,  unlike  the  California  middle  coppei  belt,  because  the  whole  of  Ihe  containing 
rock  is  Ihe  same.  Its  geognoslio  posfUoo,  however,  is,  as  fat  as  aulioritative  geology  is 
concemed,  Eufflciently  true  of  a  real  Tein  formation.  But  one  of  ihe  best  evidences  of  tbe 
value  of  the  copper  deposits  of  that  district  is  that  they  are  massive,  solid,  and  regular,  so 
far  as  developed,  whilst  ia  iLe  deposits  the  least  iafillration  is  impregoated  with  carbonates. 
TheoutsidogossaniausoftUy  of  specular  or  magnetic  iron,  whidi  is  invariably  found  adjacent 
on  the  surface.     Such  is  the  character  of  the  richest  copper  mines  the  world  over. 

The  Planet  Company  was  organized  in  California  in  1864;  the  company  owns 
five  claims  as  follows :  Planet,  2,700  feet;  Ashley,  2,100  feet;  Wash,  2,100  feet; 
Sentinel,  2,100  feet;  and  Mountain  Chief,  1,800  feet.  To  this  time  no  work  has 
been  done  upon  the  Sentinel  and  Mountwn  Chief  more  than  that  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  district,  in  order  to  hold  them.  The  Ashley  claim  has  been  so  far 
developed  as  to  show  evidences  of  a  ledge  of  copper  ore  about  600  feet  in  length. 
Several  cuts  have  been  made  developing  indications  of  an  average  thickness  in 
•he  ledge  of  about  10  feet.  The  character  of  tho  ore  is  malachite,  assay  30  per 
cent,  copper.    Only  about  25  tons  have  been  mined  from  this  claim.    The  Wash 
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claim  is  the  wash  sepai^atiDg  the  Ashley  and  Planet  chiims.  The  Planet  claim 
lias  been  worked  since  the  spring  of  1865,  and  about  800  tons  of  ore  have  been 
taken  oat.  The  ore  is  of  gray  and  red  oxide,  average  assay  40  per  cent.  It 
has  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  an  average  of  $100  per  ton. 

Tlic  mines  are  located  12  miles  from  the  Colorado,  and  ivithin  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Williams  Fork.  The  cost  of  transporting  ore  to  San  Francisco  was  at 
fii-st  860  per  ton.  It  is  now  $28  per  ton,  and  will  probably  sooo  be  but  $18  or 
S20.  If  the  company  could  erect  a  warehouse  at  the  month  of  the  Colorado, 
and  store  the  ore  there  until  a  cargo  for  a  largo  vessel  accumulated,  it  could  be 
sliipped  from  the  mines  to  Boston  or  Swansea,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than 
$25  i>cr  ton.  Then  30  per  cent,  ore,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  in  both  the 
Ashley  and  Planet  claims,could  be  profitably  worked.  Several  other  companies 
are  engaged  in  working  copper  lodes  at  Williams  Fork,  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
practical  and  enterprising  miner,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Central  Company, 
has  ereete<l  furnaces  for  smelling  the  ore  taken  from  the  Eliza  mine,  and  althougb 
he  has  had  many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  his  experiment  has  not  proved 
altogether  unsuccessful,  ITie  Eliza  is  but  1,000  feet  distant  from  the  Planet 
It  is  thought  by  some  tobeuponthesamevein,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  domon- 
sti-atod.  According  to  a  late  report  the  company  have  two  small  fumacea  run- 
ning, tiuning  ont  copper  from  91  to  90  per  cent,  fine,  which  is  being  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  A  large  lot  of  this  copper  has  been  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound, 
3300  per  ton.     The  cost  of  delivering  such  copper  is  but  a  little  over  $100  per 

The  ores  of  this  mine  are  oxides  and  carbonates,  veiy  little  or  no  iron  or  sulphur 
being  present ;  hence  the  company  is  able  to  turn  out  at  one  smelting  a  veiy 
good  article  of  copper.  Some  of  this  copper  has  been  used  by  the  brass  foundries 
of  San  Francisco,  who  have  pronounced  it  a,  very  feir  article  for  many  commer- 
cial purposes,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace.  Within  less  than  two  months 
they  will  have  a  larger  furnace  in  operation,  which  they  think  will  be  able  to 
tmii  ,out  from  three  to  five  tons  of  copper  per  day. 

The  company  own  two  parallel  lodges  of  3,000  feet  eajih.  Only  one  ledge 
has  as  yet  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.  Upon  this  an  incline  has 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  at  which  point  there  are  some  indications  of 
sulphurets  coming  in.  At  the  depth  of  about  50  feet  drifts  have  been  run  each 
way  from  the  shaft  about  100  feet,  all  the  way  in  good  ore;  vein  varying  from  five 
to  seven  feet  thick.  The  shaft  is  also  connected  with  the  surface  by  a  tunnel, 
tlirongh  which  the  ore  will  be  taken  out.  The  outcrop  of  the  vein  has  been 
BtriiTpcd  quite  a  distance,  developing  good  ore  all  the  way.  The  superintendent 
estimates  that  he  has  5,000  tons  of  ore  opened  to  sight,  which  will  average 
a  yield  of  25  per  cent.     He  has  lately  taken  out  some  ore  yielding  74  per  cent. 

'Mi^'eeal  Hill,  a  locality  near  the  Planet  mine,  has  several  of  these  so-called 
lodes,  supposed  to  be  valuable.  The  Springfield  Company  are  now  taking  ore 
from  the  Orion ;  a  furnace  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  I^owles.  At  Empire  Flat, 
10  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork,  and  three  miles  li-om  the  steamboat  landing  on 
tlic  Coloi'ado,  the  Challenge  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
about  500  tons  of  fair  shipping  mineral  secured.  The  Kangaroo,  the  Bridal, 
and  other  copper  veins  promise  well,  and  ore  lately  worked  by  an  aiTastra  from 
a  gold  lode  lu  this  vicinity  gave  a  return  of  $85  to  the  ton. 

From  Williams  Foi'k  to  Fort  Mohave,  by  the  Colorado,  is  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  Just  about  the  fort,  which  was  established  long  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Territory,  there  are  no  lodes,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  east,  and 
north  and  cast  of  HardyviUe,  a  town  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river,  are  some 
districts  already  noted  lor  their  gold  and  silver  mines. 

The  San  Fkancisco  District  is  situated  some  12  miles  from  Hardyvillc, 
in  a  BOrtheasterly  direction.    A  stream  called  Silver  creek  runs  thi-ough  the  dis- 
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trict  from  north  to  soHtli.     Tiie  foatures  of  tlie  'listrict,  wliicli  J9  some  20  inile9 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  are  tluis  given  Ity  a  recent  M'riter: 

Tbe  bold  outerop  of  quartz  lodes  slretcliing  from  east  to  viest  may  be  seen  for  a,  Ions  dis- 
tance. Conspicnous  among  tbeso  le<}gc$  is  tlio  Moss  lode  oa  the  north,  tbe  Skinner  and  Far- 
soas  on  the  sontb.  Tbe  aspect  of  tbeee  ledger  ia  singularly  wild  and  ragged,  deviating 
soWom  more  tban  4°  or  5°  from  the  east  and  west  magnetic  equators.  There  is  another  set 
of  todea  mucb  less  numerous  than  the  first,  whoso  general  direction  is  northwest  and  south- 
east,  or  mote  exactly  nortb  SO'^  west.  These  lodes,  if  prolonged,  must  obviously  intersect 
some  of  the  east  and  west  lodes.  They  differ  not  only  in  their  course  and  direction,  but  In 
their  niineialogical  construction.  Tbe  nrst  class,  the  east  and  west,  are  quartz  lodes,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  feldspar  aod  flonrspai:  as  the  associate  minerals.  Tbe  second  set  of 
lodes  mar  be  called  calcareous,  being  composcO  to  a  great  extent  of  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  dolomite.  In  some  instances  these  bave  quarts  linings  and  polished  walls.  Tbe 
Virginia,  Olive  Oatman,  and  Boffalo  are  eonapieiious  eiamples  of  the  calcareous  lodes.  A 
third  class  of  lodes  is  observed  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  whose  direction  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  This  class  is  veir  small,  not  including  more  than  three  or  four,  named 
the  Pride  of  Mexico,  Trimuverate,  wrigbt,  and  Morning  Star.  In  general  tbe  lodes  in  tbe  San 
Francisco  district  are  remarkably  vertical,  rarely  deviating  more  than  'MP  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  their  outcroppinga  are  commonly  very  strong  and  well  marked,  forming  in  cose 
of  tlie  upper  lodes  conapicuous  features  in  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Tbe  rocks  of  (bis  district  are  esclusively  porpbyritic  or  voioanic.  The  porphyry  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  tbe  feldspatbic  variety.  The  cryslAls  of  feldspar  are  implanted  in  a 
violet-colored  mass,  yielding,  like  most  of  the  porphyries  at  Virginia  City,  at  Esmeralda, 
Bodie,  and  in  the  Mojave  desert,  to  atmospheric  influences,  crumbling  into  incoberent  masses, 
or  breaking  away  Into  acute  and  fantastic  ctifts.  The  gigantic  quartz  lodes,  known  as  tbe 
Moss  and  the  Skinner,  contain  imbedded  in  their  mass,  especially  at  their  suiface,  fragments 
of  scorlaceoua  lavas,  and  present  in  general  a  buTned  and  roasted  appearance.  On  tbe 
Organ  canon  of  the  Mojavc  there  are  extinct  cones  of  volcanoes,  whose  streams  of  lava  may 
be  traced  for  eight  or  ten  mites,  standing  with  vertical  basaltic  walls  100  or  300  feet  above 
the  plain,  capped  with  scoria,  whose  surface  still  speaks  of  the  slug^^sh  nature  of  the  once 
molten  mass. 

The  attention  of  the  niineralogical  observer  is  arrested  by  tiesimilarityof  the  lodes  in  this 
region  as  compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  by  the  general  absence  of  metallic  sal- 
phnreta,  and  the  carious  or  porous  cbameter  so  common  in  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  in 
most  auriferous  regions,  and  not  unlike  thoseseen  in  some  portions  of  Kevada.  This  char- 
acter of  outcroppings  of  the  quartz  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district  is  common  to  most 
outcrnppings  in  the  porphyriiie  or  plutonic  rocks  of  other  mining  districts  in  Arizona,  as  in 
the  districts  of  El  Dorado  cailon  and  the  Wauba  Yuma. 
Of  tlic  contents  of  the  lodes  the  same  ^vriter  lias  the  following : 
The  Moss,  Skinner,  and  in  general  tbe  larger  lodes  of  the  district,  are  characterized  by  tbe 
presence  of  an  abundance  of  white  feldspar,  forming  sometimes  the  mass  of  tbe  vein  ;  the 
quartz  existing  then  as  a  subordinate  vein  in  tbe  fetdsparic  and  porphyritic  ganguo.  The 
mineral  most  characteristic  of  the  east  and  west  lodes  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  next  to 
the  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  lodes,  is  flourspar.  a  mineral  fre- 
quently seen  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  an  associate  in  silver-hearing  lodes— as,  for  example, 
in  Fiiebnrg  in  Saxony — but  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  tbis  country  in  a  similar  asso- 
ciation. 

This  mineral  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Skinner  lode,  the  Dayton,  tbe  Knickerbocker, 
and  tbe  Quackenbush,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  Moss  and  several  others.  It  Is  asso- 
ciated in  them  with  free  gold,  horn  silver  sometimes  iadodecahedra  crystals  and  iron  gossary. 
The  ontcroppings  of  the  Moss  lode  forci  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  seen 
standing  up  in  bold  crests  from  a  long  distance.  Tbis  lode  stretches  in  a  continuous  line  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  is  claimed  for  double  that  distance.  It  is  distant  nortb  of  Silver  creek 
about  two  wiles ;  its  course  is  about  west  5°  north,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  liver, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.  On  the  surface  tbe  outcrop  shows  a  width  of 
about  50  feet,  rising  to  theheigbt  of  itom50  to  lOOfeetabovetheairoya,  sinking  at  intervals 
to  the  surface;  its  naght  above  the  Colorado  river  is  about  J, 500  feet.  It  has  a  southerly 
dip  of  14P  to  20°  away  from  the  vertical.  The  vein  material  ia  composed  of  whitish  compact 
feldspar  and  quartz  porphyry,  intersected  by  veins  of  dense  red,  often  maihled  quartz,  rich 
in  free  gold.  Included  in  this  vast  mass  are  numerous  sets  of  feldspar,  homstone,  and 
quartz  veins,  also  masses  of  gray  porphyry,  tufaceoiis  and  vesicular  lava. 

The  hanging  wall  of  the  Kioss  lode  is  an  ash-gray,  feldspatbic  porphyry,  often  intersected 
by  thread-veins  of  quartz  and  homstone,  barren  of  metallic  sulphurets,  showing  at  tbe  sur 
face  no  clay  wall,  or  fluccan,  separating  it  from  the  vein.  The  absence  of  this  character  of 
permanent  and  well-defined  lodes  at  the  sraface  of  the  Moss  ledge  is  in  analogy  with  the 
character  of  many  veins  in  Kevada,  which,  however,  at  a  moderate  depth  acquire  this 
feaiute,  as  the  Allen  shaft  shows  to  he  the  fact  for  the  south  or  hanging  wall  of  tbe  Mos* 
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lode.     Ttie  entire  outcrop  of   this  ludo  Ii.is  a  buiDt-up,  dried  and  liardened  aspect,  but  is 
pro^'eQ  to  be  quite  superficial  by  veiy  moderate  explorations. 

The  bullion  obtained  from  this  rein  contains  silver  enough  lo  give  it  a  pale,  yellow  color; 
tbfl  gold  appears  in  beautiful  polished  scales,  tbe  Hat  siu-race  often  embossed  with  cijstalline 
lines.  Tlie precious  metal  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  compact  red  jaspery  quarts,  presenting, 
wben  cut  and  polished,  beauOtul  graphic  goldstone.  This  rich  golfl-bearingmass  of  ferrugi- 
nous quartz  form  tbe  outcrop  of  this  gigantic  vein  only  at  isolated  points.  Those  physical 
featnies  baai  great  reaemblance  to  that  portion  of  Ibo  Comstoek  vein,  which  is  still  seen  at 
Gold  Hill,  south  of  Virginia  City,  where  similar  rich  d^osits  of  low-grade  goU  were  formed 
in  the  quartz  outcrop,  giving  name  to  tbe  town  which  has  since  sprung  into  sucb  wonderful 
nctivity  as  tbe  result  of  tbe  development  of  tbe  mines  which  have  opened  upon  this  remark- 
able silver  vein.  Assays  of  samples  of  the  Moss  vein  show  a  value  varying  from  $170  lo 
several  thousand  dollars  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Of  tbe  other  lodes  in  this  district,  tbe 
Skinner,  on  tbe  south  side  of  Silver  creek,  is  one  of  tbe  most  conspicuous,  and,  like  the 
Moss,  show  bold  outline  of  outcrop.  This  lode  shows  drusy  quartz,  both  compact  and 
cellular,  and  feirn^nous  with  numerous  cavities,  out  of  which  flourspar  has  been  decom- 
posed. Small  traces  of  sulphide  are  seen  at  tbe  surface,  which  is  stained  by  black  oxide  of 
maganese,  niaking  portions  of  the  outcrop  quite  black.  This  vein  varies  from  50  to  ICO  feet 
in  thickness.  Its  walls  are  ash-colored,  leldspatbic  porphyry,  in  places  beautifully  polished 
on  the  line  of  dip  70°  north.  Tbe  vein  aypears  to  be  without  a  lining  of  chiy,  but  flke  that 
which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  the  outcrops  of  Nevada,  that  it  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of 
this  important  characteristic  of  a  true  vein  at  a  moderate  depth,  assays  of  ores  from  this 
vein  prove  tbe  presence  of  silver  to  the  respective  values  of  J^S,  %i4,  and  $83  to  tbe  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  Farsous,  Hutst,  and  Leland  are  other  gigantic  lodes,  south  of  the 
Skinner.  Tbe  smaller  lodes  of  this  district  seem  to  promise  quicker  returns  for  a  less  eipendi- 
ture  of  money,  such  as  tbe  Caledonia  and  Dayton,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Moss 
lode,  and  the  Quackenbush  and  Knickerbocker,  some  distance  south  of  the  Skinner  and 
ParsODs.  These  veins  are  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  well  defined,  and  showing  at 
tbe  surface  all  the  cliaracters  of  true  metalliferous  veins.  Samples  from  these  ontcrops 
yielded  in  a  mill  from  §40  to  6250  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  Hardy\-ille,  Las  fumislicd  some  notes  descriptive  of  the 
JIoss,  Parsons,  and  several  other  lodes  in  the  San  Fi^andsco  district,  which  are 
given  with  a  slight  condensation  : 

The  Moss  iwfewas  among  the  first  discovered  in  this  district,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  The  vein  is  well  defined  for  a  distajice  of  two  miles.  The 
TOck  ie  dark  colored  and  iron  stained,  the  country  rock  is  porphyry,  the  hanging 
wall  smooth  and  hard.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  gold  oro  have  been 
taken  from  this  lode.  In  blasting,  in  some  instances,  pieces  have  been  torn  out 
yellow  witJi  gold,  and  the  face  of  the  lodo  has  shown  streaks  of  the  precious 
metal.  It  is  not  sniprisLng  that  the  owners  have  held  their  claims  as  high  as 
S300  per  foot.  The  gold  is  of  a  bright  color,  and  nsualSy  found  in  layers  as 
thin  a^  paper,  which  makes  it  more  wiowy  than  abundant ;  the  lode,  however, 
promises  well.  There  are  several  shafts,  and  recently  a  ttmnel  300  feet  in  length 
has  pierced  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  150  feet,  where  the  vein  is  \vide,  and  consid- 
erable gold  was  found,  but  fine  and  sea,ttered.  The  tunnel  enters  the  vein  at 
right  angles,  and  after  i-eaehing  it  follows  it  west  for  300  feet,  where  a  shaft 
descends  from  the  surface.  All  the  rock  taken  out  bears  gold,  and  the  vein, 
from  a  width  of  five  feet  at  the  eurfaco,  increases  at  the  greatest  depth  reached. 

A  10-stamp  mill  was  erected  at  Hardyville  a  few  months  since,  and  about  S50 
tons  of  the  ore  have  been  worked,  but  the  result  is  not  announced.  The  cost 
of  mining  is  $5  per  ton ;  of  hauling  to  the  mill  tho  same. 

The  I'arsmis  Lode. — This  lode  runs  east  and  west,  and  can  bo  trace<l  by  neat 
wall  of  croppings  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  Tho  vein  rock  ia 
chiefly  a  gray  quartz,  accompanied  by  flom-spar.  llie  country  rock  is  blue  and 
birds-eye  poqjhjTy.  Tho  lode  is  from  5  to  12  feet  in  width.  There  are  several 
claims  upon  itj'tbose  best  known  being  the  Southern  Cross  and  Queen  of  tho 
Pacifle.  Upon  tho  latter  a  timnel  of  210  feet  in  length,  along  tho  lode,  has 
been  cut. 

Crossing,  or  rather  i-unning  into,  the  Parsons  lodo  at  nearly  right  angles  is  a 
lode  knoivn  as  tlie  Michigan.     The  vem  is  about  threo  feet  thick,  and  a  few  tons 
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of  the  surface  ore  worked  in  an  arrasti-a  gave  a  yield  of  $70  to  the  tou  iu  gold ; 
the  tailings  since  worked  yielded  $80  to  the  ton  in  silver. 

What  IS  now  known  as  the  Southern  Cross,  or  Haixly  mine,  is  a  location  oJ 
1,600  feet  on  the  Parsons  lode  and  of  ]  ,G0O  feet  on  the  Michigan  lode.  The  Par- 
sons is  probably  the  mother  lode  of  the  vicinity.  Beginning  at  the  easter: 
terminns  of  tho  Hardy  location,  at  a  largo  wash,  the  lode  takes  its  course  wes 
over  an  eminence,  say  400  foot  higher  than  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  in  ; 
distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  Tho  lodo  is  favorably  situated  for  tunnelling,  and 
several  tunnels  ate  ali-eady  well  advanced.  A  shaft  between  the  two  principal 
tunnels  is  now  down  some  80  feet,  following  tho  vein ;  it  will  need  to  be  200 
feet  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  depth  of  tho  tunnels.  Tho  shaft  is  fivo  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the  whole  vein.  One  hundred  tons  of  the 
ore  taken  during  the  past  enmmer  from  this  shaft  and  from  other  cuts,  and 
worked  in  the  JIoss  mill,  gave  a  return  of  $18  to  the  ton,  while  the  assays  of  the 
pulp  from  the  battery  gave  about  $35  to  the  ton.  This  experiment  is  not  con- 
sidered, owing  to  a  want  of  proper  facilities  in  the  mill,  an  accurate  test  of 
wlmt  the  ore  mil  produce  under  proper  working.  The  owner  of  the  claim,  Mr, 
Hardy,  is  pushing  the  tunnels  and  shafts  forward,  and  is  confident  that  he  has  a 
good  mine.  He  has  already  expended  $40,000  in  opening  it,  and  will  soon 
ei'ect  a  mill  at  Hardyville. 

The  Leland  Lode,  in  this  district,  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  about  fivo  feet  in 
width.  The  rock  bears  gold  and  silver,  tho  former  pi'edominating.  The  gold 
is  fine  and  evenly  diffused  through  the  rock.  A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  strikes 
the  lodo  at  the  depth  of  50  feet,  where  the  quartz  is  as  good  as  at  the  surface. 

The  MitdtcU  Lode  mns  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north ;  has  good 
walls,  and  the  vein  is  from  three  to  sis  feet  in  width,  of  quartz  and  flourspar. 
A  vein  of  quartz  of  a  bluish  color,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
feet,  runs  tbe  whole  traceable  length  of  tho  lodo,  and  prospects  well  in  gold. 
For  my  own  satisfaction  (saj's  Mr.  Davis)  I  took  from  this  vein  10  pounds  of 
quartz,  a  fair  sample,  and  pulverized  it  in  a  hand  mortar,  when,  washing  it  in  a 
pan,  it  yielded  at  tho  rate  of  §150  per  ton  in  gold.  But  little  work  has  been 
performed  upon  the  lodo,  owing  to  a  want  of  means  and  to  Indian  troubles. 

The  Saceamento  Disteict, — ^Nest  to  tho  San  Francisco,  the  Sacramento 
is  the  best  known  of  the  districts  adjacent  to  Fort  Mohave  and  Hai^dyviUe.  It 
is  some  30  miles  northeast  of  tho  latter  plaae,  and  abounds  in  veins,  several 
of  which  have  been  opened.  This  district  is  tolerably  well  watered,  having 
throe  or  four  small  running  streams  and  a  number  of  springs.  The  water  is, 
with  tho  exception  of  two  or  three  springs,  of  an  excellent  oharaeter.  Pino  and 
cedar  timber  are  abundant,  and  the  whole  district  is  rich  in  nutritious  gi-asses,  and 
arable  lands  are  near  at  Land,  The  mines  are  chiefiy  of  argentiferous  galena, 
and  show  well  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  some  copper  veins  showing 
frce  gold.    A  correspondent  has  furnished  the  following  list : 

Sejititne  Lode. — This  lode  shows  a  vein  seven  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  slate 
and  gi-anite,  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  150  feet.  The  ore  shows 
both  gold  and  silver. 

Silver  HiU  Lode,  argentiferous  galena ;  a  shaft  100  feet  deep ;  vein  four  feet 
wide. 

Akran's  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  shaft  C5  feet  deep ;  vein  three  feet  wide. 

Mohave  CM^  Lode,  gold  and  silver;  shaft  45  feet;  vein  sis  feet  wide. 

Atitielam  Lode,  copper ;  shaft  40  feet ;  vein  three  feet  wide,  two  feet  of  which 
is  oi-e  yielding  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  Thero  are  also  rich  traces  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Mt(e  Sell  Lode,  gold  and  silver;  shaft  24  feet;  vein  two  feet  wide. 

Barhy  Lode,  gold  and  silver  shaft  2C  feet;  vein  two  feet  wide. 
■  Daniel  WiAster  Lode,  gold  and  silver ;  two  shafts  20  feet  each :  vein  three  feet 
wide. 
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Atlanta  Lode,  argent ifei'ons  galena ;  sliafc  22  feet ;  vein  three  feet  wide. 

Unioft  Zodc,  ai^geatifcrous  galena ;  shaft  13  feet ;  vein  eight  feet  ■wide,  show- 
ing a  mass  of  inineml. 

The  TVauba  Yuma  District  ia  npon  the  road  to  Prescott,  and  somo  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado. 

Hero  (says  a  'wiiter  describing  the  district)  iieems  to  be  an  entire  change  in  the,  geological 
formation  ;  tbe  porpbyritlc  and  volcanic  Tocks  giving  a  place  to  metamor^lc  scbisis,  gneiss, 
and  granitic  rocks  abounding  witb  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  and  is  accomponiecl  bj  a.  cor- 
rpspondlii);  cliange  in  tbe  cbaractcr  and  direction  of  tbe  mineral  veins.  Near  tbe  western 
raargin  of  tbo  Waaba  Yama  distriut  occurs  a  considerablo  vein  of  auiiferous  qoartz,  a«com- 
panieilb;  ores  of  copper  and  snlphurcts  of  iron.  It  islocal«d  in  a  bigb  granitic  mountain; 
it  ii  called  tbe  "  Pride  of  the  Pines,"  ftn(l  appears  to  be  about  10  feet  in  widtb,  possessing 
promising  cbaracteristics  common  lo  tbe  auriferons  lodes  of  tbe  Sierra  Kevoda,  and  has  Ibo 
same  nortbttest  and  soutbeast  direction.  Enormous  dikes  or  roofs  of  quofla,  and  of  course 
qnartz  oie,  leldspatbic  granite,  cut  througb  tbereddisb  gnuesold  granite  which  forms  the  base- 
ment rock  oyer  a  largepartoftheWaobaYnma  district.  Upoa  these  gigantic  qoarta  ledges 
no  exploration  has  been  made,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  much  metalUc  value  in  tbem. 

There  is  some  timber  in  this  district,  chiefly  pine,  ofkk,  and  wiilnut,  and  it  is 
■well  supplied  with  ivater  and  grass. 

Tlie  Pride  of  the  Pines  lode  has  a  shaft  36  feet  in  depth,  and  shows  a  vein 
three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  considerable  free  gold  and  some  traces  of  silver. 

The  Ben  Fmnklm  lode  has  a  shaft  S2  feet  deep,  and  shows  a  vein  four  feet 
wide,  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  El  Bmiito,  McAnneny,  Florence,  McCkUan,  Mountain  ZMy,  BuUcon, 
and  ^Y^(liain  M.  Lent  lodes  in  this  district  are  well  spoken  of,  and  a  company 
lias  been  formed  in  New  York  to  develop  them, 

El  Dorado  ca%on,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  some  40  miles  north 
of  Uardyville,  is  the  centre  of  a  silver  district,  in  which  a  number  of  lodes  liaye 
Ifeen  located  and  several  of  them  worked.    Two  mills  were  erected  several  years 

The  TcIiaUicup  lode  is  seven  feet  wide,  well  defined,  and  yields  good  ore.  Four 
hundred  tons  crushed  averaged  870  to  the  ton. 

The  Qticoi  Citif,  Indian  Queen,  and  other  lodes  have  a  good  reputation. 

This  part  of  Arizona  has,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  been  set  otf  to  the  State 
of  Nevada,  but  its  inhabitants  protest  against  the  change,  and  the  legislature  of 
Ai'izona  has  nnanimously  memorialized  Congress  to  reconader  its  vote. 

GE^'EEAL  Behaieks  o:s  the  Colokado  Eiyek  Cottntey, — Although  not 
well  known  until  long  after  sontUem  Arizona  ha<l  been  explored,  and  not  yet 
fully  prospected,  the  valley  of  the  great  Colorado  is  entitled  to  somo  considei-a- 
tioii  as  a  mining  region.  The  temperature  is  much  like  that  of  southern  Arizona, 
and  the  region  is  about  as  well  wooded  and  watered.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
mcsquite  and  iron  wood,  and  found  in  the  ravines  and  gulches.  There  is,  also, 
considerable  cottonwood  along  tlie  Colorado  and  its  tribntaries,  and  for  mining 
use  and  fuel  the  drift-wood  annnally  swept  down  the  Colorado  furnishes  an 
acceptable  supply. 

Tiie  agricultural  lands  of  the  Colorado  region  are  less  extensive  than  those  of 
southern  Ai-izona,  but  where  they  are  found  they  are  mellow  and  fertile.  The 
Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Ohimahueva  Indians,  friendly  tribes,  cultivate  them  with 
success,  and  gardens  laid  out  near  La  Paz,  Arizona  City,  Mohave,  and  Hardy- 
vilio  by  the  white  settlers  have  produced  abundantly.  The  broad  plains  lying 
between  La  Paz  and  Weaver  and  Wickenburg  only  need  water  to  be  made  pro- 
ductive, and  this  it  is  thought  can  be  supplied  by  artesian  wells. 

There  are  various  opinions  rcgarding  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado.  Small 
steamers  have  for  some  years  delivered  freight  at  La  Paz  and  Hardyville,  and 
many  persons  consider  the  latter  pla«e  the  practical  head  of  na%^gation,  but  of 
late  several  trips  have  been  made  to  Callvitle,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is 
navigable  to  that  point.  The  diiliculties  and  delays  are  serious  obstacles,  but  it 
is  thought  they  may  be  overcome.     CallviUe  is  some  600  nnles  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  Coloraalo,  aii<l  tlie  roads  to  Salt  Lato  City,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles, 
are  easy  and  safe.  It  is  Relieved  that  the  river  may  l>e  improved  ao  as  to  render 
navigation  to  Callville  practicable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  especi.'Uy 
when,  boats  sueli  as  are  used  upon  the  upper  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Tennessaee 
and  Cnmberland  rivers,  are  introduced.  In  the  event  of  saccess,  trade  will  be 
made .  one  of  large  profit,  not  only  seeming  the  transportation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  silver  ancT  copper  ores,  bat  of  supplies  for  all  of  Arizona  north  of  the 
Gila,  for  Utah,  and  for  partis  of  Montana.  The  merchajite  of  San  Francisco, 
conceding  the  importance  of  the  river  as  a  channel  of  trade,  have  lately  held 
several  meetings  to  encourf^e  navigation,  and  to  call  general  attention  to  the 
practicabiHty  of  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  lield  September  27,  1867, 
G-.  W.  Gilmore,  esq.,  submitted  the  following  report  of  observations  upon  the 
Colorado  river,  chiefly  made  during  the  trip  of  the  steamer  Esmeralda,  Captain 
Rogers,  in  November,  1866 : 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma. — For  tbo  whoie  of  this  distance  the  river  runs  tbroogh  an 
open  coantry,  preseatiiig  on.  either  side  wide  stretches  of  bottom  lands,  covered  with  vcgeta- 
Won  and  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  mostly  eottonwood,  willow  and  mesquite.  The 
Indians  who  livealoog  tlio  river  cultivate  Che  tana  to  some  extent,  producing  good  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  squashes,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Occasionally  a  little 
barley  and  wheat  are  planted,  which  always  appear  to  yield  well. 

About  60  miles  above  Port  Isabel,  tnlo  lands  commence,  extending  along  the  river  on  either 
side  for  a  distance  ot  20  or  25  miles,  and  back  from  the  river  to  a  great  widtb^on  the  west 
shore  said  lo  bo  in  places  20  or  30  miles  in  width.  These  tule  lands  are  dry  enougli  for  cul- 
tivation, and  hold  out  promise  of  great  fertility.  Above  the  tules  the  land  is  again  hi^^her, 
like  that  below,  covered  with  vegetation  and  trees,  and  moreor  less  cultivated  by  the  Indiana 
op  to  Fort  Tuma. 

For  the  whole  of  these  175  miles  the  river  has  a  very  crooked  and  winding  course,  aver- 
Siginf;  in  width  probably  half,  a  mile ;  and  this  avcrase  width,  it  may  bo  hero  remarked,  it 
■  '""   )  for  the  entire  distoneo  up  to  Callville,  varied  from  time  to  time  by  bars  and  bends, 
its  paiSaago  through  monntain  caiions  and  rocky  obstriTclions. 

tide  ebt«  and  flows  for  30  or  35  miles  above  Portlsabelinordinary  stages  of  the  river, 
Bud  for  this  distance  on  the  flood  tide  salt  water  is  found. 

At  the  rise  of  water  the  river  will  perhaps,  on  the  average  between  Fort  Yuma  and  tho 
mouth,  be  five  to  six  feet  above  low  water  level — tbe  rise  lessening  towards  Port  Isabel. 

The  channel,  sometimes  on  one  shore,  sometimes  on  the  other,  las  a  width  varying  from 
oue-eighth  to  one-tbird  of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  ei^ht  feet.  The 
only  obstructions  of  note  in  the  entire  distance  to  Fort  Yuma  are  two  sand-bars,  which  at 
times  have  not  over  two  feet  of  water  upon  them,  and  ore  frequently,  in  low  stages  of  water, 
consequently  troublesome.  It  often  happens  that  thess  bars  are  washed  away  and  changed 
suddenly  by  the  current.  In  one  instance,  during  a  single  night,  a  bar  with  but  two  feet  of 
water  upon  it  disappeared,  and  10  feet  of  water  were  found  nest  day  in  its  place. 

FOKT  Yuma  to  La  Paz. — The  river  continues  very  crooked,  bavingabout  the  same  aver- 
oge  width  and  depth  of  cliannel.  There  are  perhaps  three  bars  which  may  be  called  bad  iu 
low  water,  fliougfi  these  are  frequently  cut  away  by  tho  current  so  as  fo  have  plenty  of  water 
upon  them. 

At  high  st^;eB  of  water  great  changes  lake  place  in  the  channel.  The  banks  are  of  light- 
colored  adobe  soil ;  they  were  in  some  places  during  last  season's  unusually  high  water  cut 
away  for  a  mile  directly  into  tho  land,  changing  the  course  of  the  river  to  that  extent,  but 
leaving  a  new  channel  quite  equal  to  the  old.  This  cutting  occurs  at  bends  of  the  liver  in 
the  bottom  lands,  which,  as  below  Fort  Yuma,  aro  covered  with  vegetation  and  timber ;  llie 
trees  of  the  varieties  already  named  are  suitable  for  fuel,  and  are  ot  very  rapid  growth.  It 
is  fonnd  that  upon  now  lands  formed  by  the  cuttings  of  the  river  Cottonwood,  willow,  and 
mesquite  trees  will  be  produced  in  three  years  large  enough  to  cut  for  fuel. 

Fertile  bottom  lands  extend  with  little  interruption  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Fort 
Yuma  to  the  Barriers — thofii'st  rapids  on  the  river,  situated  about  half-way  to  La  Paz.  Here 
a  range  of  broken  mountains  approaches  the  river  on  either  side,  and  its  channel  passes 
between  high  rocks,  which  contract  it  and  ^ive  it  a  cnrrent  more  rapid  and  di£cnlt  to  make 
head  against  than  any  other  rapid  on  the  nver  excepting  the  Roaring  rapids.  At  the  Bar- 
riers there  aro  two  channels.  The  one  used  at  low  water  is  about  100  teet  wide  at  that  stage, 
the  current  flowing  through  smooth,  deep,  and  very  rapid.  The  rapids  are  short,  probably 
&00  yards,  more  or  less.  The  other  channel,  used  when  the  river  is  np,  is  wider  and  easier. 
_  After  passing  the  Barriers,  the  mesa,  an  elevated  gravelly  plateau,  generally  barren,  nearly 
up  to  the  river  in  many  places,  breaking  tho  bottom  lands,  and  forming  the  banks  for  spaces 
sometimes  of  half  a  mile,  at  Others  of  two  or  three  miles  along  ils  course.  Occasionally  the  mesa 
will  form  one  shore  of  Uie  river  for  a  mile  or  two,  while  on  tho  other  will  bo  a  fine  open  bot- 
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lom.  This  mesa,  where  it  slrikps  the  rivor,  is  usually  20  to  30  feet  nbovo  the  water.  It  is 
never  overflowed,  aud  during  llie  mosquito  season  tlie  Indiiuis  live  upou  it  to  avoid  those 
insects,  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome  upon  the  lower  lands.  All  the  way  from  Fort 
Yuma  to  La  Paz  (lie  mesa  can  be  seen  from  tlie  river  in  the  distance,  borderina;  the  bottom 
Innda,  though  at  times  it  seems  to  be  15  or  SO  miles  distant.  The  botlora  lands  prevMl 
throughout  the  distance  of  175  miles,  probably  covering  two-thirds  of  the  way.  They  are 
similar  to  those  below  Fort  Yuma,  aa  before  mentioned,  and  are  to  some  cslent  iahabited 
and  cultivated  bv  the  Indians,  whose  villages  are  oecoaionally  seen  along  Ihe  river  shore. 
Trees  are  quite  abundant  for  most  of  the  distance,  and  plenty  of  fuel  to  be  had.  Fuel  cut 
by  tbe  Indians  is  not  very  good,  ss  they  usually  take  only  dead  frees  or  driitwood,  instead 
of  cuttiuff  live  trees  and  piling  the  wooa  to  dry.  Driftwood  opon  the  lower  river  is  mostly 
of  the  liguler  woods  that  grow  there;  while  upon  the  upper  waters  it  is  of  wood  having  good 
Bubslsnee  for  fuel. 

Above  the  Barriers  is  the  well-known  ranchoof  William  Rhodes,  extending  1 6  miles  along 
tlic  cast  bank  of  tbe  river.  The  land  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  sostains  largo  num- 
bers of  cattle  which  thrive  remarkably  well. 

La  Paz  to  Mohave  CaSon.— The  character  of  the  rivor  is  a  little  changed  in  these  100 
miles.  It  has  a  width  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  auil  a  depth  ranging  from' 
four  and  a  half  to  eight  feet,  with  occasional  bars  havinsj,  say,  30  inches  of  water  upon 
them.  It  is  much  less  crooked  than  below.  There  is  generally  a  good  wide  channel  with 
a  pretty  rapid  enrrcnt,  and  occasionally  a  short  bend  which,  at  high  walor,  will  cause  a 
p  f  I  ddy,  a  little  dangerous  for  a  steamboat  of  insufficient  power.  There  is,  however, 
b    I       water,  and  no  dangerous  rocks  are  to  be  found. 

Tb        llcy  described  in  the  last  section  extends,  with  little  change  of  character,  up  to 

AI  h  arion.    About  i!0  miles  above  La  Paz  the  Ohimahueva  mountains  approach  to 

h  ouple  of  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  open  country  lying  about 

th      b  In  these  mountains  are  copper  mines  which  promise  to  become  very  productive 

h  work  upon  them,  noiv  suspended,  shall  be  resumed.    Afterpassing  Williams  Fork, 

t  a  bout  80  miles  above  La  Paz,  there  is  a  distance  of  18  or  20  miles  to  Mohave  canon, 
h  h  which  the  river  posses,  catting  its  way  for  eight  or  nine  miles  through  a  high  range 
f  m  t  ins  i  flowing  partly  between  immense  jjrecipices  of  rock,  rising  nearly  perpendic- 
1  t  m  its  sides,  and  partly  between  masses  of  broken  rocks  and  mountains.  The  chan. 
B  1  1  w  er,  is  of  good  width  and  depth,  free  from  dangerous  rocks,  and  with  deep  water 
1  p  t  the  rocky  shores,  sgmnst  which  a  steamboat's  guards  will  touch  while  the  hull  is 
in  clear  water,  free  from  projecting  points  of  rock.  This  feature  is  constantly  to  be  observed 
upon  the  Colorado  in  places  where  it  passes  between  shores  of  rock,  and  is  a  most  favorable 
circumstance  for  steamboat  navigation. 

Mohave  CaSon  to  IIardyville. — Above  the  canon  the  valley  a^ain  presents  itself, 
ditlering  little  in  character  until  reaching  Fort  Mohave,  about  30  miles  above.  For  this  dis- 
tance the  bottom  lauds  prevail,  bordered  in  tbe  distance  by  the  mesa,  which  occasionally 
comes  up  and  skirts  tbe  nver  for  short  distances  and  then  again  recedes,  leaving  long,  wide 
stretches  of  low  lands  covered  with  vegetation,  and  producing  the  same  tiihber  as  that  found 
lower  down  the  river.  Upon  the  east  si'de  of  the  river  a  few  Mohave  Indians  are  scattered ; 
on  the  west,  a  small  number  of  the  Chimahueva  tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  forming 
land  lying  between  the  canon  and  the  fort,  some  of  which  is  already  occupied  by  Americans. 
Hero  was  located  the  Philadelphia  vancbo,  occupying  several  miles  along  the  oast  side  of  the 
river.  Of  this  rancho  a  large  part  has  been  washed  away  and  lost  by  the  cutting  out  of  the 
river  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

After  passing  ±'ort  Mohave  the  shores  change.  Low  mesas,  producing  a  little  vegetation, 
form  the  banks  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  when  occasionally  broken  by  small  bot^ 
toms  of  good  land,  somo  ol  them  occupied  by  a  tew  Indians.  Scarcely  any  timber  is  seen 
upon  Ihe  river  from  the  fort  up  to  Cottonwood  ishtnd.  What  little  formerly  grew  upon  this 
part  of  the  river  has  been  mosfiy  cut  off. 

For  the  60  miles  from  Mohave  caiion  to  Hardyville  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.  The  river  is  much  straighter  than  in  the  lower  parts,  and  has  no  sharp  bends 
aud  no  bad  bars.  In  some  places  a  strong  cnrrent  is  encountered,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
Btop  a  steamboat.  The  average  width  of  the  river  continues  about  half  a  mile.  The  chan- 
nel ill  width  and  depth  is  about  tbe  same  as  that  described  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  Island.— The  shores  continue  of  low  mesas  on  each 
side.  There  is  very  little  timber  to  he  seen.  Hero  and  there  is  a  small  opening  of  arable 
land,  breaking  the  line  of  the  mesa.  A  few  Indians  of  the  Mohave  and  Chimahueva  tribes 
are  found  upon  tbe  banks.  The  country  generally  presents  a  poor  and  barren  aspect,  but 
in  a  few  places  upon  Ibe  small  bottoms  farms  might  be  cultivated.  A  trifling  amount  of 
.  firewood  can  yet  he  had  upon  this  portion  of  the  river. 

For  this  distance  the  river  may  be  said  to  be  quite  str^ght.  Its  bends  are  long  and  easy, 
and  it  offers  every  facility  for  navigatjon,  Tbe  tew  bars  found  have  sufficient  water  upon 
them  even  at  low  stages.  Some  places  am  to  be  passed  where  there  is  a  quick  current,  but 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  navigation  until  the  head  of  Cottonwood  island  is  reached.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  sand-tiar  upon  which  the  depth  of  water  frequently  changes,  and  which 
is  E^d  might  sometimes  in  low  water  prove  troublesome.     When  the  Esmeralda  crossed  it 
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Ihere  were  £vc  feet  of  water  upon  it,  and  tliat  at  a  low  stage  of  the  river.  The  river  con- 
linuos  sboiil  half  a  mile  in  average  width,  enii  the  chancel  about  the  same  in  depth  and 
width  Bs  in  the  lower  river — ranging  sbj  from  four  and  one-half  to  eight  feet  deep  In  moet 

Cottonwood  island,  about  10  miles  long  by  anaveragie  of  about  three  mites  wide,  is  a  fine, 
level  island,  fertile  and  covered  with  grass,  and  having  considerable  timber.  Claims  are 
aaid  to  have  been  located  upon  the  land,  but  it  is  jot  unoccupied.  On  tho  main  land  on 
both  sides  of  tho  river  opposite  Cottonwood  island  are  fine  bottom  lands,  with  good  grass. 

A  Itttge  quantity  of  driftwood  of  superior  kind  for  fuel,  eomposeil  mainly  of  pitch-pine  and 
cedar,  every  year  lodges  at  tho  head  and  along  the  sides  of  the  island — snfficient,  perhaps, 
alone,  if  taken  care  of,  to  furnish  the  fuel  for  years  to  steamboats  passing  on  the  Callvilla 
route.  An  immense  quantity  of  this  wood  was  upon  the  isiand.  estimated  at  several  thon- 
sand  cords.  Tho  entire  bead  of  the  island  seemed  to  be  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  and  sand 
washed  in  between  them.  The  driftwood  consists  of  trees,  much  broken  up,  of  various 
sizes,  not  usually  exceeding  14  inches  in  diameter. 

CoTTOBWOOB  I.SLAND  TO  Callville.— In  tlieso  60  miles  are  found  [he  following  points 

Round  island,  four  miles  above  Cottonwood  island. 

El  Dorado  canon,  five  or  six  miles  above  Round  island 10  miles. 

The  cave,  five  miles  from  El  Dorado  canon 15      " 

Roaring  rapids,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  cave 18      " 

[Explorers'  rock  is  six  miles  above  Roaring  rapids.] 

Black  canon, 20  miles  ahoveRoaring  rapids 38      '■ 

Callville,  20  or  22  miles  above  Black  canon CO      " 

From  Cottonwood  island  to  Round  island,  (four  miles,)  there  is  nothing  serious  to  impede 
navigation.     The  chaimel  is  good,  though  occasionally  somij  "strong  water"  is  met  with. 

At  the  point  where  El  Dor^o  caiion  empties  into  the  Colorado,  (five  miles  above  Round 
island,)  mountains  and  high  broken  lands  commence,  and  continue  to  border  tlie  river  until 
the  Black  canon  is  passed,  a  distance  of  probably  23  or  30  miles. 

Erom  Ronnd  island  (o  El  Dorado  caiion,  (five  or  six  milc^,)  the  channel  continues  goo:^, 
and  without  obstruclion,  except  occasional  "  swift  places"  of  no  great  moment. 

After  passing  El  Dorado  canon,  and  until  Koaring  rapids  are  reached,  (adistanceof  about 
eight  miles,)  the  channel  continues  good,  with  emootU  water,  but  a  quicker  current.  No 
impediment  is  found  here  that  could  be  at  all  serious  in  any  stage  of  the  water  until  arrival 
at  thofamous  Roaring  rapids. 

These  rapids  are  caused  by  bars,  composed  of  rock,  gravel,  and  boulders,  which  make  out 
obliquely  from  each  side  of  tbe  river  toward  the  centre.  The  current  striking  these  bars  is 
deflected  with  a  strong  sivellor  roll  from  each  bank  towards  the  middle  of  (hechanael.  These 
swells  cause  the  water  to  break  whero  they  meet,  and  tho  water  has  then  a,  straight  rapid 
shoot  down  the  contracted  channel  in  the  middle  of  tho  river.  With  the  lead  no  bottom  could 
be  found  in  the  rapids.  The  water  appeared  very  deep,  jirohahly  as  much  as  30  feet.  The 
rapid  water  may  be  altogether  500  yards  in  extent,  but  of  this  the  great  obstruction  is  found 
in  only  200  to  WO  feet;  there  the  straight  rapid  shoot  above  described  is  located.  In  these 
300  to  300  feel  tho  descent  of  the  water  is  plainly  perceptibto  to  the  eye.  By  the  use  of  a 
water-level  it  was  found  to  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  feet  in  tbe  distance  named.  There 
is  a  rock  here  standingabout  five  feet  out  of  water,  which  is  probably  covered  when  theriver 
is  high,  hut  is  easily  avoided,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  l«  run  upon  it,  as  the  swell  and 
the  coraBo  of  (he  current  would  set  a  boat  away  from  it. 

To  pass  the  200  to  300  feet  of  rapid  broken  water  described,  the  Esmeralda  placed  a  ting- 
bolt  in  the  rocks  above,  (tbe  only  ring-bolt  used  on  the  trip,)  and  ran  a  line  800  feet  in  length 
to  it.  This  line  was  t^en  to  the  steam  capstan  on  the  single  purchase,  and  the  steamboat 
was  run  up  the  SOO  feet  to  tbe  ring-holt  in  seven  minutes  easily,  and  without  apparent  strain. 
For  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  800  feet  tho  steamboat  slowly  backod  her  wheel  to  keep  her 
bead  right. 

After  running  tho  Esmeralda  up,  the  line  was  taken  to  the  loaded  barge,  which  was  banted 
up  in  about  3D  minutes,  using  Ibe  three-fold  purchase  upon  the  capstan.  At  this  lime  the 
river  was  at  a  low  stage,  probably  nearly  as  low  as  it  usually  gets. 

From  Roaring  rapids  to  Black  caiion,  (about  20  miles,)  there  are  a  number  of  rapids.  Of 
these  only  three  are  of  any  consequence,  and  in  them  the  water  scarcely  breaks  at  all.  At 
llie  rapids  the  shores  were  always  rocky,  but  there  was  ample  width  in  tbe  channel  (o  clear  all 
rocks,  which  were  generally  above  water.  Explorers'  rock,  situated  in  this  portion  of  the 
river,  is  near  mid-channel,  and  is  seldom  or  never  seen  above  water.  Its  position,  however, 
is  well  known,  and  there  is  little  danger  from  it,  as  there  is  about  100  feet  of  clear  chaunct- 
way  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  river  runs  with  a  still  slow  current. 

Black  caiion,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  is  from  8  to  10  miles  in  length.  In  the 
canon  the  river  has  an  average  width  of  perhaps  900  feet.  It  is  hero  a  stilt  deep  stream, 
flowing  smoothly,  but  not  very  rapidly,  between  bold  rocks,  which,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way,  nse  in  precipitous  walls  to  an  immense  lieiglit  above  the  water.  The  channel  is  free 
from  rocks  from  shore  to  shore,  and  has  no  sudden  or  short  tui'as,    Thojismeralda  lewod 
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ihe  barge  tlirougli  the  eaiion,  not  running  a  lino  more  tlian  once  or  twice,  and  that  only  to 

LeaviDg  Black  canon,  the  conulry  a^ain  hecomes  open,  witli  occasional  bottom  lands  and 
grass  on  either  side,  «p  to  Vegas  Wash,  sii  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  river  resumes  its 
average  width  of  about  half  a  mile ;  it  runs  with  smooth  water,  but  u  strong  current,  to  malte 
hua.d  against  which  Iho  Esmeralda  constantly  run  lines.  The  lines  ivcre,  however,  onlynseO 
to  economize  fuel,  which  most  have  been  freely  used  to  propel  the  boat  against  the  quiet 
current.  Ooly  the  single  capstan  was  used.  No  bars  or  rapids  were  founif  between  Black 
canou  and  Vegas  Wash.  The  channel  was  in  width  and  depth  about  e([Ual  to  that  of  the, 
lower  river.    A  small  tribe  of  Indians  live  along  tliebanlisof  the  river. 

From  Vegas  Wash  toCallville,  (12  to  15  miles,)  the  Colorado  has  a  smooth  slock  cnrrent, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  country  along  the  river  is  mostly  mesa  and  sand,  but  with  con- 
siderable land  that  seemed  St  for  cultivation.  A  few  Indians  arc  living  upon  this  section. 
There  is  scarcely  any  timber  growing  from  Black  eaiion  toCallville,  (what  was  seen  was  wil- 
low and  mesquite,)  but  a  little  drift-wood  lodges  along  the  banks  for  the  whole  distanco. 
Besides  what  the  Esmeralda  used,  she  left  about  enoug-b  of  this  dnft-wood  for  one  more 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  ColoTftdo  above  Callville.  Information  obtained  showed  that  a  steam- 
boat might  possibly  be  taken  up,  with  difficulty,  to  a  point  30  miles  higher,  but  that  there, 
owing  to  the  crooks  in  the  river,  she  would  be  butcight  miles  distant  in  a  stiaight  line  by  laud 
from  Callville.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Mormon  agent,  stated  that  three  men,  at  dif^rent  times,  and 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  proceedings,  had  been  sent  by  Brigliam  Young  from  Salt  Lake, 
to  examine  the  river  and  adjacent  country;  and  that  each  bod  separately  reported  that  Call- 
ville must  be  the  head  of  navigation. 

The  Cave. — Two  or  three  miles  below  Roaring  rapids,  and  in  sight  of  them,  the  river  at 
a  bend  strikes  the  face  of  a  steeii  rocky  mountain.  The  action  of  llTc  water  has  here  scooped 
or  hollowed  out  a  very  remarkable  cave,  about  70  feet  in  width  at  its  entrance,  estending 
directly  into  the  rock  for  about  200  feet,  and  having  a  height  of  perhaps  50  or  60  feet.  The 
current  setting  into  and  out  of  this  cave  canies  in  and  deposits  sufSeient  drili-wood  to  keep 
it  full  to  extreme  high  .water  mark.    When  the  Esmeralda  stopped  here  for  tvood  it  was  found 

Siled  in  to  the  height  of  SO  feet  above  the  then  stage  of  water,  filling  the  cave  to  about  that 
eight  for  nearly  the  whole  extent.  It  is  supposed  that  if  the  cave  were  cleared  cut  every 
yeai',  it  would  be  filled  afresh  by  the  season  s  drift.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  valuable  the  cave  may  become  to  a  steamboat  lino  to  Callvlllo.  There  are  high 
grounds  near  by  npon  which  the  wood,  when  taken  out,  could  be  safely  piled. 

General  Observations  upon  the  Eivbr,  &c.— The  average  current  of  the  Colorado  at 
ordinary  low  stages,  whei'e  no  contraction  or  special  obstrueUon  exists,  may  be  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  At  h^gh  water  it  is  ofcourso  more  rapid.  Against  such  a  cnrrent 
tlie  Esmeralda,  when  under  way,  towing  a  loaded  barge,  would  make  about  40  miles  per  day 
from  point  to  point,  running  only  during  daylight.  When  ri^utar  navigation  is  established 
boats  will  nndoubledly  Tun  day  and  night,  except  that  when  reaching  any  difficult  place  at 
night  it  may  be  necessary  to  w^t  for  daylight,  to  pass.  At  least  Ibis  will  bo  the  case  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  passage  to  Callville,  say  fram  Fort  Isabel  to  £1  Dorado  canon,  distance 
about  350  miles.  Whenever  steamboats  get  to  running  frequently  and  regularly,  the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  sand  upon  the  bars  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  them  washing  away,  so  that 
a  good  depth  of  water  may  always  be  found  upon  them,  A  steamboat  for  the  Callville  trade 
should  have  an  IH-iuch  cylinder,  draw  not  over  SO  inches,  and  be  not  over  140  feet  in  length, 
with  a  large  stern  wheel.  A  boat  like  this  would  go  from  Point  Isabel  to  Callville,  with  a 
barge  in  tow  currying  200  ions  of  goods,  in  14  days,  running  only  by  daylight,  at  almost  any 


stage  of  the  river.    When  boats  of  this  description  are  placed  upon  the  river,  the  trips  will  be 

made  with  the  same  regularity  and  certmnty  as  on  the  rivers  of  California.    Up  to  tliis  ti 

there  haa  never  been  a  suitable  boat  on  the  Colorado.    All  are  deficient  in  power  and  si 


le  draw  too  much  water.    The  Indians  living  along  the  whole  longth  of  the  ri' 
friendly  and  peaceable. 

Ron  «hc     ma  6  of  d  s  a     s 

Port  Isabel  to  Fort  Yuma 1 

Fort  Yuma  to  La  Paz,  175  miles  I 

Lh  Pflz  to  Williams  Pork,  80  m  les  -1  C 

Williams  Pork  to  Mohave  canon   IS  miles  4 

Mohave  canon  to  Uardyville,  bO  m  lea  1 ) 

Hardyville  to  Cottonwood  island   30  m  lea  J 

Cottonwood  island  to  Callville  CO  m  lea  t)00 

Other  Statements.— At  the  same  pub!  c  meet  ng  B  G  Bneath  esq  ofSa  rnu 
said  he  believed  that  freight  could  be  put  down  at  Callville  for  four  cent  pe  pou 
that  a  chance  was  now  offered  to  suppft  125,000  to  IJO.OOO  people  w  th  the  nece  aa 
life,  and  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  answer  to  qnesljon  out  bv  the  chairm 
iiaid  that  he  believed  that  it  would  take  from  30  to  60  days  to  n 
ville.  It  would  have  tu  be  transhipped  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri' 
trnnsfer  it  agdn  to  a  powerful  boat  below  the  rapids. 
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Captaiu  Rogers  said,  as  far  as  his  bnowleilge  went,  there  was  no  particuiar  trouble  in  Qavi 
gating  tlie  river.  There  was  a  scurcity  of  wood  lor  50  miles  below  Callvillo,  but  the  Mor- 
IS  told  bim  that  tbere  was  a  mountain  at  the  back  of  that  place  where  there  was  plen'- 


of  wood,  which  could  beobtainect  at  reasonable  rates,  say  about  $7  per  cord.  TVoodcoaldbe 
procured  the  whole  length  of  the  river  Tor  ftoni  |3  to  $4  per  cord,  and  by  cutting  it  tbem- 
selves,  for  us.     Ho  thought  that  when  proper  arrangemenls  were  perfected  the  trip  could  bi 


made  inside  of  15  days.  The  eipeuBe  of  nnming  a  steamer  was  less  tbere  than  here ;  it  did 
not  cost  nearly  so  much  on  the  Colorado  as  on  the  Sacramento  river.  Labor  and  wood  were 
cheaper  there.  They  pay  $50  per  month  to  men  on  the  Sacramento,  and  on  the  Colorado 
only  iS5 ;  they  pay  $6  per  cord  for  wood  on  the  former  river,  aud  only  |3  on  the  latter. 

Captain  Rogers,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  that  the  currents  were  BtroDger  and  not  so 
regular,  on  the  Colorado,  than  on  the  Sacramento,  but  tbere  was  (leeper  water  on  the  former. 
There  were  no  sand-hars  ta  apeak  of  above  Fort  Mohave,  and  the  river  was  not  practically 
more  difiicult  to  navigate  tban  the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri.  He  had  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  it  would  prove  the  best  paying  institution  on  the  coast ;  it  would  certainly  pay 
better  than  the  Sacramento  river.*' 


SECTION    IT. 

CENTRAL   ARIZONA. 

It  was  not  nntil  1863  and  1863  that  an  attempt  was  made  thoroughly  to 
explore  Central  Arizona.  Whipple  and  Beale  had  crossed  by  the  35th  parallel ; 
Aubiy  and  Leroux  had  seen  something  of  the  Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  the  chief 
northern  tributaries  of  the  GUa ;  but  no  one  had  attempted  more  than  a  hurried 
passage  through  the  country,  althongh  all  believed  it  to  be  rich  in  the  precions 
ores.  Late  in  1863,  or  early  in  1863,  Powel  or  Panline  Weaver,  a  noted  moun- 
tain man,  who  had  crossed  Arizona  by  the  Gila  as  early  aa  1 83S,  was  attracted 
by  the  placers  at  La  Paa  to  look  for  others  in  the  interii}r  of  tlie  country,  and 
started  with  a  party  of  men  for  exploration.  He  found  what  have  since  been 
known  aa  the  Weaver  diggings,  near  Antelope  HiU  and  the  town  of  Weavei', 
some  Hxty  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Prescott.  About  the  same  time 
Joseph  Walker,  another  well-known  and  veteran  pioneer,  arrived  at  Pima  Vil- 
lages with  a  party  of  gold  hnnters,  and  detennined  to  go  north  to  see  what  the 
nnexplored  country,  from  which  the  Indians  had  often  brought  fabulons  reports, 
really  contained  iu  the  way  of  precious  metals.  This  party  discovered  and 
ascended  the  Hassyampa,  one  of  the  main  streams  of  Central  Arizona,  which 
has  its  rise  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Prescott,  and  runs  neoi-ly 
south  until  it  sinks  in  the  desert  some  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Wicken- 
burg.  Part  of  the  Walker  party  went  to  the  Weaver  diggings,  where  on  the 
top  of  Antelope  Hill,  in  a  most  remarkable  position,  Mr.  BnelBng  discovered  a 

*  Alttmucb  the  description  given  ot  Ibn  Colorado  river  in  ihe  above  report  Is  BnbstBDllally  correct  so  tor  bs 
relates  to  ila  general  feaiurea,  Ibe  diflicnltiea  ot  its  navigation  ara  considerably  nnderrated.    It  should  bo 

Utah  trade.  So  far  from  the  deplb  ot  water  being  greater  on  the  Colorado  tban  on  the  Sacramento,  my  own 
eiperience  trom  Fort  Mojavc  to  Port  Yncan,  and  ail  Ibe  Uslimony  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  on  tlie  snb- 

ihanlwoandahalf  feetoutbebam  tn  January,  1665,  Ihe  Cocopab,  nnder  command  of  Captain  Kobbison, 
one  at  the  moBt  eiperloneed  pUotsonlhcrlFer,waji  nearly  two  mouths  maldng  the  trip  frcm  Fort  Yuma  to 

to  barges  alter  passing  Id  Pai.  On  the  retnra  trip  from  Fori  Mojave  to  Fott  Yuma,  without  nny  trelghl 
•nhsterer,  she  took  nine  dins  to  make  a  diKtance  of  less  than  300  miles  downstream.  The  grent  difQculty 
arlsea  from  the  conatuit  •Wtdnjc  ot  the  channels,  caused  by  the  cavmg  of  banks,  deposits  ot  sand  in  new 

Kipnwenwnt  mads  to  the  way  of  dams,  wlngB,  or  weirs  mnsl;  from  ita  very  nature,  bo  of  lemporsry  bonetit. 


deposits  of  sand  made  at  their  lower  eitremltyi  tt^u  creating  new  obfltaclefl.  The  TtoBring  Rapids  form  an 
slmcsl  insnperable  barrier  to  navliation  beyond  that  p*^t.  bnt  It  wonld  bo  leu  ^IGenll  to  make  a  permanent 
improvement  tjiore,  where  the  E>anEB  are  rocky,  than  la  Ihe  long  Btretehes  of  1^  river  beloWf  wbora  the  banks 
are  compoKd'Of  sand.  It  certj^uly  requires  sometliing  more  tban  Iba  nasnpporied  statement  of  an  Interested 
party,  bowever  reliable,  to  Jnslify  the  assertion  thattbe  Colorado  is  superior  lo  Ibe  Sacramento  as  a  naTigabhi 
stream,  or  that  it  can  evei' compete  with  the  latter  river  in  the  extent  or  valoe  of  Its  trade.  There  isnellber 
tbe  population  nor  the  natarnl  tacililies  lo  iusliiy  such  a  conclasion.  Small  steamere  may  possibly  be  con- 
structed lo  navigate  Ibe  Colorado  to  greater  advantage  tbm  those  now  in  nse,  but  1  am  clear^  of  opinion  that 
no  eiiensiyo.triifle  wlU  euer  bo  carried  on  with  Salt  Lake  City  by  ihe  way  ot  Callville.— J.  R.  B. 
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large  quantity  of  gold,  mucli  of  it  in  ])iec«9  of  nmisual  size.  Ono  nugget  weigh- 
ing a  half  pound  was  taken  out.  Much  of  the  mineral  was  dug  out  with  com- 
mon  jack-knives,  and  one  man  ia  said  to  have  taken  out  $4,000  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  if  water  could  be  had  at  the  top  of  the  rooun' 
tain  much  of  the  soil  would  pay  very  richly.  A  large  amount  of  wort  has  been 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  taken  out  along  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  mining  town  of  Weaver  ia  located. 

The  Walker  party  gradually  ascended  to  Hassyampa,  finding  gold  at  nearly 
every  point,  and  in  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  faking  possession  of  the  Lynx 
or  Walker  Creek  diggings,  (ten  miles  east  of  Prescott,)  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  little,  if  any,  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars  have  been  taken. 
They  also  gathered  much  gold  on  Big  Bag  creek,  four  miles  east  of  Lynx  creek. 
As  the  placers  were  pretty  well  worked  the  miners  began  to  look  for  quartz 
veins,  and  found  no  lack  of  them.  All  along  the  Hassyampa,  upon  the  Agua 
Frio,  a  parallel  stream  of  considerable  size,  upon  Lynx  creek,  Big  Bug,  Turkey 
creek,  and  indeed  upon  nearly  all  the  streams  of  Central  Arizona  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  were  found.  In  the  excitement  a  great  many  were  named 
and  recorded  which  have  no  value. 

Ge.vekal  view  of  the  Peescott  Eegiosi  op  contJTKT.* — There  are  three 
elevatet:!  i^anges  of  mountwns  preserving  an  approximate  parallelism  and  trend- 
ing in  general  north  and  south.  Between  them  are  wide  meridianal  depressions, 
occupied  by  grass  plains. 

The  eastern  range  is  called  the  I'onto  Plateau,  and  is  composed  of  horizontal 
strata  of  lime  and  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  surface  of  a  broken  granite  sys- 
tem. The  surface  or  summit  of  the  chain  is  quite  evenly  level,  a  plateau  of  fif- 
teen miles  wide  and  over  a  hundred  long  covered  with  pines.  West  of  this  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Tonto  or  Prescott  pliuns,  lies  the  Sierra  Prieta ;  a  con- 
tinuous elevated  ridge  of  about  60  miles  in  length. 

Westward  again  is  the  Skull  mountain  chain,  a  less  important  formation. 

These  will  be  described  separately. 

The  broad  valleys  between  the  two  first  ranges  open  northward  and  connect 
with  the  great  Val  de  China,  which  lies  beyond,  bounded  on  tlie  northeast  by 
escarped  mural  edge  of  the  great  Platean  or  Colorado  Mesa,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  mass  of  the  Aztec  mountains.  This  extended  valley  ot  pliun  system  ia  nil 
connected,  and  the  entire  drainage  empties  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Tonto 
mountsuns  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Eio  Verde. 

The  valley  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  drains  the  Williams  fork. 

The  Tonto  Plateatt. — Tliis  singular  table  range  is  unlike  most  chains  in 
Arizona.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  grand  Mesa;  its  summit  being  on  tho  oxact 
level  of  tho  plateau,  and  only  separated  from  it  on  the  east  by  the  deeply  crowded 
canon  of  the  Eio  Verd^.  This  stream  has  cut  down  a  valley  of  about  3,000  feet 
deep,  and  thus  isolated  the  Tonto  range,  leaving  it  as  an  outlying  strip  of 
plateau,  having  the  aspect  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  a  true  range.  The 
excavation  of  vast  valleys  on  its  western  ado  have  loft  a  high  escarpment  of  its 
strata  on  that  flank. 

Along  its  base,  where  the  erosim  hag  cut  deepest,  granite  cones  of  the  under- 
lying system  are  laid  bare',  curiously  varying  tho  general  aspect. 

The  exact  limit  of  this  table  in  its  sonthem  extension  is  not  yet  known,  but 
like  the  Sierra  Prieta  it  must  finally  sink  under  tho  low  plains  of  the  Bio  Salado 
and  Gila. 

Its  summit  is  about  8,000  feet  high,  rising  at  the  northern  end  to  nearly  9,000 
above  sea  level.  Forests  of  ptnus  Fremontiana  and  pinus  ponderom  grow  in 
considerable  extent  over  its  more  elevated  portions,  and  a  most  luxuriant  gi-owth 
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of  buach  and  gramma  grasses  is  every  where  found.     Water  is  rare  except  in  tho 

The  Sierra  Pbieta. — By  refemng  to  the  map,  the  geographical  position 
and  extent  of  this  important  clsdm  will  ho  easily  seen.  I  shsill  confine  myself 
to  a  few  notes  on  its  structure,  and  the  distribution  of  waters  and  timber. 

Trom  our  elevated  position  npon  one  of  its  culminating  peaks,  we  could  look 
down  the  line  of  the  range  and  overlook  a  largo  portion  of  the  wide-spread  foot^ 
hill  system.  In  this  description  I  shall  use  all  the  notes  afterwards  made  from 
other  points  of  view,  both  from  the  valley  of  Kirkland  creek  and  the  summits  of 
the  Aztec  chmn. 

Granite  Mountain,  the  northern  teesiikus  oi-  SreEEA  Pkieta, — An 
immense  pile  of  granite  rears  out  of  the  plains  and  low  foot-hilla  which  stretch 
eastward  and  sonth  from  the  Aztec  mountmns.  To  the  eastward  it  presents  a  very- 
rugged  front,  deep  scored  by  ravines  and  ribbed  by  cragged,  precipitous  spurs.  It 
is  an  elongated  mass,  ending  northward  in  barren  rock  cones  of  700  or  800  feet  in 
height,  and  on  the  south  extending  into  the  summit  ridge  of  the  chain.  Within 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  base  the  whole  distance  is  occupied  by  low 
ridge-like  masses  of  granite,  which  are  covered  with  immense  detached  boulders 
poised  one  upon  another  in  strange  positions.  Among  these  are  majiy  egg-shaped 
masses  weighing  SO  to  100  tons,  balanced  on  the  small  end. 

General  Structure  of  the  Range. — The  granitic  ridge  terminating  in 
the  peak  just  mentioned  extends  southward  for  abont  65  miles,  maintaining  an 
average  elevation  of  nearly  8,000  feet,  rising  In  three  conspicuous  places  to  about 
9,000  feet  each.  These  are  Granite  mountain,  the  nordiem  terminus.  Mount 
TJnion,  about  the  middle  of  the  range,  and  Bradshaw's  mountain,  its  southern  end. 
Its  average  cxtention  latterally  is  25  miles.  The  topography  is  comparatively 
simple,  consistmg  of  the  central  ridge,  which  is  nsnally  sti-wght,  and  from  which, 
at  right  angles  on  either  aide,  project  long  rocky  spars  descending  at  easy  grades 
to  the  plains  on  both  sides. 

Tabular  masses  of  neai-ly  horizontal,  sedimentary  rocks  rest  unconformably  on 
the  spars  in  the  Big  Bug  "^strict,  south  of  Prescott,  varying  the  rolling  character 
of  the  surface.  These  isolated  fragments  of  mesas  are,  without  doubt,  relics  of 
the  same  beds  which  form  the  Tonto  and  Colorado  plateau,  and  which  have  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  great  period  of  eroam,  when  the  main  mass  of  overlying 
rock  was  worn  away  and  carried  off  from  the  granitic  flanks  of  the  Sierra. 
Accompanying  the  granite  is  a  system  of  highly  inclined  (and  even  vertical) 
rocks,  which  strike  with  the  range,  skirting  its  eastern  base,  and  forming  the 
material  of  the  lower  foot-hills.  Southward  of  Prescott  this  series  of  rocks  widen, 
and  finally  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  eastern  slope. 

They  are  of  great  importance  geologically,  as  bemg  the  chief  auriferous  rock 
of  the  region,  and  enclosing,  parallel  with  their  stratification,  the  main  quartz 
lodes  of  the  Prescott  and  Big  Bug  districts,  Metamorphio  slates,  mica  sheets 
and  quartzites  are  the  principal  rocks,  but  there  is  interbedded  a  fine  seam  of 
micaceous  oxyd  of  u-on,  a  hematite  of  apparently  great  purity.  This  zone  seems 
to  be  abont  15  feet  thick,  and  I  have  traced  its  indications  for  about  17  miles. 
West  of  Mint  valley  it  is  conspicuous  in  a  sharp  purple  outcrop,  which  may  be 
followed  north  and  south  for  several  miles,  dipping  about  85°  to  the  east. 

'J'he  detrital  matter,  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  which  has  been  brought  down  from 
tho  slopes  of  the  chain  and  deposited  by  former  torrents  in  valleys  among  the 
lowest  foot-hills,  and  even  out  upon  the  plains,  has,  in  cros^ng  the  auriferous 
zone,  become  mixed  with  its  peculiar  rocks,  and  contains  the  gold  resulting  from 
their  disint^ation  and  decomposition.  These  gravel  deposits  and  stream  sands, 
although  never  (so  far  as  known)  so  rich  as  the  placer  washings  of  California, 
are  yet  snfiiciently  charged  with  the  precious  dust  to  pay  for  washing,  especially 
where  water  enough  for  extended  operations  is  present.     It  is  cmious  to  observe 
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along  tlie  placer  grounds  of  this  region  numerous  obscure  traces  of  the  former 
inliabitants. 

Circular  mounds  of  stones  occupy  many  of  the  little  knolls  and  heights  along 
the  streams,  and  everywhere  they  exist  aumlieriess  fragments  of  earthenware 
and  glazed  pottery  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  sm-face.  That  these  ruins  are  of 
considerable  age  is  proved  by  lai^  cedai-  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  and  embrace 
the  confused  rock  piles,  and  which,  by  examination  of  the  rings  of  growtli,  are 
found  to  be,  in  some  cases,  not  less  than  200  years  old.  It  is  flrmly  believed 
by  many  placer  miners  that  the  gold  ground  has  formerly  been  washed  over. 
This  idea  is  based  on  the  disturbed  position  of  the  boulders  and  gravel  in  the 
earth,  and  a  frequent  absence  of  that  regular  bedded  struotnre  whicb  materials 
deposited  by  ivater  generally  have,  and- which  the  digging  over  and  washing  by 
miners  must  obliterate.  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  must  be  established  or 
dtsproven,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  no  implements  would  be  lost  (and 
embedded  in  the  gravel)  by  these  ancient  miners.  It  will  be  an  interesting  piece 
of  history  if  the  proof  is  finally  found,  that  the  former  inhabitants,  whose  origin 
andlifeanddisappearanceisso  wrapped  in  mystery,  were,  like  the  present  settlers, 
in  quest  of  gold.  Of  the  metalio  contents  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  little  is  yet  known. 
Gold  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable  amount,  how  riclily  and  how  widely  dis- 
tributed time  only  can  tell;  rich  surface  specimens  and  the  exaggerated  ideas 
of  prospectors  are,  of  course,  no  more  than  an  indication,  not  even  amounting  to 
a  probability.  That  the  rocks  are  remarkably  rich  in  large  quartz  veins  is  true, 
but  their  characteristics  are  utterly  unknown,  and  the  rich  surface  distribution 
may  not  be  continuous  in  depth. 

Iron  I  have  before  mentioned  as  existing  in  a  bed  of  hematite,  but  nnfortu- 
nately  the  want  of  coal  forbids  the  extraction  of  this  most  precious  metal.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  the  plateau  strata  lying  east  of  the  Eio  Verde,  and 
which  are  yet  wholly  nnexplored,  may  be  found  to  yield  coal.  Silver  Is  present 
in  certain  galena  veins  in  workable  percentage.  I  examined,  chemically,  at  Gen- 
eralMason's  laboratory,  one  specimen  which  contained  over  $400  to  the  ton.  The 
copper  indications  are  A-eqnent,  but  as  yet  no  deposit  has  been  sufficiently  pres- 
pected  to  throw  light  on  its  occm'ronco.  The  soil  of  the  mountmn  valleys  along 
the  chain  is  often  rich  in  elements  of  fertilitj',  but  fi«m  the  great  elevation  and 
great  nocturnal  radiation  in  the  clear  summer  months,  it  is  found  that  few  crops 
can  bear  the  rigorous  climate,  frosts  occurring  in  every  month  of  the  yeai'. 

TjMber  of  the  Sierra  Peieta. — Everywhere  above  5,000  feet  the  range  is 
heavily  wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  ike  pinus  potiderosa,  which  ranges 
from  the  elevation  mentioned  quite  to  the  summit.     It  has  about  the  same  habit  of 

frowth  as  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  averages  considerably  less  in 
eight ;  its  averse  is  hardly  over  150  feet.  The  timber  of  this  species  is  decidedly 
better  than  in  California,  where,  from  the  long-continued  diy  season,  or  some 
other  powerful  climatic  cause,  the  wood  is  so  brittle  that  a  tree  in  Mling  will 
often  break  in  five  or  six  sections. 

All  along  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  range  ai-e  scattered  groves  of  a  fo, 
fahies  Souglassii,)  and  the  pinon,  fpmus  ediAis,)  also  a  slender  balsam  fir,  (pro- 
bably picca  grandis.J  The  timber  of  all  these  is  very  good  for  all  the  oi^dinary 
architectural  purposes, 

A  poplar,  (p.frenwHoides,)  a  tree  having  a  very  white  bark  and  ragged,  wide 
branching  habit,  is  found  on  tie  upper  waters  of  all  the  streams,  even  about 
springs  at  the  summit.     Its  timber  is  too  soft  for  most  uses. 

Another  of  the  poplar  family  (^  cottonwood)  skirts  the  stream  banks  and  beds 
in  their  levels,  and  continues  downward  into  the  extreme  foot-hills  to  the  sinking 
grounds. 

Near  the  lower  limits  of  the  yellow  pine  timber  are  live  oaks  of  two  species, 
generally  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  a  large  wide-spreading  juniper,  (j.  pachyp- 
tUvea.J     These  last  are  dotted  over  the  foot-hills  in  open  groves,  and  together 
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with  ft  walnut,  wliicli  generally  ieepa  the  immediate  vicinity  of  stroama,  stray 
quite  out  into  the  plains.  For  50  miles  in  length,  by  from  16  to  20  broad,  the 
range  is  well  timbered  with  the  above  species,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  favored 
region  in  this  respect  within  a  great  distance.  Very  many  years  of  settlement 
and  enlflrprise  would  be  required  to  make  a  serious  inroad  on  this  valuable  wood- 
land, and  unless  the  mines  should  provo  extraordinarily  rich  it  will  always  supply 
a  large  demand, 

"Wa'ier  SysTEM  OF  SiEEKA  PEiETA. — Climatio  causes,  which  everywhere 
govern  the  distribution  of  waters,  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  action  in  this 
region.  We  have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  changes  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  deportment  of  streams. 

In  general,  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  an  immense  precipitation  of 
vapor  over  the  whole  plateau,  which  is  deported  in  the  form  of  snow  in  heavy 
banks  upon  all  the  mountain  chwna  and  more  elevated  rolls  of  mesa.  This 
period  is  not  one  of  continuous  cold,  but  is  frequently  broken  by  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks,  of  mild  weather,  when  the  power  of  the  sun  rapidly  melts  great 

Quantities  of  snow,  and  all  the  brooks  of  the  Sierra  Priefa  are  biimfull.'  The 
lear  nights  dming  winter  prodncc  an  intense  cold,  the  thermometer,  even  at  Pres- 
cott,  several  times  indicating  as  low  as  11°,  Fahrenheit;  the  melting  of  snow  is 
suspended  and  much  of  the  surface  water  frozen  up,  so  that  in  the  morning  the 
stream  is  veiy  low,  while  by  3  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  it  is  a  tori'ent. 

The  period  of  winter  is  followed  by  a  warm  spring,  when  the  air,  instead  of 
showing  a  difference  of  only  3°  or  5°  between  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  indicates  28° 
and  30   of  difference. 

The  mountain  snows  are  rapidly  melted,  and  by  May  are  nearly  disappeared; 
then  the  streams  gradually  Ml,  the  volume  of  wat«r  becomes  less  and  less. 
Finally  they  shrink  back  into  the  mountains,  having  an  intermittent  flow,chiefly 
hidden  underneath  the  rivers  of  sand  which  fill  then-  beds.  Constant  and  rapid 
evaporation,  caused  by  the  thu-sfy  condition  of  the  heated  air,  renders  the  rerofuu- 
ing  waters  alkaline.  This  season  of  droughts  and  shrunken  streams  ^ves  way  in 
Jmy  and  August  to  a  second  wet  season,  one  of  copious  summer  showere.  The 
conditions  and  geographical  extent  of  this  rain-Ml  ai^e  not  known. 

Vast  masses  of  cloud  are  almost  daily  condensed  over  the  crest  line  of  the 
Sierra  Prieta,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  drift  eastward.  Similar 
storms  gather  along  the  Aztec  mountains  and  around  the  isolated  volcanic  cones 
of  the  upper  mesa.  This  discharge  of  rain  is  represented  to  be  very  rapid  and 
great,  and  as  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  display  of  lightning. 

The  course  of  these  storms  seems  to  be,  according  to  general  testimony,  from 
the  Sierra  Prieta  eastward,  and  from  San  Francisco  mountains  southward  and 
eastward,  over  the  MegoUon  mesa.  This  phenomenon,  of  almost  daily  occurrence 
during  July,  August,  and  early  September,  at  the  very  season  when  over  tlie 
greater  part  of  Arizona  plants  are  dying  of  thu-st,  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
vegetaljon,  redeeming  the  land  within  its  range  from  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  influence  of  this  season  on  the  streams  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expected, 
from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  discharge  is  chiefly  over  plains,  where 
its  irrigating  effect  is  seen  in  a  fine  crop  of  grass. 

Water  lor  steam  pmposes  in  the  mining  region  is  plenty,  if  used  economically, 
throughout  the  whole  Sien-a  Prieta,  but  all  placer  works,  except  single  rockers, 
must  be  suspended  during  about  half  the  year. 

Grass  Plains  kear  Pbescoti. — The  streams  which  rise  among  the  volcanic 
group  on  the  Colorado  mesa  join  those  from  the  Aztec  range,  and  have  excavated 
out  of  the  mesa  formations  broad  valleys,  whose  general  elevation  is  from  5,000 
feet  to  3,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  these  the  largest  is  known  as  the  Val  de 
China.  Williamson's  valley,  lying  north  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  is  also  connected 
as  an  arm  to  the  Val  de  China,  and  in  the  same  drains^  system  are  the  con- 
nected plains  between  the  Toato  and  Prieta  ranges.     Taken  together  they  form 
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ail  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  acres ;  add  to  tliia  about  300,000  acres  of  tliinly 
wooded  foot-liilla  surrounding  tbe  plains,  and,  like  them,  well  supplied  ivith  grass, 
and  we  have  a  region  of  grass  land  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 

In  the  coldest  winters  snow,  although  on  rare  occasions  quite  covering  this 
area,  never  lies  more  than  a  few  days. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  Apaches,  stock-raising  is  cot  possible,  but  if  the  mines 
should  half  come  up  to  the  wealthy  yield  which  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
mine  speculators,  both  civil  and  military,  this  vast  stock  range  will  be  a  most 
valuable  accessory  to  the  mining  settlements. 

The  grasses  are  all  of  the  kinds  known  as  bunch  grasses,  never  forming  turf. 
How  these  would  last  if  eaten  down  yearly  and  cropped  closely,  it  is  imposfable 


to  say. 
Wate 


ff  ater  is  not  abundant  over  these  plains,  but  the  immense  amount  of  drainage 
which  flows  beneath  their  surfiace  and  unite  to  form  the  west  fork  of  the  Verde, 
could  doubtless  bo  reached  by  wells  not  fer  below  the  surface. 

We  remainetl  aloft  on  the  Granite  mountain  two  days,  Februai-y  31  and  22, 
studying  carefully  all  the  topographical  features  within  the  range  of  view.  The 
night  was  comfortless,  with  a  wind  that  cut  through  oar  limited  supply  of 
blankets,  but  the  mild  temperature  we  found  on  regaining  our  camp  in  the 
valley  soon  thawed  ua  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  S4th  wo  started  for  Skull 
vallej'.  Our  road  curved  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountain,  through 
a  succession  of  low  spurs  and  intermediate  valleys,  the  former  covered  with  scrub 
oaks  and  chappaxal  plants,  and  the  latter  with  a  scattered  carpeting  of  dry  grass 
and  the  dead  stems  of  herbaceous  plants.  Continuing  on  the  curve  ^11  our 
direction  was  southward,  we  entei-ed  the  upper  end  of  a  long  belt  of  level  grass 
land  lying  under  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  called  Skull  valley 
from  the  number  of  crania  tho  Apaches  have  thrown  there. 

The  following  day  (the  25th)  was  devoted  to  a  fniitless  search  after  a  lost 
member  of  our  party.  The  26th  (Snnday)  was  likewise  spent  in  trailing  the 
missing  man,  and  by  nightfiall  we  determined  that  he  must  have  goift  to  Skull 
Valley  settlement.  Four  -of  ns  rode  down  there  at  midnight  and  foiind  that 
Brinley  was  safe  and  had  started  back  to  look  for  our  camp. 

A  little  after  sunrise  next  morning  we  met  the  wanderer  and  took  Lim  back 
to  camp.  Monday  Mr.  Gardner  and  I,  with  one  soldier,  climbed  a  bold  granite 
cone  north  of  our  camp,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  fine  topographical 
view. 

Near  us,  and  bordering  the  Skull  mountains,  lay  a  rolUng  belt  of  foot-hills, 
chappai-al-covered  and  roughened  by  outcrops  of  granite. 

Skull  Valley. — This  level  valley  is  approximately  20  miles  long,  with 
bottom  land  of  varying  width,  from  one-fourth  to  a  mile,  and  winds  between  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  on  the  one  side  and  a  range  of  granite  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks  on  the  other.  It  is  intersected  about  midway  by  a  cross  ridge  of 
granite,  which  has  acted  as  a  retaining  wall  to  the  accumulating  detritus  washing 
down  fi-om  the  mountain  sides  above  it,  damming  it  back  and  elevating  the 
northern  portion  of  the  valley  about  150  feet  higher  than  the  other.  The  mate- 
ria] of  the  noi-tliem  section  is  mostly  of  disintegrated  granite,  and  the  vegetation 
of  a  jKPor  character,  except  two  species  of  live  oak,  which  flourish  finely  and  ■ 
seem  always  to  like  a  granitic  soil.  South  of  the  granite  ridge  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  aou,  owing  to  the  presence  of  metamorpluc  (mal  pah)  rooks 
lying  west  of  the  bottom. 

Here  are  the  farming  settlements,  founded  on  a  deep  black  mould  of  great  fer- 
tility ;  with  a  climate  never  very  cold  nor  ever  intensely  hot,  they  jnay  hope  to 
accomplish  conaderable  agricultural  development.  The  waters  of  this  valley 
flow  southward  through  a  "ap  in  the  metamoi-phio  hills,  and  empty  into  Kirk- 
land  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

In  the  granite  hills  wliich  project  from  the  western  range  into  the  head  of 
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Skull  valley,  is  a  living  spring  that  contains  sufficient  water  for  a  large  camp, 
oven  in.  dry  seasons ;  good  bunch  gmss  wider  the  live  oaks  and  scattered  among 
the  chapparal  on  all  the  hills,  and  a  plenty  of  fli-o-wood,  make  this  au  attractive 

The  chain  of  granitic  hills  lying  west  of  Skull  valley  are  at  their  southern  end 
depressed,  and  finally  buried  beneath  sedimentaty  beds.  These  are  physically 
of  little  imporfariee,  except  as  being  the  divide  or  water  shed  between  ^rkland 
creek  and  the  Santa  Maria.  From  the  granite  cone  spoken  of  above  we  obtained 
our  first  near  view  of  the  great  and  interesting  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

It  aeemed  to  ns  at  first  Uke  a  confused  labyrinth  of  rock  ridges  piled  up  ono 
above  the  other  without  system  or  order,  but  a  further  study  from  several  other 
points,  overlooking  it  more  completely,  and  several  tramps  into  its  depths,  gave 
US  a  good  knowledge  of  its  structure.  Before  describing  this  singular  place,  I 
will  anticipate  our  ivork  a  little,  and  give  the  results  we  arrived  at  in  the  road 
reconnoissancc  up  to  the  Skull  valley  settlements. 

A  road  from  Prescott,  either  to  the  settlement  at  Wickenburg,  to  La  Paz,  or 
to  the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  Fork,  must  either  follow  the  present  road  to  Mint 
valley  and  around  the  northern  base  of  Granite  mountwn,  and  down  to  Skull 
vaUey,  maJcing  a  long  horseshoe  curve,  and  returning  in  a  distance  of  38  mQes 
to  within  ]  6  of  the  starting  point,  or  cross  the  high  range  directly.  We  explored 
two  passes  over  the  mountains,  one  directly  west  of  Prescott,  which,  from  the 
groat  accumulation  of  winter  snow,  would  be  quite  impassable  dnring  five  months, 
and  another  called  the  Indian  pass,  which  offers  great  facility  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road.  The  Apaches  rarely  foil  to  decide  wisdy  on  all  matters  of  trail; 
a  well-beaten  path  through  the  pass  attests  their  sagacity.  This  depression 
caa  hardly  be  over  1,000  feet  above  Prescott,  and  from  its  open,  exposed  natm* 
it  can  hardly  have  more  snow  than  the  valley  at  Fort  Whipple.  Approached 
from  the  Prescott  side,  the  pass  is  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  through  rolling 
wooded  countiy,  and  without  any  of  the  difficulties  o£  ordinary  inonntain  roads, 
A  good  covering  of  soil  and  generally  even  surface  leaves  little  to  be  done  beside 
occasionally  digging  out  stumps  or  picking  away  a  few  stones.  The  descent 
into  Skull  valley,  although  not  so  gentle  as  on  the  eastern  slope,  still  presents 
no  obstacles,  either  of  grade  or  rocky  surface,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  a 
small  expenditu:e.  A  road  through  here  would  be  always  passable,  and  would 
i-each  the  Skull  valley  settlements  in  about  1"?  miles,  saving  18  or  19  miles,  and 
reaching  the  valley  in  one  day  less  than  by  the  present  road. 

Having  reached  Skull  valley,  a  road  from  Prescott  to  Bill  Williams  Fork  must 
either  follow  the  present  lino  to  Date  creek,  or  else  cross  the  Skull  mountains 
below  Tonto  spring  and  keep  the  high  mesas  of  the  Santa  Maiia.  This  latter 
is  the  shortest  way,  and  wc  explored  it  to  determine  its  practicability. 

Febrnary  28  wo  crosse<l  the  divide  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp  No. 
4,  and  descended  gi-adually  among  rolling  chapparal-covered  hills,  following  the 
diy  tributaiy  of  the  Santa  Maria.  After  marching  about  four  miles  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  impassable  canon,  with  rugged  vertical  walls  of 
black  cellular  rooks.  In  the  bottom  were  chaotic  piles  of  angular  debris,  for- 
bidding a  passage  down  the  caSon,  even  had  we  found  a  place  to  descend.  To 
§>  around  the  head  of  the  caSon  would  only  lead  into  a  maze  of  deeper  ones. 
nr  only  way  was  to  keep  the  high  mesa  and  work  westward  parallel  to  the 
canon,  crossing  the  lateral  gorges  which  were  made  by  its  tributaiy  streams. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  forced  to  descend  to  a  depth  "of  fully  1,000  feet,  and 
at  an  angle  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  approach  of  a  wagon  road,  except  by  zigzag 
to  and  fro  at  great  expense.  Having  regained  the  opposite  summit  of  the  mesa, 
we  continued  southwest,  following  an  old  Indian  trail  sklrtiiie  the  borders  of 
the  canon.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is  thickly  strewn  with  blocks  and  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes  of  a  dark  brown  cellular  rock,  half  buried  in  the  eaith ;  their 
sharp  edges  cut  our  mules'  hoofs,  and  rendered  footing  exceedingly 
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Tbo  soil  foiTncd  by  the  decomposition  of  this  mal  pais  lock  forniB,  ivlien 
thoroughly  soaked  in  tho  wet  season,  a  remarkalilv  tenacious  miry  clay,  which 
alone,  even  if  there  were  no  difficult  cafions,  ivonld  at  times  make  a  road  qnite 


The  mulea  struggled  on  over  this  rough  table-land,  and  about  tlie  middle  of 
tlio  afternoon  brought  us  to  a  singular  depression,  where  we  found  water  and 
camped. 

Agi-amtecone  rose  out  of  the  iwa^jw/s,  and  all  around  its  base  the  strata  have 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a  round  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  cone  of 
1,500  or  1,800  feet  height.  Here  is  permanent  water  in  tanka,  and  a  good  camp 
ground ;  grass,  in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  kinds,  abounds  all  over  the 
neighboring  hills  and  mesas,  and  wood  enough  for  all  camp  purposes  may  be 
collected  from  the  shrubby  cedars.  Mr.  Gardner  climbed  the  cone  on  the  following 
day,  while  I  explored  the  caSions  and  tables  for  a  road  line. 

From  this  camp  we  made  a  number  of  pedestrian  excuraons,  getting  at  last  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  topography.  ■  Tlie  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  road  ai-o  all  of  them  of  a  nature  that  can  be  overcome,  but  only 
witli  a  very  great  expenditure.  Compared  with  the  very  small  gain  in  distance 
over  the  Date  Creek  road,  it  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  accidental 
character  of  the  ground. 

In  moving  our  camp  we  descended  into  a  cafion  which  winds  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  eonl'used  piles  of  granite,  tho  trail  doubling  and  twining  to  avoid  impass- 
able crags,  and  finally  emerging  on  the  edge  of  a  mesa,  from  which  a  steep 
declivity  of  about  a  thousand  feet  leads  to  the  rolling  country  bordering  the 
valley  of  Kirkland  creek. 

Thompson's  valley  is  a  circular  expansion  of  the  main  Kirkland  valley,  and 
is  of  topograpliical  interest,  as  its  present  water  system  is  divided  by  a  low,  flat 
spur,  a  half  di'aining  down  one  side  of  a  high  granitic  ridge  and  half  down  the 
other,  uniting  about  four  miles  below,  and  flowing  as  one  stream  into  the  Santa 
Maria. 

We  followed  the  dry  cafion  of  the  northern  branch,  keeping  the  narrow,  sandy 
bed  as  it  wound  back  and  forth  between  the  interlocking  spurs  which  jutted  fi^Dm 
high  granitic  lidges  on  either  side.  Tall,  monumental  plants  of  tho  Cerius 
Gigantlcus  Btoo<l  erect  among  the  debris  and  rock  ruins ;  their  shafts  of  fluted 
green,  leafless,  and  trimmed  with  thorns,  heighten  the  savage  aspect  of  the  defile. 

Tho  pass  opens,  after  four  miles  of  winding,  into  an  open  valley  lying  along 
the  Santa  Maria.  This  level  ai^ea  of  aliout  2,000  acres  of  sandy  soil  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  granitic  mountains,  through  which  the  river  in  its  westward 
course  has  cut  a  deep  gateway.  Upon  the  east  is  a  high  boundary  wall,  formed 
of  the  escarped  edge  of  the  mesa.    Here  we  camped  for  about  10  days. 

After  exploring  in  all  directions  as  far  as  we  could  on  foot,  Mr.  Gai-dner,  Mr. 
Brinley,  and  myself,  with  three  soldiers,  made  a  little  trip  northwestward,  climbing 
two  high  steps  of  the  mesa  system,  and  reaching,  after  two  hard  day^  fjamp,  a 
culminating  point  of  the  Aztec  range,  Thia  we  climbed  and  spent  two  days  on 
its  summit. 

Our  first  day  was  half  in  clouds,  half  in  sunshine.  Bitter  snow-storms,  which 
almost  hourly  swept  over,  accompanied  by  thunder,  completely  shut  out  all  view. 
These  alteniato  periods  of  cloud  shadows  and  sudden  bursts  of  dazzling  sun- 
light were  of  wonderful  picturesqueness,  but  they  rendered  our  work  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  second  day,  however,  was  of  that  peculiar  clearness  which  so 
often  sacceeds  a  storm  in  mountain  countiies.  The  immediately  surrounding 
region,  from  the  Mojave  road,  at  Fort  Eock  springs,  down  to  Date  creek, 
excluding  the  remarMble  basin  of  the  Santa  Maria,  was  in  plain  sight  and  in 
position  to  be  easily  studied  out.  The  great  plateau  is  not  broken  off  here  in 
one  high  bluif,  as  iu  the  Val,de  China  and  Yampai  valley,  but  descends  in  long 
slopes  and  broken  steps,  which  are  everywhere  cut  by  remai'kably  broken,  abrupt 
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caSons.  The  Santa  Maria  basin  was  itself  escavdted  by  aquaoeous  action  fi.'om 
one  of  these  steps,  awd  then  ia  a  Rubseqaent  period  of  mneh  greater  erosive 
action  was  deeply  gashed  do^vn  by  narrow,  converging  canons,  with  tabular 
ridges,  mere  tongues  of  land,  left  between  them,  so  that  the  former  surfece  of  the 
basiu  is  now  S,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  present  stream  beds,  and  only 
remains  in  the  form  of  mesa  peninsulas.  Among  these,  hero  and  there  rise  bold 
gi-anite  peaks,  of  generally  angular  outline  and  rugged  surface,  suggesting  the 
architecture  of  mighty  pyramids  from  the  solid  strata  which  have  long  ovei'- 
whelmed  and  hidden  them.  A  more  difKcult  region  to  travel  over  cannot  be 
imagined,  nor  one  which  presents  less  inducement  for  settlements. 

The  mesa  plains  are  indeed  well  clothed  with  grass,  but  they  are  hard  to 
reach  and  far  from  any  tillable  land  ;  besides,  the  dry  climate  and  scarcity  of 
water  must  always  keep  them  in  their  present  desolate  condition. 

The  great  streams  have  long  ago  shrunken  away.  The  torrents  which  escavated 
these  renmrtablo  c^ons  are  generally  now  a  mere  river  of  sand,  only  flowing 
during  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  on  the  nraghboring  hills,  or  rarely  in  summer, 
when  a  flense  storm-cloud  bursts  over  the  gulf  walls  and  pours  down  its  deluge. 

There  is  evidence  that  even  now  these  occasional  floods  sometimes  occur. 
"With  their  exception  the  streams  aremere  brooklets,  saturated  with  bitter  alka- 
line salts,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course  trickling  and  filtering  along 
the  bed  rock  under  a  covering  of  hot  sand. 

The  water-loving  cottonwoods,  by  deeply  rooting  themselves  on  the  margin 
of  these  river  beds,  where  they  can  drink  up  the  suhterranean  moisture,  manage 
to  live,  their  fresh,  vivid  green  contrasting  strongly  with  the  red-brown  rooks 
and  dusky  olive  vegetation  of  artemesia  and  larrea. 

From  our  station  we  could  trace  each  canon,  and  here  and  there  a  widening 
of  the  walls  would  open  to  view  the  lower  depths,  where  a  line  of  rich  green 
willows  and  cottonwoods  fringed  the  sandy  stream  bed. 

Northward  and  northwest  the  long  level  table  lines  are  broken  by  Cygnus 
and  Gemini,  two  lofty  snow-dad  motintains,  the  foi-mer  an  ui'egnlar  pile,  capped 
by  a  rongh-hewn  dome,  the  latter  a  symmetrical  cone  of  black  volcanic  material. 
Between  them  and  encircling  their  bases  is  a  slope  of  mesa,  furrowed  by  caflons, 
which  deepen  as  they  continue  westward  till  they  break  through  among  the 
mesa  steps  and  granitic  hills  of  the  aquareous  range,  uniting  under  its  western 
base  to  form  the  main  canon  of  Bill  Williams  Fork. 

This caBon  drains  the  wholeof  a longmeridianal  valley,  excavated  out  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  rock  between  the  two  p^allel  ranges,  the  Hnalapais  and  Aquarius. 

The  whole  view  is  one  of  desolation,  relieved,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  by 
vegetation — cedars  on  the  higher  mesas,  grasses  and  chapparal  plants  dotted 
over  the  rough  hill  slopes — ^yet  the  solid  rock  foundation  constantly  outcrops  in 
sombre  red  and  black  masses,  shattered  into  collosal  fragments  and  cut  down 
by  a  labyrinth  of  canons.  It  produces  a  picture  of  savage  nature,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  fieudlike  Apaches  who  make  their  dens  in  its  fastnesses. 

Beyond,  to  the  southwest,  lies  stretched  a  low  deseit  pl^n,  sloping  in  almost 
imperceptible  graduation  toward  the  two  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila.  Detached 
mountain  gi-oups  rise  here  and  there,  scored  down  by  deep  dry  gorges.  Eveiy- 
where  a  great  volume  of  sand  and  gravel  descends  from  their  mouths,  giving 
evidence  of  a  former  torrent. 

The  vegetation  is  sparse,  and  only  of  desert-loving  shnibs,  whose  ill-fiivored 
leaves,  together  with  the  cactus  thorns,  seem  typical  of  the  whole  region. 

Lynx  Okeek. — Writing  from  Prescott  in  1866,  Mr.  Ehrenberg  used  the  fol- 
lowing  language : 

We  may  esfely  say  Ibere  ia  a  oontjauons  range  of  gold-bearing  rock  ftom  near  Wickon- 
berg  lo  JU  miles  north  of  Prescott,  and  from  the  Lower  HasByumpa  to  the  Agna  Frio,  which 
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would  emlirace  au  area  of  at  least  1,000  square  miles.  The  contaiciDg  rock  Is  newly  the 
same  in  this  entile  secliou.  It  does  not  follow  Ibat  other  sections  east  and  southeast  arc  not 
metalliferous,  nor  does  it  angur  for  the  non-existence  of  other  metals  here  :  on  the  eontrary, 
lead  and  copper  ores  abound,  and  silver  has  been  found  to  some  extent ;  but  gold  predomi- 
nates, at  least  as  far  aa  known  at  present. 

Tlie  first  lode  upon  which  machinery  was  erected  was  tUe  Accidental,  upon 
Lynx  creek,  a  gold  vein  yielding  Bome  showy  and  beautiful  epeeinieiis  of  free 
gold — specimens  which  attracted  great  attention  in  San  Francisco.  The  ore 
crashed  by  the  email  mill  and  prior  and  subsequently  by  arraatras  averaged  about 
SlOO  per  ton.     The  vein  is  email,  varving  from  12  to  20  inches  in  width. 

Near  the  head  of  Lynx  creek,  which  has  been  worked  for  placers  tlu>jughout 
its  length,  say  12  miles,  is  a  hill  crowded  with  quartz  lodes.  This  is  known  as 
Eureka  Hill,  and  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  writing  (in  1866)  of  the  lodes  in  it  says : 

I  find  them  to  lie  of  the  same  decomposed  character  as  those  on  tlie  bill  below  the  Big  Bug 
mine,  only  showing  siiiphurets  in  abundance,  which  those  in  Big  Bngdo  not  as  jet.  I  can- 
not come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  tbeir  real  character.  More  ana  judicious  worlt  ia  required 
to  do  this.  There  are  a  great  many  veins  iiere  of  this  character — more,  indeed,  than  I  like 
to  see  i  still,  if  this  class  of  veins  and  ores  will  pay,"  by  all  I  can  see  and  what  I  can  hear  I 
can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  mountains  contain  an  extent  of  productive  quartz 
not  equuiled  iu  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Eureka  Lode  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  hill.  It  isalarge  vein,  and 
near  the  smrlace  showed  free  gold,  which,  worked  iu  anastras,  yielded  $60  per 
ton,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  of  80  feet  in  depth  sulphurets  predominate,  and 
it  is  the  belief  that  the  same  will  be  found  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  Lynx  creek 
lodes. 

The  Dead  Wood,  the  Titie,  tee  Mocst  Veenon,  the  Pointek,  the 
BoSTOS",  THE  Pine  Mountain,  and  other  lodes,  the  ore  from  which  has  been 
worked  in  aiTastras,  has  returned  from  $20  to  $80  per  ton.  Sixty  tons  of  the 
Dead  Wood  ore,  worked  by  arrastras,  yielded  $97  50  per  ton  in  gold. 

At  the  head  of  Lynx  creek  the  Senator  lode  is  a  large  silver  vein,  which  has 
worked  $60  to  the  ton  in  that  metal. 

The  Mountaikeer,  Braxdox,  Lyon",  Box  Elder,  Mokitoe,  and  other 
veins  show  gold,  and  have  been  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  in<licate  value. 
The  quartz  on  the  surface  is  decomposed,  and  the  gold  often  visible.  At  a  depth, 
as  a  role,  the  ore  abounds  in  sulphnrets.  Arrastras  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
testing  the  ore  from  some  of  these  veins.  The  headwaters  of  the  Hassyampa 
are  near  those  of  Lynx  creek,  and  the  quartz  lode  upon  the  Hassyampa  are  gene- 
rally held  in  good  esteem. 

The  Chase  Lode  is  agold  vein  prospecting  well,  and  believed  to  be  valuable. 

The  Benedict  Silver  Lode  has  a  shaft  upon  it  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

Good  silver  has  been  taken  from  the  McDougal. 

Sterling  Mine, — This  mine,  five  miles  nearly  south  from  Prescott,  and  near 
to  the  Hassyampa,  is  somewhat  noted.  Two  five-stamp  mills  have  been  erected 
upon  it.  The  ore  is  of  gold  sulphurets,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  profitably  by  any  ordinary  process,  and  the 
mills  have  been  idle  mnch  of  the  time.  Lately  a  San  Prancisco  gentleman  tried 
a  process  upon  the  ore  which  promises  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  believed  tho  mine 
will  prove  valuable.  The  vem  is  as  yet  irregular  and  uncertiun ;  but  compara- 
tively little  shafting  or  tunnelling  has  been  done. 

TheMontgomekYjOeteh",  AND  Guadaloupe  Mines,  further  down  theHas- 
syampa,  have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  yielded  some  fi:ee  gold.  They  ara 
difficult  of  access  at  present,  but  roads  might  be  made  to  tliem  without  great  expense. 

The  Leihy  Copper  Veins,  between  Prescott  and  Skull  valley,  show  that 
Central  Arizona,  no  less  than  Southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  river  country, 
is  rich  in  copper,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  attention  will  be  given  to  workiag  this 
ore  at  present.     There  are  some  fifty  veins  in  close  proximity  in  the  property 
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named,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Arizona  numeroua  copper  lodes  have  been 
located.     The  ores  are  oxides  and  snlphureta. 

Big  Bug. — East  from  Lynx  creek  some  four  miles,  and  from  Prescott  some  15 
miles,  is  the  Big  Bug  creek,  and  a  well-known  mining  district  bearing  that  name. 
Every  hill  in  this  rough  region  is  mineral  bearing.  The  placers  worked  upon 
the  creek  for  many  mOes  paid  well,  and  continue  to  pay  good  wages. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  epeat  some  days,  in  the  spring  and  snmmer  of  1866,  in  an 
examination  of  this  district,  and  thns  described  it  in  a  letter  written  in  May  to  the 
Alta  Calitbmian,  of  San  IVanoisco : 

The  veins,  in  part  of  (ho  disirict  at  least,  are  largp,  dislincl,  and  well  defined ;  in  the  other 
pacts  this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  any  cooelnsion  as  to  what  they  are,  aa 
no  work  whatever  has  been  done  on  tbem,  and  the  containing  rock  is  so  decomposed  and 
stained  with  osideof  iron  in  certain  parallel  zones  andmassesthatit  is  even  donbtfuV  whether 
they  are  veins  at  all ;  tliey  have  some  regularity,  nevertheless ;  and,  should  this  iron  stain 
be  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  (or  snlphatea)  of  iron,  then  tbere  is  hope  pf  numer- 
ous extensive  and  lasting  veins,  as  most  all  the  croppings  show  gold.  It  is,  however,  possi- 
ble that  this  rusty  slain  is  cansed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  in  the  sienito,  (or 
diotite,)  wbicl]  is  the  rock  in  which  all  these  veins  occur.  In  this  case,  not  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  this  second  series  of  veins.  lespact,  however,  that  a  few  of  these  also  will  prove 
good  and  permanent. 

First,  the  Galena  lode,  belonging  to  the  first  series.  It  is  a  fissure,  and  fine-looking.  large 
vein,  prospecting  and  opening  well.  Eight  men  are  at  work  here  in  two  shafts,  from  whijh 
abont  TO  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  up  to  dale,  (shafts  about  15  feet  deep  only.)  The 
Qaleaa  is  situated  on  the  mountains  about  two  miles  north  of  the  mill. 

Second,  the  Bi^  Bug,  situated  about  one-half  a  mile  from  tbe  mill,  also  on  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  boundary  separating  the  two  classes  of  veins.  Some  beautiful  ores  of  a  singular 
character  are  taken  from  Ihis'mine,  whicb  make  me  almost  believe  that  much  of  this  iron 
stain  is  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hornblende  rack,  and  not  by  iron  pyrites — 
at  least  not  always.  The  shaft  is  some  fifty  feet  deep,  bat  has  considerable  water  in  it,  which 
prevented  my  examining  it  below  at  present.  They  are  extracting  ore  from  two  small  levels 
some  three  feet  down.  The  lower  wall  is  very  firm,  but  (he  upper  consists  of  a  crumbhng, 
heterogenous  mass  of  the  same  material  and  segregated  masses  of  crystallized  hornblende. 
Tlio  fissure  in  which  the  ore  occurs  varies  in  width  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  the  ores  lie  in 
tbe  same  in  nests  of  various  sizes,  showingbytbeir  relative  position,  however,  the  probability 
that  at  one  time  they  have  formed  a  continuous  sheet. 

The  condition  of  the  hanging  ivall,  and  the  whole  combination  or  character  of  thcganguo 
or  vein  mass  make  mo  think  very  favorably  of  this  vein.  The  vein  mass  consists,  brst,  of 
tbo  ores  referred  to,  segregated  masses  of  recrystallized  hornblende,  decomposed  country  rock, 
with  large  and  small  tragmonts,  at  times,  of  the  latter,  and  quartz  enveloped  and  blended  with 
the  former  in  a  very  peculiar  mixture.  It  is  my  opinion  that  considerable  friction  has  been 
excited  at  some  time  on  the  walls,  by  which  tbe  upper  bas  been  shattered  and  broken,  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  whole  mass  has  been  reconsolidate^,  and  the  intervals  refilled  by 
rccrystallizatiou  of  hornblende,  iron  pyrites,  &c.  Even  the  ore  is  of  this  character,  goll 
generally  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  brown  crystals  of  iron  in  the  admixture  of  horublendo 
and  felspar,  and  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  even  sulphate  of  copper  in  small  quantities. 
The  veiu  can  be  traced  for  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  showine  principally  those  flush  walls  of 
hornblende,  with  ore  in  some  places.  As  the  sUafl  was  snnk  in  a  ravine  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  whoie  vein  has  been  so  much  shattered,  orwhether  this  was  confined  to  the  ravines 

Third,  the  EuKnia,  not  worked  now,  and  water  in  the  drift,  which  was  commenced  toe 
low  or  too  near  the  creek.  This  is  a  vehi,  consisting  of  iron  pyrites,  occurring  in  a  gangne 
of  calcareous  spar,  (or  talc,)  with  some  quartz.  Near  the  surface  the  iron  is  oxydized,  and 
the  gold  can  he  extracted  in  the  common  way.  The  iron  pyrites  will  require  concentration 
and  roasting.  I  can  say  nothing  of  this  vein  now,  further  than  that  it  seemed  to  be  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  worked  with  great  facility,  beingonty  one-half  mile  from 
the  mill,  and  on  nearly  the  sacoe  level.  Only  tbo  surface  ores  will  beavailablo  now,  of  which 
tbere  are  a  great  abundance.  If  these  will  pay  but  |I5  per  ton  the  mill  can  be  kept  running. 
At  this  writing  about  1,000  tons  of  the  Galena  ore  are  in  sight.  Five  hundred 
tons  have  been  worked  by  the  quaiia;  mill  erectetl  for  the  purpose,  and  although 
the  machinery  is  incomplete  the  yield  has  averaged  $25  to  the  ton  in  free  gold. 
There  are  several  shafts  and  tunnels  on  the  lode.  The  cost  of  shafting  has  been 
ft-om  $S  to  §140  per  foot.  Ordinary  wages  $75  per  month  and  board.  Wood 
costs  delivered  $5  per  ton.  The  Big  Bug  mine  is  of  a  similar  character ;  60 
tons  averaged  $30  per  ton.  The  ore  from  both  these  mines  contains  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  snlphurets.     The  Eugenia  is  at  places  10  feet  in  width. 
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Several  tons  worked  in  arrastras  gave  S25  per  ton  ;  some  as  liigli  as  $40.  At 
Buck  a  retom  as  tbis  tbe  Eugenia,  from  its  location  near  tho  mina  and  its  si^.c. 
mast,  if  continuously  rich,  paj  well. 

The  TicoTiDEROGA,  the  Chappaeel,  and  tho  Dividend  Mikes,  in  the  Big 
]!ug  district,  have  a  fair  reputation.  Thnty  tons  of  the  Chapparel  oi-e  worked 
at  the  Big  Bug  mill  gave  S22  per  ton  in  free  gold.  Sixty  tons  from  the  Divi- 
dend gave  $20  per  ton.  A  mill  tas  been  erected  npon  tbe  Ticonderoga,  .i  lode 
reputed  to  be  valuable,  but  little  work  has  yet  been  done. 

TUKKEY  Ceeek^  30  miles  southeast  from  Prescott,  is  more  noted  for  itssilvei 
than  for  its  gold  nunes,  A  mill  has  been  ei-ected  to  work  the  ore  of  the  Bully 
Bueno  lode,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment  it  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  Shafts  and  tunnels  show  tlio  lode  to  good  atlvnotage.  Tho  ore  ia 
of  a  curious  character,  that  upon  the  sm-face  being  gold  in  hornblende.  The 
Yahoo  mine  in  this  vicinity  promises  well.  The  Goodwin  is  a  silver  lode,  sliow- 
ing  some  choice  ore.  Specimens  taken  to  Califomiainl8G5  were  highly  praised. 
A  ton  or  two  worked  yielde<i  $300.  Tlie  Gross  gold  lode  in  this  district  has 
yielded  some  specimens  of  free  gold  of  rare  beauty.  The  Capital  silver  lode 
resembles  tho  Gfoodwin,  and  the  Eichmond  is  of  the  same  class. 

The  Bkadshaw  District  is  upon  the  upper  Aqua  Frio,  at  what  is  known 
as  Blaok  CaBon,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  60  miles  southeast  fi-om  Prescott. 
Ilere  the  Mexicans  for  several  seasons  worked  tbe  placers  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  in  1364  numerous  quartz  claims  were  taken  up.  Some  of  tho  ore 
reduced  in  arrastras  gave  a  retmn  of  $100  to  the  ton.  The  Great  Eastern,  the 
"Whito  Swan,  the  Uao,  Forks,  and  other  lodes  present  good  surface  indications. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  working  tbem.  Tho  Nopal  and 
Balienciana  lodes  have  been  worked  by  aiTastras,  and  some  showy  specimens 
have  been  extracted. 

Near  Given  mountain,  at  the  soutb  side  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  (fi-om 
which  the  foregoing  distiict  is  named,)  some  silver  lodes  have  been  located,  but 
not  yet  worked.  The  Mammoth  has  an  average  width  of  IS  feet,  and  has  been 
traced  for  two  and  one-half  miles. 

Pike  Plat,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bradshaw  mountain,  has  several  gold 
lodes.  The  Clinton  and  Minnehaha  have  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
;iO  feet,  and  tho  district  is  accounted  promising. 

Walkut  Grove,  one  of  the  best  farming  districts  in  central  Arizona,  is  upon 
the  Hassyampa,  30  miles  south  of  Prescott,  and  15  miles  west  of  tbe  mining 
disti^icts  jast  i-eferred  to.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  good  lodes.  Tho  most  noted 
ai'e  tho  Big  Rebel,  a  lode  of  considerable  size,  and  tho  Josephine,  ore  from 
which,  worked  by  aiTastras,  has  paid  $200  to  the  ton. 

At  the  Placentas,  between  "Walnut  grove  and  People's  mnch,  about  tho  time 
of  the  Weaver  gold  excitement,  some  gold  was  estracted,  and  tho  diggings  aro 
still  worked  by  Mexicans. 

Vulture  Mime. — A  German,  named  Henry  'Wickenburg,  with  several  com- 
panions, while  prospecting  upon  the  Hassyampa  late  in  1863,  discovered  a 
biitto  or  small  isolated  mountain  of  quartz,  at  a  point  somo  60  mUes  north  of  the 
Gila,  and  near  the  Hassyampa.  After  examining  it  closoly  they  found  ti-aces 
of  gold  bnt  attacheil  no  great  valae  to  the  ore,  and  all  but  Mr.  Wickenberg  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  oven  the  slight  trouble  of  posting  notices  claiming  the  lode, 
if  such  it  could  bo  called.  It  was,  howevei',  taken  up,  and  ia  now  tho  best 
known  and  most  profitable  mining  property  in  central  Arizona,  if  not  in  the  entire 
Territory.  Upon  the  discovery  claim  is  a  chimney  500  feet  long  and  400  feet 
wide,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  So  far 
as  tested  nearly  all  tho  rock  of  this  chimney  contains  gold.  1'ho  vein  proper 
is  39  feet  wide,  and  continues  the  same  at  tbe  depth  of  100  feot  from  the  surfitce, 
or  say  200  feet  from  tho  top  of  the  chimney,  the  depth  to  which  shafts  have  been 
sunk.     The  vein  runs  northwest  and  southeast.     The  hanging  ivall  is  of  por- 
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pLyry  rock ;  the  foot  wall  of  talcosc  slate.  The  vein  has  a  pitch  of  45°  to  the 
noi'thivest.  The  main  lode  is  all  of  quartz,  and  there  are  various  strata  on  each 
eide,  varying  fi:om  one  to  six  feet  in  width. 

A  20-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hasayampa,  "within  a  mile  of  tho 
town  of  Wickenburg,  where  the  ore  was  first  worked  in  aii-astras  by  Mr.  Wick- 
enbni^  and  others.  This  is  for  working  the  ore  from  the  discoveiy  claim  of  the 
Vulture,  which  is  now  tho  property  of  a  New  York  company.  Mr.  Cusenbary, 
the  superintendent,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  report  of  the  amount  of 
ore  worked  by  this  mill  to  September  1,  1867  : 

From  November  1,  1866,  to  September  1,  1867,  the  mill  crushed  4,834  tons, 
which  produced  S145,633,  an  average  of  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  gold  has  thus  far  been  found  free,  antl  occasionally  some  showy  Bpeeiraeos 
are  obtained.  The  absence  of  water  near  the  lode  now  renders  it  necessary  to 
work  the  ore  at  Wickenburg,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Thas  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation alone  is  $10  per  ton.  Wood  is  not  abundant  in  any  part  of  central 
Arizona  south  of  Prescott.  At  Wickenburg  it  costs  delivered  about  S8  per 
cord. 

The  Vultcke  is,  hoivever,  considered  rich  enough  to  pay  with  these  draw- 
backs, and  arrangements  are  now  making  for  the  working  of  other  clsoms,  and 
it  is  thought  that  all  will  pay,  although  some  have  hei'ctofore  considered  the 
chimney  or  discovery  claim  the  only  desirable  part  of  the  lode.  Two  thousand 
feet  are  claimed  upon  the  Vulture  vein,  and  several  other  lodes  of  a  similar 
cliaracter,  although  much  smaller  in  size,  have  been  taken  up  in  the  vicinity. 


General  Remaeks  on  Ce.\tkal  Arizona, — Central  Arizona  is  an  elevated 
country.  The  town  of  Prescott,  the  present  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  at  an 
altitude  of  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height  the  win- 
ter temperature  is  of  course  severe,  but  at  other  seasons  the  climate  is  perhaps 
the  most  agreeable  in  Arizona.  Above  Weaver  the  country  is  well  wooded  and 
watered.  The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  disconnected,  but  the  soil 
is  rich,  and  at  most  points,  although  there  are  early  frosts,  fine  crops  are  produced. 
It  is  estimated  that  3,000  tons  of  com  will  be  produced  this  season  within  a 
circle  of  50  miles  of  Prescott.  Vegetables  of  nearly  every  kind  grow  luxn- 
riantly.  At  a  reasonable  outlay  good  roads  may  be  made  through  the  most  for- 
midable mountain  ranges,  and  the  coontry  offers  many  fecilities  for  mining.  The 
want  of  success  to  this  time  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  the  mines, 
but  to  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  refractory  character  of  the  ores  of  most  of 
the  lodes  thus  far  opened.  The  mills  erected  having  been  intended  only  for  the 
working  of  free  gold  have  not  been  suited  to  sulphurets  and  rebellions  ores. 
When  proper  machinery  is  provided  the  lodes  of  central  Arizona,  or  a  number 
of  them,  mil  probably  repay  development.  It  is  estimated  that  ordinary  ores 
may  now  bo  worked  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $7  per  ton.  Only  American  labor 
is  to  be  had,  which  is  more  costly  than  most  of  that  employed  in  southern  Arizona 
and  upon  the  Colorado,  but  at  the  same  time  more  effective, 

EEMA.EKS  OK  THE  Terrixoey. — In  southern  Arisoua  and  upon  the  Colorado, 
excepting  at  the  highest  points,  work  is  usually  suspended  in  the  summc.-  months. 
In  central  Arizona  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  sun  is  seldom  oppressive.  The 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  at  110°  on  the  Colorado,  whea  it  rose 
to  but  65°  in  and  about  Prescott.  The  nights  in  the  mountains  throughoat  the 
Territory  are  cool  at  all  seasons.  Snow  falls  in  central  Arizona,  but  escepting 
in  the  higher  mountains  it  usually  remains  but  a  few  hours.  Of  the  fonr  wintera 
since  the  whites  occupied  the  coontry,  but  one  has  been  severe. 

Arizona  is  far  richer  in  agricultural  lands  than  is  generally  supposed.  To 
those  wlio  have  traversed  the  desert  regions  only,  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
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fo  talk  of  fine  farms  .nnd  gardens,  but  with  tlioso  who  have  seen  the  products  of 
tlie  fertile  valleys,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  their  value.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  holdly  asserted  that  no  one  of  the  mineral-hearing  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  is  richer  in  mineral  lands  than  Arizona,  while  its  climate  is  acknowledged 
by  all  who  have  tested  it  to  be  unsurpassed  upon  the  western  continent.  The 
pastoral  resources  of  the  Territory  deserve  mention.  Grasses  of  every  nutridous 
variety  abotind,  and  cattle  and  sheep  may,  whenever  the  hostile  Indians  are  over- 
come, be  raisetl  with  comparatively  no  outlay.  Southern  Arizona  is  especially 
rich  in  grazing  lands,  and  were  its  mines  to  prove  worthless,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  it  must  eventually  become  irapoi-tant  as  a  pastoral  country,  and  support 
a  large  population,  furnishing  cattle  not  for  the  Territory,  but  for  Calilomia  and 
New  Mexico. 

Below  Prescott  and  upon  the  Colorado  atlobe  is  used  for  building,  and  is  per 
liaps  better  suited  to  the  climate  than  any  other  materia).  At  ftescott  -ind  in 
the  surroonding  mining  districts  timber  is  used,  and  laf«ly  brick  of  an  excellent 
character  have  been  made  in  Prescott. 

The  pine  of  central  Arizona  grows  to  a  medium  size,  and  much  of  it  la  n^mous 
The  oak  and  black  walnut  do  not  obtain  a  great  size.  Pine  lumber  cut  by  a 
steam  mill  in  Prescott  is  furnished  at  $30,  S60,  and  $100  pei'  1,000,  according 
to  thcqnality,  Themesquite  and  cottonwood  of  southern  Arizona  and  the  Colorado 
famish  good  rafters  for  the  adobe  sinictures,  and  the  mesquito  is  famed  as  a 
superb  firewood.  About  Tucson  and  Tuhac,  and  many  of  the  mining  distncts, 
it  is  abundant. 

The  Territory  offers  two  natural  and  inviting  routes  for  conrinental  railroads 
That  by  the  32d  parallel,  over  which  the  Butterfield  or  southern  overlmd  stage 
soivioo  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  prior  to  the  i-ebellion,  is  too  well  known 
to  i-eqnire  coioment.  That  by  the  35th  parallel,  explored  by  Beal  and  AVhipplo, 
is  scarcely  leas  practicable,  and  is  for  mucL  of  the  distance  well  snpphed  with 
limber  and  coal,  and  through  a  promising  agricultural  and  mining  region.  Both 
these  rentes  possess  advantages  over  those  farther  north,  and  it  is  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  passed  over  them  with  care  and  observation  tliat  they  must 
both  soon  be  traversed  by  the  iron  horse. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  the  Territory,  (1S64,)  a  chapter  was  incorpo- 
rated providing  for  "  the  registry  and  government  of  mines  and  mineral  deposits," 
and  it  at  first  met  general  favor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Territory,  but  practice 
proved  it  to  be  cumbersome  and  annoying,  and  in  1866  it  was  repealed,  and  a 
pimple  act  passed,  leaving  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  .amount 
of  work  to  be  performed,  and  all  details  connected  with  the  taking  up  and  hold- 
ing of  claims,  to  the  <Ustrict  organizations.  But  few,  however,  of  the  districts 
enforce  rules,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  attention  will  be  given  the  matter 
until  the  congi-esaional  mining  law  is  enforced  here.  The  land  officers  who  are 
to  see  to  its  execution  have,  it  is  reported,  been  appointed,  and  will  soon  open 
their  offices.  The  congressional  act,  so  fai-  as  understood,  is  much  liked,  and 
considered  liberal  even  by  the  large  class  who  have  always  opposed  any  legis- 
lation by  Oongi-ess  regarding  the  mineral  lands, 

A  simple  segregation  act,  of  which  the  folloiving  is  a  copy,  was  adopted  by  the 
last  legislature : 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  eegregation  of  mining  cl^nis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  That  whenevpr  any  oco 
or  more  joint  owners  or  tenants  in  common  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  mineral-bearing  ledges 
or  claims  may  desire  towork  or  develop  such  ledge  or  claim,  and  any  other  owner  or  owners 
thereof  shall  fiui  oi  refuse  to  join  in  said  work,  after  due  notice  of  at  least  30  days,  given  hy 
publication  in  one  newspaper,  printed  in  the  county  in  whicli  said  ledges  or  claims  are 
located,  and  if  none  be  printed  in  said  county,  then  in  any  newspaper  printed  in  the  Territory, 
Eaid  notice  to  have  publication  in  four  successive  weeks  of  said  paper,  said  nther  owner  or 
owners  may,  upon  application  to  the  district  court  of  the  district  wherein  the  ledge  or  claim 
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is  Bituatefl,  cause  the  inturests  cf  said  parties  so  refusing  to  bo  set  a 
inafter  get  fnrtli. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  mineral-beariDg  ledge  or  claim,  after  the  expiraUoa 
of  said  30  days'  notice  having  been  given,  may,  if  t)iB  jjarty  or  parties  notified  fail  or  refuse 
to  join  in  tie  working  or  developing  a^d  ledge  or  claim,  apply  to  the  district  court  of  the 
district  nberein  Ibe  ledge  ot  cl^m  may  be  situated,  for  a  partitJon  or  segregalion  of  the  inte 
rest  or  interests  of  the  party  or  parties  so  failing  or  rcfiisiQg  to  join. 

Sec.  3,  The  party  or  parties  so  applying  shall  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  said  parties  have 
been  duly  notified  in  accordance  with  secdon  one  of  this  act,  and  that  said  party  or  patties  have 
failed  or  refused  to  join  in  said  work,  allof  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  applying;  and  upon  snch  application  being  made  the  clerk  of 
said  court  shall  post  a  notice  at  the  ofiice  of  the  county  recorder,  and  in  two  other  conspicnoas 
places  wifbin  the  district,  stating  Iho  application,  and  notifying  the  parties  interested,  that 
unless  they  appear  within  60  days,  and  show  good  causa  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
should  not  be  ^ranted,  that  the  same  will  be  granted  if  good  cause  can  he  shown. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  expiration  of  said  GO  days,  if  the  party  or  parties  notified  do  not  appear  and 
show  good  cause  why  the  prayer  of  tho  petitioner  shoald  not  bo  granted,  the  court  shall 
appoint  two  commissioners  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  segregate  the  claims  of  tho  parties  so 
refusing  to  join;  and  in  case  they  do  not  agree,  they  to  choose  a  third  party;  and  said  com- 
missioners sbftll  make  a  report  in  wriUng  to  said  court,  who  shall  issue  a  decree  in  con- 
formity with  said  report,  wjiich  ehall  be  final,  eicept  appeal  be  taken  (o  the  Sopicmo  Court 
nithin  30  days  after  issnance  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  tho  county  of  Tavapai. 

Sec.  G.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  with  tho  provisions  of  this  act  arc  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discovery  and  location  of  lodes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development.  The  reader  may  wonder  why 
lodes  ofiering  such  rich  surface  indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not 
been  extensively  worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Territory,  being  oif  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  without  seaports, 
must  be  first  offered.  Next  the  fienffish  Apache,  tlie  most  difficult  Indian  upon 
tho  continent  to  overcome,  and  nest  the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  dlg^gs, 
or  the  lack  of  water  for  their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
r-accrs  that  bronght  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaio,  and  Montana. 
Had  those  countries  been  without  such  indacements,  their  growth  would  probably 
have  been  as  slow  as  that  of  Arizona. 

After  some  years  readence  here  the  writer  is  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  while  there  is  much  to  contend  ivith  in  Arizona,  there  is  much  to 
contend  for,  and  that  despite  all  the  drawbaeks  and  discouragements  the  Terri- 
tory will  yet  command  a  large  and  prosperous  population,  and  abundantly  repay 
the  government  for  the  outlay  reqmred  to  reserve  it  &om  the  savage. 

Besides  tire  minerals  already  refen'ed  to,  there  are  indications  of  the  existence 
of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  tlie  Territoir.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides 
is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel  have  been  found  near  the  Big  Bug  creek.  Plati- 
nam  (metallic)  is  shown  in  the  plaeei-s  of  tho  Blaok  canon  or  Bradshaw  district, 
on  the  Agua  I^io.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The  geolo^st  of  Lieu- 
tenant Parks's  United  States  coloring  expedition  reports  the  discovery  of  large 
beds  of  gypsum  upon  tho  San  Pedro.  A  lode  of  cinnabar  was  located  several 
years  since  10  miles  southeast  of  I^a  Paz,  and  named  the  Eugenia;  copper,  silver, 
and  quickalver  are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination,  but  the  lode  is  not  large. 
Rich  cinnabar  float  has  been  found  upon  the  Mohave  and  Prescott  road,  about  50 
miles  from  the  Colorado.  Lime  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantities 
near  Prescott  and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  It  is  now  extensively 
used  in  building.  Lime  coml  exists  in  the  Adelphi  mine,  Mineral  hill,  Williams 
Fork.  It  is  found  in  immediate  connection  with  the  richest  carbonates  and  oxidea 
of  copper.  The  Salt  mountains  near  Callville,  and  a  few  miles_  east  of  tho  Col- 
omdo,  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Arizona.  The  deposits  of 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crystallized  salt  are  very  extensive,  and  no  salt 
is  Buperior  for  table  or  geneml  use.     In  the  vicinity  traees  of  coal  have  been  dia- 
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coveieil,  and  jjartie^  tnga^^efl  iii  exploration  are  ijmfe  confiilont  tbat  large  quan- 
tities will  lie  IbanJ.  Tliere  ia  a  report  of  the  iliacovery  of  coal  upon  tlie  San 
Pedro. 

The  folly  of  intruating  mining  operations  to  inexperienred  and  impru- 
(lowt  men  has  been  well  illustrated  in  Arizona.  In  tho  sonthem  country  and 
upon  the  Colorado  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
foolish  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In  one  instanco,  after  the  outlay  of 
SI,000,000,  the  company  abandoned  work  without  enough  having  been  done  to 
ascertiwu  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  true  vein.  In  many  cases  the  whule 
capital  of  the  owners  lias  been  frittered  away  in  unnecessary  buildings,  improper 
machinery,  and  large  remuneration  to  unworthy  agents,  men  who,  next  to  the 
Apache,  have  by  their  recklessness  obstructed  the  progiiiss  of  the  eountiy,  and 
prejudiced  capitalists  against  fnrther  investment  in  it. 

Thus  far  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  there  have  been  more  failures  in 
superintendents  than  in  mines  in  Aiizona;  indeed  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
no  lode  properly  opened  and  economically  and  systematically  worked  has  failed 
to  pay.     This  is  ti-uo  in  the  main. 

In  southern  Arizona,  and  upon  the  Colorado  river  bottoms,  irrigation  ia  neces- 
sary. In  central  Arizona  tho  seasons  are  defined,  and  at  many  points  good  crops 
have  been  raised  without  irrigation,  the  r^ns  furnidiing  sufficient  moisture.  These 
occur  mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  are  frequent  showers 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  wint«r  months. 

The  friendly  Indians,  Pimas,  Mariwpas,  and  Papagoes,  below  the  Gila,  raise 
large  quantities  of  excellent  wheat,  and  the  whites  engaged  in  farming  upon  the 
Gila,  the  Santa  Cmz,  the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita,  raise  corn,  barley,  and 
wheat.     Some  six  flouring  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory. 
31 
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UTAH    TERRITORY. 


GENERAL   FEATURES. 

The  bonndaiies  of  tliia  Territory  have  been  ohang'ed  a,  number  of  times  until 
its  fonn  approaches  a  rectangle.  Ita  length  from  north  to  south  ia  about  345 
milea,  and  ita  breadth  about  320  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  110,000  eqaare  miles. 
Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  is  rapidly 
inci-easing. 

The  W asatch  i-ango  of  mountains  divides  tie  Territory  diagonally  northeast 
and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the  northwestern  being  much  larger  than  that  lying 
to  the  southward.  The  Wasatch  range  is  high  and  rugged.  Its  lofty  summits, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  probably  have  an  altitude  of  11,000  or  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and  elevated  range  surronnded  by 
countries  rich  in  gold  and  silver  we  should  expect  to  lind  those  metals.  But  so 
fai'  as  is  known  no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  teen  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  tlic  northeast  and  southwest,  and  it  may 
be  considered  problematical  whether  any  mines  of  those  metals  will  be  found  of 
great  richness  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory 
are  a  number  of  small  ranges,  on  the  Gfoshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  con- 
tain mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
Of  its  capabilities  for  navigation  compararively  little  ia  tnown,  though  so  far  as 
explored  the  reports  are  unfavorable.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Green, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Territory.  On  the  north,  Goose  and  Holmes's  creeks  run  into  Snake  river, 
but  all  the  interior  streams  empty  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Bear  rivei-  and  the  Jordan  empty  into  Halt  lake,  besides  many  largo  creeks  and 
numerous  smaller  ones. 

Salt  lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and  40  miles  wide,  and 
contains  several  islands  of  considerable  size,  somo  of  which  are  partially  covered 
with  timber,  A  steamer  is  now  being  built  for  the  pnipose  of  shipping  the  tim- 
ber fi-om  these  islands,  for  the  use  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  and  boat  navigation  is  sometimes  danger- 
ous. Until  the  present  time,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  test  its  capabili- 
ties for  navigation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  on  thia  lake  will,  at  somo 
future  period,  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  water  is  extremely  salt.  An 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  over  23  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  ao  indication 
that  it  has  liad  no  outlet  to  the  sea  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that  compared 
with  other  regions  the  fall  of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  loss,  and  the 
evaporation  greater,  tlian  elsewhere.  The  ocean  represents  the  average  saline 
impregnation  of  the  world  produced  by  rainfall  and  evaporation.  By  comparison 
with  this  standard  solution  wo  can  judge  which  is  in  greatest  excess,  rainfall  or 
evaporation.  On  the  hills  whicli  smTound  Salt  lake  arc  marks  of  an  ancient 
beach  about  300  feet  above  its  present  level.  From  the  depth  to  which  these 
shore-marks  have  worn  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  large  amounts 
of  debris  brought  down  by  streamsand  deposited  at  that  elevadon,  it  is  evident  that 
this  level  of  the  lake  must  have  remained  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable 
the  lake  onco  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean;  and  fi-om  the  &esh- water  tertiary  fos- 
sils found  at  Bear  rivoi-,  and  at  other  points,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  con- 
tiuned  fresh  water.  Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  but 
as  the  water  grew  salt,  they  gradually  perished ;  and,  so  far  as  has  been  observed, 
it  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 
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Tlie  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sur- 
rfniyiclc<t  by  high  mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on  tlie  ivest,  the  Wasatch  range 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircln 
it.  The  wind  coming  irom  any  qnarter  has  its  moisture  absorbed  in  passingover 
the  mountains.*  The  absence  of  vegetation,  the  effect  of  this  extreme  aridity, 
also  aggravates  the  dronghte.  The  cultivation  of  these  valleys  hy  covering 
them  with  crops  and  trees,  may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and. 
it  is  not  nnlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  lake  will  be  per- 
manently higher  than  it  ia  now.  As  the  small  rain-fell  at  present  is  dno  to  the 
environment  of  mountains,  the  infensnce  ia  that  in  foimer  times  they  did  not  exist, 
and  that  this  lake  is  older  than  tlie  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facta. 

The  course  of  the  wind  in  past  ages  was  mainly  fi:om  the  west,  as  it  is  now. 
This  ia  shown  by  the  deeper  ahore-marks  found  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the  lake — 
a  fact  general  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  the  eoutheaatern  portion  of  California. 

Utah  lake,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide.     The  water  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  aa  Little  Salt  lake,  Sevier  lake,  and  Goshoat. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  Territory  was  in  1846,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  by  a  band 
of  Mormons.  Omng  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  advantages, 
the  gi'owth  of  this  communitj  has  been  very  rapid  for  a  population  devoted  to 
agricultm-e.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Calitomia  and  the  large  emigration  ^^hich 
it  induced,  jiaasing  through  this  place,  greatly  stimulated  trade  and  made  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  advent  of  the  United  States 
ti'oops  under  OolonelJohnson,  andthediscovery  of  silverin  Nevada,  and  of  gold 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  produced  rfmilai  results. 

These  markets  are  now  nearly  or  quite  closed,  and  trade  in  the  Territory  ia  more 
depressed  than  since  1850.  This  may  cause  the  people  to  turn  their  attention 
to  mining,  a  pursuit  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived  from 
agricultm*.  The  favorable  notice  taken  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  mines  on 
the  east  side  of  Green  river  is  evidence  in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  from 
foreign  countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adnlt  population  are  of  foreign 
birth.  Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about  19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
beautifully  laid-out  town.  Tlie  streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  clear  water 
mnning  on  each  ade.  Tlie  carriage-ways  are  separated  frxim  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  reireshing  appearance  in  summer  to  the  way-worn 
traveller  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  private  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood, 
are  perishable,  but  the  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are 
durable  and  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seating  10,000  people. 
Tlie  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous  i-ows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of 

'Lorin  Blodget,  in  his  Report  on  the  Climatology  of  the  United  Stales,  says:  "The 
Basin  !eg:ion  as  a  wholo  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  one  of  periodical  i^na  north  of  the  35th 
pai-allel,  however  deficient  the  quantity  is,  and  however  abortive— as  it  may  be  said— the 
rains  are,  as  regards  Tegetation  and  practical  climatobgy.  Tho  rain  of  Bummer,  from  the 
middle  of  June  forward,  is  practically  valueless  io  cultivation  for  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt 
I^^ake,  and  the  flourishing  settlements  there  are  sustained  by  irrigation.  Cultivation,  woald 
clearly  require  this  aid  everywhere,  and  as  the  winters  are  not  available  in  bringing^  crops 
forward  aa  in  California,  irrigation  may  not  be  dispensed  with  aa  it  may  be  there.  It  is  anlm- 
portant  to  many  of  the  best  crops  of  California,  wheat  among  tbem,  that  there  is  no  rain 
whatever  in  summer,a  since  they  are  so  far  advanced  in  tbe  mild  winter  Ibat  tbe  summer  is 
only  requisite  to  ripen  them.  But  in  no  part  of  tbe  Basin  is  this  adaptation  practicable,  so 
far  as  known.  The  extent  of  summer  required  is  similar  to  that  of  like  latitudes  in  tlie 
*i  destructive,  if  irrigafipn  is  impracti- 
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orcLaids  and  goidens  in  tlie  lieai't  of  the  city,  and  the  incombustible  nature  of 
the  houses,  give  a  conntry  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  almost  unknown. 
The  small  size  of  the  S&rme  is  favorable  to  high  cultivation.  As  a  conseqnence, 
the  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  valley  is  ander  better  cultivation  than  amy  re^on 
west  of  the  Rocki^  mountains,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  system  of  inigatiou  is  excellent  and  extensive.  Fanners  in  the  eastern 
States  might  learn  much  Lore  that  would  be  valaable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the 
Deseret  Agricultaral  Society  of  January  11,  1866,  it  appears  that ''  there  have 
been  constmcted  277  main  canals,  in  length  amounting  to  1,043  miles,  102i-ods, 
at  a  mean  ividth  of  5  feet  C  inches,  and  a  mean  depth  of  8  feet  3  inches,  which 
water  133,919  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $1,766,939,  and  that  there  is  in  com-so 
of  constnaction  canals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  8900,000." 

Ogden  is  a  flonrishing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  ranks  nest  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  population  and  importance. 


SECTIOX    II. 
MINES   AND    SII^MNG. 

In  the  spur  of  tlie  Wasatch,  on  ttie  east  side  of  Salt  lake,  gold  has  been  found 
in  very  minute  quantities.  Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  about  $2  per  ton.  The 
mountains  at  this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.     The  country  rode 


is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 
The  thermal  springs  in 


I  springs  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  possibly  mines  of  value  may  be  fonnd  in  this  spur  of  the  mountain. 

MlMEKSviLLE. — The  western  part  of  the  territory,  adjoining  Nevada,  ao  far  as 
known,  is  the  richest  in  metals.  At  Minersville  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which 
contMn  some  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  mines  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  90 
feet.  At  this  point  the  copper  predominated,  and  the  worlting  of  the  mine  for  lead 
was  suspended.  The  lea!d  was  smelted  to  supply  the  tenitory.  While  lead  pre- 
vailed working  of  the  mine  was  remunerative.  No  effort  was  made  to  recover 
the  silver,  although  in  many  countries  this  would  have  been  profitable.  By  open- 
ing the  mine  at  other  points,  no  doubt  lead  ore  of  the  same  quality  as  that  worked 
conld  be  obtained.  The  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  copper 
ores  of  this  district  is  sufficientto  justify  tho  conclusion  that  the  working  of  these 
mines  will  be  a  soirrce  of  profit  at  some  futm-e  day. 

Rush  Valley. — This  district  abounds  in  veins  containing  argentiferous 
galena  and  copper.  In  1865  there  was  considerable  excitement  about  these 
mines.  Companies  were  organized  by  officers  of  tho  army  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  some  developments  were  made.  Smelting  works  were  erected  at  the  mines, 
but  the  smelting  failed  to  extract  the  metal  m  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  in  a  new  country,  rendered  opera^ 
Uons  very  costly.  Silver  occurs  in  galena  in  the  same  irregular  manner  as  in 
quartz.  Many  suppose  that  if  a  vein  of  galena  assays  well  in  one  part  it  will 
do  tlio  same  in  all;  an  erroneous  idea,  as  miners  frequently  find  to  their  cost. 
When  transportation  is  cheaper,  fuel  more  abundant,  and  labor  cheaper,  these 
mines  will  doubtless  ho  valuable.  At  present  no  pwfit  is  likely  to  bo  derived 
from  working  tliem. 

Coal. — 1  he  eastern  pait  of  the  territory  contains  lai-go  seams  of  coal.  As  it 
has  been  found  as  fai-  south  as  Pahrant^at  and  at  San  Pete,  it  is  not  improbable 
it  abonndsin  many  pai-tsof  tlie  Green  River  valley.  Tliat  said  to  be  from  San 
Pete  is  a  firm  bituminous  coal,  considered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  ilocky  moantains,  but  its  quality  must  be  thoroughly  proved  in  large 
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amounts  before  it  am  be  pronounced  equal  to  tlie  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsyl- 

Thc  coal  from  Pabranagat  is  found  about  300  miles  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
City;  that  ft-om  San  Pete  120  miles  south.  About  SO  miles  east  from  the  city 
coal  is  found  very  abundantly.  These  discoveries  tend  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  coal  exists  in  large  quantities  in  tlie  Tenitory,  As  soon  as  a  market  is  opened, 
the  demand  can  be  supplied  &om  these  coal  fields.  Giving  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the  western  part  of 
"Utali,  where  most  of  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  must  be  smelted,  coal  will 
in  time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite. — The  most  Interesting  discovery  in  this  connecticn  is  antbi-aeito 
coal.  Scientific  men  have  long  been  seeking  in  vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the 
Itocky  mountains.  It  has  recently  been  found  on  Green  river.  An  old  iron-worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is  identically  the 
same.  The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  bnm  with  a  flame.  When  used  in  a 
blacksmith's  forge  it  gives  an  intense  heat.  This  article  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  required  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  beyond  computation.  Branch  railroads  will  fol- 
low, and  these  coal  fields  wiU  eventually  be  opened  np.  The  number  of  coal 
seams  visible  along  the  canons  in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  tbem 
are  of  lai^e  size;  some  ave  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Gccasionally  they  can  be 
traced  fom-  or  five  miles.  They  aio  so  numerous  and  easily  found  that  tbe  inhab- 
itants do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  such  an  abundance 
of  valuable  coal  deposits  In  Nevada  or  Oalifomia  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah 
appears  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depres- 
sions are  slight ;  consequently  in  mining  for  coal  it  is  probable  few  faults  will 
bo  found.  The  great  number  of  veins  near  the  surface  will  famish  that  article 
for  years  to  come  without  deqi  mining  or  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  for  hoist- 
ing or  pumping.  If  the  coal  fields  on  Green  river  should  prove  as  estensivo  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  there  Is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  Jo 
the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  at  Pabranagat,  as  well  as  useful  In  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Colora<lo  rivei-.  A  thorough  explora,fion  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah, 
Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  estabhsh 
the  font  that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  extent  the 
vaet  dcpoats  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Ieoit. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  it, 
but  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing  refractory  in  this  ore  lo  render 
smelting  difficult  with  skill  and  the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron 
will  always  be  large  in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  other  point  of 
production  renders  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a  large 
agricultural  population,  labor  will  be  cheap.  In  every  point  of  view  Utah 
appoara  to  have  better  labilities  for  the  production  of  iron  than  any  of  tho  adjoin- 
ing States  or  Territories.  The  profit  on  agiicultural  pursuits  will  become  less 
every  year,  for  many  years  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and  Terri- 
tories will  soon  raise  their  oivn  stock  and  grain.  With  the  exception  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  they  are  now  doing  it  to  a  great  extent,  bo  that  there  will 
bo  only  a  home  market  Jot  the  produce  of  Utah.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  mannfactures.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  industry  they  ai-e  already  actively  engaged. 

Sait. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for  home  consnmp- 
tion  and  export.  When  the  railroad  is  completed  it  will  probably  pay  to  trans- 
port this  ai-ticle  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  salt  is 
so  cheap  and  abimdant  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

Soda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Tenitory.  When  labor  and 
freight  are  cheaper  this  will  probably  be  an  article  of  export. 
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COTTOim'OOD  Casoh  is  about  27  miles  southeast  from  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the 
Wasatch  mouDtaiuB.  It  contains  several  silver  mines.  A  Mr.  Hirst  is  ranging 
two  furnaces  there  at  present.  They  are  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  results 
are  satisfectory,  Httst  thinks  his  ore  ivill  yield  S200  to  the  ton.  He  lias  a 
Cferman  to  manage  his  works,  who  is  reputed  fo  be  skilfal.  Tho  veins  occur 
in  limestone,  and  ore  exists  at  the  surface  in  abundance.  Tliis  is  a  valuable 
lead-mining  district.     Tho  ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

Geneeal  Conclttsiotis. — The  Territory  of  Utah  will  undonbtedly  become 
in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It  possesses  a  great  variety  of 
resources.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions existing  there  at  present,  nono  can  deny  that  its  population  is  industrious 
and  enterprising.  A  people  who  have  redeemed  the  deserts  by  a  vast  system 
of  inigation,  bmlt  up  cities,  inaugurated  an  excellent  school  system,  established 
maaufactures  of  nearly  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  opened  up 
roads  in  every  direction,  and  supplied  the  minera  of  the  adjacent  Ten'itories  for 
several  years  with  their  products,  cannot  fail  to  acliieve  a  condition  of  high 
prosperity  in  the  future.  Contact  with  their  neighbors,  who  entertain  views 
antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will  remedy  the  evils  under  which  they 
now  labor.  As  they  become  more  intelligent  the  impolicy  of  isolating  them- 
selves from  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  apparent,  and  their 
patience,  industiy,  and  seK-reliance  will  be  turned  to  good  account. 
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MONTANA. 

S  ECTIOS    I. 

AEEA  AND  POPTILATION— SIOUNTAINS  ASU  VALLEYS— GEOLOGICAL  FEA- 
TURES—VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS  AND  AGKICULTUBAL  LANDS— TIM- 
BER   CLIMATE.  AND  NAVIGABLi:  WATERS. 

Montana,  the  most  recently  oi^anized  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
is  second  only  to  California  in  the  production  of  gold.  Embracing  within  ita 
limits  the  range  of  the  Eocky  Monntains  and  the  heads  of  tiro  of  the  greatest 
rivers  that  wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  countries  to  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Temtory  may  justly  claim  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Golden  Summit."  Extending  from  the  45th  to  tbe  49th  paxallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  27tli  to  the  39th  meridian  west  fi-om  W^ingt«jn,  it  con- 
tains an  area,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commisdoner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  of  143,776  square  miles,  (92,010,040  acres,)  bounded  by  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude,  except  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  comer,  where  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  the  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Eoot 
mountains.     The  population  is  about  32,000.* 

Mountains. — In  this  Territory  the  most  striting  geographical  feature  is  tho 
great  range  of  tho  Bocty  mountains,  extending  350  miles  from  its  southern  to 
its  northern  boundaiy,  and  in  width  over  200  miles.  Tliis  range,  with  its  spurs, 
occupies  fully  half  the  Territory.  The  main  chain  of  mountains  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  different  ranges,  as  the  Bitter  Eoot,  which  is  the  highest  and  the 
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TliB  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  in  liis  report  of  18(57,  makes  the  following  estimate; 

"  1  may  be  safe  in  estimating  the  entire  population  at  40,000,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
thnt  it  ^rill  reach  G0,O(XI  in  1863  should  there  be  no  Indian  troubles  along  the  overland 
voutes.  *  «  «  The  class  of  ciUzeus  who  are  coming  into  the  Territory  are  gpnerally 
those  who  intend  making  ic  tbeir  homea.  Hence  man;  families  are  coming  and  Eettling  up 
the  different  valleys.  The  farming  population  U  fast  increasing,  and  a  great  number  of 
miners  find  it  profiiablo  to  derote  their  time  lo  aRticultore." 

The  reports  of  the  county  assessors  for  1865  and  IS66  do  not  iva,iTaQt  the  belief  that  the 
increase  ha^  been  so  rapid.  My  opinion  U  the  population  at  this  time  does  not  exceed 
ftj,000.— J.  E.  B. 
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most  westerly,  and  tlie  Rocky,  Wind  Eiver,  Big  Ilom,  and  Belt  ranges.  All 
of  these  have  a  trend  northwest  and  southeast,  and  all  contain  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  height  has  not  heen  determined,  hut  it  is  probahly  fiom 
10,000  to  14,000  feet,  the  highest  peak  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  great  extent  of  mountain  rangCH  causes  the  condensation  of  a  large  amount 
of  moistnre  from  the  atmosphere,  which  falls  principally  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Gradually  melting  during  the  warm  season,  it  thoroughly  saturates  the  earth, 
inducing  a  fine  growth  of  grass  and  timber  thronghont  the  moontain  regions.* 

The  Territory  is  divided  by  these  ranges  into  a  number  of  basins,  and  their 
spurs  subdivide  each  basin  into  n  number  of  valleys,  which  conbun  nearly  all 
the  towns  and  settlements,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  agricultural  as  'well  as 
nearly  all  its  mineral  resources.  Tho  monntaina  are  greatly  abraded  by  the 
agencies  of  rains,  fi'OBts,  and  glacial  action,  leaving  them  smooth  and  much  less 
rocky  and  precipitous  than  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon,  or  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California.  The  Bitter  Root  is  tho  most  nigged  and  continuous  in  its  height. 
The  other  ranges  are  full  of  low  passes,  with  none  of  those  lofty  peaks  that  are 
found  farther  sonth  in  Colorado. 

All  the  mountains  appear  to  be  old  and  weather-worn,  and  almost  at  the  very 
summits  of  the  highest  ranges  beds  of  gravel  containing  placer  gold  have  been 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  neighboring  peats.  Thus  placer  mines 
are  found  on  the  mountain  top,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  placer  gold  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  foot-hiUs,  In  the  northern 
part  of  tlie  Territoiy  the  mountdn  regions  have  been  prospected  only  snfSciently 
to  prove  the  existence  of  gold.  T\ie  hostiUty  of  the  Indians  has  prevented  a 
thorough  exploration,  or  any  permanent  worlung  of  the  mineral  deposits.t 

*  The  foUowioe  from  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Narralive  describes  the  conntrj  westward  from 
the  main  riige  ot  tbo  Bitter  Root  mountains.    It  is  applicable  to  a  large  area  of  Montana : 

"  The  eotintr}'  alon^  the  Rockj  moDntains  for  several  hnndred  miles  in  length,  and  about 
60  wide,  is  a  bigh  level  pl^n,  in  all  its  parts  extiemelj  tertjle,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  a  growth  of  tall,  long-leaved  pine.  This  plain  ia  chieflj  intermpted  near  the  streams 
of  water,  where  the  Lilts  are  steep  and  loftj',  bnt  the  soil  is  good,  bein;;  unincumbered  1>J 
much  stone,  and  possesses  more  timber  tban  tbe  level  conntrj.  Under  shelter  of  these  hills 
the  bottom  lands  skitt  tho  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  thonah  narrow  and  contined,  are  still 
fertile  and  rarely  intrndated.  Hearty  the  whole  of  this  wide'Spread  tract  is  covered  with  a 
profosion  of  grass  and  plants  which  are  at  this  limoashighas  the  knees.  Among  these  are 
u  variety  of  esculent  roots,  acquired  without  much  difficulty,  and  jieldiog  not  only  a  nutri- 
tions bat  a  verj  agreeable  food.  The  ^r  U  pure  and  dry,  tho  climato  quite  as  mild  if  not 
milder  than  tho  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  SEates,  and  must  be  equal!;  health}', 
for  alt  the  disorders  which  we  have  witnessed  may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  diet  than  to  any  intemperance  of  climate." 

tProfessor  G.  C.  Swallow,  formerly  State  geologist  of  Missouri,  says,  in  a  late  letter  fo 
Goveroor  Smith : 

"Veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  nearly  all  the 
explored  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory;  and  placer  gold  is  as  widely  distributed. 
Many  of  the  gulches  have  proved  vastly  rich,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive.  So  far  as 
discovered,  these  veins  come  to  the  surface  on  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valloys  and 
canons,  and  some  of  (hem  cut  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops.  A  large  portiOQ  of  the  lodes 
are  true  veins,  cutting  through  granite,  sjenite  porphyry,  trap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende 
slate,  talcose  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  sandstone,  and  Umestane.  These  lodes  varj  in  thick- 
ness from  a  mere  line  to  50  and  60  feet.  Tho  gangue  orveinroek,  called  quartz  by  tbe  miner, 
is  very  variable  In  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  lodes  it  is  usually  whitish  quartz,  moreor 
less  ferruginous,  often  nearly  all  iron.  In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzlte ;  in 
a  few  it  Is  syenitic,  pyrites,  hombloude,  calc  spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper.  Tellurium 
and  micaceous  iron  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  the  silver  lodes  the  iron,  so  abundant  in 
the  gold  veins,  ia  often  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  gangue. 

"  The  gangue,  in  many  of  the  copper  veins,  is  made  up  of  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc  spar, 
brown  spar,  and  oxides  of  iron.  Many  thousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been 
already  discovered  and  recorded,  and  many  of  them  more  or  less  developed.  It  is  true  here, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  dlsiricta,  that  a  large  port  of  the  lodes  mscovered  cannot  bo 
profitably  worked  by  the  molhoda  usually  adopted  innew  mining  regions;  but  many  of  those 
which  cannot  now  be  worked  with  profitable  results  will  become  valuable  when  experience 
has  proved  the  beat  methods,  and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices." 
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Tlie  geology  of  3Io)itana  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  Itoclfv  mountains 
are  cliitSy  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  anrl  synite,  and  may  bo  pretty  certainly 
assigned  to  the  Ai-zoic.  Captain  John  Mullaii  gives  the  following  genor^ 
description  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  their  geological  formation  : 

LwoliiDg  back  upon  our  route,  we  saw  we  had  followed  Bitter  Root  river  to  its  head, 
which  we  found  from  ils  mouth  to  be  95  miles  long,  flowing  Ihrough  a  wide  and  beautiful 
valley,  whose  soil  is  fertile  and  produclive,  well  timbered  with  the  plno  and  Cottonwood,  bnt 
whose  chief  charftcteristio  and  capability  is  that  of  gracing  largo  herds  of  cattle,  and  afford- 
ing excellent  mill  aites  along  the  DUmerous  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains.  The  country 
thence  is  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  and  its  fork,  to  the  range  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating these  waters  from  those  of  the  Snake  river,  or  the  south  branch  of  Lewis'  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  and  is  also  fertile,  but  its  characteristic  feature  is  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  for 
any  purpose,  the  willow  and  wild  sage  being  used  for  fuel  along  the  whole  route.  The  geo- 
logical formation  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  The  capability  of  this  broad 
area,  however,  for  grazing  is  excellent.  •  •  »  ipjjg  whole  country  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  beds  of  mountainous  ranges  or  ridges,  with  their  intervening  valley  s,  allof  wh  ch 
are  well  defined  and  marked,  the  decomposition  and  washings  of  the  rocks  of  the  monnta  ns 

fiving  character  to  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  which  may  be  termed,  as  a  general  thing  fertile 
he  geological  formations  along  tbo  Jefferson  fork  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  1  mestone 
and  conglomerate  tock.  From  (he  range  called  the  Snake  river  divide,  the  whole  character 
of  the  country  is  completely  changed,  flero  the  geological  formation  is  basaltic  and  volcan  c 
principally.  None  of  the  numerous  streams  and  rivulets  flowing  from  the  mounta  na  alo  l 
the  route  we  travelled  emptied  into  the  Snake  river,  but  either  sunk  into  the  ground  orforn  ed 
small  lakes  in  the  broad  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  groand  in  most  plaees  is  forn  ed  pnn 
ci pally  of  sand,  and  where  large  beds  of  basalt  are  not  fonnd,  the  ground  is  of  a  dry  al  orb 
in^  nature,  through  which  the  water  sinks,  at  times  bursting  out  again.  It  was  some  vhat  n 
gular  that,  for  60  miles  above  Fort  Hall,  along  the  main  stream  of  Snake  river,  we  d  d  not 
cross  bat  one  (libutary,  and  that  coming  in  from  the  south,  while  none  came  in  from  the  north , 
all  of  the  streams,  as  before  mentioned,  either  forming  lakes  or  sinking  into  the  grouud. 
This  section  is  also  noted  for  the  great  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the-  immense  plains  of  wild 
E.ige,  which  Is  so  abundant  that  it  merits  tbo  name  of  the  Eage  desert  of  the  mountain.  It 
extends  for  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  forming  an  immenae  ocean  of  prairie,  whose 
samoncsa  is  only  broken  by  the  "  Three  Buttes  "  of  the  valley,  which  rise  like  islands  in  the 
aeain  this  broad  and  barren  area.  (Report on  theconstruction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort 
Walla-Walla  to  Fort  Benton.) 

Vegetable  Pkoducts, — In  the  fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well,  and  good  crops  are  produced.  Rye  and  buckwheat  would  also 
flonrish,  but  Indian  com  would  probably  fail.*    Potatoes  grow  in  the  greatest 

There  are.  however,  a  very  large  numberof  large  and  rich  lodes  which  will  yield  large  profits 
even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  materials.  Some  of  the  lodes  of  both  gold  and  silver 
will  rank  among  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  annals  of  mining.  In  regard  to  the  want  of 
success  in  some  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  Territory,  it  may  be  said  thai  such  partial 
failures  are  incident  to  all  miningregionSjparticnlarljiin  the  early  operations  of  new  regions. 
Montana  is  particularly  exposed  to  delays  of  success  tram  its  remoteness  from  machine  shops, 
where  the  machinery  nsed  may  be  altered  and  repaired  to  suit  the  exigencies  constantly  arising, 
lint  all  these  hindrances  to  immediato  and  full  success  in  quartz  mining  operations  will  soon 
be  removed.  They  are  obviona  toall  acqnaiuled  with  the  business,  and  are  auchas  will  natu- 
rally pass  away.  Better  mills  are  being  put  np,  better  lodes  arc  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
better  management  is  secured,  and  the  owners  of  qnarla  property  are  offering  better  facilities 
to  those  who  wish  to  work  their  mines ;  capital  is  seeking  this  source  of  wealth,  and  good 
financiersareoperalingin  Montana  mining  property.  Theplacerminesarenotyieldingsomuch 
as  at  some  former  periods.  Many  new  localities  have  been  discovered,  and  large  sums  have 
been  expended  in  conducting  water  to  favored  localities,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  placers  will,  the  coming  year,  yield  manj;  more  millions  to  the  hardy  toilers  who 
have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this  "golden  harvest,"  The  quartz 
mining  operations  are  now  in  a  better  condition  to  secure  success  than  ever  before,  and  the 
men  who  have  discovered  and  pajtially  developed  the  silver,  gold,  and  copper  lodes,  have  been 
long  inured  to  disappointments  and  hardships,  and  will  not  yiijd  to  any  ordinary  obstacles  i 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  10,000  of  such  earnest,  skilful,  hardy  men  will  achieve  mag- 
nificent results  in  such  a  £eld  as  the  mines  of  Montana  present, 

•Professor  Swallow  says:  ''The  results  already  obtained  from  herding  and  the  culti- 
vation of  our  own  rich  valleys  are  such  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire 
success  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  ono  of  the  finest  stock  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  All  the  more  important  domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remaik- 
nhly  well.  Horses  and  mules  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy  and  kept  in  better  condition 
on  the  native  grasses,  hay  and  grain.     As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  in  the  valleys  and 
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perfection,  and  tbeir  flavor  if  not  superior  is  equal  to  that  of  any  in  America. 
The  residents  of  Montana  believe  that  their  potatoes  aio  euperiot  in  dryness  and 
mealiness  to  any  in  theworW,  Ireland  and  CiJifomia  not  excepted.  Beets,  peas, 
onions,  cabbages,  encumbers,  radishes,  parsnips  and  turnips  grow  finely,  while  in 
the  warmest  valleys  melons  and  tomatoes  come  to  maturity.  Bitter-root,  a  small 
plant  flowering  in  Jnne — ^the  root  three  Indies  long,  one-fourth  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  very  oiten  forked — grows  in  many  of  the  Itoeky  mountain  valleys,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Bitter  Boot  valley.  It  is  a  fiivorite  article  of  food  for  the 
Flatliead  Indians,  who  dig  it  in  May,  and  diy  it  so  that  it  will  keep  for  years. 
Very  nutritious,  but  extremely  bitter. 

Camns,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  Indians,  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  tlie  wild  plants.  It  is  abundant  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  a  bulbous  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  grows  in  low, 
swampy  lands,  having  a  sweet  gummy  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Besides 
using  it  largely  when  fresh,  the  Indians  boil  it  and  afterwards  dry  it,  so  as  to 
preserve  it  for  years.  If  cultivated  it  might  become  a  valuable  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. 

Qallah  is  another  singular  article  of  food  used  by  the  Indians.  It  is  the  root 
of  a  plant  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  grooving  in 
the  moist  land  alon^  the  banks  of  the  streams.  When  raw  it  is  poisonous,  but 
when  cooked  in  a  kiln,  a  process  occupying  several  days,  it  tmns  to  a  blaek  color 
and  resembles  tobacco  in  taste  and  smell,  and  is  equally  ofiensive  to  people  not 
accustomed  to  it.* 

on  the  soirouaaing  fool-hills  without  hay  or  graft.  The  ralleys  famish  a  large  area  of  natu- 
ral meadows,  whoso  products  are  equal  io  quantity  and  quality  to  (hoaa  of  the  cnltivatcd 
meadows  of  the  middle  States.  Beef,  fattened  on  the  native  pastures,  ia  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  produi/ed  in  tho  couuliy.  The  small  jrtains,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
produce  as  large  an  average  yield  as  in  tlie  most  favored  grain-producing:  Slates.  Of  the 
native  fruits,  we  have  choke  cherries,  service  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  btnebenies, 
raspberries,  and  straw herries  can  be  cultivated  as  successfully  as  in  the  New  England  Stales. 

"All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  rutabngas,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  the  most  valuable  gardeu  vegetables,  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of  the  valleys.  Five 
species  of  pine,  two  of  flr,  one  of  spruce,  and  two  of  cedar,  grow  on  tho  mountains,  and  in 
the  mouutam  valleys  and  cuiions ;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and  willows,  on  the  streams 
and  in  the  moist  valleys. 

"The pines,  firs,  spruces,  and  cedars  furnish  an abundanceof  good  timber  for  building, 
mining,  and  farming  purposes.  The  purest  waters  flow  everywhere  in  cool  springs,  monn- 
tfiiin  streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear  rapid  rivers.  Hot  and  mineral  springs  also  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  BeautifiU  lakes  and  magnificent  faUs  and  cascades  are 
unmerous  in  the  mountains." 

'  Professor  A.  K.  Eaton,  in  a  recent  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  sajs  of  the 
agricultural  resources  and  climate  of  Montana : 

"In  a  Territory  so  far  removed  from  the  groat  grain-prodncingStates,  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion beating  upon  our  future  welfare  is  that  as  to  our  ability  to  become  self-sustaining  iu  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  our  success  thus  for  is  not  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee 01  our  ability  to  nuso  all  the  cereals,  root  crops,  &a.,  requisite  to  support  a  largo 
number  of  inhabitants,  a  consideration  of  the  geolo^cal  and  topographical  formation  of  the 
country  and  its  climatic  characteristics  would  of  itself  demonstrate  that  the  soil  cannot 
fail  to  furnish  all  that  is  ossential  to  the  subsistence  of  au  unlimited  population. 

"  Our  valleys  are  very  broad,  ran^ng  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  made  up  of 
rich  bottom  lands  and  level  or  gently  undulating  plateaus.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  generally  differ  in  their  geological  character.  On  one  side,  gmuite  and  its  allied  primi- 
tive rocks,  by  the  disintegration  of  which  valleys  have  been  supplied  with  tho  alumina  and 
alkaline  silicates  so  necessary  to  an  incixhaustible  soil ;  on  tba  other,  ranges  of  secondary 
limestone,  sandstone,  &c.,  that  have  furnished  the  additional  constituents  of  a  soil  of 
unequalled  richness.  The  want  of  rain  to  irrigate  the  lands  is  the  only  apparent  difficulty, 
and  nature  has  provided  for  this  in  the  conformation  of  the  country.  Xijiog,  as  these 
plateaus  do,  nearly  level,  the  mountain  streams,  which  are  frequent  and  never-failing,  aro 
readily  turned  from  their  courses  and  made  to  wind  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  upon  tho 
outer  limits  of  the  table  lands,  and  thence  distributed  over  almost  every  foot  of  arable  land. 
This  mode  of  irrigation  has  its  decided  advantages  over  that  of  the  natural  rain  storms  of 
regions  nearer  the  coast,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  farmer.     In 
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TiMBEE, — Pine  is  l)y  fw  the  must  abundant  timber.  Tite  nest  is  &.  The 
Cottonwood,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  is  the  only  other  tree,  and 
it  is  used  only  for  firewood,  and  occasionally  for  logtonses.  Mountain  mahogany 
is  the  only  hard  wood  that  grows  in  the  Ten-itory,  and  this  is  only  a  shrab.  None 
of  the  valuable  hard  woods,  as  hickory,  maple,  or  ash,  grow  in  Montana, 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Montana  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  the  New  England  States.  It  retards,  or  entirely  prevents,  placer  mining 
for  about  half  the  year;  and  until  quartz  mines  are  opened,  so  that  the  minera 
can  be  employed  during  the  long  winters,  they  must  remain  idle  mncli  of  their 
time.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  years.  TTio  winter  of  1863-63  was  so 
mild  tliat  placer  mining  was  continued  with  scarcely  an  interruption  the  entire 
year.  Snow  genei'aUy  falls  to  a  great  depth,  so  that  commimieation  in  the 
higher  districts  is  somewhat  irregular  and  Tincertmn  during  the  winter.  In  the 
valleys,  where  the  altitude  is  less,  the  climate  is  milder.  In  Deer  Lodge  and  the 
Gallatin  and  Madison  valleys  stock  continues  in  good  condition,  throughout  the 
year,  without  hay  or  grain,  the  grass  being  abuniint  nearly  all  the  time.  Mon- 
tana is  a  remarliably  healthy  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  pecidiar  diseases 
inddent  to  the  climate.  In  the  towns  the  great  majority  of  deaths  are  either 
accidental  or  the  result  of  \ '  ' 


a  Territory  nearly  four  times  as  lai^je  m  the  Slate  of  New  York,  we  have  hundreds  of  tliou- 
Bands  of  acres  of  land  of  this  description,  ayailaljle  whenever  tlie  growth  of  the  country  may 
demand  its  cnltivittion. 

"No  disquisition,  however,  is  necessary  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  or  its  origin.  Facts 
demonstrate  beyond  qnestion  tho  self.sastaining  character  of  the  Territory  in  an  agricultural 
poiut  of  View,  Flour  to-day  is  almost  its  cheap  as  in  the  great  grain- producing  regions  of 
the  east,  and  this  has  been  brongbt  abont  by  the  cultivation  of  limited  patches,  here  and 
there,  of  these  broad  lands.  Our  table-lands  and  the  slopes  of  our  foot-hills,  without  irriga- 
tion, famish  the  tnost  abundant  pasturage;  the  epccies  of  grass  flourishing  spontaneously 
being  of  the  most  nutritious  character,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  east. 

"The  peculiarities  of  our  climate  deciaod  a  passing  remark.  The  great  wind  currents 
that  start  from  the  distant  sea-coast  regions  laden  nitli  moisture,  deposit  it  in  beneficent 
showers  on  (heir  way,  and  reach  ourinWd  mountain  regions  with  scarcely  a  drop  to  moisten 
our  thirsty  soil ;  still  this  deprivation  proves  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  gives  us  an  atiuo- 
Bphcie  comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  makes  oar  severe  winters  more  endurable  than 
even  those  of  lower  latitudes.  Our  lowlands  aro  eften  almost  free  from  snow  during  the 
whole  season,  and  cattle  graze  and  grow  fat  on  the  grasses  of  our  valleys  during  our  long 

•'  The  climate  is  indeed  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  cf  any  that  I  have  personally 
ever  known:  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  altitude  cf  the  valleys  is  about  one  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lying  between  45°  and  49"  north  latitude." 

*  Captain  Mutlan  says  in  his  report : 

' '  The  temperature  of  Waila-Walla,  in  ilP,  is  similar  to  that  of  Washington  city,  in  38° 
latilnde :  that  of  Clark's  Fork,  in  48",  lo  that  of  St.  Joseph,  Missonri,  in  latitude  41° ;  that 
of  the  Bitter  Eoet  valley,  in  46°,  is  simitar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  in  latitude  40°,  with 
abont  the  same  amount  of  snow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  daya  of  intense  cold, 
about  the  same  average  temperature.  This  condition  of  facts  is  not  accidental,  but  arises 
from  the  truths  of  meteorological  laws,  that  are  as  unvarying  aa  they  are  wonderful  and 
nseful.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1853,  which  Ispentinthesemountains,  my  attention  was 
called  (o  the  mild  open  region  lying  between  the  Deei  Lodge  valley  and  Fort  Laramie, 
where  the  bntfalo  roamed  in  millions  through  the  winter,  and  which,  during  that  season, 
constituted  the  great  hunting  grounds  of  the  Crows,  Blackfeet,  and  other  mountain  tribes. 
Upon  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  I  learned  from  the  Indians,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  my  own  esplorationa,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  hot  springs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  that 
hot  geysers,  similar  to  those  of  California,  eiisled  at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone ;  that  this 
lino  of  hot  springs  was  traced  to  the  Big  Horn,  where  a  coal-oil  spring,  similar  in  all 
respects  lo  those  worked  in  western  PennsylvaniaandObio.eiists,  and  where  lam  sanguine 
in  believing  that  the  whole  country  is  underlaid  with  immense  coal  £elds.  Here,  then,  was 
a  feature  EufGcient  to  create  great  modifications  of  climate,  not  local  in  its  effect,  hut  which 
even  estenda  for  several  hundred  miles  from  [he  Ked  Buttes,  on  the  Platte,  to  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia. 

"A  comparison  of  the  altitude  of  the  South  pass,  with  the  country  on  its  every  side,  with 
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Navigable  Waters. — Although  Montana  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers 
carrying  laige  bodies  of  water,  the  great  altitude  of  the  Territory  indnecs  such 
rapid  carrents  as  to  prove  serious  obstaclea  to  navigation.  On  the  western  slope 
the  rivera  ai-e  unnavigablo  for  anything  except  rafts,  small  boats,  and  canoes, 
their  courses  being  continually  intemjpted  by  shoals,  rapids,  and  falls.  On  the 
eastern  elope,  the  Missouri  has  a  light-draught  steamboat  navigation  of  over  300 
miles  to  Fort  Benton,  and  steamboats  liavo  ascended  nearly  to  the  Great  Falls, 
situated  about  50  miles  above.  Fort  Benton  is  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
whole  Territory,  and  even  to  this  point  navigation  is  very  uncertain.  In  dry 
seasons  tlie  -wafer  is  scant  on  the  shoals,  and,  as  the  banks  are  unsettled,  the 
boats  have  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  by  cutting  wood.  In  many  places  wood  is 
vety  scarce,  and  has  to  be  earned  on  the  ba«lts  of  men  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Vexatious  delays  are  the  result.  Every  year  the  wood  is  getting  scarcer  and 
more  difficult  to  procure.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians  also  renders  navigation 
perilous  at  this  time. 

Coal  is  found  some  distance  below  Fort  Benton,  When  mining  for  this  article 
is  carried  on  extensively  it  will  probably  supply  the  steamers  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  brown  or  lignite,  probably  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  is 
found  in  veins  of  large  size,  traceable  in  the  banks  of  the  sti-eams  for  long 
distances.* 

Mullan's  pass,  further  lo  Ihe  north,  may  be  useful  in  this  connection,  Ttie  South  pass  has 
an  altitude  of  7,489  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlio  Wind  Kivor  chain,  to  its  nortb, 
rises  till  it  attains,  at  Fremont's  peak,  an  elevation  of  13,570  feet,  while  to  the  north  the 
mountains  inciease  in  altitude  till  they  nitain,  at  Long's  peak,  an  elevation  of  iri.OUO  feet; 
while  the  plains  f  o  the  cast  have  an  elevation  of  6.00O  feet,  and  the  mountains  to  tbe  ivesl, 
forming  tbe  east  rim  of  the  great  basin,  have  an  elevation  of  8,334  feet,  »aii  the  conntry 
between  it  and  tbe  South  pass  an  elevation  of  6.234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
bighest  point  on  tbe  load  in  Ibe  Summit  line  at  Mullan's  pass  has  an  olovation  of  6,000  feet, 
ivEcb  is  lower  by  1,489  feet  than  ihe  Soath  pass. 

"The  high  ranee  of  the  Wind  River  ciaio  elands  as  a  curvilinear  wall  to  deflect  ai 
tbe  currents  of  the  -■ ' "   - -    ..     . 


s  they  sweep  across  the  continent.  (By-the-by,  whence 
le  of  the  Wind  River  chain?)  All  their  slopes  are  well  located  to  reflect  back 
the  direct  rays  of  the  beat  of  tbe  sun  to  the  valleys  Ibat  lay  at  tbeir  bases.  These  valleys, 
already  warm  by  virtue  of  the  hot  springs  esisting  among  tbem,  receive  this  accnmulativa 
heat,  which,  driven  by  the  new  cnrreuts  of  cold  air  from  the  plains,  rises  and  moves  onward 
in  Ihe  form  of  a  river  towards  (he  valleys  of  the  Rochy  mountwns,  where  it  joins  the  milder 
current  from  the  Facjiic  and  diffuses  over  the  whole  region  a  mild,  healthy,  invigorating-, 
and  useful  climate."    (MuUan's  Report,  pp.  53,  B4.) 

Therraotnclrical  data  furnished  by  J.  L.  Corbctt,  cinil  evgineer,  Virginia  City,  Montana. 

1S65, — Mean  reading  during  the  moutb  of  December 5°.22  above  zero. 

leGH. — Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  January 27°  " 

18C6.— Mean  reading  during  the  month  of  FebruMy 22°  " 

Mean  during  the  three  months,  18°  above  zero, 

18C6,— Mean  during  December 31°  " 

]867.— Mean  during  January 23°.73  " 

1867, — Mean  during  February 26°  " 

The  mean  during  March,  1867,  isunknown,  as  only  the  coldest  days  were  registered,  which 
were  as  follows:  March  II,  at  7,30a,m.,  0°;  at  8.30  a.m.,  5°;  at  Ip.m,,  1°;  at  6  p.m., 
12";  at  10  p.m.,  18°,  or  below  zero.  March  12,  at  7a,m.,  18°;  at  JOa.m.,  J2°;  at  5p,m., 
6°;  at6p.ro.,  16°;  at  9.15  p,m„  22°.  March  13,  at  7  a.m., 24°;  at  1  p.m.,  10°,  or  above 
zero  ;  at  lO  p.m.,  3°,  or  above  zero.    Weather  moderate  altowards, 

Twenty-foar  degrees  below  zero  is  the  greatest  cold  experienced  during  the  past  three 
winters  at  this  place.  Mean  during  the  winter  months  for  ihe  past  two  winters,  32'^  above 
zero.  Mean  of  barometer  reading,  2.440  inches;  altitude,  5,481  feet;  boiling  point,  202° 
FahreDheiC  ;  tatitudo,  45'^  27' 35" ;  longitude,  about  111"  17'. 

'  The  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  in  his  report  for  1867,  sots  : 

"  Bitumiuous  coal  has  been  found  on  the  Biz  Hole  river,  about  60  miles  from  Bannack 
City :  in  Jackass  gulch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  ;  and  at  Summit  district,  near  Vir- 
ginia  City,  the  veins  being  from  three  lo  four  feet  in  width.  Coal  also  ciists  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellowstone  river.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  batiks  of 
the  Missouii  and  Yellowstone,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of  no  great  value  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.    It  has  also  been  found  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Teton  and  Marias." 
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Tlie  Ycllowstoiio  hn.3  not  Ijeen  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  its  capabili- 
ties fov  navigation ;  but  those  best  qualifietl  to  judge  think  tliat,  with  suitable 
boats,  it  may  be  navigable  far  higher  than  boats  have  yet  reached.  Indian  ho&- 
tilities  and  want  of  popuLation  have  prevented  a  more  thorough  exploration. 
The  rates  of  freight  charged  on  the  steamers  from  St.  Iiouis  to  Fort  Benton  are 
so  high  that  if  a  boat  makes  one  tiip  it  sometimes  pays  all  expenses  and  returns 
the  capital  invested  in  the  boat  itself.  Competition  will  probably  reduce  these 
charges,  unless  their  trade  should  be  closed  altogether  by  the  Indians. 

The  portion  of  Montana  on  the  western  slope  forms  a  basin  about  250  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide.*  It  is  dnuned  by  the  Missoula,  Hellgate,  Blactfoot, 
and  Flat  Head  rivers,  which  uniting,  form  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  extreme  northern  part  is  drained  iy  Tobacco  river,  which  empties  into  Lake 
Eratliam,  in  Idaho  Temtory.  Flat  Head  is  the  only  lake  of  any  con^derable 
size  in  Montana.  Itisabeantifulsheetof  clearwaterabout35miles'longand  15 
broa<l,  surrounded  by  a  fine  fanning  and  grazing  country.  This  basin  contsuns 
the  best  timber,  and  probably  as  good  grazing  and  fanning  lands  as  are  in  the 
Ton-itory.  The  valley  of  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  only  are  eqnal  to  it  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  warm  moist  winds  from  the  Pacific  induce  a  more  vigorona 
development  of  vegetable  life  than  in  other  parte  of  the  Territory,  where  the  high 
wall  of  the  Rocky  mountains  prevents  these  winds  from  exercising  their  influence. 
In  this  mild  and  temperate  cUmate  the  missionaries  established  rais^ons  for  the 
religious  advancement  of  the  Indians.  The  sites  of  several  of  their  missions  still 
remain,  and  are  admirably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country. 

From  Flat  Head  lake  south,  towards  the  mission  of  Pen  d'Oreille,  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  timber,  water 
and  grass,  and  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district.  South  of  the  mission  is  the 
Jocko  valley,  containing  the  Pen  d'Oreille  Indian  reservation.  This  is  a  small 
rich  agricnitnral  vaUey,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  be  veiy  productive. 

HeU  Gate  valley  is  southeast  from  the  reservation.  It  is  about  25  miles  long, 
and  sis  or  seven  broail,  possessing  excellent  agricultural  resonrces.  Still  south 
is  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  about  CO  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  In  this  is  Owen's 
trading  post,  called  Fort  Owen,  around  whidt  is  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Tlio  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  at  their  junction  form  the  Missonla,  which 
retains  that  name  until  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Flat  Head  forming  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  Hell  Gate  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  contain  a  number  of 
settlers,  and  in  time  will  contain  a  large  agricultural  population.  At  this  point 
the  Bitter  Boot  mountains  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  ivith  but  few 
passes,  and  can  only  bo  traversed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year;  at  other 
seasons  they  are  completely  blockaded  by  the  snow. 

*The  survBjor  general  says:  "TteBoil  of  tJiovallejs  and  table  lands  is  of  good  quality, 
and  it  ia  believed  that  fully  one-third  of  the  Territory  is  snsceptible  of  profitable  cultivu- 
tion.  The  more  important  valleys  requiring  immediate  snrvcy  are  the  Bitter  Root,  Deer 
Lodge,  Hell  Gale,  Konde,  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  Stinking  Water,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  (including  the  town  of  Helena,)  and  the  Missouri  from  the 
Three  Forks  to  Cftnon  Ferry,  east  of  Helena.  .  Ihe  arable  lands  in  these  valleys  amount, 
by  careful  estimate,  to  9,000  square  miles,  and  contracts  for  their  surveys  will  be  let  a^  soon 
as  possible.  A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  product  of  the  ranches  and  dairies,  and 
tlie  supply  of  the  difierent  hinds  of  grain  raised  is  no  donbt  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  until  another  crop  is  produced.  The  yield  of  potatoes  bas  been  go  ^eat  during 
the  past  season  that  it  is  believed  that  futW  1,000,000  bnshels  could  be  exportod,  and  still 
liave  enough  for  home  consumption.  The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  valley  is  closely  estimated 
at  8.000  acres,  and  the  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye,  Slc,  are  placed  at  6,00(1 
acres.  The  yield  will  be  at  least  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  ^viQg  us,  as  a  low  cstimalo  of  nil 
the  grain  crop  in  that  valley  for  this  year,  at  42O,U0O  bushels.  The  list  of  the  lerritorial 
auditor  shows  165,140  acres  of  land  under  cnltivalion  in  tbeTerntory,  and  the  total  valuation 
of  the  property  assessed  is  |15,T03,118.  The  flouring  mills  are  particniarly  meotioBed.  The 
grszlng;  lands  are  among  the  finest  in  Ibe  world,  their  Dalrieiovls  grasses  serving  to  keep 
tattle  and  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  euiico  ivinler.  Tbo  number  of  cattle  gtaaing 
on  these  lands  is  estimated  ut  40  000." 
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Big  Elackfoot  comes  into  Hell  Gate  river  in  the  canon  of  that  name,  and  for 
15  miles  inns  through  another  cafioa.  Above,  it  passes  through  a  Lirge  and 
lieantiful  valley  similar  to  that  of  Hell  Gate.  On  tho  head  of  this  river  are  some 
good  placer  mines.  Some  say  the  canon  received  this  name  of  ''Hell  Gate" 
fi-om  the  gloomy  character  of  its  scenery;  others,  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  the  Indians,  when  on  the  war  path,  intent  on  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine, 
always  issned  out  from  it.    Either  cause  would  be  sufficient. 

Fltsi  Ceeek. — Forty  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Big  Blaclifoot,  from  the 
BOdtb,  comes  in  Flint  creek  through  a  fine  large  valley  with  plenty  of  grass, 
water  and  timber.  Recently  near  tie  head  of  this  sti^eam  rich  silver  mines  have 
been  found,  and  a  town  of  400  or  500  inhabitants  lias  sprang  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
On  one  of  the  branches  of  Flint  some  good  plac«r  mines  have  been  discovered 
which  paid  well  this  summer.  Twenty  miles  above  this  ci-eek  the  Little  Black- 
foot  comes  in  fi.-om  the  northeast.  For  some  distance  above  its  mouth  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purpose,  but  well  timbered.  The 
ravines  and  gulches  at  the  head  of  this  stream  contain  some  good  placer  mines, 
and  several  mining  towns  have  sprung  np,  such  as  Blackfoot  City  and  Car- 
penfier's  Bar.  Quartz  veins  containing  gold  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity, 
but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to  prove  their  value. 

Deek  Lodge  Valley. — To  tho  southward  lies  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural distiicts  in  Montana.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  and  10  broad,  surrounded 
by  low  rolling  hills,  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  This  favored  region,  called 
by  tho  Indians  Ttsookeencame,  or,  translated,  "tho  Deer's  Lodge,"  takesits  name 
ftom  a  singular  mound  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  composed  of  silicions  and 
ferru^nous  dCTwsitions,  formed  by  a  thermal  spring. 

This  moundis  a  truncated  cone  30  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  and  30  feet  at  the  summit.  Brightly  colored  with  white  and  reddish-brown 
spots,  it  forms  a  notable  landmark.  In  the  winter,  when  the  steam  rises  like 
smoke  from  a  spring  at  the  top,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  latge  Indian 
lodge.  This  spring  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  considerable  depth.  The 
water,  which  does  not  overflow  at  present,  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  while 
at  the  base  of  the  mound  several  springs  exist  the  temperature  of  which  varies 
from  near  boiling  point  to  icy  coldness.  A  marsh  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plains  is  formed  by  the  springsat  the  base  of  the  mound.  Very  few 
such  fonnations,  caused  by  thermal  springs,  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Territories. 
Hence  it  must  be  different  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  depoation.  From  the 
fact  that  the  spring  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  does  not  overflow,  it  is  evident  that 
in  former  times  it  must  have  been  more  active  than  at  present,  and  that  the  foi'cea 
that  once  gave  it  activity  are  failing;  also,  that  unless  there  is  a  recurrence  of 
its  ancient  eruptive  power  the  mound  wiU  never  rise  any  higher.  Probably  it  is 
lower  than  formerly.  Ordinarjr  thermal  springs  throw  quite  a  volume  of  water, 
which,  gradually  cooling,  continues  to  deposit  its  sediment  for  a  considerable 
distance,  depoations  not  being  materially  greater  at  the  mouth  of  the  springs 
than  100  or  200  yards  distant. 

Quito  a  large  number  of  fiirms  arc  under  enclosure  in  this  valley.  Stock 
raiang  also  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Until  recently  there  was  but  littlo 
miuLug  in  this  vicinity.  Last  spring  and  summer  some  very  good  placer  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  On  Silver  Bar,  a 
stream  frilling  into  the  head  of  the  valley,  placer  and  quartz  mines  containing 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  especially  the  latter  metal,  have  been  worked  for  over 
two  years,  resulting  m  the  mining  towns  of  Silver  Ear  and  Butte  City. 

Towir  OF  Cottonwood. — Cottonwood,  the  county-seat  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
is  situated  on  the  north  ade  of  Cottonwood  creek,  near  its  junction  with  Deer 
Lodge  creeli.  It  has  a  good  location  for  a  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
Imd  out.     The  advantage  of  wide  streets  in  mining  towns  is  so  evident,  in  view 
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of  tLe  (lantfPis  fi-om  Are,  that  it  is  sinirular  so  few  new  to^vna  aro  laid  out  in  this 
manner.  The  houses  are  usually  built  of  wood.  Fire  engines  are  the  accom- 
riaciraent  of  a  more  advanced  progress.  When  a  fire  once  gets  fully  under  way 
in  these  mining  towns  it  seldom  stops  until  it  meets  an  open  space, 

Cottonwood  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  that  dreamy  appearance  of  repose 
indicative  of  an  agricultural  district.  Timber  is  scarce  in  the  valley,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  adjacent  hills  and  moantaiaa.  Pine  and  fir  constitute  the  sole 
supply. 

The  sceneiy  here  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Spurs  and  broken  oliains  of 
moiintains,  tlie  lofty  sammits  regularly  dispersed,  rise  above  and  beyond  one 
another,  giving  an  idea  of  interminable  distance.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
conseqnent  on  the  altitude  canses  the  rays  of  light  to  bo  less  strongly  refi'acted 
than  when  the  atmosphere  is  denser,  giving  a  strange  and  unnatural  reflection 
to  every  object.  The  light  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  While  it  does  not 
apparentlyimpairvision,  it  seems  to  blend  in  all  colors  a  portion  of  bla«k.  Thus, 
as  the  eye  follows  one  mountain  peak  after  another,  the  color  becomes  darker 
and  darker,  till  the  most  distant  are  almost  entirely  black.  The  color  of  the 
snow,  \'aried  by  increasing  distance,  goes  through  the  same  changes,  and  at  last 
appears  of  a  dart  gray.  There  are  none  of  those  wondrous  clianges  of  tints  and 
ehadows  which  are  so  cliarming  in  the  lower  latitudes  as  Mount  Hood,  whose 
snows  from  a  hundred  different  points  of  observation  never  appear  twice  of  the 
same  color.  Here  every  tint  is  sombre  and  rigid,  and  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  the  mind  is  chilled  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  This  is  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  low  hills,  which  are  covered  with  grass,  and  Lave  the  aspect 
of  fields  once  cultivated,  but  now  permitted  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

In  the  upper  part  of  tiie  valley,  near  the  hot  springs,  the  snow  seldom  lies  on 
the  ground,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  pasturage  the  year  round.  ■ 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  locality  is  worthy  of  note. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  into  Big  Hole,  or  the  valley  of  Divide  creek,  a 
branch  of  Big  Hole,  is  the  lowest  jjass  through  the  Bocky  mountains.  In  fact, 
it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  one  valley  into  another.  At  Butte  City  water  is 
brought  from  the  head  of  Boulder  creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Missomi, 
through  a  low  pass  into  Silver  Bai',  a  branch  of  Deer  Lodge  creek,  thus  taking 
the  water  from  the  Atlantic  and  giving  it  to  the  Pacifio. 

The  streams  and  small  lakes  which  abound  in  the  hills  around  this  valley  are 
well  supplied  with  trout.  All  the  streams  on  the  Pacific  slope  contsun  trout ;  but 
except  in  tiie  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries  they  are  very  scarce  on  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

A  short  distance  below  Deer  Lodge,  a  small  creek  empties  into  Hell  Gate 
river  from  the  west,  called  Gold  creek.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  phMio  where 
gold  was  discovered  in  Montana,  Tlie  discovery  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  whose  waters  finally  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

During  the  present  year  the  mines  on  the  wostera  slope  have  been  much  more 
productive  than  formerly,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  the  production  this  year 
■will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
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MINES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  MINING. 

Gold  ivas discovered inMoutana  by  aFrGiichhalf-breDd,  named Frim^oisFinlay, 
about  the  year  1853,  on.  Gold  creek,  a  branch  of  tlio  HcU  Gate  river.  He  was 
merely  prospecting,  and  did  not  find  tlie  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce 
Lim  to  work  tte  mines.* 

•  Mr.  Albert  D.  RiehardBou  quoles  from  a,  book  publiBhed  in  Cincinnati  50  years  ago,  as 
follows ; 

"  These  mountaias  are  supposed  to  eontaia  minerals,  precious  stones,  and  gold  and  silver 
ore.  It  is  but  late  that  Ihey  have  taken  the  name  Eocky  mountains  ;  by  all  old  travellers 
they  are  called  the  Sliining  mountains,  from  an  infinite  number  of  crystjil  stones  of  an 
amazing  size  with  nhicb  thej'  are  covered,  and  which,  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them, 
sparkle  so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  Kieat  distance.  The  same  early  travellers  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  in  future  these  mountains  would  be  found  to  contfdn  more  riches  than  tiiose  of  Indostan 
and  Malabar,  ot  the  golden  coast  of  Guinea,  or  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Hr.  BichaTdson  remarks: 

"  These  surmises  excited  little  notice,  for  the  early  travellers  believed  every  moantain  an 
El  Dorado,  and  every  stream  a  Paclotus.  The  first  slat^ment  whicli  appeared  worthy  of 
serious  attention  was  made  by  Colonel  William  Gilpin  of  tho  United  Stales  army.  This 
gentleman,  a  zealous  student  of  tho  natural  sciences,  crossed  the  continent  with  a  party  of 
Oreeon  explorers,  and  ^gain  with  his  command  during  the  Mexican  war. 

"In  1&49,  in  an  address  at  Independence,  Missouri,  as  the  result  of  all  his  observations, 
he  asserted  the  abundant  existence  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stoues  throughout  tbe  Bocliy 
mounttuns."    {Beyond  the  Mississippi,  pp.  135-6.) 

Professor  A.K.  Eaton,  in  his  report  to  Governor  Green  Clay  Smith,  gives  the  following 
general  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Montana : 

"Of  the  common  minerals  of  value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  there  seems  to  be  every 
indication  of  abnndance,  although  little  has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  them ; 
fire  clay,  gypsum  and  coal  are  indicated  Etrongly  in  tho  tertiary  deposits  that  underlie 
the  labk-landsof  the  valleys  and  elsewhere;  but  they  lie  mostly  undisturbed  and  undis- 
covered, except  where  some  wandering  prospector  has  accidentally  come  upon  their  out- 
crop. The  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  has  made  the  people  oblivious  to  alt  minor  con- 
siderations ;  but  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  immense  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Territory  by  the  openingof  reliable  conlbeds,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  greatest 
effort)  fuel  for  our  furnaces  and  manufactures,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ordinary  needs,  wiL 
soon  become  scarce  and  dear,  I  believe  that  a  small  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose 
would  insure  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal  deposits  in  a  very  short  time. 

"Discoveries  of  new  minerals  and  ores  are  occurring  fteqnenlly  in  the  Territory.  Ciuna- 
bar,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  gold  and  silver-producing  region,  has  been  found, 
though  not  in  place.  Specimens  of  water-worn  fragments  of  this  mineral,  found  in  the  gulch 
workings  of  an  almost  unoccupied  district  of  the  Territory,  were  recently  brought  to  me, 
which  proved  Ui  he  of  the  first  quality.  This  is  especially  gratifying,  since  deposits  of  ores 
resembling  cinnabar  have  been  frequently  found,  and  much  useless  labor  expended  in  their 
development.  I  have  also  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  examined  true  tin  ore  found  within 
our  territorial  limits.    This  also  was  from  gulch  working. 

"  Lead  ores  occur  in  profusion,  both  as  galenas  and  as  carbonate  of  lead,  in  nearly  all 
districts  of  the  Territory.  These  will  not  be  worked  at  present,  except  when  accompanied 
by  silver.  All  the  galenas  are  so  accompanied,  and  generally  in  paying  quantities  of  the 
hitter  metal. 

"  Copper  h)des  are  abundant,  showing  at  the  surface  ores  ranging  from  15  to  60  per  cent, 
of  metallic  copper.  These  when  located  near  the  Missouri  river  may  be  immediately  made 
profitable.  Copper  ores  in  the  eastern  market  probably  command  lo-day  about  85  for  every 
per  cent,  of  copper  contained  ;  15  per  cent,  ore  would  bo  worth  $75  per  ton,  and  60  per  cent, 
ore  $'iOO.  Thus,  long  before  we  shall  be  extensively  engaged  in  smelting  these  ores,  our 
copper  lodes  may  prove  largely  remunerative. 

"  The  silver  lodes  of  the  Territory  which  at  present  attract  much  attention,  are,  in  part, 
silver-bearing  galenas.  These  range  by  practicable  working  from  $30  to  $300  per  ton.  The 
present  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  precludes  the  working  of  the  poorer  of  these  ores,  but  eventu- 
ally all  will  be  worked  profitably.  The  cost  of  smelting  this  class  of  ores  cannot  at  present 
be  put  lower  than  $35  per  Ion,  and  iu  some  localities  would  exceed  this  estimate;  still 
there  is  an  abundance  oi^  argentiferous  galeua  that  can  be  worked  witli  great  profit  at  tho 
present  prices  of  material  and  labor.  Another  class  of  silver  lodes  is  found  in  the  country 
which  carry  no  lead  or  other  base  meial  to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of  the  ores 
by  amalgamation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  ores  probably  that  tho  first  remunerative  results 
will  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  macbineiy  required.    Mills  are  now  being 
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In  1856  otlier  prospectors  found  gold  at  tho  same  mines,  but  did  not  work 
tliem.  In  the  fall  of  1860  the  Erotbers  Stuart  &  Oo.  prospected  near  the  same 
place,  and  in  IS61  and  1863  commenced  worMng  in  earnest  with  sluices.  This 
was  the  first  regular  placer  mining  in  the  Territory.    In  1861  they  wrote  to  some 

erected  foe  working  ores  of  this  character.    The  great  abundance  of  veins  of  this  nature  of 
the  most  promisiog  appearanc*  justifies  the  expectation  that  a  short  time  will  show  large 

"The  nlacer 
those 
worki 

Gulches  already  w  _  , 

latiyelj  as  at  first,  by  the  aid  of  capital.    Ditches  for  the  ftirther  supply  of  w. 
Qnoies,  and  hydranJic  apparattisareessentialtothe  SDCcfsaful  working  of  the  muiumj  m  uui 
gulch  deposit,  and  when  capital  Sows  in  that  direction,  many  thousand  acres  can  be  worked 
most  profitably,  which,  to-day,  individual  effort  cannot  touch  euccessfally. 

"That  which  has  proven  one  of  the  most  serious  obstFides  to  successful  mining  in  the 
Territory  has  been  tbe  profnsioE  of  gold-beariog  veins,  showing  temptingly  at  the  surface. 
K^ature  is  never  so  lavish  as  sbe  in  this  case  appears,  and  in  the  light  of  general  mining 
experience,  n>e  have  no  right  to  expect  more  tbaa  a  small  percentage  of  true,  strong  and 
unifornily  rich  veins  from  this  great  sarface  display.  Thus  it  is  that  several  failures  may 
precede  one  great  success  in  the  davelwment  of  mines.  There  can  be  no  tloubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  making  the  country  a  carel^l  study,  of  the  boundless  wealth  that  is  hidden  in  its 
bosom.     Indefatigable  energy  and  untiring  perseverance  will  alone  reveal  its  full  magnitude. 

"A  large  number  of  mills  for  tbc  working  of  gold  ores  have  been  erected  in  the  Territory, 
and  few  of  them  with  more  than  partial  snccess.  The  reason  is  obvions,  and  in  their  partial 
failure,  mining  history  only  reflects  itself.  Some  of  them  are  of  that  nnlried  character  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  they  show  in  construction  some  new  features  and  some 
good  ones,  unfortunately  the  new  things  are  not  good,  and  the  good  points  are  not  new. 
Novel  inventions,  even  if  capable  of  success  elsewhere,  are  inevitably  destined  to  failure  in  a 
new  country.  The  principal  diflScultj,  however,  basbeen  the  impertect  management  of  these 
difierent  enterprises,  arising  sometimes  from  tbe  incapacity  of  agents,  bat  more  frequently 
from  tbe  impossibility  of  anticipating  in  a  country  new  and  undeveloped  the  exact  require' 
ments  of  the  case.  One  great  error  has  been  made  by  almost  alt.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
over-sanguine  belief  that  qnartz  could  be  mined  in  quantity  without  preUminary  enpeose  in 
development.  The  mills  are  erected,  the  money  and  patience  of  tbe  proprietors  exhausted, 
and  with  untold  wealth  tbe  machinery  is  left  to  rust  and  rot  for  want  of  ore.  To-day  nearly 
every  mill  in  ibe  Territoiy  could  be  worked  most  profitably  by  the  espeuditui'o  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  thorough  opemng  uf  tbe  mines  belonging  to  them.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
for  referring  to  the  embarrassments  under  which  we  are  laboring.  It  is  only  by  looking  our 
errors  in  the  face  that  we  can  find  the  way  to  success.  It  i;  the  fourth  year  of  iny  resideuco 
in  tho  Territory,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  confidence  in  its  great  mineral  wealth  is 
Birocger  than  ever,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  we  have  been  compelled 
lo  meet,  we  may  say  with  plide  that  no  new  Territory  has  made  sncb  rapid  advances  iu  so 
short  a  time  as  this.  The  working  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  gold  ore  la  diflerent  parts 
of  the  Territory,  vaiying  from  $15  to  $75  per  ton  by  active  working,  is  a  suflncient  indication 
of  the  probable  averse  of  onr  gold-bearing  rock.  The  lowest  of  these  limits  pays  a  profit 
even  at  the  present  price  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  aoy  considerable  capacity.  The  expense  of 
the  importation  of  machinery  has  diminished  to  almost  half  since  the  first  mills  were  erected 
here.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  every  day  bringing  us  near  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  draw  machinery  and  capital.  Foundries  and  machine  shops  are  springing  np  in  oar 
midst,  and  we  are  in  all  directions  fast  becomiog  self-sustaining.  With  a^lcuitural  resources 
uneicelled,  with  a  climate  most  inviting,  with  mineral  wealth  inushauslible,  wc  may,  with 
reason,  feel  assured  that  Montana  will  take  the  highest  rank  among  the  gold  and  silver- 
producing  Slates." 

Tho  surveyor  general  in  his  report  for  1867,  says  r 

"  When  provisions  and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gnlches  will  bo  worked  which  are  at 
present  untouched.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  in  the  con- 
struction of  ditches,  and  in  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year.  The  result  of  these 
preparations  will  be  tbat,  during  1368,  fully  50  per  cent,  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  than 
there  has  been  this  season.  The  production  of  gold  for  this  season  lias  been  estimated  at 
ja0,00O,O0O,  and  still  not  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  Territory  has  yet  been  prospected. 

"Iron  has  been  found  on  Jackass  creek. 

"Copper  abounds  prindpally  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Muscleahell  river.  The  width  of  the 
veins  is  from  three  to  four  teet.  Placer  copper  has  been  found  ou  Beaver  creek,  near  Jeffer- 
son City,  which  shows  some  splendid  specimens, 

"The  leads  of  Montana  arc  generally  better  defined  than  ia  any  other  mining  country  in 
the  world,  and  the  singular  freaks  sometimes  taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  leas  frequent 
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of  their  fiieinils  ia  Colorado  in.  reference  to  their  prospects  and  hopes,  and  induced 
quite  a  number  of  adventurers  to  come  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1S63. 

The  mines  on  Gtold  creek  not  promising  as  rich  as  was  expected,  tho  Stuarts 
and  others  began  to  prospect  the  country  estensivelvj  and  that  summer  found 
some  mines  on  a  gulch  at  tbo  head  of  tho  Big  Hole,  which,  however,  were  not 
very  productive.  Earlyin  the  same  snmmor  the  mines  at  Bannock  on  Grasshopper 
creek  were  discovered.  These  were  so  rich  and  extensive  that  the  other  mines 
were  abandoned,  and  by  tho  fall  of  1863  nearly  all  the  miners  in  the  Territory, 
numbering  about  1,000,  had  congregated  at  this  place. 

Bannock  Placees. — The  Placer  mines  of  Bannock  are  found  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  Grasshopper  creek,  and  extend  from  the  town  down  the  creek 
for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  They  pwd  well  at  first ;  as  the  creek 
had  an  abundance  of  water,  they  could  bo  worked  by  miners  with  groat  facility. 

TTie  banks  appear  to  be  nearly  exhausted  now;  but  the  bed  of  the  creek,  if 
fiumed  and  worked  in  a  proper  manner,  would  still  yield  largely.  A  few  miles 
south  from  Ktnnock,  near  Horn  Prairie,  are  extensive  flate  and  gulches,  which 
prospect  fairly.  When  supplied  with  water,  which  will  be  brought  in  this  fall, 
tliey  will  ^ve  employment  to  a  large  number  of  miners. 

There  are  200  or  300  miners  in  this  vicinity,  working  at  various  points  in  the 
creek  and  its  banks,  probably  making  something  over  wages,  viz :  $5  a  day  in 
gold. 

In  working  in  the  bed  of  tho  creek  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  concert  of 
action,  so  as  to  enable  one  individual  or  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
works  of  another.  Each  operation  is  canied  on  by  itself.  After  one  company 
has  put  a  dam  in  the  creek,  and  turned  the  water  into  a  flume,  the  next  company 
below  can  take  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  flume  much  more  easily  than  the  first 
obtained  it.  AVhen  one  claim  is  drained  so  as  to  be  workable,  the  next  below 
will  be  dria-  and  more  easily  worked  than  if  nothing  had  been  done  above. 

Bahnock  QtTAETZ. — The  first  quartz  veins  worked  in  the  Territory  were  in 
Bannock. 

Grasshopper  creek  heads  at  the  foot  of  a  large  smooth  mountain,  called  Bald 
mountain,  which  abounds  in  veins  containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  creek 
then  runs  eastwardly  ttirough  a  basin,  when  its  branches,  concentrating,  pass  out 
through  a  limestone  canon.  At  the  head  of  this  canon  are  quartz  veins  containing 
free  gold,  These  veins  are  the  source  from  which  the  placer  mines  on  the  creek 
were  supplied.  No  gold  ia  found  above  the  veins.  The  croppings  being  promi- 
nent and  conspicuous,  were  soon  discovered  and  quartz  claims  located. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-'63,  two  men,  named  Allen  and  Arnold,  put  np  the  first 
quaitz  mill.  It  was  entirely  of  home  manufacture ;  the  irons  were  obtained 
fi-om  old  wagons  and  fashioned  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  all  the  lumber  used, 
except  pine,  fir,  and  Cottonwood,  came  from  the  same  soai-ce.  Tho  mill  had  sis 
stamps  of  400  pounds  each,  and  was  driven  by  water.  ITie  men  who  built  it 
ran  it.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  it  was  a  success.  The  ores  were  ftom  the 
discovery  claim  of  the  Dakota,  and  No.  6  of  the  same  lode. 

A  number  of  mines  in  this  vicinity  were  sold  to  parties  in  the  eastern  States, 
who  liave  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  and  erected  several  large  and 
costly  mills. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  first  steam  stamp  mills  commenced  working  at  Ban- 
nock. They  were  only  moderately  successftil  in  extracting  the  gold.  The  men 
who  had  charge  were  practically  unacquaJnted  with  the  business,  and  generally, 
as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  manage  with  more  skill,  they  were  superseded  by 
others  without  experience  and  the  same  process  repeated. 

One  furnace  was  erected  which  only  ran  a  short  time.'  It  is  now  being  rebuilt. 
The  probability  ia  it  will  only  continue  in  operation  as  long  as  the  ores  are  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction  more  cheaply  by  smelting  than  by  roasting  and  amalgar 
mating. 
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The  mines  of  Bannock  Eave  produced  a  large  amount  of  ore.  Witli  proper 
management  they  would  continue  to  pay  well.  A  captain  ignorant  of  his  bua 
ness,  with  a  crew  of  landsmen,  can  manage  a  ship  as  well  as  a  superintendent 
unacquainted  with  mining  can  manage  a  mine  or  mill  with  men  unaccustomed  to 
either. 

Sulphuret  ores  liave  been  reached  in  some  of  the  mines,  which  the  mills  will 
not  lie  alile  to  reduce  without  additional  and  proper  machinety. 

The  Dakota. — The  Dakota  was  the  first  lode  discovered  and  has  been  worked 
most  extensively,  probably  more  than  all  other  veins  in  the  district.  It  is  a 
large,  irregular  vein,  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  for  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  opened  at  six  ditferent  points  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  in  one  place  to  the 
depth  of  320  feet.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  depth  and  permanency.  It  varies 
in  tliickness  from  three  to  eight  feet ;  dips  to  the  northeast ;  strike,  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  general  dip  and  strike  of  the  veins  in  this  locality.  It  car- 
ries the  oxidized  ores  to  a  gi'eat  depth,  confjuning  free  gold,  easy  of  extraction. 

The  Dakota  was  located  under  the  old  law,  which  only  allowe<l  100  feet  to 
a  claim.  Nearly  every  claim  was  held  separately,  which  materially  inteifered 
■with  the  proper  opening  and  working  of  the  mines.  One  tonnel  has  been  driven 
in  800  feet  in  a  thorough  and  worEmanlike  manner.  Some  of  the  shafts  are 
well  constructed,  but  much  of  the  work  is  poorly  done  and  on  a  bad  system, 
rendered  necessary  in  part  by  the  small  size  of  the  claims.  Each  company 
should  own  at  least  1,000  fee^  which  would  justify  opening  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  country  rock  enclosing  the  lodes  is  limestone,  of  a  late  geological  epoch, 
and  i-ests  nnconformably  npon  syenites.  No  veins  have  been  found  in  the  sye- 
nites, and  probably  if  they  pass  from  the  limestone  into  the  syenites  they  will  be 
found  to  be  impoverished. 

Argenta.— Argenta  raining  district  lies  north  from  Bannock  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rattlesnake  creek.  This  district,  although  not  large,  contains  a 
great  number  of  veins.  In  no  part  of  Montana  yet  explored  have  as  many 
veins  been  found  in  so  small  a  compass.  On  the  creek  a  few  small  spots  have 
been  worked  for  placer  gold. 

The  quartz  vema  are  in  limestone  and  greatly  resemble  those  at  Bannock, 
only  they  contain  more  lead  and  iron. 

1'ho  hQl  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  and  oppoate  the  town  is  a  perfet  net- 
work of  veins,  which  are  very  u'regular,  and  many  of  them  when  followed  down 
are  found  broken  and  the  continuation  lost. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  this  hill  is  almost  sure  to  strike  a  blind  ledge  or  a  portion  of 
some  ledge  that  crops  to  the  surface  in  some  other  location. 

The  proper  way  to  work  these  mines  is  by  vertical  shafts.  A  large  amount 
of  ground  should  be  owned  by  one  company.  The  great  number  of  claim-holders 
in  a  small  space,  with  the  irregular  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  veins,  will  cause 
many  conflicts  of  opinion,  if  nothing  more,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  work 
them  separately  under  each  location.  ITie  whole  hill  appears  to  be  full  of  bunches 
or  pockets  of  ore,  irregularly  dispersed.  To  extract  them  will  require  a  com- 
plicated system  of  mining  operations. 

Further  west  the  veins  are  larger,  better  defined,  and  not  so  numerous.  Borae 
of  them  contain  much  richer  ore. 

The  Lesal  Tettder  has  been  opened  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  in 
this  district.  It  is  irregular  in  size  and  rather  small,  but  the  ore  is  rich  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  lead,  which  renders  it  excellent  for  smelting. 

The  Staplkton  is  a  good  vein  and  wUl  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  ore. 
It  contains  but  little  lead.    The  ore  is  well  calculated  for  amalgamation. 

The  TuscAROEA  is  situated  in  a  small  hill  or  knoll.  At  the  surface  it  dis- 
plays a  vast  amount  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  is  not  very  rich 
ill  silver,  but  as  a  lead  mine  it  may  prove  valuable. 

The  smelting  works  erected  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Montana  Company,  for  a 
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pioneer  enterprise,  are  well  constructed,  imcl  in  a  metallui^oal  point  of  view 
their  present  operations  are  eminently  successful.  Whether  tlio  flnancial  view 
is  as  flattering  is  unknown.     The  company  wisely  conduct  their  own  business. 

In  this  country  where  all  articles  are  so  dear,  and  skilled  labor  scarcely  to  be 
had,  the  cost  of  smelting  is  very  great.  Unless  tho  ore  is  very  rich  no  profit 
will  accrue. 

The  ore  frem  a  few  mines  in  this  district  must  be  smelted,  as  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  lead,  but  probably  nine-tenths  of  tho  ore  can  be  reduced  more 
profitably  by  amalgamation.     Much  of  it  would  pay  well  if  worked  judiciously. 

The  limestone  appea.r3  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Bannock,  but  here  it 
rests  uDconfomiably  on  granite.  Here  the  granite  contains  no  rich  veins,  and 
when  they  pass  from  tho  limestone  into  it  they  are  much  smaller  and  generally 
barren. 

Argenta,  a  small  mining  town,  is  atnated  on  the  south  bank  of  Rattlesnake 
creek.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  small  tongue  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley, 
surrounded  by  bills  except  where  it  opens  out.  Eastward  it  gives  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Beaver  Head  valley,  and  of  the  Virginia  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  mines  are  alver-bearing  quartz  veins,  situated  on  the  north  wde  of  the 
creek,  and  are  not  much  worked  at  present.  The  only  smelling  works  now  in 
operation  in  the  Territory  are  located  at  this  place.  On  Horse  prairie  there  are 
some  good  placers,  but  they  are  not  avMlable  at  present,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water.  This  will  soon  be  remedied  by  a  ditch  fi:om  the  ci'eek,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  On  Rattlesnake  creek,  above  Argenta,  are  veiy  distinct  marks 
of  glacial  action.  The  polish  on  the  rooks  is  very  fine,  and  the  strike  marked 
with  great  distinctn^s,  showing  a  movement  to  the  southeast. 

Ked  Sock  creek  comes  in  from  the  south,  and  is  probably  the  ultimate  head  of 
the  Missomi  river.  From  this  creek  to  Dry  creek,  in  tho  Snake  Biver  valley, 
there  is  an  easy  pass  from  tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific  slope. 

Summit  District. — The  quartz  veins  in  this  district  were  the  undoubted 
source  of  the  gold  in  Alder  golch.  Several  of  them  were  discovered  and  located 
Boon  after  the  location  of  the  placer  mines  in  the  gulch  below. 

The  first  mill  here,  like  the  first  at  Bannock,  was  of  Montana  manufacture. 
A  wagon  supplied  the  iron ;  the  choice  lumber  and  the  natural  products  of  the 
district,  with  the  labor  of  the  buildeis,  furnished  all  else.  It  was  a  financial 
success,  bnt  as  the  ore  was  carefully  selected  the  yield  was  higher  than  has  been 
obtfuned  ance.  The  mill  was  propelled  by  water ;  its  capacity  was  three  and 
one-half  tons  per  week. 

Since  then  many  veins  have  been  sold  in  tha  eastern  States  and  a  number  of 
steam  stamp  mills  ei^eeted,  a  few  of  which  have  been  moderately  successful. 
They  onlv  employ  battery  amalgamation,  and  pass  the  pulp  over  copper  plates, 
which  wifl  not  save  as  much  gold  as  when  iron  pans  or  arrastras  are  used. 

One  mill  has  a  great  collection  of  costly  mechanical  curiosities,  many  novel 
and  some  obsolete.  After  a  year's  experience  the  operators  still  indulge  in  the 
anticipation  of  gratifying  results.  The  method  employed  in  these  mills  will  not 
extract  the  gold  from  sulphuret  ore.  Tho  mines  contain  a  large  amount  of  osi- 
dized  ore,  which  will  eventually  be  exhausted,  and  the  snlphutet  ores  will  alone 
remain.  Sulphurets  constitute  the  main  reliance  for  the  future ;  and  the  working 
of  any  mill  that  cannot  extract  the  gold  from  them  will  not  be  permanently  profit- 

The  mills  in  operation  in  this  district  crush  about  a  ton  to  the  stamp  in  24 
hours.  Tho  cost  of  working  in  two  mills  was  $6  50  to  $7  per  ton,  respectively, 
while  in  another  it  was  estimated  at  $3  25  per  ton ;  these  were  stamp  mills.  In 
another,  tho  cost  was  3525  per  ton.  The  cost  of  tho  stamp  mills  was  from  $20,000 
to  $30,000  each,  according  to  their  capacity,  which  varied  from  15  to  24  tons  per 
day.     The  cost  of  one  mm  was  $120,000,  with  a  capacity  of  about  12  tons  per 
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Woofl  varies  ii-oni  S5  to  $6  50  per  cord ;  wages  are  from  $G  to  S9  per  (fay. 

About  20  mines  have  been  located  and  openeil  to  some  extent  in  the  Summit 
district.     Among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Kearsarge,  Oio,  Cash,  and  Lncas. 

The  Kearsarge  vein  is  about  two  feet  thick  on  an  average,  though  in  places  it 
is  six  and  a  half  feet.  Strike,  northeafit  and  sonthwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  north- 
west ;  opened  to  a  depth  of  120  feet ;  sulphnret  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
pays  in  a  mill  $18  per  ton. 

ivMcas  fern,  average  thickness  three  feet ;  strike  north  and  south;  shaft  140 
feet;  ore  sulphnret ;  yields  S16  per  ton. 

Oro  Cask  vein,  average  thickness  four  feet ;  selected  ore  pays  $80  per  t^m ; 
opened  100  feet  deep ;  ore  sulphnret.  The  first  lot  of  a  few  tons  from  this  mine 
worked  $316  to  the  ton. 

There  are  many  veins  in  this  locality  that  will  pay  well  wheu  judiciously  opened 
and  worked. 

Hoi  Springs  District. — A  large  amonut  of  money  has  been  expended  in 
opening  mines  and  building  mills  in  this  district.  The  mills  cost  from  $30,000 
to  $200,000,  as  estimated  by  men  who  have  had  good  opportunities  of  obtaining 
coiTGct  information.  The  estimates  may  be  too  high,  hot  it  is  certain  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  extravagant,  compared  with  the  cai)acity  of  the  mills. 

There  are  three  mills  in  the  district,  two  of  which  are  running,  the  other  nearly 
completed.  The  largest  has  40  stamps,  SO  of  which  are  running.  Its  capacity 
is  20  tons  per  day.     The  capacity  of  the  others  is  less. 

The  mill  companies  in  many  instances  do  not  wish  their  results  made  public, 
as  it  might  affect  the  price  of  their  stock.  In  some  cases,  owingto  the  short  time 
during  which  they  have  been  running,  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  yield  can  bo 
made.  Within  a  year  or  two  greater  experience  in  working  will  result  in  some- 
thing like  a  general  average  of  profit  to  each  mill. 

In  the  Cape  mill  ore  was  worked  from  18  different  veins,  in  amounts  aver- 
aging from  3  to  50  tons.  The  average  yield  from  all  the  veins  was  $20  per 
ton.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Posey  mine  pays  $100  per  ton,  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet.    The  vein  is  very  irregular. 

The  George  Atkins  is  opened  50  feet  deep ;  thickness  of  vein  one  to  three 
feet;  stiito  northeast  and  southwest ;  dip  45°  to  the  northwest  ,■  works  from  $40 
to  $50  per  ton.     The  country  rock  is  granite. 

Bevin's  gulch,  Granite  creek  and  Williams's  creek  empty  into  Alder  gulch 
from  the  southwest,  and  liave  some  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  veins.  They 
prospect  well.     Being  now  worked,  their  value  will  soon  be  known. 

There  ai-e  many  gulches  near  Vii^inia,  as  the  Norw^ian,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  and  empties  into  the  Madison,  like  Meadow  ci^eek  and  Flat 
Springs  creek  ;  the  California,  Brandon,  Eam's  Horn  gulches  and  Mill  creek ; 
all  contain  veins  that  prospect  well  in  gold  at  the  surface,  and  many  of  them  in 
silver  and  copper.  When  opened  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  become  valuable 
mining  localities. 

Helena. — The  Helena  mines  were  discovered  m  September,  1864,  at  Dry 
gulch.  Soon  after,  gold  was  found  in  Last  Chance  gulch  and  as  the  latter 
gulch  contained  water  and  prospected  richer,  it  became  the  centre  of  mining 
operations.  After  Alder  gulch,  this  is  the  richest  that  has  I  een  worked  in  this 
Territoiy,  and  is  yielding  largely  this  season 

The  depth  of  these  diggings  ranges  generally  fiom  10  to  20  feet.  In  some 
claims  it  is  over  40  feet  from  the  surfoce  to  the  bed-rock.  Work  has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  gulch.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Prickly 
Pear  vallev,  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Ihy  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  Last 
Chance  gulch,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  shallow  placers  that  will  pay  when 
water  is  introduced. 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  Dty  gulch  has  not  been  very  extensively  worked. 
A  supply  has  just  been  brought  in  by  means  of  ditches  from  Ten-mile  creek^ 
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and  tlio  prospect  is  now  more  encouiaging.  Last  Chance  gulcii  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  Fino  gulches,  about  lialf  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Helena.  Grizzly  conies  in  from  the  south  and  Oro  Fino  from  tlie  north.  Botli 
have  been  worked  estenavely  and  profitably. 

The  conntiy  i-ock  near  Helena  is  limestone  and  metamorphic  slate ;  further  np 
in  the  mountains  granite  prevails.  A  large  number  of  gold-bearing  qnartz  veins 
are  found  in  it,  ii-om  which  it  is  evident  the  gulches  below  received  their  gold. 

Nelson's  gulch,  which  hea<ls  in  these  granite  mountains  and  rans  into  Ten- 
raile  creek,  has  been  nearly  as  rich  as  Oro  Fino  or  Grizzly  gulches.  Sonth  from 
these  heads  axe  a  number  of  gulches  running  into  Prickly  Pear,  which  have  paid 
well.  The  gi-eatest  obstacle  that  the  miners  enconnter  is  the  want  of  fall  in  the 
beds  of  the  gulches.  Tlioy  are  too  flat ;  but  the  same  method  ot  fluming  with 
steam  macliinery  for  removing  the  tailings  from  the  flume,  recommended  for  Alder 
gulch,  will  bo  eqaally  as  efficacious  here. 

The  mines  around  Helena  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  number  of  ditches, 
the  actual  cost  of  none  exceeding  4tilOO,000.  Small  ditches  usually  are  profit- 
able; lai-ge  ones  seldom  pay  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Pabk  mining  district  is  about  five  miles  from  Helena,  at  the  head  of 
Grizzly,  Oro  Pino,  and  Nelson's  gulches.  It  is  situated  in  a  range  of  low  roll- 
ing hills,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  monntains.  These  hills  are  elevated  to 
a  considerable  height  above  Helena.,  and  are  covered  with  pines  and  fir.  Water 
is  abundant  and  roads  are  of  easy  construction. 

The  mineral  range  is  in  granite,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  and 
five  or  six  miles  long.  The  general  strike  of  the  veins  is  eaa^so^theast  and 
ivest-northwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northward.  The  average  thiekness  of  the  prin- 
cipal veins  is  three  to  four  feet.  On  the  northeast  tliis  district  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  limestone ;  the  greater  nwmber  of  veins  is  found  in  the  granite  near  its 
junction  with  the  limestone. 

The  gi-eatest  depth  yet  attained  is  250  feet,  following  the  dip  of  the  vein.  At 
that  depth  the  ores  are  still  oxidized.  Sulphuret  ores  will  soon  be  reached.  In 
some  of  the  veins  sulphorets  ai-e  found  near  the  surface.     This  is  not  usual. 

A  number  of  mills  nave  been  erected  in  this  district.  Generally  they  have 
been  successful  in. saving  the  gold.  They  are  nearly  all  supplied  with  battery 
amalgamators,  copper  plates  and  arrastras. 

The  Whitlatch  Union  Vein  has  been  more  fullyopened  than  any  other  in 
Montana.  Its  strike  is  east-southeast  and  west-northwest ;  dip  40°  to  the  north- 
ward; thickness  of  veui  from  a  seam  to  15  feet;  average  4  feet;  opened  to  the 
depth  of  250  feet,  and  in  a  number  of  points  inclines  have  been  sunk  to  depths 
from  100  to  200  feet.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  surface,  and 
several  different  companies  are  at  work  on  it. 

The  ore  is  worked  witli  the  greatest  facility.  Its  average  yield  has  been  about 
$40  to  the  ton.  One  lot  of  1,000  tons  yielded  $60,000,  or*$60  per  ton.  The 
gross  yield,  so  far,  has  been  $250,000,  as  near  as  is  known  by  the  working  of 
the  different  mills. 

On  Ten-mile  creek  some  veins  have  been  located  in  limestone,  which  con- 
tain gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  prove  their  depth  or  promise. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  Montana  that  where  pla«er  mines  arc  found  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  wiU  be  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  some  of  the  bars  of  the  Missouri  river  preparations  are  being  roado  for 

At  El  Dorado  bar  a  ditch  is  nearly  completed  to  bring  tho  water  from  New 
York  gulch.  When  this  is  done  the  bar  can  be  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  will 
probably  pay.  Recently  it  was  supposed  that  diamonds  had  been  found  on  the 
bar,  but  on  examination  the  supposed  diamonds  proved  to  be  eapphires.  Some 
of  them  were  fine,  though  small. 
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On  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  ai-e  a  number  of  gulches  tiiat  liave  paid  well 
Clark,  Oregon,  aad  Oave  have  been  pi-ofitably  worked  this  season. 

MoxTANA  Bae. — This  bar  is  just  below  the  mouth  of  Montana  gulch,  and 
near  300  yards  above  Diamond  City.  It  is  about  one-fourtU  of  a  mile  long 
and  300  yai-ds  wide.  It  is  estimated  that  tb?  best  claims,  of  300  feet  in  length, 
extending  across  this  bar,  paid  as  much  as  S.180,000  to  the  claim.  The  earth 
was  shallow  and  the  bed-rock  slate.  Between  the  9th  of  May  and  the  15th  of 
August  the  whole  bar  was  worked  out.  The  ifold  was  rather  coarse  and  rough, 
showing  that  it  had  been  washed  but  a  short  distance.  The  ground  was  slate, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  bed-rock. 

The  position  of  this  bar  is  considered  anomaloas  by  the  miners ;  nearly  all 
say  that  it  is  a  "  slide,"  a  term  generally  used  in  mining,  hke  "electi'icity"  in 
physics,  to  explain  by  words  what  is  not  conceivable  in  thought.  No  doubt  the 
bar  Wffii  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  other 
bars  aro  formed  in  email  mountiun  streams.  As  it  is  lower  than  several  other 
bars  in  this  stream  it  must  be  of  more  recent  formation.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
gulch  the  ascent  is  very  abrupt,  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  being  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On  each  side  of  the  bar  is  a  bed  of 
ground  from  200  to  250  feet  above  this  bottom  level,  and  a  slide,  to  find  its  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  gnlch,  must  have  passed  over  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bars — an  impossibility. 

The  gravel  in  the  other  bars  is  granite,  with  heavy  boulders,  evidently  from 
the  granite  mountains  on  the  east,  while  the  gravel  in  Montana  bar  is  slate. 
Very  little  quartz  is  found  in  this  gravel,  showing  that  the  veins  whenoethe  gold 
came  were  soft  and  friable, 

DiAMOai*  Bah. — Diamond  bar  contains  the  same  gravel  and  the  same  quality 
of  gold,  and  is  really  a  continuation  of  Montana  liarj  above  and  below  on  th^ 
gulch  nothing  like  it  is  found.  The  combined  length  of  the  two  bars  is  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

At  the  head  of  Montana  bar  are  a  number  of  mit  decomposed  quartz  veins, 
which  probably  supplied  it  with  gold.  If  the  veins  were  thoroughly  explored, 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  prove  rich  in  gold.  Montana  bar  was  entirely 
exhausted  last  year.  Diamond  bar  is  being  very  efficiently  worked  by  hydrau- 
lics tliis  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  season  will  probably  be  exhausted. 

Gold  Hill,  on  the  west  side,  wilt  be  supplieil  with  water  by  a  costly  ditch 
and  siphon,  some  time  during  the  autumn.  This  will  be  more  enduring  than  the 
bars  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  The  bed  and  hill  diggings  to  the  southwest 
will  be  profitable  mints  for  years.  Some  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been 
found  in  the  hills  on  the  west  side,  but  they  have  not  been  opened  to  prove  their 
value,  to  any  great  extent. 

New  Yokk  GtFLCH  has  been  worked  for  gold-bearing  quaitz.  It  has  three 
mills,  one  of  which  ig  running.  Thisdistrictissomewhat  out  of  repute  at  present; 
it  is  said  the.  veins  do  not  pay  as  well  when  followed  doivn  as  at  the  surface. 
But  this  is  probably  the  effects  of  overestimating  the  yield  at  the  surfiice;  and 
ail  greater  depth  is  attained,  finding  the  ore  more  reii^actoiy,  it  will  not  yield  its 
gold  to  the  simple  working  of  the  mills.  , 

HiGHLAHD  DiSTEiCT,  about  60  miles  south  from  Helena,  is  remarkable  as  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  gold.  It  contains  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  but  is  not 
as  much  worked  as  formerly.  It  is  the  most  elevated  mining  district  in  Montana, 
and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

The  Montana  Post  of  August  31, 1867,  says:  "  In  Highland  district  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  lodes  are  gold-bearing,  but  specimens  from  some  of  these  lately 
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During  the  last  summer  the  mining  current  lias  sot  to  the  north,  along  the 
Big  Blackfoot.  A  number  of  gulches  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  have 
produced  largely,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  California,  and  McClellan 
gulches,  1 

In  the  heads  of  these  gulches  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found.     The 

flacers  only  have  been  worked,  and  they  have  paid  well.  The  hostility  of  the 
ndians  tills  year  has  prevented  explorations  further  north.  It  is  probable  that 
when  explored,  gold  will  be  found  on  both  slopes  of  the  Eocky  mountains  north 
to  the  British  possessions. 

The  mines  on  the  Little  Blactfoot  have  paid  well  this  season,  particularly  at 
Carpentiei''s  bar,  and  on  Ophir  gulch,  near-  Blackfoot  City.  Many  other  gulches 
in  this  vicinity  have  also  been  productive,  and  the  yield  of  Deer  Lodge  county 
will  l)e  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

At  Silver  bar  and  Butte  City  the  mines  have  done  well.  Placers  only  have 
been  worked;  but  in  every  gulch  where  good  placer  mines  are  found,  gold-bear- 
ing quartz  veins  are  found  also,  many  of  which  contain  silver,  copper,  antimony, 
.arsenic,  and  manganese,  and  are  rich  but  very  refractory. 

At  Butte  City  some  copper  mines  have  been  discovered,  and  a  furnace  erected 
ior  smelting.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  the  blast  it  was  not  successful.  The  ore, 
wliich  is  quite  abundant,  is  composed  of  oxides  and  cai'bonates  in  a  concentrated 
form.  It  contains  gold  and  silver,  and  with  a  well  regulated  furnace  there 
would  be  no  difficolty  in  smelting  it. 

These  veins  ai-e  found  crossing  a  belt  about  one  mile  wide  and  four  or  five 
long,  and  show  evidence  of  being  deep  and  permanent. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  Deer  Lodge  valley,  north  firom  Butte  City,  are  a 
number  of' gulches  which  have  been  prospected  lately,  and  promise  to  pay  well. 
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CoiiRTOCK. — At  Butte  City  resides  Henry  Comstoct,  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  tho  Comstock  lode,*  of  Nevada,  the  discovery  of  wliich  inaugurated  the  era  of 
silver  miniug  in  the  United  States.  Altliough  a  man  of  the  strictest  temperance, 
using  no  stimuUmt  stronger  tlian  tea  or  coffee,  and  not  even  tobacco,  years  and 
the  hardships  and  excitement  incident  to  a  frontier  life  are  telling  psunfully  on 
his  faculties.  In  a  conversation  with  him  he  referred  to  his  past  career — espe- 
cially his  connection  with  the  lode  that  hears  his  name.  His  intellect  appears  to 
wander,  although  his  liand  still  retains  its  cunning.  He  is  a  skilful  prospector, 
but  his  fading  recollections  carry  cloudy  images  to  his  darkened  understanding. 
He  JmaginoB  ho  owns  the  whole  Comstock  lode,  and  the  cities  of  Gold  Hill  and 
Vir^ia;  bnt  as  he  has  no  immediate  use  for  thom,  he  allows  others  to  live  in 
liis  houses;  the  people  are  poor,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  turn  them  out,  rapeoially 
ill  the  winter.  This  feeling  of  benevolence  in  the  old  man  is  genuine,  and  one 
that  he  habitually  practices.  He  has  a  small  claim  that  pays  little  mote  than 
wages.  If  a  poor  miner  comes  along  without  means,  he  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  claim  until  the  suffering  stranger  has  the  means  to  go  on  his 
journey. 

Recently  an  emigrant  came  along  who  was  sick  and  could  work  but  little, 
Comstock  and  he  worked  together  in  the  claim;  the  old  man  doing  the  most 
laborious  part  until  the  emigrant  concluded  to  leave.  Comstock  then  divided 
what  was  taken  out,  and  seeing  it  was  too  email  for  a  man  to  travel  on,  said: 
"  Now,  we  will  divide  my  half  again ;  you  will  need  it." 

He  says  that  at  times  he  thinks  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  knew 
how  he  is  situated,  it  would  not  let  hira  suffer. 

Flint  Ceebk. — On  Flint  creek  several  silver-bearing  veins  have  been  found 
recently,  which  show  large  amounts  of  rich  ore  at  the  surface.  They  have  not 
been  opened  so  as  to  prove  theu:  depth  or  conrinuity.  The  country  rock  is  lime- 
stone. 

Hot  Springs. — At  the  head  of  Hot  Springs  creek,  a  mine  called  the  Atlantic 
Cable  has  recently  been  found  containing  an  oxide  of  iron,  rich  in  gold.  It  is 
said  to  bo  a  slide.     Tho  ore  is  wonderfully  rich  and  easily  worked. 

The  JBFFERSOif  BAsnr. — This  basin  is  drained  by  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries,  to  wit:  tho  Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head,  and  the 
Stinking  Water.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  100  wide.  In  this  basin  the 
lirst  extensive  mining  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  first  town  of  any 
importance  was  built.     It  still  contains  a  number  of  important  mining  localities, 

Tho  Big  Hole  is  so  called  fi-om  a  small  roond  valley  near  its  head,  son-ounded 
by  a  range  of  high  mountains.  Here  tho  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  winter. 
As  it  melts  in  the  spring  and  summer,  it  swells  the  Big  Hole  to  a  largo  and 
rapid  stream,  from  30  to  75  yards  wide  in  the  lowest  stages,  and  much  wider  in 
tlie  highest.  The  bars  and  bottoms  along  this  stream  are  subject  to  overflow, 
and  are  generally  reeky  and  barren.  Big  Hole  basin  affords  good  pasturage  in 
the  summer,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  attempted  to  ascend  this  river,  but  found  the  cuiTont 
so  rapid,  and  the  number  of  islands  and  other  obstructions  so  great,  that  they 
turned  back  and  aicended  the  Beaver  Head  river. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river, 
but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pay  for  washing.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  basin,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  explored  sufficiently  to  deter- 
mine theii  value. 

*T!ie  first  diseoTery  of  silver  was  made  in  Gold  canon,  near  Silver  City,  by  E.  A.  anti  H. 
li,  Grosch,  in  lt^57.  Tbe  first  qnartz  claim  was  locsted  in  tlie  Ingrim  district,  in  February, 
IHDS,  by  Jfloiea  Finney.  In  June,  1859,  Peter  O'Reilly  and  Patritk  McL-inghiin  mnde  tie 
first  discovery  of  rich  silver  deposits  on  what  is  now  the  ground  of  the  Ophir  Company. 

Comslack  is  not  justly  entitled  to  the  credi' "-  "— — ^"■i  <■■■"  '■—•  ■'■;-  ■<•- — ^-"^     '0== 
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(ramc,  such  as  buffalo,  moose,  elk,  deer,  tieaver,  and  mountain  slioep,  are 
abundant. 

The  Beaver  Head  is  longer  and  drains  a  larger  area  than  the  Big  Hole,  and 
may  fmrly  claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  Missouri. 

Banitock  City. — Baniiock  City  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  Grasshopper 
ci-e«k,  on  a  small  flat.or  bar  of  just  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  town,  and  very  near 
the  entrance  of  Grasshopper  caSon.  It  is  an  irregular  wooden  town  with  one 
principal  street  running  parallel  to  the  creok,  contmning  but  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  at  present.  In  18G2-'63  it  was  a  good  mining  camp,  and  bnsiness 
was  brisk.  Its  main  dependence  for  the  future  is  the  gold-beaiing  qnaita  lodes 
in  the  c^on  below. 

Bannock  was  tlio  first  mining  town  built  in  Montana,  and  the  first  district  in 
which  gold  mines  were  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 

The  winter  of  1863-'63  was  remarkably  mild,  so  that  sapplies  could  bo  hauled 
from  Salt  lake  during  the  coldest  months.  Had  that  season  been  as  severe  as 
the  winter's  have  since  been,  the  whole  population  might  have  perished  ftom 
starvation.  Goal  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  Grasshopper- 
ci'eek,  about  four  miles  above  Bannock,  but  its  value  has  not  been  ascertained. 

SxisKisa  Watek. — The  nest  stream  which  contributes  to  form  the  Jefferson  is 
the  Stinking  Water.  Its  Indian  name  is  Passamaiine,  one  of  the  most  musical 
in  the  Indian  language.  It  is  not  improved  by  its  rendition  into  English.  On 
this  stream  and  its  branches  many  rich  mines  are  found. 

In  the  ranges  of  mountains  between  the  Stinking  Water  and  the  Madison 
fork  of  the  Missouri,  sent  down  into  the  fonner,  are  a  laige  number  of  creeks  and 
gulches,  nearly  all  of  which  have  proved  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  some  of  them 
m  silver.  The  principal  are  Wixansen,  Eam's  Horn,  Bevine,  Harris,  California, 
and  Alder  gulches,  and  Mill  creek. 

AlDEB  Gulch. — Alder  gulch  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  and 
runs  north.  It  is  from  15  to  17  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Stiriking 
Water,  a  branch  of  the  Jefferson  fork  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  has  many  side 
gulches  or  tributaries,  but  none  of  them  except  Spring  and  Bowers  gulehes,  which 
are  near  its  head,  have  any  gold,  or  at  least  not  sufficient  to  pay.  The  hills  on 
each  side  are  rounded  off  and  covered  with  soil,  presenting  the  soft  outline  of  an 
agricultural  country.  The  denuding  effects  of  time  have  doubtless  been  of  long 
continuance. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  gulch  will  convince  any  one  that  the  gold  in  it 
came  from  near  the  head,  at  its  junction  with  Bald  mountain.  ITie  gold  at  that 
point  is  coarse  and  rough,  with  portions  of  quai-tz  adhering  to  it ;  fmther  down 
the  stream  it  becomes  finer  and  brighter,  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Near  the  mouth  it  is  excessively 
fine,  and  cannot  be  collected  in  a  satisfactory  ruanner  except  by  the  use  of  quiok- 

Tho  gravel  is  very  ccai^se  and  heavy  high  np  the  guleh,  containing  many 
boulders  of  a  large  size ;  farther  down  it  becomes  worn  away  to  small  particles, 
and  at  the  mouth  only  sand  and  very  fine  gravel  are  found.  The  country  rock 
at  or  near  the  head  is  gneiss,  and  the  same  rock  holds  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  below  it  is  repl^d  by  micaceous  slate.  Near  the  head  the  rocks  rise  on 
each  side  ia  a  veiy  precipitous  manner,  forcing  the  gulch  into  a  narrow  cut  or 
fissure,  but  below,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  widens  out.  The 
paying  portions  conespoud  in  width  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  are  richest 
where  the  bed  is  nairowest. 

Tliis  gulch  is  a  vast  natural  quartz  mill  and  mine.  Frost  and  atmospheric 
action  loosen  the  quartz  containing  the  gold,  and  throw  it  down,  when  the  atti-i- 
tion  caused  by  the  current  of  water  pulverizes  and  washes  away  the  gangue, 
leaving  the  gold  behind.  This  action,  though  very  slow,  extending  back  through 
countless  ages,  produces  stupendous  results. 
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The  mimber  of  quavta  veins  found  at  the  head  of  Alder  gulch,  known  to  coa- 
tiun  gold  in  suflScient  amounts  to  add  mat«ria!lyio  its  products,  is  not  more  than 
SO,  of  which  the  average  width  is  about  two  feet,  and  the  average  assay  value 
about  $10  per  ton,  estimating  all  the  vein  stuff  between  the  walls. 

Alder  gulch  has  produced  more  gold  than  all  the  others,  and  probably  more 
nithin  tlie  last  three  years  than  ever  was  taken  in  the  same  time  from  any  gulch 
of  the  same  extent.  It  is  tbe  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  on  this  gulch 
830,000,000  were  taken  from  it.  This  estimate  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
amount  taken  out  was  certjunly  beyond  precedent  in  Montana, 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  in  18  months  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  had  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  building  up 
four  considerable  cities,  to  wit ;  Nevada,  Central,  Virginia,  and  Summit  City, 
Vir^nia  was  built  first,  and,  occupying  a  central  position,  always  maintained 
its  supremacy.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Alder  guleh,  and 
contains  a  number  of  fine  stone  buildings,  consisting  of  banks,  stores,  markets, 
dwellings,  &c.  It  supports  two  newspapers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  mining  and 
commercial  centres  in  Montana.  Helena  is  its  only  rival.  Although  the  first 
escitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  mining  district  has  passed 
away,  and  the  mines  most  easily  worked  have  already  been  worked  over  once, 
still  the  annual  production  is  large.  By  proper  working,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  future  production  may  be  made  equal  to  the  past. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  already  stated,  that  $30,000,000  have 
been  taken  out  of  tliis  gulch  by  the  miners."     This  cannot  be  conddered  more 

*  Siicli  a  produtt  from  one  gulch  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  must  appear  a  great  exag- 
geration. But  jf  well-autlieDtieated  facts  are  esamined  the  amount  appears  more  reasona- 
ble. For  a  considerable  time  the  ponnhiUon  was  10,000  or  upwurds ;  probably  :i,500  work- 
men in  the  mines.  Ten  dollars  per  day  for  220  days  in  the  year  would  give  826,X0,0fl0  for 
three  years  and  a  lialf.  Wages  were  from  810  lo  814  per  day.  .Nearly  ah  of  the  mines  were 
worked  by  hired  labor  and  the  mines  almost  universally  paid  a  probt  above  wages.  Tbe 
wliole  number  of  claims  was  between  1,000  and  1,100;  at  1,000  each  claim  must  givoa 
gross  yield  of  $30,000. 

Montaua  is  the  most  difficult  mining  region  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  estimate  the 
jield  of  the  mines,  Occupation  has  a  great  effect  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bankers  and  expressmen  always  underestimate;  merchants  and  succeasfnl  miners 
generally  overestimate;  unsuccessful  miners  underestimate,  while  ranchmen  and  farmers 
have  no  opinions  based  upon  any  reliable  data  on  the  suHecL  After  the  gold  is  taken  from 
the  mines  it  passes  through  a  number  of  different  channels,  some  of  which  enable  ns  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  produced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  whilst  in  other  cases  no  accurate  con- 
clusion cau  be  formed.  A  portion  is  sent  by  express  to  the  mint  for  cnin^^.  Kemittances 
by  merchants  are  generally  known  to  comprise  the  amount  that  miners  expend  for  current 
expenses ;  also,  what  they  seud  to  their  families  or  friends  in  other  places.  A  small  quan- 
tity is  used  for  a  circulating  medium ;  this  also  comes  from  tbe  miners  as  current  expenses. 
A  considerable  amount  is  buried  in  the  earth  by  tbe  miners,  but  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
formed  on  this  point.  Of  the  amounla  carried  out  of  the  Tenitory  a  portion  is  taken  by  the 
miners  themselves ;  of  this  no  account  appears.  If  a  miner  goes  to  Catifoiuia  he  takes  bis 
dust  with  him,  and  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  California  or  Oregon  or  Nevada,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Some  is  carried  to  foreign  coantriee,  as  tbe  British  possessions,  which  join  Montana 
on  tho  north;  lastly,  a  portion  is  Kept  in  the  form  of  specimens  or  for  jeweDers'  uses.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  more  than  an  approximation. 

An  account  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  brought  to  the  Territory  furnishes  a  criterion  for 
some  Matisticians,  who,  assuming  that  the  goods  were  all  paid  for,  add  the  amount  to  what 
gold  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  and  what  was  sent  out  for  other  purposes,  and  make 
the  sum  total  tho  gi'oss  produclion  of  the  Territory.  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  getting  at 
results.  Others  take  the  cost  of  board  per  week,  say  $1  to  68  when  wages  are  from  $3  to  g'J 
per  day,  and  state  it  thus ;  as  6  to  49,  so  is  tho  amount  expended  for  provisions  to  the  gross 
yiold  of  the  mines.  Manifestly  incorrect,  as  many  are  non-producers.  Probably  tbe  best 
criterion  is  tbe  price  of  labor.  A  mine  owner  will  not  long  employ  men  unless  he  derives  a 
profit,  and  miners  will  not  work  for  the  same  amonnt  that  Ihoy  are  sure  of  making  by  them- 
selves, for  they  tbink  they  may  ' '  strike  it  rich  "  on  their  own  account.  Alder  gulch  is  an 
exception,  for  here  is  a  limited  number  of  claims,  and  those  who  have  no  cl^m  cannot  make 
wages  by  prospecting. 
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than  ono-fourtL  of  the  amount  tliat  has  come  from  the  veins  at  the  head  of  the 
gulch.  Probably  one-teath  wonld  be  nearer  tho  amonnt,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  extremely  divisible  nature  of  that  metal  and  the  facility  with  which 
minute  particles  are  transported  by  watei-,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  so  amtdl 
that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  them  by  any  gold-saving  process  yet  devised. 
Eating  the  amount  already  extracte<l  at  one-fourtb,  this  would  give  $120,000,000 
as  the  actual  mineTal  value  of  the  gulch.  At  $10  per  ton  this  would  require 
12,000,000  tons  of  quartz  to  be  reduced,  provided  all  the  gold  in  the  rock  is 
extracted.  At  13  feet  to  tte  ton  a  result  of  166,000,000  cubic  feet  of  quartz 
must  be  reduced  to  produce  that  amount  of  gold ;  equal  to  the  product  of  30 
veins  two  feet  thick,  each  a  mile  long  and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep.* 

The  general  appearance  of  tlie  countrj^  warrants  the  belief  that  the  denuda- 
tion is  fully  equal  to  3,000  feet.  Bald  mountain,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  gulch,  rises  to  the  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  quartz 
veins  at  the  head  of  mimng  operations.  A  great  length  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  since  this  denuding  operation  commenced,  and  it  is  still  in  action  and 
will  continue  until  either  man  forestalls  nature  in  extracting  tho  gold  from  the 
veins,  or  some  great  upheaval  changes  the  face  of  the  country  and  causes  the 
formation  of  a  new  set  of  watercourses. 

The  country  rock  contains  a  lai^e  amount  of  mica.  After  a  gentle  shower 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  colored  a  fine  bronze. 

The  first  mining  district  foimd  on  the  guldi  was  Faira^eather,  called  after  one 
of  the  discoverers.  Above  this  were  Highland,  Pine  Grove,  and  Summit,  and 
below,  Nevada  and  Junction,  their  locations  extending  from  Fairweather  district 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Each  had  a  code  of  laws  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Fairweather.  These  laws  have  been  subject  to  trifling  changes, 
and  generally  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  their  operations. 

In  the  lower  districts  cl^ms  only  come  to  tho  centre  of  the  gnlch,  thus  giving 
double  the  number  that  were  held  above ;  the  same  on  the  banks.  Not  tar  from 
1,000  claims  are  located  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  every 
claim  pwd  for  working  when  wages  were  from  $10  to  $14  per  day  in  gold.  From 
many  of  the  best  claims  $150,000,  and  from  some  as  much  as  $900,000,  have 
been  taken  out. 

The  usual  method  of  working  was  to  sink  a  shaft  14  or  15  feet  to  the  bed 
rock  and  extract  the  rich  gravel,  which  was  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  by 
drifting.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  was  left  ae  pillars  to 
support  the  ground  above.  The  bed  rock  cannot  be  worked  with  the  care  neces- 
sary to  extract  all  the  gold.  "When  gold  is  very  abundant  the  miners  become 
careless  and  do  not  work  closoly.  This  gulch  was  worked  to  a  great  extent  by 
hired  men,  who  are  not  as  careful  as  the  owners  of  the  mine.  lu  some  of  the 
deepest  claims  water  retarded  the  working  or  prevented  it  entirely.  Owing  to 
these  causes  it  is  probable  only  about  half  the  gold  has  been  taken  out  that  can 
be  obtained  by  careful  and  thoro\igh  working.  The  object  of  each  miner  was 
to  get  as  much  gold  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time  and  depart  for  his  home, 
expending  only  sufiicient  to  defmy  current  expenses. 

The  water  in  the  gulch  nearly  sufiiced  the  wants  of  the  early  miners.  Up  to 
this  time  only  two  small  and  inexpensive  ditches  have  been  constructed.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  Jefferson  or  the  Stinking  Water  rivers.  From 
the  Jefferson  a  large  amonnt  conld  be  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  but  the 
cost  would  be  great.  From  the  Stinking  Water  the  cost  would  be  less,  but  the 
water  could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  gulch  by  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  gup- 
ply  woidd  be  insufScient. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch  small  flumes  arc  in  course 

*  This,  howover,  is  a  very  unrclialile  mods  of  calculaiion. — . 
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They  ai'e  disconnected  and  too  short  to  he  efficient.  To  work  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  thorough  manner  requires  a  large  flume  fi.'om  the  mouth  of  the  gulch 
up  to  the  head,  with  a  large  amount  of  water. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  placer  mining  in  Montana  is  the  want  of  fall  or 
descent,  and  this  is  pai-ticularly  the  case  in  Alder  gulch.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty and  keep  the  works  in  ranning  orfer  it  will  bo  necessary  to  have  the  flume 
double  at  certain  points,  with  a  reservoir  in  eaeh,  so  that  when  one  reservoir  ia 
fllled  with  sand  and  grave),  the  water  can  be  tamed  into  the  other  flume  while  the 
fii-st  reservoir  is  emptied.  This  can  be  done  by  a  steam  paddy  or  other  machin- 
ery. By  having  places  for  the  sand  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  two  or  three 
points  along  the  flame,  it  eau  be  kept  ia  running  order. 

By  such  a  flume  system  and  the  use  of  hydraulics  thegalch  can  be  thoroughly 
worked,  and  its  futm-e  production  made  at  least  equal  to  its  past.  This  method 
of  mining  requires  capital.  The  miners  generally  are  employed  by  an  mdivid 
ual  or  company  and  the  profits  divided  amongst  few.  The  last  working  nsually 
occupies  about  twice  the  length  of  lime  occupied  by  the  first, 

SuiiMiT  City. — Summit  City  is  substantially  built  of  logs,  bat  in  bnildmg 
this  town  the  streets  appeai- to  have  beenforgottenat  ilrst  aadputinaften\irds 
In  case  of  fire  the  whole  town  would  bum  with  as  much  facihty  as  a  smgle 
house.  It  seems  strange,  after  so  many  mining  towns  havebeen  utterly  destioyed 
by  fire,  that  in  laying  out  a  new  one,  whero  the  ground  costs  nothing,  the  stieeta 
should  not  be  left  safficiently  wide  to  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  fite,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  communication.  With  a  sufficient  width,  a  fire  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  square. 

The  rich  and  extensive  quartz  veins  in  this  vicinity  will  probably  render  Sum- 
mit City  permanently  prosperous. 

Nevada. — After  Vu-ginia,  Nevada  was  the  largest  town  on  Alder  gulch.  At 
present  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  In  the  winter  the  people  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  town  make  use  of  the  uninhabited  houses  for  firewood.  If  a  bed-rock 
flume  is  put  in  the  gulch,  Nevada  will  probably  regain  in  some  degree  its  former 
life  and  activity. 

JuKCTioN  City  and  Central  City  wei-e  also  at  one  ttmelively  little  towns. 
Now  they  are  more  remarkable  for  quietness  than  for  the  commotion  of  business. 

Most  of  the  other  gulches  in  this  vicinity  have  small  collections  of  houses, 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  name  of  towns. 

The  range  of  mounttuns  called  Virginia  is  not  as  high  as  the  mountains  around 
the  head  of  Big  Hole;  still  they  ai'e  sufficiently  liigh  to  retain  snow  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  year.  This  range  abounds  in  springs  and  streams  of  running  water, 
and  forests  of  pine  and  fir  in  the  ravines  and  caflons. 

Valley  of  the  Stinkihg  Water. — The  valley  of  the  Stmking  Water  is 
15  or  30  miles  long  and  5  or  6  broad,  with  some  good  farming  and  gi-aaing  land, 
hut  generally  it  is  not  very  fertile.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Hole  and  the 
Beaver  Head  is  a  large  valley  very  similar  to  the  valley  of  the  Stinking  Water. 
By  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  both  of  these  valleys  conld  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  agi-iculttiral  parposes.  Want  of  timber  is  one  of  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences. 

Among  the  old  mountaineers  this  fork  of  the  Missouri  was  known  as  the  Beaver 
Head,  and  took  its  name  from  a  point  of  rocks  on  its  north  bank,  alwut  15  mUes 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hole,  called  by  the  Indians  Beavei'^s  Head,  which 
it  closely  resembles  when  viewed  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking 
Water. 

Gallatin  Valley. — The  section  of  country  drained  by  the  Madison,  Galla- 
tin, and  the  Missouri  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Dearborn  river,  is  about  175 
miles  long  and  80  miles  wide.  In  this  district  of  country  lies  the  valley  of  Three 
Forks  and  Gallatin,  aboat  40  miles  long  and  12  wide,  which  may  be  considered 
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the  garden  of  Montana.  The  season  is  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  that  of  Utah,  while  in 
fertility  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  Here  farming  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the 
couise  of  a  year  or  two  the  valley  will  supply  the  Territory  with  wheat  and 
barley,  as  it  now  does  with  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

Other  Valleys  aitd  Placeks. — North  and  south,  Boulder  and  Wallace 
creeks  empty  into  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  and  have  some  good  bnt  not  very 
rich  placer  mines ;  also  some  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  cop- 
per; but  they  are  not  attracting  much  attention  at  present. 

Further  down  comes  in  the  Prickly  Pesff.  On  this  stream  and  its  branches  are 
some  excellent  mines.  The  towns  of  Montana,  Jefferson  and  Beaver  cities  are 
situated  on  this  stream.  Placer  and  quartz  mines  exist  here,  but  are  doing  but 
little  at  present. 

The  most  productive  gulch  in  this  part  of  Montana  is  Last  Chance,  which  is 
formed  hy  the  junction  of  Oro  Fino,  Grizzly,  and  Dry  gulches,  and  empties  into 
the  Prickly  Pear  not  far  above  its  month.  These  gulches  have  been  very  rich; 
also  Nelson's  gulch,  which  empties  into  Ten-mile  creek.  On  this  creek  are 
numerous  quartz  veins,  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  not  now  mnch  worked, 

Helena. — ^Helena,  the  largest  town  in  the  Tecritory,  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  I,ast  Chance  gulch,  principally  on  the  south  side,  and  extends  over  an  elevated 
bar  to  Dry  guloh,  a  distance  of  tliree-quartcrs  of  a  mile.  It  is  well  and  regu- 
larly laid  ont  for  a  mining  town,  containing  a  number  of  fire-proof  stone  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  wooden  buildings  have  fire-proof  safes  attached  to  them,  or 
an  outside  cellar  with  flre-proof  walls  and  door,  and  are  covered  with  heavy  dirt 
roofs.  Their  constmction  is  not  costly,  and  in  combustible  mining  towns  they 
do  good  service  in  preserving  valnable  goods  &om  fire. 

Helena  contains  an  active  population  of  miners,  merchants,  physicians,  law- 
yers, bankers,  and  that  miscellaneous  crowd  always  found  in  the  best  class  of 
raining  towns.  Residents  claim  that  its  population  numbers  from  7,000  to  8,000 ; 
this  is  probably  an  esag^ation.  As  a  commercial  centre  it  has  stage  lines 
connecting  it  with  Virginia,  Diamond  City,  Now  York  Bar,  Fort  Benton,  and 
Blackfoot  City.  Neai-ly  all  supplies  for  the  south  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
from  Port  Benton. 

The  most  productive  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  Montana,  as  well  as  silver 
and  copper  mines,  (the  latter  unworked,)  are  in  this  vicinity.  The  placers  are 
extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  system  of  large  and  costly  ditches. 
On  the  heads  of  Grizzly  and  Oro  FJuo  gulches  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
pines  and  fir,  and  along  the  Prickly  Pear  cottonwood  is  abundant. 

The  valley  of  the  Mckly  Pear  and  Ten-mile  creek  contains  a  conaderable 
amount  of  good  farming  land  and  a  number  of  farms  under  cultivation,  and  tho 
surrounding  hills  aiFord  good  pasturage.  This  valley  is  nearly  circular-  in  form 
and  15  miles  in  diameter. 

Helena  is  located  on  the  western  side,  dose  under  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
A  more  picturesque  or  beautiful  situation  for  a  town  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  broad  vista  stretches  away  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Missouri  river. 

Bae  Mining. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Stinking  Water  down  to  the  Great 
Falls  all  the  bars  on  the  Missomi  river  contain  gold.  These  bars  will  probably 
bo  among  the  most  lasting  placers  in  the  Temtory.  TJp  to  the  present  time 
they  have  remmned  nnworked,  escept  El  Dorado  bar,  upon  which  operations 
have  ali-eady  been  commenced,  and  it  is  reported  with  favorable  results.  Along 
the  Missouri  there  is  some  good  farming  and  grazing  land,  and  generally  the 
hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  timber. 

Confederate,  New  York,  and  a  number  of  other  gold-producing  gulches  come 
in  from  the  east,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear. 

Confederate  Gulch. — Of  these.  Confederate  is  tho  richest ;  after  Alder  and 
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Last  Chance  it  is  probably  tlie  richest  in  Montana.  It  has  produced  larg'ely  siiice 
1865,  though  its  product  has  not  been  so  great  this  year  as  formerly.  Diamond 
City  spnmg  up  on  this  gulch,  but  has  been  nearly  abandoned  by  the  washings 
from  the  hydraulics  in  the  rear  of  the  toivn. 

The  mountains  around  the  head  of  Cfonfederato  gulch  are  high,  and  contain 
pine  and  fir  timber  ;  also  numerous  streams.  Some  very  expensive  ditches  arc 
in  course  of  construction  for  supplying  the  mines  with  water. 

Estimated  yield  qf  Montana. 

1569 $500,000 

1863 8.000,000 

1864 ]3, 000.000 

]8G5 ]4.500,000 

1866 16,500,000 

1867 13,000,000 

64, 500, 000 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION— MOUNTAINS,  FJVERS.  LAKES,  TVATERFALLS, 
ASD  BOILING  SPRINGS— VEGETATION- GEO  LOGICAL  FEATURES-TOWNS 
AND  MINING  CAMPS. 

Akea  and  Population. — In  form,  this  Territory  is  almost  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Its  base,  about  350  miles  long  on  the  south,  rests  on  Nevada  and 
Utah,  with  a  perpendicular  of  aboat  420  miles,  separating  it  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  on  the  west.  Its  northern  point  touches  the  Britisli  pos- 
BCBsions,  and  its  hypothemise  on  the  northeast  divides  it  from  the  Territories  of 
Montana  and  Dakota.  Its  area  is  about  90,000  square  miles,*  but  inasmuch  as 
its  northeastern  boundary,  on  the  crests  of  the  Bitter  Boot  and  Kocky  mountains, 
has  never  been  meandered,  this  estimate  is  only  an  approximation.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  20,000  at  this  time.  As  estimated  l>y  the  temtorial  assessor  it  waa 
somewhat  larger  in  1866,  viz : 

To&fe  sjiojcing  the  principal  cities  and  toums  of  Idalio  Territory,  the  cov/nty  in 
whkh  each  is  located,  the  estimated  population  S^tember,  1866,  atid  the  distance 
of  each  from  Soise  City,  the  territm  ud  capital 
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Mountains. — ^The  piincipal  mountains  are  the  Kocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  Bear 
mountains  on  the  east.  The  upheaval  of  these  ranges  has  tilted  the  whole  Terri- 
tory to  the  west  at  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  In  the  south,  the  Owyhee  is  the  principal  range,  though  properly 
it  is  an  isolated  spm-  rather  than  a  range,  Tiiis  region  of  country  contains  one 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  in  the  Territory.  The  Bear  and  Booky  moun- 
tains are  different  branches  of  the  same  range,  and  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter. The  name  "Rocky-mountains"  ia  a  misnomer.  Instead  of  being  rough 
aud  rocky,  they  appear  to  be  old,  with  their  highest  peaks  abraded,  worn  down, 
covered  with  soil,  supporting  timber  and  grass,  ftill  of  low  passes,  suitable  for 
wdgon  or  raihoads,  and  embracing  many  fine  agricultnrd  valleys.  The  Bitter 
Root  is  a  broad,  lofty  range,  continnous  and  unbroken,  with  a  few  elevated 
passes,  which  are  closed  in  winter.  It  abounds  in  rugged  spurs,  deep  gorges, 
and  tremendous  cafions,  where  the  Salmon  river  runs  ih  a  continuous  torrent. 

*  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  esdmatea  the  area  at  90,932 ;  number  of 
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The  Boise  range  is  a  spur  or  lateral  offehoot  of  the  Bitter  Eoot.  Tliey  ai*  well 
covered  witL.  pine  and  fir,  with  good  pasturage  in  the  foot-hills  and  fanning  lands 
ill  the  fanall  valleys.  The  height  of  this  range  is  S,000  or  10,000  feet,  mth 
some  peaks  that  attain  an  altitude  of  near  12,000  feet. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  river  and  its  branches  drain  the  whole  Territory,  except 
a  portion  of  about  120  miles  long  and  45  wide  in  the  extreme  northern  part, 
which  is  drained  by  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  iiTeg- 
iilarly-shaped  portion  in  the  soutlieastem  comer,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Bear  rivere.  Bear  river  falls  into  Salt  lake,  and  Green  river  empties  into  the 
Colorado,  This  portion  of  the  Territory  haa  some  farming  and  a  large  amount 
of  good  grazing  lands,  and  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  i  t.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  Bear  liver  extend  for  a  short 
distance  into  Idaho  along  the  sta^e  route,  but  othenvise  this  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritoiy  is  uninhabited.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  river  in  Idaho  are 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many  small  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  uniting  form  a  largo  river,  with  many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  current  of 
great  swiftness,  which,  when  high,  carries  away  bridges  and  boats  and  renders 
crossing  it  dangerons.  It  is  navigable  to  Lewiston.  A  steamer  has  been 
recently  built  neai'  Fort  Boise,  bnt  is  not  running  at  pi-esent,  the  swiftness  of  the 
cmront  rendering  navigation  always  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Among 
the  falls  on  this  river,  one  of  the  most  noted  is  the  American,  about  25  miles 
below  Fort  Hall,  which  has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  CO  or  70  feet,  but  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  gmndenr  of  the  surrounding  scenery! 

Shoshone  Falls. — The  Shoshone  falls  are  situated  about  seven  miles  fi-om 
Desert  station,  on  the  stage  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Boise  City.  Tlie  river 
for  many  miles,  both  above  and  below,  passes  tln-ongh  a  volcanic  valley.  It 
has  cut  a  perpendictdar  caSon  thi-ongh  the  laye»-s  of  lava  to  the  depth  of  about 
1,000  feet.  The  caSon  is  generally  about  half  a  mile  wide.  At  the  point  where 
the  falls  are  located  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Viewed  fixim  below  it  appears  cir- 
cular, like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  the  falls  in  the  centre.  The  different  layers 
of  lava  resemble  seats  in  tiers  ranged  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  700  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  falls.  In  the  uMTOwest  part  the  water  is  200  or  300  yards 
wide.  About  400  yards  above  the  main  falls  are  five  islands,  at  neai-ly  equal 
intervals  across  the  river,  dividing  the  stream  into  six  parts.  As  the  water  passes 
between  the  islands  it  is  precipitated  25  or  30  feet.  Tho  falls  differ  essentially 
from  each  other  in  form,  affording  great  variety.  Below  the  islands  the  water 
unites  and  passes  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the  great  fall ;  the  descent  is  about 
200  feet.  The  semicirole  at  the  bead  oi  the  falls  is  apparently  perfect,  and  the 
leap  as  clear  as  that  of  Niagaiu.  Enormous  clouds  of  mist  and  spray  arise,  vari- 
egated with  rainbows.  At  the  foot  are  rushing  showers  of  spray,  from  nnder 
which  the  water,  beaten  into  foam,  dashes  furiously  away.  Occasionally  can  bo 
seen  through  the  flying  mists  the  immense  sheet  of  water  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  from  tho  rocks,  showing  that  with  proper  appliances  it  is  practicable  to  go 
behind,  as  at  Niagara.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  down  tne  water  swings 
slowly  aroundin  a  huge  whirlpool  and  then  disappears  in  the  black  caaon  below. 
The  delicate  prismaMo  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  graceful  evanescent  forms 
of  tho  mist  conti-ast  strangely  with  the  iron-black  snrfiice,  hard  outlines,  and 
awful  forms  of  the  overhan^ng  basalt.  The  sound  of  the  rashinff  waters  resem- 
bles that  of  an  orchestra,  the  small  fells  giving  tho  high  notes  and  the  great  falls 
the  bass,  producing  a  combination  not  possible  to  obtain  fi'om  a  single  undivided 
current.  At  IlocE  Ci-eek  station,  20  miles  distant,  it  can  bo  heard  distinctly — 
not  continuously,  but  at  intervals,  like  the  surf.  When  tho  notes  strike  in  unison 
they  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  winter  this  mist  rises  like  the 
smoke  from  a  volcano.  A  few  diminutive  pines  grow  among  the  rocky  declivi- 
ties of  the  cafion.     The  plain  produces  only  sage  brush.     The  hostility  of  tha 
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Indiana  lentlerB  avisit  to  this  interesting  region  somewhat  hazardous,  unless  with 
a  jiartj  of  six  or  eight  men,  well  armed  and  on  tlie  alert, 

Salmon  Falls. — The  Salmon  falls,  about  45  miles  below  the  Shoshone,  are 
some  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  remarkable  as  forming  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  [ivogi-ess  of  the  salmon.     Here  is  a  famous  Indian  fishery. 

Vallet  of  the  Shake. — Tlie  valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge  crescent-sliaped 
basin,  about  500  miles  long  and  250  at  its  greatest  breadth,  Tlie  whole  interior 
is  a  Iwd  of  volcanic  rocks,  in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  canons.  The  sur- 
I'ounding  foot-hills  are  generally  covered  with  buncli  grass,  affording  escellent 
pasturage.  Alonw  the  streams  are  many  valleys,  containing  tracts  of  land  well 
adapted  to  agricuitare.  Frequently  these  valleys  extend  through  the  basin  to 
the  Snake  river,  as  tlio  Boise,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  many  farms 
in  a  state  of  improvement  tliat  would  do  credit  fo  older  countries.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  the  basin  is  a  desert  waste  of  sand,  preducing  nothing  but  sago  brush 
and  a  very  limited  amount  of  bnnch  grass,  even  in  the  most  favored  localities. 
The  Indian  name  tor  the  river  is  "Poliogwa,"  or  "  Sage  Brush  river,"  the  most 
appropriate  that  could  be  imagined. 

Sage  Bbttsh. — This  shrnh  in  general  appearance  resembles  the  cultivated 
sage,  having  the  same  form  and  color,  flower,  leaf,  and  bi-anch;  its  aroma  being 
fiimilar  but  stronger  and  not  so  agi^eeablc.  Its  average  height  is  about  three 
feet;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  five 
inches.  The  sage  is  strictly  the  shrub  of  the  desert.  Fi^om  the  eastern  foot- 
hills of  the  Rooky  monntains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  Mexico  to  the 
British  possessions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too  poor  and  thy  to  support  any 
other  vegetation.  It  hums  even  when  green,  with  a  quick  briglit  flame,  and  in 
many  extensive  districts  is  the  sole  fuel  of  emigrants,  miners  and  prospectors. 
In  the  Slate  Itange  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  it  was  used  suc- 
cessfnlly  as  fuel  in  generating  steam  for  a  quartz-mill.  The  cost  of  gathering 
and  using  It  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  wood  in  a  moderately  wooded  district. 
"Where  Indian  labor  is  available  it  is  much  cheaper.  A  smaller  variety  called 
the  white  sage  is  valuable  for  grazing  in  the  mnter.  Cattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  though  not  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  beef. 

BoiSB  Basin. — In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  basin  the  sand  is  loose,  and  the  wind 
drifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all  traces  of  vegetation.  Whirlwinds  often 
rmse  it  to  great  height,  and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men 
and  animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  difiicult  until  the 
storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin,  on  the  south  side  of  Clark's 
Fork,  ai'e  three  lone  mountains  called  the  Three  Tetons;  they  rise  ragged  and 
sharp  in  their  outlines,  and  form  a  notable  landmark  for  travellers,  NorUi  of  Fort 
Hall  are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  great  distance. 
The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewis's  Fork  empties  into  the 
Snake.  It  is  scantily  covered  with  scrub  cedars,  and,  like  the  others,  is  undoubt- 
edly of  voeauic  ori^n.  When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake 
river  will  be  turned  out  of  its  bed,  and  used  to  irrigate  this  basin.  In  that  way 
it  can  be  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its  tributaries  should  thus  be 
directed,  navigation  would  sustain  tut  little  loss,  while  a^culture  would  he 
greatly  benefited.  All  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Snake  some  distance 
below  the  Siw^hone  falls  sink  before  they  reach  the  river,  and  passing  under  the 
sti'ata  of  Ifiva,  come  out  on  the  ades  of  the  Snake  caiion.  Several  of  them  shoot 
out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades;  some  at  perpendicular  leaps, 
others  in  a  succession  of  small  falls ;  some  combine  falls  and  rapids,  and  assume 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  falling  water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and 
foam  strikingly  contrast  with  the  black  precipitous  walls.down  which  the  rushing 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran  over  the  surface 
until  it  had  worn  Into  the  rock  a  canon  about  a  half  mile  long.    A  beautiful  basin 
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or  small  late  still  remains  where  the  water  fomierly  passed  over.  In  process 
of  time  it  formed  an  underground  channel,  and  now  comes  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  where  the  falls  once  existed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  although  the  depth 
is  gi^eat,  the  trout  with  which  it  ie  crowded  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  stream  on  each  side  of  the  oaCoQ  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  grass  and 
willows,  entu^ly  hidden  from  view,  until  the  spectator  stands  on  its  banks.  The 
contrast  between  the  beautifal  verdure  here  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
surrounding  plain  is  very  striking,  AH  over  the  vast  volcanic  wastes  of  the 
plain  are  upheaved  masses  of  lava,  with  clefts  or  fissnres  in  them,  caused  by  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid  rock.  These  elevations  are  generally  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  a  cleft  in  the  centre  extending  longitudinally  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
Others  have  two  lines  of  fi-actwes  nearly  at  right  angles.  They  sometimes  form 
ridges  exceedingly  tortuous  in  their  course,  occasionally  twisted  into  a  circle. 
Theii"  usual  height  is  from  6  to  12  feet.  These  masses  of  rock  appear  almost 
to  defy  the  elements.  In  many  places  the  corrugations  formed  on  the  surface, 
when  the  lava  was  cooling,  appear  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  formed  yesterday. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  deposit  the  lava  in  some  places  overlies  graaiite,  in  others 
slate  and  limestone.  The  action  of  the  elements  has  worn  these  strata  away, 
leaving  the  lava  apparently  undecomposed,  and  elevated  above  the  rocks  that 
once  held  it  in  bounds.  A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  power  of  different 
rocks  to  resit  the  action  of  the  elements.  Thus,  slate  when  soft  and  splinty  is 
less  capable  of  resistance  than  limestone,  and  this  rock  is  less  enduring  than  "the 
coarsest  forms  of  granite.  The  hard  compact  granite  resists  much  longer  than 
the  softer  varieties;  but  all  much  less  than  the  basaltic  lava  in  this  valley.  The 
same  is  observed  in  almost  all  cafions  where  there  has  been  a  lava  flow,  as  in 
Port  Noeaf  and  ia  Moor's  creek.  These  facts  afford  material  for  a  time  ratio. 
If  the  resisting  power  of  basalt  is  represented  by  100,  and  hard  granite  90,  soft 
granite  75,  limestone  50,  soft  slate  40,  gravel  5,  and  ordinary  soil  1,  or  if  we  adopt 
any  other  ratio  of  a  similar  kind  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  observation, 
we  have  a  basis  by  which  a  calculation  can  be  made  with  approximate  accuracy. 
Around  the  base  of  the  Boise  mountains  there  are  indications  of  upheaval  to 
a  certain  extent  since  the  bed  of  lava  was  formed.  The  strata  are  all  tilted  from 
the  mountains,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  but  it  is  most  noticeable  on 
the  eastern  side.  At  the  base  of  the  Owyhee  mountains  the  proofs  of  upheaval 
are  clear.  Since  the  lava  was  formed,  many  beds  of  regular  columnar  liasalt 
are  displaced,  and  the  columns  stand  at  different  angles,  showing  unmistakably 
the  effects  of  more  recent  convulsion.  On  Clover  creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
Snake  river,  about  40  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Malade,are  three  volcanic 
bridges  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other.  The  stage  road  passes  over  them 
in  the  wet  seasons.  One  of  these  natural  bridges  is  over  a  dry  ravine,  whiqh 
runs  into  the  creek.  There  is  an  island  at  the  point  where  the  stream  is  bridged. 
The  first  bridge  is  from  the  shore  to  tie  island,  the  next  from  the  island  to  the 
other  side,  ana  the  third  over  the  dry  ravine.  'XTieir  height  varies  from  three  to 
seven  feet;  the  arches  span  from  10  to  50  feet,  with  lengths  fi^om  100  to  200  feet. 
It  is  probable  the  craters  or  source  whence  this  vast  bed  of  lava  flowed  must  be 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  as  it  has  a  regular  descent  to  the  westward. 
But  this  is  not  certain,  for  the  inclination  may  be  the  effect  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  Itocky  mountains,  which  may  still  be  going  on.  It  is  highly  probable  these 
mountains  bad  nearly  their  present  altitude  before  this  vast  eruption  of  lava  took 
place ;  after  that  their  upward  movement  may  have  continued,  which  would  account 
for  the  singularity  of  its  declination  to  the  west.  About  10  miles  west  from  the 
bridges  over  the  MaJade  on  the  stage  routo  fi'om  Salt  lake  to  Boise  City,  there 
is  a  circular  depression  in  the  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter. 
In  the  winter  this  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  shallow  lake.  The  lava  around 
this  depression  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  all  the  wrinkles  or  corruga- 
tions caused  by  the  moving  and  cooling  of  the  surface  are  as  distinct  as  though 
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they  wero  Yery  recently  funned.  By  observing  tJjcsc  foMings  tiio  direction  in 
wliich  the  lava  flowed  can  be  determined.  It  is  apparent  in  this  ease  that  the 
flow  was  in  every  direction  from  the  depression,  proving  that  this  was  one  of  the 
cratere  which  once  poured  its  fiery  flood  over  the  plain.  When  the  supply  from 
below  was  exhansted  the  moutli  of  the  crater  sank  back,  leaving  the  depression 
now  neatly  filled  with  alluvial  deposits.  A  close  examination  of  the  plmn  would 
undoubtedly  lead,  to  the  discovery  of  many  similar  opemngs,  and  by  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  relative  elevations  on  the  tastem  and  western  sides  of  these  craters, 
it  could  be  demonstrated  whether  the  level  of  tho  country  has  been  affected  by 
upheavals  since  the  lava  bed  was  formed.  At  the  ci-ater  examined,  the  lava  on  the 
eastern  side  appeared  to  have  nm  up  hill,  while  on  the  west  the  declination 
seemed  nnchaneed,  Tho  Snake  river  has  cut  a  vast  canon  through  this  plain, 
varying  in  depui  from  100  to  1,000  feet.  The  different  strata  of  the  rock  can 
be  distinctly  observed  in  this  caEon.  The  length  of  time  required  by  the  river 
to  wear  away  such  an  enormous  fissure  must  have  been  great,  altiough  the 
descent  of  the  water  is  rapid.  The  Shoshone  Falls  probably  cut  out  the  caBon 
below  it  to  the  Salmon  Falls,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.  No  observations 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  ttie  rock  is  worn  away ;  but  Irom 
its  indestructible  natnre  it  must  be  slow.  The  Boise  baan  divides  the  mining 
portions  of  the  Territory  into  two  parts ;  one  sonth  and  one  north.  The  sonthern 
or  Owyhee  mines  ai^e  in  the  Owyhee  mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near  the  e\tent 
of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  tho  Boise,  Lemhi,  Salmon  n^er,  and 
Oro  Fino  mines. 

Towns. — Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Boise  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid 
out,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies 
for  Boise  Badn  have  to  pass  through  it;  hence  it  is  a  gi-eat  staging  centre. 
Situated  between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  lon^  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  the 
mines,  and  I'csembles  that  of  Utah.  Boise  Basin  is  about  30  miles  northeast 
from  Boise  City.  Its  length  is  from  15  to  18  miles,  and  breadth  from  6  to  8. 
It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  miniuff  districts,  and  is  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  Territory.  The  present  population  is  estimated  to  be  about 
10,000.  Idaho  City,  the  largest  town,  was  i-ecently  burnt;  bat  has  been  partially 
rebuilt.  It  contMns  probably  4,000  inhabitants.  Central  City,  Placerville,  and 
Pioneer  are  well-built  mining  towns,  contMning  about  1,000  inhabitants  each. 
Salmon  river  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild  mining  excitements.  One  in  1S62, 
at  Florence,  on  Meadow  creek,  where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — to  leave 
in  as  short  time  as  they  assembled.  The  town  contains  at  present  about  200 
persons:  The  other  excitement  was  at  Lembi  this  summer,  where  7,000  to  8,000 
miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except  some  800  or  900  who  haji  claims, 
or  who  could  not  get  away.  Tho  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is  a  largo  and  fertile 
agricultural  valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Forces  Indians.  Lewistown,  Oro 
Fino,  ajid  Elk  City  were  once  fiourishing  places;  but  now  contain  only  a  small 
population.  Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Cieai-water 
and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  navigation,  must  in  time  become  a  place  of  import- 
ance.    Warren's  Diggings  have  a  considerable  mining  popuLition. 

The  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clai-k's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  has  a 
milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and  coreesponds  to  tho  Yocko  and 
Bitter  Koot  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  sjze  in  Idaho,  the  Coeur  d' Aline,  about 
24  miles  long,  and  2  or  3  wide,  very  uTegnlar  in  form ;  the  Pen  d'OreJIle,fi  cres- 
cent-shaped lake,  about  30  miles  long, and  5  broad;  and  the  Boatman  about  the 
same  length,  and  6  miles  wide.  Tho  Pen  d'Oreille  and  Clark's  Pork  are  practi- 
cable for  steamers  for  80  miles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building  of  Boonville,  Ruby, 
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-incl  Silver  cities.  Boonville  was  tuilt  first,  and  depended  on  placer  minea;  it  is 
now  nearly  deserted.  Ruby  City  was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at 
present  it  is  supported  by  a  few  placer  and  qnartz  mills,  neither  increasing'  nor 
diminisliing'  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest  town  in  Owyhee. 
It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  packed  away  among  the  mountains,  in  Jordan's 
caiion,  with  mines,  quartz  mills,  hotels,  stores,  dwellings,  school-houses,  which 
serve  for  churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  popnlation,  and  will  long 
be  a  mining  town  of  importance. 


SECTION    II. 

MINES.— DISTRICTS  AMD  SYSTEMS  OP  MINING. 
The  mines  uf  Idaho  occm'  in  isolated  groups  separated  by  long  tracts  appar- 
ently barren  in  the  precious  metals.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. On  tlie  north  Oro  Fino  and  Elk  City ;  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon 
river,  the  Boise  basin,  and  Rooky  bar,  and  in  the  south  tho  Owyhee  mines.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen  d'Oreillc  river,  in  1852, 
by  a  French  Canadian,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of 
prospectors  Recovered  the  Oro  Fino  mmes,  and  during  that  winter  25  men 
remiuned  there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  after  discovered.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them,  Oro  Fino  creek  has 
paid  in  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles;  Rhodes  creek  and  Canal  gulch  also 
proved  to  be  good  localities,  and  although  no  remarkably  rich  placers  were  found 
in  1861-63  the  mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  Boise  basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  dra^vn  the  miners  from  this  district.  Except  at 
Wassen's  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  present. 
When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners  may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage." 

'Governor  D.  W.  Ballard,  iu  his  aDoual  message  to  the  territorial  legislature  of  1666-'6T, 
says: 

"  For  tlie  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  ouv  Territory,  Idaho  woa  looked  upon  only 
as  (I  theatre  for  speculnUon  and  as  a  place  for  a  tempniaiy  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the 
necessary  toil  and  privations,  rapid  fortunes  might  be  ocquivod.  The  Territory  was  first 
peopled  by  those  whoso  object  was  the  acquirement  of  a  speedy  fortune,  and  this  being  done 
lo  return  either  to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  States ;  but  [his  feeling  is  rapidly  subsiding,  and  the 
abundant  success  attending  both  mining  and  agricultural  pursuitsduring  the  past  year  ia  fast 
removing  the  prejudices  that  have  formerly  existed  against  Idaho  as  a  location  for  permanent 

"The  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  tbo  fact  that  tbo  yield  of  precious 
metals,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  past  year  exceeds  thatof  anypreceding  year.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  tact  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  quartz,  our  principal  source  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  are  as  yet  only  iu  embryo,  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  in 
tho  future  prosperity  of  tlie  Territory.  The  ledges  already  opened  and  worked  nniformly 
present  indications  of  increasing  richness ;  in  not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indica- 
tiocs  of  depreciation  in  the  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  Only  a  einall  proportion  of  the  gold 
aoi  silver  bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and  known  to  bo  rich,  some  of  them 
almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet  being  worked.  From  observations  made  during  the  past 
summer  by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  these  ledges, 
which  bave  yielded  so  abundantly  daring  the  present  year,  willneit  year  produce  still  greater 
profits,  white  many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  found  equally  abon- 

"Agrieultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected,  have  been  prosecuted  daring 
the  past  year  with  (he  most  gratifying  results.  Many  hundreds  of  aereain  the  Boise  valley 
and  other  localities  have  been  brought  ander  cultivation,  and  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the 
yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and  vegetables,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  yield  of  any 
other  locality  on  the  Pacific  const.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  but  little,  if  any,  of  the 
productions  nused  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  brought  over  the  Ulne  mountains  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Idaho  Territory.  Arrangements  for  more  extended  operations  in  both 
mining  and  agrienlturat  pursuits  are  already  in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  this  year  will  doubtless  be  more  than  doubled  nest,  and  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  equal  saccess  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of  the  country.    In  connection  with 
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Salmon  Hivee. — In  tlie  fall  of  1861  some  pi-ospeotors  discovered  tie  mines 
at  Florence,  at  the  liead  of  Meadow  creek,  a  small  northern  trihutaiy  of  Ssilmon 
river.  The  sitoation  was  remarkable.  The  deposits  of  gold  were  in  a  marsh 
on  the  top  of  a  monntain,  in  the  centre  of  a  basin  called  Meadow  creek.  This 
singnlar  depression  is  nearly  circular,  about  12  miles  in  diameter,  and  snrrounded 
byliigh  monnttUDB,  except  an  opening  to  the  south.  The  mountain  on  which  the 
mines  are  situated  is  granite,  nearly  circular  at  its  base,  rising  from  500  to  1,000 
feet,  and  about  four  miles  across.  From  its  top  a  numbei'  of  flat,  marshy  ravines 
ramify  in  every  direction.  They  are  from  20  to  150  yards  wide,  and  filled  with 
peat  and  muck  to  depths  of  9  to  20  feet.  Under  this  was  a  sti'atum  of  rough 
unwashed  gravel,  which  had  evidently  never  been  ninch  moved.  This  contained 
the  gold  and  was  very  rich,  the  best  parts  yielding  a  dollar  to  a  panful  of  gravel. 
Verj'  little  black  sand  was  visible.  A  careful  search  failed  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  any  quartz  or  other  vein  at  the  Lead  of  the  richest  ravines.  About 
1,000  claims  were  located  on  this  mountain,  and  paid  largely  lor  a  short  time. 
Suddenly,  however,  they  gave  out,  and  no  more  gold  was  found.  On  Meadow 
creek  the  placers  were  more  enduring.  On  some  of  the  bars  of  Salmon  river  fair 
wages  were  made  by  the  miners,  at  flie  lowest  stages  of  water  for  several  years, 
hut,  unless  some  discoveries  should  be  made  hereafter,  mining  will  probably  never 
pay  permanently  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 

A  variety  of  pine  grows  in  this  re^on  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  with  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  So  dense  is  the  growth  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult ior  a  horse  to  pass  between  the  trees,  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  grain.  They  are  remarkably  straight  and 
excellent  for  building  houses  or  timbering  mines.  The  winter  of  1861  was  very 
severe  in  Florence.  For  several  months  all  supplies  were  brought  from  the 
Mountain  House,  a  distance  of  11  miles,  on  the  backs  of  men  who  travelled  on 
snowslioes. 

Lemhi. — Last  fall  some  mines  were  found  on  branches  of  Salmon  river,  not  fai' 
from  Fort  Lemhi.  Exaggerated  reports  of  their  richness  caused  quito  an  excite- 
ment. The  probability  is  the  reports  were  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
claims.  It  is  said  one  claim  offered  for  sale  prospected  well  in  tlie  snow  above  the 
earth.  Aceountsare  conflicting  as  to  the  valueof  these  discoveries,  but  all  ^ree  that 
there  axe  some  half-dozen  claims  on  each  of  four  or  Ave  gulches  which  will  pay 
well  Some  assert  tliat  these  ai-e  all;  others  maintain  that  Lemhi  abounds  in 
extensive  placers  which  will  yield  $5  per  day  to  the  hand,  though  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  mil  not  justify  working  at  present,  except  in  a  few  of  the 


Boise  Basin  is  a  very  rich  placer  district,  well  timbered  with  forests  of  pine, 
and  well  supplied  with  water.  Mining  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  here ;  the 
flumes  are  substantially  built,  and  the  hydraulics  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion. These  mines  were  discovered  in  August,  1862,  by  a  paity  from  Walla- 
Walla,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  named  Grimes,  on  a  branch  of  Moore's  creek, 

tho  agricultural  inlereats  of  the  Territory,  i 
farmer  of  Boibc  vallc;,  during  the  past  sun: 
fill  results. 

"While  the  two  principal  pnianits  of  our  Territory,  mining  and  agricultmre,  have  thus  been 
prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and  EUccesa,  all  other  industrial  puraultB  consequent  upon 
them  have  been  correspondingly  remunerative,  and  it  ia  believed  tTiat  there  are  more  settled 
familiea,  more  competent  business  men,  wore  active  and  worthy  working  men,  such  as  con- 
stittile  the  bone  and  sinew  of  every  counti'y,  now  in  our  midst  who  look  upon  Idaho  aa  their 
future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous  period, 

"The  idea  of  estravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient  toil  and  well-regulated  econ- 
omy, and,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  Uiis  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people 
„.!ii  — j....ii_  ■ g  ^j^jj[  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fiitures  and  elementa  of  a  well- 


II  gradually  in 
ablished  and  i 


d  and  properly  organized  community.    As  the  resources  of  the  country  ai 

uuu  .iiu.o  developed,  other  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
open  for  tho  active  and  energetic  labor  of  the  country.  All  things  considered,  tho  future  of 
Idaho  may  now  be  looked  upon  with  more  confidence  than  at  anyformerpcriod  of  hor  history." 
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not  far  from  OentrcvJlle*  In  a  few  days  after  tlie  discovery  Grimes  was  killed 
by  tho  Indians;  Lis  party  retreated  to  Walla-WaDa,  where  they  pi-ocured  re-en- 
forcements, and,  retm-ning,  built  a  fort  abont  four  miles  ahovo  Centrevillo.  There 
they  remained  tbrough  the  wjnt«r.  Soon  gold  was  discovered  on  Granite  creek, 
Elk  creek,  and  Moore's  creek,  the  outlet  to  the  water  of  the  haBin.  The  mines 
proving  extensive  and  the  goH  evenly  distributed,  a  gi-eat  number  of  claiioH  wero 
speedily  located,  and  they  paid  well.  For  the  first  ycai-  or  two  the  miners  did  a 
good  business.  Timber  and  water  being  abundant,  they  wei-o  enabled  to  work 
their  claims  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  and  the 
gravel  contdning  the  gold  has  but  little  qnaiiz,  sand  or  boulders  in  it.  Gen- 
erally the  quartz  veins  in  the  basin  are  soft;  when  detached  and  washed  down 
a  short  distance  in  the  stream,  the  quartz  is  finely  pulverized  and  the  gold  liber- 
ated. In  mills  these  ores  ai'e  crushed  with  great  facility.  A  large  portion  of 
the  soil  is  stained  rod  by  oxide  of  ii-on,  and  contmna  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
The  beds  of  the  creeks  and  gulches  have  yielded  well,  and  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  worked  over  as  many  as  four  times.  Many  of  the  streams  liave  ancient 
beds  of  gi-avel,  doubtless  rich,  below  the  present  beds.  On  the  sides  and  tops 
of  the  adjacent  bills  are  masses  of  clay  and  gravel  that  yield  handsomely.  In 
some  instances,  aa  at  Placerville,  the  miners  come  to  a  bed  of  clay,  which  has 

"The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  Boise  and  other  rich  miaea  in 
Idaho  Territory  ttre  derived  from  an  article  in  the  Idaho  Times  : 

"But  little  was  known  of  the  esistiug  wealth  ofsonlhorn  Idaho  until  midsummerof  1802. 
Even  Tim.  GoodoU,  the  old  pioneer  trapper  of  Snake  river  and  Its  tributaries,  who  has,  per- 
haps, travelled  every  frail  in  whatianow  known  as  Boise,  Alturas,  and  Owyhee  counties,  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  Ihe  existence  of  our  mineral  wealth  until  18fi3,  when  the  first  prospecting 
party  of  sii  found  tbeir  way  up  the  canons  of  Moore's  andGvimos'a  creeks.  When  prosneetiBg 
at  a  point  ahout  sii  miles  above  Ihe  place  now  known  as  Pioneer  City,  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  oneof  their  number  (Ovunes)  instantly  killed.  After  hastily  burying  hia  remains 
they  left  the  country,  and  rcach^  Walla-Walla  in  llie  month  of  August.  No  time  was  lost  ia 
forming  a  company  of  52  men  (o  return  with  them  and  mom  thoroughly  prospect  the  couutiy. 
Many  of  those  envlj  pioneers  are  still  with  us ;  among  tbem  wo  might  mention  the  names  of 
J.  M  Moore,  John  Christie,  George  J.  Gilbert,  Mr,  1^'ugus,  James  Roache,  Qreenand  Benja- 
min  While,  R  C.  Combs,  F.  Giherson,  William  Arts,  J.  B.  Pierco,  and  J.  F,  Guiseburry. 
The  party  arrived  at  the  torka  of  Grimes's  creek,  on  the  site  now  known  as  Pioneer  City, 
about  Ihe  lOth  of  October,  and  as  soon  as  a  snbatantlal  fort  and  corral  for  their  horses  could 
be  built,  a  portion  of  the  company  returned  to  the  Columbia  river  for  winter's  supplies,  and 
the  remainder  built  cabins  and  prospected  during  their  absence  unmolested  by  Indians. 
Another  company  arrived  on  this  creek  about  the  IQtb  of  November,  and  located  mines  neat 
the  site  of  Centreville.  Messrs.  Muford,  Standifer,  Callaway,  and  Thatcher  were  with  the 
party.  The  latter  two  gentlemen  still  reside  in  that  place.  A  great  deal  of  fanlt  was  found 
with  the  action  of  the  first  party  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  claims  located,  hence  the  origi- 
nation of  iho  name  of  Hog  'em  for  that  camp.  One  very  bright  moming  abont  the  last  of 
October  sevetal  of  the  Hog  'em  boys  look  a  stroll  over  the  divide  between  Grimes's  and  Elk 
creeks,  and  found  good  prospects  on  the  bar  on  which  Idaho  City  now  stands.  Returning 
to  their  camps  in  great  haste,  and  not  wishing  to  divulge  the  secret,  they  reported  having 
beat  a  has ty  retreat  from  some  huge  bears.  On  the  next  day  they  returned,  with  several  others 
of  their  paTty  who  appreciated  Ihe  bear  story,  and  insisted  on  the  naming  of  the  gaicb  at 
the  upper  end  of  Main  street  Bear  ran,  by  which  name  it  is  stilt  known.  The  mines  on  Granite 
creek  were  discovered  about  the  1st  of  December  by  the  Centreville  party,  who  also  located 
the  i^ite  of  Placerville,  which  contained  about  six.  cabins  partly  completed  on  the  14th  day  of 
that  month. 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  1863,  several  miners  found  Iheii  way  unto  the  north  fork  of  Boise 
river,  now  known  as  Socky  Bar,  in  Alturas  county.  The  first  ledges  discovered  in  this  camp 
were  the  AdaEluiore,  Idaho,  and  New  York,  which  class  among  the  best  ledges  in  that  camp. 

' '  Owyhee  was  discovered  in  the  following  fall.  But  little  could  be  said  to  the  public  respect- 
ing this  camp, as  ilsbistory  is  spread  wide  and  far,  andils  exports  of  bnllion  amount  tohundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  monthly.  The  mining  camps  of  Yuba  and  Banner  districts  contain  a 
greatnumberof  good  ledges.  Capilat  to  develop  the  mines  and  mills  to  crush  the  ore  is  all  that 
is  required  to  class  them  among  the  first  of  oitr  numerous  mining  camps. 

"  The  mines  of  southern  Idaho  were  more  speedily  [lapulated  and  developed  than  pexhaps 
any  other  mining  country  ever  discovered  on  tne  Paciiic  coast.  One  year  trom  the  time  the 
first  party  arrived.  5,6C0  votes  were  polled  within  the  limits  of  Idaho.  Since  that  time  it 
has  increased  and  decreased  as  is  usually  the  case,  on  account  of  tho  flnctuation  of  oar  popa- 
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been  mistabcu  for  tho  bed-rock.  On  sinking  a  sliaft  tlirougli  it  a  lich  sfiatum 
of  gravel  is  found,  Ditclies  from  a  milo  to  seven  milea  in  length  have  been  con- 
fitmctetl  in  tbo  baan;  their  capacitv  varying  from  300  to  3,000  inches,  costing 
from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  like  the  small  ditches  in  California,  they  have  paid 
tlio  cost  of  their  construction  and  a  profit  to  their  owners.  Large  ditches  gen- 
erally entail  a  loss  to  their  projectors.  Where  a  largo  amonnt  of  water  is  brought 
into  a  milling  district,  tho  mines,  unless  very  extenave,  are  soon  exhausted. 
Sixty  to  SO  cents  an  inch  are  the  rates  charged  here  for  the  use  of  water  for  24  hoars. 
la  some  of  the  hydraulic  claims  work  is  continued  day  and  night,  as  few  or  no 
conipauies  have  rescrvoii-s.  Whore  lumber  is  so  abundant  the  creeks  and  gulches 
ought  generally  to  pay  to  flume.  Want  of  fall  is  probably  the  reason  why  many 
of  them  have  not  been  flumcd.  By  tho  use  of  similar  machinery  to  that  recom- 
mended for  Alder  gulch,  in  Montana,  fluming  could  be  rendered  profitable  in 
some  cases  where  it  is  not  now  used.  Except  in  tho  construction  of  flumes, 
placer  operations  in  Boiso  Basin  are  conducted  with  considerable  skill.  Quartz 
mining  has  been  conducted  with  different  degi-ees  of  skill,  and  with  varied  success. 
One  company  called  the  Elk  Horn  is  composed  of  four  miners,  who  all  work  in 
tlio  mill  and  mines,  ^ving  constant  personal  supervision  to  both,  and  although 
their  ore  is  not  richer  than  that  of  other  mines,  and  their  mill  nowise  superior  to 
tlie  ordinary  mills  of  tho  country,  their  enterprise  has  been  nniformly  successful. 
The  Elk  Horn  is  a  small  vein  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness;  the  mill 
in  the  same  ratio,  having  only  five  stamps.  This  correspondence  of  the  mill  to 
the  actual  i-esources  of  the  mines  is  doubtless  a  prominent  caase  of  success.  The 
best  yield  which  lias  been  obtained  by  the  company  from  laigo  amounta  of  ore 
is  $40  per  ton,  which,  with  their  economical  management,  affords  a  good  profit. 
On  Granite  creek  are  a  number  of  veins  with  quartz  so  soft  that  two-thirds  of 
the  vein  stuff  can  be  washed  in  a  common  i-ockei'  without  any  previous  crashing, 

Tlie  Pioneer  mine,  on  this  creek,  is  a  largo  vein  of  soft  qnartz,  containing  sul- 
pliiirets.  An  extensive  mill  is  nearly  completed  to  work  them.  If  it  should 
piove  capable  of  extracting  the  gold  it  will  be  a  very  important  success,  as  all 
giJd-beaiing  veins  in  the  Territory  will  ultimately  produce  this  ore.  The  Juniata, 
about  eight  miles  northeast  from  Idaho  City,  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
229  feet.    This  is  probably  the  deepest  opening  in  the  basin. 

About  25  miles  noi-theast  from  Idaho  City  is  a  district  which  contains  many  veins 
said  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Specimens  from  there  are  very  prolific  in  horn  and 
ruby  silver,  with  occasional  particles  of  native  silver.  There  are  also  specimens 
contiuning  polybasite  and  argentiferous  galena.  All  the  ores  contain  gold. 
These  veins  are  represented  as  being  large,  and  the  ores  well  diffused  through 
them.  They  are  situated  in  a  dense  forest,  and  are  accessible  only  by  a  pack  train. 
When  wagon  roads  are  built  and  the  mines  proved,  it  will  probably  be  a  val- 
uable mining  district. 

EocKT  Bae.— Rocky  Bar,  on  the  Boise  river,  about  60  miles  from  Idaho  City, 
is  a,  small,  compact  district,  with  many  veins  in  a  limited  compass.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  sevei^al  entci-piises  on  the  part  of  capitalists  from  the  eastern  States, 
who  purchased  mines  in  this  locality.  The  purehasers  assert  that  when  opened 
tho  mines  did  not  prove  good ;  the  parties  who  sold  them  maintain  that  if  the 
affairs  of  the  companies  had  been  well  managed  tho  mines  would  have  been 
successful.  Neither  of  these  opinions  can  be  verified  by  practical  examples  at 
present,  although  many  mills  have  been  built  and  large  snms  of  money  expended. 

Atlahta  and  Yuba  District. — ^No  district  in  the  Tenitory  is  more  lavoi-ed 
in  respect  to  the  supply  of  wood  and  water  than  the  Middle  Boise,  or  as  it  is 
now  kno^vn,  the  Atlanta  and  Yuba,  situated  in  Alturas  county,  16  miles  north- 
east of  Eoclty  Bar,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Middle  Boise  river,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yuba.  This  district  embi-aces  the  country  lying  in  the  forks  of  the  two 
sti-eams  and  adjacent.  These  streams  afford  magnificent  water  power  for  the 
propulsion  of  machinery.     The  new  town  of  Atlanta  is  here  situated  on  a  gentle 
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slope  in  the  valley  near  the  Middle  Boise  river.  Along  the  base  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Mount  Forsyth,  burst  forth  innnmeralile  hot  and  boiling  springs, 
throwing  out  laigo  volumes  of  water,  which,  failing  into  the  liver,  prevent  it  from 
freezing  or  closing  with  ice  durinff  the  most  rigorous  winter.  In  this  district  is 
the  At^nta  Ledge,  already  traced  for  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
width.  Selected  ores  from  this  lode  assay  as  tigh  as  $11,000  per  ton  in  alver. 
In  some  places  it  is  equally  rich  in  gold.  The  Greentaj^k  Mining  Company's 
mill,  located  at  Atlanta,  is  rnii  l>y  water  power,  and  is  now  working  rook  from 
this  lode,  although  imperfectly,  ii'om  want  of  proper  appliances  and  still.  The 
i-esnlt,  however,  is  very  satisfactory.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  rnnning 
parallel  with  the  Atlanta,  are  other  lodes  wliidi  are  thought  by  some  to  be  quite 
equal,  both  in  extent  and  richness;  such,  for  instance  as  the  John  BitRCom  and 
Jessie  Benton,  the  Lnsa,  the  Optimus,  the  Lenora  and  Silver  Moon,  the  Talioma 
and  Greenback  on  the  Atlanta  or  northwest  side  of  the  mountain.  On  tho  south 
or  Yuba  side  are  the  North  Star  and  Hard  Times,  continuations  of  the  Atlanta, 
and  the  Sophia  Tracy.  For  working  the  three  last  named  there  is  an  excellent 
20-stamp  mill,  with  modern  improvements,  now  being  put  up  on  the  ground  by 
J.  H.  O'Neal  and  associates.  Here  also  are  the  Minerva,  Olive  Branch  and 
Confidence  lodes,  all  of  which  give  promise  of  value.    la  some  of  them  gold 

Sredominates,  in  others  silver.  There  are  other  claims  which  may,  when  ftuther 
eveloped,  prove  valuable;  but  as  little  wort  has  yet  been  done  uf.on  them  no 
reliable  opinion  ofthem  can  be  given.  Mr.  Graham,  in  co-operation  with  an  Eng- 
lish company,  has  a  30-stamp  mill  on  tbe  way  up  from  San  Francisco,  intended 
to  operate  in  this  district.  The  i^eld  for  worting  in  quartz,  and  for  exploration 
and  development  is  extensive.  The  valley  througb  which  runs  the  Middle  Boise 
river  is  four  miles  in  length  and  tliree  in  width,  and  surrounded  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  lofty,  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  some  of  which  ai-e  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  With  the  exception  of  this  little  valley,  and  another  of  lesser 
size  on  the  Yuba  side  of  Quartz  mountain,  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  i-ough  and  mountainous,  so  that  the  building  of  roads  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, and  the  want  of  them  a  great  -drawback  to  Uie  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. Itiscmlyivithinthepast  year  that  a  wagon  road  has  been  opened.  Here- 
tofore, all  freight  had  to  be  transported  upon  pack  animals.  From  this  cause, 
less  has  been  done  in  this  camp,  and  it  has  attracted  le^  attention  than  any 
other  of  equal  value  in  tho  Territory,  But  now  that  it  has  become  partially 
accessible,  and  demonstrated  its  richness  by  the  working  of  its  ores,  it  must  soon 
become  an  important  distiict.  Tho  lower  hills  in  tho  vicinity  and  surrounding 
country  afford  fine  grazing  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  until  the  snows  of  winter, 
which  generally  commence  in  December  and  last  till  April.  About  20  miles 
southeaiit  runs  the  South  Boise  river,  bordering  on  whicn  are  laige  bodi^  of 
bottom  and  table  lands,  level  and  rich,  well  smted  for  purposes  of  agiiculture. 
Oats,  wheat  and  barley  in  sufficient  abundance  tor  the  consumption  of  a  consid- 
erable population  can  be  produced  in  this  region.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  may  be  cut.  The 
depredations  of  Indians  in  neighboring  districts,  the  mismanagement,  the  want 
of  skill  and  proper  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  the  incompetency  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  with  the  misapplication  of  capital,  have  done  much  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  Atlanta  mines.  The  regions  north  and  west  offer  induce- 
ments for  exploration.* 

'The  climate  is  notrigoions  even  to  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Lorin  Blodget  says : 
' '  To  the  reifioQ  bordering  on  the  northern  Pacific  the  finest  marilime  positions  l>elong-  thi  ough- 
oat  its  entire  extent,  and  no  part  of  the  west  of  Earope  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of 
equable  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  acMssibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope 
ot  tlio  Rocky  Mountain  system  raay  be  included  e,g  a  part  of  this  maritime  region,  embracing 
an  immense  area  from  the  45th  tfl  the  I50th  parallel,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  width. 
The  cnltivable  surface  of  this  district  cannot  be  mncli  less  than  300,000  square  miles." 
(Climatology  of  the  United  States,  p.  532.) 
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OwTHEE. — Gold  was  discovered  in  1863  by  a  party  under  the  leadership  of  a 
man  named  Jordan.  They  first  foand  it  about  six  miles  below  Euby  City.  As 
the  mines  were  rich,  and  wood  and  water  abundant,  a  largo  ntimlier  of  miners 
soon  coUectcd,  and  built  Boonville,  Iluby  and  Silver  cities.  The  placers  paid 
well  for  about  two  years ;  after  that  they  were  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
vein  mining.  Most  of  the  mines  produce  both  silver  and  gold,  though  ttese 
metals  vaiy  greatly  in  their  relative  proportion  in  different  mines.  In  the  Oro 
Pino  gold  pi'edominates ;  in  the  Poorman,  silver.  ITte  placer  gold  is  so  alloyed 
with  silver  as  to  be  worth  but  $10  per  ounce.  West  and  northwest  from  Silver 
City  is  a  vein  of  porphyry,  wliich  forms  a  mountEuu  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  1,000  feet  liigh,  which  is  siud  to  assay  S3  per  ton.  Alt 
the  gulclies  that  head  in  this  mountain  have  been  rich  in  gold ;  in  some,  hom- 
silver  has  Iteen  found.  In  Owyhee  are  two  systems  of  veins.  One  has  a  sfiike 
nearly  nortli  and  south,  witJi  a  dip  almost  vertical.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Poonnan  and  Whiskey  veins,  with  silver  predominating.  They  are  probably 
oldei-  than  the  veins  of  the  other  system,  but  it  has  not  been  conclusively  pi-oved. 
The  gold-bearing  system  of  veins  has  a  strike  northwest  and  southeast  and  a 
dip  to  the  northeast.  To  this  belongs  tlie  Oro  Fine,  and  many  others  in  which 
gold  predominates. 

Obo  Piko. — The  Oro  Pino  is  one  of  the  most  prodncrive  mines  in  Idaho. 
The  vein  is  lai^  and  well  defined,  and  the  gold  generally  difiused  through  the 
vein-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  following  up  a  placer  deposit  to  the  vein,  on 
each  dde  of  the  ridges  in  which  it  is  situated.  Tlie  first  work  done  upon  it  as  a 
quartz  mino  was  by  Moore  and  Pogus,  who  took  a  large  amount  of  ore  from  near 
the  surface,  which  p^d  handsomely.  Becoming  involved  in  other  enterprises, 
they  failed,  under  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  their  wortmen.  By  an  arrangement 
witli  other  creditors  the  ■workmen  took  the  mine,  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds.  Moore  &  Pogua  left  it  in  ba<l  condition  lor  working, 
and  the  men  who  tmdeitook  to  work  it  had  but  limited  means.  By  perseverance, 
however,  they  paid  off  the  debt ;  then  opened  the  mine  deeper  than  it  ha4  been 
opened  before,  and  found  a  great  increase  in  its  richness.  The  company  is  known 
as  the  "  Oro  Pino  and  Morning  Star."  A  recent  crushing  of  SO  tons  yielded 
S160  fo  the  ton;  and  it  is  probably  now  paying  the  owners  a  good  profit.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  I7th  of  September  last,  an  elaborate 
I'eport  of  the  mine  was  presented,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted ; 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  mine  April  28tli ;  since  wblch  time  two  sliafts  liave  been 
Bunlc  of  92  and  67  leet  respoctiveiy ;  1,134  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  ami  up  to  tlie 
Ifitli  tnslanC  2,050  tons  bad  been  cruslied,  K-bicli  yieiried  $i>4,ld3.  Tbc  total  amount  of 
expenditurea  in  working  tbe  mine,  including  repairs,  incidental  expenses,  t&c,  amounlett  to 
$4.'i,506,  besides  otbet  liabilities  amountiDg-  to  $1^,476,  from  which,  must  be  deducted  about 
$8,000,  valae  of  supplies  on  hand  up"-"-'"  '"■■  "..™i-;"'.  ii".  -"i" 
ver,  oils,  acids,  &c,,  including  7,00(  ,  ... 

revised  and  amended ;  one  amendment  allows  tbe  trustees  ki  expend,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
company,  any  sum  onder  but  not  exceeding  fJ00,0OO,  instead  of  $15,000  as  heretofore. 
Altogether,  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a  very  healthy  slate.  Ihey  are  now  ready  M 
slope  out  and  work  a  new  level  of  70  feet,  and  consequently  ttey  will  t^o  out  wucb  larger 
qnautities  of  ore  than  before.  A  clean-up  from  70  tons  of  ore  last  Saturday  yielded  $10,327, 
and  to-morrow  they  will  probably  clean  up  nearly  as  much,  which,  added  to  (he  amount 
above  reported,  wiil  make  an  aggregate  yield  of  above  f75,00fl  since  theSSfhday  of  April, 
leaving  about  $35,000  in  the  treasury,  with  everything  in  good  condition  for  future  working. 

It  is  singular  that  so  few  mines  are  owned  and  worked  by  companies  of 
operative  miners,  especially  when  we  see  how  successful  such  companies  usually 
are.  Nearly  all  placer  mines  are  worked  by  such  companies,  but  when  a  miner 
works  a  quarts  vein  he  considers  himself  relieved  from  manual  labor.  The  popu- 
lar Yielief  that  "a  mill  is  required  to  work  a  mine"  has  had  much  to  do  in  pre- 
venting companies  of  miners  from  working  quartz  mines,  ■  In  allextensive  mining 
districts  where  mills  are  numerous,  miners  can  sell  their  ore  for  all  it  is  worth. 
Men  who  make  milling  their  business  can  manage  it  better  than  those  who 
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are  both  miners  and  mill-men.     We  see  the  beginning  of  this  system  in  Cali- 
fornia, wbere  the  concentrated  sulphurets  are  soH. 

POOESIAN. — As  this  mine  is,  in  its  location,  adverse  titles,  legal  difficulties, 
and  local  cbaracleristics,  peculiar,  it  ivill  be  described  somewhat  at  length.  The 
Pooniian,  or  Hays  &  Ray  mine,  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  at  or 
neax  what  is  now  called  the  Discovery  shaft,  about  900  or  1,000  feet  south  from 
the  rich  chimney.  The  ore  at  this  point  was  good,  though  not  rich,  and  the  vein 
somewhat  sinall.  While  the  discoverers  were  developing  their  viens,  a  pros- 
pector named  Peek  found  some  very  rich  floaWock  about  1,000  feet  sonth  of 
their  shal't,  and  ont  of  sight  from  its  entrance.  By  a  small  amount  of  dig^ng 
ho  reached  the  vein,  which  he  carefully  covered  over  with  earth.  Gathering  up 
and  secreting  every  rich  piece  of  float  Le  could  find,  he  went  where  the  discov- 
erers of  the  Hays  &  Kay  were  at  work,  and  after  ''  talking  round,"  asked  them 
where  their  claim  was  located,  and  how  far  it  extended  in  each  direction.  They 
showed  him  their  boundaries,  and  walked  directly  over  the  ^tot  where  Peck  had 
buried  the  vein,  and  such  a  distance  beyond  that  he  was  convinced  their  claim 
embraced  the  rich  gi-ound.  Peck  continued  to  prospect  in  that  vicinity,  and 
cautiously  commenced  negotiations  for  the  purcliase  of  the  mine.  Not  being  sat- 
isfied with  their  figures,  and  there  being  few  or  no  prospectors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  left  for  a  few  days,  thinking  his  absence  would  cause  the  owners  to 
come  down  in  their  price.  Before  he  returned,  another  company  of  prospectors 
foundthesamespotdiscoveredbyPeck,calledit  the  Poorman,  and  took  out  silver 
ore  of  great  richness.  Hays  &  Bay  claimed  the  gi-ound,  but  as  their  vein  was 
not  uncovered  or  traced  to  the  new  opening,  the  Poorman  company  refused  to 
leave,  and  as  the  Hays  &  Eay  party  had  no  money  to  pay  for  provisions  or  tools 
while  they  were  tracing' the  vein,  they  gave  Peck  a  share  in  it  for  traomg  it  from 
their  opening  into  the  Poorman.  The  Poorman  party,  seeing  that  they  would 
become  involved  in  litigation,  associated  their  company  with  some  capitalists  con- 
nected with  the  Oregon  Steam  N^avigation  Company,  and  about  the  same  time 
'or  shortly  before  erected  a  fort  at  their  mine,  called  "  Fort  Baker,"  built  of  logs, 
with  portholes  and  other  meai^  of  defence  usual  in  such  cases.  The  Hays  & 
Eay  party  had  their  work  so  neaily  completed  that  they  could  commence  suit, 
but  could  not  give  the  necessaiy  bonds.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Peck,  they 
gave  a  portion  of  their  intei-est  to  the  New  York  and  Oivyhee  Company,  the  lat- 
ter guaranteeing  to  carry  the  suit  to  a  decision.  Beforo  trial  a  compromise  was 
effected,  the  New  York  and  Owyhee  party  getting  the  larger  sliare.  The  Poor- 
man,  at  the  start,  had  tlie  great  advantage  of  possession  of  the  paying  part  of 
tlie  mine.  The  strike  of  the  vein  is  nearly  due  north  and  south ;  the  dip  at  the 
surface  waste  the  west,  but  at  the  depth  of  about  150  feet  it  changed  to  the  east, 
which  is  probably  the  permanent  dip.  The  Silver  Cord  which  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  vein,  at  a  depth  of  near  1,000  feet  below  the  Poorman,  has  also  the 
same  dip.  A  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the  ore,  as  is  usual  when 
the  dip  changes.  A  lai-ge  amount  of  unnecessary  woik  has  been  done  on  this 
mine ;  one  shaft  sunk  near  the  office  would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary ; 
but  when  claims  are  in  litigation  much  useless  work  must  be  done  to  prove  iden- 
tity of  vein.  The  vein-staiff  is  soft;  a  great  portion  being  a  silicious  clay  that 
will  dissolve  in  water.  Oi^dinarily  a  mill  will  crush  two  tons  to  the  stamp  in  S4 
hours.  It  shows  considerable  fi-eo  gold.  The  sulphuret  ores  are  decomposed, 
except  where  found  in  large  masses.  At  tlie  depth  of  near  250  feet  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  diver  is  in  the  foi-m  of  a  chloride.  About  100  feet  from  the  surface 
a  body  of  ore  showing  partJally  the  planes  and  angles  of  a  crystal  of  ruby  silver 
was  found,  which  weighed  over  500  pounds.  Upon  being  fractured  it  showed 
through  the  mass  a  uniform  crystalline  stratum.  There  is  probably  no  second 
fsample  of  a  similar  mass  of  crystalline  light-red  ruby  sUver  ore  being  talien 
from  any  mine.  A  piece  of  this  boulder  was  sent  to  the  Pads  Exposition  this  year 
and  received  a  premium  of  a  gold  medal.     Chloride  of  silver,  or  horn-silvei^,  is 
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found  ill  pure  masses,  with  c-rystals  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  It  is  said  eKeefs 
of  this  ore  were  found  more  tliaJi  a  foot  squai-e  and  the  Msteenth  of  an  inch  in 
tliieknesfi,  some  iveighing  many  pounds.  Bla«k  sulphnrets  of  wlver,  or  silver 
glance,  is  common  in  the  mine  ;  also  palybasite.  The  above  enumerates  the  ores 
of  the  mine,  but  it  contains  also  small  amounts  of  the  various  silver-bearing 
minerals  usually  found  in  rich  alver  mines.  These  are  generally  more  interest- 
ing to  the  mineralo^t  than  useful  to  the  metallurgist,  by  i-eason  of  their  small 
quantities. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  bullion  obtained 
from  the  earliest  workings  of  the  mine.  For  a  period  of  three  months,  from 
July  23,  1866,  to  October  23,  wo  have  a  full  account  of  its  operations.  The 
previous  work  on  the  mines,  pending  the  lidgation,  had  eaposed  large  bodies  of 
ore,  but  the  working  parties  were  enjoined  from  removing  them.  The  following 
statement  from  the  official  report  of  Mr,  W.  D.  Walbridge,  the  special  agent  of 
the  company,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  operations  of  the  company  and  the  results 
obtained : 

Our  first  arrangement  of  working  the  ore  produced  was  ivitli  the  New  Torlc  and  Oro  Fino 
mill  and  our  own  mill,  at  the  agreed  price  of  $40  per  tou  for  each  mill.  Sabaequently  wo 
found  that  we  were  prodndug  front  our  north  aliaft  considerable  ore  of  a  poorer  quality, 
wliich  we  did  not  require  at  the  two  mills  above  named,  as  they  were  fully  emplojed  upon 
the  richer  silver  ore.  We  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Jackeon  mill  to  work 
what  we  might  reqnira  of  that  third-class  ore  for  $30  per  ton.  Subsequently  to  this,  having 
more  SGeona.class  ore  than  the  first-named  two  mills  could  work,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  a 
hoisting  engine  to  work  our  north  shaft,  we  made  an  arrangemeut  with  the  Aiuaworth  Mill 
Company  to  use  their  engine,  by  agreeing'  to  give  (heir  mill  all  our  surplus  ore  to  work  upon 
tbo  same  terms  as  was  paid  the  others.  Wn  were  enabled  to  produce  ore  enough  to  supply 
all  the  mills  named,  and,  by  the  several  arrangemeuls  made,  were  enabled  to  produce  a 
mneb  larger  amount  of  bullion  than  we  could  bave  otherwise  done,  the  great  majority  of 
our  ores  being  too  rich  for  any  of  the  mills  to  work  properly,  and  keep  nearly  up  to  their 
respective  stamping  capadty. 

We  continued  to  work  the  mire  until  October  23,  being  a  period  of  three  months  from  the 
lime  it  was  opened.  During  lliis  time  we  mined  about  15  tons  of  first-class  selected  ore, 
which  we  determined  k>  box  up  and  ship  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of  iis  being  reduced 
by  the  smelting  process  to  increase  its  yield,  wo  calculating  that  the  cost  uf  transporting  the 
ore  would  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  it  was  costing  us  to  realize  upon  our  bullion  pro- 
duced in  Owyhee.  The  result  has  proved  that  we  bave  lost  nothing  on  the  transportation, 
and  have  clearly  gained,  by  getting  a  much  larger  product  in  Newark  by  the  smelting  pro- 
cess than  we  could  have  got  in  our  mills  ;  the  cost  of  smelting  at  Newark,  by  Messrs.  Bal- 
bach,  Dieffenbacb  &  Company,  being  $100  per  Ion  in  gold  ;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate, 
the  product  in  bullion  will  be  about  31,000  per  ton  in  gold ;  this  is  upon  the  ground  and  dri&d 
ore.  Aside  from  that,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  15  tons  of  rich  ore  was  selected,  we 
mined  9,38^1-  tons  second  and  third-class  ore,  which  was  crushed  and  worked  at  the  four 
mills  named — 

Producing,  in  refined  bullion $546,691  59 

Deduct  total  cost  of  miuiug,  hauling,  milling,  melting,  assaying,  and  refining, 

_..,.i .. — ._! jj  marked  A,  annexed  hereto 150,440  39 


Making  net  proceeds 390,251  HO 

To  which  will  be  added  avails  of  rich  ore  now  being  reduced  at  Newark. 
This  amount  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

Reimbursed  onr  company  for  expenditure  on  Hays  and  Eay  ledge .,  |30,  000  00 

Keimbursed  our  company  for  cost  of  interest  in  Hays  and  Kay  ledgo 31,  000  00 

Paid  our  company  from  second  proceeds  of  mine 100,  000  00 

PaidP.F,  Bradford,  per  agreement 130,000  00 

Total  payments  on  account  of  compromise -^91,000  00 

Leaving  for  distribution,  pro  rata,  $99,251  20. 

Tho  kite  date  at  which  the  settlement  with  Mr.  Bradford  was  efiected,  with  the  seeming 
necessity  of  working  the  mine  sharply  and  vigorously  to  secure  as  large  a  result  as  possible 
before  the  time  agreed  upon  to  close  the  mine,  November  1,  placed  us  at  much  disadvantage 
as  regards  costs  of  working  and  expenses,  so  that  the  expenses  last  fall  should  not  bo  con- 
sidered as  any  criterion  for  the  future. 

At  tho  company's  mill  we  crushed  880  tons  of  Poorman  ore  in  a  period  of  78  week  days. 
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averaging  about  I  li  tons  for  each  working  day.  This  was  all  we  couU  amalgomate  in  oar 
pans,  due  partly  lo  a  want  of  quiekailver,  and  partly  to  the  Terj  long  linio  reqaired  to  ivork 
sncli  very  rich  silver  oro.  The  want  of  quicksilver  can  bo  easily  and  cheaply  remedied 
onother  year ;  but  even  then  our  pans  can  hartlly  more  than  amalgamate  in  21  bonrs  what  10 
of  our  stamps  can  crush  in  13  to  14  hours,  which  is  barely  more  than  one-fourth  om  stamp- 
ing capacity.  Therefore  the  mill  needs  more  amalgamatms  pans,  by  which  much  mora  rock 
can  be  worked,  and  moro  of  tho  stamping  force  kept  employed.  We  received  for  crushing 
the  830  tons  of  ore,  as  per  statement  A,  $'J5,20D,  which  somewhat  more  than  paid  the  cost; 
but  if  we  had  had  ten  more  pans  we  could  have  worked  nearly  or  quite  three  times  tho 
quantity  at  very  little  more  aggregate  expense.  In  other  words,  while  it  cost  us  nearly  £35 
per  ton  to  crush,  in  the  given  time,  880  tona  of  ore,  with  snfficient  amalgamating  capacity 
and  quicksilver,  our  mill  could  work  2,300  to  2,400  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  $IS  to  $20  tier 
ton,  and  perhaps  less.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  yon  to  provide  the  mill  another 
season  with  plenty  of  quicksilver,  and  about  10  more  approved  paus,  with  the  ueccssaiy 
separators,  lo  properly  and  cheaply  work  the  I'oorman  ore.  Quicksilver  is  always  wanted, 
because  it  is  always  wasting  by  use.  The  pans,  with  necessary  machinery  put  up,  will  cost 
about  820, 000  in  gold. 

Foreseeing,  in  July  last,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  saving  the  tailings  from  almost 
any  gold  and  silver  ore,  and  especially  Irom  tho  Foorman  ore,  I  ordered  a  substantial  slone 
wall  built  around  our  (ailing  yard,  sufficient  to  hold  securely  against  flood  about  1,500  tons. 
The  cost  was  about  $4,000,  and  it  now  conttuns  the  tailings  from  the  890  tons  of  oro  woiked 
in  our  mill,  which  assay  about  $50  per  ton.  The  tailings  produced  at  the  Ainsworth  and 
Oro  Fino  mills  belonging  to  us  are  safely  cared  for,  and  assay  about  the  same.  Those  from 
the  Jackson  mill  were  lost,  being  of  but  tittle  value. 

Believing  additional  settlers  in  our  mill  would  enable  us  to  save  more  sulphurets,  and 
catch  some  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  and,  as  our  amalgamating  floor  was  very  small,  I 
determined  to  build  on  tho  north  side  of  tho  mill  a  one-story  addition,  to  give  us  more  fioor 
room,  room  for  three  settlers  and  one  Knox  pan  for  cleaning  amalgam,  a  store-room  for 
cliemicals,  and  a  small  room  for  assaying.  This  cost  about  86,000,  answers  every  purpose 
it  was  built  for  very  well,  and,  I  believe,  will  pay  its  cost  in  saving,  beades  being  a  very 
great  convenience. 

As  I  looked  upon  tho  question  of  fuel  as  one  which  would  in  the  future  enter  largely  into 
the  cost  of  working  ores,  I  aimed  to  buy  all  I  could  during  tho  fall,  at  low  prices,  and  left 
orders  with  Mr.  Peck  to  contract  for  cntting  upon  onr  land,  and  land  near  tne  mill,  at  low 
rates.  We  had,  therefore,  on  hand,  at  and  near  the  mill,  on  January  31,  1,113  cords  of 
wood,  which  had  cost  $7,360  62.  About  600  cords  of  this  is  piled  np  near  the  mill,  con- 
venient for  use ;  the  balance  is  at  different  points  within  one  mile ;  all  of  it  is  so  scattered 
as  la  be  in  little  danger  from  Are.  To  be  forehanded  in  our  supply  will,  I  believe,  enable  us 
to  avail  onrselves  of  opportnnitles  to  get  all  we  may  need  cheaply  for  some  years. 

Not  knowing  that  working  Foorman  ore  would  require  so  l^ge  an  amount  of  quicksilver 
as  ^as  proved  to  be  the  case,  we  found  ourselves  witi  a  very  short  snpply,  thongh  for  ordi- 
nary use  wo  had  snUicieat.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  send  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San 
l''ranclsco  for  over  100  flasks  U>  come  up  by  st£wes,  at  a  cost  of  $1  15  per  pound  delivered  at 
our  mill.  I  also  purchased  wherever  I  could  in  toivn,  some  of  which  cost  us  $1  40  per 
pound;  but  with  all  I  could  get  we  had  barely  enough  ior  effective  use  on  the  oro  wa 
worked.  The  need  of  a  full  supply  was  p.irtlv  the  cause  of  the  small  quantity  of  rock 
manipulated  in  our  own  mill.  We  now  have  on  hand  1374  fiasks  of  quicksilver,  say  10,936 
pounds,  valued  at  SO  cents  per  pound,  or  $^,788  SO.  I  would  recommend  the  purchase  this 
spring  of  as  much  more,  to  go  out  by  slow  freight,  which  will  cost  from  72  to  75  cents, 
delivered  at  our  mill, 

Wo  had  but  one  retort,  which  unfortunately  gave  w.iy  within  two  weeks  after  we  com- 
menced woiking  Foorman  ore,  so  we  had  to  rent  and  use  those  of  our  neighbors,  requiring 
us  to  carry  our  amalgam  a,  distance  averaging  nearly  one  milo,  and  our  bullion  the  same, 
and  to  keep  a  double  force  to  retort  the  amalgam,  working  night  and  day,  being  the  only 
way  we  could  keep  our  small  supply  of  qnictsilver  at  all  in  hand.  I  at  once  ordered  two 
new  retorts  from  San  Francisco,  but  they  were  so  large  and  unwieldy  that  tlioy  had  to  come 
by  slow  freight  I'ia  Portland,  Oregon,  and  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  to  be  of  service.  I 
calculate  tho  loss  to  the  company  from  tho  breaking  of  that  retort,  and  having  to  replace  it, 
at  fully  $4,000.  The  cost  of  new  ones  delivered  at  our  mill  would  not  oscced  $350  each ;  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  you  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  loss. 

Prior  lo  tho  adjustment  of  the  Poormau  controversy,  I  secured  1,000  feet  by  location,  and 
26G  feet  by  purchase,  of  a  newly-discovered  ledgo  lying  upon  Florida  mountain,  opposite 
our  mill,  at  a  Cost  of  $2. 103  50.  The  1,000  feet  is  so  much  undivided  in  a  claim  of  |l,400, 
the  balance  is  undivided  in  the  adjoining  chum. 

In  addition  to  the  property  enumerated  in  stalement  marked  B  is  the  company's  mill  prop- 
erty, which  consists  of  one  2C-slamp  mill,  with  10  Wheeler's  patent  pans ;  five  separators ; 
three  ecttleis;  one  Knox  pan;  one  office;  one  boarding-house;  one  barn;  one  blacksmith 
shop;  one  retort  house;  ono  temporary  carpenter's  shop,  all  very  good  for  the  several  pur- 
poses used,  the  office  affording  sleeping  room  for  two,  and  an  addition  to  tho  barn  affording 
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3.  The  boardiuK-liouse  iaviuff  heretofore  been  the  only  accom- 
11  for  officers  actl  millmeii,  and  such  gnefita  as  we  found  it  Ifl 
the  coropaoy's  interest  to  lodge,  (which,  for  several  reasoris,  ia  iu  tnj  opinion  inconvenient,) 
I  would  recommend  the  building  of  a  modemte  house  cf  sufficient  capacity  to  aceomtnodate 
a  few  persons,  independent  of  the  general  boarding-house. 

The 


Summary  of  accounts  fro 


i  mifK  looks,  Febrmri/  1, 1S67,  fin 

EXPENDITTRES. 


Constiuctioi 
Mininj^  cost 


.  $147,621  63 

.      44,575  06 

.      39,045  31 

,       22,  J 16  00 

7, 324  41 

6, 347  10 


Noonday  leSge 

Eureka  ledge 

Stamper  ledge 

Wooclland  and  mill  ei 


Houses  and  lots'.. 
Wood  account 


Woodlands  and  ledges. 


2,441  75 
16,308  21 
7, 360  62 

133,942  28 
5,704  69 

2,31R  06 
7,496  06 

Bills  aud  debts  payable  ■ 


Due  by  the  company. 


455,201  83 


Trial  balance  of  the  hoolis  of  tlie  New  York  and  Owyliee  GiM  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  March,  1S67. 


Insurance  on  md 
Hays  and  Eay  k 
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RECEIl'TS. 

Capilu,!  Stock,  amount  paid  in $1,249,500  00 

Stock  aecoiint,  proceeds  of  sale  of  2,500  shares TOO, 000  00 

liulliou  aecflnnl,  Tealized  in  gold $133,942  28 

Premium  on  ditto 64, 70?  19 

:      198,645  47 

W.  D.  Walbridge,  aj^ct,  realized  in  gold  from  ore  in  part 4,993  62 

Premium  in  gold  from  ore  in  pari 1,S83  10 

CeeO  72 

Due  by  the  compaajj, 

Bonds 50,000  00 

Debts  payable 13,781  84 

Outstanding  draft 150  00 


A. — BesuU  of  Poorman  mine  from 

July  19  lo  Noveniler  1,  1866. 

„..., 

" 

« 

fiifr. 

Ktmaiks. 

tjlYi&Owjl 

«S. 

S 

So5«8. 

$68  53 
30191 

Mostly  3clclfl83B-.l<t  rock. 
B7Jl'naMd's,a7#fnsSd. 
40  a  50  9a  Fl'H,  bal.  Sd  cl'B. 
All  ad  elas3  rock. 

"'■" 

[Pk  f         p    d     d      d         to  mills. 

New  York  a  dOF  S         BmCm  accounted  for 7503 

New  York  a  d         F       Gdd  JioCm  uot  accounted  for 20J 

Ains worth  Milling  Company,  as  above '^&ii 

Jackson  Mill  Company,  as  above ^ ,  369i 

Kew  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  as  above 8d0 

Total  tons 2,383J 

Cost  of  hauling  1,133^  tons  to  Sinker  creek,  at  $3 19.068  00 

Cost  of  hauling  l,249i  tons  to  Jordan  creek,  at  $6  50 8,120  J3 

Total  cost  of  hauling 17,188  12 

Cost  of  milling  362^  tons  at  Ainsworth  mill 813,170  47 

Cost  of  milling  750i  tons  at  New  York  and  Oro  Fino  mill JO,  030  00 

Cost  of  milling  369i  tons  at  Jacltson  mill 11,082  07 

Cost  of  milling  880  tons  at  New  York  and  Owyhee  Gold  and  Silver  Milling  Co.     35,200  00 
Cost  of  millingaOi  tons  at  New  York  and  OroFino  mill  (balance) 820  00 

Total  coBt  of  milling 90,302  54 

Total  e3:pense3  at  mine  for  labor,  supplies,  lumber,  timber,  &e.,  less  profit  on 

moncj,  83,286  99 (38,707  74 

Cost  of  refining  and  assaying  bullion 7,250  01 

Internal  revenue  Ui,  in  gold 2,991  78 

Net  proceeds  of  2,382|  tons  of  rock  crushed $3D0,25J  20 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — Jackson  mill $3  44,11 

Value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refioed—AinG worth  mill 1  07.53 

Vttino  of  bullion  per  ounce,  refined — New  York  and  Oro  Pino  mill 1  74.38 

Value  of  bullion  pet  ounce,  refined— Hew  York  and  Owyhee  mill 1  72.81 

Average  yield  of  all  rock  crushed : 229  41 

Nft  yield  of  ail  rock  crusheii  per  ton 163  34 

All  <±arges  for  mining,  milling,  &c.,  per  ton ..; ..     66  07 

H„.,aB,Googie 
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The  net  yieli.1  of  the  ores  from  this  mine  is  wonderful,  and  is  due  mmnly  Ut 
their  richness.  A  larg^  amount  is  left  in  the  tailings.  The  managers  ate  per- 
fectly ai\'ai'e  of  this,  lot  at  the  company's  mill,  by  a  well  arranged  system  of 
reservoirs,  all  the  tailings  are  saved,  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reser- 
voir it  is  cleat  and  can  lie  used  over  again.  This  mill  is  well  constructed  and 
conveniently  arranged.  The  ore  ia  crushed  wet  and  is  amalgamated  in  pans. 
This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion 
from  the  silver  glance;  but  the  gold  from  the  snlphurets,  and  neaily  all  the  silver 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.  It  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  remove  the  present  mill,  bat  in  case  of  building  a  new  one  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  it  as  near  tho  mine  as  practicable.  Last  year  the  cost 
of  hauling  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  was  $6  50  per  ton,  a  very  heavy  and 
nnneeessary  expense.  The  Poorman  vein  shows  but  few  mai-ks  of  movement  on 
its  walls,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  nearly  vertical  position.  It  ia  probable 
that  no  faults  of  great  extent  will  be  met  in  working  it.  The  vein  in  the  widest 
parts  is  three  feet  or  more,  but  its  average  thickness,  from  the  shaft  of  Hays  and 
Itay,  (as  shown  in  the  lower  tunnel,)  for  a  distance  of  1,100  feet  north,  ia  not 
over  a  foot.  Near-  the  southern  end  of  this  tunnel  is  evidence  of  another  chim- 
ney, not  so  rich,  however,  as  that  in  the  Poorman  shaft,  Doubtless  many  more 
may  be  found.  These,  however,  are  the  only  chimneys  yet  developed.  The 
great  richness  of  this  vein  has  caused  its  examination  by  many  speculative  men 
who  never  saw  a  mine  before,  and  who  considered  that  each  vein  exhibited 
something  miraculous.  But  nature  operates  by  unchanging  laws,  and  if  these 
gentlemen  had  examined  other  mines  they  would  have  found  the  same  forces 
producing  the  same  effects,  and  have  saved  themselves  tho  trouble  of  inventing 
useless  and  ridiculous  theories. 

Flint  Disteicx. — Flint  district  is  situated  about  nine  miles  south  from  Silver 
City.  It  has  a  number  of  very  promising  silver-bearing  veins,  all  containing 
nearly  the  same  varieties  of  ore.  Polybasite,  anfimonial  silver,  and  xanthacone 
are  the  ptindpal  varieties.  All  these  require  roasting  before  they  can  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation.  A  miU  with  two  small  furnaces  has  been  recently  erected. 
1  he  yi«ld  of  tlie  ore  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Rising  Star  haa  been  well 
developed.  It  is  a  regular  vein  about  lOfeet  thick,  and  containsalai'ge  amount 
of  antimonial  silver  and  some  gold.  This  is  a  very  busy  mining  camp,  thickly 
peopled  with  miners  and  all  at  work.  The  Iowa  and  Idaho  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city of  15  tons  per  day,  ia  nearly  completed.  This  mill  is  intended  to  work  by 
roasting  and  amalgamation.  In  theory  the  plan  is  correct.  Tho  mechanical 
arrangements,  either  as  they  are  or  with  some  modifications,  will  probably  be 
Buccessful.  The  altitude  of  Flint  district  is  1,000  or  1,500  feet  less  than  that  of 
Silver  City,  and  the  ofimate  is  milder.  Owyhee,  being  the  most  southern  mining 
re^on  in  Idaho,  will  receive  more  directly  the  benefits  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  imlroad,  which,  it  is  clsumed,  will  be  only  90 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Silver  City.  Placer  and  vein  tinstone  have  been  found 
near  Silver  City.  The  placer  tin  was  in  small  quantities.  Only  three  veiiia 
contsuning  this  metal  have  been  found.  Whether  the  mines  when  opened  wiU 
pi-ove  valuable  is  uncertain,  but  their  appearance  encourages  a  (rial. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Idaho  is  greatly  diverafied  by  the  altitude.  In 
the  mines,  which  are  generally  high  np  in  the  mountains,  the  temperature  is  of 
course  much  colder  than  in  the  valleys.  The  follomng  memoranda  by  M.  M. 
Chipman,  of  Idaho,  were  kindly  furnished  by  the  observer.  Full  themiomeiri- 
cal  tables  by  the  same  observer  were  destroyed  by  fire  : 

Copy  of  weather  memoranda. 

Idaho  Citv,  July.  1867. 
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tut  the  temperature  ^w  milder  immediately  ailerwards,  and  tlic  mercury  stood  at  fP  below 
zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

Februaiy  14,  1867, — The  mercury  stood  at  5°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  at  2° 
below  at  lU  p.  ni. 

February  15,  1867.— S"  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a,  m. 

February  16,  1867.-3°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  foregoing  memorandnm  shoKS  tlie  coldest  periods  of  the  winters  of  1865-'66  at  this 
place.  During  the  month  of  January  I  <3o  not  think  the  mercury  fell  below  aero.  The 
greatest  deplh  of  snow  during  that  winter  oocarred  about  the  1st  of  January,  at  whicli  time 
it  was  three  feet  deep  around  this  city,  but  much  deeper  on  the  aurrouuding  heights, 

April  20,  1867. — I  have  had  a  fire  in  my  room  this  spring  throughout  every  day  to  this 
date,  wilb  the  exception  of  one  which  was  bo  warm  a^  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

The  winter  of  1866-'67  was  milder  than  any  experienced  since  the  settlement  of  ttis 
(Boise)  basin  until  Mnrcb,  which  was  a  coldur  month  than  either  of  the  three  preceding-,  and 
colder  than  any  preceding  March  known  by  the  present  population, 

March  19,  1867. — The  mercury  stood  at  I'S^  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a.  m, 

March  13,  1867.-17°  below  zero  at  7  o'clock  a,  m. 

The  days  mentioned  were  by  several  degrees  the  coldest  during  the  winter,  although  there 
were  a  few  other  days  at  about  (be  same  time  during  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  the  merctuy  ranged  at  from  1°  to  6°  below  zero.  During  the 
three  winter  months  proper  the  mercury  rarely  fell  as  low  as  zero.        SI.  M.  CHIPMAN. 

QuAKTZ  Mills. — The  follo^ving  table  of  quartz  mills  and  wat«r  (iitchea  in 
Idaho,  omitting  names  of  oivnera  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  owner- 
Bhip,  is  firom  Langley's  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  Tho  increase  in  number  during 
the  past  year  (1867)  has  been  comparatively  small.  Notices  of  tho  new  mills, 
constructed  or  in  progress,  and  of  tho  ditches,  are  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  districts : 


Table  of  quartz  ■mills,  with  their  loc 
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Water  ditches,  with  tltc  location,  source  of  water,  length,  Ifc.,  of  each. 
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Peospecting  fob  Mikes, — All  miners  are  prospectors  to  a  certEwn  extent,  but 
in  all  nuniDg  communities  on  tbe  Pacific  slope  there  is  a  class  whose  sole  basi- 
ness  is  to  prospect  for  new  mines.  By  long  experience  these  men  acquire  a 
degree  of  sldll  that  appeara  like  instinct.  Asfar  as  they  can  see  amountain  they 
can  deteiinine  with  great  accnracy  the  probabilities  of  its  containing  metals  of 
value.  If  the  hills  are  smooth  and  tlio  points  are  rounded  off,  placer  gold  may 
be  found,  but  not  wbere  tho  hills  are  bare  rock  with  shnrp  angular  projection! 
If  there  is  granite,  slate,  porphyry,  or  limestone,  metalliferous  veins  may  bo  found, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  volcanic  it  ia  useless  to  look  for  anything  valuable  where  it 
prevails  exclusively.  The  color  of  tho  earth  is  also  an  important  consideration  j 
over  a  metalliferous  vein  there  is  usually  a  strip  of  the  earth,  about  the  width 
of  tho  vein,  diflerent  in  color  from  the  surrounding  earth. 

The  outfit  for  either  quartz  or  placer  prospecting  is  the  same,  except  a  differ- 
ence in  tools.  Sometinies  a  single  roan  goes,  but  usually  from  2  to  12  men  go 
in  a  company ;  the  latter  number  only  in  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

Each  man  has  a  saddlehorse,  and  every  two  or  three  men  a  packhorse  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  proviaons,  cooking  utensils,  mining  tools,  and  blankets. 
In  very  stormy  weather  a  tent  is  aometimea  added  to  the  outfit. 

Cooking  utensils  consist  of  a  camp  kettle,  coffee  pot,  ftying  pan,  tin  cups,  and 
knives,  Tho  food  is  bacon,  beans,  self-rising  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee.  These, 
with  a  Colt's  revolver,  Henry  rifle,  or  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun,  constitute  the 
armament. 

A  properly  organized  party  will  subsist  for  months  at  a  time,  and  traverse  a 
country  hundretfi  of  miles  in  extent  without  fresh  supplies. 

For  placer  prospecting  the  tools  are  a  pick,  pan,  shovel,  and  axe.  For  quartz 
or  vein  pi-f^pecting,  a  palepick,  (a  pick  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at  the  other,) 
shovel,  horn  spoon,  iron  mortar,  magnet  and  eyeglaas,  a  few  viala  of  arads, 
ammonia  and  solution  of  salt,  and  some  mattrasses  and  test  tubes.  When  the 
prospector  can  use  the  blowpipe  he  always  carries  it,  with  a  few  reagents.  The 
use  of  tho  pick  and  shovel  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  mor- 
tar ia  used  to  reduce  the  rook  or  ore  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  worked  in  the 
horn  spoon  to  test  it  for  gold.  Very  minute  particles  of  gold  can  be  detected  in 
this  manner,  especially  where  a  magnifying  glass  is  used.  The  eyeglass  is  also 
useful  to  examine  pieces  of  rock. 

If  the  rock  is  suspected  to  contain  silver,  it  is  heated  in  a  fire  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  the  means  in  a  wild  eountiy  will  admit,  and  if  very  rich  the  silver 
.  melts  and  forms  globules,  which  adhere  to  the  rock, when  cold.  This  test  ia 
not  very  certain,  as  lead  and  antimony  behave  in  tho  same  manner  and  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  silver,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  is  a  strong  indication 
*f  the  others.     Another  method  is  to  pulverize  a  portion  of  the  rock,  boil  it  in 
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a  mattrass  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  To  a  poitioti  of  the  deai- 
liquor  in  a  test  tube  an  w^ual  portion  of  a  strong  solution  of  oonimon  salt  ig 
added.  If  the  rock  contains  silver  not  in  the  form  of  a  chloridej  a  white  precipi- 
tate ia  thrown  down,  which  an  exposure  to  the  light  for  a  few  hours  changes  to  a 
purple,  and  in  process  of  time  turns  black.  Other  metals,  as  lead,  antimony, 
and  zinc,  form  a  white  precipitate,  but  it  does  not  change  its  color  by  exposnre 
to  light.  If  the  rock  contains  copper,  a  portion  of  the  solution  with  twice  the 
amount  of  ammonia  added  turns  a  deep  blue.  By  these  means  the  presence  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  can  be  determined,  which,  with  tin  and  quicksil- 
vor,  constitute  the  list  of  valuable  metals  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  blowpipe, 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  sealea  and  the  requisite  reagent,  will  determine  any  known 
mineral,  so  that  with  some  little  experience  any  compound  of  the  valuable  metals 
can  be  easily  identified. 

After  a  party  in  search  of  placer  mines  amves  in  a  district  reported  to  be  rich 
and  where  tlie  appearances  are  favorable,  they  select  a  camping  ground  near  some 
spring  or  stream  of  water  where  their  horses  can  get  grass,  and  proceed  to  explore 
the  country.  Smooth,  well-rounded  hills  and  beds  of  gravel,  either  near  a  stream 
or  on  the  side  or  top  of  a  hill,  are  good  indications ;  also  quartz  veins  and  bonl- 
ders.  The  i:lirt  from  the  top  of  the  earth  is  tried  by  washing  in  a  pan.  If  it 
prospects  wcU  the  discovery  is  made,  hut  if  it  shows  nothing,  or  too  small  an 
amonnt  to  pay,  a  pit  is  sunk  down  until  a  change  ia  observed  in  the  color  or 
consistency  of  the  gravel,  or  until  the  bed  rook  is  reached.  On  the  bars  of 
streams  the  sand  and  gravel  near  the  surface  are  finer  and  lighter  than  liirther  down, 
the  gold  corrcspondmg ;  the  greatest  deposit  being  on  and  in  the  bed  rock  near 
its  surface.  In  hUl  diggings  sometimes  tor  the  deptli  of  70  feet  the  gold  is  found 
about  equally  distributed  the  whole  distance.  If  gold  ia  found  in  sulBcient 
quantities  a  district  ia  organized  and  a  town  springs  up.  But  if  after  the  sink- 
ing of  pits  no  satisfactory  prospect  is  found,  the  party  move  on. 

Pi-ospectoi-s  often  move  too  soon.  "When  gold  is  found  even  in  small  amounts, 
the  pits  ought  to  be  sunk  to  the  bed  rock  before  it  is  abandoned.  Frequently 
a  body  of  bard  clay  or  cement  ia  taken  for  the  bed  rock,  not  only  in  prospecting 
tut  in  working,  as  at  Carpentier's  bar  in  Montana.  Some  skill  is  required  to 
select  the  best  place  to  sink  a  pit.  In  most  gulches  a  skilful  prospector  can 
select  points  in  which  if  no  gold  is  found  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  none 
in  it.  The  best  points  are  where  a  ridge  of  rock  extends  across  the  channel  of 
the  stream  and  where  the  gi-avol  is  shallow.  If  a  place  can  be  found  where  the 
gravel  and  soil  are  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  and  the  bed  rock  is  rough,  and 
on  a  thorough  prospect  entirely  across  the  channel  no  gold  is  discover©!,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  none  exists  in  that  guleh,  or  at  least  near  tliat  portion 
of  it.  In  prospecting  for  bar  claims  the  most  favorable  points  are  where  the 
stream  now  makes  a  bend  where  it  formerly  ran  across.  What  are  called  "  hill 
diggings "  are  beds  of  gravel  deposited  by  ancient  streams  when  the  general 
Itevcl  of  the  country  was  higher  than  at  present.  They  are  often  found  under 
solidified  streams  of  lava,  as  under  Table  mountain  in  California. 

Perseverance  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  a  prospector.  Many  mines  are  said  to  be 
discovered  by  accident,  as  in  Alder  creek,  whoro  the  prospectors  sank  a  pit,  but 
the  prospects  appearing  too  small  the  party  concluded  to  abandon  it  except  one, 
who  said  he  would  try  ''  one  panful  of  dirt  more."  The  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  richest  mines  in  Montana.  At  Florence,  in  Idaho,  a  man  left  in . 
camp  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  away  prospecting,  saw  some  gravel  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  in  a  swamp.  Ti'ying  a  panful  he  discovered  what  is  known 
as  the  Salmon  River  mines. 

Skill  and  experience  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  branch  of  mining.  Any 
mountwn  not  volcanic  is  liable  to  contain  valuable  metalliferous  Veins.  They 
are  found  in  rough  and  high  mountain  cliSs,  but  apparently  not  as  abundantly 
as  in  those  with  smooth  outlines.     Quartz  prospectors  follow  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
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tiun  range  and  esaminc  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  beds  of  stveams.  These 
beds  are  generally  dry  in  summer,  which  renders  esamination  comparatiyely 
easy.  If  the  gravel  consists  of  granite,  or  slate  with  quartz  peliblee,  they  fol- 
low np  the  stream,  breaking  open  every  piece  of  quartz  to  see  if  it  contains  any- 
thing valuable.  As  they  ascend  the  quartz  is  moi-o  abundant  and  the  pieces 
become  larger  nntil  reaching  a  certain  point,  where  no  more  is  fonnd  in  the  bed 
of  the  sti'eam.  This  shows  that  the  vein  is  not  above  but  in  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  which  are  now  carefally  examined. 

The  vein  generally  crops  to  the  surface  and  is  easily  fonnd.  But  when  it  is 
covered  with  soil,  trenches  ai-e  run  through  it  down  to  the  bed  rock,  at  right 
angles  to  the  supposed  course  of  the  vein,  Tliis  is  not  done  unless  the  qiiartz 
fragments,  called  "float  quartz,"  are  lich  in  some  valuable  metal. 

Often,  though  many  veins  are  found  in  one  locality,  each  sending  down  large 
quantities  of  float' quartz,  perhaps  only  one  of  them  has  rich  float.  Here  judg- 
ment is  requii'ed  to  distinguish  between  the  different  varieties  of  float  quartz  and 
veins  with  quartz  almost  exactly  alike.  The  skill  of  some  prospectors  is  won- 
derful in  determining  the  existence  and  locality  of  small  veins  covered  deep 
under  the  soil,  whose  float  quartz  is  nearly  identical  with  that  from  a  larger  vein 
close  above  it. 

In  California  nearly  all  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  quartz,  and  the  prospeotoJ-s 
hardly  ever  prospect  for  anything  else;  but  gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
slate,  as  at  the  Harpending  mines,  near  Fulsom,  and  the  Oro  mine,  in  Bear  val- 
ley. In  Colorado  it  is  found  in  feldspar,  as  at  the  Gregory,  Bates,  and  Bobtail; 
aaid  in  Idaho  in  porphyry,  as  in  the  mountains  west  from  Silver  City. 

Gkneeal  Eemaeks  on  Peoting  ani>  Wokkisg  Mines. — ^Vein  mining  for 
the  precious  metals  will  bo  the  principal  source  from  which  they  will  be  obtained 
in  the  fatture.  The  product  of  placer  mines  will  grow  less  and  finally  cease, 
but  the  product  from  vein  mining  wUl  increafio  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  the 
miners  on  the  Pacific  slope  could  have  the  benefit  of  each  other's  experience, 
how  many  millions  it  would  save  annually !  This  not  being  posablo  without 
the  aid  of  a  national  school  of  mines,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
a  few  suggestions  derived  fivm  experience  concerning  the  opening  and  working 
of  mines  may  not  bo  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Eules  of  extensive  application  mnst  be  veiy  general  in  their 
chiffacter,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  each  mine  is  wo&ed  necessarily 
vary,  no  general  rule  will  exactly  apply  to  every  particular  case.  Greneral  niles 
gua^-d  against  loss  in  mining,  while  particular  rules  increase  the  profits.*  The 
first  quartz  mining  in  California  was  by  Mexicans  in  1849— '50.  They  intro- 
duced the  arrastra,  and  by  carefully  assorting  the  ores  containing  fine  gold  fi'om 
the  surface,  obtained  by  this  slow  method  veiy  satisfactory  results.  The  Amer- 
icans, seeing  these  results,  put  up  large  mills  capable  of  crushing  vast  quanti- 
ties, expecting  to  get  profits  in  the  ratio  of  the  mnount  crushed.  Not  being 
properly  assorted,  much  of  the  rock  which  they  crushed  was  nearly  barren,  and 
their  machinery,  though  very  costly,  failetl  to  extract  the  gold  which  the  ore 
contdned.  Nearly  aU  these  enterprises  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  prqectors,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  qnaria  mining  was  in  great  disfavor  in  Calilomia.  A  few 
miners  continued  to  work  and  experiment  until  they  were  successful,  and  quartz 
mining  gradually  increased  in  productiveness  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  in  the  State. 

*  An  acquaintance  witH  the  general  rtsnlta  collected  and  elaesified  by  geology  must  be  our 
first  guide  in  the  invcsligation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  judge  whether  any 
parUculai  district  should,  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks,  be  susi^tible  of 
jncluding  within  its  bosom  beds  of  workable  ores.  It  indicates,  also,  to  a  certain  degree, 
what  substances  may  probably  be  met  within  a  ^iven  Eeries  of  rocks,  and  what  locality  Sieee 
Bobstancea  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  ol  a  knowledge  of  tliese  facts  many  persons 
have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  and  rainoua.    {Ure's  Dictionary.) 
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The  same  changes  were  observed  in  tte  silver-bearing  veins  in  Nevada,  First, 
a  season  of  discovery  and  excitement,  followed  by  wild  speculation  and  extrav- 
agant expenditure;  next  a  time  of  disappointment  and  distrust,  and  tbis  by  a 
general  season  of  prosperity  and  profit  to  all  well-conducted  enterprises.  The 
same  changes  are  taking  place  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  with  scai-cely 
any  variations,  except  such  as  are  induced  by  local  causes.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  causes  that  act  injuriously  in  one  locality,  so  that  they  can  be  avoided 
in  another.  ITie  conditions  under  which  mines  ai-e  worked  ana  nearly  similar 
on  the  whole  Pacific  slope,  and  a  mode  of  working  that  is  very  defeetive  in  one 
locality  must  be  objectionable  in  all  othera  whim  it  closely  resembles,  and  a 
mode  of  working  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  in  a  ^ven  district,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  adapted  to  other  districts  containing  mmilar  condi- 
tions. These  principles  underlie  all  business  transactions,  and  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  mining  is  to  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  mine,  the  amount  and  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  cost 
of  extracting  them.  The  richest  mining  districts  contdn  many  veins  tliat  will 
not  pay  to  work,  and  great  care  is  required  to  know  whether  a  vein  will  pay  for 
working  or  not.  Locality  is  very  important :  if  a  vein  be  situated  in  a  largo 
mining  community  where  labor  and  materials  are  cheap  and  abundant,  the  coat 
of  working  will  be  greatly  less  than  in  new  and  unaottled  districts,  where  the 
pioneers  must  take  all  supplies  with  them,  or  where  freights  are  high  or  wood 
and  water  very  scMxie  as  in  a  sterile  region.  In  old  and  extensive  mining  districts 
the  cost  of  opening  a  mine,  extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it,  can  be  quite  accu- 
rately determined,  and  its  value  knoivn  by  such  extensive  workings  as  admit  of 
no  serious  mistake,  especially  when  it  is  known  what  varieties  of  ore  can  be  profit- 
ably reduced  by  the  methods  of  redaction  practised  in  the  district.  In  new 
districts,  unless  freights  are  very  low,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  only  will  pay  to 
work,  and  they  must  be  so  rich  and  large  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  ores.  Ifa  vein  produces  rich  ore,  thenext  point  to  ascertain  is 
its  size,  and  what  quantity  of  ore  it  will  yield.  First,  thickness;  if  a  vein  is  not 
foui-  inches  or  more  in  thickness  its  vahie  is  very  doubtful,  unless  remarkably 
rich.  Very  rarely  a  vein  is  discovered  like  the  Oro,  in  Bear  valley,  Mariposa 
county,  California,  which  was  not  moro  than  two  inches  thick,  but  paid  wonder- 
fully for  a  short  time,  and  then  gavo  out.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
extent  of  such  small  veins,  for  the  extent  of  a  vein  is  usually  in  the  ratio  of  its 
thickness.  In  working  a  vein  the  miner  must  make  an  opening  thi-ee  feet  wide 
to  allow  ^^Dom  for  working,  and  this  space  must  bo  excavated  whether  it  contains 
ore  or  not.  Veins  sae  nearly  always  softer  than  theit  walla,  and  can  be  excar 
vated  for  much  less  cost  than  the  same  amount  of  wall  rock.  In  the  three-feet 
vein  nothing  but  ore  is  taken  out,  but  in  a  four-inch  vein  only  one-ninth  is  ore, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  ore  from,  the  small  veins  costs  nine 
times  as  much  for  mining  as  the  larger,  and  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  wall 
rock,  it  may  bo  20  times  more.  A  two-feet  vein  sometimes  i-equires  heavy  tim- 
bering, but  may  be  worked  nearly  as  cheap  as  a  three-feet  one,  for  the  worthless 
rock  that  must  be  broken  can  be  used  to  secure  the  mine  instead  of  timber.  This 
is  done  in  larger  veins,  as  all  contain  barren  portions  which  are  used  to  support 
the  mine,  and  nothing  requires  more  skill  in  mining  than  to  leave  the  barren  por- 
tion, and  excavate  that  which  will  pay.  The  shafts  and  drifts  in  a  small  vein  must 
be  the  same  as  in  a  large  one,  and  the  pumps  and  hoisting  machine  nearly  or  quite 
as  costly.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  lai-ger  the  vein,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  less  the  cost  per  ton  for  extracting  the  oi-e.  For  instance,  Quail  Hill,  No.  1 
mine,  iu  Calaveras  county,  California.  Here  the  workmen  offered,  after  the  mine 
was  opened,  to  deliver  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  vein  for  50  cents  per  ton. 
This  vein  is  from  70  to  80  feet  thick,  and  well  opened.  The  thickness  of  a  vein 
cannot  be  known  until  it  has  been  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  traced 
on  tlie  sm-face  for  the  length  of  the  claim,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  followed. 
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Tracing  on  the  surfat*  is  more  cheaply  ilone  than  sinkiog,  and  more  hkely  ti) 
intersect  any  "cbimneys"  of  ore  that  may  exist  in  the  veins.  Extent  at  the 
surface  is  coromonly  in  ratio  of  depth.  Where  veins  come  to  an  end  they  usually 
split  into  a  number  of  email  seams,  which  disappear  as  they  are  followed,  but 
when  only  one  soam  is  found  the  vein  generally  continues.  It  is  impoi'tant  to 
know  the  character  of  the  vein,  wltether  it  is  regular  or  iiregalar  in  size  and 
richness,  whether  it  is  full  of  "honis"  or  afflicted  with  "faults."  Generally  the 
greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  found  in  what  are  called  ''chimneys"  or  "chutes," 
as  in  the  Comstock,  which  is  rich  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  then 
for  as  great  or  greater  distance  is  barren.  Chimneys  seldom  descend  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  vein,  but  dip  lengthwise  in  it,  and  sometimes  leave 
one  claim  and  extend  into  another.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  vein  stuff  in  a 
vein,  it  is  safe  to  allow  14  cnbio  feet  to  the  ton,  as  it  is  found  in  the  vein;  this 
is  more  than  the  formula  in  tho  books  allows,  but  it  works  well  in  practice.  Thus, 
if  a  vein  is  traced  for  1,000  feet,  and  shows  an  averse  thickness  of  one  foot, 
1,000  feet  deep  will  give  70,000  tone  of  vein  stuff.  Tew  veins  of  this  size  pay 
to  follow  so  deep,  and  one-half  of  this  amount  of  vein-stuff  or  35,000  tons  is  all 
that  can  be  relied  on.  These  calculations  in  veins  that  are  opened  are  of  great 
value  in  estimating  the  available  ore  on  hand,  but  in  nnopened  mines  they  only 
give  a  vagne  idea  of  what  might  be  in  them  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  former  times,  2,000  feet  was  about  the  workmg  depth  of  tho  best 
mines ;  but  in  tho  futnre,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  working,  the  same  class 
of  mines  will  be  worked  to  a  greater  depth.  Some  veins  get  thicker  as  they 
are  followed  down ;  others  get  thinner  and  finally  disappear.  Generally  they 
ai-e  more  liable  to  decrease  than  to  increase  in  value.  Tlie  improvements  of  tlie 
present  time  in  mining  machinery  render  the  working  of  a  mine  much  more  rapid 
than  formerly,  and  as  much  ore  can  be  taken  from  amine  in  ao  years  as  in  300 
when  the  ore  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  up  rude  ladders  out  of  the  mine. 
By  this  rapid  method  mines  can  bo  worked  at  much  less  cost  than  when  the 
work  is  done  very  slowly;  thus  a  mine  that  contains  400,000  tons  of  ore,  at  100 
tons  per  day,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  15  years,  but  at  8  or  lOtons  per  day  it 
will  require  150  years,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  water  out  and  i-epairing  the 
timbering  in  the  shafts  and  drifts  would  give  a  good  profit  on  any  moderate  sized 
mining  enterprise.  Neither  could  the  ancient  miners  extract  such  vast  masses  of 
ore  as  are  taken  out  of  the  Comstock,  without  leaving  a  large  portion  in  the  form 
of  pillars  to  support  the  walls.  Pi-obably  no  mine  was  ever  worked  under  the 
same  difficulties  as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  the  Comstock.  The  great  loss  has 
been  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores.  If  a  vein  is  in  a  favorable  locality  for  work- 
ing, has  ore  of  sufficient  richness  to  pay  when  worked  in  quantity,  has  the  proper 
thickness,  and  is  traced  on  the  surface  the  requisite  distance,  is  opened  in  depth 
so  as  to  show  a  body  of  ore,  and  has  the  same  strike,  dip,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  other  good  veins  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  iu  range  of  a  good 
mine,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  its  value. 

Product  of  Idaho. — One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  reliar 
ble  statistics  on  subjects  connected  with  tho  value  and  yield  of  mines,  is  the 
proneness  of  interested  parties  to  furnish  exaggerated  data  for  speculative  par- 
poses.  With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  individuals  and  companies 
whose  labor  and  capital  are  invested  in  mining  enterprises,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the  public.  No  government  agent  can  determine 
with  certainty  how  far  the  figures  funushed  by  the  supeiintendents  and  subordi- 
nate officera  ai-e  to  be  relied  upon;  and  it  is  impossible  to  verify  statements 
involving  detailed  operations  and  results  which  have  taken  place  beyond  the 
limits  of  personal  knowledge.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  New  York  and  Owybee 
Company  for  March,  1S67,  shows  a  very  favorable  condition  of  things  at  the 
Poonnan,  A  letter  from  Now  York,  dated  in  October  and  published  in  a  lato 
number  of  the  Oregoniau,  says :    "  New  York  and  Owyhee  Companies'  stock, 
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wtich,  soon  ifteftlie  purchase  from  Bradford  last  spring  of  tlie  conflicting  iiifei-- 
esta  in  tlie  Poorman  mine,  was  currently  rated  at  80  to  90  cents  on  the  doUai", 
lias  for  the  past  tlireo  weeks  been  going  down.  It  was  sold  last  week  at  25 
cents,  and  to-day  we  bavc  heard  it  offered  at  10  cents.  How  long  can  this  com- 
pany afford  to  pay  §35,000  per  annum  in  salaiies  to  a  few  officers  and  employes 
at  this  rate  ?  Or  are  some  few  of  the  large  stocklioldera  and  knowing  ones  trying  a 
freezing-out  process  f  These  are  samples  of  tbo  general  condition  of  Idabo  mat- 
ters in  this  city.  Ex  iino  disce  omnes."  The  correspondent  of  tbe  Oregonian 
refers  to  a  similar  state  of  things  in  reference  to  tbe  Tnba  and  Atlanta  district. 
It  is  quite  possible  there  is  eitlier  prejudice  or  personal  interest  in  this  gtatement. 
Various  causes  already  referred  to  have  retarded  the  development  of  tbe  Yuba 
and  Atlanta  mines;  and  no  greater  ci-edit  should  be  attached  to  the  assertions 
of  an  anonymous  letter-writer  than  to  tbe  i-epoits  of  parties  known  to  be  inter- 
ested. The  liclmess  of  the  Poorman  mine  has  been  well  established ;  whether 
it  lias  been  or  now  is  remnnemtive  or  judiciously  managed,  the  stockholdei-s  must 
determine  for  themselves.  These  conflicting  statements  are  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  bow  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  error.  Probably  the  best  crite- 
rion of  tlie  yield  of  the  Idaho  mines  in  the  aggregate  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  Portland,  and  tho  office 
at  San  Francisco.  From  this  som-ce  it  appeai-s  that  the  shipments  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  from  Idaho,  and  inclusive  of  the  receipts 
from  the  John  Day,  Powder  river,  and  Washington  Territory  plaeers  bordering 
on  the  Columbia,  were  as  follows  dming  the  past  four  years,  viz : 
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It  is  not  pi-etendod  that  these  statements  and  estimates  are  entirely  reliable, 
but  they  arc  certainly  worthy  of  gieatcr  credence  than  unsupported  individual 
assertions.  The  allowances  made  for  sliipments  by  way  of  the  Hill  Beachy 
route  through  jSTeva^la  are  deeme<l  amply  sufficient,  taking  into  view  that  veiy 
litUo  ti'easure  was  shipped  out  of  Idaho,  except  by  the  way  of  Portland,  until 
the  past  yeai',  owing  to  Indian  depredations.  Many  believe  that  the  miners  cany 
out  of  tho  Territory  more  of  the  precious  metals  than  is  taken  by  the  express 
companies.  If  this  be  the  case  what  becomes  of  the  treasure  1  The  same  belief 
is  entertained  in  reference  to  the  product  of  Montana.  Where  does  the  alleged 
840,000,000  produced  by  Idaho  and  Montana  go  to  ?  The  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  shows  that  the  total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  produc- 
tion from  all  sources  daring  the  Useal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  gold,  $30,805,748  54 ;  silver,  $1,056,680  39 ;  total,  $31,862,429  93.  The 
amount  of  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  ports  during  tho  year 
ending  December  31, 1807,  was  $18,320,818  71 ;  to  New  York,  $23,355,903  45 ; 
foreign  and  domestic,  $41,676,722  16  ;  add  estimated  home  shipments  by  United 
States  assistant  treasurer,  $6,000,000 ;  total,  $47,676,729  16.  The  total  amount 
of  bullion  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  collected,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Itevcnuo,  during  tho  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1867,  was  $58,175,047. 
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If  we  allow  the  product  of  Idalio  and  Bloiitana  to  be,  as  claimed  by  many, 
820,000,000  eacli,  what  becomes  of  the  $25,000,000  of  gold  produced  by  Cali- 
Ibmia  and  the  $20,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  Nevada,  for  nearly 
all  of  which  we  have  the  direct  returns  of  the  espress  companies? 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  product  of  Idaho  for  1S67  ia  but  little 
if  at  all  over  the  amonnt  stated  in  the  table  above  given ;  but  to  guard  against 
injustice  a  small  percentage  is  added,  making  the  total  product  $6,500,000,  ITie 
yield  of  Montana  for  1867  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  this  is  not  below  the  actual  amount  produced.  If  wo  once  open  the 
way  to  conjecture  by  accepting  the  statement  that  the  miners  carry  away  more 
treasure  in  their  pockets  than  the  express  companies  carry  in  their  boxes,  by 
what  means  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  amount,  or  at  what  point  is  the  limit  to  be 
fixed  ?  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  danger  of  robbery  is  too  great  to  justify  the  practice  among  miners,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  incurring  such  extraordinary  risks  to  evade  the  payment  of  ordi- 
nary express  charges  which  secure  their  earnings  from  the  chances  of  loss.  Small 
amounts  doubtless  ai-e  carried  out  in  the  pockets  of  individual  miners;  but  none 
of  the  leading  companies  working  on  any  considerable  scale  are  apt  to  incur  euch 
risks.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  amount  supposed  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate production  in  this  way  is  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  express  agents  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  robbery,  and  encourage 
the  belief  that  prudential  considerations  are  in  their  favor,  and  all  legitimate 
business  is  csmied  through  their  hands.  Between  the  efforts  of  the  company  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  business,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  miners  to  incur 
expense  when  it  can  be  avoided,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  concln- 
sion.  The  estimates,  therefore,  may  bo  far  from  the  truth,  but  we  must  rely 
upon  the  only  available  data  in  preference  to  mere  conjectm'o.  "When  it  comes 
to  a  test  of  tlie  proporUon  derived  ft-om  each  mine,  the  statistician  is  utterly 
without  data,  except  such  as  he  can  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  company. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR. 

Until  the  recent  valuable  and  important  acquisition  of  Russian  America,  "Wash- 
ington Territory  was  the  extreme  northwestern  division  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  Columbia  river,  to  its  intersection  by  the  46th  parallel  north,  and  that  paral- 
lel continnecl  eastward  to  its  intersection  of  the  Snake  river,  mark  the  soutliern 
boimdary  and  separate  it  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Snake  river  to  ita 
confluence  with  the  Clearwater,  (Kooatooskie,)  and  a  line  due  north  from  the 
month  of  the  latter  river  to  the  49th  parallel,  bound  it  on  the  east  and  sepa- 
lato  it  from  Idaho.  The  north  and  northwest  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Limits  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  {June  15, 1846,) 
and  are  "  weatwai-d  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  *  which  separates  the  eonrincnt  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  strsuta  to  the 
Pacific  ocean."  On  its  west  is  the  Pacific.  Its  area  closely  approximates  to 
70,000  square  miles. 

The  special  natural  featnres  of  the  Territory,  common  to  it  as  a  whole,  are  the 
Cascade  i-ange  of  mountains,  and  the  great  river  of  the  West,  the  Columbia, 
which,  first  traversing  its  whole  breadth  and  setring  off  nearly  a  third  of  its  area, 
foi-ma  a  southern  boundary  and  drains  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Territory. 

The  Cascade  MoCHTArns. — The  conrinnous  range  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  bears  the  name  of  Cascade  range  through 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  Tho  name  originates  from  the 
niimerous  beautiiui  cascades  which  pour  from  every  crevice,  at  every  height,  and 
sometimes  even  from  the  top  of  tho  steep  bluff  sides  of  the  gorge  in  these  moun- 
tsuns  through  which  the  mighty  Columbia  forces  its  way  to  pour  its  volume  of 
water  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  With  the  exception  of  tho  lofty  snow-peaks, 
Eanier,  St.  Helen's,  Baker,  and  Adams,  but  few  pomts  in  this  Territory  attain 
an  elevation  above  the  snow-line,  about  5,000  feet  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  tho  altitude  of  several  of  these  peaks,  bot  they  hive  either  diminished  in 
height  or  else  were  over  measured.  The  humiliation  of  the  lofty  Mount  Hood 
by  barometric  measurement  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  accredited  proud  altitude, 
discourages  the  assertion  of  claim  for  the  majestic  Bamer,  and  estimated  alti- 
tudes are  omitted. 

The  range  as  it  passes  through  this  Territory  bears  slightly  northwest  and 
sonthoast.  Several  rivers  passing  through  or  taking  their  rise  in  these  moim- 
tains  afford  eli^ble  passes  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  Sk^t  Eiver  pass,  OadVs  pass,  or  that  foUowimg  the  Skywamish,  the 
northern  confluent  of  the  Snohomish  river ;  the  Snoqualroie  pass,  or  that  follow- 
ing the  river  of  that  name;  Cedar  River,  or  Yakima  pass,  long  improperly  called 
Snoci«almie  pass ;  the  Nachess  pass,  the  Nisqnally,  and  the  Cowlitz  passes.  The 
exploration  of  several  of  these  passes  is  now  in  progress,  (fall,  1867,)  under  the 

'  Two  channels,  the  Caoal  de  Haro  and  Kosario  atraits,  between  which  are  the  islands  of 
Sau  Juan  and  tbe  Archipelago  de  Haro,  separate  the  continent  from  Vaneonver  island.  The 
former  is  the  boldest  and  most  direct,  and  secures  what  the  treaty  evidently  iB(enrffd:  instead 
of  running  the  4!>th  parallel  west  to  tho  ocean,  which  would  have  given  the  south  end  of 
Vancouver  island  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  yielded  tbe  whole  island  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  and  channel.  The  sovereignty  of  San  Juan  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  in  dispnte ;  the  boundary  and  area  of  Washington  Territory 
are  in  doubt.  San  Juan  island  is  garrisoned  hj  troops  of  hoth  nations,  their  police  jurisdic- 
tion extending  midway  between  the  two  camps.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  for  tho  time  being 
are  suspended  in  tbe  islands  west  of  Bosario  straits. 
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auspices  of  tlio  Northera  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  work  has  been 
intrusted  to  the  efBcient  management  of  General  James  Tilton,  civil  engineer, 
formerly  surveyor  general  of  the  Territory,  and  a  report  of  tLe  results  will  lie 
submitted  to  Congreas  atitscoming  session,  (winter,  1867-8.)  As accwrate instru- 
mental measurement  is  the  only  satisfectory  demonstration  of  the  eligibility  of 
these  passes  as  lines  of  communication,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  anthentie reports 
by  approximate  estimates.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  in  1854  a  con- 
gressional appropriation  of  SSOjOOO  was  expended  on  a  road  from  Wallula  to 
Fort  Steilacoom  via  the  Naehess  pass,  and  that  quite  an  emigration  came  over  it 
that  fall,  with  wagons.  The  Indian  war  commencing  the  fall  of  the  subsequent 
year,  the  road  was  but  Mttle  used.  Much  fallen  timber  is  now  an  obstruction  to 
its  travel,  and  the  freshets  of  some  of  the  mountain  sti'eams  have  seriously  dam- 
aged the  river  crossings  and  the  portions  of  road  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers. 
Quito  an  appropriation  would  be  required  to  make  this  afeasiblo  road.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  Suoqualmie  pass  is  3,130  feet.  The  ascent  upon  the  western  slope 
is  gradual  to  witlun  three  miles  of  the  summit,  when  the  rise  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
it  being  nearly  900  feet  in  the  last  tluree  miles.  It  is  pronounced  an  admirable 
pass  for  a  wagon  i-oad,  but  for  railroad  purposes  tunnelling  would  be  necessaiy. 
The  citizens  of  King  county,  with  commendable  enterprise,  have  opened  a  wagon 
road  ftom  Seattle  to  the  Yakima  valley.  A  small  appropriation  by  Congress, 
judiciously  expended,  would  make  this  road  a  great  and  practicable  thoi-oughfare 
connecting  Piiget  sound  with  the  upper  Columbia  baan,  Idaho  and  Montana 
Tenitories.  Parties  who  have  explored  Cady's  pass  and  the  Cowlitz  pass*  pro- 
nounce them  entii-ely  free  fi'om  any  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  but  little 
expense  and  labor,  compai-atively,  to  secure  good  mountiun  roads.  In  all  of  these 
passes  the  approaches  are  reported  as  of  gradual  ascent,  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
summits  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Columbia  eitek,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Tenitory,  and  then  traverses  its  whole  breadth  from  south  to  north,  forms 
a  main  aitery  for  travel  and  ti-ansportation  from  the  coast  to  the  great  interior, 
and  in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  roads  via  the  Cascade  mounttuns,  affords 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  inhabitants  separated  by  that  moun- 
tain chain.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  latitude  50°  20'  north,  flows 
northerly  as  high  as  52°  10*,  receiving  Canoe  river,  which  has  its  source  just 
under  the  53d  degree.  The  Columbia  then  deflects  sharply  to  the  southward, 
expanding  in  51°  north  into  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Kootenai  in  49'  30'.  Just  under  the  49th  parallel  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  great 
northfork,  (Clarke's,)  pours  its  waters  into  it;  then  flowing  southward,  the  Sp<^ne 
river  empties  into  it,  and  it  turns  almost  duo  west,  the  Okinakane  flowing  into  it 
from  tlie  north.  Still  bending  dightly  south  of  west,  several  tributanes  from 
the  Cascade  mountMns,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Methow,  Chelan,  Enteathwa, 
and  Wcnachee,  contiibnto  their  waters,  when  it  tiims  southeastwardly,  receives 
the  Taldma,  and  then  joins  with  its  great  southern  (Lewis)  fork,  now  called 
Snake  river.  Flowing  then  almost  due  south  a  short  distance  to  tlio  mouth  of 
the  Wallar Walla  river,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  with  a  generally  west- 
erly com-BC  flows  into  Pacific  ocean,  its  volume  still  increasing  from  several  rivers 
fi'om  the  south,  and  some  on  the  Washington  side.  The  southernmost  tributaiy 
of  its  most  impoilant  confluent,  tbe  Snake  river,  has  its  rise  as  low  as  latitude 

*  Since  the  preparation  of  ttie  above,  the  party  engaged  in  tlie  exploration  of  the  Cowlitz, 
or  Nisquallj  pass,  have  returned.  Thix  pass  lies  between  and  connects  tbo  beadwateis  of 
the  Kisquallj  and.Nachess  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  the  immediate 
south  base  of  Mount  Eanier.  The  altitude  of  the  sammit  will  slightlj  exceed  3,000  feet. 
B.y  a  line  of  levels  ma  by  said  party  this  pass  can  be  Enrmounted  by  a  grade  of  65  feet  per 
niilp.  ascending  from  the  west,  uod  a  descending  grade  of  i.")  feet  bn  the  eastern  slope.  From 
llic  character  of  the  country,  the  western  ascent  can  be  so  distributed  that  in  56  miles  of  road 
a  grade  not  to  exceed  50  feet  per  mile  can  be  secured.  The  direct  line  to  the  summit,  al^er 
leaving  the  headwaters  of  the  Cowlita  river,  is  but  ItS  or  18  miles. 
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41°  north.  The  eastei'mnost  sources  of  the  two  main  forks  ai'e  in  close  proximity 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  cast  as  longitude  111"  west  of  Green- 
wich, Its  mouth  is  in  124°  west  longitode.  Thns  it  will  ho  seen  that  this  vast 
river  and  its  tributaries  water  and  permeate  a  region  embracing  IS  degrees  of 
latitude  by  13  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  great  importance  must  1)0  conceded, 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  land  portage  of  only  450  miles  is  required  to 
connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers. 

Navigajjiliit  of  the  Colombia. — From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  tlie  lower 
Cascades,  160  miles,  no  obstructions  occur  to  navigation.  Sea  steamcre  of  heavy 
draught  constantly  go  to  Vancouver,  1 13  miles  flx>m  the  mouth.  By  a  portage  at 
the  Cascades  (the  railroad  is  sis  miles  in  length)  navigation  is  open  to  the  Dalles, 
{205  miles  fi'om  ocean.)  Several  miles  of  portage  are  hero  required  to  avoid 
rapids  and  fails,*  when  good  navigation  is  again  secured  to  Priest's  rapids,  (3S5 
miles  fi-om  ocean.)  Three  miles  of  portage  avoids  the  difficulties  at  Priest's 
rapids,  when  a  stretch  of  good  navigable  water  is  secured  to  Buckland's  rapids, 
(451  miles  irom  ocean.)  At  the  mouth  of  Methow  another  interruption  occurs, 
after  which  the  navigation  is  practicable  to  Kettle  falls,  a  distance  fiwrn  the 
mouth  of  725  miles.  At  high  stages  of  water,  say  between  May  10  and  July 
15,  steamboats  can  ascend  fi-om  the  portage  abovo  the  Dalles  to  Kettle  falls. 
The  big  bend  in  the  Columbia,  bowevei',  extends  the  distance  so  greatly,  that 
White  Bluffs,  or  a  point  even  east  of  that,  must  be  practically  re^rded  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  A  road  from  snchpoint  nearly  duo  north  ■would  again  strike 
the  river  neai'  the  49th  paraUel,  and  the  river  again  could  be  navigated  for  a  ' 
distance  of  ovei'  150  miles,  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the  richest  mini^  regions  of 
British  Columbia.  Again,  connecting  by  road  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-Walla 
river  witli  the  mouth  of  the  Powder  river,  (a  tributary  of  the  Snake,)  a  reach  of 
over  100  miles  in  Snake  river  is  navigable  for  steamere. 

Natdbal  Divisions  op  Washington  Teekitoet. — The  Cascade  moun- 
tains, varying  but  little  from  a  north  and  south  course,  traverse  the  Territory  at 
an  average  distance  from  the  Padflc  coast  of  little  over  two  degi'ees  of  longi- 
tude, separating  the  Puget  Sound  basin  and  the  re^on  watered  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries  from  the  basin  of  the  Colombia  river.  The 
poition  east  of  the  Cascades  is  not  very  unequally  divided  by  the  Columbia  river. 
Three  natural  divisions  are  thns  constituted.  Western  Washington  finds  its 
synonym  in  the  Puget  sound  country.  Central  Washington  has  attained  the 
name  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Eastern  Washington  is  variously  termed  the  Upper 
Country,  sometimes  the  AValla-Walla  Valley,  and  Spokane  Plains  ;  frequently 
"Colville"  ia  made  to  embrace  a  large  section  of  country.! 

Wesxekk  Washikgton  includes  the  Paget  Sound  basin,  the  valley  of  the 
Ghehalis,  the  baan  of  Shoalwater  bay,  and  the  country  drained  by  the  lower 
Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz. 
Ridges,  spurs  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  clearly  demarcate 
these  several  sub-divisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  pi-oducts,  and  geological  con- 
formation awnbe  distinctive  featotes  to  each. 

And  firot  of  the  great  inland  sea,  Puget  sound,  which,  though  properly  the 
smiUeit  sub  division  of  these  waters,  has  become  the  general  cognomen  of  that 
^  Tst  ranuhcation  of  waters  to  wiieh  have  been  given,  W  illustrious  navigators, 
tho  namtB  of  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Hood's  canal,  and  Puget 
s  und  together  with  the  almost  innumerable  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each 
en|o\mg  i  separate  name,  and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and 
idequatehnboi  for  the  combinednaviesof  the  world.     Admiral  Charles  Wilkes, 

*T!ie  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Compauy  have  in  aueccBsfal  operation  a,  railroad  from 
Dalles  to  Celilo,  1.5  miles  in  leuglh,  avoiding  tlie  rapids  and  falls,  though  a  mUch  less  portago, 
if  broken,  was  requisilu, 

t  See  Navigable  KiTera  of  Oregon. 
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(then  lientenant  United  States  navy,)  in  1S4J.,  in  the  valuable  narrative  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was  commander,  after  a  minutfl 
description  of  theso  waters,  thus  sums  up: 

Kotbing  can  excfcd  the  beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  fiafeCT.  Not  s,  sboal  exisls  within 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiral^  inlet,  or  Hood's  canal,  that  cau  in  any  wayiulerrupt 
their  uaTigation  by  a  74-gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  aayius  tbere  is  no  country  in  tbe 
world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  They  cuver  an  area  of  aliont'2,000  square  miles. 
The  shores  of  all  theso  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold;  so  mncb  so  tbat  iu  many  places 
a  ship's  side  would  strike  tbe  shore  before  the  keel  would  tonch  the  ground.  The  country 
by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrions,  and  offers  every  advantage 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  convenience  for  docks, 
and  a  great  many  sites  for  1«wns  and  cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
capable  of  being  provided  with  everything  by  tbesurroonding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Foca  are  95  miles  in  length,  anii  have  an  average  wiclt]i  of  11 
miles.  At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in  width)  no  danger  exists,  and  it  may  be  safely  navi- 
gated throughout.  No  part  of  the  world  affords  Gner  inland  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of 
harbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fnca,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
class  of  vessels,  and  without  a  danger  in  tbem  which  is  n<>C  visible.  From  l^e  rise  aoH  full 
of  the  tides  (18  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great  maritime 
nation.     The  coanliy  also  affords  as  many  silfis  for  water-power  as  any  other. 

To  furnish  a  tetter  idea  of  these  waters,  and  their  extent,  we  append  a  tabulai 
statement  of  the  shore  line,  prepared  by  James  S.  Lawson,  esq.,  the  efficient 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  employed  in  mating  a  sui-vey 
thereof: 

Skore-'ine  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Puca,  Admiralty  inlet,  Puget  sound.  Hood's 
canal,  ^c,  Ifc,,  Washington  Territory. 


East  sideof  Whidbys  island 

West  side  ofWhtdbys  island  Pt  Par 

tridge  to  Decept  on  Pass 
McDonougb  a  island 
Mainsbore  Ft  Cardnerto49thpm^llet 
I^dal);o  island 
Allan's  and  Barrow  s  islands 
Gueme's  island 
CjTpress,  Sinclair  Vendoiia  &.  Jack 

islands. 
Lummi  and  Eliza  islands 
Lopez  island 
Decatur  island 
James'  island 
Blakely  island 
Frost  island 
San  Juan  island 
Shaw's  island 
ObstrnctiOD  island 
Orcus  island 
Jones'  island 
'    Henry  island 
Speeden  island 
John's  island 
Stuart's  island 
Waldron  island 
Various  small  islands 
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(Commencing  at  line  Ft.  Partridge,  Pt.  Wil- 
son to  Puget  sonnd.) 

Pi,  Defiance  to  Possession  sound 67. 6 

Possession  sound  to  Pt.Partridge 34.5 

Elako  island 4  0 

Qig  Harbor  to  Fonlweatbet  Bluff.-..  102.0 

Bain  bridge  island.. — 31.0 

Port  Ludlow  to  Pt,  Wilson 48. 0 

"Vasbon  island 47.0 

334.0 


IV.  PUGET  SOUND. 

(Commencing  at  line  joiningPt.  Defiance  and 

Gig  Harbor — embracing  all  south.) 
Main  shore,  east  side,  Pt.  DeSance  to 

Olympia 49.0 

Main  shore,  west  side.  Gig  Harbor  to 

Olympia 1R8.0 

Day'sisland 1.3 

Hope  island — 1.3 

10.5 

Herron  island 3.0 

Stretch         4.0 

Aude'son      15.5 

McNeil  10.4 

Kilson  3.0 

Fox  island    li.5 

AUshouse  island a.  5 

280.0 
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I.  Strata  of  Joan  do  Fuca Jfil.O 

II.  Roeario  a  traits,  Canal  do  Haro,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  &c - 637.0 

III.  Admiralty  inlet 334.0 

IV.  Paget  sound 280.0 

V,  Hood's  canal W2.0 

Total  shore  line 1,.';91.U 

Bats  and  Haeboes. — Neali  bay  is  just  inside  of  Cape  Flattery,  a  harbor 
affording  partial  shelter  for  vessels.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
tection from  northwest  winds.  It  is  a  mere  indentatioo  of  the  coast,  and  was 
called  by  tlie  early  fur  traders  Poverty  Cove.  It  is  now  nniversally  called  by 
its  original  Indian  name.  About  25  miles  east  of  Cape  Flattery  is  Oallam  bay, 
where  a  Cahfomia  company  is  now  engaged  in  taking  out  coal.  Port  Angeles, 
farther  east,  was  the  site  for  a  while  of  the  custom-house  of  this  district ;  an  admi- 
rable liarbor  after  a  vessel  got  into  it,  and  difficult  to  leave  without  wind,  tide, 
and  other  favorable  circumstances.  It  lies  immediately  opposite  to  Victoria,  and 
not  very  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait — two  circumstances  supposed  to 
control  the  location  of  custom-houses,  regardless  entirely  of  the  interests  of  ship- 
ping. A  small  town  grew  up  there,  but  it  has  not  improvetl  much  since  the  eus- 
toin-houso  was  retran^erred  to  its  former  location  at  Port  Townsend. 

Port  Discovery,  Port  Toiynsend,  Port  Lndlow,  Port  Madison,' Port  Gamble, 
Port  Blakely,  Dwamish  or  Elliott's  bay,  BelUngbam  bay,  and  many  othere, 
eacli  worthy  of  distinct  notice,  having  become  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns,  exten- 
sive milling  or  mining  operations,  and  as  snoL,  so  many  centimes  of  population, 
must  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  the  recital  of  the  material  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  chronicle  of  the  progress  of  settlement— a  progi-ess  enhanced  in 
many  instances  by  natural  advantages. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  terminate  at  Point  Wilson  and  Point  Partridge. 
Admiralty  inlet  lies  between  the  strait  and  Puget  sound,  and  is  sepai-ated  from 
the  latter  by  the  narrows,  a  mile  in  width  and  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  high  perpendicular  bluffs,  the  northeast  terminus  of 
which  is  called  Point  Defiance,  which  has  been  reserved  for  fortifications.  In 
the  narrows  the  tide  runs  with  great  velocity,  and  a  reference  to  the  map  exhib- 
iting this  narrow  channel  or  (Jtrifca  through  which  this  vast  body  of  water  flows 
and  refiows  twice  every  24  hours,  will  readily  account  for  that  fact. 

RiVEES  Emptying  into  Ptjcet  Sound. — Adopting  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  ascribing  the  name  Puget  sound  to  this  Mediterranean  of  the  north 
Pacific,  wo  will  commence  on  the  east  shore,  at  the  northern  boandary,  and  follow 

The  Lnmmi  river  rises  in  the  Cascade  range,  northeast  of  Mount  Baker,  and 
flowing  in  a  southwest  direction  receives  the  Nook-sack  from  the  soutlieast,  and 
empties  into  Bellingham  bay.  It  is  a  large,  deep  and  rapid  river.  Much  excel- 
lent agricultural- and  grazing  lands  border  both  of  these  streams,  and  settlements 
to  a  very  limited  extent  have  been  commenced.  On  these  streams  the  color  can 
be  obtained  anywhere,  but  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nook-sack  coarse  gold  has 
been  found,  some  specimens  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  pea.  Tlie  dense  under- 
growth in  the  river  bottoms,  but  more  probably  the  disgust  following  the  Frazer 
river  excitement,  has  created  that  apathy  amoug  the  citizens  of  Whatcom  which 
lias  heretofore  prevented  a  thorough  prospect  from  being  made. 

The  small  river  or  creek,  Whatcom,  gives  name  to  the  town  through  which  it 
passes.  It  affords  excellent  water  power,  and  at  its  mouth  is  located  the  saw-mill 
of  5Ir.  Henry  Eeeder,  now  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  ftom  that  county. 

Next  south  is  the  Svvinamish,  rising  in  the  Cascades  and  emptying  into  Belling- 
ham bay.  The  Swinamish  is  more  properly  a  pass  connecting  two  parts  of  the 
channel.     Nest  south  is  the  Skagit  river,  rising  in  the  Cascade  range,  north  of  ' 
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the  49tU  pai-allel,  and  uniptying  into  Port  Susan  by  several  mouths.  Tor  some 
MX  miles  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  large  drifts  of  logs,  the  collection  of 
years,  above  ivliich  it  can  be  navigated  some  50  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Skagit 
has  already  become  noted  for  its  extensive  and  rich  agricnltnml  lands.  A  few 
settlers  have  already  taken  claims.  The  timber  consists  of  cedar,  spruce,  fir, 
&0,,  upon  tbo  nplands,  and  alder,  maple,  and  Cottonwood  in  the  bottoms.  With 
ittle  expense  the  diifts  at  its  month  conld  be  removed,  and  a  fine  valley  extend- 
tiig  some  CO  miles  into  the  interior,  affording  excellent  farms  for  many,  would 
be  opened  to  settlement. 

The  Stit-a-quamifih  also  empties  into  Port  Susan.  The  timber  which  skii-ts 
ts  banks  is  very  valuable.  Traces  indicate  the  presence  of  extensive  coal  beds 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  Wo  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  them.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  obstructed  with  timber  drifts, 
which  removed,  navigation  for  scows,  rafts,  or  boats  of  light  draught  could  be 
secured  for  S5  miles.  One  or  two  inconsiderable  streams  now  southeast  into  the 
sound,  when  we  come  to  the  Snohomish,  which  empties  abreast  the  south  end 
of  Whidby's  island.  About  18  milep  from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  confluent 
sti-eams,  the  north  being  called  the;Sky-wamish,  and  the  south  fork  the  Sno- 
qualmie.  At  the  moul^  of  the  Snohomish  are  extensive  cranberry  marshes. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  sound,  tide  flats  stretch  for  conaderable 
distajico  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  permeated  by  numerous  channels.  At 
high  water  there  is  no  difficulty  of  :cntmnce,  but  when  the  ride  is  out  the  channel 
must  be  strictly  followed.  After  -  entering  the  river  the  banks  become  higher. 
During  the  annual  freshet  its  highest  banks  are  subject  to  ovei-flow.  The  aver- 
age Width  of  this  stream  is  about  90  yards,  ivith  tolerable  deep  water.  On  this 
river  and  both  of  Its  confluents  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  firsf^mto  agricultural 
land.     An  intelligent  visitor  ivrites : 

There  aro  in  some  places  large  tracts  of  land,  with  scarcely  a  stick  of  Hmbar  standing, 
possessing  a  soil  a»  ricli  as  any  fanner  could  desire,  wliilo  tlie  ricli  bottom  lands,  covered 
with  a  light  growth  of  vino  mupio  and  alder,  appear  to  say,  "  come  and  till  me,  and  joa 
Bhall  he  well  vuwarded."  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitalion  in  saying  that  the  country  watered 
by  tbc  Suohomish  and  Snoqnalmie  will  aC  no  distant  day  be  tbiclilf  settled  by  those  who 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  labor. 

The  Snohomish  and  Snoqualmie  are  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught 
at  all  stages  of  water  to  within  a  few  milf  s  of  the  falls  on  the  latter  river.  The 
falls  of  Snoqualmie  are  about  35  miles  frem  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
tlie  Snohomish,  At  the  lowest  stage  of  water  the  width  of  the  falls  will  hardly 
exceed  10  yards,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  amplifies  to  about  75  yards.  By 
recent  measurement  of  General  Tilton,  chief  engineer  Pacific  division  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  perpendicular  descent  is  270  feet.  Beyond  the  falls  are 
several  rich  prairies  of  conisiderable  extent.  Following  the  headwaters  of  this 
interesting  river,  we  approach  the  Snoqualmie  pass.  Following  the  north  con- 
fluent of  the  Snohomish,  (the  Skywamish,)  we  find  Cady's  pass,  pronounced  by 
several  explorers  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  neighbor,  the  Snoqualmie  pass. 

The  next  river  of  note  is  the  Dwamish,  entering  the  bay  of  that  name, 
(sometimes  called  Elliott's  bay,)  on  which  the  flourishing  town  of  Seattle  is 
located.  The  Dwamish  has  two  principal  confluents.  White  and  Green  rivers, 
botli  of  which  have  historic  importance  from  being  the  headquarters  of  the  hos- 
tile bands  of  Indians  in  the  war  of  1S55-'5C.  The  flourishing  settlement  upon 
the  former  was  for  a  time  wiped  out  after  the  horrible  massacre  of  October  38, 
1855,  in  which  11  unofiending  white  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
surprised  at  early  dawn,  mm^ered,  and  their  bodies  shockingly  mutilated.  The 
Biivages  carried  off  such  property  as  was  valuable,  and  then  wantonly  burned 
tlie  remainder,  together  mth  the  dwellings.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  burned, 
and  others  were  thrown  into  the  wells. 

Xiake  Dwamish,  or  Lake  Washington,  lies  back  of  the  town  of  Seattle,     Its 
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outlet,  about  four  nnd  a  holf  miles  long,  ealled  Black  river,  empties  into  tlie 
Dwamish  river.  Elact  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  receives  the 
waters  of  Cijdar  river,  which  takes  ita  rise  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snoqiiabiie.  The  Cedar  Kiver  pa^,  now 
called  the  Yakima  pass,  was  long  confounded  with  the  Snoqaalraie  pass,  (frota 
which  it-is  between  five  and  seven  miles  distant,)  fi'om  the  fact  that  it  was  tra- 
versed by  Snoqnalmie  Indians.  Following  the  north  tributaries  of  the  While 
river  to  their  sonrce;  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  the  headwatere  of  the  Na- 
chcss,  a  tributary  of  the  Yakima.  The  valleys  of  these  two  sti'eanis  are  the 
depression  to  which  the  name  of  Nachesa  pass  has  been  given,  over  which  the 
military  i-oad  was  constnicted  bv  Lieutenant  Richard  .^nold,  United  States 
aiTny,  ii'om  Fort  Walla- Walla  to  Fort  Steilacoom.  An  extensive  and  rich  agri- 
cultural region  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  all  these  rivers,  and  is  fast  lilli^  with 
settlers.  Inland  navigation  to  the  extent  of  30  miles  is  affoi-ded  by  the  Dwara- 
ish  and  White  rivers,  tlie  tide  extending  up  the  former  some  14  miles.  On  the 
Black  river  a  vein  of  coal  was  opened  and  worked  by  the  late  Dr.  Bigelow,  and 
a  cargo  shipped  to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1854. 

The  Puyallap  river  rises  north  of  Mount  Eanier,  runs  northeasterly,  and 
empties  into  Commencement  bay.  It  is  a  fine  stream,  and  by  the  removal  of 
two  or  three  drifts  would  be  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stuck,  which  empties  into  it.  At  its  mouth  (Commencement  bay) 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor,  where  shipping  can  load  with  hay,  produce,  or  lum- 
ber. The  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  iind  Stuck  afford  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  good 
agricultural  land.  The  soil  in  the  river  bottoms  is  generally  very  good,  mncli 
of  it  first  rate.  There  is  considerable  prairie  in  the  vicinity,  but  mostly  occupied 
by  settlers.  The  bottoms  are  thinly  timbered  ^vith  maple,  ash,  balm,  willow, 
&c.,  and  easily  cleai-ed.  These  lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  even  corn  has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
highlands  are  generally  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  several 
tributaries  of  the  Pnyallup  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  excellent  water- 
power.  Although  this  valley  is  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agri- 
cultural Company,  that  circumstance  has  not  deterred  American  settlers  from 
occupying  and  improving  it. 

The  Nisqually  river  nses  south  of  Mount  Ranier,  and  at  ita  mouth  ia  the  site 
of  Fort  Kisqually,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  That  company,  under 
the  treaty-recognized  alias  of  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  claim  along 
the  shores  of  Puget  sound  from  Nisqually  river  to  Puyallup  river,  back  to  the 
Cascade  mountains,  amounting  to  261  square  miles,  or  167,040  aci-es.  The 
prairies  in  the  vicinity  are  called  the  Nisqually  plains,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
valuable  for  pasturage.  The  best  portions  have  been  taken  as  claims  by  Amer- 
ican settlers,  who  have  do  very  high  opinion  of  a  corporation  without  a  charter, 
or  a  claim  to  land  based  upon  neither  occupancy,  purchase,  nor  possession,  except 
in  the  few  spots  dotted  here  and  there  formerly  occupied  by  their  herdsmen  or 
farmers,  where  but  little  improvement  or  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  In 
fact,  but  a  tiifling  portion  was  ever  used,  even  as  a  range  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  just  before  the  treaty  of  June  15, 1846, 
Oregon  then  being  jointly  occupied,  under  the  treaty  of  1827,  by  American  set- 
tlers and  the  numerous  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  latter  consented  to  co-operate  with  the  former  in  the  support  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Oregon,  provided  the  company  could  be  secured  in 
their  occupancy  of  lands  at  their  sevei-al  posts.  To  effect  this,  a  section  called 
the  "partnership  section"  was  incorporated  into  the  land  law  and  made  a  part 
of  the  compact  or  constitution.  This  compact  was  ratified  by  the  residents  of 
Oregon  (British  and  American)  July  5, 1845.  Under  its  ptxivisionS  the  company 
recorded  their  claim  at  Nisqually  as  containing  17  sections,  or  10,880  acres. 
And  yet  under  the  treaty,  ratified  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  at  which  they 
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tlicmyelves  (Jesignateil  the  extent  of  that  ti'act,  they  now  assert  a  claim  to  having 
oceupietl  167,040  acres. 

Next  ia  the  Dea  Chutes  river,  ivhich  empties  into  Budd's  inlef,  the  extreme 
head  of  Paget  sound,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Its  mouth,  named  Ttimwater,  ia  not  only  notable  for  its  extensive  and 
valuable  water-power,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  hei'e  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons, 
the  pioneer  American  settler  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  located  his  ddm  in  the 
fall  of  1S45. 

Several  small  streams  empty  into  the  west  side  of  the  sound,  but  the  first 
river  to  be  mentioned  ia  the  Skokcmiish,  which  empties  into  the  elbow  of  Hood's 
canal,  28  miles  northwcft  of  Olympia.  This  river  is  formed  by  two  confluents 
called  the  North  and  South  forks,  taking  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  moun- 
tains and  coming  together  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  river. 
Upon  removing  the  customary  obstruction  of  collected  driftwood,  the  main  stream 
is  navigable  its  ontiro  length.  The  Skokomish  valley  varies  from  ono  to  three 
miles  in  width,  with  ,1  soil  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  western  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consistB  of  alder  and  vine  maple.  Union  City  has  been 
started  near  the  mouth,  and  several  claims  bave  been  taken.  A  great  quantity 
of  very  desirable  land  is  still  vacant,  Infoimation  derived  from  surveying  par- 
ties justifies  the  statement  that  tlie  land  upon  the  forts  is  similar  to  that  upon 
the  river,  TIio  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows :  Potatoes, 
600  bushels  ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  peas,  60  bushels ;  timothy  hay,  five  tons ;  oats, 


Into  Hood's  canal,  at  different  points,  from  5  to  80  miles  below  the  mouUi  of 
the  Skotomisb,  several  streams  empty,  the  valleys  of  which  are  mai-ked  by  the 
same  general  features  as  that  of  the  Skokomish.  The  good  lands  are  not,  how- 
ever, in  such  extensive  bodies  as  to  invite  large  settlement. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait  of  I'uca  several  streams  empty,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  Coast  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
Dungeness  and  Elwha,  the  valleys  of  both  of  which  are  fine  agricultural  lands. 
The  former  is  fuUy  settled,  and  several  farms  have  been  taken  upon  the  latter. 

,  EiVEES  AUD  Bays  OTT  the  Pacific  Coast. — Passing  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Flattery,  at  the  distance  of  S8  miles  is  the  mouth  of  the  Qnillehute  river. 
It  varies  in  width  from  50  to  200  yards,  and  in  depth  from  8  to  12  feet.  Rapids 
occur  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  i(i  mouth,  but  canoes  ascend  for 
many  miles.  Four  or  five  miles  back  from  the  river  is  the  Gammas  prairie,  five 
miles  long  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  cultivation,  and  there  is  but  one  sharp  hill  to  interfere  with  open- 
ing a  good  i-oa<l  from  the  valley  of  this  river  to  the  straits  of  Fuea.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Southemer 
(the  old  Isthmus)  was  wrecked  December  24,  1854.  Diuing  the  present  sum- 
mer D.  F.  Brownfield  and  several  othei-s,  cutting  out  a  trail  from  tlie  river  to 
the  straits,  while  following  one  of  the  small  (ributsuy  streams  of  the  Qnille- 
hute, discovered  a  ledge  of  rock  indicating  the  presence  of  silver.  Specimens 
of  the  rock,  in  an  imperfect  assay  made  by  Dr.  Albert  Eggers,  of  Olympia, 
showed  gold  and  iron,  the  former  amounting  to  $9  per  ton.  In  other  specimens, 
tested  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  Port  Townsond,  traces  of  silver  were  apparent,  iii: 
Browniield,  who  went  through  from  the  straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  describes 
the  region  west  of  the  Olympic  range  as  generally  level,  extremely  fertile,  and 
interspersed  with  prairies  containing  from  500  to  2,500  acres.  The  bottom  lands 
of  the  Quillehute  are  not  only  extensive  but  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 

Quenuilt  river,  a  small  stream  which  heads  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast 
range,  empties  into  the  ocean  about  four  miles  north  of  Point  Grenville,  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  Indians  whose  tribal  name  is  ascribed  to  it,  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  this  coast  for  hostility  to  the  whites.  Such  names  as  Destruction 
Island  and  Ponta  de  Martires,  designating  localities  in  this  vicinity,  are  the  tes- 
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timonials  of  tlieir  perfidious  craelty,  tlie  evidence  of  tlieir  original  cliaracter. 
Thia  river  gives  name  to  a  variety  of  salmon,  as  yet  not  found  in  any  other 
locality.  They  are  short,  thick,  and  veiy  fat,  and  are  the  most  delicious  variety 
of  the  numerous  family  of  salntonidce  wliioh  aboond  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
Territory. 

There  arc  several  other  small  streams  rising  in  the  Coast  range,  and  generally 
flowing  southwest,  empty  into  this  portion  of  the  coast.  But  nothing  is  reliably 
tnown  of  this  section  of  the  country  after  leaving  the  coast. 

GkAY's  HaRBOK  AMD  THE  VaLIEY  WaTEEED  BY  THE  ChEHALIS  ASD  ITS 

Tribdtahies. — Gray's  harbor,  discovered  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
in  the  ship  Columbia,  May  7,  1793,  and  by  liim  named  Balfinch  harbor,  is  a  tri- 
angular-shaped bay  with  base  toward  the  ocean,  and  the  apex  receiving  the  Che- 
lialis  river.  Its  south  point  of  entrance  is  called  Chehalis  Point;  Point  Brown, 
the  north  cape,  received  that  name  irom.  Lieutenant  Whidby,  of  the  Vancouver 
expedition.  A  bank  extends  across  the  entrance,  with  a  passage  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  canying  fiom  5  fo  11  fathoms  of  water.  Outside  the 
bank  is  another  narrow  bar,  with  some  three  fathoms  of  water.  From  this  point 
the  depth  increases  toward  the  east,  the  deepest  water  being  between  the  points 
of  entrance.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  mud  flats,  bare  at  low  water.  The  mouth 
of  the  Chehalis  neaiiy  due  east  of  the  entrance  is  distant  about  12  miles  from 
Point  Brown,  The  greatest  width  of  the  bay  north  and  south  is  15  miles,  and 
its  area  is  about  150  square  miles.  Competent  judges  have  pronounced  this  har- 
bor equal  in  every  respect  to  Boston  harbor.  The  Um-tulup,  Hokium,  and  other 
small  streams  empty  directly  into  the  bay.  The  main  river,  however,  is  the 
Chehalis,  which  rises  in  tlie  Cascade  moantdns,  not  far  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  flows 
northerly  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  takes  almost  a  due  westerly  coui-se, 
i-eceiving  a  branch  from  the  Boisfort  hills,  and  finds  its  way  into  Gray's  harbor. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Satsop,  Wynoochee,  Westican,  John's,  Black, 
Skookum-chuck,  and  Newaukum.  This  valley  is  the  richest  and  moat  extenave 
body  of  agricultural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Indeed,  Chehalis  and 
Lewis  counries,  and  the  pc*tion  of  Thurston  drained  by  tliese  streams,  may  be 
pronounced  tho  garden  spot  of  Washington  Territory,  The  valley  varies  in 
breadth  from  15  to  50  miles.  From  the  month  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood's 
canal,  closed  in  by  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Coast  range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  from  the  Chehalis 
to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood's  canal  is  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing pm-poses.  Prairie  land  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres  smted  for  grazing  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily  cleared,  would  fur- 
nish first-class  farms  for  a  vast  number  of  settlers. 

The  travel  from  Olympia  to  Chehalis  Point  has  heretofore  been  by  a  road  to 
the  "  block-house  "  on  the  Chehalis  river,  60  miles  east  of  the  point,  and  thence 
down  the  river  in  canoes,  the  total  distance  being  about  90  miles.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Satsop,  (40  miles  from  Chehalis  Point,)  a  road  of  30  miles  in  length 
has  just  been  opened,  secnring  direct  communication  with  Olympia,  at  the  head 
of  the  sound.  The  Chehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides,  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wynooche,  and  at  high  tide 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  IS  inches.  At 
the  lowest  water,  for  two  and  three  months  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstnict 
navigation ;  but  for  eight  months  no  difficulty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Olaquato,  where  the  territorial  road  between  Olympia  and  Monticello  crosses 
the  Chehalis  river.  The  Messrs,  Gofij  of  Claqaato,  have  just  put  on  this  river  a 
good  light-draught  stom-wheel  boat,  and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can 
make  trips  most  of  the  year  to  Boisfort  prairie,  some  miles  above  Claquato.  All 
the  streams  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible  fish.  Elk. 
35 
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and  other  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiful.     Coal  has  been  discovered  on 
the  nordi  side  of  the  river,  and  also  upon  several  of  the  tributary  streonis. 

Shoalwater  Bay  asd  the  Willopah  Valley. — From  Chehalis  Point, 
the  site  of  the  emhryo  Chehalis  City,  a  splendid  beach  at  every  stage  of  the  tide 
affords  the  best  of  roada  to  Toke  Point,  the  northern  cape  of  the  entrance  to 
Shoalwater  bay ;  distance  about  16  miles.  Along  this  road  a  continnoas  tide 
prairie  appears,  constituted  almost  entirely  of  sand,  yet  yielding  the  most  eseel- 
lent  grass.  Shoalwater  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  Tenitory, 
separated  ftom  the  Columbia  river  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Toke  Point  lies 
about  28  miles  north  of  Cape  Disappointment.  It  is  about  live  miles  from  Toke 
Point  to  the  southern  cape,  {Leadbetter's  Point.)  Two  channels  with  middle 
sands  lyinffbetween  afford  good  entrances,  the  north  one  beinw  a  good  beating 
channel.  The  bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide  about  half  its  area 
is  bare;  good  but  narrow  channels  run  throughout  its  extent,  worn  by  the  several 
streams  which  empty  into  it.  These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  article  of  export.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  are  abundant. 
Several  varieties  of  salmon  are  also  found,  and  in  spring  large  shoals  of  small 
herring  enter  the  bay.  The  annual  shipments  of  oystera  to  San  Francisco  is 
about  35,000  baskets ;  about  S,000  baskets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  other  points  on  the  Columbia  river,  Mr.  George  Davidson,  in  his  valuable 
"Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  thus  states  the  extent  of  this  bay  : 

The  ami  stretching  8outbwar3  towaida  Baker'a  bay  is  15  milea  long  from  Leadbeltet's 
FoiQt.  witb  an  average  widtb  of  notlesstban  threeandabalf,  while  the  upper  portion  stretches 
to  the  northeast  for  uiue  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willopah  river,  reckoning  from  the  middle 
of  the  line  joining  Cape  Shoalwater  (Take  Point)  and  Leadbettec  Point. 


„,        ,  „ ,  -    I  sanay  plain,  elevafei  but  a  few  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea.  and  covered,  like  the  entire  aarfuce  of  tlio  country,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
gig-autic  forest  trees,  principally  spruce,  fir,  and  codoj',  with  a  few  specimens  of  muple,  ash, 
Bud  block  alder.    The  spmce  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  eight  feet. 

Several  rivers  empty  into  this  bay,  among  which  are  the  Palux,  Nasal,  and 
Willopah.  The  principal  one  is  the  Willopah,  in  the  valley  of  which  is  a  numerous 
ajid  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Territory.  This  river  enters  the  bay 
at  its  northeast  comer.  The  lower  river  is  bordered  with  tide  lands  which  are 
subject  to  overflow ;  the  uplands  are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  It  is  a  mile  wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  tides  extend  to  the  rapids,  17  miles  from  the  mouth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  prairies  skirt  the  river  at  intervals,  and  the  bottom  is  a  rich 
deep  soil  of  a  clayey  character.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  vine  maple  and 
alder,  and  extend  above  the  rapids  to  a  distance  of  about  SO  miles,  and  are  about 
3.0  miles  in  width. 

The  Washington  Tribdtaeies  to  the  Lowee  Columbia. — The  mouth 
■of  the  Colambia  is  now  reached.  An  extended  notice  of  this  river  has  already 
been  made,  and  the  reference  to  settlements  along  its  shores  will  necessarily 
exhibit  further  features  of  the  country  bordering  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  a  pai'ticular  description  of  several 
of  which  will  be  omitted.  The  Cowlitz  river  being  a  part  of  the  line  of  travel 
from  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound,  deserves  particular  mention.  This  river 
having  its  source  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  between  Mounts  Eanier  and  St. 
Helens,  runs  west,  then  south,  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  nms  the  whole  length  of  Cowlitz  county,  and  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  Lewis,  through  good  agricultural  land,  both  prairie  and  bottom, 
■  The  Cowlitz  farms,  the  Cowlitz  prairie,  and  the  CowlitK  lauding  are  familiar  as 
household  words,  and  date  their  origin  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of 
n  settlement.     The  first  name  alludes  to  the  claim  of  the  prairie  by  the 
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Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  and  the  jirea  for  wliich  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  pay,  under  the  treaty  of  Jnlyl,  1863,  witli  Great  Britain,  is  3,572 
acres,  or  nearly  six  sqnare  miles.  The  Americans,  however,  have  squatted  on 
this  claim,  until  the  occupancy  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  to  75  acres. 
On  this  prsurio  the  Catholics  established  a  missionary  station,  where  recently  a 
town  taa  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots.  Here,  too,  was  the  site  of  the  old  Ked  river 
settlement  of  Canadian  French,  introduced  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  landing  was  the  point  where  the  portage  com- 
menced, on  the  old  route  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  noithem  establishments. 
To  that  point,  about  30  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  they  navigated  it  with 
batteaux  and  canoes,  which  were  cordelled  up  the  stream.  Along  the  eastei-n 
shore  were  two  trails,  one  used  at  low  and  the  other  at  high  stages  of  the  water. 
The  Cowlitz  river  is  still  a  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  communication  between 
the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  sound.  It  is  a  large  rapid  stream,  at  high  stages 
of  water  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  above  the  old  landing,  and  for 
most  of  the  year  to  "  Pomphrey's,"  awiut  S4  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  steamers 
frequently  run.  A  boat  is  now  being  built,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  river  this 
fall,  to  run  from  Monticello  to  the  old  landing,  connecting  witli  the  stoamers  to 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  Clarke  county  there  are  several  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Cath-la-poole  and  Washougal.  The  former,  made  by  two  forks 
respectively  riang  north  and  south  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  flows  neatly  west  and 
enters  the  Columbia  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  bold,  rapid  sti'eam, 
ruiming  about  30  yai'da  in  its  beil.  The  bottom  lands  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  are  wide,  but  narrow  as  they  approach  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cascade 
moimtains.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  occasionally  interspersed  with  small 
prairies  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  Washougal  empties  into  the  Columbia 
about  12  miles  above  Vancouver.  A  laige  settlement,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
is  located  in  its  valley. 

The  Olympic  or  Coast  Range  of  Mouktains, — Among  the  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  Coast  range  of  moimtains  must  not 
be  omitted.  TJiey  are  located  in  the  northwest  peninsula,  between  Hood's  canal 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  Mount  Olympus,  with  an  altitude  of  8,138  feet  as  esti- 
mated by  Wilkes,  is  a  snow-capped  peak,  and  may  be  seen  far  out  to  sea.  It 
gives  identity  to  the  chain,  and  the  name  Olympic  is  now  generally  applied  to 
this  range.  This  sierra,  for  it  consists  of  several  peaks,  was  first  seen  by  Perez, 
in  1774,  who  nominated  it  La  Sierra  Santa  Rosalia.  Meares  saw  it  in  1788,  and 
describes  it  under  the  name  which  he  gave  it,  of  Mount  Olympus.  Around  and 
Prom  the  base  of  this  main  Hcrra,  the  numerous  mountains  descend  to  hills  and 
spurs,  and  abruptly  tei-miuate  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean  in  low  perpendic- 
ular bhifis.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  Black  Hills  near  Olympia  were  spurs 
of  the  Coast  range.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Parties  have  gone  through 
and  report  that  there  is  an  open  valley  of  at  least  15  miles  in  width,  separating 
these  two  ranges. 

Climate  of  Westeen  Washington. — The  climate  of  western  Washington 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  portion  east  of  the  Cascade  moimtains. 
Thd  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  no  winter  in  so  high  a  latitude  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy.  The  gnides  of  temperature  and  the  aecompanimonta  which 
in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  the  features  and  title  to  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  here  in  great  measure  obliterated, 
or  at  least  so  dimly  marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  ran  into  each  other, 
and  lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  nnnsual  for  the  three  winter 
months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass  growing  meanwhile.  In  Feb- 
i-uary,  the  weather  may  occur  mild  and  genial  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March 
or  April  with  our  coldest  weather.     In  July  and  August,  days  in  some  portions 
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of  which  the  inaximiiia  temperature  \vill  rea«h  90°  or  100°,  are  eometimes  fol- 
lowed by  cold  nights,  occaBionaliy  accompanied  by  heavy  frost.  The  rainy 
season  pi-oper  be^ns  late  in  October  or  early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to 
contiiine  till  the  ensuing  April.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  first  rains 
that  weeks  of  weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occur,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does  not  prove  continu- 
ously mild  and  clear.  The  summers  of  this  Territory  are  unsarpassed  in  the 
world.  While  many  days  Me  exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and 
refreshing,  as  if  specially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.  In  the  winter  months, 
six  in  number,rains  prevail.  No  disappointment  should  be  felt  if  falling  weather 
occnrred  some  part  of  each  24  hours,  and  yet  many  bright  sunshiny  days  relieve 
the  long-continued  rainy  season  of  Washington  Territory.  Of  the  16  winters 
passed  in  this  Territory,  the  writer  has  known  but  three  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
essential  to  house  and  feed  stock.  The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  such  acts  of 
providence,  and  they  lose  but  little  of  their  small  wealth  from  exposure  or  cold. 
Kose  bushes  eenei-ally  have  proved  an  evergreen,  and  diuing  the  winter  of 
1860-61,  the  hermosa  continoed  to  bloom  in  the  garden  of  the  writer  till  the 
25th  of  January.  Such  weather  is  by  no  means  axiomatic,  and  an  improvident 
fanner  may  lose  his  stock  if  means  of  shelter  and  food  be  not  attainable.  Those 
who  have  followed  stock-raising  most  successfully  provide  fi-om  two  to  three 
months'  feed  as  a  general  rule.  While  it  may  not  be  essential,  surely  "it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  on  hand."  An  average  of  from  7  to  10  days  of  freezing 
weather  may  bo  looked  for  with  moderate  cert^nty,  when  ice  may  bo  formed 
sufficiently  thick  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Under  most  favoring  circnmstances, 
a  small  pond  entu^ly  piotected  from  the  wind,  or  the  action  of  the  son,  may  be 
frozen  tight  enough  to  permit  a  day  or  two  of  skating  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons. Parties  fond  of  sleighing  consider  themselves  especially  favored  if  they 
are  afforded  a  season  of  from  three  days  to  a  week's  duration. 

From  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  the  fol- 
lowing will  demonstrate  the  above  statements.  The  reason  for  adopting  this 
year  is  simply  beca.Qse  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  comports  with  the  register  furnished  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  used  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  his  recent  exhaustive  speech  in  favor 
of  the  pnrchase  of  Russian  America.  In  the  register  used  by  him,  the  mean  of 
the  winter  months  for  a  series  of  yeai-s  amounted  to  39°  38'.  lathe  year  adopted 
the  mean  temperature  is  30°  70'. 

Mean  temperature  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  WasMnffton  Territory,  (latitude  47°  07'^ 
for  the  six  montlvs  regarded  as  the  rainy  season,  or  winter,  together  with  the 

aimunt  qfrain  and  snow,  and  the  number  of  frosts  in  each  month. 
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Mean  iemperature  at  Fort  Steilcoom,  hy  months,  for  four  years. 
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On  page  159  of  Davidson's  "Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  ivil!  be  found  a 
series  of  meteorological  observations  onthePuget  sound,  for  the  years  1855-6-7, 
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Mr.  Davidson  then  remarks:  "The  cerealia  generally  grows  well,  but  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  maize.  During  the  winter  a  great  amount  of  rain  falls — 
as  much  as  60  Jnohes;  and  heavy  weather  prevaila  principally  from  the  south- 
ward.   It  is  never  cold  enough  to  form  thick,  clear,  solid  ice." 

In  the  winter  of  1866-7,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  brig  R.  H. 
Fauntleroy  was  ordered  to  remain  here  during  the  winter  with  the  idea  of  testing 
whether  winter  work  was  practicable,  and  to  be  on  the  station  at  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  season.  To  test  the  propriety  of  such  order,  a  meteorological 
re^ster  was  kept  to  show  the  number  of  days  when  work  could  not  be  done. 
Mr.  J.  8.  Lawson,  in  charge  of  the  work,  has  kindly  furnished  an  abstract. 
It  shows  that  not  much  may  be  effected  by  keeping  a  full  crew  on  duty,  but  it 
proves  still  more  the  mildness  of  a  Puget  sound  winter,  and  how  exempt  this 
dimate  Is  from  fogs. 


meteorological  register  United  Staies  surveying  brig  S.  H.  Fauntleroy, 
November,  1866,  to  April;  1867,  inclttsive. 
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That  admirable  tSocuinent,  the  speech  of  Senator  Snmner,  on  Eussian  America, 
explains  the  phenomenon,  why  Waslungton  Territory  is  gifted  with  a  climate 
so  much  milder  in  winter  than  places  of  much  lower  latitude  in  Enrope  or  the 
Atlantic  States.  His  remarits  were  applied  to  Sitta,  in  latitude  57°  03'.  With 
how  much  more  forco  may  they  be  applied  to  western  Washington,  with  the 
Cascade  mountains  as  a  natural  wall  effectually  hairing  out  the  cold  bleak  winds 
from  the  frozen  northeast,  and  confining  the  more  eenial  warm  currents  of  tdr 
and  ocean  which  the  distinguished  senator  so  beautifully  describes  in  the  folloiving 
extract : 

All  this  is  now  explained  by  certain  known  forces  in  nature.  Of  these  tho  most  important 
is  a  thermal  current  in  the  Pacific,  correspoudlBg  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
latter  having  ila  origin  in  tho  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows  aa  a  river  through 
the  ocean  northward,  encircling  England,  bathing  Norway,  and  warming  all  within  its 
influence.  A  similar  stream  in  tho  Bieific,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  current,  having' 
its  origin  under  the  equator  near  the  Philippines  and  the  Malaccas,  amid  no  common  heats, 
after  washing  the  ancient  empire  of  Japan,  sweeps  northward  until  forming  two  branches; 
one  moves  onward  to  Behring's  straita,  and  the  other  bends  eastward  along  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  then  southward  along  (he  coast  of  Sitka,  Oregon,  and  California,  Oeographera 
have  described  this  ''beater,"  which  in  the  lower  latitude  is  as  high  as  Sl°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  even  far  to  the  north  it  is  as  high  as  50°.  A  chart  now  before  me  in  Findlay's  Pacific 
Ocean  Directory  portrays  ita  course,  as  it  warms  so  many  islands  end  such  an  eztent  of 
coast.  An  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  Lientenant  Bent,  in  a  paper  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Hew  York,  while  exhibiting  the  influence  of  this  current  in  mitigating 
the  climate  of  the  northwest  coast,  mentions  that  vessels  on  the  Asiatic  side,  becoming 
unwieldy  with  accumulations  of  ice  on  the  hull  and  rig^og,  run  over  to  the  higher  latitude 
on  the  American  side  and  "thaw  out."  But  tlje  tepid  waters  which  melt  llie  ice  on  a 
vessel  must  change  the  atmosphere  wherever  they  flow. 

1  hope  you  will  not  regard  the  illustration  as  too  familiar,  if  I  remind  you  that  in  the 
economy  of  a  household  pipes  of  hot  water  are  sometimes  employed  in  tempering  tho  atmo- 
sphere by  heat  can'ied  from  below  to  rooms  above.  In  the  economy  of  nature  these  thermal 
currents  are  only  pipes  of  hot  water,  modifying  the  climate  of  continents  by  carrying  heat 
from  tho  warm  cisterns  of  the  south  into  the  most  distant  places  of  the  north.  So  also  there 
are  sometimes  pipes  of  hot  an-,  having  a  similar  purpose,  and  these,  too,  are  found  in  this 
region.  Every  ocean  wind,  from  every  quarter,  as  it  traverses  the  stream  of  heat,  takes  up 
the  warmth  and  carries  it  to  tho  coast,  so  that  tho  oceanic  current  is  re-enforced  hy  an  aerial 
current  of  constant  influence. 

But  these  forces  ore  aided  essentially  by  the  configuration  of  the  northwest  coast,  with  a 
lofty  and  impenetrable  barricade  of  mountiuns,  by  which  its  islands  and  harbors  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  of  the  north.  Oconpying  the  Aleutalu  islands,  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska,  and  running  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean  to  the  latitude  of  !>i°  40',  this  moun- 
tain ridge  is  a  climatic  division,  or,  according  to  a  German  geographer,  a  "climatic  shed," 
such  as  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Here  are  Alps,  some  of  tbem  volcanic, 
with  Mount  St.  £lias  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  standing  on  guard  against  the  Arctic  Circle. 
So  it  seems  even  without  the  aid  of  science.  Here  is  a  dike  between  the  icy  waters  of 
Behring  sea  and  the  milder  southern  ocean.  Here  is  a  partition  between  the  treeless  northern 
coast  and  the  wooded  coast  of  the  Kenaniaus  and  Koloschians.  Here  is  a  fence  which  sepa> 
rates  tho  animal  kingdom  of  this  region,  leaving  on  one  side  the  walrus  and  ice  fox  from  the 
Frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  other  sii^  tho  humming  bird  from  the  tropics.  I  simply  repeat 
the  statements  of  geography.  And  noWjyou  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  by  this  eonfigura-' 
tion  the  thermal  currents  of  ocean  and  air  arelefl:  to  exercise  all  their  climatic  power.  (Vide, 
p.  29.) 

George  Davidson,  who  has  already  been  refen-cd  to,  and  whose  works  have 
been  consulted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  memoir,  thns  briefly  but  comprehen- 
sively gives  liis  viow  of  tho  coast  division  of  Washington  Tenitoiy : 

Washington  Territory  has  a  climate  excelled  only  by  that  of  California.  We  know  not 
where  to  point  to  such  a  ramification  of  inland  navigation,  save  in  tho  British  possessions  to 
the  northward,  For  depth  of  water,  boldness  of  approaehes,  freedom  from  hidden  dangers, 
and  the  immeasurable  sea  of  gigantic  timber  coming  down  to  the  very  shores,  those  waters 
are  unsurpassed,  unapproachable. 

II.  Central  Washington. — The  second  natural  di\-isioii  of  Wasliington 
Territory  lies  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  Columbia  river,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  The  following  extract  from  the  geographical 
memoir  embodied  in  the  "narrative  aad  final  report  of  explorations  for  a  route 
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for  a  Pacific  raili-oa<l;  near  tlie  47th  and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude  from  St. 
Paul  to  Puget  sound,"  by  the  late  Grovemor  Stevens,  charum  et  veneraUlc  nomen, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  remaining  geographic  features  of  this  Jntei-esting 

Coming  now  to  tbe  country  lying  between  the  main  Colum1>in  and  the  Cascade  mountaiDs, 
it  may  lie  ueceasary  to  desciibo  witli  some  particularity  tbe  various  etieams  and  their  eeveral 
tributaries  flowiug  into  the  niaia  Columbia.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Ihat  the  general 
course  of  these  streams  is  very  much  to  Ihe  south,  and  between  them  ore  generBlly  lo  be 
foand  high  mountain  spurs  which  run  to  the  Columbia  itself,  overbaugine  it  many  hundred 
feet.  The  most  considerable  tivei's  are  the  Yakima,  with  its  Fisko,  ila  Atahnam,  its  Nochess, 
its  Wenass,  and  other  tributaries. 

The  Pisquouse  or  Wenachee  river,  Lake  Cbelan  and  the  Chelan  river,  the  Motlow  riv«t 
and  tbe  Okinakane  river  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  Yakima  rises  in  the  vidnity  of 
tlie  passes  of  the  Cascade  range,  latitude  47°  15',  from  several  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  and 
taking  a  general  course  to  the  southeast,  runs  for  160  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colum- 
bia, in  latitude  48'^  05'.  ForS5  mites  down  the  stream  its  valley  is  only  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide:  it  then  widens  out  in  Ketelas  plain,  wblcb  is  10  or  15  miles  wide,  tbe  river  there 
being  90  feet  wide,  and  about  three  in  depth,  but  very  rapid.  Below  this  plain  the  river 
curves  gradually  to  tbe  south,  until  it  receives  tbo  walers  of  the  Pisko  i  then  turns  again 
eastward  to  its  mouth.  Between  tbo  Ketelas  and  Atahnam,  for  30  miles  the  hills  again 
'encroach  on  Ihe  vnlleyl  but  below  that  it  ag^n  nidens  out  lo  6  or  10  miles,  with  numerous 
branchings  among  the  hills.  On  tbe  west  side,  opposite  Ketelas  plain,  three  streams,  the 
Pteh-num,  Eoiptenuui,  and  Weuass,  rise  among  the  hills  separating  the  m:un  Yakima  from 
ils  principal  branch,  the  Nachess.  These  streams  are  from  15  to  30  miles  long,  and  run  through 
Email  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Nachess  rises  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Nachess  Pass,  and  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  Yakima  at  a  distance  of  from  jfi  to  80  miles,  joins  it  after  flowing 
about  50  miles.  It  has  a  valley  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  width.  The  Atabnam  rises 
about  30  miles  south  of  it,  and  runs  in  a  more  easterly  course,  emptying  about  10  miles  below; 
ils  valley  is  smaller  than  Ihat  of  the  Nachess,  but  fertile.  "The  Pisho  rises  among  tbe  bills 
east  of  Mount  Adams,  and  in  size  and  efaarnctei'  resembles  tbe  Atabnam.  Only  two  small 
branches  join  the  Yakima  from  the  north  and  east,  one  running  through  the  middle  of  Ketelas 

?'aio  from  the  hills  northward,  the  other  running  almost  directly  contrary  to  the  npper 
akima  from  the  bills  east  of  its  southerly  bend.  The  Pisquouse  and  Bnteathwa,  which 
enter  the  Columbia  near  latitude  47°  30',  are  at  tbeir  mouths  rapid  streams,  with  high  falls  as 
they  descend  from  thebillsatthefoot  of  the  Cascade  range  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  Colum 
bia.  Thej'  are  supposed  to  head  in  the  mountains  about  30  miles  northwest  of  it.  The 
Chelan  rises  in  a  lake,  which  is  reported  bj  the  Indiana  to  run  for  30  miles  back  among  the 
mountains,  and  approaches  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Columbia,  into  which  its  outlet  falls, 
by  a  series  of  cascades,  350  feet  in  this  short  distance,  in  aljout  latitude  47"  45'. 

Tho  Mcthow  rises  by  several  sources  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  Fort  Oliin- 
agan,  and,  running  Boutheasterly,  empties  near  latitude  48°.  On  its  uppei-  part 
thei-e  is  a  fine  wide  valley;  but  this  naiTows  to  a  mile  for  10  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  Okinakane,  rising  in  a  long  series  of  lakes  north  of  the  49th  par- 
allel, runs  nearly  south  for  seventy  milea  within  the  Territory,  joining  tho 
Columbia  only  eight  miles  above  the  Methow.  It  expands  into  several  small 
marshy  lakes  in  its  course,  and  is  generally  slow  and  deep,  but  in  one  place, 
about  33  miles  above  its  mouth,  there  is  a  fall  of  five  feet.  Its  valley  is  fine 
and  tho  hills  around  well  grassed,  wooded,  and  arable.  It  receives  a  branch 
from  tho  northwest,  near  the  falls,  which  runs  tluough  a  rough,  hilly  country, 
and  has  some  high  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  Ne-hoi-at-pu-quu  ia  a  stream  which  enters  the  Columbia  opposite  Fort 
Colville.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  about  70  miles,  and  has  numerous  beauti- 
ful prairies  in  its  valley,  though  the  hills  around,  partially  woode<I,  are  also  to  a 
great  extent  arable.  None  of  these  rivers  west  of  tho  Columbia  are  navigable, 
encept,  perhaps,  the  Yakima  for  a  part  of  its  course  at  high  water.  Lake  Che- 
lan is  doubtless  navigable  for  many  miles,  but  is  cut  off  from  the  Columbia  by 
the  fall  of  its  outlet.  Between  these  rivers  are  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Cascades,  and  extending  towards,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia.  Those  between  the  Klikitat  and  Pisko  tributary  of 
the  Yakima  and  between  the  main  Yakima  and  the  Wenachee  or  Pisquouse 
rivers  are  considerable  mountains ;  thus,  on  the  trail  pursued  by  Lieutenant 
McClellan,  the  rise  from  the  Klikitat  valley  to  the  divide  is  2,364  leet,  and  the 
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desc«nt  to  the  Pisko  2,114  feet,  the  elevation  of  tho  divide  being  3,633  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rise  from  the  main  Yakima  to  the  divide  separating  it  &om 
the  Wenachee  is  4,048  feet,  and  the  descent  to  the  latter  stream  4,264  feet ;  the 
summit  level  is  5,750  feet.  Here  the  spur  comes  upon  the  river,  making  the 
trail  (iifficult.  The  conntry  north  of  the  great  western  bend  of  the  Columbia, 
irom  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okinakane,  is  much  more 
gentle  and  less  elevated.  Great  injastaee  has  been  done  this  country  by  a  want 
of  patience  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over 
it  rapidly  in  the  summer,  and  who  have  been  over  it  but  once.  It  is  impMsible 
to  speak  nnderstandingly  of  a  conntry  unless  one  has  had  experience  and  oppor- 
tuuities  of  observation  in  countries  somewhat  similar.  Now  the  most  intelligent 
voyagers  and  best  practical  fannei-s  in  that  country  agree  in  opinion  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  this  countiy,  and  very  superior 
grazing.  This  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  Indian  chiefs,  who  have  themselves 
made  some  progress  in  i-aising  crops,  and  who  are  already  great  stock  I'aisers, 

South  of  the  Yakima  is  a  low  divide  Beparatiflg  its  waters  from  the  waters 
flowing  into  tlie  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where,  after  leaving 
Port  Walla- Walla,  it  proceeds  westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  parallel 
coarse  to  the  Columbia,  is  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Cplumbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable  laud,  nearly 
every  acifl  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  conntry  has  not  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  a  scientific  party  with  instraments  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  trav- 
elled over  liy  intelligent  officers  of  the  Indian  sei-vice  and  by  the  practical  agii- 
cnltnrists  of  the  countrj-.  Little  streams  ilowing  ii'om  the  southern  side  of  this 
divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  doivn  to  the  main  Colnmbia, 
watering  the  country  and  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals 
with  water. 

On  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Yakima,  particularly  towaids  its  upper  waters, 
the  land  is  rich,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the  crops;  and  so  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yakima  itself.  This  valley  has  been  denominated  by  some  a  desert  and  sage 
plain;  sage  does  occur  in  spote  and  small  quantities,  but  much  of  the  coun- 
try is  cultivable  and  productive.  It  may  bo  observed  that  in  regard  to  tie  whole 
of  this  central  portion  of  the  Territory  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  care  as  to 
seed  time,  and  farmere  will  have  a  disadvantage  over  those  west  of  the  Cascades 
in  their  seed  time  being  very  much  shorter;  but  viith  ordinary  care  as  to  the  put- 
ting in  seed  no  danger  need  bo  apprehended  irom  droughts.  This  portion  of 
the  countiy  is  wooded  about  half  way  up  from  the  divide  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  itself,  but  yon  pass  up  the  main  Yakima  70  miles  before 
you  i-ea«h  the  building  pine,  although  Cottonwood  is  found  on  its  banks  sufficient 
for  camping  purposes;  but  when  you  reach  the  Pisquouse  or  Wenachee  yon 
come  to  a  wooded  region  which  extends  to  the  mEun  Columbia.  The  forest 
gi-o\rth  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the  main  Columbia  from 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  furnishes  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after 
being  rafted  down  the  streams — that  is,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers — will 
furnish  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and  lumber  at 
moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting  that  it  almost  amounts  to 
a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams.  The  Bine  mountains,  which  border  the 
Walla-Walla  valley  on  the  south,  have  a  general  course  westward,  south  of  the 
main  Columbia,  until  they  unite  with  the  Cascade  mountains,  from  which  flow 
many  streams  to  the  Columbia,  to  the  Umatilla,  Willow  creek,  Butter  creek 
John  Day's  river,  and  the  Des  Chutes  river. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  be  a  chain  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments all  the  way  from  Walla-Walla  to  the  Dalles,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along 
the  streams  just  mentioned  and  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  beautiful  table 
land  which  has  been  described  to  border  it  from  the  Walla-Walla  westward. 
The  Dalles  is  a  narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  river  where  the  channel  )>as  been 
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worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  whicli,  about  10  miles,  ig  the  mouth  of  the  Kliki- 
tat  rivor,  whose  geneml  valley  furnishes  the  route  of  communication  with  the 
mmn  Yakima  and  the  several  intermediate  streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  gener- 
ally northerly  direction.  In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  much  good  farming  land. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the  explorations 
of  1853,  throughout  the  whole  region  between  the  Cascades  and  the  main  Colum- 
bia, to  the  north  of  the  boundary,  and  paying  localities  have  since  been  found 
at  several  points,  particularly  on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  Tlio 
gold  quartz  also  is  found  on  the  Naohess  river.  The  gold-bearing  crossing  the 
Columbia  and  sti-etehing  along  Clark's  fork  and  the  Kutanie  river  unquestion- 
ably extends  to  the  EoSiy  niountEuns, 

Climate  of  Central  Washihgton. — The  meteorological  data  at  points  of 
known  aUitude  witliin  this  re^on  precludes  a  satisfactory  notice  of  the  climate. 
In  the  absence  of  registered  observations  facts  may  be  stated  from  which  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn. 

A.  W.  Tinkham,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  rEulroad  survey,  left  Fort  WallarW^Ia  (now  Waliula)  Jannary  7,  1854, 
followed  tlie  Columbia  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima,  and  ascended  that 
river  to  its  sources  in  the  Casca<le  mountains.  To  Kle-alum-lake  (with  an  alti- 
tude of  3,000  feet,  which  he  reached  January  17)  he  found  no  diiEcultyin  trav- 
elling with  horses.  At  this  point  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep ;  "  30  miles 
lower  down  on  the  river  the  snow  was  very  light,  not  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  the  grass  was  good  and  exposed,  and  the  Indian  horses  wei'e  in  good  con- 
dition. Extending  still  further  down  and  reaching  Walla-Walla,  the  horses  are 
ranging  in  thousands  throughout  the  borders  of  the  valley,  with  abundant  grass, 
and  rarely  with  any  trouble  fix)m  the  snow."  From  this  camp  to  the  30th  of 
January  the  snow  nowhere  exceeded  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  From  lake 
Kitchelus  to  the  summit  (Yakima  pass}  the  snow  attained  the  depth  of  six  feet. 
Mr.  Tinkbam  remarks : 

Descending,  the  snow  rapidly  decreases  on  both  siiles  of  the  mountain,  on  the  eastern 
side,  about  35  miles  from  the  summit,  amounting  ki  but  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  the  weslent  side  falling  awa;  until,  in  the  short  dietaoce  of  14  miles,  it  is 
only  eight  inches  deep. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  winter  of  1853-4,  nhen  the  reconnoissance  was 
made,  was  an  unusually  severe  winter. 

Colonel  Thorp,  of  Yakima  county,  and  one  of  the  caihest  settlers  in  this 
valley,  having  lost  con^derable  stock  in  the  \ery  se\ere  wintei  of  1861-'2,  at 
the  next  harvest  stacked  a  large  quantity  ot  haj  With  no  accessible  market 
for  the  article,  the  stacks  still  stand.  The  grass  keeping  green  all  winter  in  his 
locality,  (on  the  Yakima,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,)  his 
large  herd  of  cattle  having  had  no  occasion  to  be  fed,  the  six  or  seven  great 
liay  stacks  stand  there  undiminished  in  their  original  volume ;  they  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  that  unusually  cold  winter.  They  equally  attest  the  mild  tempera- 
ture of  the  valleys  of  Central  Washington,  and  while  one  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend the  prudence  of  the  stock  i-aiser,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  his  labor  and  that  so 
much  good  hay  should  not  be  wasted,  would  almost  wish  that  real  winter  would 
come  oftener,  Sylvester  Mowry,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  array, 
who  had  charge  of  the  meteorological  obseivations  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  1853,  gives  a  series  of  means  of  observations  at  each 
camp  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Colville,  in  the  months  from  Julv  to 
October,  inclusive,  to  appreciate  which  the  altitudes  of  the  camps  shouliJ  be 
included.  There  was  no  rain  in  July,  three  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  August, 
seven  days  on  which  rain  fell  in  September;  in  October,  five  days  on  which  raiii 
fell,  and  snow  on  the  night  of  33d  and  morning  of  24tii.  Ho  nodces  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  mid-day,  and  says : 

1  bave  DO  recollection  of  a,  sing'lo  daj  on  which  a  fice  was  nncomfortable  during  the  pre- 
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cediDg  and  succeeding  sunrise.     The  boat  was  not  generally  oppressive,  except  in  the  sun, 
tbTDUghont  tbo  march. 

Governor  Stevens,  who  so  thoroughly  investigated  all  these  suhjects,  in  solving 
the  great  desideratum  of  these  times,  interocoanic  railway  communicationa,  thiia 
arrives  at  the  character  of  the  climate  in  this  ■vicinity,  which  is  quoted  with  the 
more  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  his  deductions  are  substantiated  by  residents 
of  the  Yakima  valley.     Ho  thus  argues : 

Walla-Walla,  IftUlnde  46°  03',  longitude  118°  25' ;  altitnde,  1,396  feet;  1^  year— spring, 
W.ftT  summer,  73°.! !  autamn,  63".(ii  winter,  34°  1;  year,  53° .3.  Dalles,  latitnde  45^  36', 
longitude  latP  55' ;  allitude,  300  feet ;  3i  years— eprine,  53° ;  summer  70^.4 ;  aatumn,  53°.a ; 
winter,  35°,6t  year,  52°.8,  Lapwai,  Clearwater  valley,  latitude  46°  37',  longitude  lli", 
ftltitwlc,  1,000  feet,  2J  years  obsetvatioos  for  temperature  give— spring,  51°;  summer,  70°.3i 
autumn,  Sl^.S ;  winter,  36°.9 ;  year,  5S°.4,  Of  these,  the  mean  may  represent  the  climate 
of  the  great  plwus  and  of  the  valles^  connected  with  it  up  to  latitude  49°,  which  are  about 
of  the  same  or  a  lower  elevation,  giving  us,  for  spring,  51°.9 ;  summer,  7P.2 ;  autumn, 
53°:  winter,  35°  .6;  year,  53°.7. 

With  respect  to  moisture,  no  record  exists  for  Lapwai ;  Walla-WalU  and  the  Dalles,  how- 
ever, are  drier  in  climate,  as  shown  by  the  records.  Fort  Walla-Walla,  li  years  observa- 
tiona-spring,  6.40;  summer.  2.85;  autumn,  4.54;  winter,  7.10iyear,30.8Uinches.  Dalles,  3i 
years— spring,  2.63;  summer,  042;  autumn,  4.16;  winter,  7.11;  year,  14.32  inches. 
Mean- spring,  4.51 :  summer,  1.63;  autumn,  4.35;  winter,  7.11  ;  year,  17.60  inches. 

All  the  crops  of  the  middle  States,  including  com,  can  be  cultivated  succesa- 
fully  in  the  Yakima  valley.  'ITiis  statement  is  based  upon  reliable  infoi-mation 
tiom  settlere  who  have  resided  there  and  farmed  for  several  years  past. 

III.  Eastern  Washington. — The  Columbia  river,  which  bounds  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Tenitory  on  the  west,  has  already  been  a  matter  of  extended  notice. 
To  present  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  regions  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries, 
it  was  essential  to  allude  to  its  two  mai-a  confluents,  the  Snake  {Lewis's  rork) 
and  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  (Clarke's  Pork,)  as  also  the  area  of  countiy  through 
which  they  flowed.  These  two  rivers  have  theiv  respective  sources  far  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Territory  of  Washington,  but  they  cross  the  whole  width 
of  the  region  under  consideration,  and  in  it  are  their  mouths,  several  of  iheir 
tributaries,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  their  navigable  channels. 

If  the  Spokane  and  WaAa-Walla  rivers,  with  their  respective  branches  and 
confluents,  1>6  excepted,  the  remaining  rivers  of  eastern  Washington  generally 
flow  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  forks  of  the  Columbia.  This  section 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  aggi'egation  of  the  Walla- Walla  valley ;  the 
basin  of  the  Lower  Snake  river ;  the  Great  Plain  east  of  the  Columbia,  cmjum- 
scribed  by  the  big  bend  of  that  river  and  divided  by  the  Grand  Coulee;  the 
Spokane  river,  valley  and  plains ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Pen  d'Oreille,  under 
the  general  term  of  "Colville." 

Tlie  Walla- Walla  river  and  its  several  tributaries,  the  Touchet,  Mill  creek. 
Dry  creek,  and  several  small  streams  which  peiineate  the  valley  like  the 
branches  of  a  fan,  take  their  source  in  the  Blue  mountains,  flow  westerly,  and 
convei^e  in  the  main  stream,  which  enters  the  Columbia  just  above  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  located  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Compaa\''s  fort,  Nez  Perce,  or  Walla- Walla.  It  was  built  in  1820  by  an  officer 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  consisted  of  a  stockade,  200  feet  square,  18 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  walk  on  top,  with  two  bastions  at  the  northeast  and 
southwest  angles.  The  timber  used  in  its  construction  was  drift-wood  from  the 
upper  Columbia.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  see  plains  of  drifting 
sand,  extending  back  of  the  river  several  miles,  the  only  vegetation  being  wild 
sage.  This  fort  was  a  stopping  place  and  depot  for  the  brigade,  as  the  trading 
parties  of  the  company  were  termed.  In  later  years  it  was  the  supply  post  and 
entrepot  of  Forts  Hall  and  Boise  and  the  trapping  parties  of  the  interior.  Sup- 
plies from  Fort  Vancouver  intended  for  these  establishments  were  forwarded  by 
land  fi-om  this  point,  wliile  such  as  were  designed  for  tho  upper  Columbia  were 
transported  via  the  liver.     This  fort  was  burned  in  1842,  and  rebuilt  with 
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adobes.  In  Kovember,  1S55,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Indian  hostilities,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Indiana  and  plundered,  since  which  time  it  has  never  been 
occupied  by  the  company.  In  its  vicinity  Colonel  Kelley,  of  the  Oregon  vol- 
unteers, had  a  two  days'  battle  with  the  Indians  who  had  robbed  the  fort,  gaining 
a  decisive  victory  over  them.  In  this  action  the  notorious  Pu-pu-mox-mos,  head 
cliief  of  the  hostiles,  was  slain. 

The  town  of  Wallula  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  old,  abandoned  fort.  Being 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  regular  established  trips  of  the  steamhoats  of  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  an  extensive  forwarding  business  is  done 
here.  It  may  also  be  considered  the  port  of  the  city  of  Walla-Walla,  distant 
some  30  miles  east,  as  also  a  great  distiibuting  point  for  the  rich  mining  regions 
of  Idaho  and  Montana^ 

Whitman's  missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Walla- Walla,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  sit*  of  the  present  city  of  Walla- 
Walla.  It  was  established  by  Dr.  Marons  Whitman  in  the  fall  of  1836,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  broken  np  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  its  pious  and  devoted  tbnnder,  his  lovely 
wife,  and  nine  other  American  inmates,  by  a  band  of  perfidons  Oayuse  Indians. 

There  is  a  striking  pecnliMity  about  the  innumerable  streams  which  flow  into 
tho  Walla- Walla  river.  They  sprea<I  themaelvea  in  almost  every  direction,  not 
only  in  channels,  but  over  and  on  top  the  surface,  constituting  a  most  admirable 
system  of  seU'-distributing  natural  irrigants.  To  this  feature  tliis  rich  agricul- 
tural valley  owes  very  much  for  its  remarkahle  fortHity  and  producing  power. 
The  main  streams  are  skirted  by  alder,  cottonwood,  and  wUlow,  the  only 
approach  to  timber  in  the  valley.  Distant  a  few  miles,  however,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains are  covered  ivith  heavy  timber,  adequate  for  all  purposes,  though  it  is  ren- 
dered expensive  by  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mill  creek  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  because  upon  its  banks  is  located  the 
city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  the  Territory,  but  also  from  the  remark- 
able fact  that  it  divides  itselt  into  many  distinct  channels  or  creeks,  spreading 
out  laterally  and  watering  quite  an  extensive  stu^^ce,  then  gradually  converging 
and  concentrating  into  one  channel,  through  which  their  watere  are  emptied  mto 
the  Walla- Walla  river.  We  know  of  no  other  suoh  syst«m  of  irrigation  as  thia 
provided  by  bounteous  nature  for  this  beautiful  region.  The  valleys  of  all  these 
rivers  and  their  numereus  branches  afford  abundance  of  excellent  farming  lands, 
yielding  heavy  crops.  The  table-lands  and  surrounding  hills  are  possessed  of 
soil  of  like  character.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water,  or  difficulty  of 
irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  successful  cultivation,  until 
very  recently  no  attempts  were  made  to  convert  these  lands  into  farms ;  but  as 
settlement  increases,  they  are  being  occupied  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  tables  and  side  hills  cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass  of  most  nutritious  quality. 
During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to  attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry 
season  which  follows  it  st^ids  to  be  cured  into  the  best  of  liay,  preserving  its 
strength  and  esculent  properties  all  winter.  Stock  abandon  the  green  giass  of 
the  bottom  lands  to  feed  upon  it,  and  on  it  they  keep  tat  all  ^vinter.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  this  region  is  the  great  number  of  cold  springs  bursting  out 
upon  the  surface,  some  of  which  ar^  sufficiently  large  for  water-powers.  On  the 
hottest  days  they  ret£un  their  coolness,  and  are  many  degrees  colder  than  the 
water  in  the  neighboring  streams,  to  which  they  are  found  in  close  proximity. 

But  the  term  Walla-Walla  valley,  in  common  parlance,  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name.  Governor  Stevens,  in  hia 
valuable  Geographic  Memoir,  thus  alludes  to  its  boundaries  : 
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named  the  Walln-Walla  valley,  although  that  term  properly  applies  to  the  immediate  Eystem 
of  Talleya  whose  Btreama  connect  with  the  Waila-Wfllla  river  itself. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  settlers  on  the  Tutannon,  Al-pah-waL,  and 
Parta-ha,  which  are  all  txihutariea  of  Snake  river,  would  deem  themselves  ont- 
lawed  if  denied  their  rewdence  in  "Walla- Walla  valley.  In  langaage  appre- 
ciated in  this  Territory,  this  valley,  in  its  most  restricted  meaning,  would  find  its 
synonym  in  Walla- Walla  county. 

The  Snake  river,  having  formed  the  east  boundary  of  the  Territory  from  the 
46tli  parallel  to  the  month  of  the  Clearwater,  crosses  the  entire  width  of  eastern 
Washington  and  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Walla- Walla.  Some  200  miles  of  its  length  courses  in  and  around  this 
section.  Its  main  northern  tributary  within  Washington  Territory  is  the  Pelouse, 
■which  is  formed  by  two  main  branches,  one  rising  nearly  north  in  the  plain  of 
tiie  Columbia,  the  other  in  the  Bitter  Root  mountains.  The  latter,  after  running 
west  130  miles,  joins  the  north  fork  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Pelonse. 
The  Falls  of  the  Pelouse,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  well  worthy  of 
remark.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  M.  Stanley,  esij.,  artist 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  BaJlroad  Exploring  Expedition,  (1853  :) 

The  Pelouse  river  Sows  over  three  steppes,  each  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  an  ascent 
of  1,000  feet.  The  falls  descend  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  of  these  steppes.  There  is  no 
timber  along  the  com'se  of  this  stream,  and  bat  few  willows  or  other  bashes;  yet  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  Uie  grass  nutrilious  and  abundant  even  in  winter.  The  fall  of  water,  which  is 
about  30  feet  wide,  cannot  be  seen  from  ivny  distant  point ;  for,  Bowing  through  a  fissnte  in 
the  basaltic  rock,  portions  of  which  tower  above  in  jagged  pinnacles,  it  suddenly  descends 
some  125  feet  into  a  narrow  basin,  and  thence  flows  rapidly  away  throngh  a  deep  canon. 
The  distance  from  the  falls  to  Snalte  river  is  abont  nine  miles.  Tiie  valley  widens  consider- 
ably for  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pelouse.  The  home  of  the  Pelouse  Indians 
is  near  this  junction,  where  ttey  devote  innch  of  their  time  to  salmon  fishing.  The  salmon 
ascend  to  the  falls ;  but  these  Indians  have  a  legend  which  tells  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
Indians  higher  up  the  country,  and  how  the  Great  Spirit,  in  his  displeasure,  placed  the  falls 
as  a  banier  to  the  further  ascent  of  the  salmon. 

Of  the  great  pl^n  lying  east  of  the  Columbia,  Governor  Stevens  thus  speaks ; 

That  portion  of  the  great  plainlying  east  of  the  main  Columbia,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spokane,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains,  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  watered  and  well  grassed.  The  eastern  half  of  this 
portion  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pnipoaes.  The  various  streams— the 
Pelouse,  the  Kamas  Prairie  creek  of  the  Coiur  d'Aleno,  the  Spokane,  and  Cteur  d'Alene 
rivers — are  well  limbered  with  pine,  and  numerons  rivulets  and  spring-s  are  found  through 
that  portion  of  the  country,  facilitating  the  progress  of  settlements,  and  rendering  the  whole 
at  once  available  for  agricuhniists. 

The  Grand  Coulee,  which  is  the  peculiar  specialty  of  this  region,  commences 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  immediately  north  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
skh't  the  river  in  its  bend  from  White  Blufis  westward ;  after  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  these  hills  eastward  some  30  miles,  it  turns  sharply  to 
the  north,  and  continues  in  that  direction  till  it  opens  again  upon  the  Columbia, 
some  60  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane.  The  information  as  to  this 
south  arm  and  mouth  of  tho  Grand  Coulee  is  derived  from  A.  J.  Treadway,  esq., 
who  surveyed  several  townships  in  its  vicinity  during  the  past  summer,  {1867,) 
under  contract  with  the  surveyor  general  of  this  Temtory.     He  thus  describes  it : 

The  south  or  southwest  end  of  the  Grand  Coulee  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Columbia,  in 
township  16  N,,  K.  33  E.,  at  about  centreof  the  range  and  south  side  of  the  township.  It 
extends  Ibrougb  ranges'^,  35,  26,  37,  38  east,  and 'then  turns  nearly  to  the  north.  Near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  township  is  a  range  of  high  hills  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  township  line.  In  the  (Joulee  are  nnmerous 
broken  or  detached  ledges  of  rocks  from  10  to  75  or  100  feet  high,  and  from  100  feet  to  one  or 
two  miles  in  length,  running  generally  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Coulee.  Scattered 
through  the  valley  are  numerous  mounds  of  broken  rocks  seldom  more  than  10  or  20  feet  in 

Lieutenant  Eichard  Arnold,  United  States  army,  of  Stevens's  Exploration, 
(1853,)  describes  the  north  end  as  starting  from  the  Columbia  60  miles  below 
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the  month  of  the  Spotauo,  and  moving  in  a  general  direction  sonth-sonthwest. 
Ho  Bays : 

The  Grand  Coulee  is  about  10  miles  wide  where  it  opens  on  tho  river  at  it^  uortliem  end, 
which  is  100  feet  above  the  water,  and  graduaily  widens  towards  the  south ;  its  walls,  800 
feet  high,  are  formed  of  solid  basaltic  rock,  but  diminished  In  height  southward  ns  thehattoia 
rose  toward  liie  summit  of  the  plain,  until  in  30  miles  distance  thej  ended.  Numerous  lat- 
eral ravines  and  canons  were  seen,  running  in  various  directions,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes  wjttiout  outlet,  and  streams  10  feet  wide  and  two  deep. 

The  portion  west  of  the  Grand  Coulee  bounded  by  the  Columbia  is  of  basaltic 
formation,  epai-sely  grassed  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  country  east  and  south  of  the  Urand  Coulee  is  well  ajiapted  to  gi-azing 
and  tillage. 

The  Spokane  liver  empties  into  the  Columbia  just  below  tUe  48tli  parallel, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  Columbia,  deflecting  sharply  from  its  southerly 
course,  forms  the  north  limb  of  the  big  bend  of  that  rivet  to  the  westward.  A 
few  miles  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory  it  receives  its  main  con- 
ilaent,  the  Coenr  d'Alene,  the  outlet  of  Ctenr  d'Alene  lake,  which  is  located  in 
that  narrow  strip  of  Idaho  Territory  situate  between  eastern  Washington  and 
Montana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  re-annex  this  strip 
to  "Washington  will  meet  with  success.  It  is  a  useless  appendage  to  Idaho,  and 
if  coonty  organization  became  necessary,  the  isolation  from  the  body  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  capital  would  prove  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  residents. 
The  reannesation  wonld  divest  Idaho  of  incongruous  shape,  avoid  parallels  of 
latitude  and  imaginary  lines  as  boundaries,  substituting  therefor  mountain  chains, 
and  it  would  vender  intact  a  region  of  country  with  community  of  naturtil  feature 
and  resources,  and  if  inhabited  at  all,  its  population  would  depend  upon  simi- 
larity of  pursuit. 

The  Ccenr  d'Alene  river  has  several  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
St.  Joseph's  and  Sonth  Fork.  The  valleys  of  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d'Alene 
are  well  adapted  to  settlement,  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and  water,  and 
affording  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land.  This  re^on  may  bo  regarded  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Clarke's  fork,  or  the  Pen  d'Oreille  river,  which,  after 
leaving  Pen  d'Oreille  lake,  (east  of  this  Territory,)  runs  northwest  and  enters 
the  Columbia  under  the  49th  parallel.  From  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern 
boundary  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  interspersed  with  valleys,  many  of 
which  Me  now  occupied  by  settlers.  The  extensive  prairie,  or  plain  of  the 
Spokane,  must  not  be  overlooked ;  through  it  passes  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- 
Walla  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake.  'ITiis  vicinity  is  memorable  for  the  short  but  bril- 
liant and  dedsive  campaign  of  the  late  distinguished  General  George  Wright, 
(then  colonel  9th  United  States  infantry,)  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1858,  against 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  Spokane,  Pen  d'Oreille,  Pelouse,  and  Coenr  d'Aleno 
tribes  of  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom,  on  the  16th  May  previous,  had  sur- 
prised and  defeated  Colonel  Steptoe,  of  the  same  re^ment,  on  Sn^c  river. 
Colonel  Wright  was  sent  by  General  N.  S.  Clarke  to  chastise  them.  On  the 
1st  SeptembCT  ho  thoroughly  whipped  them  at  "  Pour  Lakes,"  (latitude  47°  32', 
longitude  117°  39',)  without  the  loss  on  his  part  of  a  single  man.  On  the  6th 
he  repeated  thelesson  at"  Spokane  plains,"  (latitude  47°  40',  longitude  117°  19',) 
in  a  fight  continuing  over  seven  hours,  in  which  the  Indians  were  driven  some  14 
miles,  two  of  their  ehiefa  killed,  and'  numbers  of  lesser  note.  The  prompt  and 
efficient  conduct  of  Colonel  Wright  forced  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
marched  as  far  as  the  Coenr  d'Alene  mission,  cmtailing  their  ability  for  further 
depredaiion,  and  established  quiet  in  that  re^on,  which  till  this  time  remains. 
He  also  gloriously  wiped  out  the  humiliation  of  Steptoe's  disaster. 

West  of  the  Spokane  prairie  a  i-ange  of  hills  divides  the  waters  of  the  Spokane 
and  lower  Pen  d'Oreille.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Columbia  are  the  Col- 
ville  and  Chemakane  valleys,  separated  by  a  low  divide.     In  the  latter  was 
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located  tho  missionary  station  of  Ilev.  Messrs.  Eels  and  Walker,  established  in 
1838,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  snc- 
cessfuliy  conducted  till  the  winteroflS47,  when,  after  the  "Whitman  massacre," 
it  was  abandoned.  This  valley  affords  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  agricultural 
land,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  settlement. 

The  Colville  valley  denves  its  name  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort 
of  that  name,  situated  near  tUo  bank  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  48°  37',  This 
post  was  established  in  1825,  and  during  the  period  when  the  company  were  in 
active  operation  was  second  only  in  importance- to  Fort  Vancouver.  It  was 
erected  upon  a  terrace  about  a  milo  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Kettle  falls,  a  vicinity  formerly  noted  for  the  abundance  of  salmon.  The 
establishment  consisted  of  a  dwelling-house,  three  or  four  warehouses,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  several  one-story  log  houses.  In  primitive  days  these  were 
enclosed  "within  a  stockade  some  70  yards  square,  with  bastions  at  two  of  the 
angles.  Nine  miles  fiom  the  fort  was  the  Cattle  Ranch ;  a  grist-mill  situate  on 
the  Staontehus  river,  (now  Mill  creek,)  three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  quite  an 
extensive  farm  was  cultivated.  This  mill  supplied  the  adjacent  country  and  the 
northern  posts  with  flour,  made  from  the  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity  by  its  few 
settlers,  mostly  in  the  company's  service,  and  Indians  living  within  a  circuit  of 
70  milee,  who  had  l>een  instructed  in  agriculture  by  the  Protestant  missionMies, 
also  supplied  considerable.  This  fact  alone  speaks  largely  as  to  the  capacity  of 
Colville  valley  as  a  wheat-producing  i-egion.  The  batteaux  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  built  at  this  fort.  It  was  in  fact 
a  recruiting  station  and  rendezvous  for  the  company's  brigades  ;  the  point  where 
the  results  of  trade  were  consolidated  to  be  transmitted  across  the  Rooky  moun- 
tains to  headquarters  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  tenitory,  from  whence  shipments  were 
made  to  England. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  a  short  distance 
back  it  produces  abundant  crops.  We  have  no  recent  meteorolo^cal  data  suffi- 
cienlly  full  to  make  an  exhibit  of  climate  ;  but  the  assertion  is  fully  warranted 
tliat  tlie  winters  are  many  degrees  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the 
Kocky  mountains.  CaptMu  Mullan,  United  States  army,  who  has  been  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  this  whole  region  since  1853,  compares  the  climate  of 
this  region  with  that  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  in  latitude  41°.  The  summer  is 
apt  to  be  hot  and  dry;  but  little  rain  falls  except  in  spring  and  fall.  Com  suc- 
ceeds well,  though  later  in  maturing  than  in  the  middle  States.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  patatoes,  melons,  &c.,  yield  abundantly. 

Colville  valley  proper  is  about  50  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  very  rich  land  are  unoccupied  and  open  to  settlement.  Hon.  J.  E. 
Wycho,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  Washington  Territory,  but  recently 
returned  from  holding  court  at  Pinckney  City,  thus  refers  to  it; 

On  the  rich  lands  now  unoccupied  iu  tbe  valley  and  on  Mnd  lake  eni  along  on  different 
points  on  the  Columbia  livei  there  are  now  tlie  finest  opportuuities  for  Bettlemect  and  happy 
and  prosperous  homes  of  any  pait  of  this  upper  coast.  From  100  to  300  families  may  find 
Ete  rich  land  as  the  sun  sbitiCB  on,  with  no  timber  to  be  cleared,  and  with  splendid  timber  juat 
at  hand,  and  tbe  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  husbandman's  hand  to 
yield  abunilant  harvests. 

Pinqkney  City,  oftener  called  Colville,  has  recently  been  established,  and 
already  has  a  population  of  over  200.  Near  it  ai-e  the  TJniied  States  military 
post  (Fort  Colville)  and  the  Indian  reservation. 

This  vicinity  has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  gold  mining  region  since  1854 ; 
indeed  tbe  name  of  "Colville"  has  attached  to  the  whole  mining  i-egion  of  the 
upper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  south  of  the  49th  parallel.  Gold  is  found 
on  all  the  streams  and  bars  from  the  Spokane  river  to  the  northern  boundary, 
and  up  the  Pen  d'Oreille  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  Tlio  richer  fields  of  British 
Columbia  have  attracted  thither  white  miners,  but  a  lai'ge  number  of  Chinamen 
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have  found  successful  employment  on  these  various  l>ars  for  tlie  past  several 
years. 

On  the  18th  November,  1865,  the  steamer  Forty-nine  was  launched  at  the  old 
Hawkins  barracks,  the  former  winter  tiuarters  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Com- 
mission. She  is  114  feet  'ong,  20  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  with  two 
engines,  ISj-incL  bore,  4  feet  strolte — SO-horse  power.  She  was  built  by  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  White,  the  pioneer  steam  navigator  of  the  upper  Columbia.  She 
luns  &om  Little  Dalles,  jugt  south  of  the  49th  parallel,  to  La  Porte  or  Death 
rapids,  distance,  by  course  of  river,  270  miles,  and  within  15  miles  of  Big  Bend, 
British  Columbia. 

Little  Dalles  is  an  emhryo  town  established  on  the  Columbia,  some  30  miles 
from  Pinokncy  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  wagon  road. 
The  collector  of  customs,  district  of  Puget  Sound,  has  located  at  this  point  a 
United  States  deputy  collector,  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  passes  through 
this  place,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  exhibit,  very  kindly  furnished  hy  Major 
.T.  J.  H.  Van  Bokkelin,  who  acted  in  tlie  capacity  of  deputy  collector  from  March 
1,  1866,  to  Deecniber  1,  1866,  inclusive: 

Value  of  goods  imported  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company  onithicA  duties  wtn -paid  at  Port  Angdos. 

Amount  of  iuvoiccs §4,033  00 

Duties  paid  on  same 9,928  21 

Statement  of  goods  in  transitu  from  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Columbia  via  Little  Dalles. 

47  saddle  horses,  ]83  pack  animals,  mercliandise ;  value 534,175 

From  Koolenais,  British  Columbia,  to  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Coluinbia: 
68  saddle  horses,  225  pack  animals,  42  packages  furs;  value 18,560 

To  Fort  Shephard,  British  Columbia,  from  Vancouver's  island  and  British  Colum- 
bia; 34  saddle  horses,  167  pack  animals  ;  value  of  merchandise 43,781 

From  Fort  Shephard  to  Bridsh  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island :  38  saddle  horses, 
11)5  pack  animals,  35  packages  of  furs;  value 18,500 

Siaietitent  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Little  Dalles  to  British  Columbia. 

From  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Fort  Colville :  18  riding  horses,  167  pack  horses, 

28  packages  of  furs  ;  value $16,700 

From  Oregon  and  Washiogton  Terriloiy,  via  Yakima  valley  and  Soogoos  lake: 

2,75*  head  of  sheep 22,032 

2,265  head  of  beef  cattle 148,550 

483  head  of  horses 33,810 

43  head  of  mules 4,300 

1,132  head  of  pack  animals 113,200 

264  head  of  saddle  horses 26,400 

From  Little  Dalles  to  Big  Bend,  British  Columbia,  via  Colunibia  river— canoes  and  boats : 
Vessels  cleared  at  custom  house,  19  canoes,  35  boats,  15  trips  of  steamer  Forty-nine ;  mer- 
chandise cleared  at  custom  house,  $142,487  25. 


Valuation  of  merchandise  imported  into  Colville  district — $7,560  91 

Valuation  of  merchandise  passed  i»  (ran si(a 114,016  00 

Valuation  of  animals 83,400  00 

Valuation  of  merchandise,  &o.,  exported 507,479  25 

Climate  of  Eastern  "Washingtok. — ^As  the  central  division  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  west  half  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Colombia,  the  general  remarks 
upon  its  climate  measurably  ap^y  to  the  eastern  portion  of  SMd  plain.  Meteor- 
ological data  from  continued  observations  at  known  points  are  not  accessible 
within  the  time  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  this  memoir,  and  we  are  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  citation,  the  mean  result  of  one  and  a  half  years' 
observations:  Fort  Walla-Walla,  latitude  46°  3',  longitude  118°  35',  altitado 
1,396 — spring,  47";  summer,  73°. 1;  fall,  53". 6;  winter,  34°.!;  mean  for  year, 
53°.3. 
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Captain  M\illan,  late  of  XJniteil  States  army,  long  on  duty  in  tliis  section,  i 
his  Military  Road  report,  thus  refers  to  the  climate  i 


The  meteorological  statistics  collected  during  a.  great  number  of  yeaxs  havo  enabled  us  to 
trace  an  isacbimeoa]  line  across  the  continent  frum  St.  Joseph's,  MlEsouri,  to  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  direction  taken  by  Ihis  tine  ia  ivonderful,  and  -wortbj  the  most  importaut  attention 
in  all  fnllire  legislation  that  looks  lowaids  the  travel  and  settlement  of  this  country.  Thia 
lino,  which  leaves  St,  Joseph's  in  latitude  40",  follows  the  fjeneral  line  of  the  Platte  to  Fort 
Laramie,  where,  from  newly  introduced  causes,  it  tends  northwestwardly,  between  the  Wind 
Eivei  chain  and  the  Black  Hills,  crossing  Ihe  sumniit  of  Ibe  Rocky  mountains  in  latitude 
47° — showing  that  in  the  interval  from  St.  Joseph's  it  had  gained  six  degrees  ef  latitude. 
Tracing  it  still  further  westward,  it  goes  as  high  as  48°,  and  develops  itself  in  a  fan-like 
shape  in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia- 
It  may  certainly  be  said  of  the  upper  Colnmbia  basin,  considering  its  altitude 
and  high  latitude,  its  climate  is  remarkable  for  mildness.  On  the  open  prairie 
the  snow,  never  deep,  seldom  covers  the  ground  a  week  at  a  time ;  in  the  heavy 
timber  and  in  sheltered  places  it  remains  much  longer  on  the  sui£tce.  It  is  sel- 
dom essentjal  to  house  or  feed  stock,  though  occasional  severe  winters  serve  as 
warnings  to  provide  food  and  shelter.  One  or  two  months'  feed  is  the  extent 
whieli  necessity  ever  requires  in  the  heaviest  ivinters.  The  Indians,  who  oim 
extensive  bands  of  horses,  take  no  precaution,  sometimes  shifting  their  camps 
for  better  grass,  and  they  seldom  lose  stock  by  occasion  of  severity  of  winter. 
A  noticeable  concomitant  of  the  winter  of  the  npper  Columbia  is  the  Chenook 
wind ;  it  is  a  warm  current,  more  properly  a  gale,  occasionally,  during  the  winter 
months,  blowing  up  through  the  channel  of  the  Colnmbia  from  the  southwest. 
A  few  hours'  continuance  will  remove  everj'  vestige  of  snow  from  the  eai-ih  over 
which  it  sweeps. 

There  is  no  liazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salubrity,  there  ia 
no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of  "Washington  Territory  in  the 
two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  Counties  op  Washihgton  Tebeitoky. — The  Territory  is  divided 
into  31  counties,  viz:  Chehalis,  Clallam,  Clarke,  Cowlitz,  Island,  Jefferson, 
King,  Kitsap,  Klikitat,  Lewis,  Mason,  Pacific,  Pierce,  Skamania,  Snohomish, 
Stevens,  Thurston,  "Wahkiakum,  "Walla-'Walla,  "Whatcom,  and  Yakima. 

Chehalis. — Population,  300;  assessed  value  of  property,  $100,199  94; 
area,  1,600  square  miles.  The  geographical  portion  of  this  county  is  best 
defined  by  refening  to  its  special  feature,  Gray's  harbor,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  confers  its  name.  It  lies  upon  the  Pacific,  and  its  north  boundary 
is  about  midway  between  Capes  Disappointment  and  Flattery,  It  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  the  "Wasliington  Territory  legislature,  April  14,  1854.  County 
seat,  Montesano;  post  offices  or  toiyns,  Cedarville,  Chehalis  City,  Cosmopolis, 
Elma,  and  Satsop,  'It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  rich  bottom  lands  and  prai- 
ries, and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  Territory. 

lioads. — Till  recently  the  toavel  between  these  settlements,  all  located  upon 
Gray's  harbor  or  the  Chehalis  river,  was  by  water.  The  road  from  Olympia, 
on  Puget  sound,  terminated  at  Cedarville,  where  canoes  were  taken  for  the 
remaining  journey  to  Gray's  harbor,  although  there  were  trails  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  one  crowing  to  the  "WiHopah  settlement  in  Pacific  county.  A 
i-oad  has  just  been  completed  from  Satsop  to  Olympia,  very  materidly  shorten- 
ing the  distance  between  the  lower  Chehalis  settlements  and  the  sound.  A 
beach  road  from  Chehalis  City  to  the  northern  cape  of  Shoalwater  bhy  con- 
nected these  settlements  with  Pacific  county  and  Astoria,  Oregon. 

CtALLAM. — Population,  305 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $97,396  31 ;  area, 
1,720  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  9,300. 
This  county  was  established  by  act  of  Washington  Territory  legislature,  April 
26,  1654.  Its  full  northern  length  is  washed  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  its 
western  boundary,  about  40  miles  in  length,  borders  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
County  seat,  New  Dungeness ;  post  oflices  and  towns,  Port  Angclos  and  Nec-ah 
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Bay,  Skirting  the  straits  from  the  east  boundary  to  near  Port  AngeloB  there 
is  a  wide  belt  of  excellent  land,  which  is  very  generally  occnpied  by  settlers. 
The  river  bottoms  are  very  rich,  and  the  opening  of  the  roads  from  the  straita 
to  the  QuiUehnyte  river  has  developed  the  existence  of  a  rich  section  o£  land 
heretofore  unknown.  Most  of  the  travel  from  place  to  place  is  by  the  straits. 
A  road  has  been  opened  from  the  eastern  settlements  to  Port  Angelos,  and  short 
voads  conneci  the  Jormer  settlements  with  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Townsend. 

Clarke. — Population,  2,089  ;  assessed  value  of  propei-ty,  $611,657 ;  area, 
1,400  square  miles;  number  of  acres  of  land  on  which  tases  are  paid,  94,731. 
Acres  planted  in  wheat,  932 ;  in  oats,  1,805 ;  in  rye,  53;  inbaiiey,78;  in  peas, 
120;  in  potatoes,  215.  Lumber  mills,  12;  flouring  mills,  3;  schools,  26; 
churches,  9;  stores,  31.  One  steam  vessel.  Horses,  1,039 ;  mules,  87;  cattle, 
3,980;  sheep,  4,463;  hogs,  1,469, 

This  is  the  oldest  county  in  the  Territory,  The  provisional  government  of 
Oregon,  June  27,  1844,  established  the  district  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  of 
the  then  Oregon  Territory  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  By  act  under  same 
government,  December  22,  1845,  the  word  "connty"  was  substituted  for  "dis- 
trict." Under  the  Oregon  tenitoiial  government  the  name  of  "Clarte"  was 
adopted  in  place  of  "Vancouver,"  County  seat,  city  of  Vancouver,  one  of  the 
moat  thriving  settlements  in  the  Territory,  Here  was  established  the  head- 
quarters of  tno  Hudson's  Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  in  1838,  first  commenced  their  labors  at  this  point. 
Early  after  the  treaty  of  1846  United  States  troops  arrived  in  the  Territory, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post,  long  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  division  or  department. 

Towns  and  Post  Offices. — Lake  Eiver,  Lincoln,  Pekin,  Union  Eidge,  and 
Washougal.  The  county  borders  the  Columbia  river,  and  is  about  equidistant 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  settle- 
ments arc  connected  by  roads,  but  the  main  territorial  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
to  Fori;  Steilacoom,  passing  along  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Cowlitz,  at  certain 
seasons  is  inundated ;  from  this  fefit  and  the  fa<:ility  of  travelling  on  the  Colum- 
bia this  road  has  only  a  nominal  existence, 

Cowlitz. — Population,  480 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $186,079 ;  area,  460 
squaye  miles ;  number  of  acres  on  which  tax  is  paid,  20,918. 

This  county  lies  immediately  west  of  Clarke,  with  about  20  miles  of  shore 
line  on  the  Columbia  river,  with  25  miles  of  length  of  the  Cowlitz  river  trav- 
ersing it  north  and  south.  Its  southeast  corner  is  about  35  miles  eaet  of  the 
mourn  of  the  Columbia  river,  Beades  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  several  tribu- 
taiies  of  that  river  afford  a  large  quantity  of  rich  bottom  land.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  county  is  included  in  these  valleys,  A  short  distance  back  of  the  rivers 
large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  afford  great  inducement  for  settlement.  No 
porrion  of  the  county  is  further  removed  from  either  the  Cowlitz  or  Columbia 
than  15  miles,  hence  access  to  mai'ket  is  insured.  The  whole  county  is  good 
soil.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield  in  these  bottom 
lands.  This  comity  was  set  off  from  Lewis  county  by  the  legislature  of  this 
Ten-itory,  April  21,  1834,  Monticello  is  the  county  seat.  This  is  the  point  of 
depariure  for  travel  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Puget  sound.  Castle  lloek  and 
Oak  Point  ai-e  the  remaining  post  offices.  At  the  latter  point  is  located  Aber- 
nethy's  saw-mills,  at  which  about  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  manu- 
factured. There  is  also  a  small  saw-miU  on  the  Cowlitz  river  about  13  miles 
above  Monticello. 

Soads. — This  county  is  so  located  that  roads  from  the  Columbia  river  to. 
Puget  sound  must  either  commence  in  or  pass  through  it.  Here  commences 
or  terminates  the  land  travel  between  the  river  and  the  northern  settlements,. 
The  military  road  from  Steilaeoom  and  the  territorial  road  from  Olympia  end  here, 
and  the  transit  to  Portland  or  Vancouver  is  completed  by  steamboats  via  tha^ 
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rlTer,  Tlie  portion  of  road  between  Monticello  and  Vancoaver  is  located,  b«t 
scarcely  used.  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  trail,  wliich  comes  down  the  Columbia  river, 
may  be  travelled  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  was  much  used  for  driving 
stock,  but  even  they  are  now  most  generally  transported  in  barges  to  Monticello, 
towed  by  the  steamers.  On  the  east  side  of  Cowlita  river  a  road  is  opened  con- 
necting all  the  settlements.  From  Monticello  to  Oak  Point,  and  from  Oalc 
Point  to  Boisfort  prairie  in  Lewis  county,  roads  have  been  opened,  the  latter 
connecting  with  a  territorial  road  from  Boisfort  to  Olympla. 

Island. — Population  409 ;  assessed  value  of  property  $261,731 ;  area  250 
square  miles.  The  following  surplus  produce  remained  on  hand  May,  1867,  at 
time  of  annual  assessment,  which  indicates  the  producing  character  of  this  set- 
tlement: 1,416  tons  of  hay;  2,687  bushels  wheat;  15,815  bushels  barley; 
9,382  bushels  of  oats;  5,925  bushels  of  potatoes;  fruit  trees,  9,868;  horses, 
268;  cattle,  964;  sheep,  1,334;  hogs,  1,156. 

Tlie  county  was  established  by  the  Oregon  territorial  legislature,  January 
6,  1853.  It  couMsts  of  the  two  islands  of  Whidby  and  Camano.  Tlie  county 
seat  is  Coupeville.  Towns  and  post  offices — Coveland,  Crescent  Hscbor,  Oafr 
Harbor,  and  Utsalada,  the  latter  of  which  places  is  the  site  of  the  extensivo 
saw-mill  of  Messrs.  Greman  and  Crancy,  on  Camano  island.  While  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Territory  the  settlements  on  Whidbys  island  are  con- 
nected by  good  roads. 

Jeffeesok. — Population,  650 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $301,584  27 ; 
area,  1,670  square  miles.  Established  by  tte  Oregon  territorial  legislature 
December  22,  1852. 

This  county  has  an  extensive  shore  line  upon  the  strsuts  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Admiralty  inlet,  embracing  poi-ts  Discovery,  Towasend,  and  Ludlow,  It  then 
extends  south  of  Clallam  county  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  ports  Discovery  and 
Ludlow  extenave  steam  saw-mills  are  located,  giving  employment  to  numeroas 
hands  and  constituring  centres  of  population.  Port  Townsend,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  is  the  connty  seat.  It  is  the  site  of  the  custom-house  of  the  district 
of  Paget  sound ;  the  marine  hospital  is  located  here,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  the  military  post,  {Fort  Townsend.)  The  bay  is  six  miles  long,  four  wide, 
and  an  excellent  harbor.  Towns  and  post  offices — Chemican,  Port  Discovery, 
and  Port  Ludlow.  Water  transportation  is  relied  npon,  as  most  of  the  settle- 
ments ai'e  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sound.  Beads  connect  Port  Townsend  with 
Port  Discovery,  and  with  the  prmrie  settlements  back. 

King. — Population,  725 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $414,043  ;  area,  1,800 
square  miles ;  acres  under  cultivation,  3,650.  Organized  by  the  Oregon  territo- 
rial legislature  December  22,  1853. 

In  this  county  axe  embraced  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Dwamlsh, 
White,  and  Green  rivers,  and  the  extensive  coal  fields  back  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton on  the  Squak,  Black,  Dwamlsh,  and  G-reen  rivers.  Seattle  is  the  county 
.seat ;  a  thriving  town,  in  which  is  located  the  university  of  the  Territory.  Towns 
and  post  offices — Cedar  rlvex'  and  Freeport. 

Soads. — Seattle  is  connected  with  Stellacoom  by  a  good  wagon  road,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  season  a  wagon  road  has  been  constiucted  across  the  Scoqualmie 
pass  of  the  Cascade  mountains  into  the  Yakima  valley. 

Kitsap. — Population  610 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $561,266  ;  area,  40C 
squaj'e  mOes. 

This  county  was  organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory, 
passed  January  16,  1857,  under  the  name  of  Slaughter  county.  In  honor  of  tht 
gallant  Lieutenant  W.  A,  Slaughter,  United  States  army,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Indian  war  of  1855-'56.  By  a  pi-ovlslon  ia  the  bill  the  people  of  the  countj 
were  authoiized  to  vote  for  a  n.ime  at  the  next  general  election,  (l857.)  At  such 
election  the  name  Kitsap  was  adopted  after  the  Indian  chief  whose  tribe  occu- 
pied considerable  portion  of  the  county,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ablt 
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of  the  leaders  of  tl:e  liostile  Indians.  The  county  may  be  described  as  the 
peninsula  between  Hood's  canal  and  Admiralty  inle^  including  Bainbtidge  and 
Blake's  islands,  ivith  50  miles  of  shore  line  upon  Hood's  canal  and  80  upon 
Admiralty  inlet.  No  portion  of  the  county  lies  further  from  navigable  water 
than  four  miles.  This  county  is  noted  for  its  cxteuHvo  lumbering  mills.  Port 
Madison  is  the  county  seat,  on  the  excellent  harbor  of  that  name.  Towns  and 
post  offices — Teekalet,  Seabeo,  Port  Orchard,  and  Port  Blakely. 

Roods. — Between  Port  Madison  and  Teekalet  the  portage  is  made  by  a  road 
nine  miles  in  length.  Port  Orchard  to  Seabec,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  is 
made  over  a  well-deflned  trail.  Water  transportation  ia  the  prevalent  method 
of  communication  between  the  settlers  themselves,  as  also  with  other  portions  of 
tlie  Territory. 

Klikitat. — Population,  300  ;  asa^sed  value  of  property,  $125,343 ;  ai-ea, 
1,850  square  miles;  number  of  a«res  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  p£ud,  6,778; 
established  by  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  December  20,  1859 ; 
county  seat,  Bockland.  The  Dalles  in  Oregon  is  the  post  office  for  this  whole 
region,  including  even  the  county  seat.  The  Yakima  Indian  i-eservation  and 
the  Simcoe  agency  are  located  in  this  county.  The-  Indian  industrial  school, 
nnder  management  of  Eev.  J.  H.  "Wilbur,  at  this  agency,  has  been  a  decided 
success. 

Lewis. — Population,550;  assessed  value  of  property, $268,095  ;  area,  1,580 
square  miles.  Established  by  the  Oregon  provisional  government  December 
21,  1845  ;  county  seat,  Claquato ;  towns  and  post  offices — Boisfort,  Cowlitz, 
Highland,  Newankum,  Saunders,  and  Skookum  Chuck. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  best  agrioultural  sections  west  of  the  Casca<Ie  ruoitn 
tains.  Thoroughly  watered  by  the  Ohehalia  and  Cowlitz  rivers  and  leveral  ot 
their  tributaries,  its  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  offer  great  inducement  to  settlement 

Roads. — The  territorial  road  and  mail  route  from  Olympiato  Monticello  lun^s 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  county.  A  second  territorial  moA,  ciossini; 
the  Sliooknm  Chuck  arid  Newankum  and  avoiding  the  Chehalis  river,  temunatoa 
at  the  old  Cowlitz  landing.  Boisfort  is  connected  with  Claquato  bv  a  giKwl 
wagon  road,  and  also  by  a  road  with  Mopah,  in  Pacific  county. 

Mason. — Population,  219  ;  assessed  value  of  property,  844,480 ;  area  1,000 
square  miles.  Organized  under  the  name  of  Sawamish  county  by  the  Washing 
ton  Territory  legidaturo,  March  13,  1854.  Name  changed  to  Mason,  January 
S,  1864,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mason,  deceased,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  by  efficiency  of  service,  and 
long  and  ably  its  actmg  governor.  County  seat,  Oakland.  Towns  and  post 
offices — Arkada,  Kamildiie,  Skokomish,  Sherwood's  mills,  and  Union  city.  A 
road  has  been  opened  from  Oakland,  near  the  head  of  Skookum  bay,  to  Olympia, 
which  is  used  for  driving  stock.  Water  communication,  by  the  sound  and  its 
several  bays,  is,  however,  the  usual  method,  and  in  the  present  location  of  settle- 
ments the  most  available. 

Pacific. — Population, 375;  assessed  value  of  property,$135,568;  area,  1,140. 
Established  by  Oregon  territorial  legislature  February  4,  1857.  This  ia  the 
southwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  its  great  specialty  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  bay.  It  is  noted 
for  its  oysters  and  fisheries.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  cement  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Knapp,  on  the  Columbia 
river,  about  two  milea  east  of  Chenook.  The  supply  of  roclc  is  inoxhanstible, 
Preparationa  are  made  to  supply  at  least  150  tons  per  month.  About  S30,000 
have  been  expended  in  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  county  aeat  of  Pacific  county  is  Oyatcrville.  Other  post  offices  and  towns — 
Willopah,Bruceport,  Chenook,  and  Pacific  City. 

Pierce. — Population,  860 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $508,806  50 ;  area, 
2,000  square  miles.     Organized  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon 
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Territorj-,  Deccmbei-  23,  1852.  In  this  county  is  located  tlie  mammoth  claim 
of  tbe  Pnget  8ouBd  Agrienltoral  Company  for  kinds  appnrteoant  to  Fort  Nis- 
qually,  called  the  Nisqually  claim.  About  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Steilacoom 
the  "United  States  fort  of  that  name  is  located.  From  this  point  commences  the 
military  road  to  Wallnla  (the  old  fort  Walla- Walla)  via  the  Naehess  pass  of 
the  Cascade  mountains,  opened  hy  the  people  of  Thurston  and  Pierce  counties 
in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $20,000  expended 
upon  it  in  1854,  by  Lieutenant  Richard  Arnold,  United  States  army.  A  general 
idea  of  the  line  of  this  road  will  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  table  of  distances 
measored  by  odometer  at  the  time  of  construction.  The  points  designated  gen- 
erally indicate  campa  where  tbo  "best  water  and  the  greatest  amount  of  wood  and 
grazing  may  be  obtained.  The  first  colunm  of  figures  indicate  the  distance 
from  point  to  point,  and  the  second  the  distance  from  Steilacoom  : 

Miles. 

ToPuyallup  liver 22J      22} 

rirst  crossing  of  Wbit©  rivet Sti      3]i 

Last  priurio  on  Will  te  river Hi      38 

Second  crossing  of  White  river ]l|      431 

Sixth  crossing  of  White  river SJ      55^ 

LftT6te 3i      59i 

First  crossing  of  Green  river 1|      6J4 

Bare  Prairie 9t      63i 

Last  crossing  Green  river  at  western  basoofmountaia lOi      7?! 

I'irst  prairie  on  aammit  of  mountain 3J      77^ 

Last  prairie  on  summit  of  mountain 2i      79} 

First  crossing  of  Naehess  river 5^      84) 

Crossing  of  PapattsaUy lOJ      ySJ 

Mouth  of  Bumping. 4^      39^ 

Last  crossing  of  Naehess  river - — llj    11 IJ 

Weoaas 10      ISIJ 

Where  road  leaves  Wenass  valley - -- 16      1in| 

First  crossing  of  Yakima  river 4      14 1| 

First  water  alter  leaving  Yakima  river ISJ    1593 

Second  water  afWr  leaving  Yakima  river 7}    J67 

Brackish  Spring ICJ    183i 

Great  Bend  of  the  Yakima ItfJ    203 

Near  mouth  of  Yakima 15i    Sil7^ 

Terminus  of  route,  opposite  Wallnla ITJ    234J 

The  road  from  Fort  Vancouver  passes  through  tins  county,  continuing  to  Fori 
Bellingham  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Territory,  thongh  not  travelled  beyonc 
Seattle.  From  Steilacoom  to  this  latter  point  the  maik  are  carried  tri-weekl} 
on  this  road.  The  settlements  scattered  tniongU  the  county  are  connected  witl 
each  other  by  good  roads  permeating  the  county,  and  communicating  also  with  tht 
farming  settlements'  of  Thurston  and  King  counties. 

The  county  seat  is  Steilacoom.  Post  offices — Frantlin,  Kisqnally,  and  Span 
away ;  the  former  named  being  the  post  office  of  the  flourishing  agricultura 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Puyallup.  Here,  also,  is  an  Indian  reservation 
at  which  are  concentrated  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  bead  of  Puget  sound. 

Skamamia. — Population,  270;  assessed  value  of  property,  $360,365;  area 
1,800  sijuai-e  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  legislative  assembly,  Temtory  of  Wash 
iugton,  March  9, 1854.  This  is  a  mountainous  section,  there  being  but  Uttli 
available  land  within  its  gj-eat  area  immediately  bordering  on  the  Colurabi; 
river.  The  width  of  the  county  embraces  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  range ;  ii 
it  are  the  great  cascades  of  the  Columbia,  the  gi^eat  gorge  made  by  the  vas 
aggregation  of  the  waters  of  the  upper  Colombia  and  its  innumerable  confluent 
and  tributaries  forcing  an  exit  through  this  great  mountain  chain.  Through  thi 
pass,  aiotmd  these  rapids  and  falls,  the  flrst  railroad  west  of  the  Eocky  moun 
tains  was  constructed  to  avoid  these  obstniotions  to  steamboat  navigation. 

Another  miatter  worthy  of  remembrance  connected  with  this  county  was  th 
passage  by  tlie  legislative  assembly  of  this  Territory  of  an  act  (January  14, 1865 
dismembering  this  county  and  dividing  its  territory  between  Clarke  and  KUkita 
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counties.  Congress  having  in  tho  organic  act  reserved  tiie  privilege  to  disprove 
fciTitonal  legislation,  annulled  said  law  of  the  assemWy  of  the  Territorv,  ( Juite 
29,  1866,)  and  rainatated  Skamania  county ;  the  only  instance  in  territonal  legis- 
lation in  which  Congress  has  intervened. 

Connty  seat  is  Cascades.  By  this  is  meant  Lower  Cascades ;  the  Upper  Cos- 
cades  is  the  only  other  town.  Both  are  the  termini  of  tlic  Cascade  railroad ;  hoth 
are  points  of  departure  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany plying  up  or  down  the  Columbia  river. 

Tho  narrow  stiip  of  land  over  which  the  railroad  passes  affords  bnt  little  room 
for  any  other  road.  There  is,  however,  a  military  road  from  Fort  Vancouver 
(called  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  tho  appropriation  for  its  constrnction, 
Columbia  City  barracks)  to  Fort  Dalles.  This  road  affords  land  communication 
between  the  Cascades  and  the  settlements  of  Clarke  county,  but  travel  by  the 
river  almost  the  nniversal  mode  of  communica.tion. 

SxonoinsH. — Population,  285 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  Sl69,0S8  86 ;  area, 
1,500  square  miles;  acres  under  cnltivation,  1,200;  organized  by  act  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  lo^slatare,  January  14,  1861.  This  county  is  noted  for  the 
pine  timber  which  skirts  its  numerons  streams,  whioh  are  resorted  to  by  logging 
camps.  These  camps  are  transitory  and  made  up  entirely  of  males,  and  hence 
the  great  preponderance  of  male  population.  Thia  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  at  different  periods  such  discrepancies  arise  in  attempted  estimates  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  county  seat  is  Snohomish  City;  Muckelteo  and  Tnlalip  (the  latter  the 
site  of  the  Indian  reser\'ation)  are  the  other  post  offices  in  this  county. 

Stevens. — Population,  550;  assessed  value  of  property,  $200,579;  ai'ea, 
S8,000  square  miles;  acres  under  cultivation,  2,500,  This  county  embraces 
over  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Territoiy,  lying  upon  both  sides  of  tlie  Columbia 
and  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  tho  Territory. 
On  the  29th  January,  1858,  tho  present  county  of  Stevens  and  the  tenitoiy 
included  within  the  county  of  Yakima  were  erected  into  a  county  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  Territory.  No  organization  being  effected  under  said  act  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  similar  law  Januaiy  27,  1862,  constituting  the  before  described 
territoiy  into  Spokane  connty.  On  the  20th  Januojy,  1863,  the  territoiy  east 
,of  the  Columbia  was  set  off  and  erected  into  a  separate  county,  and  named 
'Stevens  county  in  lionor  of  the  late  General  Isaan  I.  Stevens,  Washington's 
first  and  most  distinguished  governor.  January  19, 1864,  Stevens  and  Spokane 
counties  were  consolidated  and  the  name  of  Stevens  ascribed  to  tJie  united  tei-ri- 
tory.  To  attempt  a  description  of  this  large  and  interesting  i-egion,  would  be 
to  renew  the  notice  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane  plains,  the 
Grand  Coulee,  the  ColviUe  valley,  all  of  which  have  been  ostendedly  noticed 
in  the  preceding  geographic  memoir,  which  is  refen-ed  to  as  largely  applicable 
to  this  county. 

The  county  seat  is  Pinckney  City.  There  are  other  settlements  and  towns 
at  varioas  points,  but  it  alone  is  a  post  office. 

lloads. — Wagon  ix>ads  from  Walla-Walla  to  Colville;  from  White  Bluffs  to 
Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  the  Mullan  road ;  a  road  from  the  Dalles  through  the  Yakima 
valley,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Columbia,  to  Colville,  and  roads  connecting 
with  the  passes  of  the  Cascade  mountains  traverse  this  region,  and  are  much 
travelled  by  miners  and  pai-ties  driving  stock  into  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
Pen  d'Oreille  and  other  mining  regions. 

Thurston.— Population,  2,045;  assessed  value  of  property,  $770,622  75; 
area,  672  square  miles;  number  of  acres  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  82,582 ;  cattle, 
2,691 ;  sheep,  7,877;  hogs,  696.  Established  by  act  of  Oregon  territorial  gov- 
ernment, January  12,  1852.  County  seat,  Olympia,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Territory.  At  Tumwater,  in  this  county,  the  first  American  settlement  north 
of  the  Columbia  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1345. 
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Fast  Offices  and  Towns. — Beaver,  Ciiam.bor's  Prairie,  Coal  Bank,  Miami,  Grand 
Monnd,  and  Tumwater. 

Moods. — Olympia  being  the  Lead  of  Puget  sound,  water  communication  from 
the  northern  settlements,  Victoria  and  British  Columbia,  and  the  land  travel 
from  the  Colombia  liver  northward,  terminates  at  this  point.  Here,  then,  may 
be  said  to  start  the  great  thoroughfare  of  communication  between  the  sound  and 
Columbia  river,  terminating  at  Monticello,  where  steamboat  navigation  is  resumed. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  routes  witliin  this  county  southward  to  Skootum 
Chuck,  two  thence  to  the  Cowlitz  river — one  (the  militaiy  road)  continuing  down 
the  Cowlitz  to  Monticello ;  an  excellent  wagon  road  connects  with  Steilaeoom 
and  thence  to  Seattle.  This  county  is  admirably  adapted  for  roads,  and  the 
settlements  are  all  accesrfble  by  well  defined  and  good  roads. 

Wahkiakom. — Population,  C3 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $9,653  33 ;  area, 
225  squai-e  niil^.  Established  by  act  of  "Washington  legislature,  April  25, 1854. 
Cathlamette  is  the  county  seat,  and  post  office  for  the  whole  county.  This  county 
borders  on  the  Columbia  river  just  east  of  Pacific  county.  The  greatest  portion 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  confining  settlements  to  the  river  front.  The  timber 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  most  abundant,  but  agricultural  tracts  are  few  and 
not  extensive. 

Walla- Walla.— Population,  3,500 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  $1,763,816 ; 
iffea,  8,000  square  miles:  acres  of  land  on  which  taxes  are  paid,  21,152;  acres 
in  com,  2,307;  acres  in  wheat,  7,729;  acres  in  oats,  4,045;  acres  in  barley,  1,125; 
acresin  timothy,  568.  In  1866  the  yield  wasas  follows :  Wheat,  500,000  bushels; 
oats,  250,000  bushels;  barley,  200,000  bushels;  com,  150,000  bushels;  beans, 
170,000  pounds.  Sis  flouring  mills,  six  saw-mills,  two  planing  mQls,  two  dis- 
tilleries, one  founcby,  .'>2  threshing,  heading  and  reaping  machines. 

The  act  of  assembly  of  this  Territory  creating  this  county  passed  April  25, 
1854.  It  then  included  all  the  territory  between  the  Cascade  mountains  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  46th  and  49th  parallels,  excepting  thereout  a 
fraction  of  Skamania  and  the  county  of  Klikitat.  Settlers  were  scattered  through 
this  vast  region,  but  so  widely  apart  that  no  organization  was  at  the  time 
attempted.  The  Indian  war  of  lS55-'56  caused  many  to  abandon  the  region. 
At  its  close,  Colonel  Steptoe  issued,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarkable  lyrder, 
dated  Au^st  20,  1856,  that  "no  emigrant  or  other  white  person,  except  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  persons  having  ceded  rights  from  the  Indians,  will 
be  permitted  to  settle  or  remain  in  the  county."  This  emanated  fi-om  Major 
Gfenei'al  Wool,  then  commander  of  the  Pacific  military  department.  This  decree 
of  expatriation  and  forbidding  of  settlement  condnued  till  the  spring  of  1859, 
when  Major  Grier,  United  States  dragoons,  consented  that  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Wallar  Walla  might  bo  occupied  by  American  settlers.  Its  growth  and  progress 
dates  from  that  period,  and  it  is  now  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  county  in 
the  Territory. 

The  county  seat  is  the  city  of  Walla- Walla,  the  largest  town  in  Washington 
Territory.  Post  oflices — Coppei,  Mullan's  Bridge,  Toachet,  Wallula,  all  centres 
of  thriving  settlementg. 

Boads. — Wallula  (the  old  Port  Walla- Walla)  wae  the  point  where  tlie  great 
emigrant  route  coming  into  Oregon  struct  the  Columbia  river.  It  is  now  the 
eastern  terminus  of  usual  steam  navigation  on  the  Columbia,  though  occasional 
trips  at  favorable  stages  of  water  are  continued  as  far  as  Wliite  Bluffe.  In 
primeval  days  the  emigrants  continued  down  the  river  in  boats  or  on  a  road  along 
the  river  to  the  Dalles.  In  1853,  a  road  was  constracted  from  this  point,  or 
rather  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  via  Takima  vaUey  and  Nachess  Pass, 
to  Port  Steilaeoom,  on  Puget  sound.  A  good  wagon  road,  travelled  daily  by 
coaches,  connects  it  with  Walla-Walla  City,  30  miles  east.  During  the  past 
yeai-  a  road  { Wastuokna  wagon  road)  connects  it  with  the  forks  of  Mullan's  road 
and  the  wagon  road  from  Walla- Walla  to  Colville,  insuring  direct  communicar 
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tian  from  Wallala  to  Colville  or  Fort  Benton.  This  road  is  in  length  58  milea. 
The  distance  via  WaDorWalla,  from  Wallala  to  same  point,  was  100  miles. 

Walla- Walla  is  a  centre  from  ivhich  roads  diverge  in  all  dii'ections,  connect- 
ing the  settlements  of  the  county  with  each  other,  and  affording  i-outea  to  Fort 
Benton,  on  the  Missouri,  (by  MuUan's  military  road,)  to  J^ort  Colville,  Lewiaton, 
and  Boise,  to  Lake  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  to  the  rich  mining  regions  of  Montana. 

Whatcom. — Population,  244 ;  assessed  value  of  property,  SE42, 523  50;  area, 
4,300  square  miles ;  organized  by  act  of  Washington  legislature,  March  9, 1834. 
This  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Puget  Sound  conntira.  Within  is  Belllngliam 
bay,  the  ehores  of  which  are  so  noted  for  their  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  are  fully  noticed  in  an  article  upon  the  coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

County  seat,  Whatcom ;  post  offices,  San  Juan,  on  the  disputed  island  of  that 

Yakima. — Population,  125;  assessed  value  of  property,  $68,676  28;  area, 
7,000  square  miles;  organized  under  act  of  assembly  of  Washington  legislature, 
Jiinuary  21,  1865.  It  embmcea  the  Yakima  valley  proper  lying  between  the 
Wenacliee  river  and  the  noi-thern  boundary  of  Klikitat  county.  This  and  the 
neigliboring  valleys,  passing  under  tlie  general  cognomen  of  the  Yakima  country, 
are  the  best  stock  raising  region  in  the  Territory ;  fine  soil,  excellent  grass,  and 
mild  winters,  with  occasional  very  short  feeding  seasons,  never  exceeding  between 
one  and  two  months.  Several  extensive  stock  ranches  are  already  commenced, 
and  large  bands  of  cattle  are  owned  in  this  valley.  The  county  seat  is  on  Colonel 
Tliorp'e  claim  on  the  Yakima,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atahnam,  and  not  far  from 
tlie  old  Catholic  mission.  Thirty-five  miles  above,  at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  is  the  Kitatash  valley,  40  miles  in  length  and  15  in  width,  well 
watered  by  the  Yakima  and  its  tributaries,  abundantly  though  not  heavily  tun- 
bered,  and  of  excellent  soil.  The  new  road  opened  the  past  season  from  Seattle 
through  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  i-uns  through  this  valley,  jobs  the  Nachess  mili- 
tary I'oatl  at  Thoip's,  and  as  one  road  they  continue  to  Wallula.    The  road  from 

the  Dalles,  Oi"egon,  to  ihe  W^nachee,  Pen  d'Oreille,  and  mines  of  the  u 

Colombia,  crosses  the  Yakima  river  about  25  miles  below  Thorp's,  and  j 
tlii'ongh  the  whole  bj-eadth  of  this  county. 

The  post  office  for  the  county  is  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  from  which  it  is  si . 
by  the  Columbia  river,  the  width  of  Klikitat  county,  the  Sinicoe  mountains,  and 
the  Yakima  river,  A  county  cont^ning  200  inhabitants,  with  more  induce- 
ments for  immediate  settlement  than  almost  any  portion  of  tlie  Territory  in  con- 
sequence of  mineral  resources,  rich  agricultural  tracts,  and  salubrious  elimat«, 
ought  to  have  one  post  ofiice  and  one  post  route. 


SECTIOS    II. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river  from  tho  Dalles  tho  countiy  is  broken 
and  hilly  to  the  Klikitat  liver,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia  above  the 
Dalles.  In  the  Klikitat  valley  there  is  considerable  farming,  and  a  large 
amount  of  grazing  land,  with  small  patches  of  pines  and  fir.  The  Cascade 
range  of  mountains  is  well  supplied  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  except  the  highest 
peaks,  as  Mount  Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  Banier,  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  consequently  are  entirely  barren. 

Along  the  toot  of  the  mountains  from  the  Dalles  to  tho  Naehess,  tho  whole 
countiy  is  volcanic,  with  no  minerals  of  value.  On  the  head  of  the  South  Pork 
of  Yakima  river  a  congloraei-ate  is  found,  composed  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  with  small  masses  of  quartz.    When  this  has  been  disin-  -. 
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tcgrated  a  trace  of  gold  Las  been  found.  To  the  nortli  of  tlie  Nachcss  quartz 
Teins  exist,  Ijnt  tliey  are  generally  email  and  baTOn,  ttoUl  is  rarely,  tLough 
occasionally  found  in  them.  Further  north,  near  lake  Chelan,  some  diggings  have 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  did  not  pay  wages. 

Ort  the  Columbia  river,  above  Priest  rapids,  a  number  of  the  bats  paid  fair 
wages  for  a  short  time.  The  gold  was  very  fine,  and  had  evidently  been  moved 
a  long  distance  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Tlio  eastern  slopo  of  the  Cascade 
range  in  this  Territory  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  prospectod  for  gold.  Except 
in  the  instances  before  mentioned,  none  Las  been  found.  There  is  a  large  amonnt 
of  good  grazing  and  ferraing  lands,  but  no  mining.  In  the  northeastern  portions 
of  the  Territoty,  about  Fort  Colville,  mines  Lave  been  worked,  though  not 
profitably.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Kocky  niouuttuns,  doubtless  good  mines 
will  yet  be  found. 

Coal. — The  appearance  of  veins  and  outcroppings  of  coal  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  indicates  its  very  general 
distribution  and  inexhaustivc  supply.  It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon 
streams  emptying  directly  into  the  Pacific;  it  appeai^  at  Clallaiii  bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fnoa;  following  round  our  inland  sea,  we  find  it  in  exhausUess 
fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  8to-ln-aua-mali,  and  at  Bellingham  bay,  in 
the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at  intemiediat«  sections  within  an  area  bounded  by 
the  above  designated  points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  theChehalis, 
and  on  the  Dwamish,  Black,  and  Green  rivers  attests  its  thorough  and  univer- 
sal difiusing;  the  continuity  of  the  strata  thi-ough  this  whole  region. 

George  GJbbs,  favorably  known  to  tlie  scientific  world,  and  highly  regai'ded  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  his  adopted  Tewitory,  thus  alludes  to  the  universality  of 
coal  indications : 

The  wlioJe  of  this  formation  Las  been  considered  by  gcologisis  as  tertiary,  and  the  coal 
as  not  belonging  to  the  true  coal.  Be  tliis  a9  it  may,  its  value  for  economical  purpose  is 
unquestionable.  Even  that  on  the  Comlilz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  though  inferior  lo  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Dwamish  nnd  Bellingham  hay  mines,  was  abandoned  only  from  its  not  being 
accessible  to  tide- water. 

A  singnlaT  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  snbject  has  been  noticed  at  the  southern 
Olid  of  Whidby's  island.  A  crevice  in  the  earth  exists  there,  from  which  smoke  constantly 
ascends,  rising  undonbteitlj  from  the  burning  of  a  bed  of  coal  or  lignite  beneath.  The  clay 
around  its  edge  ia  said  to  be  bakeil  of  a  brick  red.  It  hns  been  huiniug  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  is  popularly  called  a  volcano. 

No  eclentific  exploration  wliatevor  lias  been  made  of  this  region,  nor  even  such  en  esrnmi- 
nation  of  particular  beds  a£  to  justify  any  opinion  respecting  their  value.  Such  e^cperiments 
as  have  been  tried  indicate  that  for  steaming  purposes  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good, 
but  to  what  extent  the  beds  can  bo  worked  is  not  settled.  They  appear  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  most  of  them  not  above  the  high  tides  of  winter,  and  it  would  seem  Ibat  they  dip 
slightly  in  shore,  as  well  as  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  From  the  appeaiance  of  aptunied 
edges  of  sandstone  between  high  and  low-wator  m.irk,  it  is  coniectared  that  the  coal  extends 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and  that  to  the  north  of  It  it  will  be  perhaps  found  in  phwe 
and  in  the  natural  position  of  the  slicita.  The  formation  commences  at  Ibe  Columbia  river, 
where  lignite  or  brown  coal  is  found  in  thin  seams,  and  extends  continuously  northward  to  a 
great  distance,  tbe  quality  of  the  coal  improving  in  that  direction. 

Bellingham  Bay  Mikes. — These  mines  are  located  in  the  extreme  north  of 
the  Territory,  and  have  already  acquired  a  wide-spread  reputation,  not  only  for 
their  extent,  but  also  for  the  quality  of  the  coal.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  Captain 
Wil^am  Pattle,  then  enMged  upon  a  contract  to  fimiish  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany with  timber  from  Lopez  island,  crossed  over  to  the  shore  of  Bellingham 
bay  in  search  of  suitable  trees  for  his  purpose ;  while  walking  along  the  beach, 
he  observed  several  seams  of  coal.  Himself  and  two  parties  workmg  with  him 
(Messrs.  Morrison  and  Thomas)  each  immediately  located  adjoining  claims  of 
160  acres,  fronting  upon  the  bay,  under  the  provisions  of  the  donation  law,  then 
in  force  in  this  Territory,  The  northemmost  one  was  taken  by  Pattle;  it  is 
next  south  of  the  claim  on  which  the  present  town  of  Sehomc  is  erected;  the 
other  claims  were  taken  in  the  order  named. 
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Slessrs.  Pattle,  Moirison  &  Thomas  leased  tliese  claims  to  a  San  Francisco 
company,  who  sent  Captiun  William  A,  Howard  (now  of  tlie  United  States 
mvenuo  service  on  daty  at  Sitka)  to  the  l>ay  as  superintendent.  A  vein  was 
opened  on  the  "  Morrison  claim,"  called  the  "  Ma-moosie  mine,"  from  which  a  cargo 
of  150  tons  was  talren  out,  when  the  entei-prise  was  abandoned,  George  Gibl)s, 
esq.,  the  geologist  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Explo- 
ration, thus  speaks  of  it,  March  1,  1854  : 

The  eeam  which  had  been  most  worked,  that  known  as  the  Ma-moosie  mine,  was  altogether 
eight  feet  through,  but  divided  by  three  feet  of  clay  and  slate,  leaving  only  an  equa,l  uniouHD 
or  workable  coai.  A  drift  had  been  carried  in  about  175  feet,  the  quality  improving  somewhat. 
About  150  tons  only  had  been  got  out,  which  WG.a  mostly  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  "Pattle  claim"  has  upon  it  a  vein  11  feet  thick.  No  attempts,  however, 
have  been  ma4e  to  develop  it,  except  that  Captain  Pattle  himself  took  out  by 
hand  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The  claim  now  belongs  to  R«nben  L.  Doyle,  esq., 
of  Whidby's  island.  The  ''  Thomas  claim"  is  settled  upon  by  Daniel  W.  Harris, 
who  has  occupied  it  since  its  abandonment  by  Thomas.  In  it  are  two  seams 
visible  from  the  beach.     No  real  attempt  at  work  has  ever  been  done  upon  this 

In  1860,  Morrison  sold  his  clium  to  Charles  E.  Kiclianls,  esq.,  (to  whom  as 
assignee  the  United  States  government  issued  patent  in  1866.)  In  1860,  Mr. 
Eichards  associated  with  him  several  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  the  Union 
Coal  Company,  They  opened  a  vein  and  sunk  a  shaft  about  100  feet.  The 
vein  worked  was  but  two  feet  in  thickness,  altliongh  there  was  another  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  upon  the  claim.  That  company  took  out  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  an  aggregate  of  about  2,500  tons.  This  clsum  has  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  company  in  New  York,  who  propose  the  present  fall  to  commence  a 
thorough  system  of  operations. 

Tlie  mine  of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company  is  the  mine  upon  which  the  repu- 
tation of  this  whole  re^on  has  heretofore  depended.  It  is  situate  between  tlie 
towns  of  Schome  and  ^Vhatcom,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  north 
and  cast  of  Pattle's  discovery.  The  vein  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  blowing 
down  of  a  large  tree.  Claims  were  at  once  taken  by  the  discoverers,  Messrs. 
Broivn  and  Hewitt,  in  the  fall  of  1853.  Late  that  tall  several  gentlemen  of 
San  Francisco  formed  the  Bellingham  Bay  Company,  and  sent  Captain  W.  H. 
i'auntleroy  and  Calhoun  Benham,  esq.,  to  examine  the  mines.  They  purchased 
the  two  claims  for  $18,000.  Colonel  E.  C.  Fitzhugh,  afterwards  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  Territory,  was  for  several  years  the  saperintendent,  and  up 
to  1860  the  shipment  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  averaged  about  500  tons  per  year. 
In  ISCO  the  old  Bellingham  Bay  Company  leased  these  mines  to  Moody  and 
Sinclair,  granting  to  the  lessees  the  privilege  of  taking  out  1,000  tons  per  month. 
But  the  yield  exceeded  that  quantity;  their  exportation  the  first  year  amounted 
to  not  less  than  15,000  tons,  which  gradually  inci'eased  each  subsequent  year. 
In  1866  the  present  management  commenced,  with  Colonel  A.  Hayward,  the 
modem  Croesus,  holding  the  controling  interest.  E.  E.  Myers,  esq.,  is  resident 
superintendent.  The  delays  in  the  fall  of  1866,  incident  to  the  change  of  man- 
agers, caused  a  suspension  of  active  mining  operations.  By  the  time  matters 
were  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  mine  took  fire,  the  extinguishment  of  which  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  mining  till  June,  1867.  Indeed,  now  (September  1) 
the  lower  gallery  is  not  yet  completely  pumped  out.  This  company  own  about 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  compact  form,  and  have  expended  in  improvements  not 
loss  than  $100,000.  The  shaft  is  about  500  feet  deep,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  decreasing  as  you  descend ;  the  first  gallery  300  feet  down,  and  the  one 
now  being  worked  extends  some  600  yards.  Tlio  lower  gallery,  which  is  still 
being  pumped  out,  (though  in  it  operations  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not  already. 
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renewed,)  lias  been  worked  to  the  distance  of  600  yards.  It  is  in  contemplation 
this  fall  to  widen  the  slope  to  admit  a  double  track,  enabling  the  simultaneous 
descent  and  ascent  of  cars  into  and  from  tho  mino.  About  100  tons  per  day  are 
now  being  taken  out,  but  arraneementa  are  in  progress  by  which  the  daily  yield 
will  be  increased  to  400  tons.  The  present  cost  per  ton  to  put  on  shipboard  ia 
about  $3.  Practical  miners  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  claim  was  worked 
fui'ther  from  the  beach  tliere  would  be  less  siate,  the  coal  would  be  clearer,  and 
the  expense  per  ton  could  be  materially  reduced  by  the  cleaning  process  being 
rendered  unnecessary. 

Sir.  John  Hewston,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  leading  chemist, 
analyzed  this  coal  in  October,  1858.     The  following  is  his  report: 

Specific  gravity 1.309 

Waler  (hygroscopic) 5. 00  per  cenL 

Dry  coal 94.40 

Tiie  dry  coal  consists  of— 

Carbon 74.41 

Hydrogen 4.03 

Oxygon,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur 17.01 

AahoB(i-ed) 3.35 

100. 00 

Amount  of  coke  procured 62. 60  per  cent. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  tie  analysis  of  various  eamplea  of  Welsh,  Newcastle,  and  Scotch 
coals,  with  which  it  will  bo  seen  the  analysis  of  the  sample  from  Beliingham  bay  c< 
very  favorably : 
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Stolu-aua-mah  CoAt. — This  esista  in  workable  seams,  but  at  present 
seems  inaccessible  to  market.  A  specimen  was  sent  by  Commodore  0.  "W. 
Skinner,  United  States  navy,  to  Professor  Walter  It.  Johnson  I'or  analysis. 
Thai  distinguislied  cbemist  thus  speaks  of  it : 

It  aeems  to  be  one  of  tlio  finest  American  coals  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  a  speciSc 
gravity  of  1.315,  and  will  weigh,  in  llie  lucrctiantable  state,  from  51  to  55  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  according  to  size  of  lumps,  and  wilt  require  on  board  a  steamer  about  4^^  feet  of  space 
to  stow  one  grass  ton.  It  is  of  brilliant  lustre,  wholly  free  from  linbilitj  to  soil.  It  is  com- 
posed of — 

Volatile  matter 40,36 

Fixed  carbon — 5G.  84 

Eartby  matter 2.80 


0  coke  bums  with  a  bilgbt  glow,  and  leaves 


light 


After  the  luminous  flame  cease 
brick  red,  oi  salmon-colored  ash. 

In  coking,  the  coal  scarcely  increases  in  bulk,  has  no  tendency  to  agglutinale,  and  conse- 
quently preserves  an  open  fire,  burning  freely,  and  does  not  cover  itself  with  ashes  to  such  a 
degree  as  materially  to  obstrui^t  ihe  combustion.  I  suspect  the  specimen  sent  to  have  been 
taken  from  near  the  outcrop  of  the  bed.  If  so,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  when  pur- 
sued under  f^reater  coveriug,  tbe  amount  of  illumioating  gas  given  out  will  be  t^ater  than 
was  shown  by  this  specimen.  Tbe  coal  seems  to  be  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  The  ratio  of 
its  fixed  (o  its  volatile  combustible  matter  is  1.4  to  T,  and,  under  a  well-cons tructei!  boiler, 
ought  to  produce  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds  of  steam  from  212°  to 
one  pound  of  coal  burned. 

The  Skookum  Chock  Coal  Fields. — The  late  Dr.  R.  H.  Eigelow,  who 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  coal,  and  al'Lerwai'ds  opened  a  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seattle,  made  an  examination  of  these  veins.  Ho  thus  desciibes  the 
geological  position  of  the  coal : 

Besting  upon  argillaceous  and  sandstone  sbaic,  overlaid  by  new  rod  saniJstone,  averagiuff 
(sandstone  ani  earth}  30  to  60  feet  thick,  interspersed  with  ochre,  red  chalk,  and  a  gra:;ish- 
brown  clay — aueh  as  is  used  in  Europe  for  making  fire-brick — Ihe  average  thiehnoBS  of  the 
coal  strata  beiug  from  four  to  nine  ieet.  The  coal,  when  ignited,  retains  a  fiamo  of  the 
greatest  fervency,  leaves  no  cinder,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  subst*nees. 

Clallam  Bay  Mine,  sometimeB  called  the  Thorndiko  mine,  after  its  tjis- 
coverer,  Captain  J.  K.  Thomdike,  formerly  of  Port  Ludlow,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  about  midway  between  Pillar  bay  and 
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Clallam  bay,  23  miles  east  of  Capo  Flattery.     Captain  Thomdike  tlius  describes 
his  discovery ; 

The  height  of  the  mouutain  is  from  1,000  to  1,900  feet ;  the  formation  is  sandstone.  Six 
leads  of  coal,  ranging  in  thickness  from  one  U>  three  feet,  dip  10  degrees,  disMnce  between 
coal  leads  ranging  from  ISJ  to  100  feet.  From  high- water  mark,  30  feet;  to  lo w- water marli, 
150  feet.    From  coal  leaAa  to  five  fathoms'  water,  ahout  600  feet. 

An  officer  on  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts  thus  speaks  of  the 
character  of  this  coal : 

I  find  it  superior  to  any  coal  I  have  seen  on  fbU  coast,  with  one  exception — that  is  its 
rapidity  of  combustion.  It  leaves  about  five  per  cent,  of  clinker,  which,  with  proper  tools, 
can  easily  be  removed  from  the  grates.  The  weight  is  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  deposits, 
including  clinker,  about  30  per  cent,  by  measure.  It  compares  with  Cumberland  coal  for 
weight  against  equal  bulk  as  H  to  10  ;  evaporative  efficiency,  G  to  10. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  coal  by  Profeasora  J.  II,  Alexander  and 
Campbell  Morfitt  eshibits  the  following  result : 

Specific  gravity,  at  62=  Fahrenheit - 1.316 

Carbon,  volatile  and  flsed 0.60272 

Hydrogen 0.06778 

Sulphur,  volatile 0,03403 

Oivgen,  nitrogen 0.12048 

Ash 0.08500 

:,  00000 

This  mine  is  now  being  worked  under  the  auspices  of  a  California  company, 
and  but  recently  a  cargo  of  450  tons  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  great 
drawback  here  is  the  absence  of  any  harbor  or  good  anchorage.* 

Seattle  Mine. — The  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho 
flonrishing  town  of  Seattle  are  now  commanding  great  attention.  The  earliest 
attempted  development  was  in  1854,  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bigelow  mine, 
on  Black  river,  about  10  miles  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  line.  Thia  mitie  is 
accessible  by  hght-draught  steamers  to  within  several  hundred  feet.  It  was 
recently  purchased  by  S.  B.  Hinds  and  Company,  an  enterprising  firm  at  Seattle, 
who  have  commenced  active  operations  towards  its  development.  All  work  upon 
it  had  been  suspended  for  years  before  the  death  of  its  original  owners,  Dr.  R. 
H.  Bigelow.  A  shaft  is  being  sunk,  which  will  reach  the  coal  at  the  depth  of 
70  feet,  from  the  mouth  of  which,  by  a  chute,  the  coal  can  be  directly  laden  into 
scows  or  barges.  The  vein  at  the  croppings  is  23  feet  thick,  mostly  clean,  pure 
coal,  mixed  with  dirt  on  the  sides,  but  to  ^1  appearances  free  from  slate  or  sul- 
phur. Ko  analysis  has  been  made,  but  smiths  who  have  used  it  pronounce  it 
superior,  for  their  purposes,  to  any  coa!  obtainable  on  this  coast,  though  inferior 
to  the  Cumberland.  It  bums  up  very  clean,  leaving  nothing  but  a  clear  white 
ash,  with  no  clinkers. 

Lake  Washisgton  Coal  Fields. — These  mines,  which  are  now  attracting 
BO  much  interest,  are  situated  from  two  to  three  miles  east  of  Lake  Washington, 
and  are  distant  from  Seattle  in  a  direct  southeast  line  eight  or  nine  miles.  Coal 
of  the  same  character  is  also  found  in  the  Squak  valley,  some  three  or  four  miles 
southeast  of  Lake  Washington  j  in  fact,  through  this  whole  region,  for  some  miles 
distant.  By  some  these  seams  are  regai'ded  as  continuous.  Bat  the  country  lying 
between  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  it  may  bo  found  that  the  basins  are 
separate,  thoii^  without  doubt,  they  wei^e  originally  the  same  deposit.    The 

"  Geoi^  Davidson,  esq..,  in  his  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thns  describes  this  bay : 
"  The  shore-line  is  nearly  straight,  bluff,  and  bordered  by  rocks,  with  an  occasional  stretch 
of  sandy  bench.  The  bay  is  at  the  western  termination  of  a  high,  bold,  wooded  ridge,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  shore,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  water-face,  and  falling  away  rapidly 
inshore.  This  easily  recognised  ridge  is  ahout  1,000  feet  high  and  seven  miles  long.  The 
water  along  the  face  of  this  ridge  is  very  dopp,  and  the  bottom  rocky  and  irregular.  *  •  * 
Off  the  mine,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length,  a  depth  of  35  iathoms  is  found,  with  a 
ewell  upon  the  rocks  sufGcient  to  destroy  any  boat  loading  there." 
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Rev.  George  F.  WWtwortli,  a  gentlenrnn  of  scientific  ciJture,  wtose  judgment  ia 
entitled  to  great  respect,  thus  speaks  of  these  mines : 

The  cod  is  found  in  vthM  I  Uke  to  be  (be  tcrtiarj  fonnatian.  It  is  not  as  solid  as  the 
Cumberland  coal,  nor  is  it  of  tbe  same  specific  gravity;  but  it  sbould  be  borne  in  mindtbat 
all  the  coal  aa  jet  taken  out  is  little  better  than  niero  outcroppia^s.  Some  of  the  very  first 
coal  taken  out,  upon  being  tested,  was  found  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.173,  while  Biiiiilar 
samples  from  the  Nanaino  at  the  time  of  its  opening  were  1.04.  The  later  coal,  from  tbe 
deep  of  the  seam  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  1.35.  A  similar  iucrease  may  bo  expected  as 
this  coal  ia  more  deeply  worked.  It  is  remarkably  clean,  is  a  jet  black,  and  as  we  advance 
along  the  seam  is  becoming  much  harder.  Some  of  it  seems  to  be  nearly  as  hard  us  anthra- 
cite. It  bums  with  a  clear  flame,  does  not  omit  the  black  smoke  so  common  to  other  coals 
on  the  coast,  and  so  far  as  tried  it  is  pronounced  superior  for  purposes  of  steam.  Its  heating 
power  seems  to  be  very  great.  It  burns  up  thoroughly,  making  no  clinker,  und  leaving  a 
very  small  proportion  of  ashes. 

Competent  engineers,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  these  waters  and  in  fonml- 
lies  connected  with  our  large  mills,  speak  of  this  coal  as  "kindling  quickly, 
burning  freely  and  clean,  emitting  a  strong  heat,  making  little  or  no  clinkers, 
and  leaving  about  10  per  cent,  in  ashes."  One  of  them,  an  old  engineer,  says  : 
''  For  steaming  I  prefer  it  to  any  coal  I  have  as  yet  tried  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Two  companies  have  been  incoi'poratod  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  mines. 
The  first,  called  the  "Coal  Creek  Road  Company,"  derive  their  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  the  legislative  assembly,  with  right  of  way  to  build  a  rail  or  tram- 
road  from  their  mine  npon  Coal  creek  along  its  bank  to  where  it  empties  into 
Lake  Washington,  (distance  three  miles.)  The  capital  stock,  in  shares  of  $300 
each,  may  bo  increased  from  $5,000  to  $500,000.  The  mine  of  this  company  is 
on  a  quarter  section  of  land,  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  Seattle  about  eight  miles. 
The  Lake  Washington  Coal  Company,  incorporated  under  the  general  incorpo- 
ration law  of  the  Territory,  own  three  quarter  sections,  adjoining  tbe  claim  of 
the  Coal  Creek  Company.  Capital  stock  $500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each. 

Mr.  Whitworth's  description  of  the  mines  of  the  latter  company  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  all  these  mines.    He  says : 

We  bave  fonr  scams  of  coal,  but  have  only  opened  two  of  them  at  a  point  where  they  crop 
out  on  tbe  creek,  and  have  only  penetrated  tbem  on  a  level  from  30  to  50  feet  from  the 
entrance.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  there  is  very  little  lying  above  where  wo  have  worked, 
hence  no  great  amount  of  pressure,  but  with  every  seam  we  have  a  good  floor,  and  covering 
of  sandstone.  They  all  dip  at  the  same  angle  3S'^  bitrard  the  north,  and  their  general  dlrec- 
lion  is  from  east  to  west.  The  seams  we  are  working  would  be  counted  as  the  second  and 
fourth  in  the  series,  tbe  latter  being  the  furthest  down  the  creek,  but  is  the  highest  in  the 
strata,  and  conaoquectlj  the  latest  in  formation.  This  seam  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  but 
has  from  one  to  two  foot  of  slate  or  fire-clay,  which  separates  quite  freely  from  the  coal  in  the 
process  of  mining,  leaving  about  five  feet  of  pure  coal.  Seam  No.  3  is  about  10  feet  thick, 
and  has  only  one  or  two  thin  streaks  of  clay  of  about  half  an  inch  tbicJt,  which  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  coal  in  mining,  giving  over  nine  feet  of  pure  coal  to  the  scam.  The  coal  in 
each  scam  is  very  similar,  but  that  in  No.  2  is  deemed  tho  better.  The  other  seams  have  not, 
been  worked,  hut  jud^ng  from  fbe  outcrop  are  similar  both  in  size  and  quality  to  the  other 
two.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  when  we  get  to  work  at  scatnNo.  1,  whichis  geo- 
logically GOO  feet  below  the  others,  it  will  ho  found  really  superior  to  any  of  them. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  tho  character  of  coal  as  it  is  found  in 
several  localities  remote  from  each  other.  That  there  is  good  coal  universally 
diffiised,  in  quantities  inexhaustible  and  generally  accessible  for  transportation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Capital  and  energy  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  develop 
these  boundless  sources  of  wealth.  Nature  has  made  the  Territory  the  "Penn- 
sylvania" of  the  Pacific,  Possessed  of  such  a  resource,  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  discouragement  as  to  the  futiffe  prominence,  wealth,  and  impoitanco  of  tho 
Territory  of  Washington. 

Ship-buildikg. — Mr,  Joseph  Oushman,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Olym- 
pia,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data  in  reference  to  the  resources  of  Pnget 
sound : 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  all  the  ship-building  on  the  Pacific 
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coast  will  be  done  on  the  ehoi-es  of  Puget  sound.  No  other  place  Las  the  Bams 
natural  advantawes  for  building  either  sail  or  steam  vessels.  I'rom  the  Cascade 
range  to  tlte  Pacific,  comprising  about  one-half  of  Washington  Tenitory,  the 
surface  is  densely  covered  with  the  finest  forest  growth  in  the  world ;  some  of 
the  trees,  strsught  as  an  arrow,  are  400  feet  in  height,  and  14  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  Varieties  of  the  fir  predominate,  interspersed  with  spruce, 
hemlock,  tamarack,  white  cedar,  maple,  ash,  white  oak,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  white  pine. 

The  yellow  fir  (abicr  SouglasiiJ  is  a  tree  peculiar  to  the  north  Pacific  coast 
from  the  42d  parallel  to  Alaska,  and  is  only  found  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
north  of  the  boundary  of  49°.  Tbisisprindpally  the  timberused  at  the  saw-mills 
on  the  sound,  and  is  both  strong  and  durable ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  strongest  timber 
on  the  coast,  both  in  perpendicular  pressure  and  horizontal  strain.*  It  is  dura- 
ble for  ship  frames,  decks,  outaide  plank,  and  spars,  and  will  hold  fostflring  het^ 
tcr  and  longer  than  the  common  acidulous  oak.  The  abundance  of  timber,  coal, 
water-power,  and  b^on  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  navigable  waters,  together  with  fine 
harbors,  large  saw-mills,  temperate  climate,  and  natural  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing cordage,  all  cleai-ly  indicate  that  the  Puget  sound  country  will  soon  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  ship-building.  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  island 
can  be  the  only  possible  rivals  on  this  coast,  and  their  vessels  can  only  freight 
coastwise  in  British  ports.  Their  facilities  for  ahip-building  may  be  a  goodargu- 
ment  for  annexation,  but  not  proper  to  discourse  here.  On  the  waters  south  of 
Port  Townsend,  what  is  generally  called  Puget  sound,  probably  about  50  sea- 
going vessels  have  thus  far  been  built.  Some  of  them  aro  fine  steamers.  Several 
schooners  are  now  on  the  stocks,  to  be  launched  this  autumn.  Some  10  or  12  ves- 
sels will  be  built  the  nest  year,  including  two  or  three  barks  for  the  San  Francisco 
lumber  trade.  Four  or  five  hundred  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each, 
will  he  wanted  for  the  northern  cod  fisheries;  say  30  or  40  ships  for  the  northern 
whaling  fleet,  and  30  or  40  more  ships  for  the  coal  and  lumber  trade  from  the 
sound.  Kowhere  can  these  vessels  be  built  so  cheaply  as  where  the  timber  costs 
a  mere  nothing,  and  where  all  other  natural  facilities  exist.  Capital  only  is 
w'anted,  and  that  will  naturally  seek  its  own  best  interests  j  skilled  labor  also 
will  seek  its  own  reward ;  bo  that  it  is  hazarding  little  to  predict  that  ship-build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  Washington  Territory, 

PtTGEX  Sound  and  the  Noethbkk  Fisheries. — Prominent  among  the 
resources  of  the  Puget  sound  country  is  the  building  of  fishing  schooners  and 
nsing  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  noith  Pacific,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can coasts,  and  also  around  the  intervening  islands,  are  known  to  be  numerous, 
and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  increase  with  the  supply.  Five  hundred 
schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  employing  S,000  men,  engaged 
in  the  fidiing  business,  with  more  than  ordinary  fisherman's  luck,  would  not 
over  supply  the  Pacific  market.  San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  whole- 
sale eentie  of  trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fieet,  Hongkong  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  and  all  porte  south 
to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codfish  via  the  Horn  will  no  longer  be  a  marketable 
article  in  San  Francisco.  The  Atlantic  cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French, 
number  some  3,000  vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men ;  yet  the  price  of 

*  Experiments  made  bj  tha  French  authorities  in  the  imperial  dock-yard  at  Tonlou  (see 
Forbes  s  Vimcouier's  Island,  p.  G3,  and  appemlix  to  same,  p.  14}  show  that  masts  from 
VaacouTer'a  island  are  superior  lo  the  best  class  of  Eiga  spars.  The  report  of  the  French 
engineers,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  masts  and  spars  of  Puget  souat!,  says :  "  The 
principal  quality  of  these  woods  is  a  flexibility  and  tenacity  of  fibre  rarely  met  with  in  trees  so 
aged ;  they  may  be  bent  and  twieted  several  times  in  contrary  directions  without  breaking," 
and  possess  other  rare  qualities,  such  as  "  exceptional  dimensions,  strength,  lightness,  absence 
of  knots,  &c." 
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<1ry  and  pickled  fisli  has  teen  gradually  risingforthe  last  15  years,  and  thia,  too, 
under  the  bounty  act  of  Congress  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  main  eastern  cod-fishing  fleet  lies  at  anchor  in  the  et«mal  fogs  of  the 
Grand  banks,  in  the  track  of  nearly  all  vessels  ranning  between  the  eastern  States 
and  Europe.  Owing  to  collisions  and  stormy  seas  on  a  rock-boand  coast,  and 
various  other  causes,  the  eastern  fishing  business  is  fai-  more  perilous  to  life  than 
either  the  whaling  or  merchant  ser\-ice.  It  is  not  so  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
Pacific.  Storms  there  are  unfi-equent  during  the  fishing  season,  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  climate  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  on  the  eastern  coast 
10  degrees  further  south. 

Puget  sound  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  halibut 
fisheries  at  tho  north.  No  other  locality  exc«pt  Vancouver's  island  has  similar 
advantages,  and  their  fish  wonld  be  subject  to  heavy  duties  in  American  ports. 

With  no  rivaby  from  tho  east  or  elsewhere ;  with  abundance  of  fish,  unfrequent 
storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  climate  to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt 
by  tie  cargo  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  an 
outfit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the 
centre  of  the  great  fishery  of  the  north  Pacific.  The  sonnd  waters  are  full  of 
clams  and  smSl  fish  for  bait.  Good  ship  timber  can  bo  had  near  the  shores  for 
the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 

Situated  only  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  b^t  fishing  grounds,  the  sound  must 
become  the  msun  depot  of  business.  Pish  cannot  be  properly  dried  and  cured 
either  in  Russian  America  or  California;  tho  climate  of  the  former  being  change- 
able and  too  damp,  and  the  latter  too  hot  and  dry.  There  is  a  large  population 
of  Fish  Indians*  both  on  the  sound  and  in  Russian  America,  or  Alaslca,  who  wUl 
mate  good  sailors  and  fishermen. 

Finally,  die  market  is  extensive  and  highly  remunerative.  What  more  could 
be  desired  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business?  Fishermen  make  good 
sailors;  the  cabin  of  the  fishing  smack  is  tlie  school-house  of  the  ocean.  The 
full  development  of  this  important  branch  of  industry  \vill  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  sound  country,  to  the  whole  coast,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  great  means  of  offence  and  defence  during  a  war  with  any  mari- 
time nation, 

*  What  Mr.  Forbes  saya  in  rcferaace  to  tho  fislierics  of  Vancouver's  island  ia  geuerally 
appliep.ble  on  this  coast.  The  business  of  Cshlug  forms  "an  exGcptional  case  aa  regards 
Indian  tabor,  for  in  such  an  occupation  as  this  the  natives  will  work  Iccely  and  better  than  a 
white  man.  Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  stnrgeon,  berriiig,  enlachon,  &c,,  may  all  he  caught  in 
great  quantities  and  prepared  for  export,"  {Vancouver's  Island,  its  Beaourcea,  &c.,  by 
Charles  Forbes,  esq.,  M,  D.,  M.  K.  C.  S.,  p.  62.> 
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OREGON. 

SECTION    I. 

BOUNDAEIES,  SUBDIVISIONS,  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS,  AND  TOWNS. 

In  describing  the  boundary  lines  of  tliis  State,  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  quote 
from  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  General  Land  Office : 

Ore^D  hoB  Catiforma  on  tlie  sontli  and  Washington  TerritoTy  on  the  north,  extending; 
from  Sie  Pacific  ocean  to  Sualce  nver,  the  latter  canstitutiug  a  part  of  its  eastern  bouodarf. 
It  IB  350  milca  long;  from  east  to  west,  and  375  wide  from  uorth  to  sonth,  iK>Dtaining  95,374 
eqnare  miles,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  abont  half  as  large  aa  the  State  of  California. 

The  Coast  mountains  and  the  Siena  Nevada,  traversing  California,  continue  uotlhward 
through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  California,  are  named  the  Cascades.  Near  the 
southern  bonudary  the  chain  throws  off  a  branch  called  the  Blue  mountains,  which  eitonda 
northeastwardly  through  the  Stale,  passing  into  Washington  and  Idaho, 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generaCj  parnHel  with  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of  110  mifes.  In  California  the  direction  of  the 
Coast  mountains  and  coastvaJleysis  that  of  general  parallelism  with  the  sea-shore ;  the  moun- 
tains sometimes  approaching  close  to  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts 
of  arable  land  between  them  and  the  ocean.  In  Oregon  the  Coast  range  consists  of  a  series 
of  high  lands  running  at  jight  angles  with  the  shore,  with  vaDejs  and  rivers  between  the 
numerous  spurs  having  the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  reference  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon  may  he  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  eastern  and  western,  lying  respectively  on  the  oast  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  Slate  first  settled,  and  containing  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  its  present  popnlalion,  13  275  milesinlength,  with  an  average  width  of  110,  being 
nearly  one-lhini  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  about  31,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
20,OtH),Ono  acres,  all  of  winch  is  valuable  for  ^riculture,  for  graaing,  or  for  timber-growing, 
excepting  the  crests  of  some  of  the  highest  mount^ns.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  Massachusetts,  nearljr  three  times  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is  greater  in  extent  than  the 
United  areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

SuBDivisiOHS. — Oregon  is  divided  into  22  countieB.  The  general  charaeter- 
isticB,  boundary  lines,  population,  &c.,  of  each  county,  are  thus  ^ven  in  McCor- 
mick's  Du-ectory  : 

Bakeh  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  embracing  within  its  bounda- 
ries large  tracts  of  eicellent agricultural  land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  mining  claims 
which  are  annually  being  developed.     County  seal,  Auburn. 

Benton  County  conttuns  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles,  and  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Polk  county,  on  the  south  by  Lane,  on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  PaciBc  ocean.    Number  of  legal  voters,  950.     County  seat,  Corvallis. 

Columbia  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  south 
by  Washington  and  Multnomah  counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsop  county.  According 
to  the  late  census,  it  contains  a  popuhition  of  449,  viz:  males,  297;  females,  153.  Nnmbet 
of  voters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivatiori,  745.  The  total  value  of  ftseossable  property 
in  the  county  is  $]5d.9;0.     County  seat,  SL  Helens. 

Clackamas  Cuuhtv  is  hounded  on  the  north  hj  Multnomah,  on  the  oast  by  the  Cascade 
mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion  and  on  the  west  by  Washingtonand  Multnomah.  Popu- 
lation, 4, 144.     Connty  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  esiablishmeiit  of  a  woollen  factory  and  a  paper  mill  at  Oregon  City  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  its  progress-  Number  of  legal  voters  in  the  county,  1,349.  Number  of  males,  2,448 ; 
females.  1,6"JC.  Acres  of  land  tmdcr  cultivation,  6,0®.  Value  of  asseasahio  property, 
$1,605,594. 

Clatsop  County  cont^ns  a  population  of  689,  viz;  males,  388;  females,  301.  Voters, 
179.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  760.  Value  oi  assessable  property,  8280,000.  County 
seat:,  Astoria. 

Curry  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  Stale,  and  conttuns 
a  population  of  369,  viz;  males,  224:  females,  165.  Number  of  votera,  105.  Number  of 
siOres  of  land  under  cultivation,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $100,600.  Large  quan- 
tities of  good  land,  suitable  for  culdvation,  rem^n  unoccupied  in  this  connty.  A  new  mining 
district  has  recently  been  opened  near  the  mouth  of  Kogue  river,  where  hundreds  of  men  can 
find  employment  during  eight  months  of  the  year.     County  seat,  Ellensburg. 

Coos  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on  the  coast,  between  Douglas 
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and  Curry  counties.  The  population,  according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,034,  viz :  infilcs,  6S7  : 
females,  ^87.  Number  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivatlou,  950.  Value  of 
assessable  property  in  tbe  county,  $200,000.    County  seat,  Empire  City. 

Douglas  CouNTYcontainsapopulationof  about 4,000,  viz:  males,  3,250  ;  females,  1,750. 
Number  of  voters,  1,139.  Number  of  acres  of  land  uuder  cultivaCioti,  21,404.  Value  of 
assessable  property,  $1,331,208.    County  seat,  Roseburg. 

Grant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz :  males,  2,000 ;  females,  950.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  1,300.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,000.  Value  of  assessable  property, 
$:J95,000.     County  seat,  Canyon  City. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  tbe  soutbem  portion  of  the  Slate,  aaS  contains  witbin  its 
boundaries  rich  gold  mines,  which  give  employment  to  a  larj^  number  of  its  citiaens.  The 
population  of  the  county  is  2,'J55,  viz!  males,  1,755;  females,  1,200.  Number  of  voters, 
1,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,298,465. 
Oonnty  seat,  Jacksonville. 

Josephine  County  is  situate  in  the  soutbem  portion  of  Oregon,  between  Jacbson  and 
Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  The  assessable  property  in  the 
county  is  estimated  at  $300,000.     County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  tbe  central  poition  of  the  State,  extending  from  tbe  Pacific 
ocean  to  tbe  Cascade  range.  Tbe  poiiulation  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz:  males,  3,077; 
females,  3,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  laud  tindei'  cultivation,  30,683. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  S3iOOO,000.     County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  cont^ns  a  population  of  7,709,  being  an  increase 
of  937  since  186fi.  In  1850  tbe  population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  Liun  county  con- 
tains an  area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  mates  in  the  county,  4,335; 
females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  49,405.  Valuool  assessa- 
ble property,  $2,500,000.  During  1S65  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  at  Albany, 
tbe  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  Tbe  post  offices  iu  this  county  are  Albany,  Peoria, 
Lebanon,  Sdo,  Brownsville,  Piuo,  and  Hanisbnrg. 

Marion  Covhty  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.    County  seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Willamette  river,  in  tbe  nortbem 
portion  of  the  Slate,  and  is  tbe  wealthiest  county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of 
7,000,  viz;  males,  4,020;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Males  underSl,  1,540. 
Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4,05L  The  t^tal  value  of  assessable  property  is$4,517,291. 
Since  1865  the  population  bus  increased  1,086.  Portland,  tbe  county  seat,  is  the  principal 
city  in  (he  State,  During  the  past  year  a  new  conrt-honso  has  been  creeled  at  a  cost  of 
3^100,000.  Niunerous  brick  bnllilings  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
the  city  wears  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity. 

Polk  County  contains  ft  population  of  4,993,  via:  males,  3,78 

of  voters,  1,125.     Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  90,127.    Value  of  a) 
the  county,  $1,033,179.    County  seat,  Dallas. 

TiUAMOOK  County  cont^ns  a  population  of  about  800. 

L'nion  County  is  situate  east  ot  tbe  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000.    Number  of  voters,  705.     County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz:  males,  1,049;  females,  75G. 
Number  of  voters,  707,  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  5,770.  Value  of  assessable  prop- 
erty, $887,148. 

Wasco  County  contains  a  populaHon  of  1,898,  viz ;  mftles,  1,093 :  females,  806.  Num- 
ber of  voters,  604.     Value  of  assessable  properly,  $1,771,420.     County  seat,  Dalles. 

Washington  County  contains  a  papulation  of  3,491,  viz:  males,  1,903;  females,  1,578. 
Number  of  voters,  824,  being  an  increase  of  120  since  1865.  Acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, 14,224.    County  seat,  Uillaboro'. 

Yamhill  County  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz;  males,  2,200 ;  females,  1,818. 
Number  of  voters,  1,082.    Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  36,343,     Value  of  ai 
property,  $1,000,000.     County  seat,  Lafayette. 
37 
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C':nsas  of  Oregon  in  lasri. 
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Navigable  Riveks.* — The  Columbia,  Willamette,  Snate  river,  and  Pen 
d'Oreille  or  Clark's  Fork  are  the  four  principal  navigahle  rivers,  to  which  may 
be  atlded  the  names  of  rivers  navigated  for  short  distances  during  the  season  of 
,  liigli  water,  aa  tbllows :  Cowlitz  river,  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  Yamhill, 
Tualitin,  and  Santiam,  emptying  into  the  Willamette ;  and  Clearvi'ater,  emptying 
into  the  Snate  river.  All  these  rivers  have  beeiij  and  are  now  being,  success- 
fully navigated  by  steamers. 

The  Columbia  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  obstructed  at  different  points  by 
falls  and  rapids  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  its  continued  navigatifiu.  This 
great  river  is  divided  into  four  navigable  sections.  The  first  is  from  its  mouth 
to  the  Cascades,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  As  far  up  aa  the  mouth  of  the  Willa- 
mette it  is  a  broad,  deep  river,  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  the  largest  vessels 
that  cross  the  bar  at  its  moutli.  The  obstruction  to  navigation  at  the  Cascades 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  a  portage  of  six  miles  neeessaiy.  This  portage 
is  now  made  by  means  of  a  railroad  stocked  with  excellent  locomotives  and 
ears.  The  second  section  of  tlio  Columbia  is  from  Cascades  to  Dalles,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  Here  is  another 
obstrnction  to  navigation,  known  aa  the  Great  Dalles  of  the  Columbia.  This 
makes  a  second  portage  necessary,  and  is  at  present  accomplished  by  means  of 
T4  miles  of  railway,  equal  in  chaiacter  to  the  road  at  the  Cascades.  The  third 
section  of  the  Columbia  rcaches  from  the  Dalles  (or  Colilo)  to  Priest's  rapids,  a 
distance  of  1S5  miles.  From  Piiest's  rapids  to  Fort  OolviUe,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  the  river  is  so  frequently  obstructed  with  rapids  that  the  navi- 
gation has  never  been  attempted.  Beyond  Fort  Colville,  for  a  distance  of  350 
miles  into  British  Columbia,  this  great  river  is  navigable,  and  is  now  being 
navigated  by  an  American  st«amer  of  about  100  tons  capacity. 

Snake  river  empties  into  the  Columbia  about  12  miles  riorth  of  old  Fort  Walla- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ainaworth,  president  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
.pany,  far  the  datn  fumisbed  on  this  subject.  It  wiis  prepared  hj  Mr.  Ainsworta  in  answer 
■to  questionain  writing:  submitted  by  me  during  a  visit  to  Portland  in  August,  1867.— J.  H.B. 
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Walla,  and  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  Ivewiston,  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  160 
miles,  ifrom  this  point,  in  ascending  Snake  river,  yon  go  almost  due  south,  and 
for  an  additional  distance  of  150  miles  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  river, 
cseept  that  it  passes  through  a  chain  of  high  mountwns,  and  is  so  obstructed 
ivitli  rapids  and  falls  as  to  make  navigation  impossible ;  but  from  above  this 
chain  of  mountains,  continuing  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  river  is  navigable  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  A  fine  steamer  of  200  tons  capacity  is  now  on  mis  sec- 
tion of  thfl  river,  and  has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  30  miles  of  the 
Great  Salmon  Tails.  By  the  use  of  this  boat  and  the  navigation  of  Salt  Lake 
(which  is  said  to  be  practicable)  the  land  tmvel  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Portland  in  Oregon  would  bo  reduced  to  about  400  miles. 

Pen  d'Oreille  river,  or  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Colombia,  is  navigable  from  foot 
of  Pon  d'Oreille  lake  to  mouth  of  Jako,  a  distance  of  about  225  miles.  Three 
fine  steamers  ai^e  now  running  from  foot  of  the  lake  to  Thompson's  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Two  short  portages,  of  less  than  seven  miles  in  all, 
are  made  to  connect  these  boats.  One  more  boat,  above  Thompson's  Falls,  will 
enable  the  traveller  to  reacli  a  point  within  125  miles  of  Fort  Benton,  on  the 
Missouri. 

The  distance  fi-om  the  main  Columbia  to  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  is  160  miles, 
over  a  good  wagon  road.  Thus  the  navigable  w.atei^  of  the  Columbia  and 
Missouri  rivors  are  only  separated  by  360  miles  of  land  travel,  which  can  be 
i-ednced,  by  adding  a  fourth  boat  on  Clark's  Pork,  to  285  miles. 

The  Willamette  river  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Eugene  city,  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles.  The  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  a 
forty-foot  fall  at  Oregon  City,  making  a  portage  of  one  mile  necessary. 

There  are,  in  all,  some  30  river  steamers  navigating  the  waters  above  named, 
with  an  average  caiTying  capacity  of  about  125  tons  each,  and  employed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  semi-weekly  from  Portland  to  Astoria;  tri-weekly  ii-om  Portland 
to  Monticello;  daily  from  Portland  to  Dalles ;  tri-weekly  fi-om  Dalles  to  Wal- 
hila;  semi-weekly  from  Wallnla  to  Lewiston;  once  a  week  from  Fort  Colville 
to  La  Porte,  in  British  Columbia ;  dsHly  from  foot  of  Pen  d'Oreille  lake  to  Cabi- 
nett,  on  Clark's  Fork;  once  a  week  from  Cabinett  to  Thompson's  Falls;  daily 
from  Portland  to  Fort  Vancouver;  daily  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City;  semi- 
weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Corvallis ;  once  a  week  from  Oregon  Citv  to  Eugene ; 
tri-weekly  from  Oregon  City  to  Yamhill  river.  In  addition  to  tliese  rcgulai- 
routes  there  are  several  small  steamers  and  propellers  that  run  as  business  offers.. 

The  amount  of  freight  and  number  of  passengers  canied  on  the  different 
routes  named  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  bnt  from  the  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers transported  on  the  Columbia  river  from  1S61  to  1864,  inclusive: 

No.  of  paawDgers.  Ton«  of  iteiglit, 

16fit 10,500  6,S90 

1S62 21, 5IK)  14, 550 

1863 22,000  17,646 

1864  30,000  21,834 

The  freight  thus  shipped  was  all  up  freight,  and  intended  as  supplies  for  mili- 
tary posts  east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  different  mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  eastern  Oregon,  As  late  as  1S60  the  principal  budness  on  the 
Columbia  river  was  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  then  Indian 
conntiy  east  of  the  Cascades. 

The  mineral  developments  made  at  a  subsequent  date  in  that  vast  section  of 
country,  extending  from  latitude  42°  to  56°  north,  and  from  the  Cascade  range 
to  the  Bitter  Root  and  Eocky  mountains,  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  per- 
manent settlements  in  several  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  that  lie  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country ;  tho  result  of  which  is  that  the  military  arc  now  sup- 
plied with  grain,  flour,  bacon,  &o.,  at  a  less  cost  than  was  formerly  paid  for 
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transportation  alone,  and  tho  miner  is  supplied  at  rates  that  encourogo  lim  to 
prospect  the  countiy  and  thaa  develop  its  treasures. 

During  the  last  two  yeoi-s  the  down  freight  on  the  Cidnmbia  has  largely 
increased.  During  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  Walla-Walla  valley 
alone  shipped  over  500  tons  of  flour  for  San  Francisco  and-Neiv  York  mai'kets, 
retaining  a  surplus  estimated  at  20,000  barrels.  To  this  must  bo  added  the 
new  crop  now  being  harvested,  and  vaiiously  estimated  at  from  200/100  to 
300,000  bushels.  Grande  Ronde  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  has  a  large  surplus — perhaps  as  much  as  Walla- Walla.  Pow- 
der river  and  Boise  valleys  are  producing  large  supplies.  There  are  many  otlier 
valleys  in  this  section,  rich  in  agrioultnral  wealth,  that  only  await  the  entorpris- 
ing  emigi'ant,  to  offer  luni  a  luxuriant  and  happy  home. 
,  The  banks  of  tlie  Columbia  river,  from  its  month  as  far  up  as  the  Dalles,  are 
thickly  wooded,  principally  with  fir,  oak,  cottonwood,  and  pine,  and  maple  and 
ash  are  not  uncommon  and  can  be  had  in  limited  quantities.  From  Dalles  to 
I^iest's  rapids,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  to  Lewiston,  the  banks  and 
adjacent  conntiy  are  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  Tho  vast  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country  through  which  those  rivers  flow,  east  of  tho  Cascade  range,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  "bunch  grass."  Stock  raisers  are  appropriating  a  portion 
of  this  immense  pasture,  and  are  yearly  accumulating  fortunes  by  raising  cattle 
and  sheep,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  the  different 
mining  camps  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  and  British 
Columbia. 

From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  15th  of  July,  of  this  year,  there  were  shipped 
on  steamboats  from  Portland  to  Dalles  12,191  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  0,283 
head  of  sheep,  and  1,S94  head  of  hogs.  There  has  doubtless  been  an  eqnal 
number  driven  across  the  Cascade  mountains  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  all  intended  for  feeding,  accumulating,  and  marketing  as  indicated. 

The  whole  country  may  be  said  to  be  mineial.  Gold  in  paying  "quantities  is 
annually  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river  as  low  down  as  Umatilla. 
On  Snake  river  the  banks  for  miles  below  Lewiston  are  profitably  worked  by 
Chinamen.  This  extensive  mineral  section,  embraced  within  the  limits  before- 
named,  though  adding  considerable  amounts  annually  to  the  treasure  of  the 
world,  has  scarcely  been  prospected.  The  work  done  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  amounts  to  little  more  than  surface  explorations. 

The  Pen  d'Oreille  river  runs  through  a  magnificent  grazing,  agricultural,  and 
timbered  country,  almost  entirely  uninhabited. 

The  Willamette  river  di-mns  the  beautiful  valley  of  that  name.  This  valley 
is  about  200  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  aaid  sustains  a  population 
of  about  60,000,  with  ample  room  and  resources  for  a  million.  It  is  rich  in 
grain-growing  and  grazing  lands,  and  contain^  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore.* 
Coal  and  copper  are  also  found,  but  as  yet  little  developed. 

PoETLAND. — The  principal  town  on  the  Willamette  river  is  Portland,  situate 
on  the  west  bank  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tho  location  is  excellent, 
and  the  city  presents  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity  indicatue  of  the 
steady  progress  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  would  be  credita 
ble  to  the  best  dties  of  the  east  of  equal  population.  The  new  court  house, 
completed  in  1866,  the  buildings  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Compm^, 
and  other  publio  and  private  edSices,  are  among  the  neatest  and  most  substantial 
specimens  of  architecture  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Popi^ation. — Another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  r/  Portland,  says  Mr  McCoi 
mick  in  his  valuable  directory,  may  be  found  in  the  annually  ina'easing  popuht- 
tion  of  the  city,  which  has  increased  in  a  ratio  almost  equal  to  any  city  in  tho 
Union.     In  1S63  the  population  of  Portland  was  4,057.     In  1S64  it  amounted 

"  See  article  on  mbcelluntous  miiiRiiiIs  of  Pacific  coast. 
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to  5,819 ;  111   1S6j  it  was  estimated  at  b  06S      In  Isdb  it  increafiCil  to  6  50'* 
according  to  a  census  taken  especiilly  by  canvaasers  for  tbia  woii      The  follow 
ing  titble  shows  the  popnlation  according  to  the  BGvenl  clasaibcationu 
Males  21  years  and  upwards  3  017 

Males  under  21  jears  ]  104 

Females  91  years  and  upwards  1  3!0 

Females  nnder  31  3  ears  1  lOy 

Colored,  males  e* 

Co'ored,  females  43 

Chinese,  males  iOS 

Chinese,  females  IIG 

Flouting  population  estimated  from  hotel  registers   &.c    &c  TliO 

Total.-  6  5U8 

Being  an  increase  of  440  inbabitants  during  the  year  just  closed.  These 
flgurDs  do  not  esbibit  a  very  rapid  growth,  but  they  denote  a  steady  progress, 
which  must  prove  not  only  interesting  but  even  satisfactory  to  the  well-wishers 
of  Portland. 

The  present  population  of  Portland  is  estimated  at  8,000,  and  a  rapid  increase 
is  expected  during  the  ensuing  year,  owing  to  the  reduced  rates  of  passage  fi'om 
the  east,  and  the  recent  gratifying  progress  in  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 

Assessable  ^propertt). — Mr.  MeCormick  says ; 

The  asaesaftble  property  in  Portland  is  valued  at  $4,200,000.  Taxes  levied  and  collecKd 
during  1666,  $400,000.  Of  this  amount  |»l,000  was  collected  for  State,  county,  sehool,  and 
road  purposes  ;  $150,000  was  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  for  federal  pur- 
poses, and  $159,000  (including  licenses  and  fines)  was  collected  by  the  city  of  Portland.  Of 
this  amount  $75,000  was  expended  for  street  improvements,  and  $64,000  for  general  and 
special  purposes.  The  salaries  and  fees  of  city  officers  during  J666  amonnied  to  $15,000. 
The  expense  of  city  surveys,  $3,700.  The  cost  of  boarding  city  prisoners,  8950.  Salary 
of  the  cilj  attorney,  SJ,O0O.  Expense  of  the  recorder's  court  and  city  police,  J^,000.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Willamette  river  last  year  exceeded  $30,000, 
Of  lh\a  mnonut  $90,000  wns  raised  by  loan,  and  Iil0,8&i  obtained  by  special  tax.  The 
expense  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas  was  $3,000,  and  for  furnishing  the  engine  honse  and 
city  offices  with  water,  $600.  Tbocity  printing  during  the  year  just  closed  cost  $700.  From 
the  foregoing  figures  a  crude  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  approximate  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  tbe  municipal  goveruiuent  of  Portland. 

SummaTg  (if  produce  shipped  from  Portland  during  1866. 

Foik,73liartels,atS20perbarrel  |1  440 

A]iplea,  6M.860  boxes,  at  $1  per  box  o-<  rioo 

Eggs,  l,763pacliage3,at  jlOper  package  17  6J0 

Bacon,  4,376  gunnies,  at  ^16  per  gunny  70  DIU 

Hides,4,574,atSI  50  per  hido  7  Oil 

Onions,  1,325  sacks,  at  $4  per  sack  5  300 

Sirnp,  If  5  barrels,  at  $8  per  banei  1  480 

Wool,  1,671  boles,  at  $10  per  ball,  6b  840 
Fitch, 2^i  barrels,  at  $U  per  barrel 


Varnish,  124  packages  at  $10  per  pacluige 
Dried  apples,  2,603  packages  at$10perpacl 
Plour,a9,815barrels,at55pe   ' 


Salmon,2,564  packages  aSfS  50  per  pack^e  2\  794 

,  Staves  and  headings,  5»  ^)  average  \o  COO 

Shooks,  14,972,&t  40  ceuis  per  shook  ]  9fiJ 

Value  of  specified  merchandi  e  produce   ic  4o  v  457 

Value  of  gold  ddat,  bars   &,i,  8  070  bOO 

The  foregoing  tables  althongh  uecessanly  very  incomplete  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact  that 

the  export  trade  of  Portland  is  greatly  on  tbeinciease,  the  abo'ie  arnonul  being  $1,120,53) 

in  excess  of  ieS5. 

The  next  place  of  interest,  ascending  the  Willamette,  is  Oswego,  eight  miles 
from  Portland.     Here  is  located  the  first  iron  furnate  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Four  miles  above  this  place  is  Oregon  City,  situated  on  the  east  bank,  just  below 
the  Great  falls.  This  is  a  thriving  little  place  of  1,200  inhabitants.  Woollen 
and  paper  factories  are  the  chief  features  of  the  place.  Salem  is  about  65  miles 
by  water  from  Oregon  City,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  4,000.  Thirty-five  miles  fortber  «p  is  Albany,  a  prosperous 
town  and  known  as  the  granary  of  Oregon ;  estimated  population,  2,500.  Tlie 
next  place  of  importance  is  Cowallis,  a  flourishing  little  (aty  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  distant  from  Albany  15  miles.  Eugeno  City,  71  miles  from  Cor- 
vallia,  is  the  next  place  of  importance,  and  is  located  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Willamette  river ;  population  estimated  at  3,000.  There  are  many  small 
towns  and  ueighborbood  landings  situated  at  different  points  between  the  places 
named,  all  or  most  of  which  present  evidences  of  thrift. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  Columbia  river  are,  first,  Astoria,  about  18  miles 
from  the  bar;  population  estimated  at  1,000.  Next  is  Cathlamette,  30  miles; 
then  Oak  Point,  12  miles;  then  Itainier,  15  miles;  then  St.  Helens,  20  miles; 
then  Vancouver,  24  miles ;  then  Caeca^Jes,  45  miles.  AH  of  these  places,  except 
Astoria  and  Vanconver,  ai'e  small  villages  or  landings.  At  Cascades  is  the  first 
portage  on  the  Columbia.  On  the  nortli  side  of  the  river,  as  before  stated,  is  an 
iron  railroad  six  miles  long ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  wooden  tr^nway  of  six  miles, 
over  which  passed  all  the  freight  of  the  upper  Columbia  prior  to  April,  1863,  at 
which  time  tlie  iron  road  was  completed.  The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
the  Dalles,  SO  miles  further  up.  This  is  a  busy  little  place,  containing  a  popu- 
ulation  of  about  2,500.  Hero  another  hvn  railroad  of  14  miles  connects  with 
the  opper  boats  at  Oelilo.  Eighty-five  miles  further  up  is  Umatilla,  the  great 
landing-place  for  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon;  its  population  is  about  1,500. 
Thirty-five  miles  further  np  is  Wallula,  or  old  Fort  Walla- Walla.  This  is  the 
landing  for  Walla- Walla  and  Grande  Ronde  valleys,  and  during  the  season  of 
low  water  is  the  landing  for  goods  shipped  to  Montana  via  Pen  d'Oreille  lake, 
and  for  Fort  Colvillo  and  British  Columbia.  This  place,  though  one  of  the 
oldest,  has  only  a  population  of  about  200.  The  next  and  only  plaee  of  any 
note  above  Wallula  is  Lewiston,  in  Idaho,  distant  about  160  miles.  This  place 
has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  Snake  river  west 
of  the  mountains,  and  was  formerly  the  scat  of  government  of  Idaiio  Territory. 


SECTIOS   II. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  RES0UECE8. 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State,  though  by  no 
means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Possessing  a  climate  of  unrivalled 
salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts  of  rich  arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  through- 
out its  mountain  ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  chilling  winds  and  seasons  of 
aridity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  favored  region 
on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home  for  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  manufac- ' 
taring  population.  As  yet  it  is  tut  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to  the 
injudicious  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1862,  by  which  large  tracts 
of  land  (320  acres  to  single  settlers,  640  to  married  couples)  were  held  by  per- 
sons who  were  unable  to  cultivate  them ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  drawbacks,  however,  will 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  railroads,  the  increase  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  consequent  accession  of  population.  The  wonderiul  richness  of 
the  valleys,  the  extraordinary  inducements  to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery  and  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  must  soon  attract  large  irami- 
gratiou.  The  writer  lias  traversed  this  State  from  the  Columbia  river  to  the 
southern  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  eqnal  extent  of  coun- 
try on  the  Pacific  slope  abounding  in  such  a  variety  of  attractions  to  those  who 
seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette,  the  Uiapfina,  Rogue  Eiver,  and  many 
others,  we  re^ons  unrivalled  for  fanning  and  stook-Kusing. 

The  folloiving  extracts  from  a  premiam  essay  written  by  Mr.  W.  Lair  Hill  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  resources  and 
productions  of  Oregon.  The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  facts  stated  are 
entirely  reliable : 

Oregon  is  peculiar  in  climala,  especially  tbdt  portion  Ijing  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains, wbicli  is  affected  greatly  by  its  proximity  to  the  ocean.  This  portion  has  a  climate  la 
many  respects  closely  resembling  that  of  Engkud.  Although  in  a  high  latitude,  it  is  mild — 
neither  very  hot  in  summer  nor  extremely  cold  in  winter ;  is  damp  and  Gamevrh!it  disagree- 
able during  what  is  tanned  the  rainy  season,  corresponding  witb  tae  winter  of  the  east ;  but 
delightful  (brongh  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  climate  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Stale  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  older 
uortbtveslem  States,  excepting  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  in  those  Slates  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

.  whole,  the  State  of  Oregon  presents  so  great  a  Tariety  of  climate  that  it  cf 


accurately  exhibited  under  any  general  description,  and  whicn  vrill  more  fully  appear  from 
special  descriptions  and  tables  liereafler  presented.  It  is  a  mailer  to  be  regretted  that  the 
compass  of  a  brief  essay  does  not  permit  the  presentation  of  minnte  and  extensiTO  details  of 


observations  on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  connected  with  this  infant  State,  s< 
as  the  same  are  obtainable  ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  has  been  kept 
from  which  statistical  information  might  be  collected,  showing  the  industrial  and  commercial 
capabilities  of  the  State,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  February,  1S59,  anil  in  1S61  began  to  give  addi- 
tional promise  of  future  prosperity  by  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive  gold  mines  on  its 
northeastern  border  and  the  contiguous  districts  of  Washington  Territory. 

Physical  GEOCRAPiry,  &c, — All  the  country  in  North  America  lying  west  of  the  Wis- 
sisslppi  river  has  a  common  axis  of  elevation,  which  is  the  great  chain  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains, and  Ibeir  soutbera  continuation,  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
—'■'■  "■!  northern  extension,  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 

* ^-ry  axis  which  materially  affects  the  entire  country  of  the  Pacific  coast, 

ite.  To  the  volcanic  forces  of  these  two  ereat  central  lines  of  subter- 
j  originally  dne  the  physical  geography  of^Oregon. 
It  is  generally  known  ibat  the  Rocky  mountain  range  is  cbicSy  of  igneous  composition. 
SoniQ  portions  of  this  range  are  of  plutonic  character,  while  some  boar  unmistakable  evi- 
dences that  their  upheaval  was  prior  to  the  process  of  consolidation.  Sandstone  abounds  in 
'  many  places  in  these  mountains,  and  very  considerable  silurlan  deposits  are  also  found. 
Gold-beating  rocks  occur  in  various  localities.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  they  are 
frequently  regular  in  their  stratification ;  generally,  indeed,  distorted  from  their  original 
position,  but  nevertheless  retaming  perfectly  their  stratified  character.  These  rocks  are 
usually  interlaid  with  micaceous  slate,  and  rest  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Mica  is  so 
abundant  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  found  In  extremely  thin  fiakes  in  all  the  water  of  the 


Of  the  same  general  character  is  the  geological  structure  of  the  Cascade  range,  except  that 
there  isless  of  stratified  rocks,  and  stronger  indicationsof  recent  volcanic  acliou  are  observed. 
Basaltic  and  granitic  rocks  constitute  the  geological  basis  of  the  country.  Slato  and  other 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  a  sort  of  irreducable  limestone,  also  characterize  the  western  slope 
of  the  continent.  Metamorphic  features  become  more  marked  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Pacific  coast,  until,  arriving  at  the  Cascade  range,  this  characteristic  is  seen  in  its  most  clear 
and  unmistakable  aspects- 
Certain  ditferences  between  (he  soil  and  vegetation  on  the  cast  and  those  on  the  west  side 
of  this  second  volcanioaxis  of  the  country  may,  it  is  thought,  be  satisfactorily  explained  hy 
atmospheric  or  meteorological  peculiarities  i  so  that  the  upheaval  of  this  ridge,  notwith- 
standing  those  differences,  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Kocky  moun- 
tains,  or  at  least  at  no  earlier  period.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certidn  that  the  Cas- 
cade range  has  undergone  much  more  recent  convulsions ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  ntunerous 
vents  standing  along  the  summit  line,  some  might  be  properly  classed,  at  present,  as  active 
volcanoes. 

Uetwecn  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  mountain  chains,  the  country  is  composed  of  immense 
plateaux,  interspersed  with  numerous  unconnected  mountfun  ridges,  of  recent  volcanic  origin. 
t c  .1 ,1  „.;4.i.  ; ,  forests,  while  others  arc  merely  sterile  masses  of 
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trappean  rocks,  piled  together  in  rugged  heaps  by  the  eleTatory  f  f     t        1  fi  B7 

BOQie  of  iliese  less  noled  elevatiooa  and  hj  spurs  projecting  f         h    tw  n,  e      the 

broad  table  lauds  above  mentioned  are  divided  into  three  disi      t      11  y  th     bas  us ; 

namely : 

The  Utah  basin,  eentriug  at  Great  Salt  lake,  but  having   my       d  1  1  f  rm  ng 

minor  geopraphical  conlrea,  to  which  its  rivers  flow  and  d     pp  th         dy  pi  or 

di5charg:e  their  currents  into  inland  lakes.    This  basin  has  n         1         th 

The  Klamath  basin,  li?ing  to  the  northwest  of  the  Utah,  and  drained  by  the  Klamath 
river,  running  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  river  Des  Chutes,  emptying  into  the  Columbia. 

The  Columbia  River  basin  extends  over  a  vast  area  of  country,  including  all  that  portion 
of  Oregon  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  known  as  eastern  Oregon,  except  the 
small  surface  occupied  by  the  Klamath,  a  part  of  which  is  in  California,  ami  an  almost 
equally  small  portion  of  Che  Utah  basin,  which  lies  principally  in  Utah  Territory. 

Kastem  Oregon,  besides  containing  several  large  lakes,  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers, 
but  none  are  navigable  except  the  Columbia  aud  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river ;  which  two 
streams,  however,  atford  fadlilies  for  steamboat  travel  from  the  ocean,  across  the  whole 
extent  of  the  State  in  its  greater  dimensiou,  from  west  to  east. 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  monatains  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal valleys,  the  Willamette,  the  Uinpqua,  and  Rogue  river,  drained  by  the  rivers  beating 
these  tespectire  names.  This  country  is  quite  different  from  eastern  Oregon  in  respect  to  its 
physical  geography,  geology,  and  climate. 

Although  tiie  general  character  of  this  region  is  indicative  of  its  having  had  formerly  a 
volcanic  origin,  stilt  there  ts  found  here  a  large  proportion  of  sedimentary  recks,  especially 
sandstone  and  a  sort  of  conglomerate  of  highly  silicious  composiUon,  which  often  contains 
shells  and  other  indications  of  its  sedimentai?  formation.  In  the  Willamette  valley  this 
feature  is  chiefly  observed  on  the  western  side  of  the  liver ;  and  in  the  Umpqus  and  Rogue 
River  valleys  it  becomes  more  marked  on  approaching  the  sea-coast.  Shales  and  a  sort  of 
argillaceous  limestone,  irreducable  by  the  ordinary  process  of  heating  and  slaking,  also 
abound  in  many  places.  The  country  here  is  of  a  much  less  mineral  character  than  that 
east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  or  even  than  those  mountains  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  evidences  of  volcanic  origin  common  to  alt  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  of  which 
this  region  presents  many,  the  rocks  here,  and  especially  on  the  Coa&t  mount^ns,  ate  often 
found  regularly  stratified,  and  in  some  instances  their  parallelism  remains  undisturbed  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  geological  basis  of  the  Coast  mountains  is  sandstone.  Scoriaceous  and  trappean 
masses  occur  in  the  more  volcanic  localities.  At  the  intersection  of  these  mountains  by  tiio 
Umpqua  river,  sandstone  prevails,  and  the  strata  remain  uninterrnpted,  except  at  long 
intervals. 

Numerous  bays  and  estuaries  of  different  magnitudes  intexsect  the  shore  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State,  and  several  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  Coast  mountains  flow 
into  the  ocean  through  small  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 

CtlMATE.—Eastem  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  ranch  Tesembiing  that  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is  dry  and  open ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  lo  the 
large  proportion  of  praiiie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  cold,  mo  mercury  rarely  falling  below 
zero  in  the  cittemo  of  winter.  Last  winter,  however,  it  was  exceedingly  cold  in  this  region ; 
but  that  was  a  winter  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Spring  in  caslem  Oregon  is  line,  early,  and  open.  Summer  is  hot  and  generally  dry, 
with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  temperature,  corresponding  with  differences  of  altitude,  are 
observed,  sometimes  nmonntiitg  to  several  d^recs  at  places  only  a  few  leagues  apart. 
Autumn  frosts  begin  some  time  in  October,  but  it  does  not  become  wintry  till  very  late.  Lit- 
tle rain  or  snow  falls  except  in  the  mountains.  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  W  an  almost  con- 
...i.-,!. ,■ jwells  into  quite  a  gale,  but  storms  never  occur.    The  wind 

Except  in 

B  than  a  fortnight,  and  frequently  not  at  all 

...  ,  the  State  during  the  rainy  season  has  been 

greatly  exaggerated,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  ^0  annexea  tables,  which  exhibit  mote 
specilicnlly  the  climatical  peculiarities  of  the  State. 

Observations  taken  in  several  other  States  areinserted  in  some  of  the  tables  for  the  purpose 
of  making  comparisons.  The  first  table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Smithsonian  report; 
thq  rest  are  £com  various  reliable  sources. 
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Table  l.—S/iowivg  cumparativc  mf.au  teinperaturcs 
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The  only  point  in  eastern  Oregon  whose  temperature  is  eihiliitGd  in  this  table  is  the  Dnlle', 
Tvbith,  situiitei]  as  it  is,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  temperature  of  the  extensive  valleys  further  east,  which  constitute  the  aftricnl- 
tural  region  of  that  country.  The  summer,  in  most  of  those  valleys  as  well  as  on  the  table 
lands,  is  much  warmer  than  at  the  Dalles.  The  winter  temperature,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
mach  higher  than  that  of  other  States  in  the  same  latitude,  while  that  of  the  spring  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  summer  not  quite  so  high. 

Table  Jl.—Slioiring  the.  1 
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In  JB4C-'47,  Hugh  Burns,  esq.,  of  the  Willamette  valley,  iept  a  diary  from  which  it 
appears  tbere  were  four  days  of  continuous  rain  in  November,  three  in  Decemlier,  three  in 
January,  and  two  in  Fetiruajy,  making  only  12  in  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  Beason, 
During  tiie  same  time  Iheio  were  66  entirely  clear  days,  viz :  ]2  in  November,  17  in  Decem- 
ber, III  in  January,  and  21  in  February.  From  the  first  of  November,  184S,  to  the  first  of 
March,  1616,  there  were  20  r^ny  and  40  clear  days ;  the  rest  were  variable. 
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Table  III, — Showing  i/ie  ainoant  in  indies,  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  Peoria,  III,,  respectively 
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From  this  table  it  would  appoor  that  llie  amount  of  r^n 
bio  that  at  Peoria  j  the  one  in  a  country  where  the  only  w 
the  other  in  a  coantty  distinguished  for  its  cold  and  dry  winters. 

Soil  and  extent  op  Aghicoi.TVkal  Lands. — The  two  natural  divisions  of  Oregon  dif- 
fer in  respect  fo  the  quality  of  their  soil  as  well  as  in  cliinaie.  The  plateaax  of  eastern 
Oregun  have  a  modorately  rich  soil  whose  chiof  component  is  silicia,  tmi  containing;  but  a 
Email  amount  of  vegelable  matter.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  test  iU  capabilities  fir 
agricultural  purpose  until  very  recently,  Theexperiment,sofar  astiied,  has  provi-d  exceed 
inglj  gratifying,  and  many  persons  niaintaiu  that  these  uplands  are  destined  to  be  tbe  hr^t 
grain  lands  in  the  State.  But  the  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazing 
cattle  herdittg,  and  bncalic  pursuits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  plains  of  almost  illimitable 
extent  stretch  out  from  tbe  loot  of  tbe  Cascade  mountains  almost  to  tbe  eastern  border  of  the 
Stale,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  bnnch  grass,  (fistaca,)  affording  an  inexhauntible  pas 
tare  for  any  amonnt  of  stock.  Tbis  grows  in  large  tufts  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous 
Toots,  as  is  tbe  case  with  most  other  grasses.  It  grows  to  dioerent  heights,  from  six  lo  18 
inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  nutritive  properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any 
grass  known.  Attaining  its  full  growth  about  tbe  time  the  dry  season  commences,  it  cures 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  in  this  region  in  the  summer, 
temitius  excellent  until  the  uutumn  rains  come,  when  the  whole  country  is  again  covered 
with  green  grass. 

Mount^n  streams,  having  their  sources  ii 
flowing  through  valleys  and  rondes  of  varit 
leys  of  tbe  Bes  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  hi 
and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops.    Vegetables  of  nearly  ail  vi 
ulcus  crops.    Indian  com  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  anj 
will  soon  become  a  staple  production.    Fruit  promises  finely.   This 
a  fruit  country  as  that  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  so  justly  d 
gardes  of  America." 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture  of  sorghum 
sugar-cane ;  and  sufGcient  trial  has  been  male  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  tbis  plant  can  be 
produced  here  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  northwestern  States.  Judge  Laugblin,  of 
Wasco  county,  wbo  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  in  a  published 
letter  of  his  dated  January  12,  lySJ,  says:  "Ihave  cultivated  some  (sorghum)  tbe  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  grows  remarkably  well.  "  *  It  will  produce  double  as  much  food  as 
anything  (else)  I  can  raise  on  the  same  amount  of  land.  *  *  Mr.  Phelps,  of  thiacoanty, 
bss  made  some  very  nice  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  crop  for  that  purpose  next  season." 

Tbe  cost  of  making  tbis  sirup  will  not  exceed  50  cents  per  gallon.  Its  market  value  can- 
not be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon  throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  great 
in  the  mines.  Planted  in  April  tbe  sugar-cane  matures  well,  and  yields  a  large  per  cent,  of 
saccbarine  juice.  A  farmer,  who  would  g^ve  his  entire  attention  lo  cultivating  sorghum  and 
manufacturing  sirup  in  eastern  Or^on,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  a  very  sbort  space  of  time.  The  extent  of  these  valley  lands  is  not  deSnitely  known,  as 
no  official  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  tbey  lie,  excepting  compara- 
tively small  bodies  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Des  Chutes.  This  stream,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
Columbia  in  Oregon  east  of  tbe  Cascade  mountains,  flows  through  a  valley  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousand  persons.  It  has  already  some  considerable  settle- 
ments, mostly  composed  of  stoclc  raisers. 

John  Day  river  waters  a  valley  much  larger  than  that  of  tbe  Des  Chutes,  and  of  equal  fer- 
tility.   It  is  unsettled,  and  offers  great  inducements  to  larraers  dt  '  *      ' 
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where  market  will  always  be  ready,  and  produc 
miles  east  of  the  Des  Chutes  and  has  the  sam 
Columbia. 

Powdei:  river  tuns  throUEh  tbe  largest  valley  i 
any  other  in  the  eseel lent  quality  of  its  soil.  Emigrants  fro m^tlio  east  are  fast  settling  up 
this  valley,  anfl  tbo  prospect  is  that  it  will  soon  contain  a  large  popnlation.  No  settlements 
were  mane  on  Powfler  river  previons  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  on  its  head  waters 
but  it  is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  the  emigrants  of  this  season  liave  already  selected  thair 
future  Louies  there,  and  expect  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  an  iudustrious  and  thriving  com- 
inuuliy,  and  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

Burut  river  has  ita  course  through  a  broken  region,  very  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  graz- 
ing thaa  to  agriculture.  This  stream  is  southeast  from  Powder  river,  and  having  the  same 
geueral  direction,  flows  northeast  into  Snake  river- 
East  of  Burnt  river  the  country  is  exceedingly  uninviting.  What  valleys  there  are  are 
small  and  frequently  unproductive.  The  land,  impregnated  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  nny 
vegetation  growing  upon  it  except  artemcsia,  or  sage.  Grass  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 
even  along  the  streams.  Of  his  entering  the  Burnt  river  country  from  this  inhospitable 
WBSt«,  in  his  official  explorations,  General  I'rfimont  says  he  now  came  into  "  a  mountainous 
region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  tbo  country  is  covered  with  nntritive 
grasses  nnd  dense  forests  ;  land  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  on  which  the  timber  exbibila  a  luxunance  of  growth  unknown  to  tbe  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  region,"  he  continues,  "connects  itself  in  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  elevateJ  ceuotry  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or  California 
ratig{^,  and  forms  tbe  eastern  limit  of  tbe  fertile  and  timbered  lands  ulung  the  dosert  and 
mountainous  region  included  within  the  great  (Utah)  basin." 

The  Graoile  Ebnde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder  River  valley,  is  a  beautiful 
circular  valley  some  30  or  30  miles  in  diameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearing  the  same  name. 
Surrounded  by  high  bills  or  spnrs  of  the  Blue  mountains,  its  aniphitheatrical  form,  relieving 
its  smooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected  by  a  bold  stream  fringed  on  either  margin  with  smaU 
trees,  renders  it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this  valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants  who  have 
come  over  the  plains,  but  it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  soil  in  Powder  Kiver  and  Grande  Rondo  valleys  is  reported 
by  Frfimont : 


Oxide  of  iron 
Organic  matter 
Phospate  of  lime 
\\aler  and  loss 


Carbonate  of  lime 
C  ai  bonate  oi  magnc 
0\ide  of  iron 

W  ater  and  loos 


100.  OU 


100. 00 


The  Klamatb  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  good  agricultural  lands,  but  this 
may  be  questionable,  as  no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  farming 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district;  even  in  the  midst  of  December  it  has  been  found 
covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant  grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing 
one  feature  in  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  viz :  it  has  no  iimter  ia  it.  Jt 
is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this  lake  is  nothing  more  than  abroad  savannah, 
sometimes  covered  in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never  entirely 
inundated,  nnd  capable  of  being  easily  drained  and  reduced  to  cultivation. 

Goose  lake.  Lake  Abert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size,  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  llie 
Utah  basin,  and  are  s^d  to  be  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  as  fine  ^licultural  laud  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Slate.  That  there  is  some  good  country  around  these  lakes,  is  cerlcunly 
true;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this  region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  ate 
very  extensive. 

Rogue  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  Eouthem  portion,  of  western  Oregon,  and 
extending  into  California  is  a  brokcsn  cooutry,  or  series  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling 
liighlands,  covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in  others  thinly 
timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is  a,  very  good  country  for  farming,  anil  a 
superior  one  for  stocli  raising.  Rogue  river  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numerous 
cascades.  Like  all  tbe  western  portion  of  tbe  State,  this  valley  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
mountain  streams,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive  power  for  running  any  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  furnish  homes  for  an  itidefinite  number  of 
immigrants.    Jacksonville,  its  principal  town,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  mining 
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a  vessels.  This  fertile  valiey 
J  land,  the  face  of  the  001111117 
ID  many  places  forciblj  reniiidii]?  ono  ot'  tbe  ni^e3  districts  of  VeimoQt,  or  Iho  charmiiig 
stories  he  read  when  but  a  child  of  the  mountain  home  of  the  Swiss. 

Numerous  tribataries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  (hem  quite  large,  flow  through  the  valley, 
affording  oicellent  water  privileges.  Perhaps  no  country  is  more  conveniently  provided  with 
good  soil,  good  timber,  and  good  water  than  the  Umpqua  valley.  Its  population  is  about 
4,500,  leaving  nmple  room  for  2(1,000  more,  allowing  1 1>0  acres  to  ench  family  of  four  persons. 
Koseburg  and  Winchester,  the  most  important  plates  in  this  valley,  are  pleasant  villages. 

But  the  most  imporfaot  agricultural  district  JawestfirnOr^on,  and  probably  in  the  whole 
State,  is  the  Willamette  valley.  It  is  separated  from  the  Umpqua  by  the  Calapooja  moun- 
tains, a  densely  timbered  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  0,001)  feet,  and  extending  from  the 
Cascade  to  the  Coast  range.  This  valleyisdrainedbytheWillaaiette  river,  flowingcorth  into 
the  Columbia,  and  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  frotn  its  mouth,  direct 
measure,  with  only  a  single  obstruction,  the  falls  at  Oregon  City. 

No  person  can  survey  tbe  Willamette  valley  with  its  alternations  of  rich  meadow-like 
prtdries,  undulations,  and  beautiful  streams,  wiuioutf^licg  that  he  beholds  the  mostdelight- 
lul  spot  in  America.  The  aericnllural  country  lying  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Willamette, 
inclndes  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  enUre  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  combination 
of  advantages  inferior  to  no  other  section  of  the  Uoiled  States.  Mr.  William  H.  Knight 
describes  this  valley  as  "possessingasoilof  unsurpassed  fertility,  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
an  abundant  growth  of  timber,  large  natural  pastures,  where  stock  may  range  unsheltered 
the  year  round,  an  excellent  commercial  position,  superior  facilities  for  transportation,  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population."  This  is  stating  the  case  in  rather  too  stqiDg  a  light,  and 
requires  some  qualification  in  two  of  its  particulars.  The  population  of  the  wHlameite 
valley  has  not  increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become 
manifest  when  tbe  snbiect  of  commerce  ia  diacnssed.  And  the  other  modification  proposed 
is,  that  we  sometimes  have  a  "cold  snap"  of  two  or  three  weeks  duration  in  the  winter,  and 
the  last  winter  still  lonjier,  so  that  stock  may  not  "range  unsheltered  tbe  year  round"  every 
year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  anj-  year,  as  the  continuous  rains  of  the  winter 
months  are  veiy  injurious  to  ail  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Aside  firom  this  slight  inaccu- 
racy, Mr.  Knight's  description  is  ceriainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the  impulse  given  (o  the 
State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive  gold  fields  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  comiot 
fail  to  make  it  become  speedily  true  in. respect  to  tbe  increase  of  popniatlon. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it  itndulating,  but  not  hilly, 
Interspersed  at  intervals,  never  greater  than  a  few  miles,  often  mnoh  less,  with  streams  of 
various  sizes,  flowing  in  across  the  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  Banges  of 
low  hills,  covered  with  oak  timbci',  arc  common  throughout  tbe  valley. 

Some  of  the  largest  afflnents  of  the  Willamette,  as  the  Santlam,  Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are 
navigable  to  considerable  distances  into  tbe  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does 
not  ^ord  an  ample  volnme  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of  machinery  for  milling 
and  manutacCuring  purposes. 

The  Willamette,  in  common  with  all  this  region  of  the  Pacific  coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petrifactions  are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been 
iouiid  in  various  places,  indicating  a  ver^  recent  formation. 

Tbe  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  fonr  general  classes,  viz : 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with  oak,  producing  good  grass, 
and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is  found  chiefly  along  the  spurs  of  mountains  or  extended 
ranges  of  hills,  never  in  the  level  prairie. 

2d.  A  dark  ot  black  porous  soiL  formed  by  the  admisturo  of  vegetable  mold  with  the 
clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil  occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  moun- 
(dns,  and  is  nnrivalled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are  thirsty,  and  suffer 
whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long  duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  flna  qnality,  covered  with  a  thick 
turf  of  grass,  and  admirally  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  This  class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of  the  prairie, 
add  much  of  the  oak-timbered  land.  It  is  little  aifecled  by  drought,  and  though  not  naturally 
porous,  is  pulverized  with  great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 

4tb.  A  strictly  alluvial  soil,  lying  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  and  composed 
of  sand,  vegetablematter,  and  various  decomposed  earths,  washed  by  the  current  from  above. 
Mostof  this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which,  however,  never  occur 
in  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  unexcelled  in  fertility. 

Many  small  and  very  rich  vatleys  lie  along  the  seacoast,  and  will  doubtless  yet  become 
v^iluabie.  Among  them  are  the  Tillamook,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  tbe  Celets, 
the  Yaquina  on  Yaquina  hay  and  river,  the  Coquille  on  Coquille  river.  The  Coquille  and 
Tillamook  already  contain  settlements  of  some  magnitude. 

Harbors. — There  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entjy  in  this  State.  The  most  import- 
ant harbor  is  that  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  likely  ever  to  assume 
much  importance.     Umpqua  river,  Fort  Orford,  and  the  Coquille  want  nothing  but  the  set- 
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tlement  of  tlie  rich  districts  amToundiii^  them  to  bring  them  into  coQsidomtioil  as  commercial 

Joints,  while  Vessels  have  entered  sevenil  others  ana  found  good  harbore.  Yaijuina  ba;, 
rst  brought  to  notice  only  a  ;ear  ago,  ia  said  to  be  an  excellent  harbor,  extending  30  niilea 
into  the  coast,  and  easy  of  access  from  thn  heart  of  the  Willamette  vallc;. 

Healtu, — It  would  seem  inviduous  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  portion,  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  io  respect  to  its  salubrity.  Everything  that  nature  could  do  to  reader  a  country 
perfectly  healthful  has  been  done  for  this  State.  The  mountain  air,  not  less  than  the  moun- 
tain water,  has  a  vivifying  influence ;  and  the  gentle  hreezes  of  summer,  coming  fresh  from 
the  sea,  are  a  pleasant  and  effectual  preventive  against  all  the  violent  diseases  ordinarily  to 
bo  teared  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

The  climat*  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorahle  to  the  health  of  persons  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  puhnonary  affections.  This  is  probably  true.  Notwithstandinj;  this  general 
opinion,  however,  it  is  found  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  consumption,  in  proportion  to 
the  popnlntion,  than  in  any  one  of  the  New  England  States.  And  it  is  certainly  beyond 
question,  that  in  every  other  respect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  worthy  to  bo  com- 
pared with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate- 
Persons  ore  frequently  met  with  here  who  had  been  unable  to  perform  any  labor  for  years 
before  leaving  Che  east,  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  in  this 
country,  and  are  now  regularly  engaged  intheircalliugs  without  any  physical  inconvenience 
whatever. 

MiscELi.ANBOVa. — Some  peculiarities  and  special  adaptation  of  this  Slate  deserve  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  though  space  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done  at  length. 

Sheep. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  New  England  calls  Oregon  a  "mammoth  shoep  pas- 
ture." From  what  has  l^en  exhibited  of  its  soil,  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived 
thut,  with  cquai- propriety  and  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might  be  denominated, 
also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country 
eminently  fitted  by  nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimination  in 
favor  of  any  one  particularly  will  seem  uuwarranted,  not  to  say  unjust.  But  certainly  if 
Oregon  has  a  speciality,  it  is  her  pre-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country  Until  very 
recently,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep  thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State. 
Disease  among  them  is  exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here  faster  than  in  the  east,  and 
the  wool  ia  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of  woollen  goods  is  yet  in  active 
operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem.  Another  ia  in  courae  of  construction  in  Linn  county. 
The  wool  clip  of  the  State,  in  1661,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in  1862  (estimated 
by  Mr.  L.  £.  Pratt,  of  the  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company)  is  344,000  pounds. 
The  diffevence  of  amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  lost  winter.  The  average  price  of 
wDol,  in  imt,  was  IS  cents  a  ponad ;  in  imi  it  is  20  cents.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of 
Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Prdtt  says  "there  is  no  inferior  wool  grovm  iu  the  State."  When  tho 
eastern  papers  quote  the  price  of  "Oregon  burr  wool,"  they  mislead  dealers  to  the  prejudice 
of  Ibis  State,  as  there  are  no  burrs  in  the  country ;  theyprobablyrefertowoolgi'ownin  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  imposed  upon  by  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  Willamette  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out  annually  4, 000  pairs  of  blankets, 
10,000  yards  flannels,  00,000  yards  cloths  and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yarn.  The 
cloths  are  worth,  on  an  average,  $■  I^j  per  yard ;  the  bluikets,  |s. 

The  expenses  of  the  factory  are  $5ii,000. 

LuMltER. — Everything  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to  make  Oregon  to  tho  Pacific 
what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Tbe  best  of  timber,  with  unexampled  water  privileges 
convenient  of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  but 
enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Fl9HKltlES. — All  along  the  sea-coast  oyster  and  salmon  nsheries  might  bo  made  highly 
profitable.  The  salmon  on  this  coast  aro  not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be 
of  much  better  qnality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might  also  be 
established  along  the  coast. 

Bees. — The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent  date.  They  prosper  well, 
and  produce  a  large  amount  of  honey.  Three  years  since  a  hive  was  worth  flSO;  now  it  is 
worlh  825. 

Fnu IT. —Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  something  a  little  more  specific  is 
required.  For  apples  and  pears  Oregon  is  uniivalled.  Chenies  thrive  passably  well. 
Peaches  do  not  generally  succeed  wsll,  except  some  very  hardy  varieties.  Plums  are  m  ^eat 
abundance,  and  fairly  flavored.  Quinces  and  apricots  flourish.  Grapes  are  good,  especially 
early  varieties.  Shrub  fruits  generally  produce  exceedingly  well.  All  in  ail,  Oregon  is  the 
fruit  garden  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

Commerce.— ITrom  the  ge<^raphical  position  and  internal  resources  already  shown,  it  does 
not  require  that  much  should  be  said  of  its  commerce.  Certain  circumstances,  however, 
have  prevented  tho  development  of  the  strength  of  tbe  State  in  this  respect,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  law  under  which  the  land  of  Oregon  is  held.  At  an  early  period  ot  tho  settle- 
ment of  the  countrj',  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  donating  640  acres  of  land  to  each  man 
having  a  wife— or  rather  320  acres  each  to  the  man  and  wife — and  330  acres  ench  to  single 
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men  settling  in  the  Territory.  The  roanltof  this  laree  donation  has  been  to  render  tie  popn- 
Jatiouof  the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  body  social,  all  the  nerves  of  civilization 
and  progress  have  been  completely  paralyzed.  This  efiect  has  been  visible  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  than  with  any  other  branch  of  tbe  social  economy  of  the  State, 
unless  it  be  the  educational.  It  ia  hoped,  however,  that  these  delrimental  consequences  of 
the  nation's  liberality  ■will  not  longer  continue  to  operate  as  Ihey  have  done  bitherto ;  since 
the  largeness  of  the  gift  has  reduced  a  great  majority  of  the  donees  to  such  a  condition  as 
compels  them  todivide  their  large  tractsof  land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  Oregon 
vBil!  begin  to  eihibil  that  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  God  has  given  her  such  ample  capa- 
bilities. 

Schools.— Oregon,  though  a  new  country,  is  not  without  its  school  system,  and  the  people 
of  the  State  manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  which  cannot  fail  of  raising  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  country  to  a  liigh  standard  as  soon  as  the  population  is 
sufficient.  Common  schools  are  kept  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  grade  schools  and 
academies  are  located  in  several  places.     Limits  of  space  forbid  more  spec ilic  statements. 

CnuitCiiEe. — Also  the  religious  statistics  of  the  State  will  evidence  that  the  immigrant  to 
Oregon  need  not  fear  that  he  is  comingto  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized  land.  While  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  State  is  only  abont  60,000,  it  contains 

Denoininaiioji.  Charches.     McrabeTS. 

Mothoaist 33  2,083 

Baptist S9  1,073 

Congregationalist JO  127 

Moravian 00  700 

Reformers,  (namber  large,  bnt  not  accurately  known,) 

Cathohc 8  10  000 


The  Question. — It  may  now  bo  asked  where  and  on  what  terms  can  land  be  obtQJoe^  in 
^Oregon.  In  the  western  portion  of  tlie  State,  that  is  in  the  Rogae  river,  Umpqua.  and  Wil- 
lamette valleys,  the  best  land  is  occupied.  Farms  can  be  had,  however,  in  these  valleys  for 
from  fti  tojilOper  acre,  according  tolocation.  There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited. 
As  good  (^icttlturol  land  as  there  is  in  tbe  world  can  bo  bought  for  S3  per  acre  in  any  of 
these  districts. 

The  land  in  eastern  Oregon  is,  for  the  most  part,  vacant.  Homes  may  bo  oblaineil  by 
simply  oecupj'ing  Ihera  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  which  will  take  effecton 
the  Ist  day  ot  January,  lSf>3,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law.  These  lands  are 
not  yet  surveyed,  bnt  no  difficulty  need  ne  apprehended  on  Ibis  account.  The  immigrant 
has  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  be  takes,  and  hia  title  will  be 
securo  to  a  home  for  his  family  which  even  the  rapacity  of  pitiless  creditors  cannot  wrest  from 
them,  and  which  in  return  for  moderate  industry  will  enable  him  always  to  have  enough  and 
to  spare  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 


8ECTI0K    III. 

MIHEEAL  RESOURCES. 

The  minei-al  resources  of  Oregon,  thougli  not  so  thoroughly  proBpoctcd  as 
those  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  are  both  extensive  and  valuable,  and 
will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time  form  a  prominent  source  of  wealth. 

Placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  southern 
counties  since  1852,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  river  have  yielded 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  The  annnal  product 
of  these  mines,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  deposits  of  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  as  the  placers  become  oshansted.  New  discoveries,  however,  are 
bein^  continually  made. 

Willow  Creek  Mines. — A  writer  in  the  Oregonian  thus  describes  the  mines 
in  the  Willow  creek  country,  a  region  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
of  late: 

Willow  creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Malheur,  having  its  source  near  the  head  of  John  Day's 
river,  and,  flowing  near  100  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Alalhenr  about  15  miles  above  its  Junction  with  Snake  river.  Although  a  long  stream. 
Willow  creek,  owing  to  the  nature  of*^the  country  through  which  it  flows,  much  of  it  being 
a  low  mouulaiD  or  lull  countrv.  destitute  of  timber,  receives  hut  few  tribntaries.  and  those 
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few  of  small  size.  It  is  but  a  small  stream  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  ila  snrrouriditiSB 
arc  gloomy  enough  and  differ  but  littte  from  those  of  tbe  Malheur,  Owyhee,  and  other  trib- 
utaries, on  the  aonth  side  of  Snake  river,  l)etween  Farewell  Bend  and  old  Fort  Hall. 

The  mines  on  the  tribntaries  of  Willow  creek  were,  I  believe,  first  discovered  in  IS&3,  at 
what  is  known  as  Mormon  or  Humboldt  basin,  nearly  at  the  some  time,  by  one  party  from 
S»lt  lake  and  another  from  the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada,  This  is  a  small  but 
rich  camp,  and  only  tacks  plenty  of  water  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  in  the  upper  coun- 
try. But  water  it  can  never  have  from  any  outside  source,  as  the  basin  is  bigher  than  the 
source  of  any  of  the  streams  around  it,  so  that  the  miners  in  that  locality  will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  scanty  supply  they  now  have  for  three  or  four  montbs  in  the  year. 

But  what  are  known  as  tbe  Willow  creek  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  slope  of  tlie 
divide,  betneen  the  waters  of  Willow  creek  and  Burnt  river,  and  are  now  divided  into 
Shasta,  Easlon,  and  Willow  Creek  districts. 

Sbusla  district  comprises  Shasta  creek,  Bich  creek,  Cottonwood  creek.  Quartz  gulch,  and 
many  others.  Milling  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  on  Shasta  creek  for  several  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  last  summer  that  the  district  was  prospected  to  any  extent,  or  assumed 
any  importance  as  a  mining  camp,  or  became  known  as  sach  outside  of  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Since  then  greatly  exaggerated  reports  have  gained  circulation  m  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  &c..  as  to  tbe  richness  and  extent  of  the  mines.  In  most  of  tbe  creeks  and 
gulches  in  Shasta  district  good  prospects  have  been  obtained  of  lathet  coarse  gold,  mostly 
on  the  bed  rock,  which  is  nsually  of  slate,  and  generally  from  10  lo  25  feet  below  the  surface. 
Shasta,  like  most  of  mining  districts,  contains  an  embryo  town  which  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  El  Dorado  City,  indifferently  soppiied  witb  everything  but  whiskey. 

Easton  district  was  orgonizoa  lost  summer,  and  is  situate  east  of  and  joining  Sbasta  dis- 
trict. It  contains  a  large  number  of  gulches,  some  of  which  were  worked  during  last  sum- 
mer, paying  very  well.  Good  prospects  have  been  obtained  in  many  others,  and  if  water 
were  plenty  it  would  be  a  lively  camp  next  season,  and  continue  so  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  these  districts  the  gold  is  finer  tlian  in  Shasta  district,  and  the  bed  rock  (if  rock  it  can  be 
called)  is  a  kind  of  cement  of  clay  and  gravel. 

Willow  Creek  district  has  recently  organized,  and  comprises  the  lower  part  of  Mormon 
Basin  creek  and  a  number  of  gulches  east  of  it,  but  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  only  been 
found  in  one  of  them.  This  district  is  immediately  east  of  Easton  district,  and  the  mines 
are  of  the  same  character.  These  districts  are  all  on  tbe  north  side  of  Willow  creek,  and 
are  comprised  in  a  space  of  about  IS  miles  in  length  and  but  little  over  one  in  width. 

Water  is  very  scarce  in  all  tbe  mines  in  tbis  vicinity.  During  tbe  spring  the  melting 
snow  furnishes  a  good  many  giilclies  witb  water  for  two  or  three  montns.  After  that  is 
gone,  all  the  natural  water  in  Shasta  district  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one  sluice  head 
in  Eoston  district,  including  the  water  in  Mormon  basin  creek,  about  two,  in  Willow  Creek 
district  about  one.  And  in  speaking  of  creeks  in  those  districts  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  at)  the  gulches  in  which  water  flows  ditrin?  summer  (no  matter  how  small  the 
quantity)  is  cAlled  a  creek.  Most  of  the  gulches  are  dry  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  a 
prospector  frequently  has  to  carry  dirt  one-half  mile  or  more  to  find  water  to  wash  it. 
Another  great  inconvenience  here  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  it  being  on  tbe  mouutfuns  and 
in  caiions  remote  from  the  mines.  Lumber  for  mining  and  building  purposes  has  to  bo 
hauled  from  8  to  IG  miles,  and  fire-wood  from  two  to  five  miles,  the  former  costing  about  @70 
per  l.OUU  feet,  and  the  latter  from  $19  to  ^14  per  cord. 

The  climate  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Powder  Itiver  valleys,  the 
amount  of  snoiv  fulling  being  much  less  than  in  the  mining  regions  of  Idaho.  Yet  the 
winters  are  very  cold.  The  past  two  weeks  have  been  about  as  cold  as  any  weather  I  ever 
saw  during  several  years'  residence  in  tbe  mountains.  Tbe  snow  is  now  about  10  inches 
deep  in  the  mines,  and  perhaps  two  feet  deep  on  the  divide  between  Willow  creek  and  Burnt 

There  is  much  good  agricultural  land  along  Willow  creek,  Burnt  river,  and  other  streams 
in  tbis  vicinity,  upon  which  abundant  supplies  could  be  raised  for  all  this  part  of  Oregon, 
uniess  the  crickets,  which  seem  to  be  one  of  the  natuiaJ  producfious  of  the  country,  should 
claim  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

Several  different  ditches  have  been  talked  of  for  bringing  water  from  Willow  creek  and 
Burnt  river  for  mining  purposes,  which  would  supply  Shasta  district  and  subsequently  dis- 
tricts cast  of  that,  oniy  one  of  which  has  been  prosecuted  to  any  extent ;  that  being  (bo 
ditcb  of  Carter,  Packwood  &■  Company,  which  ^s  one  of  large  extent,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, supply  a  large  extent  of  mining  ground  with  water  and  give  employment  to  many 
men.  But  unfortunately  there  is  little  probability  of  its  completion  in  time  to  do  any  good 
next  summer  ;  so  that  many  owninjr  claims  will  have  to  wait  another  year  heibre  they  can 
work  them  to  any  extent,  as  the  mines  are  of  sach  a  nature  that  they  can  oniy  bo  workcil 
by  tbe  hydraulic  or  ground  sluice,  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  unprospected  country  in  tliis  pait  of  Oregon,  in  much  of  which 
it  is  probable  gold  may  be  found.  Were  the  facilities  better  for  working  the  mines,  this 
would  soon  be  a  populous  portion  of  the  Slate,  but  much  of  the  country  is  destitute  of  timber 

There  is  but  little  to  induce  men  to  come  here  at  present,  but  if  any  do  Come  from  Oregon 
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and  California,  they  had  best  not  come  before  f he  first  of  May,  as  before  lliat  time  tbe  weather 
will  be  slovmy  and  unsettled,  and  they  will  find  it  rough  camping  out  in  a.  coufttry  where 
even  sage  brush  for  fuel  in  not  very  plenty. 

There  .ire  a  feiy  elores  in  the  country,  at  Clark's  creek,  Monnon  Busin,  and  other  camps, 
but  they  are  poorly  furnished  wilh  mining  tools,  clothing,  groceries,  and  in  fact  everything 
but  whiskey,  and  other  beverages  of  like  natnre,  which  aie  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  a 
couDlry  where  water  is  not  very  plenty.  Our  nearest  post  office  is  at  Express,  nearly  20 
miles.  We  get  our  mail  matt«r  from  there  or  from  Auburn,  which  is  upwards  of  35  miles 
distant.  A  mail  route  which  would  accommoclale  Clark's  Creek.  Mormon  Basin,  and  the 
Willow  mines  in  vmy  necessary,  and  should  receive  the  attontion  of  our  postal  authorities. 

QuABTZ  Lodes. — Numerous  gold-bearing  qiiartz  iodce  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  none  of  thorn  have  been  developed  to  any 
great  extent.  East  of  Eugene  City,  near  the  McKenzie  river,  (north  branch 
of  the  Willamette,)  some  excellent  lodes  have  been  prospected,  one  of  which 
extends  north  to  Santiam  and  south  across  the  head  brandies  of  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Willamette,  Coast  Fork,  North  and  South  TJmpqua,  &c.  The  Blue 
mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canon  City,  John  Day's  rivei',  abound  in  qnarta 
which  the  miners  think  will  pay,  but  as  there  are  placer  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
and  a  lack  of  capital  to  erect  the  necessary  mills,  tliey  have  not  yet  been  woi-ked 
to  any  considerable  extent.    A  writer  in  one  of  the  Oregon  papers  says : 

The  discoveries  made  in  Auburn  district,  near  the  western  line  of  Baker  county,  are 
known  to  be  rich,  hot,  as  is  nsnal,  the  discoverers  are  poor  and  unable  to  purchase  and  erect 
suitable  mills  for  ledncing  their  rock,  and,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  simply  working 
out  the  assessments  required  by  law  to  hold  them.  Infect,  in  no  less  thanflve  districts  in  the 
county,  quarts  is  known  to  exist  in  paying  qaantitieSg  but  will  not  be  worked,  perhaps,  for 
years  Ut  come — until  labor  is  cheaper  and  the  cost  of  machinery  is  correspondingly  cheaper, 
and  the  placer  mines  are  more  thoroughly  worked.  The  fact  is  that  wherever  placer  mines 
wilt  daily  exhibit  to  the  laborer  the  traits  of  his  toil,  at  bat  little  oaelay,  he  is  hard  to  be 
persuaded  to  invest  time  and  labor  and  capital  in  the  business  of  quartz  crushing. 

Outside  of  our  county,  too,  there  are  known  to  bench  quartz  mines,  occupying  about  the 
same  practical  position  that  ours  does.  The  quartz  of  Elk  creek.  Granite  creek,  and  Canon 
City,  in  Grant  county,  together  with  tnose  of  Eagle  creek,  m  Union  county,  are  destined  to 

n  before  long. 


The  Ieon  Isteeest. — By  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  yet  dis- 
covered in  Oregon  is  the  vast  depoMt  of  iron  known  lo  exist  between  the  Willa- 
mette river  above  Portland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St.  Helen.  Of  the  entire 
extent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as  yet  but  little  knowledge,  hut  it  haa 
been  traced  for  a  distance  of  at  least  25  miles,  and  is  beyond  doubt  inexhaustible. 
A  description  of  the  geological  formation  in  which  this  iron  is  found,  with  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  ore,  cost  of  manufacture,  &c,  and  of  iron 
ores  generally  on  the  Pacific  coast,  will  bo  found  in  the  article  on  miscellaneous 
mineml  resources.*  The  following  detailed  description  of  the  iron  works  at 
Oswego  is  from  the  Oregonian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Portland : 

It  is  cause  for  sincere  rejoicing  that  the  efforts  of  the  enterprising  company  which  haa  under- 
taken the  development  of  this  most  iniporlant  resource  of  our  Stale  are  noH-  almost  sure  M 
he  rewarded  with  complete  success.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  inlerest  on  this  coast 
which  may  affect  the  general  prosperity  more  directly  and  permanently  than  the  successful 
working  of  our  iron  mines.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  proprietors  may  make  money  out  of 
them,  but  it  is  that  some  of  the  chief  courses  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  be  turned  in 
entirely  new  channels.  These  works,  if  present  prospects  are  hereafter  realized,  will  be  able 
to  supply  (he  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  the  whole  coast  for  raw  iron.  This  alone  is  a 
vast  interest;  hot  when  vvo  take  intoconsideration  that  iron-rolling  mills  and  manufacturing 
eslablishmenls  of  various  kinds  nil!  surely  follow  the  success  of  this  pioneer  effort,  the  interest 
which  the  whole  country  has  in  it  is  immense — entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  present 
conception.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  censured  if  we  devote  to  the  varions 
matters  connected  with  these  works  the  greater  part  of  onr  column  to-day. 

Oroanization  op  the  Company.— The  "Oregon  Iron  Company"  was  incorporated  by 
signing  and  filing  articles  in  the  ofSces  of  the  county  clerk  of  this  county,  and  ot  the  secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1865.  The  incorporators  were  II.  D.  Green,  W, 
S.  Ladd,  and  John  Green.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $500,000.  The  stock  was  soon 
taken,  the  number  of  stockholders  being  HI),  inelading  many  of  our  most  sagacious  and 
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energctie  business  mon.  On  the  IStli  of  May  following,  the  Btockholdcrs  held  their  first 
meeting,  and  organized  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  statoie  by  electing  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  W.  8.  Ladd,  H.  C.  Leonard,  John  Green,  T.  A,  Davis,  P.  C.  Schuyler,  H,  D. 
Green,  and  Henry  Ftuliug.  At  a  subsequent  meetinff  of  the  directors,  W.  S.  Ladd  was 
chosen  president;  H.  C. Leonard,  vice-president,  and  H.  D,  Green,  secretary.  Mr. P.O. 
Schnyler  is  at  present  acting  secretaiy. 

Cost  or  the  Works.— Thus  far  the  sum  of  all  the  assessment  levied  on  Ihe  stock  is 
only  27  per  cent.,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  iu  with  tbe  exception  of  Sll,000,  delinquent 
by  three  of  the  stockholders.  The  expenaimres  for  building,  opening  tbe  mines,  oinstrnct- 
ing  machinery,  and  stocking  vrith  material,  was,  up  to  tho  Ist  of  August,  between  $124,000 
and  $125,000.  Since  that  date  there  have  been,  of  course,  some  further  expenditures,  which 
can,  at  present,  only  be  estimated ;  but  the  total  amount  is  prubablj  within  $I26,'OUO. 

Magsitude  of  the  Works. — The  co^npany  having  prospected  the  mine,  which  is  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  the  present  village  of  Oswego,  and  having  had  the  ore  thoroughly' 
tested,  beganexcavating  fottbewallsoftbefurnaceandtower,  on  tbe  a]st  of  May,  1865.  Since 
then  tbe  work  of  building  and  opening  the  mine  has  been  carried  on  without  more  tban  tempo- 
rary suspensions  (ill  the  present  day.  The  works  are  ran  by  water,  (aben  from  Oswemj  lake. 
The  dam  across  the  creek,  just  below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  148  feet  in  length,  and  ^  feet  iu 
height,  and  is  a  structure  of  great  strength.  The  flume  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
works  is  900  feet  lona;  and  3  feet  square.  The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  driven  by 
one  of  Lefiel'a  double-turbine  water-wheela,  which  also  works  a  force  pump  for  supplying 

J  tanks  with  water.     The  blaat-house  (where  the  wind  is  made)  is  "S  feet  square  and 


:t  high.  The  casting-house  is  136  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  and  is  a  IS-feet  story.  The 
stack  frame  is  34  feet  square,  and  33  feet  high.  The  top-house  is  34  feet  square,  and  20  feet 
high.  Tho  slack  and  chimney  together  are  €5  feet  in  height.  The  bridge-house  is  a  IS-feet 
story,  129  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide ;  one  end  resting  on  the  ground  on  tbe  hill-side,  the 
other  supported  on  hffavy  truss-work,  and  connecting  with  the  stack.  The  first  coal-house 
connecting  with  tbe  brldge-hoose  is  a  12-feet  story,  148  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.  The 
second  coal-house,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  other.  Is  a  24-feet  story,  100  feel  long,  aud 
40  feet  wide.  The  water  tank  is  12  teet  square,  and  8  feet  deep.  These  are  the  buildings 
which  constitute  the  works  proper  j  but  tbe  compan}"  has  one  or  two  other  buildings  in  tho 
village,  one  of  which  is  a  storehouse,  50  by  37  feet,  and  a  story  and  a  half  high.  The  stack 
within,  which  is  the  furnace,  is  a  massive  pile  of  masonry,  32  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.  There  is  probably  not  a  liner  or  stronger  piece  of  masonry  on  this  coast  than  this 
stack.  Tbe  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  about  300  bushels.  The  buildings  are  supplied  or  to 
be  supplied  everywhere  with  water-pipes,  to  be  used  both  in  the  ordinary  daily  operations 
and  in  case  of  fire.  Everything  about  the  entire  works  is  constructed  for  strength  and  dura- 
tion. In  this  respect  tho  company  has  wisely  thought  that  tbe  additional  cost  of  heavy, 
strong,  and  finished  work,  above  that  of  mere  make-shift,  cannot  fail  to  be  returned  in  the 
duration  of  the  works.  The  machinery  in  the  blast-house  is  massive,  aud  finely  lioisbed. 
The  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  large  air  pumps,  whose  pistons  attach  to  tbe 
ends  of  a  huge  walking-beam.  The  air  is  forced  through  a  regulator,  which  serves  t<i  keep 
the  current  constant.  In  the  regulator,  ss  the  machinery  was  driven  yesterday,  Ihe  pressure 
of  air  was  five-eighths  of  a  pound  to  the  square  inch.  From  the  regulator  the  air  is  forced 
through  a  long  pipe  to  the  lop  of  the  stack,  when  it  goes  through  several  larjo  cast  tubes,  so 
placed  as  fo  bealf  the  time  red-hot.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  before  itstrifcea 
the  firo  and  mass  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  From  these  beating  tubes  tho  air  then 
goes  through  large  tubes,  concealed  in  the  masonry,  to  the  bottom  of  the  thmace,  whero  it  is  dis- 
charged with  great  force  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  effect  upon  the  burning  mass 
of  coal,  ore,  and  lime  is  something  too  fierce  for  description.  To  prevent  the  end  of  the  air- 
pipe  from  beintr  consumed  by  the  intense  heat,  it  is  inserted  in  a  massive  piece  of  casting, 
called  a  tuicr,  and  which  is  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water. 

Making  Iron. — Tbe  first  casting  of  iron  into  pigs  was  made  on  Saturday,  August  24.  Tho 
mannerofdoing  it  is  something  as  follows:  Ofcoiuse  the  furnace  has  had  fire  in  itfor  some  time, 
and  was  bot  n  ben  the  work  began.  The  workmen  first  put  in  at  the  top  26  bushels  of  coal,  then 
SUO  pounds  of  ore,  adding  to  ^s  mass  about  20  per  cent,  of  limestone.  This  proportjou  is 
observed  till  tho  furnace  is  full.  The  limestone  and  ore  are  broken  under  the  hammer,  before 
being  put  in  the  furnace.  The  use  of  the  lime  is  to  amalgamate  with  itself  ail  the  dross  and 
impurities  of  the  ore,  released  in  the  process  of  smelting.  This  dross  is  constantly  drawn  off 
from  the  furnace  at  the  hearth,  and  when  cooled  is  thrown  away.  The  company  propose  to 
use  it  for  grading  their  roads  and  grounds.  When  the  reservoir  at  the  bottom  gets  full,  tho 
hearth  is  tapped,  the  molten  iron  runs  off  in  a  sparkling  white  stream,  down  a  channel  to 
the  pit,  where  it  falls,  first,  into  a  gutter  called  the  sow,  and  from  this  into  smaller  and  shorter 
gutters,  where  the  iron  is  shaped  into  pigs.  Yesterday  the  hearth  was  tapped  twice,  the 
result  being  about  six  tons  of  pig  iron.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  furnace  gets  formed 
and  thorougbly  heated,  the  company  will  he  able  to  cast  three  times  at  least  in  24  hours, 
making  between  three  and  four  tons  at  each  casting.  Tbe  ore  now  used  yields  about  55  per 
cent.  »)f  iron,  which  woulfl  be  considered  anywhere  in  the  world  very  rich.  The  coal  costs 
about  six  cents  per  bushel.  Limo  costs  $6  per  ton.  The  ore  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1  75 
per  ton.    Tbe  company  is  now  employing  80  men  as  minors,  coal  burners  and  heavers. 
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leamaters  aad  artisans,  ut  tlio  works.  The  coal-houses  uoiv  liave  in  them  about  80,000 
hnshela  of  coal,  anditia  coming  in  at  the  rateof  about  3,500  bushela  per  day,  TLo  iron  thus 
far  cast  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  gaperinlendent  of  the  works,  and  by  other  com- 
petent judges,  to  be  equal  in  quality  lo  any  made  in  the  United  StateB.  It  is  Tery  soft  and  very 
fine  in  grain,  and  it  is  said,  might  bo  worked  into  castings  for  machinery  as  run  off  from  the 
furnace. 

To  conclude  this  article  we  will  mention  that  of  the  first  casting,  Mr.  J.  C.  Trnllinger,  the 
ptoprietov  of  tbe  town  site,  has  secured  two  pigs,  which  he  will  have  engraved  with  his  own 
initials,  the  date  of  casting  and  the  tiade  stamp  of  the  company,  and  then  planted  as  street 
monuments  at  the  comers  of  blocks  Noa.  1  and  H,  at  the  junctions  of  Fmnaeo,  Ladd  and 
Darhani  streets. 
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ALASKA. 

Nearly  all  the  mformation  we  possess  touching  the  mineral  resources  tif  Alaska 
is  comprised  in  the  correspondence  accompanying  the  Prosident/s  messag'e,  Feb- 
niaiy  17,  1868,  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  177,  40th  Congress,  2d  session,)  and  in  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Snmner  on  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  (published  in  the  same  document,  pp.  124-189.)  These  valuable  and  inter- 
esting papers  contain  th^  researches  of  the  most  reliable  anthoritics,  and  demon- 
Ktrate  beyond  question  that  the  newly-acquired  territory  abounds  in  the  precious 
metals  and  useful  minerals,  though  it  must  be  admittwl  that  oui  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  resources  is,  as  yet,  chiefly  confined  to  the  searcoast  and  the 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  Of  the  vast  continental  interior  we  know  compar- 
atively nothing;  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "perhaps  no  re^on  of  equal 
extent  on  the  globe,  unless  we  except  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  possibly  Green- 
land, is  as  little  known.  Here,"  says  Mr.  Snmner,  "  I  do  not  speak  for  myself 
alone  ;  a  learned  German,  whom  I  have  ah^ady  quoted,  after  saying  that  explo- 
i-ationshave  been  limited  to  the  coast,  testifies  that  'the  interior,  not  only  of  the 
continent,  but  even  of  the  island  of  Sitka,  is  to-day  unexplored,  and  is  in  every 
i-espect  terra  incognita  ;'  the  same  has  been  repeated  of  theislandsalso."  With- 
out data  beyond  what  has  already  become  familiar  to  the  public,  it  would  be  use- 
less, therefore,  to  encumber  this  report  with  any  speculations  or  conjectures 
respecting  the  minei-al  resources  of  a  comparatively  unexplored  region.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Alaska  is  known  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  and  tliat  it  possesses  many  other  valuable  resources,  chief  among  which 


In  this  enlightened  age  it  seems  singtdar  that  an  acquisition  of  such  inesti- 
mable importance,  in  its  political  and  commercial  aspect,  to  the  futm-e  of  our 
country — especially  to  that  portion  of  it  lying  on  the  Pacific  slope — should  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  intelligent  American.  If  the  Tenitory  of 
Alaska  possessed  no  other  element  of  value  than  its  vast  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
fir,  hemlock,  and  other  trees  useful  for  lumber  and  ship-building,  it  would  bo 
worth  more  than  ten  times  tlie  sum  sUpnlated  to  be  paid  for  it  under  the  treaty. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  important  a  question  the  supply  of 
timber  must  become  to  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time.  The  States  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  have  a  united 
iii-ea  of  903,019  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  780,000,  or  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  timbei-ed  land  within  this 
vast  range  of  country  is  almost  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  north 
of  San  Fi-ancisco,  and  to  a  belt  extending  along  the  crests  and  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades,  varying  in  width,  and  at  scattered  intervals,  from 
15  to  40  or  50  miles.  Keference  to  the  maps  ivill  show  that  this  timbered  area 
is  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  snrface  of  the  country,  and  is  diminish- 
ing ]>erceptibly  year  after  year.  The  consumption  of  lumber  in  California  and 
Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exports,  is  without  pai'allel  in  the  history  of  new 
countiies.  Immense  quantities  of  lumber,  timber,  and  firewood  are  used  in  the 
building  and  snpply  of  towns;  in  mills,  mines,  flumes,  and  fences,  and  for  all  the 
requirements  of  a  miscellaneoos  and  progressive  population.  It  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  tliat,  with  increased  facilities  for  inimigratioD,  the  vast  tracts  of  mineial 
and  agricultural  land,  now  sustwmng  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile, 
will  long  remmn  so  sparsely  settled.  Within  the  next  10  years  the  population 
of  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  3,000,000. . 
New  towns  will  spring  up  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  this  immense  domain. 
Our  scanty  timber  lands,  already  suffering  from  &es  and  from  reckless  waste  on 
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the  part  of  settlers,  will  l)e  forceO  tu  pay  tribute  to  the  ina'casing  population. 
Estimating  the  consumption  fi-om  the  rato  at  which  the  forests  of  Calilbmia  have 
disappeared  since  1849,  it  would  not  take  many  yeaiB,  with  a  largely  enhanced 
popolation,  to  denude  all  the  avfulable  timber  districts,  increase  the  price  of  lum- 
ber so  as  to  retard  tho  development  of  many  lucrative  branches  of  indostry,  and 
probably  destroy  the  ^lort  trade  in  that  article,  which  is  now  becoming  so 
important  an  element  in  the  growth  of  our  interconrae  with  China. 

The  completion  of  the  Central  Paciiio  raOi-oad  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  for 
tho  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rociy  mountains.  With  population  new 
aouroea  of  wealth  will  be  opened,  and  railroads  will  bo  ostablidied  north  and 
south,  with  branches  penetrating  the  mountain  passes  and  valleys  in  every  dii-ec- 
tion,  to  supply  the  wants  of  many  growing  and  prosperous  oommnnitieB. 

If  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  had  accomplished  nothing  more  in  the  course  of  his 
official  career  than  tlie  acquisition  of  Alaska,  he  would  for  that  act  alone  be 
entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  of  the  Pacific  coast,  already 
awarded  him,  but  to  the  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn,  by  whom  the  bound- 
less domain  of  the  west  is  destined  to  be  peopled. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  dedre  to  consult  the  principal  authori- 
ties on  the  resources  of  Kussian  America,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  chrono- 
logical summary,  or  bibliographv  in  brief,  of  the  publications  on  that  i-eg^on, 
from  A.  D.  1600  to  1867.  The  author,  Dr.  Alexander  8.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  reseai-ch,  whose  labors  for 
the  prraervation  of  aU  the  known  records  of  discovery  and  adventm^e  on  the 
Pacific  coast  cannot  be  too  higlily  commended. 

BibUograpliy  of  Alaska. 

1600. — Hakluyt  Rich'd.     Voyages,  discoveriea,  navigations,  &c.,  of  tbe  Englisli  nalion. 

In  two  volumes,  small  folios  ;  London,  1599-1600.    Also  another  volume  by  the  same  auiJior 

of  vojages  cot  iiiclnded  in  the  first  work,  and  not  published  until  IcJll,  at  London,  in  one 

volume,  quarto  -,  conttuns  the  earliest  notices  of  tho  far  noi'them  voyages  oii  the  Piicific  and 

Ibiii.  "Qrigijiat  DocKmeiils  an  the  focuses  and  Sereicts  of  Frida  Andres  jit  UrdantUa, 
pilot  of  Legaspis  Mamla  expedition  in  1565,  collectecl  by  Martin  Feroaudez  de  Navarette, 
president  of  tho  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History  j  in  one  voiame,  8vo,  in  tlie  set  of  five 
volumea ;  Madrid,  about  18IG.  It  was  Urdanetta  who  first  discovered  the  cuironts  aud 
winds  above  40°,  with  which  he  sailed  bis  ships  from  Manila  till  be  made  the  north  shores 
of  CaUfornia,  and  thence  down  the  coasts  to  Mexico. 

1625. —  Tin  Filgrimi  of  Samuil  FuTcliaae,  in  three  volumes,  quavto ;  London,  i<Mb.  Con- 
tains (he  voyage  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  Greek  pilot,  in  1592,  for  original  documents  pertain- 
ing to  which,  obtained  from  the  iaiand  of  Cepbalonia,  see  the  anthor's  notes  on  de  Fuca  in 
Hutchings's  California  Magazine  for  1859,  also  Greenhow's  History. 

1640. — Hiatoire  dn  iVntvau  Mondt,  by  Jean  de  Laet.     Folio  ;  Leydeu,  1G40. 

\^-i.—Tke  Geagrafhy  ef  the  (forW, by  Jean  Bleu.     Folio;  Amsterdam,  1662. 

1699.— Oe  Originibui  AmeTicanis,  by  George  Horno.    Folio ;  Antwerp,  1699. 

17J2. — HistBjical  Researclies  respecting  the  Neu>  fPorld,  by  Henric  Soberer,  professorin  the 
University  of  IngoldstAdt,  Bavaria.    In  German,  about  171-2. 

1715, — Recueil  dtt  Voyages  au Nord,  ia  uiue  \o\am6s,  I2mo;  Amsterdam,  1715. 

1704-1750.— rojog'e  CoUeetions :  Churcbill's  Colleutiou  of  Voyages,  6  vols.,  folio,  1704- 
J7J3i  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages.  2  vols.,  folio,  1715-1720;  Howkesworth's  Collection 
of  Voyages,  5  vole.,  folio,  1735-1740 ;  Osborne's  Collection  of  Toyagea,  2  vols.,  folio,  1746- 
1750 ;  account  of  De  Pontes  apocryphal  voyage  through  the  Northwest  Pass^e  in  1640  in 
the  London  Monthly  MiBcellany  of  1708 ;  Voyf^es  of  Francisco  Coreal,  16W-1697,  from 
tho  Spanish,  in  2  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1722. 

1722. — Potheries  Historie  Ameriqae  8eptenlTio«elte,  in  4  vols.,  12mo,  Pans,  1732. 

1729. — Origin  de  los  Indlos  de  el  Naevo  Mando  y  Indies  Oceidentales,  by  Priar  Gregoiio 
Garcia ;  folio,  Madrid,  1729. 

1753. — Nouvdles  Carlns  de  L'Amiral  FoniB  et  Atitres  rlaviftateUTS  EipagnoUs,  Anglah, 
itc.,  dans  le  mer  SepteittTional,  by  G.  de  Lisle ;  quaiio ;  Pans,  1753 

1757. — History  nf  California,  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Miguel  Vanegaa,  3  vols  ,  l2mo ;  Mad- 
lid,  1757,  and  published  shortly  aflcr  in  French,  English,  and  German.     Contains  ni 
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.[I  t.o  ITSa  on  tlie  for  northwest  coast  and  connections  with  China,  with  valuable  maps  of  Iho 
lOTth  coasts,  &c. 

]7o7. —Researclits  on  tlie  Voyages  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  llut  Amenean  Coasts,  by 
*T.  De  Guignes ;   vide  Journal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres ;  Paris,  1757, 

1757, — Letrts  Edijiiinlcs  d  Curieuses,  Stc,  Stc,  of  Ibe  Jesuit  missionaries  in  all  parts  of 
be  worlcl,  from  J600  lo  1760,  published  in  Freuch,  with  tronelationa  in  English,  Spanish, 
jerman,  Italian,  &c.,  in  some  30  vols.,  13mo.  Some  of  the  volnmes  contain  exceedingly 
nteresting:  acconnls  of  the  first  travels  in  the  far  northern  paiallels  of  Asia  and  America, 
md  discoveries  of  the  proximities  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents  to  tbe  north  of  California 
md  of  China.  Jesnit  writers  lay  claim  to  the  first  mention  of  this  connection  (o  the  world 
}{ Idlers  and  science,  and  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lelrcs  Edifiantea  contains  lie  celebrated 
'larratioa  of  Father  Greelon,  who  was  transferred  to  China  before  1B60,  and  travelled  esten- 
lirely  as  a  missionary  among  the  Mnnchoo  and  Mongolian  populations  of  that  empire.  In 
^ne  of  his  journeys  in  Chinese  Tortary  he  fell  in  with  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Hnron  tribes, 
whom  he  had  known  when  serving;  in  the  far  west  of  Canada,  and  who  confessed  her  sins  to 
him  as  a  priest  of  tbe  Catholic  church  at  this  immense  distance  from  her  native  country. 
This  woman  Informed  Greelon  that  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an  Indian  Gght,  and  had 
ifterwards  been  transferred  as  a  slave  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  she  had  crossed  in  boats  over 
a  piece  of  wafer,  which  was  salt,  and  again  sold  from  one  person  to  another  until  conveyed 
lo  the  plains  of  Tartarj.  This  fact  is  said  by  some  to  have  first  stimulated  tbe  attention  of 
Ibe  Russian  authorities,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Bebrin^  Straits  and  Alaska- 
It  was  the  redoubtable  old  sailor,  Peter  the  Great,  and  after  him  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  set  afloat  the  great  discovery  voyages  of  Vitus  Behring  and  Alesander 
Tscbirikoft  in  1728-'a9  and  to  1741,  which  sailed  from  Kamschatka,  and  discovered  tho 
strtuts  which  separated  Asia  from  America,  and  fully  confirmed  the  speculations  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Canada,  California,  and  China.  (See  the  curious  map  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  Ven^a's  California,  See  also  on  this  curiouB  subject  of  Asiatic 
and  American  ethnographic  connections  tbe  celebrated  work  "  Mtlasges  Asiatigaes"  of  A. 
Eemusat,  and  the  notes  of  Knrzin  tbe  Xonvtlle  Joamal  Asiatique  on  Chinese  history.) 

ITH.—Discoteriea  of  ike  Russians  en  l/ie  Northteeat  Coasts  of  America,  &e.,  by  Von  Mul- 
ler;  quarto,  London,  1774.    Contains  tbe  earliest  Eussiitn  voyages  to  Pacific  America. 

1774.— Aecoant  of  the  Northern  Archipelago  to  the  east  of  Kamlsckatka,  Sfc.  frc,  by  J. 
Von  Staeblin.     1  vol..  8vo,  London,  1774. 

i~7S.^American  Atlas,  or  description  of  the  whole  continent  of  America,  in  grand  folio, 
by  Thos.  Jeffreys  ;  London,  1778. 

1780.— Disco^rus  of  the  Eussians  it 
London,  1780.    Contains  the  accounts  of  Bebring's 
histories. 

1780. — Joamal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Si.  Petersburg,  from  1780  to 
present  time  ;  many  volumes. 

17SI.— Historical  and  Geographical  Miscellanies,  bj  Hon.  Daenis  Bardngton,  1  or  3  vols., 
8vo;  London,  17S1.     Contains  papers  on  extreme  North  Pacific  coasts. 

17S3.— TAe  Apocryphal  Voyage  of  Francisco  Maldanada  through  the  Norlhinest  Passage, 
published  in  Madrid  about  1795  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  History,  from  MS8.  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan.  Also,  Cevallo's  Voyages  of  Maldonada,  Do  Fuca,  and 
Fonte,  1  vol.,  8vo,  Madrid,  1798. 

1789.-~Vopage  of  Captains  Portlock  and  Dixon  to  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America,  Ifc, 
Ife.,  in  the  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  in  1733-'88 ;  quarto,  London,  1789, 

nSt.—  l'issertation  Geographico  de  Novo  California,  S(c.,  by  J.  A.  Hartman ;  quarto, 
Marburg,  1789. 

1789. — Relation  of  a  recent  Spanish  toyage  to  the  northaest  coasts  of  America,  ante  1789, 
by  J.  F.  Bom-going.     3  vols.,  8vo,  (French)  3d  edition,  Paris,  1803. 

1799.— Coc?/£'s  Voyages.  The  three  voyages  of  Captain  James  Cook  between  1766  and 
]77U,  to  tbe  Pacific  and  northwest  coasts.  The  only  reliable  editions,  which  are  in  several 
volumes,  are  those  published  under  tbe  directions  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty of  England,  printed  at  London  at  separate  periods  before  1793. 

1790.— T/ie  Voyages  of_  Captain  Billings  to  Behring  Straits.  Kamstchatka,  S(c.,  Sfc,  1735- 
1790,  in  tbe  Kussian  service,  by  Martin  Saner ;  quarto,  London,  1796. 

1790.— Voyages  made  in  1788-'89  bettceen  China  and  Sorthaest  America,  by  Captain  John 
Moaires,  E.  N.;  quarto,  London,  1790.  Captain  Dixon's  reply  to  tbe  same,  1  vol.,  quarto, 
London,  1790. 

1791. — Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  tlie  Spanish  Exploring  Ships  Atrevida  and  Discuhierta, 
under  Captiun  Alexander  Mal^pina,  in  1791;  preserved  in  MSS.  in  Ihe  viceroy's  library  in 
Mesico  and  in  tho  Spacish  hydrography  at  Madrid  Malaspina's  charts  were  published  in 
a  qnarto  volume  by  tbe  Spanish  government  about  1802,  and  credited  to  the  voyage  of  the 
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■e  folio  volumes,  and  now  in  tha  old  viceroy's  library  in  Mexico  City.  Perfect  espies  of 
this  valuable  collection  are  stated  to  have  been  also  sent  to  Madrid  before  1800.  It  contains 
invaluable  material,  collated  by  Unssasola  and  Bonilla,  on  the  Spanish  diBecvery  voyages  to 
that  portion  of  ancient  A!ta  California  between  the  latitudes  55°  and  61°,  as  cldmed  by 
Spain,  which  afterwards  became  the  domain  of  Enseian  America,  an&  iMW  forms  a  portion 
ot  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska.  See  also  contribntion  of  Secretary  Seward,  in 
1865,  on  SpaoJBli  northwest  vojt^es,  contained  in  the  Bibliografa  Califoraica  of  the  author. 
1793. — Voyages  and  Travels  in  Aiiatic  Russia  and  in  llie  Nortii  Facific,  compiled  by  Pro- 
fessor Pierre  Simon  Pallas;  4or  6  vols.,  quarto,  Poris,  17S9-'93.  There  areolao  English  edi- 
tions of  tho  works  of  Pallas,  who  was  a  celebrated  German  professor  in  Eussia  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empvess  Cathariao  II.    This  appears  to  bo  the  same  work  edited  o 


pleted  by  Theodor  K.  do  Mirieroy,  and  which  contains  such  valnable  material  on  the  philol- 
- -y  of  Europe  and  Asia.     Pallas  also  wrole  extensively  on  the  natural  histoiy  of  Russian 
Pallas  was  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day,  and  his  writings 


covered  a  multitude  of  subjects.  His  natations  on  the  locust  and  grasshopper  ravages  i 
the  Crimea,  noticed  by  tlie  learned  Russian  entomologist,  Motschulsky,  and  also  by  the 
author  of  this  bibliography  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for  ]8j9,  are  of  great  value  in  seienca. 

1793. — Voyages  and  2'ravels  to  the  Coppermine  Rieer  and  the  Countries  west  of  Canada  in 
1789-'93,  by  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  in  Hvo  and  quarto,  London,  1801  and  J80a.  The  work 
of  Samuel  Heame,  describing  his  voyage  of  1770-1772  in  some  of  the  countries  visit«d  by 
Mackenzie,  and  for  Iho  discovery  of  copper  mines,  was  published  in  London  in  quarto  in 
1795. 

1799.— Foyo^e  round  the  World,  by  Captain  Jean  Francois  G.  de  La  Perouse ;  Gdited  by 
M.  Millet  Muriau.  Government  edition  in  French,  4  vols,,  quarto,  1797,  maps  .lud  Illustra- 
tions ;  also  English  and  German  editions. 

Iim.— Voyage  to  the  Northaest  Coa-ls  of  America  and  Round  Ihe  World,  1790  to  1792,  in 
Ibo  French  sliip  Solide,  by  Captain  Etiene  Marcband,  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction 
of  discoveries,  &e,,  on  the  northwest  coasts  of  America, by  Ctaret  Fleurell,  (in  French,)  in 
4  vols.,  quarto,  Paris,  1799. 

X^Ql.— Voyage  of  Diicovery  and  Eiplorntion  on  the  NoTthioesl  Coasts  of  America  in  1790 
to  1795,  £;e.,  Sfc,  by  Captain  George  vanc<niver,  E.  N.;  plates  and  maps ;  published  by  the 
government  in  &  or  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  ISO  I.  Lieutenant  Broughtou,  an  officer  of  one 
of  Yancoarer's  vessels,  also  published  an  account  of  the  voyt^  in  quarto  form  at  Loudon, 
in  1804. 

1802. — Voyage  of  the  Sutiland  Mcxicana,  exploring  vessels,  under  Captains  Dionisio  GaJ- 
iano  and  CayataDo  Valdez,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  in  1702,  to  the  northwest  coasts ;  publisbed 
by  order  of  Ibe  King  of  Spain,  in  1  vol.,  8vo,  in  1802,  with  map.  The  Meroorias  sobre  las 
Obseivacioues  Astronomicas  que  ban  servido  de  fuudamentos  a  las  Cartas  de  la  Costa  Nor- 
weste  de  America,  written  abont  1810  by  Admiral  Espinosa,  of  Ibe  Spanish  navy,  and  pub- 
lished by  tho  Hydrographie  office  of  Madrid,  is  spoken  of  by  Humboldt  as  a  work  of  value. 

1805.— CiMaio^  de  las  lenguas  Conocidas,  y  nuiaeracion,  division  y  tlases  de  estas,  segun  ta 
diversidad  de  sua  idiomas  pdialectos.hy  Fmhei  liotsnzo  H6ivas,soK.  Jesuits,  in  six  vols., 
quarto,  of  nearly  400  pages  each.    Published  at  Madrid  1800  to  1805 ;  also  in  octavo. 

1806. — llie  "  Mithradates  Oder  AUgmeine  Sprachinhunde  mil  deia  Voter  ah  Sprachl/oae," 
&,c,  a  famous  authority  in  the  philosophy  of  languages,  was  commenced  by  Joun  Christo- 
pher AdeluQg,  of  Berbu,  in  1806,  and  concluded  by  John  Severau  Vater,  in  1817,  in  five 
vols.,8vo,  at  Berlin.  Another  work  was  published  by  Frederick  Adeluiig,  in  1815,  a!  St. 
Petersburg,  in  quarto,  entitled  "Catherinas  der  GrosseuVerdienste,"  &c,  &c.  The  Mith- 
radates  contains  valuable  matter  on  the  Indian  languages  of  the  far  north  Pocilic  coasts. 

1811. —  Works  of  Alexander  Humboldt.  A  critical  examination  of  the  history,  nav^ation, 
and  geography  of  the  New  World  and  the  progress  of  nautical  astronomy  in  tho  1!^  and 
i6th  centuries ;  in  French,  5  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1836-'39.  Also,  Eesearches  concerning  the 
Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  North  America,  with  descriptions 
and  scenes  in  the  Cordilleras,  plates,  maps,  and  plans ;  in  2  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1810;  Lou- 
don edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1814.  Also,  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Now  Spain,  in  2  vols., 
folio,  Paris,  1808-1811,  plates,  maps,  and  plans ;  London  edition  in  4  vols.,  Svo,  1811 ;  also 
a  New  York  edition  in  2  vols,,  Svo,  1311.  All  these  works  contain  valuable  notations  on  tha 
Alaskan  countries. 

1812. — Patesehesta>il  W.  America,  by  Chvostov  I.  Davidoff.  2  vols.,  8vo,  St.  Petersburg, 
1812. 

1814.— Fofla^e  RoBBd  ike  World  ia  the  Russian  ships  Ne'ca  and  Nadedsda,  in  1803-1806, 
commanded  by  Adam  John  Von  Kruesenstern,  (afterwards  admiral  in  Ihe  imperial  navy.) 
English  edition,  in  quarto,  London,  1814,  with  maps,  plates,  &c.    Also,  Berlin  edition.    The 
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other  works  published  oa  tliis  voyage  by  Krueseostem's  officers  are  Dr.  Langsdorff  's  work, 
in  2  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1SJ6,  and  Cnplain  Wroy  Liaiansky's,  in  1  vol.,  quarto,  London, 
Itil4.  They  were  itlso  a,ll  published  in  diffeteot  forms  ia  tbe  Enasian  language  and  in 
French.  Admiral  Kniesenstern  also  wrote  a  wotk  of  78  pages  on  tbe  Indian  languages  of 
Ahiska,  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  inl8]3.  Hevrasalso  the  most  thoroughly  instructed 
seaman  in  the  world  on  Ihe  hydrograpby  of  tbe  Pawfic,  and  compiled  those  charts  of  the 
great  ocean  which  are  the  models  of  all  others,  all  of  which,  with  his  nautical  notes  and 
memoirs  accompanying  (heae,  have  made  him  celebrated  among  the  savans  of  America  and 
Europe.  Betbre  his  death,  about  1850,  he  had  filled  many  posts  of  the  highest  honor  in  Iho 
imperial  service,  and  was  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  personal  character. 

ISn.—  Colleclion  of  Vosagts  is  the  Sontk  Seas  and  the  North  Pacific,  from  1527  to  180O. 
By  Admiral  James  Bumey,  E.  N.  In  6  vols.,  quarto,  London,  1814-1817 ;  ivith  plates, 
charts,  SiC.     This  valuable  work  contains  very  little  on  voyages  after  1771). 

laiT.— IVi«  American  CoosI  Pilot,  jfc.  By  Edmund  Blunt,  of  New  York.  The  editions 
of  this  well-known  work  subsequent  to  1650  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  hydrography 
of  Eassian  America  and  the  northwest  coasts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "The  Amencan 
Navigator,"  by  N.  A.  Bowditch;  but  th  editions  of  both  works  prior  to  1850  are  very 
meagi'e  on  the  coasts  mentioned. 

1818-34.— t'osoje  to  California  and  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,  in  the  French  iradine  ship 
BBrdetois.  By  Captain  Camile  Eoequefeul.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1823.  Vosage  Round  the 
(PoWrf  in  the  French  trading  ship  Heros,  in  1826-1829,  By  Captaia  Duhaut  Cilley.  In  3 
vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1834.  Both  these  works  relate  to  California  and  the  coasts  further  north, 
and  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  the  fur  trade  of  the  epoch  ante  1830. 

1823. —  Vovage  of  Discoverti  to  Ike  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bekring's  Straits,  California,  Sfc.,  in 
Ihe  Rasaianship  Raric,  in  1815-1818.  By  Captain  Otto  Von  Kotaobue,  (afterwards  admiral 
in  the  imperial  navy.)  In  3vois.,8vo,  London,  1823.  Editions  also  in  Qermanand  French. 
Cbamisso  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Euric,  and  for  many  veais  after  made  val- 
uable contributions  to  tbe  learned  societies  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Franco,  on  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Ihe  countries  visited,  particularly  of  Alaska.  Kotzebue  also  made  another  voyage 
to  Kussian  America,  the  central  Pacific  islands,  and  California,  in  1823  to  1826,  in  the  Eus- 
sian  ship  Enterprise,  or  PredprJate,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  English  at  London 
in  1830,  in  3  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  voyage  Eschscholz  went  as  naturalist,  and  after  hisarrival 
in  Eussia  contributed  valuable  material  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Alaska,  California,  &.c., 
in  different  German,  Russian,  and  French  journals  of  learning  and  science,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Choris,  the  artist  of  Kotzebue's  voyage,  who  was  aftenvards  killed  in  Mexico, 
also  published  an  illustrated  work  on  the  voyage,  entitled  "  Voyage  Pittoresqne."  These 
two  voyages  of  Kotzebue  are  otten  confounded  as  one,  and  the  names  of  Cnamisso  and 
Eschscholz,  which  Kotzebue  attached  to  certain  localities  in  Alaska,  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  Indian  or  Spanish  terms,  and  both  as  members  of  one  expedition.  Admiral  Kotzebue 
served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  government,  and  a  hydro- 
graphic  author  of  emiuouce.     He  died,  we  believe,  in  1^. 

1824.  —  Vepage  to  Russian  America  ^c,  by  M.  Chromtschenko ;  vide  St.  Petersburg 
Archives  of  History,  &c.,  &c.,  for  1824;  also  in  German  in  the  periodical  Hcrtha,  for  1824. 
Chromtschenko  and  Etoline  made  surveys  of  the  Alaskan  coasts,  which  were  reduced  to 
charts  and  maps. 

1831.— Coifo^e  of  the  skip  Blossom  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits  in  1825  to 
1828,  to  co-operate  viith  the  Arctic  Expidiliona  from tke  Atlantic.  By  Captain F.W.Hecchey, 
E.  N.,  (afterwards  admiral.)  Published  under  orders  of  the  British  Admiralty.  In  1  vol. 
quarto,  also  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1831 ;  both  with  plates,  maps,  &c.  A  qiiorto  volume 
on  Ihe  natural  history  of  the  voyage  was  also  published  at  London  in  1839,  The  botanical 
collections  were  edited  by  Sir  Wilham  J.  Hooker  and  others,  in  the  separate  volumes  included 
in  the  Flora  Boreala  Americana,  published  in2  vols.,  quarto,  about  1840,  andHooker's  Plantat 
Iconii,  of  1344.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  material  relating  to  Alaska  is  to  bo  found  in 
all  these  volumes.     Admiral  Beeehey,  wo  believe,  died  in  London  in  1859. 

l&^d.—Vogage  to  the  North  Pacific  in  the  Russian  ship  Seniavine,  in  1826-'29,  by  Captain 
Frederick  Lutke,  (now  admiral  in  tbe  Imperial  navy,)  in  4  vols.,  8vo;  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  ]835-'36.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Kussian  America  and  the  north 
Pacific.    The  author  served  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1856. 

1839. — Baer,  Von  K.  E.  Statistics  and  Etknograpky  ijfthe  Russian  American  Countries. 
This  author,  it  is  said,  was  with  Admiral  Von  Wrangel  when  governor  of  Sitka,  and  made 
valuable  contributions  on  the  aboTe  subjecta  and  on  natural  history  to  the  scientific  journals 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  between  1837  and  1845. 

18^.— Tkc  Physical  Hislonj  of  Man.     In  3  vols.,  8vo,  plates;  1839.     The  Natural  Bis- 
tort) of  Man.    In  3  vols.,  8vo,  plates;  1855.     Both  by  Dr.  J.  Pritchard.  of  London,  and 
'     3  high  authorities  in  ethnology.    They  contain  valuable  matter  on  the  Alaska 
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1839. — Beitmge  %ur  Kenlmss  lies  Russian  Reicks,  u«d  der  angranzanden  Lander  Asits, 
by  K,  E.  VoE  Bar  and  G.  Von  Helmorsen,  in  several  volumes,  from  1839  et  sig. 

\m).~Note,s  on  the  Islands  of  the  dislHcl  iff  Unalaska,  *c.,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1S40.  Also 
notes  on  tbe  Goloschou  and  otber  Russian  Americna  Indian  tribes  and  their  1an?naspes,  in 
1  vol.,  8vo,  1846,  by  Ihe  Greek  Priest  Jvan  Veniaminov,  (in  EusHiaQ,)  both  published  in  St, 
Petersburg.  W.  Sehott  also  publisbeil  some  philological  papers  on  the  Kolosehon  language, 
in  Emiau's  archives,  Berlin,  ad  vol.,  1813 

imS.—  Vmiage  of  the  Sidphar  to  tlie  North  Pacific,  S,-c.,  in  1837-1841,  under  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  R.  H.,  (now  admiral, )  In  2  vols.,  8vo,  1840,  The  zoology  of  the  eipediljon,  in 
qnarto,  was  pablisbed  in  J843-45.  These  accounts  relate  largely  to  Eussi  an  Ameiica.  They 
aro  governoient  works. 

18U.—Exploraliims,  Ire,  in  tlie  itro  Califomias,  S(c.,  Itc,  ia  ]84CM:3.  By  Duflot  de 
Mofroa.  In  3  vols.,  8vo,  witbvolunie  of  atlas  and  plates.  Paris,  1844.  Govemmeut  work. 
Cont^na  notices  of  Alaslui  and  ils  trade,  Indians,  &c 

1844. — Analcs  de  la  Philoiophie  ChretUne.  Vol.  15  and  others.  Contains  papers  of  M. 
Prevaney  on  the  ethnological  counecUous  of  Alaska  and  Mexico  by  the  Mongolian  races. 

1845, — 0»erfand  JoKmtj  Emmd  tAe  World,  \c.  By  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  lie 
Hudson  Bay  tenitories  in  1841-42.    In  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1845.    Also  in  New  York. 

1845. — Exploring  Expedition  Boaad  the  World,  in  the  Vincennes  and  other  government 
vesselsof  the  United  Slates,  in  1838-43,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  (now. admiral 
U.  S.  N. )  In  5  vols.,  imperial  octavo.  Government  work,  1845.  Plates,  maps,  charts,  and 
plans.  Some  40  volumes  altogelher  were  published  on  the  results  of  this  expedition,  many 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  valuable  of  scieutiSc  matter  on  Alaska.  A  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition  afterwards  seiTcd  in  Califiimia  from  1846  to  1867. 

tS^.— U Oregon  ctles  Cotes  da  Sord-eFac.ifiqac,&!C.  By  M.  Felix.  With  map;  1vol., 
8to,    Paris,  1846. 

l%i&.— Ethnology  and  Philology  of  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition.  By  Horatio  Hale.  1 
vol.,  quarto.    Philadelphia,  184l>. 

J847. — History  of  Oregon,  California,  and  ihe  North  Pacific  Coasts,  By  Robert  W.  Green- 
how.  1  vol.,  Bvo,  4th  ed.,  Boston,  1847.  Mi.  Greenhow  was  United  States  attorney  for 
the  California  Land  Commission  of  1852,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1656.  Uis  work 
cont^ns  valuable  notations  on  Alaskan  lusUirj, 

1847, — Studies  on  the  PTiwitive  Hislonj  and  Antiquities  oftlic  Races  of  America  and  Ocean- 
tea,  by  Gustave  D'Eitcthal,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Fragments  on  the  History,  Geocraphy,  &c.,  of 
America,  by  C.  P.  Jomard ;  1  vol.,  8vo.  Both  these  works  were  published  (in  French)  at 
Paris  in  1847. 

1848. — Vdarae  of  Charts  and  Maps  on  Russian  America,  l;c,,  printed  by  ihe  litlic^raphic 
press  at  Sitka  in  1848. 

1849. —  The  Collections  of  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the  Imperial  navy,  on  tlte  Indian  Tr^es 
and  Laneuasfs  of  Alaska,  are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Geographical 
Sociely  for  1 847-'48-'49,  et  seq.,  and  nlsoju  his  work  of  travels,  iu2  vola.,8vo. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, I847-184a 

1850-'60. — Orography,  S^c,  of  the  North  Pacific  Countries,  by  Professor  Grewingk,  pub- 
lished in  Transactions  of  Ihe  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersbui^,  and  also  in  Gormanj. 
This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  bo  a  very  valuable  work,  particularly  on  the  mineral  devel- 
opments of  Alaska. 

1850.— iVolJOTHt/  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham.  8vo,  Lonilon, 
1850. 

IKJl. — Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1851. 
1851, — A  Nautical  and  Historical  Directory  of  the  Pacific  Coasts  and  Islands,  Sfc,  S,-c,,  by 
Alexander  G.  FIndlay;  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  London,  1851.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  one  of  the  best  compiled  on  oceanic  hydrography,  and  has  been  of  great  utility.  The 
atithoi  is  well  known  m  England,  and  an  eminent  collaborator  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society.  His  nolaUens  on  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  from  the  best  author- 
ities of  Eussia  and  other  nations. 

1^2.— Voyage  of  the  ship  Herald,  under  Captain  By.  Kellot,  in  1845  to  1851,  being  three 
cruises  to  the  Behring's  straits  countries  and  a  voyi^  round  the  world ;  by  Dr.  B.  Seeman; 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1853.  Other  volumes  on  the  natural  mstory  of  tho  voyage  were  published  by 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  1  vol.,  quarto,  1853.  A  separate  volume  was  written  by  Dr.  Seemau 
OQ  the  bolany  of  the  voyage,  in  quarto.  All  of  them  are  in  high  esteem  iii  the  learoed 
world.  See  also  the  volumes  of  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  on  his  voyage  to  Behring's  straits 
and  the  Arctic,  of  1652  to  1834 ;  also,  the  volumes  of  tho  London  Nautical  Magazine.     The 
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f  Seeman  contains  tho  model  of  an  eiploriog  voyage,  and  ia  tho  most  conrenieut 
he  kind  wo  have  ever  seen. 

idniiral  I'en  IFrangel,  This  gentlemau,  who  Beveral  times  visited  California,  was 
n  of  Russian  America  before  1846,  and  wrote  largely  in  the  Russian  and  Germaa 
a    on  the  status  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.     His  works  are  considered  of  Jirst-class 

Notire$  of  the  Crustaeea  and  otfier  iHeerldiTutc  Marive  Animals  of  the  XoTfh  Pacific 
by  Prolossor  William  Simpson,  surgeon,  &c.,  of  the  United  States  North  Pacific 

i»  rtf  IR^d-^FA       Tliovi  niitij>pq  warp.  rtiib1iq>i«»d  In  thfh  'rftntm^finTki  nf  f^pvi^vaI  1*»a™e3 


peJ  on  of  1851-'56.  These  notices  were  published  in  the  transactions  of  several  learned 
s  0  ea  f  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  from  1855  to  I86;i,  and  would  now  make 
aim  some  300  pages,  and  have  become  standard  authorities  in  natural  science.  The 
an  o  IS  weU  known  in  Calilomia,  has  conCril>nCcd  valualilo  services  to  the  Smithsonian 
In  nte  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Ihe  Chicago  Museum  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  His  nota- 
ons  o  he  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Alaskan  coasts  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious. 
'<jo  Transaefions  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  from 
18o51o  IStHJ;  contains  several  valuable  papers  on  lie  natural  history,  &c.,  of  Alaska,  by 
writers  of  the  Pacific  domain. 

1855. — The  Birds  of  Texas,  California,  Oregon,  /fc,  by  John  Cassin,  in  2  vols,  quarto ! 
Philadelphia,  1855 ;  with  plates.  Also  the  volumes  of  John  J.  Audubon  on  tlie  Biography 
of  North  American  Birds,  and  his  ereat  work  of  accompanying  plates,  all  published  belore 
18o5.  The  Quadrupeds  ofKorlh  American  is  a  celebrated  work;  also  written  by  Audubon 
and  Dr.  John  Bachman,  lE40-'43.  All  these  volumes  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and  relate 
largely  to  the  natural  history  of  Alaska. 

1837.— John  C.  E.  Buschtaann,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin.  The  philolog- 
ical treatises  of  this  eminent  savan  on  the  IndianlanguagesofEnsaian  America,  and  show- 
ing their  relations  lo  the  Athabascan  families  west  of  the  Eoeky  mountains,  and  compari- 
sons with  the  northern  tribes  of  Mexico,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  tho 
Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin  since  1350. 

J85T, — The  North  Pacific  Exploriue  and  Surveying  Expedition,  by  Lienlenanf  A.  W.  Hab- 
ersham, U.  S.  Navy ;  1  vol.,  8vo,  lm7. 

1857. —  Three  Yean  in  Waahinglon  TerTilory,  with  notices  of  the  northwest  coasts,  by  Jas. 
G.  Swan ;  1  vol.,  12mo,  New  York,  1857. 

1857. — Mission  to  the  Goiiernment  of  Japan,  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  8.  Navy  ;  in 
3  vols.,  quarto,  1857,  copiously  illustrated.  Contains  highly  valuable  notices  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  north  Pacific,  its  great  sea  currents,  &c.,  &c  ;  government  work. 

1857. —  The  Pacific  Bailroad  Survey  volumes,  from  1853  to  1858,  in  13  vols.,  quarto,  copiously 
illustrated.  The  ^rst  volume  and  the  Sth,  9th,  and  10th  contain  valuable  notations  on  tho 
Indians,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals,  &c.,  of  the  Pacific  domains  and  of  Alaska.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  volumes  maybe  found  Spencer  F.  Baird'sBihllographies  of  American  Natural  His- 
tory, wiieie  all  the  authorities  on  Alaskan  zoology  are  aet  forth. 

1858.— Reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Ofiice,  in  quartos,  since  1853.  That  of 
1858  contains  the  excellent  directory  of  George  Davidson  of  the  coasts  of  California  and  to 
the  far  nortJj,  and  incidentally  of  Alaska. 

1858. — Literature  of  the  Aloriginat  Laagaages  of  America,  by  H.  E.  Ludewig ;  with 
additions  by  W,  W.  Turner  and  N.  Truebner.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  London,  1858, 

lafiO. — Chinese  Repository.  An  English  magazine  published  at  Canton  since  1838,  and 
making  now  over  :10  volumes.  It  contains  ao  immense  amount  of  matter  on  Asiatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  papers  on  Alaska  and  Kamslchatka.  It  was  first  edited  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary from  Massachusetts. 

18G0. — Geographical  Dictionary  of  all  the  CoantHes  of  tlie  World,  by  J,  B.  McCulloch; 
in  3  vols.,  royal  8ro,  London,  1855,  and  recent  editions. 

I860.— TAe  forest  Trees  of  Korlh  America,  hj  Br.  J.  G.Cooper,  of  California;  in  Patent 
Office  Ecport  for  I8G0.    This  is  an  addendum  to  tho  great  work  of  Michaux  and  Nuttall. 

I860.— r/.«  Flora  of  Wort/i  America,  by  Dr.  John  ToiTey  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray :  in  royal  8vo 
volumes.   Also,  their  continuations  in  the  volumes  of  tho  Kwlroad  Surveys. 

1860. — Smithsonian  lasCitutian.  The  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  this  Institution,  and 
those  entitled  "Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  contain  several  valuable  notations  on  the 
Indians  and  natural  history  of  Alaska.  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  of  Chicago,  one  of  their 
most  famous  assistants,  and  who  explored  tho  eastern  sections  of  Alaska  in  1662-'(H,  died 
at  Michaelowski,  in  that  Territory  in  May,  186G,  while  engaged  in  explora'Jons  connected 
with  Bulekley's  Telegraph  Survey,  The  manuscripts  of  his  travels  are  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  his  friends  in  Chicago  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

18G0.— The  Indianalagy  of  California,  including  notes  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and 
other  portions  of  the  Pacific  domain ;  published  in  the  California  Farmer  newspaper  in  four 
series  of  150  numbers,  from  1860  to  1884,  by  Ales.  8.  Taylor;  perfect  set  in  the  morcantilo 
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library  of  San  FraDcisco,  and  tho  libra^  of  the  Smjtiisoniaa  InstitutioD.  The  valuable  pnpors 
of  tbo  lale  Albert  Gallatin  on  the  northwest  Iniliau  nations  are  to  he  foand  in  the  volumes 
of  tbe  New  York  Etbuologicol  societj,  aClei  1345. 

1860.— TSe  Geography  of  the  Sea,  by  Lieutenant  M.  P.  Maury,  Sth  edition,  New  York, 
ISGl ;  also  bis  TVind  and  Current  Cbarts  of  the  Pucific  oceun.  This  anlbor  was  Soperin- 
tenilent  of  tbe  National  Observatorj  at  Washineitou,  and  afterwards  became  an  admiral  in 
tbe  rebel  service  of  the  Eoutnem  confederacy.  The  work  contains  lalimble  notations  on  tbe 
'vrinds  and  currents  of  tbe  North  Pacific. 

1861.— Me  Vegetation  of  the  Coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Faeific,  from  tbe  collections  On  the 
voyage  of  the  Eusaian  ship  Seniavive,  under  Captain  Lutke,  1836-1829,  by  P.  H.  Von 
Kitlitz,  in  quarto,  piibliBbedin  Qennany,  in  1861. 

1^1.— History  of  the  Discowry  of  ths  Earth,  by  Carl  Von  Hitler  ;  London,  1861. 

\^6\.~HistoTyof  Eoitent  Asia,  Mongolia,  China.  Manckuna,  the  Amoor,  Kamtsclialka, 
Sfc,  Ifc,  S{c.,  by  Professor  Fredeiick  C.  Neuman,  of  Munich  and  Berlin;  London,  1861. 

18W.~- Discoveries  in  northern  Pacific  from  Mongolian  Asia,  before  the  times  of  the  Ice- 
landers, (A.  D. 500.)  Theseare  said  lobe  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.Leland,  and  published  in 
the  Knickerboekerand  Continental  magazines  of  1848  and  1862,  and  are  mostly,  as  is  under- 
Btood,  from  the  wotfc  of  Professor  P.  C.  Neuman,  of  Monicb  and  Berbn. 

1803.— HisfrJTj  of  the  Discovery  and  Charlography  of  the  Facijit  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
North  America,  by  Dr.  Joiin  G.  Kohl.    1  vol.,  8vo,  London,  1863. 

1863. — Report  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  Resources  of  Russian  America,  Sfc.,  with 
notices  of  lirilisb  Columbia,  California  and  tbe  north  coast  countries,  in  1860-61,  by  Cop- 
tain  P.  N.  Golownin ;  St.  Petersbui^,  1863.  Also  published  in  Bome  periodical  in  nnmbois, 
and,  as  is  said,  in  English. 

18C3. — Les  Pevples  de  la  Rassie.  This  we  judge,  from  Sumner's  remarks,  ia  a  very 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  on  the  populations  of  the  Russian  empire,  published  about 
1863.    (See  also  tbe  Almanach  de  Gotba  tor  1867,  on  tbo  same  subject.) 

1864. —  Travels  in  the  countries  of  the  river  Amoor,  viith  Notices  of  Jtussian  America  and 
A'wfft  Pocific  CoiBiBerco,  by  Major  Perry  D.  McCollins  ■,  1vol., 8vo;  Hew  York,  1864,  This 
was  written  in  furtherance  of  the  great  enterprise  of  tbe  tol^rapb  connecting  North  Amer- 
ica and  Asia. 

1865. — Atlas  for  the  Hist'iry  of  the  Discmery  of  America,  compiled  under  direction  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  made  by  photographing  old  and  scarce  maps 
on  the  Americas  to  the  number  13,  and  100  copies  of  tbe  work  were  published  in  1866,  at 
Munich,  at  tbe  price  of  $16.  Some  of  these,  relating  to  the  northwest  coasts  before  I5T1,  are 
taken  from  a  scarce  and  celebrated  chavl^igraphieal  collection  of  the  Portuguese  scholar  Vaz 
Doarado,    (See  notes  of  Professor  F.C.  Neuman,  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin.) 

i^7.— Speech  of  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  May, 
1867,  on  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the  Tesourees,  t!C.,  of  the  Territory.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  of 
48  pages  and  large  map  of  the  Territory  and  vicinities.  The  discussions  on  the  trausfer  of 
Alaska  in  tbe  United  States  Congress  will  be  found  preserved  in  the  volumes  of  the  Con- 
gr^sional  Globe,  written  down  by  the  official  reporters,  id  1867. 

J  867. — The  official  correspondence  between  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  State  Department,  and 
(be  Russian  diplomats,  on  tbe  purchase  and  transfer  of  Alaska,  will  be  found  at  large  In  tbo 
volumes  accompanying  Ihe  President's  message  for  1867-1868,  from  April  to  December,  1867. 
(Sec  also  tbe  San  Francisco  newspapers.) 

1867.— JVfio  Map  of  Alaska.  A  new  and  extended  map  of  Russian  America  was  pre- 
pared in  May,  1867,  by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey  in  California,  which  is  staled  to  be 
detailed  from  the  most  recent  autborities,  and  the  best  to  date. 

18m.—BtttckUg's  Telegraph  Sure 
in  the  preparation  of  a  v"'-  —  "^'  * 
with  this  great  enterpris 

1867.^Sea  Charts.  Some  excellent  navig-ating  charts  of  tbe  North  Pacific  coasts  have 
been  within  the  last  18  months  issued  from  ttio  admiralty  office  of  LondoiL  These  contain 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  nolaloons  prior  to  the  Coast  Survey  map  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going. 

1868.— ieHcrs  to  the  New  York  Tribunt  and  Boston  Advertiser. 

1868. — Letters  and  speech  uf  Senator  Cote,  of  California,  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
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GENEPiAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

PEOGRESS  OF  SETTLEMENT— IMSD ORATION  AND  LABOR. 


liTTLTiESCE  OF  3In;i.\&  ON  OTHEB  iKTEKESis. — Within  tlie  brief  space  of 
nineteen  years  our  people  have  oj)ened  up  to  settlement  a  larger  area  of  territory, 
valuable  as  a  soarce  of  supply  for  nearly  all  the  necesaties  of  man,  than  has 
over  before  in  the  world's  history  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  civilization 
in  so  short  a  time.  Nineteen  years  ago  Caliibmia,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  occupying  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  were  i-egions  chiefly  known 
to  trappers  and  traders;  traversed  and  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  barbaroag 
hordes  of  Indians.  That  this  extraordinary  advance,  with  all  its  concomitant 
results  to  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  has  been  achieved  by  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  our  mineral  resources,  no  reasonable  man  pretends  to 
dispute.  Every  day's  progress  in  onr  history  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  facts 
are  patent  to  all. 

It  seems  a  little  singular,  considering  the  millions  of  treasure  tlms  added  to 
our  national  wealth,  the  vast  range  of  industiy  opened  to  our  people,  the  won- 
derful impulse  given  to  ju^riculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  that  of  all  our 
great  national  interests,  the  business  of  mining  has  had  the  hardest  struggle  to 
enlist  the  fovorable  consideration  of  our  government.  Of  lato  years,  through 
the  irresistible  logic  of  results,  something  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  more 
infclhgent  federal  le^slation. 

The  mineral  lanl  law,  of  Jidy  28,  1866,  granting  titles  in  fee  to  the  miners, 
is  an  wlvanco  in  the  right  dii^ection.  1'he  appropriation  for  the  collection  of 
mining  statisHes  is  another. 

Tliere  are  in  the  Atlantic  States  many  who  will  speak  of  mining  as  an  inter- 
est inimical  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  owing  to  its  fluctuating  and  hazardous 
character,  and  to  the  contempt  it  is  supposed  to  beget  for  the  more  gradual 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  early  stylo  of  mining,  which  despised  restraint  and  debauched  the 
morals  as  it  impaired  the  constitutions  of  those  who  followed  it  in  a  spirit  of 
wild  adventure.  But  the  ohjecdon  does  not  lie  against  mining  as  a  regular,  sys- 
tematic pursuit,  directed  by  skill  and  capital,  and  relying  upon  the  steady  con- 
tinuance of  moderate  profits.  This  kind  of  mining,  by  common  consent,  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  and  healthfid  sources  of  prosperity.  The 
application  of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise'  to  the  development  of  the 
deposits  of  precious  metals  found  west  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  is  certain  ulti- 
mately to  make  mining  for  gold  and  silver  as  legitimate  and  safe  a  business  as 
mining  for  coal  and  iron,  and  as  great  a  promoter  of  diverafled  industiy. 

If  we  take  mining  only  in  its  past  condition  and  its  present  transition  state, 
wo  must  admit  that  with  all  its  evil  effects  upon  individuals,  it  has  caused  most 
important  general  benefits,  especiaUy  in  anticipating  by  generations  the  peojJing 
of  tho  immense  Territories  of  the  west,  and  thus  widening  the  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  national  ener^es,  broadening  the  spirit  and  firmly  bracing  tho  national 
credit.  But  for  the  mining  furor  of  the  last  19  years,  California  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  a  vast  cattle  range  to  this  day,  and  all  the  great  Territories 
that  adjoin  it,  now  peopling  with  civihzed  communities,  and  nearly  traversed  hv 
a  milroad  uniting  both  shores  of  the  continent,  would  still  be  savage  wastes, 
held  and  controlled  by  tho  barbarians  who  are  fast  retiring  before  tho  forces  of 
modern  progress. 

The  direct  effect  of  mining  upon  agriculture  and  commerce  is  strikingly  shown 
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in  Califomia.  How  irnicli  wlieat  would  now  be  exported  from  San  Francisco 
but  for  the  mines  and  the  popolation  attracted  by  them?  How  many  interior 
towns  wonld  have  been  built ;  how  fai-  would  the  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
constructed;  whei-o  would  have  been  the  overland  mml  and  telegraph,  and  the 
China  stmrnship  line,  but  for  the  necessities  created  by  the  development  of  our 
mineral  wealth?  The  mines  have  not  only  led  to  these  things,  but  they  have 
built  up  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  which  already,  in  San  Francisco  alone, 
esrimates  its  annual  product  by  a  figm-e  neaj'ly  as  high  as  that  of  the  gold  fields. 

The  truth  is,  agricultm'c,  commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  mining,  are  essentially 
homogeneous  pm-snits.  The  only  antagonism  is  one  of  WTong  methods,  and 
these  are  sure  to  be  i-ectified  in  time.  In  some  quarters  of  the  globe  it  is  com- 
merce that  leads,  in  others  agricnltni'e,  in  others  mining.  The  last  has  been 
especially  conspicuous  as  a  motor  of  emigration  and  industrial  development  in 
the  Pacific  States,  and  has  caused  the  others  to  flourish  where  nothing  else  could 
have  attracted  them  for  a  long  time  later.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Nevada 
have  peopled  that  State  with  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Farms 
ai-e  seen  where  sage-brush  deserts  existed  a  few  years  ago  j  the  ragged  declivi- 
ties of  the  mountains  abound  in  gardens.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  we  have  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyM:da,  in  the  place  of  endless  for- 
ests of  pine.  Baron  Humboldt,  the  most  learned  of  travellers  and  most  acute 
of  observers,  tells  «s  that  the  best  cultivated  fields  of  Mexico  are  those  which 
surround  the  richest  mines ;  and  he  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  "  wherever 
metallic  veins  have  been  discovered,  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, on  the  isolated  and  desert  table-land^  the  working  of  mines,  far  fi-om 
impeding  the  cultivation  of  tie  soil,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  has  been  singu- 
larly favorable  to  it."    And  the  reasons  he  gives  are  conclusive ; 

Want  soon  awakens  industry.  The  soil  begins  to  ho  cultivated  in  the  ravines  and  decliv- 
ities of  tlio  neighborins:  mountains,  wherever  the  rock  is  covered  nilb  earth.  Farms  are 
established  in  tie  neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The  high  price  of  proi-isions,  from  the  com- 
petition of  piuebasers.  Indemnifies  the  cultivator  for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
i'rom  the  hard  life  of  the  mountains. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  strikingly  illustiated  by  the  example  of 
California.  But  mining  in  that  State  has  a  still  more  durect  influence  upon  the 
development  of  our  agrienltural  resources  than  the  direct  demand  it  creates  in 
the  mining  districts  for  agricultural  products.  The  vast  net-nork  of  ditches  in 
the  centra]  counties  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  irrigation  which  may  some  day 
bo  almost  as  indi^ensable  to  the  farms,  orchards,  and  vineyards  of  the  dry 
uplands  as  to  the  placer  diggings.  No  purely  agricultural  interest  could  bear 
the  expense  of  constructing  these  immense  ditches,  some  of  which  range  from 
50  to  ,60  miles  in  length,  and  cost  singly  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Most  of  these  ditches  will  be  available  tor  purposes  of  irrigation  and  manufac- 
ture, long  after  the  original  occasion  for  them  shall  have  passed  away. 

That  Sie  agricultural  and  manufacturing  \vill  be  far  in  advance  of  the  mining 
interests  of  California  within  a  few  years,  none  who  have  studied  the  market 
and  shipping  lists  for  the  past  year  or  two  can  donbt;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  while  mining  is  so  efficient  as  a  stimulating 
and  co-operating  industry,  it  is  not  the  most  solid  or  genuinely  productive  and 
lucrative  industry,  and  all  human  experience  shows  that  a  people  never  attain 
the  highest  prosperity  and  the  best  culture  who  are  largely  devoted  to  a  single 
pursuit.  Humboldt  says  "the  influence  of  the  mines  on  the  progressive  cufti- 
vation  of  the  country  is  more  durable  than  they  are  themselves."  While  it 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  "the  produce  of  the  earth  derived  tern  agri- 
culture is  the  sole  bads  of  permanent  opulence,"  it  is  but  just  to  say,  so  iax  at 
least  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned,  that  the  working  of  mines  has  tended 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  development  of  that  pre-eminent  branch  of 
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Altliough  the  Ijusiness  of  mining  has  not  fwlvanc«d  in  any  remarliable  degree 
<luring  the  past  yeai-,  the  average  yield  is  fair,  and  graater  confidence  exists  flian 
ever  before  in  the  profits  to  be  derive<I  from  this  pursuit  when  conducted  upon 
legitimate  principles.  The  depression  in  mining  stoclcs,  so  far  from  affording 
evidence  of  any  actnal  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mines,  is  a  healthy  jndicatioD. 
It  proves  that  the  era  of  reckless  sf^culation  which  liaa  resulted  so  disastronsly 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens  is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  presents  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  system  of  raining  based  upon  the  fluctnations  of  a  stock  market 
can  never  be  permanently  prosperous.  Wherever  the  mines  are  carefully  worked 
by  individuals  or  by  companies  we  find  the  average  of  success  quite  as  great  as 
in  other  branches  of  industry. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  quartz-mining,  apart  from  the  hazards  naturally 
incident  to  it,  labors  under  disadvantages  which  do  not  pertain,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  to  any  other  pursuit.  It  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital  and  the 
employment  of  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  productive  branch  of 
industry,  excepting,  probably,  manufactures,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  risks. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  losses  and  profits  on  all  the  investments  made  in  quartz- 
mining,  there  is  no  business,  so  far,  on  the  Pacific  slope  which  has  proved  less 
i-cmunerative  to  capitalists.* 

Cost  of  Labor  and  Expenses  of  Living. — A  serious  obstacle  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mining  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  high  cost  of  labor.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  mine,  however  productive,  can  long  continue  to  bear  the  drmn 
upon  its  resoniXieB  necessary,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  working  it.  There  iure  innumerable  mines  in  every  State  and  Territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  now  idle,  which  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  the 
expenses  of  labor  were  not  so  disproportionate  to  the  cost  of  living.  Wages  are 
still  in  many  instances  more  than  double  what  they  are  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  tenfold  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  Europe.  The  question  arises,  why 
should  this  be  the  case,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  now  but  little  greater  in 
many  of  the  mining  districts  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  certainly  bears 
no  proportion  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Europe. 

In  California  the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  mines  is  $2  50  to 
S3  per  day;  cost  of  boai'd  and  lodging,  $5  to  $7  per  week.  In  Nevada,  wages 
S-1  per  day ;  living,  $7  to  $10  per  week.  In  Montana,  wages  86  per  day ;  living, 
SIO  to  S14  per  week.  In  Idaho,  wages  $5  to  S6;  living,  $9  to  $13  pet  week, 
lu  Oregon  and  Washington,  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day ;  living,  $4  to  $6  per  week. 
Skilled  labor  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  The  follow- 
ing rates  p^d  in  Vii^nia,  Nevada,  for  the  various  grades  of  labor,  may  be  taken 
as  a  medium  iUusti^ation : 

Gold. 

Ordinary  miners,  per  shift  of  eight  hours S4  00 

Carpenters  and  millwrights,  per  day 5  00 

Stone  and  brick-masons,  per  day G  00 

Engineers,  second  dass,  per  day $5  00  to  6  00 

Engineers,  liist  class 6  00  to  8  00 

MILL  HASDS,  TWO  SHIFTS  IN  24  HOUKS, 

Amalgamators  and  feeders 3  00  to  3  50 

Eock-brcakcrs  and  ordinary  workmen 2  50to3  00 

At  the  mills,  when  tlio  men  are  boai'ded,  the  foremen  get  $55  to  $60,  the  latter 

§45  to  S50,  per  month. 

In  section  18,  page  384,  a  table  is  given  of  the  market  prices  of  provisions 

and  various  other  necessary  articles  where  miners  board  and  lodge  themselves.f 

*  Some  of  tiese  observations  originally  appeared  in  newspapeis  to  which  they  were  fur- 
nished by  the  tnidersijined. — J.  E.  B. 
t  The  prices  ia  Sea  Francisco  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  less. 
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Many  of  tlic  better  class  build  small  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  mines,  wliero 
tboy  can  obtain  ground  free  of  cost,  and  livo  comfortably  and  economically. 
This  is  especially  tho  case  whore  they  have  families  to  superintend  their  domestic 
affairs.  Some  of  them  have  tlirifty  little  gardens,  and  raise  all  the  vegetables 
they  require. 

Contrast  this  with  the  wages  paid  at  F^-eiburg,  in  Sasony,  where  the  miners 
have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  the  future.  Ordinarj-  miners  receive  per  shift  of  eight  hours  Sj 
^Iver  groschen,  (about  22  cents,)  equal  to  ll  33  per  week.  Many  boys  are 
employed  about  the  reduction  works ;  they  cam  1 J  to  5  silver  groschen  for  eight 
hours'  labor,  equal  to  3^  to  11^  cents  per  shift,  or  21  cents  to  69  cents  per  week. 
The  prices  of  labor  in  the  Harz  and  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  nearly  the 
same.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  tlie  cost  of  living  in  those 
countries  as  compared  with  expenses  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  If  similar  articles  of  subsistence  had  to  be  purehased  in  Europe,  the 
miners  there  could  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  food  alone.  ITiey  do  not 
livo  in  tho  same  expensive  way,  and  consequently  it  costs  them  a  much  smaller 
amount;  but  tho  miner  in  Nevada  who  receives  $i  per  day,  or  S24  per  week, 
and  pays  $10  per  week  board,  has  $li  left,  while  the  Saxon  or  Harz  miner,  if 
it  cost  him  nothing  at  all  to  live,  would  have  but  $1  32  as  the  gross  result  of 
his  labor.  The  difference  in  other  necessary  expenses,  such  as  clothing,  &c., 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  wages  in  Nevada,  contrasted  with  wages  in 
Europe,  as  expenses  of  living. 

1  indebtetl  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  American  Jonmal  of 


within  reach  of  all  the  souraea  of  information  familiar  to  him.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  data  herewith  submitted  should  he  accomimnied  by  his  expla- 
nation.    He  writes  under  date  of  October  30,  1867  : 

;es  from  mftkiug  thorough 
it  Boston,  I  caonot  give  you  as  full  data  as  I  would 
like  concerniiig  the  wages  paid  in  Eogland  at  the  present  lime  to  miners  and  mining  engi- 
neers ;  but  1  jot  down  a  few  statistics,  iiaatily  arran^d,  on  whicli  jou  may  depend  as  bolli 
modem  and  accnrate.  If  you  would  pursue  your  inquiries  further,  consult  "  Mineral  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom,"  Robert  Hunt,  i\  K.  S.,  1865 ;  reports  of  the  commitlee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  mines  and  of  the  commissioners  oh  mines  (parliamentary  blue-books, 
bothiseeo  London  Mining  Journal  and  Colliery  Guardian,  1865,1866,1867.  The  Berg- 
und-buttenmfinischo  Zeitung  for  1665, 1S66,  and  16o7  contains  a  series  of  admirable  accounts 
of  coal-mining  in  England,  with  some  particulars  as  to  wages.  This  I  bave  used,  but  tho 
others  arc  at  present  not  at  band;  and  I  have  only  a  few  notes  from  Levi's  "  Wages  of  tho 
Worldng  Classes,"  Ijondon,  1867;  bis  authorities  are  Hunt  and  tlie  pavliamentary  reports. 
Miners  are  not  uncommonly  paid  (as,  for  instance,  tho  tributors  of  Cornwall)  according  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  ore  oxtracled  and  ita  market  price  at  the  time;  so  that  they  some- 
times make  large  profits  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  In  tho  following  table  I  bave  arranged 
Ibe  wages  per  week  ar  — "  —  '  -—•'- 


,s  1  could : 


Locality. 

M^o. 

CInSB, 

Shi«. 

W^ises^per 

s 

8 

^       ..   ., 

JlntEBios  works.... 

Dressing;  worts 

or  twelve  mines. 

Do 

do 

3       00    0 
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Tahle  of  leases,  h^-c. — Continued. 


Locality. 

».., 

ClUBf. 

SMTta.  '  ■^^''S==  P" 

S,          s.    d. 

Deputy  ovep-m^  ermine 

8 

8 

Averaga  Eneland  and  Walea. . .  . 

,»en,m«,^. 

e-0 

n 

0       e  0 

N.  B. — The  nverageg  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  metallurgicnl  worka,  aro  made  up  of 
widely  differing  wages,  according  to  rank  and  skill  of  workmen.  The  foregoing  table,  how- 
evei',  gives  a  good  norion  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  and  smelters  as  a  claas.  It  will  be 
seen  tuat  coal-minera  (under  conCract)  often  earn  more  than  tbe  salaries  of  over-men,  deputy 
managers,  &c.    This  is  paralleled  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  valuable  information  in  refeiGuce  to  the  cost  of  living  in  tho 
principal  iron  distiicts  of  England  is  fuinisliecl  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  its 
London  correspondent,  under  date  of  May  15, 1867.  After  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  rates  of  wages,  the  w-riter  says : 

Referring  to  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen  earning  tbe  wages  indicated  in  the  fore- 
f^in'i;  quotations,  I  proceed  to  give  the  prices  of  tbo  common  articles  of  consumption, 
because  man's  position  must  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  between  bis  earnings  and  tho 
anieunt  wbich  he  must  of  necessity  expend  in  order  to  support  himself  and  family.  The 
costoflivingisnot  quite  uniform  ttu'oughont  the  country,  but  io  no  district  is  it  higher  than 
in  the  one  aelected  for  illustration. 

Retail  Prices. — Flour,  2s.  Bd.  per  1*  pounds,  or  £1  IHs.  id.  per  barrel;  butler.  Is.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  pound ;  cheese,  8d,  to  Wd.  per  pound ;  bacon,  7d.  to  9d.  pet  pound ;  beef,  7d, 
to  9d.  per  pound;  mutton,  Gid.  to8id.  per  pound;  pork,  ed.to7d.  per  pound;  sugar,  id. 
to  5d.  per  pound  ;  tea,  2s.  6rf.  to  3s.  per  pound ;  coffee.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4rf.  per  pound;  milk, 
8ii.  to  Is.  per  gallon;  ale,  Is,  to  2s.  per  gallon;  whiskey,  15s.  per  gallon;  brandy,  13s.  to  2Cls. 
per  gallon;  gin,  10s.  to  12s.  per  gallon;  gray  cotton  cloth,  3d.  loCirf.  per  yard;  white  cot- 
ion  cloth,  kid.  to  Sid.  per  yard ;  loom  Dowlas,  7^  t*  lOid.  per  yard ;  white  flannel.  Is.  to 
IfT.  Orf.  per  yard ;  blue  flannel,  Is.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  colored  flannel.  Is.  to  §s.  per  yard ;  prints, 
5Jii.  to  Sii/.  per  yard;  French  merino,  Is.  Bd.  to  3s.  per  yard;  Coburga,  Gid.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
yard ;  Windsey,  Gid.  to  Is.  9d.  per  yard ;  Linsey,  Gid.  l«  lO^d.  per  yard ;  pilot  cloth,  4s. 
Gd.  to  8s.  Grf.  per  yard ;  doeskins,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  yard ;  moleskin.  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  yard ; 
corduroys.  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  yard ;  regattas,  6d.  to  bd.  per  yard ;  men's  worsted  bose,  3ld. 
to  Is,  4d.  per  pair;  women's  cotton  hose,  iid.  to  Is.  per  pair;  bed-ticking,  SJd.  to  Is.  lOrf. 
per  yard ;  blankets,  Ss.  to  35s.  per  pair ;  cotton  sheets,  2s.  Gd.  to  6s.  per  yard ;  counterpanes, 
as.  to  6s.  each. 

ready-made  CLOTHisa. — Men's  black  cloth  coats,  17s.  Gd.  to  30s.-,  men's  black  cloth 
vests,  4s.  Gd.  to  9s.  Gd. ;  men's  doeskin  trowsers,  10s.  to  IBs.  Gd. ;  men's  coats,  mixed  goods, 
15s.  to  25s.;  men's  trowsers,  mixed  goods,  7s.  Od.  to  1 63. 6d. ;  men's  cord  and  moleskin  trow- 
sers, 69.  Gd.  to  Hs.  Gd. ;  men's  whita  duck  trowsera,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  61J. ;  men's  corduroy  and 
moleskin  vests,  4s.  to  4s.  Gd. ;  men's  corduroy  and  moleskin  jackets,  Ss.  Gd. ;  men's  blue 
pilot-cloth  jackets,  9s.  to  Hs. ;  men's  heavy  flannel  jackets,  5s.  to  8s.  6d. ;  men's  white  duct 
jackets,  2s.  4d  to  3s. ;  boots,  I2s.  to  14s.  per  pair;  tobacco,  4s.  per  pound. 
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House  rent  varies  from  2s.  Gil.  to  is.  Cd.  per  week.  Coals  of  ordinary  quality  lange  trom 
10s.  to  12s,  per  ton.  Rales  and  taxes  will  be  from  10s.  to  ]5s.  per  year.  In  many  cases  the 
houses  have  small  gardens  attaohe<5,  and  theoccopierskeepapig.  School  fees  are  generally 
not  more  than  Qd.  or  M.  per  head  per  week.  A  few  pence  per  week  secureis  the  benefit  of 
relief  in  sickness  and  medical  attendance. 

The  iron  trade  is  particularly  an  indastry  which  is  ceudncted  on  the  piece-work  and  con- 
tract system.  The  masters  let  the  different  classes  of  work  to  contractors,  wbo  employ  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  under  them,  and,  an  a  matter  of  coarse,  get  the  labor  done  a 


mills  and  forges,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  contractors  under  each 
firm  will  bo  identical.  Boys  aro  employed  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  work,  such  as  door  draw- 
ing and  dragging  out  iron  from  rolls,  but  there  are  very  few  employed  under  12  years  of  age. 

The  same  niiter  adds : 

It  has  been  said  that  tbe  English  mannt^turers  live  by  panper  laborers,  which  implies 
that  the  operatives  are  p^d  starvation  prices — barely  enough,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that  when  a  depression  in  trade  occurs  the  workmen  are 
thrown  upon  the  union.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Any  one  who  would  talte  the 
trouble  to  make  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  and  habita  of  the  workmen  in 
any  of  Iho  principal  seats  of  English  manufacture — iron,  cotton,  wooJIen,  or  earthenware — 
would  find  that,  as  a  rule,  work  is  only  carried  on  five  days  a  week  ;  that  the  operatives 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  and  an  ability  lo  purchase  the  good  things  of  this  life;  that  they 
are  entbnsiastic  pleasure  seekers,  and  are  lavish  in  their  expenses  in  holiday  times ;  that  the 
more  provident  are  able  to  invest  large  sums  in  building  societies,  post  ofBce  savings  banks, 
and  the  like;  that  many  of  (he  menlivc  in  their  own  hotises_,  andagteaternumber  have  very 
TCspectablo  and  well-furnished  houses.  Unfortunately,  high  wages  too  frequently  begets 
extreme  indulgence  and  improvidence,  and  there  are  many  dark  spots  in  the  social  lite  of  any 
district;  bat  this  is  thofault  offhe  individuals  themselves,  and  were  they  willing  tbey  might 
speedily  improve  their  circumstances. 

Wages  Generally  and  Demand  foe  Laboe  — The  following  ia  a  copy 
of  fin  address  from  the  Mechanics'  State  Council  of  C^lifomia  to  the  mechanics 
of  tlie  United  States  and  Europe  : 

A  copy  of  a  circular  is  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  informed  is  being  distributed 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  and  Enropo  by  the  authority  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 


Company,  which  bears  upon  one  side  of  a  half  sheet  the  advertisement  of  that  company's 
California  line,  and  on  the  other  what  purports  lo  be  a  correct  list  of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
various  classes  of  labor  in  this  city  and  State.  This  list  is  accredited  to  the  AltaCalifomian, 
the  organ  of  tbe  capitalists  and  monopolists  of  this  coast,  and  which  has  ever  been  the  enemy 
of  labor  and  labor  interests.  It  was  published  for  tbo  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  imrai- 
gialion  to  this  State,  especially  of  mechanics,  expecting  by  that  means  to  break  down  tbe 


trade  associations  in  existence  here,  particularly  those  which  have  adopted  the  cight-hoii 
system.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Pacifin  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  repub- 
lishing it  in  the  maimer  they  hove.  They  have  threatened  to  bring  large  numbers  of 
mechanics  here,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

Tbey  have  already  brought  from  40  to  60  here  under  contracts  to  work  out  tlieir  passage 
after  tlieir  arrival.  The  conditions  of  these  contracts  are  all  in  favor  of  the  company,  they 
not  having  bound  themselves  lo  give  the  men  work  escept  at  pleasure.  Some  of  those  who 
came  here  under  these  contracts  are  now  out  of  employment,  and  have  demanded  that  they 
be  employed  or  that  a  return  ticket  be  furnished  them,  both  of  which  demands  were  refused. 
A  breach  of  the  peace  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  company  were  the 
victors.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  agenta  of  the  various  steamship  lines  having  vessels 
running  to  and  from  this  port,  that  there  is  aheady  an  excess  of  workmen  in  all  tbo  ship-work- 
ing trades  here,  and  has  been  for  years.  Thpy  know,  too,  thatinconsequence  of  this  excess 
the  workmen  aro  idle  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  their  time.  Thoy  know,  too,  that  the 
sum  of  $9  per  day,  quoted  as  the  wages  paid  to  caulkers,  is  not,  nor  has  it  over  been,  the 
current  wages  here  lor  ten  years  past ;  and  that  $15  per  day  for  Sunday's  work  was  never 
paid  but  in  a  single  instance.  Both  these  prices  were  paid  by  a  steamship  company  to  obtain 
men  (o  prepare  a  ship  for  sea,  on  one  occasion,  two  yearsago— the  men  working  estra  hours 
to  get  her  ready  to  sail  as  advertised.  The  shipwrights,  ship-joiners,  caulkers,  bricklayers, 
stonecutters,  and  some  one  or  two  other  trade  associations,  regulate  wages  and  have  uniform 
rates.  In  other  branches  eacb  journeyman  contracts  for  himself.  "  The  Mechanics'  State 
Council,"  a  central  organization,  composed  of  delegates  from  (herarious  trade  associations, 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  them,  among  other  things,  the  rate 
■of  wages  paid  to  journeymen  in  ail  branches,  with  tho  average  amount  of  time  employed 
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These  figures  were  obtained  by  consulting  the  members  of  the  various  trades,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  correct.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  an  organization  consisting  of  30  or  40  of 
our  citizens,  and  known  as  the  "  Jmmio-rant  Aid  Association, "  is  aiding  in  the  dissemination 
of  statements  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Therefore  we  say  to  all,  receive 
any  statements  relating  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  chance  and  prospects  for  obtaining  good 
arable  lands  near  the  market,  or  to  there  being  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  here,  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  They  are  but  an  iania  fatuus,  intended  to  allnre  you  here  to  accom- 
plish some  private  purpose  of  individuals  or  monopolies.  Times  are  dull  here  in  many 
trades,  and  tney  cannot  be  expected  to  improve  white  the  rainy  season  lasts.  Insome  trades 
the  approach  of  wet  weather  tends  to  improve  business;  amone  these  are  the  metal  roofers, 
asphalium  workers,  and  shoemakers,  lor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  relief 
committees  to  provide  for  the  uece^ities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades  have 
been  formed,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have  beeu  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  purpose. 
Let  no  one  come  here  without  the  means  of  support  in  case  they  fail  in  getting  employment. 
To  mechanics,  of  ail  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  faebng  toward  your  fel- 
lows, with  the  inteoHon  of  working  hand  in  hand  with  us  in  support  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  we  will  estend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  welcome  you  as 
brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  in  the  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  labor  interest  of  this  coast.  Any  information  regarding  any  trade  can. 
bo  obtained  by  addressing  the  "Mechanics'  State  Council,"  bos  No.  1493,  San  Francisco,  or 
to  either  of  the  undersigned  at  the  same  post-office. 

By  order  of  the  Mechanics'  Stale  Council  of  California,  San  Francisco. 
H.  J.  LOAS 
A.  M.  GREY, 
CHAS.  C,  TEKRILL, 

Correspondins  CatNmiUee. 

Sas  Frakcjsco,  XovembcT  35,  1867. 
CotQinenting  upon  the  address  above  quoted,  the  Alta  California  says : 

The  docnmeot  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  seems  to  have  esdted  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at 
the  cast,  where  it  did  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  workingmen  to  the  gross  folly  and  injustice 
of  Trades  Unions  seekine;  to  monopolize  employments  in  a  few  hands  at  high  wages  than 
almost  any  argument  coud  have  done.  There  am  thousands  of  industrioos  workingmen  at 
the  east  and  in  Europe,  who  at  this  time  are  unable  to  obtain  work  at  all.  Those  who  can 
get  employment  receive  $1  50  to  f2  in  greenbacks —say  81  to  |;l  50  (and  average  for  the 
year  $1  for  ten  hours'  work)  in  gold,  Flonr  is  81U  gold  per  barrel,  and  other  provisions  and 
expenses  of  living  in  proporljon.  Those  people  struggling  for  life  have  put  into  their  hands 
the  address  to  winch  we  called  attention. 

That  address  informs  them,  on  the  anthority  of  the  State  council,  that  wages  in  SO  mechan- 
ical branches,  which  it  ecmmiiTates,  average  Id  55  in  gold  throughout  the  year  for  eight  hours' 
work.  They  know  that  flour  and  provisions  here  are  cheaper  than  there,  since  they  are 
sent  henee  at  a  profit.  They  know  wnile  the  price  of  fuel  there  has  risen,  as  the  thermometer 
falls  to  zero,  to  rates  which  absorb  their  whole  earnings,  that  this  climate  nearly  dispenses 
with  tliat  expense.  They  know  that  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  here  in  developing  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  coast  is  limitless,  and  that  the  more  there  is  done  the  more  capital 
will  increase  to  employ  still  more.  They  know  also  that  passages  are  so  low  now  that  the 
transit  may  be  made  for  the  wages  of  two  weeks'  labor  hei-e.  Three  weeks  will  transport 
them  from  cold  and  idleness  and  hunger  to  warmth,  abundance,  and  high  wages.  Having 
a  lively  sense  of  these  truths  impressed  upon  them  by  tho  circumstances  of  distress  which 
surrounds  them,  they  reflect  npon  tho  true  import  ot  passages  like  the  following  in  ''  the 
address :" 

"It  (rates  of  wages) 
this  State,  especially    t 


18  publ   h  d  f  r  tho  purpose  of  inducing  an  undue  immigration 

n    i.on         ii  "t:,.™  h-^  t\,„i  Tieans  to  break  down  tho  trade  asi 

1  adopted  the  eight-hour  system." 
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"  Tlio  shipwrights,  ship-joinerB,  caulkei9,l)rieklayera,  stoni 
other  trnda  nasociatione,  rejjiilato  wages,  and  have  uniform  r 
joiimeymen  coctractB  for  himself." 

"Let  no  one  coma  here  without  the  means  of  support,  incase  thoy  fail  in  getting  employ- 
rnant.  To  mechanics  of  all  trades,  we  say,  if  you  come  here  with  good  feeling  toward  your 
fellows,  with  the  intention  of  working  hand  in  liand  with  us  in  support  of  the  iotereets  of 
the  working  claBses,  wo  will  extend  yon  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  welcome  jovi 
as  brothers.  But  do  not  come  here,  as  some  have  already  done,  iu  tho  interest  of  capital,  to 
assist  in  crushing  the  lahorintereat  of  this  coast." 

These  contain  tho  whole  programme.  The  rates  of  w^es  are  so  high  here  that  very 
little  work  can  be  done  locallj,  none  that  can  bo  possibly  avoided.  This  is  eeen  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  goods  made  elsewhere  increase  enormously.  The  eridcncc  of  this  is  in  the 
returns  of  duties,  which  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  were  $1,419,089,  against 
$1,181,427  last  year,  no  increase  of  25  per  cent.  This  increase  of  importations  baa  taken 
place  since  the  eight-hour  law  was  insisted  upon,  and  as  a  consequence  tho  address  states: 

"Times  are  Ml  here  in  many  trades.  *  *  *  •  For  tiio  first  time  in  tho  history  of 
this  city,  relief  commiltees  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  members  of  several  of  the  trades 
have  been  Ibrmed,  and  hundreds  of  doUnrs  have  boon  collected  and  disbursed  for  this  pui- 

T  tie  stranger  may  ask,  if,  as  the  address  asserts,  wages  ore  $250,  gold,  per  day,  how  is  it  that 
somanypersons  are  to  be  relieved?  Why  will  they  not  take  loss  rather  than  turn  paupers  ?  The 

Earagraphs  cited  give  tho  reply.  The  traces  unions  "regulate  wages,"  and  suffer  no  work  to 
e  done  but  at  their  prices.  If  those  are  so  high  that  employers  are  compelled  to  import  tho  goods 
instead  of  miiine  them,  and  discbarge  the  hands,  those  still  in  employ  are  assessed  to  g^ve 
charity  to  those  discharged.  So  arrogant  are  these  unions,  that  not  long  since  many  scores  of 
men  in  one  shop  struck  work  because  a  boy  had  useda  hammer  for  a  short  time  upon  some  work. 
What  is  called  "undue  immigration,"  is  the  arrival  of  any  person,  not  a  member  of  the  union, 
who  seeks  work  for  any  employer  who  will  pay  him.  The  right  of  a  man  in  possession  of 
capital  to  employ  a  man  to  do  some  work  for  him,  without  a: '  ' 
--'■«rly  denied.  Also,  the  right  of  a  aian  to  work  for  w — 
__ancil"  is  sought  to  be  abolished.  Henca  tl 
council,  "come,"and  get  work  if  you  can,  bi 
in  the  advice  not  to  come  "  in  the  interests  of  capital "  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worlh. 
This  sort  of  "  dictatorship  "  in  a  country  where  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  abolished  is  ft 
maiTel.  The  extent  to  which  this  system  may  be  pushed  is  made  painfully  manifest  in  the 
horrors  brought  to  light  in  England  through  investigation  into  operations  of  trades  unions. 
Happily,  here  we  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  who  understand  that 
the  true  interests  of  this  coast  can  be  served  only  by  carrymg  out  the  principles  of  oiu:  insti- 
tutions, which  guarantee  freedom  to  every  man  in  tho  "pursuit  of  happiness," 

When  the  easlein  mechanics  see  that  a  close  monopoly  of  unions  here  enjoying  $2  50, 
gold,  per  man,  for  10  hours'  work,  not  being  satisfied  with  that,  reduced  the  hours  to  eight, 
flius  increasing  the  actual  wages  paid  by  employers  to  $3  10,  gold,  and  then  coolly  notify 
"the  mechanics  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  "  not  to  come  here  and  disturb  their  "good 
thing,"  it  is  possible  they  may  consider  their  equal  rights  und  h  w  g  d  as  those  of 
"  the  council,"  and  conclude  that  if  capital  enable  them  to     rn  S    p     d  y,  gold,  hero 

instead  of  il  at  home,  then  the  "interests  of  capital"  are  w  rth  d 

An  analysis  of  Uie  data  contained  in.  the  precediu    p  his  report  will 

show  the  following  results : 

1.  That  the  area  of  territory  west  of  tho  Itocky  m    n  m     ding  in  the 

precioQS  metals,  and  in  the  useful  minerals,  is  limited  n  y  by  h  geographical 
toundtmes  of  our  possSssions. 

3.  Tliat  of  the  vast  numlier  of  valuable  miner  il  \     nn  known  to  exist 

in  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  but  an  lufmtes  a  p  p  n  is  in  actoal 
process  of  development. 

3.  That  the  ai^ea  of  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  greater'  than  the  total  present  population  of  the  United  States. 

4,  That  Trvith  a  climate  so  salubrious,  and  resources  so  varied,  this  region 
offers  inducements  to  immigration  unsurpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, the  number  of  miners  actually  at  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of 
bullion  for  1867.  In  estimating  the  population  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  upon  an  exact  limit.  Mechanics  who  make  the  machinery,  or  put  it  up  in 
the  mines ;  teamsters  who  haul  the  ores  or  the  supplies ;  assayera,  metalurgists, 
and  other  incidental  experts  and  employes,  are  to  a  certain  extent  engaged  in 
,tke  buaness  of  mining.    Many  thousands  who  never  see  a  mina  derive  theu: 
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support  from  this  interest.  If  ne  go  beyond  tte  superintendents,  experts  and 
operatives  directlj  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  the  field  ia  unlimited,  for  it 
may  be  said  the  whole  popnlation  on  the  Pariflc  coast  is  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  this  pursuit : 

Area,  popvJation,  and  prodwct. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  with  an  area  of  903,019  square  miles  we  have  a 
population  of  only  780,000,  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile.  According'  to  the 
eighth  census  (I860)  the  New  England  States  have  49.55 ;  the  middle  States 
69. S3;  the  southern  coast  States  15.25;  the  western  central  States  20.93;  the 
northwestera  States  22.14;  Texas  2.55.  Mr.  De  Bow,  in  his  compendium  of 
the  seventh  census,  gives  the  density  of  population  in  Europe  and  other  foreign 
countries  as  follows :  Eusaa  in  Europe  28.44 ;  Austria  141.88;  Franc*  172.74; 
England  332.00;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  2S5.19;  Pi-ussia  151.32;  Spain 
78.03;  Turkeyin  Em-ope  73.60;  Sweden  and  Norway  15.83  ;  Belgium  388.60  ; 
Portugal  95.14;  Holland  259.31;  Denmark  101.92;  Switzerland  160.05; 
Greece  55.70;  Mexico  7.37  ;  Central  America  10.07,  &c. 

It  ivill  be  seen  that  wMe  the  population  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories is  less  than  one  to  the  square  mile,  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
exceed  300,  aa,  for  example,  England  333.00  ;  Belgium  388.60.  This  simple 
statement  shows  coneluMvely  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
have  climate  and  natural  resources  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  and 
snperior  to  any  in  Europe ;  we  have  land  enough  for  the  support  of  millions  of 
laborers  where  we  now  have  only  thousands.  We  want  population.  Cheap 
labor  will  develop  the  dormant  wealth  of  the  country.  To  insure  this  we  need 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  prompt  construc- 
tion of  the  two  additional  lines  projected  across  our  continent,  one  north  and  the 
other  south.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  with  such  a  variety  of  undeveloped  resoarces 
as  we  possess,  that  employment  is  difficalt  to  obtain,  and  no  demand  exists 
for  labor.  If  we  require  no  labor,  there  can  be  no  demand  for  population ;  and 
if  we  need  no  increase  of  population,  then  all  progress  must  be  considered  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  countrj^  The  Commercial  Herald  and  Market 
Eeview,  of  San  Francisco,  judiciously  remaiis : 

Tlio  recent  nnmerous  arrivals  of  imciigranla  from  the  east  and  from  Austfftlia  foreshadow 
ttie  great  rush  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made  ia  this  direction  during  the  current  year,  and 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  these  strangers  should  be  instructed  bj  competent  parties  how  to 
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employ  themselvea  with  profit.  An  army  of  consumers,  who  are  nou-prodacers,  cannot  lonj!; 
exist  in  that  condition  without  means,  and  in  this  case  our  vitiitors  are  BOt  overbun^ened 
with  cash.  They  cannot  all  find  occupation  in  fiirming :  nor  are  our  monufaetories  saffi- 
c'cntly  extensive  to  accommodate  any  large  number  of  them !  but  our  placer  mines  are  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  still  offer  a  lucrative  field  for  the  operatjona  of  industrious  and 
sober  men.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  since  1^52, 
and,  altbongh  tbe  placer  mines  do  not  yield  so  richly  as  at  that  period  and  before,  they  are 
still  capable  of  returning  better  wages  lo  the  industrious  miner  than  he  can  obtain  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  Formerly  five  dollars,  or  even  seven  dollars,  a  flay  wouW  not  pay 
a  man  tor  his  Ume  and  labor,  because  the  rales  of  livino:  were  loo  high ;  and  many  fields 
were  abandoned  which  are  still  capable  of  yielding  those  daily  returns.  How,  a  sober, 
economical,  and  industrious  miner  can  support  himself  handsomely  and  save  money  on  ^ 
per  day. 

The  heavy  floods  of  last  winter  have  probably  unearthed  much  wealth  in  our  gulches  and 
other  placer  diggings.  The  copious  rains  of  18al-'63  certainly  had  that  effect,  and  new  dis- 
coveries of  a  rien  cliaracter  were  made  at  that  period.  Opportunities  for  reaching  the  mines 
are  now  plentiful  where  none  formerly  existed.  Mining  toots  are  abundant  and  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  prices  ruling  ID  or  12  years  ago.  It  is  then  our  earnest  advice  to 
those  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  furnish  themselves  with  picks,  hoes,  and  shovels,  without 
delay  ;  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the  city  and  seek  the  placer  ditfgings  ;  go  to 
work  with  will  and  determmation ;  stick  to  it  with  resolution,  and  but  few  years  will  elapse 
before  tbey  will  thank  us  for  tbe  advice,  and  congratulate  themselves  for  having  acted  upon 
it,  The  longer  they  remain  "waiting  for  something  t«  turn  up,"  the  deeper  will  they  sink 
into  the  slongh  of  despondency,  and  the  less  heart  will  they  have  for  resolute  and  determined 
action.  Our  placer  mines  still  offer  a  remunerative  field  for  industry.  They  are  not  "worked 
out,"  nor  impoverished  to  an  extent  that  will  not  pay  wages  to  the  miner.  Many  of  them 
will  yield  from  $2  to  ii4  a  day  to  tho  hand.  Of  tins  there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  newly  anived 
immigrants  with  limited  means  will  only  accept  the  offers  held  out  by  these  mines,  they  will 

On  the  same  subject  tbe  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  makes  the  following 
timely  and  sensible  remarks : 

luancRATiON  IN  I84S  and  1868.— The  pioneer  immigrants  of  SO  years  ago  endured  hard- 
sbips  of  which  the  immigrants  of  this  year  will  know  very  little.  The  six  months'  voy^e 
around  Cape  Horn  in  crowded  ships,  badly  provisioned,  or  the  bungalow  passage  np  (be 
Charles  river,  and  thii  mule  ride  into  Panama,  with  the  long  waiting  on  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
still  longer  overland  journey — these  are  experiences  of  which  the  modem  immigrant  will 
know  little  or  nothing.  The  men  of  '49  found  nothing  which  could  be  called  homes.  A 
sand  spit,  with  a  few  board  and  cloth  honses,  gave  little  promise  of  the  future  city.  Every 
article  of  food  or  clotbing  was  enormously  hi^.  It  cost  nearly  as  much  to  reach  the  mines 
from  this  place  as  the  immigrant  is  now  charged  for  a  pasaa^o  from  Southampton  to  Ibis 
porL  The  Senator,  a  year  later,  transported  passengers  from  this  city  to  Sacramento  at  rates 
varying  from  f30  to  (%>eacb,  and  on  reaching  the  latter  place  the  rough  and  costly  journey 
was  hut  just  begun.  If  the  miner  was  snccessful,  his  gains  would  secure  very  few  com- 
forts, for  they  were  not  in  the  connliy.  If  be  fell  sick,  the  misfortune  was  aggravated  by 
exposure  and  tbe  absence  of  all  tbe  comforts  and  appliances  which  increased  the  chances  of 
recovery.  There  were  both  suffering  and  bei'oism,  and  as  brave  struggles  with  an  adverse  fate 
us  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  immigranta  of  1S68  will  assume  no  such  risks  as  did  these  pioneers.  They  will  come 
to  a  country  already  dotted  over  with  homes,  even  more  attractive  than  (hose  of  earlier  days- 
There  arc  cities,  towns,  schools,  churches,  highways,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  farms,  while 
the  cost  of  living  hits  been  reduced  below  the  prevailing  rates  in  many  of  tho  Atlantic  States. 
And  with  all  these  advantages  the  chances  of  success  in  any  industrial  calling  have  hardly 
been  reduced  at  all.  Wages  are  not  so  high,  but  tbe  cost  of  living  has  been  cheapened 
more  than  tbe  cost  of  labor.  The  advantages  of  permanent  prosperity,  upon  the  whole, 
mipear  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the  immigrant  of  1668.  It  is  a  more  auspicious  time  to  begin 
the  struggle  for  a  foothold  and  for  a  competence  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  The  few  great 
opportumties  for  sudden  fortunes  may  not  bo  so  apparent,  neither  are  the  risks  of  failure  so 

No  doubt,  inimigrants  who  land  hero  during  the  present  year  without  money  will  suffer 
many  hardships  and  privations.  Some  will  belong  to  the  great  army  of  jncapables,  others 
will  suffer  from  diseases  incident  tochanges  of  country  and  climate.  Many  will  come  with 
more  hope  than  resources,  either  of  capital  or  muscle.  Bat  the  immigrants  of  the  present 
year  are  not  likely  to  incur  greater  risks  of  privation  than  will  those  who  land  at  New  York. 
Of  the  50,000,  more  or  less,  who  may  come  to  the  State  during  the  present  year,  probably 
one-half  will  come  from  the  States  east  of  tho  mountains.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
friends  here,  by  whose  advice  or  through  whose  infornlation  they  exchange  an  old  homo  for 
a  new  one.  This  element  of  incoming  population  will  need  very  little  help.  Very  few  of 
them  will  want  charity  soups  or  free  lodgings.  With  a  little  margin  of  reafly  cash  they  will 
strike  out  for  themselves  and  help  to  make  their  own  opportonitles.    The  immlgratiou  fi:om 
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European  countries  will  bo  wore  likely  to  need  aid.  Tbc  country  will  be  new  and  straiif^e 
to  them,  and  tbcre  will  not  always  be  that  ready  adaptation  to  tho  exigencies  of  new  posi- 
tions. Taking  the  mostfevorable  vioiv  of  this  incoming  population,  it  will  still  bo  true  tbat 
a  good  work  can  be  done  in  alleviating  incidental  eases  of  distress  and  in  preTenting  others, 
b^  furnishing  to  the  immigtaot  without  cost  sucb  information  as  will  insure  his  employment 
with  the  lease  possible  delay. 

The  Sacramento  Union,  in  an  ai-fide  advocating  the  organization  of  a  proposed 
"  lalior  escJiange,"  makra  tho  following  jndicioas  suggestions  : 

How  TO  AID  Immigrants. — A  preliminary  meeting  was  heidattheMercbanta'  Exchange 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  or^nize  a  "labor  exchange,"  or  a  society  to 
devise  means  for  securing  employment  and  present  subsistence  for  needy  immigrants  aniT- 
ingin  that  city.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  well  timed.  The  society  should  be  organ- 
ized without  delay,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  embrace  a  largo  number  of  the  best  men  and  most 
practical  minds  in  the  Stftt*.  »••«»»• 
Many  will  arrive  penniless.  Nearly  all  will  be  landed  at  San  Francisco.  Without  some 
means  thev  cannot  leave  there  for  any  part  of  the  State  where  the  market  for  labor  calls 
<e  necessary  tbat  the  aty  shall  take  present  care  of  the  needy.  Alms-houses 
— 1.1  „c  ;„  .v; — tmection.  The  desideratum  can  only  be  reached  through 
u  society  uaving  me  nearly  patronage  of  every  busineaa  department  and  tho  use  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  feed  tho  immigrants  and  forward  tbem  to  employment  in  the  interior- 
Such  a  society  ought  to  embrace  members  of  tho  large  corporations  of  the  State — railway 
companies,  ste«m  navigation  company,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  supervisors,  and  tho 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  It  could,  with  soch  a  make-up,  very  soon  enlist  the  good  offices 
of  the  press,  and  the  accord  of  the  people  of  tho  interior.  These  immigrants  are  coming 
here  because  we  have  repeatedly  given  out  that  Ibey  are  greatly  needed,  and  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  work  for  them.  Th6se  inducements  were  held  out  in  good  faith.  We  do 
need  them,  we  have  work  for  them.  But  it  is  sure  to  happen  here,  as  everywhere  else.  Iluit 
any  extraordinary  influx  of  popnlation  will  occasion  some  distress.  How  to  get  along  with 
the  least  distress  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  We  would  suggest  that  tbe  San  Francisco 
"  labor  exchange"  organize  at  once,  and  enlist  in  its  ranks  as  many  of  the  practical  bosi- 
ness  men  of  tbat  city  as  possible.  Let  them  then  put  the  society  in  communication  with  tjbe 
leading  business  men  of  the  interior,  who  are  posted  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  fresh 
laborers  in  their  respective  districts.  Tbe  several  railway  superintendents  could  tell  them 
within  a  score  or  two  how  many  they  can  employ  each  month,  and  how  many  to  forward. 
Tiie  immigrants  might  be  forwarded  at  tbe  expense  of  the  society,  who  could  arrange  in  a 
business  way  to  be  repaid  by  the  interior  employers  from  the  first  month's  wages  earned.  The 
great  grain  shippers  of  San  Francisco  have  their  purchasing  and  forwarding  agents  in  every 

grain  region  of  tho  Stale.  These  are,  no  doubt,  well  posted  as  to  the  increased  number  of 
ands  the  present  crop  will  require  in  harvesting.  Let  (he  society  put  itself  in  direct  com- 
munication with  these  ^^ts,  and  here  will  be  an  opening  for  hardly  less  than  10,000  men  at 
from  850  to  $60  per  monlh  for  not  less  than  two  or  three  months.  By  the  same  general 
system  other  ^onsands  might  bo  employed  in  the  timber  and  lumber  regions,  and  in  the 
considerable  Improvements  tbat  will  be  made  this  season  in  all  tbe  towns  and  cities  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  not  probable  that  more  tiiau  a  third  of  the  new-comers  will 
require  any  other  aid  than  such  valuable  information  as  a  society  so  organized  might  bo  able 
to  give  as  t«  the  best  moans  of  reaching  this,  tbat.  or  another  point  in  die  inteiior,  tbe  qual- 
ity of  its  soil,  climate,  price  of  land,  advantages  of  cultivating  and  means  of  marketing  pro- 
duce. Doubtless  many  who  como  will  have  the  ready  means  to  go  to  work  for  themselves 
and  become  employers  of  others  who  are  deslitnle.  Of  the  50,000  who  may  bo  expocte<l, 
10,000  to  15,000  are  likely  t«  need  more  substantial  aid  to  start  them  off  in  a  way  to  earn  a 
subsistence.  There  is  room  for  all  and  more  than  these  on  the  railways  in  course  of  win- 
struction  and  in  gathering  a  harvest  nearly  twice  as  great  in  ai'ea  as  any  ever  before  planted 
in  the  Stale. 


SECTION     II. 

GENERAL  CONSIDEKATIOKS  ON  THE  PEECIOUS  METALS. 

"Why  Gold  akd  Siltek  ake  used  fob  Money. — Gold  and  silver  were 
adopted  aa  standai-de  of  valne  long  before  tbe  beginning  of  the  historical  era; 
and  their  fitness  for  money  was  evident  even  to  bavbariaus.  They  ai'e  hard  and 
not  subject  to  oxidation,  and  therefore  they  can  l)e  kept  and  handled  ivith  com- 
paratively little  loss.  They  have  a  brilliant  lustre  suitable  for  ari^icles  of  orna- 
ment ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  lustre,  color,  and  high  specific  gravity  i> 
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thDm  easily  distiugaisliablc  from,  other  eubstonces,  ami  makes  imitations  di£5- 
cult.  They  aro  fusible  and  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  made  into  any  form 
ur  stamped  with  any  impreBsion,  and  the  hardness  will  protect  the  form  or  impres- 
sion from  wearing  out.  Both  metals  are  found  pure,  so  that  savages  would 
become  aceustomcd  to  their  use  before  learning  to  smelt  the  ores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  Both  metals  are  rare,  and  thus  a  small  qnanfity  has  served  to  repre- 
sent a  large  value  of  other  articles;  and  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver 
conld  readily  be  concealed,  or  transported  from  one  country  to  another.  There 
are  other  hard,  rare,  and  lustrous  metals,  but  they  cannot  readily  lie  refined,  or 
their  lustre  is  not  peculiar,  or  the  supply  is  not  regular,  or  they  have  no  recog- 
nized value  in  the  arts ;  and  thus  gold  and  silver  are  to-day,  as  they  were  5,000 
years  ago,  the  best  of  all  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money. 

The  Qcaktity  of  the  Peecious  Metals  ts  Geeece  and  Rome. — The 
quantity  of  precious  metals  was  small  when  Athens  began  to  throw  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  intelligence  and  genius  over  the  ancient  world.  About  the  year 
600,  B.  C,  nine  bushels  of  wheat  could  bo  bought  for  an  ounce  of  silver  in 
Greece ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  15  cents  of  onr  money. 
The  advance  of  civilization  was  accompanied  by  an  increased  production  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  were  mines  of  both  metals  in  Egypt,  Thrace,  Armenia,  Spain, 
and  the  dominions  of  Attica.  Spain  had  tie  richest  mines,  and  the  placers  in 
the  Asturias  produced  $4,000,000  annually  for  a  time,  and  asilver  mine  at  Guadal- 
canal yielded  300  pounds  of  metal  daily.  The  spoils  of  Persia  added  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  the  pi-edous  metals  in  Greece,  and  after  tbo  death  of  Alexander 
an  ounce  of  silver  would  buy  only  three  bnshels  of  wheat,  or  only  one-third  as 
mnch  as  three  centiuies  earlier. 

In  Italy,  previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  gold  and  silver  were  still  very  scarce 
and  high  in  prico,  but  when  "the  senate  and  people  of  Kome"  became  masters 
of  the  world,  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  the  bordera  of  the  Mediten-a- 
ncan,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  which  cost  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
350  B.  C,  cost  an  ounce  and  a  tliird  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

The  annual  revenae  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  $200,000,000, 
and  that  emperor  received  $i  50,000,000  in  legacies  from  his  fi-iends. 

Cicero  received  $300,000  in  fees,  a  sura  which  has  probably  never  been  paid 
to  any  modem  lawyer. 

0.  0.  Isidotus,  besides  large  estates  aad  4,000  slaves,  had  ^15,000,000  coin 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  calculating  the  value  of  the  money  accordingto  weight. 
Jacobs  estimates  the  total  stocli:  of  coin  in  the  Eoman  empire  in  40  A.  D.  at 
$1,750,000,000. 

The  Pkikcipal  Epochs  in  the  Modekn  PEODtrcTios  of  the  Peecioxis 
Metals. — As  civilization  declined,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  decreased, 
and  Alaric  consented  to  spare  Eome  for  $1,500,000,  and  40  years  later  the  Eter- 
nal City  had  some  difficulty  in  raising  $1,200,000  to  buy  off  Attila.  The  annual 
average  wear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  about  one  part  in  360 ;  and  when  this  con- 
tinues for  centnries  with  no  new  supply  it  makes  a  great  redaction.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Jacobs  there  were  In  1492  only  3170,000,000  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Christendom.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  the  new  world 
yielded  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  lost  considerably  by  the  discovery,  until  Cortes  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  empire  of  the  Montezumas. 

The  Aztecs  washed  gold  from  the  placers  and  smelted  silver  fi-om  the  ores, 
and  had  a  considei'able  stock  of  precious  metals  on  hand  when  Cortes  came.  He 
of  course  took  all  he  could  get,  and  he  and  his  associates  soon  commenced  the 
working  of  the  lodes  known  to  his  subjects.  Among  these  were  Tasco,  Zulte- 
peo,  Tlalpujahua,  and  Pachuca,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  annual 
shipment  to  Spain  from  1519  to  1545  was  $3,150,000.  In  the  latter  year  the 
mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered,  and  their  yield  was  so  great  for  that  age  that 
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a  womlcrful  impulse  was  given  to  mining  iiidustiy  throBghout  tho  now  woiid. 
In  1543  Zacatecas  began  to  prodnce  its  treasures;  Sombreroto  in  1555,  and 
Guanajuato  in  1558.  In  1557  a  miner  named  Bartolome  de  Medina,  working 
Pachuca,  made  a  discovery  that  was  more  important  to  silver  mining  than  even 
the  opening  of  Potosi.  He  found  that  silver  could  bo  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon ores  by  mixing  the  pulvemed  mineral  with  water,  salt,  and  copper  pyrites, 
and  it  was  a  process  that  required  very  little  water,  no  fuel,  littlo  maohineiy,no 
mechanical  skill,  and  few  buildings.  It  was  a  method  of  reduction  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  treeless  and  waterless  mountains,  and  to  tho  ignorant  mining  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  Mid  Peru.  Previously  all  the  silver  had  been  obtained  by 
smelling,  in  a  very  expensive  and  wastefdl  manner,  tho  furnaces  being  small  and 
very  numerous ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  great  loss,  both  by  incom- 
petency and  by  dishonesty. 

Some  years  elapsed  before 'the  amalgamation  process  was  extensively  adopted, 
but  within  10  yeai-s  it  had  been  inti'oduced  into  all  the  mining  districts  of  Span- 
ish America ;  and  the  workmen  became  expert,  and  as  the  mine-owners  found 
the  separation  of  the  metal  on  a  large  scale  could  be  supeiTised  by  one  or  two 
men,  and  that  thus  waste  and  thieving  could  be  prevented  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  before,  they  made  renewed  exertions  to  extend  their  works.  The 
production  of  Potosi  was  ^x  times  as  great  in  1585  as  it  had  been  18  years 
before,  owing  partly  to  the  geneiul  nse  of  amalgamation,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced there  m  1570,  and  was  not  generally  accepted  until  some  years  later,  Tho 
copper-pan  or  cazo  amalgamation  was  discovered  In  1590,  at  Potosi,  by  Alonzo 
Barba,  bat  its  use  was  confined  to  a  few  districts.  It  was  during  the  last  decen- 
nium  of  the  16th  century  that  Potosi  was  in  its  most  prosperous  condition,  pro- 
ducing 87,500,000  i>er  annnm. 

In  1630  the  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  were  discovered. 

In  the  years  1726  and  1727  the  Vizcaina  and  Jacal  mines  of  Zacatecas  yielded 
$4,500,000. 

nie  gi-eat  bonanza  of  Real  del  Monte  was  opened  in  1763,  yielding  $15,000,000 
in  22  years. 

The  gi-eat  wealth  of  the  Veta  Madre  was  demonstrated  in  1768,  and  Guana- 
juato TOse  almost  to  tho  leading  position  among  the  argentiferous  districts. 

Tlie  production  of  silver  in  Mexico  inci'eased  very  rapidly  from  1770  until  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  increase  was  omng  to  vaiious  caneea, 
indnding  the  reduction  of  the  royal  tax  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
yield,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  quicksilver,  the  opening  of  commerce  to  Spain, 
merchant  vessels  from  numerous  ports  instead  of  confining  tho  trade  to  vessels 
fi-om  only  two  porta,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  blasting  powder  from  75  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  the  abolition  of  the  alcabala,  an  ai-ticle  needed  at  the  mines,  (an 
odious  and  oppressive  tax  on  internal  trade,)  and  the  purchase  of  bars  by  the 
provincial  treasury.  The  fiict  that  the  country  could  produce  610,000,000  annu- 
ally from  1700  to  1770,  aa  it  did,  in  spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  furnishes  eon- 
clnavc  proof  of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  the  mines,  and  also  of  tho  indnstry  of 
tho  people.  A  tax  of  SO  per  cent,  on  the  grosa  yield  would  ]jaralyze  every 
branch  of  British  and  American  mining,  and  wauld  entirely  stop  the  production 
of  tho  precious  metals  in  many  districts  of  Oalifomia  and  Australia.  Quicksil- 
ver, of  which  more  than  a  pound  was  lost  for  every  pound  of  silver  extracted, 
cost  80  cents  per  pound  in  1750,  and  Was  reduced  in  1767  to  62  cents,  and  in 
1 777  to  41  cents.  The  purchase  of  bars  by  the  provincial  treasuries  was  of  great 
benefit  to  tho  miners,  who  previously  had  to  sell  their  bullion  at  a  loss  of  20, 30, 
or  in  remote  districts  even  40  per  cent.  There  were  few  merchants,  and  those 
few  expected  to  make  great  profits  from  their  transactions. 

The  mines  of  Hualgayo  in  Peru  were  found  in  1771,  and  thred  years  later 
the  placers  of  the  Ural,  which  were  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  redis- 
covered. 
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It  was  estimated  in  1777  tliat  two-fifths  of  tlio  silver  of  Mexico  was  obtained 
by  smelting,  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration,  and  when  Humboldt  waj5 
in  the  counlxy  only  one-seventh  was  taken  out  by  means  of  fire. 

The  mines  of  Catorce  were  opened  in  1778,  and  proved  to  be  very  rich,  the 
mine  of  Pfwire  Florea  yielding  $1,600,000  the  flret  year. 

The  mines  of  Guarisamey,  near  Durango,  became  productive  in  1783. 
For  two  centuries  the  pnlp  in  the  yard  amalgamation  process,  made  with  pul- 
verized ore,  quioksilver,  salt,  pyrites,  and  water,  was  mixetl  by  the  treading  of 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  moisture,  and  mercury,  were  generally 
healthy. 

Singnlar  as  it  may  seem,  it  ivas  not  till  1783  that  ranles  and  horses  were  intro- 
duced to  this  work  ;  and,  althongh  the  change  saved  75  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
onthat  branch  of  theworliing,  still  it  wonld  probably  not  have  been  adopted  when 
it  was,  but  for  the  greatly  increased  prodacrion  of  alver  in  Mexico,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Indian  rejMsatfores  in  some  districts. 

The  great  bonanza  of  Ramos,  that  yielded  #18,000,000  in  nine  years,  was 
opened  in  1798. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  continued  to  increase  in  productiveness  nntil  the  revolu- 
tion, which  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Mexicans  ag^nst  the  Spaniards,  the  latter 
being  in  a  small  minority,  but  possessing  most  of  the  wealth,  mining  and  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  enterprise  in  the  country.  They  were  driven  out,  and 
with  them  went  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  had  the  money  and  brains  to  con- 
duct lai;go  mining  operations.  The  production  fell  from  $22,000,000  to  less  than 
one-third  that  amount,  but  it  soon  began  to  increase  again,  aud  from  1850  to 
1860  it  was  as  large  as  from  1795  to  1805. 

When  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  recognized  and  peaee  was  restored,  it 
was  expected  that  the  production  would  soon  rise  fivr  beyond  its  former  figure. 
The  most  brilliant  hopes  were  excited  in  England,  and  they  were  based  on 
maw  plausible  conadei-ations,  "but  they  were  destined  to  bitter  disappointment. 
Many  of  the  best  mines  were  offered  for  sale  for  about  the  amonnt  which  they 
produced  annually.  They  had  been  well  opened  ;  their  value  ha<l  been  proved ; 
they  had  been  abandoned  while  in  full  production,  with  large  bodies  of  rich  ore 
in  sight;  some  of  them  had  not  auflered  much  by  standbg  idle ;  their  produc- 
tion had  been  increased  at  the  average  rato  of  three  per  cent,  annually  for  40 
years  before  the  revolution,  and  the  workmen  familiar  with  all  the  processes 
of  mining  and  reduction  were  still  numeroas.  And  if  such  production  and 
increase  occmred  under  the  oppressive  policy  of  tlie  Spanish  government,  and 
under  the  ignorant  management  of  the  Spanish  mine  owners,  what  might  not 
be  expected  under  a  liberal  republic  and  English  engineering  ?  The  mines 
would  no  longer  be  burdened  witli  the  payment  of  one4enth  of  the  gross  yield, 
over  and  above  all  the  costs  of  refining  and  coining.  Tho  ore  would  no  longer 
bo  carried  np  to  the  surface  fr'om  depths  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  nor  would  it  be  packed  6,  10,  or  20  miles  on  mules  to  the  redaction 
works,  nor  would  the  water  l>e  hoisted  up  in  raw-bide  buckets  by  horse  whuns, 
nor  would  mules  and  horses  drive  tho  arrastras  and  stamps.  Steam  would  pump 
the  water,  hoist  tie  ore,  and  drive  the  pulveiizing  machinery.  Wagons  would 
do  the  transportation.  Skill'ul  engineers  wonld  direct  the  cutting  of  atlits,  shafts, 
and  working  levels,  and  educated  metallui^sts  would  have  charge  of  the  amal- 
gamation. The  production  should  rise  to  850,000,000  or  $100,000,000  a  year, 
and  those  companies  which  could  get  possession  of  the  best  mines  diould  make 
princely  fortunes  for  all  their  shareholders.  Gi-eat  care  should  bo  exercised  in 
tlie  purchase  of  the  property ;  only  those  mines  should  bo  bought  which  bad  been 
visited  by  Humboldt  in  1803,  and  were  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  were  known 
to  have  continued  productive  up  to  the  revolution.  On'  these  principles,  it  was 
supposed  that  failure  would  bo  impossible.  But  failure  was  possible,  and  it  came. 
England  during  the  silver  fever  spent  150,000,000,  for  which  she  got  little  return 
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save  dear  experience.  ImJependeiico  did  not  jii'uve  a  gi^eat  blessing  to  Mexico. 
Peace  never  came,  and  without  peace  there  could  be  no  success,  for  silver  mining 
above  all  other  pni-snits  demands  peaee.  Forced  loans  were  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  productive  mines,  and  the  silver  bars  ■while  on  the  way  to  the 
coast  were  taken  by  highway  robbers.  The  steiim  machinery  could  not  lie  taken 
to  the  mines  till  roads  had  been  made  and  wagons  imported ;  the  roada  cost 
immense  snms;  ivheu  the  engines  were  in  place  native  en^eei-s  could  not  he 
found,  and  foreign  engineers  were  munlered ;  English  superintendents  and  Mexi- 
can niiuere  could  not  get  along  together;  the  mines  were  found  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  they  wei^e  at  thotimeof  salerepresentedtobe;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  mines  of  Mexico  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abandoned  to 
the  Mexicans. 

The  most  notable  mining  districts  opened  in  the  19th  centary  have  been  the 
placer  district  of  San  Francisco  in  Sonora,  in  1803 ;  the  Melkowka  placers  in 
Siberia,  in  1816  ;  the  silver  district  of  Fi-esniilo,  in  1824;  the  silver  distiict  of 
ChaBarcUlo,  Chili,  in  1832;  the  silver  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Caloo,  in  1834; 
the  mlver  district  of  Guadalcaaal,  in  Spain,  about  1830 ;  the  placers  of  the  Altai 
mouutiuns,  in  Siberia,  in  1830  ;  the  placei-s  of  the  Saoi-amento  basin,  in  1841'. ; 
the  placers  of  Australia,  in  1851 ;  the  placers  of  New  Zealand,  in  1857 ;  the 
placers  of  British  Columbia,  in  1858 ;  the  placers  of  Colorado,  in  1859 ;  the  sil- 
ver district  of  Washoe,  in  1859;  the  Nevada  iron  pan  amalgamation,  in  18C0; 
the  silver  and  gold  of  IdoLo,  in  1861 ;  the  placers  of  Montana,  in  1863. 

Stock  op  Peecious  Metals. — The  stock  of  coin  in  Christendom  in  1493, 
and  at  various  epochs  since,  may  he  thus  estimated : 

Stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  jn  Europe  in  1493 ^170,000  000 

Prodaelionof  108  years,  less  loss  by  wear ^90,000,000 

Used  ia  arts $140,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 70,000,000 

Deductions 210,000,000 

Ketgaiufrom  UffJ  to  1600 480,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1600 650,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVIIth  century 1,687,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 165,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 300,000,000 

Abrasion  and  loss 385,000,000 

Dcdnctions  for  tbe XVIItli century 850,000,000 

Net  gtuQ  of  the  XVIIth  century __      837,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1700 1,4S7,000,000 

Production  of  the  XVIlIth  century 4,000,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 400,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 600,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 600,000,000 

Total  deductions  for  XVlIlth  century 1 ,  800, 000, 000 

Net  gain  of  XVIUlh  century 3,900,000,000 

Stock  at  end  of  1800 3,687,000,000 

Production  of  1st  quarter  XlXtb  century 750, 000, 000 

Wear  and  loss 175,000,000 

Usedintho  arts 200,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 125,000,000 

Deductions  for  1st  quarter  XlXth  century.. . 500,000,000 

Netgaiuof  1st  quarter  XlXth  centnry 250,000,000 

Slock  at  end  of  1825 3,937.000,000 

Production  2d  quarter  XlXtb  century 1,200,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 200,000,000 

Usodinthe  arts 350,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 175,000,000 

Deductions  2d  quarter  XlXth  century 725, 000, 000 

Net  gain  ad  quarter  XlXth  century 475,000,000 
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Stock  at  enfl  of  1350 $4, 412, 000-,  000 

Production  from  1851  to  18C6,  inclusive $2,500,000,000 

Wear  and  lo9B $350,000,000 

Used  in  [the  arts 500,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 800,000,000 

Totaldaductions  for  16  years 1,750,000,000 

Not  gain  from  1851  to  1866 — ~- — ■      750,000,000 

Slock  at  end  of  1866 5,163,000,000 

The  following  is  Jacobs's  estimate,  as  given  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  70,  131,  21i, 
and  322; 

Stock  on  hand  in  1493 £34,000,000 

PivjauciionMOS-JSaa  over  loss  and  wear £138,000,000 

Used  in  tbe  arts , £38,000,000 

Sent  to  Asia 14,000,000 

Total  deduelions  1493-1599 42,000,000 

Net  gain  1493-1599 96.000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  tljo  end  of  1599 130,000,000 

Productions  of  XVIIth  century 337,500,000 

Sent  to  Asia 33,250,000 

Used  in  the  arts 60,350,000 

Wear  and  loss 77,000,000 

Total  deduction  for  XVIIth  century 170, 500,  OOO 

Net  gain  of  XVIIth  centmy : — 167,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1699 .- 297,000,000 

Production  of  1700  to  1809 880,000,000 

SenttoAeia 352,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts 353,000,000 

Wear  and  loss 93,000,000 

Total  deductions  1700  to  1809 797,000,000 

Net  gain  from  1700  to  1809 — ~ —       83,000,000 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  1809 330,000,000 

Production  from  1810  to  1829 103,736,000 

Sent  to  Asia 40,000,000 

Used  in  the  arta 113,252,!ffi0 

Wear  and  loss 18,095,330 

Total  deductions  from  1810  to  1839 170,343,440 

De-erease  from  1810  to  1839 — 66,011,440 


Stock  on  band  at  end  of  1839 313,388,660 


It  has  been  customary  to  make  estimates  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in 
Christendom  at  various  times  by  deducting  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  and 
Hindostan,  and  the  quantity  used  for  plate ;  but  there  is  a  constant  change  from 
coin  to  plate  and  from  plate  to  coin,  and  the  wide  line  which  once  separated  China 
and  Hindostan  &om  Eoropean  trade  has  now  disappeared,  and  those  Asiatic 
countries  aro  within  the  pate  of  civilized  commerce,  and  are  almost  as  neai-  to 
London  and  New  York  as  California  and  Victoria. 

Whitney,  in  Lis  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  says  that  in  1 853  the  Rus- 
sian empire  produced  64,000  pounds  Troy  of  gold;  Austria,  5,700 ;  the  remainder 
ofEorope,  100;  Southern  Asia,  25,000;  AKca,  4,000;  South  America,  34,000; 
and  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  California,)  3,200. 

The  gold  production  of  Chili  in  1845  (the  statistics  for  later  years  not  being 
obtainable  at  tlie  time)  was  2,850  pounds  Troy ;  of  Bolivia,  1,200 ;  of  Peru, 
1,900 ;  of  Now  Grenada,  13,300 ;  of  Brazil,  ^,100 ;  and  of  Mexico,  9,900. 

The  yield  of  silver  in  1850  is  thus  stated  : 

Eussian  Empire,  60,000  poimda  Troy ;  Scandinavia,  20,400 ;  Great  Brilain, 
48,500 ;  Ilarz  Silver  District,  31,500 ;  Prussia,  21,200 ;  Saxony,  63,600 ;  other 
German  states,  2,500 ;  Austria,  87,000  ;  Spain,  125,000 ;  I'rance,  5,000 ;  Aus- 
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tralia,  10,000  ;  Cliili,  238,500  ;  Bolivia,  130,000 ;  Peru,  303,150  ;  New  Grenada, 
13,000;  Brazil,  675;  Mexico,  1,650,000 ;  OaSiforaia,  17,100 ;  tota.1,  2,817,425 
poimiis  Ti-oy. 

The  Drain  op  Sixtee  to  Asia. — It  is  admitted  by  all  eminent  aathors 
who  have  written  about  tlfo  present  supply  of  the  precious  metal  tliat  it  far 
exceeds  the  demands  o£  Christendom,  ana  that  tie  inevitable  fall  in  value  ia 
retarded  only  by  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  remarkable  stream  of  silver  poming  into  Asia.  The  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  oi-e  industrious  and  very  populous  nations,  which  have  to  import 
nearly  all  their  gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  those 
metals  increases  as  value  declines,  and  as  their  stock  becomes  greater  theii'  wages 
rise,  and  they  obtain  the  means  to  pm-cbaso  more  foreign  goods,  and  after  a  time 
thoy  will  have  as  much  coin  proportionately  to  their  productive  powers  as  the 
Christian  nations;  and  then  their  imports  of  merchandise  will  nearly  equal  their 
exports,  and  the  importation  of  the  precioaa  metals  will  not  be  one-tenth  of  the 
present  iigure. 

Asia  was  called  "the  sink  of  silver"  by  Pliny,  and  it  has  deserved  that  name 
ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it  for  an  uncertain  period  in  tbe  future. 

So  long  OS  we  continue  to  consume  so  much  tea,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  and  other 
Asiatic  pi-oducts,  and  so  long  as  they  consume  so  few  of  our  products,  so  long  we 
must  settle  the  diffeience  by  payment  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  pi-eeious 
metals  will  probably  not  decline  much  in  value.  But  let  the  vessel  of  Asiatic 
tra<lc,  now  half  empty  of  silver,  be  once  filled,  as  it  will  be  in  5,  10,  or  15  years, 
and  then  we  shall  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  over-supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  market  value  will  fall  rapidly. 

Christendom  and  Asia  may  be  compared  to  two  tubs  standing  uide  by  side, 
and  connected  by  a  large  open  tube  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  to  a  stream  of  water  falling  into  the  tub  representing 
Christendom.  Before  the  water  reached  the  tube,  or  before  the  tube  was  well 
opened,  the  level  rose  very  rapidly  in  the  first  tub;  but  now  the  stream  pours  so 
siviftly  into  the  second  that  the  level  can  scai^cely  rise  at  all  in  the  first.  When 
the  liquid  gets  up  to  the  same  level  in  both  tubs,  then  it  will  rise  with  equal 
pace  in  both. 

The  quantity  of  eilverannually  exported  from  England  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  Asia  lias  been  as  follows:  , 


EDglimd. 

Meailcifaneao, 

T„«>,. 

$3,363,509 
13,118,210 

e5mboo» 

15,555,000 
32,075,  COO 
60,590.000 
86.477.170 

^Sffi'wO 
40,620;  IBS 
.%,399,175 
53, 551,  M5 

37.079,196 

Je,  36a,  500 

12,116,810 

ggs 

$4,  £40,000 
7,630,000 

,iSS 

9,150,000 
aw,  381,000 
4i;  25^943 

J^^^ 

503,305,035 

147,5^,718 

The  flirareg  from  1851  to  1863,  inclusi 
chacta'  Magazine!  for  August,  1863,  and 

Jlichel  Chevalier  says  tliat  in  1857^:20,145,931 
S100,000,000.* 


1  the  (ibove  table  ate  copied  from  Iliiiit's  Sler- 
foi  1863  and  1864  from  newspaper  reports. 

t  to  Asia,  or  about 


•  Michol  Chevalier  on  Gol3,  p.  65. 
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Tho  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1864,  says ; 

In  spite  of  our  trouble  in  India,  and  a  Btate  of  chronic  warfaro  in  China,  the  increoee  of 
our  trade  with  the  east  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  enoimouH.  Thia,  too,  may  be  looked 
Qpoii  aa  only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  ^ovr  to  proportions  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of  eastern  trade  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
absorbs  the  precious  metals.  Thia  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  social 
condition  of  tlie  east  tbat  it  is  likely  to  last  aa  long  aa  their  i^orance  and  mutual  mistmst. 
Until  a  Byatem  of  credit  can  grow  up  among  them  like  that  which  in  Europe  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  almost  all  things  bat  retail  transactions  and  the  payment  of 
labor,  the  east  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink  for  the  precious  metals.  Wlat  amount  of 
money  wonld  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  men  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they  know  of  under  some  heartbatunc  or 
other  favorite  biding  place  ?  There  is  no  practical  Hmit  to  the  demand  of  the  east  for  the 
precious  metals  except  tbe  industry  they  can  develop  in  its  acciuisition,  and  that  industry  is 
susceptible  of  indeGmte  development. 

Tliis  passage  is  wiitten  in  tbe  sappoation  tliat  a  nation  possessing  an  immense 
quantity  of  tue  precious  metals  in  pioportion  to  population  could  be  a  nation  of 
hoarders.  Thia  idea,  however,  ia  entirely  erroneoas.  There  never  was,  nor  is 
it  probahle  that  there  ever  wHl  be  a  wealthy  nation  of  hoai-ders.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  miserly  individnals,  hoarding  is  caused  only  by  the  lack  of 
opportunities  to  invest  profitably;  the  insecurity  of  titles  to  real  estate,  and  the 
dangers  of  famine  and  wai'.  Hoarding  is  far  more  frequent  relatively  in  semi- 
barbarous  than  in  civilized  communities;  more  frequent  in  the  country  tlian  in 
cities.  As  wealth  increa-ses,  as  education  extends,  as  wars  become  rare,  and  aa 
the  titles  to  property  become  secure,  the  motives  for  hoarding  cease.  Hoarding 
is  no  doubt  common  now  in  Hindostan  and  China;  but  the  main  demand  there 
for  the  precious  metals  is  not  for  hoarding,  it  is  for  currency.  We  ship  treasure 
to  Asia  because,  on  account  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  tho  precious  metala,  labor 
ia  cheaper,  and  because  for  that  i-eason  tea,  cotton,  rice,  silk,  and  many  other 
articles  can  be  produced  cheaper  there  than  here,  and  we  find  it  more  profitable 
to  import  than  to  produce  at  home.  But  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  Laving  far 
less  trade  and  manufactures  relatively  tlian  Europeans,  do  not  need  so  much 
coin  relatively,  and  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  is  ten-fold  faster  among 
them  than  the  increase  of  business;  so  wages  must  rise,  and  their  products  must 
become  dearer,  and  our  gold  and  wlver  will  have  less  relative  value  to  them, 
and  other  of  oar  productions  will  have  more  relative  value.  Then  our  interna- 
tional irnUe  will  be  more  of  exchange  than  now,  and  less  of  sale.  Asia  will 
alwaj'a  be  a  sink  of  the  precious  metals  in  so  far  as  immense  quantities  must  be 
lost,  worn  away  and  used  in  tho  arts  amidst  such  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and 
as  the  consumption  is  great  and  the  yield  nothing,  there  must  be  a  steady 
stream  pouring  in;  but  this  stream  after  the  level  of  industry  lias  once  been 
reached  will  be  much  smaller  relatively  than  now. 

The  countries  where  labor  is  dearest  must  export  treasure  to  those  where  it  is 
cheaper,  and  tho  quantity  of  treasm-e  that  a  nation  will  swallow  up  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  industry  and  poverty. 

Another  late  writer  says : 

Regarding  the  amount  of  goU  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions,  but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  circulating  as  coin  in  Great  Britain,  tbe  country  in  which  perhaps  tbe  greatest  economy 
of  the  pretuous  metals  consistent  with  the  m^ntenance  of  the  proper  safeguards  is  observed, 
at  £80,000,000,  and  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  esUmating  the  currency  of  India  in 
18o7  at  an  equal  amount,  an  esdmat«  I  venture  to  think  higb,  and  the  population  at 
130,000,000,  it  requires  but  very  little  calculation  to  show  thatlndiaiacapableof  yet  absorb- 
ing silver  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  in  addition  to  ibis  amount  for  tbe  purposes  of  cur- 
rency alone.  Nor  must  it  be  foi^otlen  that  India  is  able  to  support  a  population  many 
millions  mole  numerous  than  she  at  present  possesses ;  nor  on  the  other  band  that  England  has 
many  means  of  ecouomiaing  the  use  of  coin,  which  m  consequence  of  her  immense  extent  of 
area  will  be  denied  to  India,  if  not  forever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If,  then,  itbeadmitted 
that  there  is  even  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  estimates,  itmaynotbeuureasODable  to  conclude 
tbat  there  is  a  possibility,  distant  it  may  bo,  yet  still  a  possibility,  of  the  requirements  of 
India  for  cuneccy  purposes  approaching  tbe  enormoas  sura  of  $500,000,000  in  silver  coin.* 
'■'nieDnilaofSilvertallieEiistniidlheCun'eni:9ofIndia,T>7  W.  Nwenn  Lees :  Lomton,  li 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  say  liow  mack  currency  a  nation  may  use.  Tho 
amount  depends  greatly  upon  its  relative  value.  In  an  age  when  a  day's  work 
is  worth  10  cents,  only  one-tenth  as  many  dollars  will  be  needed  for  onn-ency, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  in  an  age  when  a  day's  work  is  worth  a  dollar. 
Wages  in  India  will  not  remain  at  their  present  low  rate,  and  their  rise  will,  in 
itself,  make  a  demand  for  money.  Wo  may  presume  that  an  addition  of 
82,000,000,000  to  the  currency  of  Eindostan  would  raise  wages  there  to  the 
level  in  Europe,  and  after  that  importation  of  alver  would  be  only  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear.  However,  long  before  that  amount  coald 
be  added  to  tho  currency  of  India,  the  Hindoos  would  demand  more  European 
goods  than  now,  and  these  woold  pay  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  goods  exported 
from  India,  and  the  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  would  gradually  decline.  The 
larger  tho  stock  of  money  relatively,  tho  higher  the  wages,  and  wo  may  expect 
that  when  tho  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  is  add^  to  the  currency  of  Asia,  the  wages 
then  will  be  as  high  there  as  they  now  are  in  Europe;  but  before  that  time  the 
wages  may  liave  Mubled  in  Europe. 

A  Gkeax  lircEKASE  OF  Peoductiob"  Probable. — A  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  both  gold  and  silver  is  probable.  In  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  gold  mining  is  now  conducted  under  many  disadvantages.  In  the  two 
former  wages  and  intei-est  are  exceptionally  high,  and  in  all  tliere  is  a  lack  of 
that  thorough  knowledge,  and  of  those  economical  modes  of  working,  which  can 
only  be  adopted  by  a  generation  educated  to  tho  business,  and  devoted  to  it  as 
a  life-long  occnpation.*  In  Spdn  and  Brazil,  wliicL  were  once  very  rich  in 
gold,  and  would  probably  pay  tor  hydraulic  washing,  tliero  must  be  nuroei'oua 
quartz  veins  that  are  now  untouched. 

These  will  be  made  productive.  The  Andes  and  the  Altai  will  be  explored 
with  care,  and  hundreds  of  veins,  as  rich  and  large  as  those  of  Potosi  and  Guanar 
juato,  will  be  found.  Machinery  will  be  improved,  so  that  tunnels  or  adits  large 
enough  for  wagons  can  bo  bored  20,  30,  or  40  miles  long  through  high  moun- 
tains, so  as  to  pay  for  purposes  of  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  any  lodes  that 
may  exist  in  the  chain  will  be  opened  to  a  depth  far  below  anything  now  known 
in  mining.  The  great  lodes  of  the  future  'n'ill  not  be  discovered  by  such  acd- 
dents  as  those  which  revealed  Potosi,  Cen-o  Pasco,  Sombrerete,  Chanarcillo  and 
tho  best  mines  of  Catorce.  If  veins  like  those  could  be  found  by  chance,  what 
will  not  the  well-directed  explorations  of  the  future  find?  It  is  scarcely  to  bo 
doubted  that  a  large  tunnel  commenced  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Hevadas  at  any  point  between  latitude  30°  and  40° 
would,  in  the  course  of  10  miles,  mo  through  a  multitude  of  rich  lodes.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  great  mountains  were  formed,  numerous 
large  fissures  running  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  miles  were  filled  with 
aunferous  and  argentiferous  quartz,  and  we  fail  to  find  them,  not  because  they 
are  not  there,  but  because  they  are  covered  with  earth,  and  because  tho  clamber- 
ing hunter,  the  benighted  wanderer,  or  the  charcoal  burner  does  not  pull  up  the  bush 
or  does  not  light  the  fire  at  the  right  spot,  A  tunnel  running  through  the  Andes 
commencing  near  Lima  or  Santiago  would  reveal  wonders,  and  the  progress 
of  mechanical  industry  is  so  marvellous  that  wo  are  justified  in  hoping,  if  not  in 
expecting,  to  see  immense  tunnels  20  or  30  miles  long  cut  through  high  mountain 
i-anges. 

Belattye  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver. — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now 
when  or  how  the  difference  arose  between  tho  market  values  of  the  two  metals.t 

*  The  bill  introdnced  by  Mr.  Slewait,  of  Nevada,  providing  for  tbe  establishment  of  a 
national  school  of  mioea,  is  designed  to  remedy  the  present  wasteful  Kjslem  of  mining. 

1  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Ex.  Doc,  ]st  sess.  2ath 
Cong.,  p.  1071 )  on  tbe  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  says,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1829; 

' '  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  fl'om  that  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
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It  may  bo  said  that  tlicy  aie  almost  equally  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  money. 
Grolii  has  a  higher  specifio  gravity  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish,  but  the 
difference  in  these  respects  is  not  great  enough  to  cause  a  difference  of  50  per 
cent,  in  value  between  them.  There  Ja  i-eason  to  doubt  whether  the  relative 
values  were  over  proportional  to  the  relative  supplies.  We  have  no  predse 
information  abont  supplies  before  the  be^nnJng  of  the  16th  eentury.  At  that 
time  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  11.4  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  course  of  three 
centuries  previous  to  1800  the  stock  of  the  predoos  metals  in  Christendom  had 
increased  $5,800,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  in  vfdue  and  96  per  cent,  in  weight 
was  silver;  so  that  if  the  value  of  the  two  metals  had  been  proportionate  to  the 
supply,  one  ounce  of  gold  ought  to  have  been  worth  30  of  silver  in  1800.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  prodnction  of  silver  in  the  18th  century,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  was  precisely  the  same  in  1816  as  in  1717 ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vastly  greater  relative  production  of  gold  since  1849,  tlie  rela^ 
tive  values  have  scarcely  changed.  We  observe,  too,  that  although  gold  is  very 
scarce  in  India  and  ASa,  it  does  not  bear  so  high  a  price  as  in  Europe.  The 
mere  fact  that  gold  is  worth  15  times  as  much  per  pound  as  silver  makes  a  demand 
for  it,  because  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  for  use. 

AlthoDgh  the  values  have  not  been  regulated  strictly  by  the  supplies,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  have  been  affected  by  them.  In  consequence  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  during  the  life  of  Julius  Ctesar,  an  ounce  from  being  worth 
17  ounces  of  silver  fell  to  be  worth  only  nine;*  and  in  the  last  300  years  gold 
has  risen,  relatively,  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  valne.f 

Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  of  Washington  city,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  data 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  annexed  tabular  statement  has  been  prepared 
by  him  with  great  care,  and  differe  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  Merehant^ 


]760  to  J789  (30  years)  ,...14.50tc 
1790  to  J809  (20  jeers)  ....14.90  lo 
leiO  to  1819  (10  rears)  ....15. 50  tc 
ISaO  tol8a9(10  jenis)  ....15,80  t<: 

1830  to  1840(11  yeans) 

1841  to  1848  (8  years) 15. 83  to  J, 

and  Ie  liable  to  greater  fluctuations.  Independent  of  theae,  there  are  two  Teasons  which 
make  gold  bullion  mote  valuable  in  relation  to  eiher  bullion  than  gold  in  relation  to  silror 
coina.  It  ia  more  expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  Iban  one  gold  eagle,  which,  if  the 
charge  for  coining  is  uie  same  for  botli,  makes,  iu  proportiou,  the  silver  coin  more  valuable, 
and  the  unavoidable  difCerenco  between  the  legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  f^thful 
coins,  as  well  as  the  simitar  original  difference  of  weight  and  the  diminution  arising  from 
wear,  arc  more  sensible  and  greater  in  valne  in  gold  than  in  silver  coins,  so  that  the  loss  in 
melting  the  current  gold  coins  of  any  country  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  percent." 

"Chovalior,  page  118. 

+  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazino  for  August,  1863,  contains  the  following  table,  showing  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  at  various  periods  from  1344  to  1S(I3,  as  shown  bj  the  prices 
paid  by  the  mint  in  Loudon: 


1344- 


,.1  to  12.475 
..Ito  11,141 

-.1  to  11.286 
..Ito  11, 350 


1401 

1431 

1404 

I4fi5 

1470 Ito  11.446 

34S2 ltoJ1.4a9 

1509 Ito  11.400 

15^7 Ito  11.455 

J543 

1545 )  to  10.714 

1546 Ito  10. 000 


1552 X  toll.lSS 

1553 - 1  k.  11,193 

1560 IK.  11.315 

1600 Ito  11. 100 

1604 1  toJ2. 109 

1626 1  tfll3.431 

1666 Ito  14.485 

1717 1  to  15.209 

1816 ; 1  to  15.209 

1849 Ito  15.632 

1852 ]  to  15.371 
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.  .15.  34  to  1  I  Si 
. .  15. 37  to  1  ( 


Discovery  of  gold  fields  in  Califon 

1849  to  1853  (4  yeara) 15.60  to  I— Trnnsition  period. 

JKi3  to  1858  (6  years).  .-'...-.■. 

1859  to  1863  (4  years)  .. 

1863  to  1864  (2  years). 

1865  to  1866  (2  years) 15. 46  to  ij 

Simplest,  and  probably  most  convenient,  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  15  to  1 ;  present 
United  States  mint  ratio  of  gold  to  fractional  silver,  14.88  to  1 ;  United  States  mint  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  dollar,  (circulation  limited  because  overvalued.)  16to  t:  British  mint  ratio 
of  cold  to  silver,  14.36  to  1 :  French  mint  ratio,  gold  to  silver  5-franc  piece,  (circulatiou  lim- 
ited because  undervalued,)  15.5  to  1 :  French  mint  rittio,  gold  to  debited  smaller  silver  coin- 

Tho  ratios  eiiic*  1S59  were  deduced  from  tlio  semi-montlily  quotations  of  the 
price  per  ounce  of  silver  bars  in  London,  published  fixim  time  to  time  in  the 
journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  From  1841  to  1848  the  values 
adopted  were  computed  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Newmarch  in  a,  valuable 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  and  published  in  tho 
journal  of  that  society.  From  1760  to  1829,  inclusive,  the  values  were  takea 
ii-oiu  the  Fnnding  System  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Elliott,  whiot  forms  part  of  the  Esei> 
utive  Docirnients  of  the  second  session  of  the  28th  Congress.  For  the  11  years, 
1830  to  1840,  inelnsive,  there  is  a  lapse  in  the  information  famished ;  but  it  is 
deemed  safe  to  assume  tho  ratio  for  this  peiiod  as  15.8,  tlie  ratio  of  the  peiiods 
just  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Interval. 

It  mil  be  observed  that  with  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  California  and 
AuetmlJan  gold  fields  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  alver  fell  from  an  average 
of  15^  for  lie  eight  years  1841-8,  just  prior  to  this  event,  to  an  average  of  15§. 
for  the  14  yeara  1853-66,  which  followed  the  transition  period  of  fom'  years 
lS49-'52. 

The  ratios  adopted  for  tho  puiposes  of  coinage  by  the  mints  of  tho  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  respectively,  tvce  herewith  given.  Comparison 
of  the  data  indicates  that  the  simplest  ratio  which  coold  safely  be  adopted  for 
tho  puiposes  of  coinage  at  the  mint  is  15  to  1,  a  rate  sensibly  lower  than  the 
market  ratio  for  at  least  60  years,  and  destined,  it  would  seem  from  the  present 
upward  tendency  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
silver,  to  remain  so  for  yeara  to  come.  Tho  silver  coins  are  thus,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  simple  ratio,  overvalued,  which  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  if  made  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  small  sums,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  Franco,  or  in  many  other 
countries,  would  circulate  freely  with  onr  present  standard  gold  coin — the  latter, 
of  com-se,  being  made  legal  tender  in  all  amounts. 

The  importation  of  silver  from  the  silver-producing  countries  into  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  jirice  per  ounce  for  bar  silver  in  London  at  various  times  since  1848, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 


Shillings 

Shillings 

'troy'; 

1848 

17  337  a.6 

5ni 

1857 

16  7J8  103 

613 

1R49 

2U  486  eiKt 

1858 

9  01     4j8 

18j9 

S'is 

1R51 

1860 

16  6  4  696 

I8j3 

1S61 

IJ  Oo4  001 

IS'hi 

17  431  714 

61 

186 

20  8"*  o3S 

61i4 

1854 

10  797  442 

61 

1863 

61i' 

[85j 

14  "6a  9'd 

61- 

1166 

1»J5G 

1~  041  711 

til 
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It  was  cspectod  about  1853,  wlicii  the  permanence  of  the  Cilifornian.  aud 
Australian  gold  minea  was  no  longer  a,  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  woald  soon  fiill  as  much  as  it  had  risen  in  the  sisteenth  century,  but  this 
expectation  Las  not  been  realized.  It  is  impossible  now  to  foresee  or  to  form 
any  confident  opinion  whether  gold  will  Ml  in  valne,  as  compared  with  silver,  if 
the  present  relative  production  is  maintained.  Chevalier  contended,  in  1857, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Fi-anc«,  since  1850,  had  been  changing  her 
curreney  from  wlver  to  gold,  the  latter  metal  would  Lave  fallen  greatly  in  value ; 
and  he  called  France  the  paiTichute  of  gold.*  From  1850  to  1S57  the  French 
mint  coined  $540,000,000  in  gold,  or  an  annual  average  of  nearly  $80,000,000, 
while  for  45  years  previous  to  1848  the  annual  coinage  of  gold  had  been  only 
314,450,000,  His  argnment  wonld  seem  to  be  that  so  soon  as  a  gold  cmTehcy 
had  been  substituted  in  Fiance,  gold  would  fall,  but  sinee  1857  enough  of  that 
metal  has  been  poiired  into  EmwDe  to  supply  nearly  all  the  nations  witli  gold, 
and  still  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  relative  value. 

There  is  such  an  immense  demand  for  ornaments  and  table-ware  made  of  the 
precious  metals,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  supplied.  We 
must  expect,  too,  that  at  no  distant  time  Asia  will  use  gold  extensively  for  cur- 
i-ency,  and  in  fact  it  lias  already  commenced  to  do  so.  We  consider  it  entirely 
useless  to  endeavor  to  predict  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  future. 
The  financial  and  commercial  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  years 
does  not  establish  Chevaliei-'s  idea  that  gold  as  related  to  silver  will  soon  com- 
mence to  fall  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  its  production.  According  to  his 
theory  the  fall  should  have  commenced  already.  In  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  wrote  $1,200,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  Christen- 
dom, more  than  enough,  if  his  estimates  were  correct,  to  overstock  the  market. 
But  the  market  is  not  ovei-stocked,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  the  price  is  not 
materially  changed.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  tliat  the  market  would  soon  be 
overstocked  in  Christendom  if  there  were  no  outlet.  Gold,  except  for  purposes  of 
small  change,  in  sums  less  than  two  dollars  and  a  half,  is  far  more  convenient 
than  silver,  and  is  preferred  for  most  of  the  pniposes  of  coin ;  and  that  preference 
will  extend  to  Hindostan  and  China  so  soon  as  we  have  no  more  silver  to  spai^e. 
We  have  now  an  excess  of  silver  or  we  would  not  ship  so  much  away,  and  so 
soon  as  we  have  no  longer  an  excess,  the  European  and  American  merchants  in 
Asia  will  fell  their  customers  that  they  must  take  gold  in  payment.  The  more 
intelligent  Chinese  see  the  great  advantages  of  a  emrency  of  gold  coin  over  a 
bartering  for  silver  bars,  so  the  more  precious  metal  has  already  come  into  con- 
dderable  use,  and  those  Asiatics  who  have  done  business  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia will  help  to  make  the  change.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gold 
must  be  confined  to  Europe  and  America  while  Asia  should  continue  lier  demand 
for  silver,  then  a  great  fidl  in  the  relative  price  of  gold  within  a  brief  period 
would  have  to  be  admitted ;  but  that  proof  cannot  be  furnished.  Some  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  are  too  slight  to  famish  a  basis  for  conclusions  of 
any  importance. 

The  coinage  of  all  the  nations  fixes  the  comparative  prices  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  change  can  occur  without  overcoming  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  200 
ycai's  ago.  Throughout  Christendom  the  governments  and  the  merchants  say 
that  ono  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  worth  15  of  silver;  and  to  pi-event  any  question 
about  the  pi-ecise  relation,  coins  of  both  metals  are  in  universal  use  with  a  con- 
ventional value.  The  value  is  conventional  to  a  gi-eat  dt^ree ;  we  know  that 
it  does  not  bear  any  precise  proportion  to  the  supply.  If  the  value  is  now  con- 
ventional why  sliould  not  the  conventionality  stand  ?  A  change  in  sucli  a  mat- 
ter necessarily  implies  loss  and  inconvenience.     The  ptesent  relative  prices  of 

'  Chevalier,  pp.  59,  73. 
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the  two  metals  are  very  wel!  suited  to  the  wants  of  commerce.  Wc  can  pay 
large  aiiina  in  gold  without  overloading  a  man;  we  can  pay  small  sums  in  sil- 
ver  with  coin  aot  too  small  to  be  handled  or  canied  in  the  pocket.  It  would  Iw 
very  meonv<*jiient  to  have  all  our  coin  of  equal  value  per  pound,  for  then  larf^ 
eurus  would  be  bntdens,  or  small  coin  would  be  too  small  for  our  fingers.  In 
fact  two  metals  are  hardly  enough  and  ao  copper  and  brasa  have  been  used  foi 
coinage  by  most  civilized  nations,  in  addition  to  the  precious  metals.  Chevalier* 
says,  "Nobody  can  say  that  some  day  silver  may  not  also  undergo  a  great  fall, 
brought  about  by  a  production  which  ahould  be  distingnished  by  the  two  fol- 
lowing characteristics;  Of  being  much  greater  in  comparison  with  the  employ- 
ments to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  and  of  being  produced  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  that  is  at  less  ixist  per  kilogramme  for  the  metal 
obtained.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  if  the  United  States 
annexed  Mexico  and  penetrated  further  into  the  regions  of  Central  America, 
this  event  would  not  be  of  tardy  accomplishment  tmder  the  auspices  of  a  race 
so  industrious  and  so  enterpiiang  as  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

How  Individuals  Aee  Eneiched  by  Mesing. — The  first  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  in  rich  mines  is  that  it  enriches  the  individual 
engaged  in  mining,  or  at  least  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enrich  himself.  A 
large  proportion  of  mankind  are  so  stupid,  so  imprudent,  so  wasteful,  or  so 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  money,  that  they  cannot  make  money  when  they 
have  the  beat  of  chances,  or  keep  it  after  they  get  it.  The  wages  of  minei'a  are 
higher  than  those  of  other  laborers,  and  when  the  mines  are  very  rich  the  pro- 
prietors become  posseesed  of  immense  sums.  In  the  mining  districts  nearly 
every  man  when  ho  goes  out  walking  over  the  hills  keeps  a  lookout  for  "indica- 
tions," in  hope  of  finding  some  vein  that  may  make  him  a  millionaire, 

Tlio  poorest  white  laborer  in  California  working  by  the  month  gets  a  dollar  a 
day  besides  board,  and  as  the  French  or  German  laborer  in  Europe  receives  less 
than  50  cents  a  day,  the  Califomian  can,  with  his  earnings,  hire  two  Europeans 
to  work  for  him,  or  he  can  purchase  as  mnch  as  two  can  produce,  or  he  can 
afford  to  consume  as  much  ae  two  European  laborers  do.  He  wants  their  mer- 
chandi^  and  they  want  his  gold ;  so  he  exchanges  one  of  liis  days'  work  for 
two  of  theirs.  In  this  way  he  may  live  rich,  even  if  on  account  of  his  extrav- 
agant habits  he  does  not  die  rich.  But  the  disproportion  between  wages  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Europe  is  still  greater  in  other  occupations.  The  average  pay  of 
laborers  and  the  average  profits  of  business  men  in  California  are  from  three  to 
five  as  great  as  in  continental  Europe  for  labor  or  buaness  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  difierence  represents  a  ten-fold  profit  If  it  costs  75  cents  per  day  tt> 
live,  the  man  who  gets  one  dollar  per  day  can  lay  by  capital  twice  as  fast  as 
the  man  who  makes  only  87j  cents.  If  the  laborer  of  California  had  lived 
during  the  last  17  years  with  as  little  unnecessary  expenditure  as  the  laborer  of 
Germany,  there  would  scaiwly  bo  a  man  among  the  old  residents  without  bis 
thousands. 

How  Natioks  aks  Eneiched  by  Mining. — The  second  effect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  is  to  enrich  the  nation  which  possesses  the  mines, 
or  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  enrich  itself.  Nearly  all  mining  districts  are 
poor,  although  they  consume  luxuries  which  can  elsewhere  be  afforded  only  by 
the  wealthiest.  The  finest  silks  and  the  most  costly  wines  went  to  Virginia 
City  during  the  great  bonanza  in  1862,  and  similar  extravagance  had  been  wit- 
nessed before  at  Potosi,  Cerro  Pasco,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas.  Tlie  owner 
of  a  rich  miue  cannot  dig  out  the  pure,  precious  metal  with  a  shovel  unassisted ; 
he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  laborers,  and  his  money  runs  all  through  the 
community  and  stimulates  eveiy  branch  of  industry.  The  whole  nation  feels 
rich,  and  it  pTirchases  for  one  day's  work  the  preductions  on  which  other  nations 

'  Pago  J42.  Sco  also  Chovalicr's  Political  Economy,  section  III,  chapter  I  and  11. 
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have  spent  two  day's.  The  gold  ami  silver  are  sent  al)roai;l  to  purchase  those 
things  which  can  be  made  cheaper  abroad  where  labor  has  not  felt  the  stimulos. 

How  THE  Pkecious  Metals  Fall  m  Value. — ^The  third  effect  of  the 
production  of  the  preeions  metals  in  largo  quantities  is  that  the  prices  of  other 
articles  generally  are  effected.  We  want  gold  and  silver  for  coin  and  for  use  in 
the  arts,  and  the  smaller  the  supply  relatively  to  the  demand  the  higher  the 
value.  The  experience  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  times  Las  proved  this 
principle.  After  Alexander  conquoi'cd  Persia,  and  enriched  Greece  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  three  times  as  much  silver  was  required  to  pay  for  a  day's  work  as 
before;  and  now  it  requires  in  average  years  six  onnces  of  silver  to  purchase 
as  much  wheat  in  Europe  as  could  be  bought  in  1490  for  one  ounce.*  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  the  great  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  while  there  is 
no  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat.  The  result  of  the  great  yield  of  the 
wlver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  tlie  16th  century  was  that  between  1550  and 
1600  wheat  trebled  in  price.  The  production  of  the  16th  century  was  about 
£690,000,000,  whereas,  the  production  of  $4,000,000,000  in  the  ISth  century 
added  only  50  per  cent,  to  the  price  which  wheat  bore  in  1600,  but  more  than 
200  per  cent,  of  the  price  which  it  bore  in  1500. 

When  we  compare  ancient  with  modem  times  we  see  that  the  rise  in  prices 
was  very  much  greater  relatively  in  Eome  after  she  became  mistress  of  the  world 
thau  it  has  been  in  modem  Europe  since  the  mines  of  America,  Australia  and 
Russia  have  yielded  their  treasures.  The  difference  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  in  the  Eoman  Empire  were  slaves,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  used  money  and  could  possess  plate  was  comparatively 
small,  and  civilization  was  confined  mthin  narrow  limits. 

The  decrease  of  prices  was  less  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the  preeions 
metals  in  the  17th  than  in  the  16th,  and  less  in  the  18th  than  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, because  business  Las  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  in  late  times 
tlian  before.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  intelligent  agriculture  Lave  grown 
wonderfully.  Many  branches  of  trade  conducted  mwnly  by  barter  several  cen- 
trnies  affo  ai-e  now  managed  exclusively  with  money.  The  laborers  are  all  free, 
and  eacd  needs  a  stock  of  coin  witli  which  to  make  purdiascs  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  use  of  silver  table  ware  and  of  gold  ornaments  is  very  extensive,  and  lai^ge 
quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  various  kinds  of  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  steam  in  mills,  boats  and  cars  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity 
of  mankind,  and  fai-  more  than  doubled  the  demand  for  money.  The  speed  and 
cheap  communication  between  all  countries  has  added  vastly  to  the  genei-al 
wealth,  and  has  increaeed  the  demand  for  the  representatives  of  wealth.  The 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  are  now  brought  to  our  dooi-s,  and  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  open  their  laps  to  receive  our  gold  and  silver  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
in  value  by  becoming  too  abundant  in  our  hands.  One  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  spread  of  civilization  is  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  we  see  that  a  net  increase  of  $500,000,000,  or  an  addition 
of  250  per  cent,  to  the  stock  in  the  16th  century,  trebled  prices  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, while  a  net  increase  of  $5,300,000,000,  or  900  per  cent.,  since  the  year 
1600,  has  not  trebled  prices  in  the  last  250  years. 

Infldence  of  Inceeased  Peodttctions  OH"  National  Debts. — But  what- 
ever may  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  price  of  the  two  as  compared  with  other  products 
of  human  labor  must  fall.  They  are  now  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  demand  for  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increasB  th.ey  would  soon  have 
to  begin  to  fall  perceptibly.  But  the  production  will  become  much  greater  than 
it  is.  The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  both  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  within  the  last  20  years  are  applied  to  only  a  few  mines;  and  tlic  reward 

•Ciiovaljer,  p.  18.     Jacobs,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  7J,  113,  216. 
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for  tlioBB  who  introduce  thorn  into  other  parte  of  the  world  are  bo  large  and  so 
certain  that  the  intiodnction  cannot  be  delayed  to  any  remote  period.  If  all  the 
argentiferous  lodes  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  known  to  be  rich,  were  worked 
witli  the  machinery  used  at  Washoe,  their  yield  would  resiUy  flood  the  world. 
The  placers  of  Brazil,  exhausted  for  the  slow  processes  known  a  century  ago,  will 
yield  treasure  greater  than  they  ever  produced  before.  The  hydraulic  process 
is  needed  in  Siberia,  and  in  Africa,  and  in  many  placora  as  worked  ont. 

It  may  do  very  well  in  European  monarchies,  where  it  is  considered  a  wise 
policy,  to  preserve  wealth  in  those  families  which  have  it  now ;  but  in  the  United 
States  OUT  customs  and  onr  laws  favor  the  individual  rather  than  the  family.  "We 
have  no  nobility,  no  princely  salaries  for  officials,  no  bereditaiy  titles,  no  social 
i-everence  for  blood,  no  primogeniture,  no  law  of  entMl,  no  hampering  of  the 
sale  of  real  estaffi,  no  restrictions  of  education  to  the  wealthy,  no  exclusive  gov- 
ernmental favor  for  the  rich.  We  are  accnstomed  to  see  the  rich  become  poor, 
and  the  poor  become  rich;  and  we  are  prond  of  our  country  because  here  the 
career  is  open  to  talent,  while  in  Eui-ope  it  is,  comparatively  spealdng,  open  only 
to  hereditary  wealth.  Most  of  the  rich  men  of  Europe  are  the  sons  and  gi-and- 
Bona  of  rich  men ;  in  the  United  States  the  rich  men  are  mostly  the  sous  and 
almost  invariably  the  grand-sons  of  poor  men.  We  are  then  not  frightened  to 
think  that  those  fiunilies  which  hold  lai-ge  sums  in  government  and  oUier  bonds 
should  be  poorer  in  half  a  centuiy  than  tbey  now  are  or  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  New  deposits  of  silver  will  be  found,  and  the  innumerable  rich  lodes  in 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  opened,  will  be  worked  with  profit. 
The  mining  processes  are  now  being  studied  by  numerous  learned  and  able  men, 
and  improvement  after  improvement  irill  be  made  in  the  modes  of  reduction. 

The  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  the  Qfecious  metals  wUl  be  a  benefit  to 
mankind  generally.  It  will  reduce  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  debts  of 
nations.  The  dollar  of  debt  which  I'cpresents  the  day's  work  of  a  common 
laborer,  will,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  represent  only  four-fifths,  perhaps 
only  two-tlih-ds  of  a  day's  work.  Thus,  national  debts  now  existing  ivJU  be 
i-educ«d  20  or  33  per  cent. — the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal.  The  decrease, 
however,  will  bo  so  slow  that  it  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  one  person ;  so  the 
general  public  will  be  benefitted  while  individuals  will  lose  little. 

Chevalier  thinks  that  government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
relative  value  of  a  dollar  at  the  present  standard;  bnt  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  good  i-eason  for  such  a  policy. 

The  amount  of  bomls  outstanding  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  national, 
Stat«,  county,  city,  and  railroad  debts  ia  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  a 
redaction  of  50  per  cent,  in  that  debt  by  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  Chevalier  assumes  that 
gold  will  fall,  and  he  urges  France  to  make  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  so  that 
loss  to  the  bondholders  and  the  gain  to  the  government  may  be  as  little  as 
possible.  He  says,  "  if  both  metals  remmn  legal  tender,  as  they  then  were  in 
Emnce,  debtors  will  pay  in  whichever  proves  to  be  the  least  in  value."  While 
a  change,  from  the  present  policy  in  tins  country  and  in  England,  France  and 
many  other  countries  would  seem  to  be  of  veiy  doubtful  expediency,  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  under  certain  contingencies,  whether  our  government, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  diflerent  stand  point,  should  not  make  both  metals 
legal  tender,  so  that  the  government  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  change  in 
relative  value.  . 
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LOWER    CALIFOKNIA.- 

Geographical  and  Physical  Features.— The  peniDsula  of  Lower  Califomia  estends 
IroDi  the  2M  lo  near  the  3Sd  det:;ree  of  uortli  latitude,  about  775  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
varies  in  width  from  about  35  miles  in  its  narrowest  part  to  more  than  twice  that  where  it  is 
widest.  Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river,  and  on  iJie 
other  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  has  a  coast  line  greater  in  proportion  tban  almost  any  tract  of 
similar  area  in  the  world.  Nor  ia  this  all ;  owing  to  its  extremely  iri'egular  outline,  tbis 
coast  is  almost  a  succession  of  bays,  harbors,  and  roadsteads,  furnisbing  convenient  dopots 
for  the  numerous  whalers  who  resort  here. 

The  geoeral  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  the  wliolepeninsula  was  amass  of  rugged 
rnounlains,  dry.  barren,  and  desolate.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case :  there  are  mountains, 
and  a  large  part  of  Ihe  country  is  dry  and  desolate  enough ;  but  it  has  many  ledeeminc 
features,  and  wherever  water  exists  its  fertility  is  astonishing.  That  portion  lying  south  ot 
La  Paz  ia  by  far  the  roughest,  has  the  highest  and  most  rugged  mountains,  the  deepest  val- 
leys, and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  picturesque.  The  San  Lazaro  chain  starts  as  low  bills 
near  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  running  north  and  northeast,  culminating  in  tbe  peak  of  San 
Lazaro,  perhaps  5,000  feet  high,  falls  near  Trinnfo  to  not  much  more  than  1,(100  feet,  and 
continuing  noithoast  again,  nses  in  tbe  high  aud  frowningmasses  of  the  Cacachilas,  making 
a  most  Imposing  backgroand  to  the  beanUful  town  of  La Taz,  as  seen  lirom  the  bay.  Small 
spurs  run  out  from  the  San  Laaaro  chain  down  to  the  west  coast,  while  eastward  spurs  and 
nearly  parallel  chains  fill  in  tbe  whole  area  to  the  eastern  coast.  Beautiful  valleys  nestle 
among  these  mountains.  The  valley  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  runa northward,  east  of  tbebigh 
moitntains,  ationt  20  miles  In  length,  much  of  it  in  a  Ligb  state  of  cultivation,  and  with 
much  more  that  could  be  easily  rendered  arable  at  trifling  expense.  Other  valleys,  smaller 
in  size  but  similar  in  most  respects,  occur,  scattered  here  and  there,  end  even  on  the  summit 
of  the  high  spur  known  as  the  Sierra  do  la  Victoria  is  said  to  be  a  long  chain  of  little  val- 
leys with  the  richest  sol),  finest  of  grass,  a  superabundance  of  clear,  sweet  mountain  water, 
and  bordered  by  groves  and  forests  of  Saks  and  pines.  North  of  this  granite  mass,  and 
extending  with  some  trifling  breaks  to  Sta.  Gertmdl  s  or  SanBoija,  lies  a  belt  of  table  moun- 
tains of  sandstones.  These  almost  everywhere  commence  on  the  west  coast  as  broad  plains, 
rising  towards  the  northeast  so  gradually  that,  were  it  not  for  their  being  cut  by  innumerable 
canons  which  show  their  steadily  increasing  height,  one  might  still  believe  himself  lobe  bnt 
a  few  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  regular  elevation  of  Ibe  tables  continues  lo  within  a  fuvr  miles  of  the  gulf,  where  a 
sudden  descent  cuts  them  off  with  a  face  so  precipitous  that,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  pass  by  which  to  reach  the  coast.  Seen  from  the  west  side,  tbe  moun- 
tains look  like  a  sea  of  flat  tables,  barren  and  covered  with  loose  stones ;  while  from  the 
eastern  face  they  are  steep,  rugged,  and  so  serrated  as  to  lose  entirely  their  tabular  form.   On 

*  ExTLOKvnoN  OF  Lowen  Caufobsia.— An  - 

ESDiuEEila  of  Lower  Cnliibniia  was  miulc  last  vcor 
Ida  party  In  Son  ProEoleco,  coneieting  of  ilr.  . , 

VoQ  Loin,  of  tlio  School  of  Mines  of  Fii?ibciR,  and  a  oorpB  of  ostiBtmita,    The  rest — 

LUTC  not  jet  been  published.  Mr.  Bronjio  nntl  his  party  landed  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  from  which 
pnwGcdal  by  the  coast  tntU  to  Son  Joa6  del  Cabo  i  tlicneo  through  mo  valley  of  the  same  name  to  tbo 
mining  diBljict  of  Tiiunfb,  near  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  Here  XaPfJ  spent  aeveral  days  examining  the 
mince;  attci' trhicli  Itioy  visited  Ia  Pas  ami  Pichihugne,  on  the  Gnlf  of  tTolifiiniia.  At  La  Foz  they  had  on 
intan'ien-  irith  Goyoraor  Podrin  on  tho  sahVcot  of  too  propoecd  colonlzaldon  of  Qio  Tenttorr  by  Amerlcims. 
The  gcucnd  iecliug  of  the  people  on  that  Bnbjcot  seomoil  £>  bo  thToratAt;  bnt  no  enoonragemBnb  was  given 
lothoprtjeet  bym>  offleers  of  tbo  Mexlean  goi  ....  _  .      _  .  .    ,        . 

baeomo  goremoT  of  Lower  Coliflimia,  Is  not  eons 
bility  is,  no  will  uM his  inflofamo  to  promote  these 


perroittcd  to  remain  _  ^. ., 
.-1  —  ontflt  of  paifk- 


I  goicrament  then  in  power.  Jndga  Galvon,  who  hos  einee 
oonaideicd  inimical  to  American  occamtion ;  luid  the  proba- 
he  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory,  should'ho  be 


J,  which  Is  socBtionatila.    On  lOtnming  to  Trinnfb,  Mr.  IJioviLe  and  his  party 

J, iiilas  and  aaddlodnimalB,  and  crosecd  tho  peninsnla  to  tho  Uiy  of  Todos  Sfflilos. 

tYom  tMt  jHiiat  tUcy  made  a  dreary  jooniey  i^  tho  coast  to  tho  boy  c^  Megdalena.    W^er  is  scarce  along 
1.-  ._..,  .„.!  .-, J 1.  tj.  J, u — .> —  ,. — . ^  BtoiOBt  Bniaterrapltd  deseit  of  sand  and 


— .-, — .,  , [Cftw  atlractionB,  having  a:i  cdmoBt  Bninterrapltd  deseit 

rocky  maB£03,  eporsely  covered  with  ooctna  nnd  thorny  shrubs.  At  8a1ado,  an  isolated  water-hcde, 
miles  ttom  Mogflolena,  tho  porbr  onoomped  to  iwmit  Uieii  animols.  gBrenl  di^  wen  epoit  in  visiting 
tho  nc^hboTing  shores  of  Mogdalona.  hot  no  wot«r  woa  tOtmd  nearer  than  Solado,  and  the  whole  oonntiy 
seemed  to  ira  without  rcararcea.  Two  wbnhMihipB  hiy  at  anebar,  from  whleh  Mr.  Browne  pnwnred  a  boat 
ond  ecQw  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  boy.  IKvidine  his  party,  ha  started  the  main  tmnoh  of  tbe  expe- 
dition across  to  Loivto,  and  tbonaojOsexpertenceanduieotQect  of  the  reeonnoissonce  might  Biu^geet,north- 
ii-ord  thT'ongU  tbo  ucnlnrala  to  Son  Diego.  Haring  mode  a  oaiflM  csominatian  of  the  b»  (a  Maedolena 
nnd  its  shores,  nnd  gathomd  material  ibr  an  Interestdng  report,  Mi.  Browne  eroBsed  tbe  peniasnla  ^ain,  via 
Sun  Uiiorio.  to  Xa  Poa,  whcra  he  renuiined  a  abort  time,  rorislting  f  lohilnigDoand  the  Trinnlb.  Setnriiing 
thcneu  to  Cope  St.  Lncos,  ho  orossod  the  ^olf  to  MaisatlaQ,  nnd  from  that  p(dnt  obt^ned  passage  in  the  guv- 
eiotmcDt  stcomer  Snownoo  to  San  Fnmdsoo.  JSa  tbrthooming  official  report  on  the  mla^ialresonmcs  ofthe 
Slates  nnil  TciTitorics  West  of  IboKockyMountoinscontoinBaverylnt^stlngBnd  valnabla  conlribntioa. 
on  tho  geology  of  tho  country,  from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  Gobb.  who,  witJi  his  party,  crossed  the  jieninaahi  ten 
times,  making  tbo  entire  trip  from  Cope  St.  Lucos  to  Saa  Kego  on  mule-book.  As  this  ia  the  first  ond  only 
selcntifio  I'econnoissanco  ever  made  of  the  peoioanla  of  Lower  California,  tho  account  from  Mr.  Gabbirlll  be 
found  of  great  intraest  and  volne.    (American  Journal  of  Mining.) 
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this  side,  and  adjoining  Ibo  coast,  are  somo  good  little  valloya  ;  south  of  Loreto,  for  per 
haps  20  milas,  is  a  tract  of  level  land  bordering  the  coast,  and  often  a  conple  of  miles  wide, 
most  of  it  covered  with  a  ferUle  soil.  Further  north,  at  San  Brano,  at  San  Juan,  andagnin 
south  of  Moleje,  are  broad  valleys  forming  bays  in  tho  hills,  from  three  to  ten  square  leagues 
in  area,  and  all  excellent  land,  oniy  repairing  water  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  to  render 
Ihem  valuable.  On  the  west  side,  adjoining  the  Pacific,  Is  oplaiu  from  near  Todos  Santos  to 
tho  month  of  the  arroyoof  Puiissima,  about  150  to  SOO  miles  in  letif^th,  and  with  an  average 
width  of  perhaps  10  miles,  mora  than  half  of  which  is  covered  with  good  fertile  soil,  but 
without  water.  lu  the  various  caiions  which  cut  the  mesa  lands,  embouching  onthispl^a, 
fire  little  valleys  of  from  a  few  acres  fo  several  square  miles  in  extent,  usually  well  watered, 
and  some  of  tbem  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Further  iior'rh,  between  the  bays  of  Balle- 
nas  and  San  Sebastian,  the  plains  oiList  agaiu,  mor^nginto  mesas  ou  the  east,  but  sepaiated 
from  the  sea  by  a  ruoge  of  granite  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast,  known  as  the  Sta. 
Clara  range.  Still  further  north,  these  plains  continue  withoccasionalinterroptions  to  Eoaa- 
ritiv,  where  they  are  cut  of^  by  the  rolling  monntain  masses  reaching  the  west  coast.  These 
Donhern  plains  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  deserts,  though  a  portion  conld  perhaps  be 
reclaimed. 

Sear  Moleje  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  undergoes  a  change.  Tho  abrupt  eastern  [me 
falls  !o  some  extent  and  retreats  from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  roll- 
ing hills  or  barren  transverse  ridges  almost  to  Sia.  Gertrndi's.  In  this  space  is  the  high  vol- 
canic mass  of  Las  Virgines,  nearly  4,000feet  high,  and  running  westward  from  it  to  near 
San  Iguaclo  is  a  succession  of  irregular  peaks  ana  ridges  of  volcanic  origin. 

By  the  time  the  traveller  has  gone  a  day's  journey  north  of  Sta.  Gertrndi's  he  will  observe 
B  change  coming  in  iJio  form  of  the  mouutains.  The  heavy  sandstone  beds  tliat  formed  the 
mesas  begin  to  thin  out,  only  cropping  some  of  the  higher  hills,  the  others  being  peaks, 
ridges,  and  spurs  of  granite  with  the  irregularity  of  outline  which  usually  characterizes  that 
rock.  This  transltionaiy  state  continues  Tor  the  next  hundred  miles,  to  San  Boija,  beyond 
which  the  range  on  the  east  side  splits,  sending  off  a  branch  of  low  hills  to  the  northwest, 
the  main  chain  contluning  along  the  cast  coast.  This  latter  chain  continues,  high,  rough, 
and  forbidding,  to  Santa  Maria,  beyond  which  it  extends  as  a  low  range  of  lava-capped 
granite  hills  ot  constantly  diminishing  altitude,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  of  the  north- 
east. In  the  mean  lime,  the  spur  which  started  from  San  Borjaasachainof  partially  isolated 
hills  becomes  more  marked  near  the  coast,  and  after  passing  San  Andres  it  assumes  very 
respectable  proportions,  growing  larger  and  higher,  entirely  occupying  half  the  width  of  the 
peninsula  and  connecting  with  the  coast  mnges  of  Upper  California.  East  of  Ibis,  and  north 
of  Santa  Maria,  the  country  is  represented  fo  be  mostly  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  fertile 
fjpot.4.  Scattered  through  the  western  foot-hills,  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  range  bordering 
the  Pacific,  are  many  b^ntiful  and  fertile  valleys,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  in  detail 
further  on. 

The  water-courses  of  the  country  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  separate  mention.  Of  rivers, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  none.  The  largest  streams  are  but  a  few  feet  iu  width,  except 
some  few  m  the  extreme  northern  portion,  adjoining  Upper  California.  In  tho  valley  of  San 
Jos<5  del  Cabo  is  a  little  rivnlet,  fed  by  the  springs  ir  """  "~"it"  von™,=  „„a  f„rr,;^\.s^ 
abundant  and  steady  supply  cf  water  for  imgalingji 

stream  is  found  at  Todos  Sanlos,  and  is  the  roeani  ,.    „     .  j      ,       . 

place.  Similar  permanent  streams  exist  at  Comoudo,  Purissima.  San  Ignacio,  and  else- 
where, and  by  supplying  moisture  to  the  soil,  enable  these  places  fo  support  a  comparatively 
dense  population.  These  streams  invariably  sink  on  reacmng  ffaepl^ns,  and  are  lost  to  the 
surface,  though  the  water  could  be  regained  by  shallow  wells  or  carried  on  the  surface  by 
ditches,  thereby  much  increasing  their  usefulness.  This  latter  plan  was  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  missionaries  in  several  instances,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  at  the  deserted 
mission  of  Guadalupe,  where  the  water  of  San  Jos€  creek  was  secured  above  thn  sink  and 
carried  several  miles  in  a  ditch  or  canal,  the  dilapidatedruins  of  which  still  exist.  AtKosario, 
San  Ramon,  Guadalupe,  and  Fia  Jaaua  are  streams,  one  or  two  of  which  would  be  called 
rivers  in  Upper  California ;  that  at  San  Bamon  and  the  Rio  Fia  Juana  carrying  as  much  water 
as  Los  Angeles  river,  if  not  more.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many  smaller  streams,  flow- 
jng  perennially  in  Ihe  canons,  along  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  courses,  which  I  have  not 
deenied  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Adjoining  or  tying  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  several  of  which 
are  from  20  t«  50  miles  in  length.  In  the  gulf  fholai^est  is  that  of  the  Angel  de  la  Guirda 
or  the  Guardian  Angel,  said  to  he  rich  in  minerals,  but  very  rocky  and  desolate  1  urther 
south,  helow  Loreto,  is  the  long,  narrow  island,  noted  for  its  salt,  called  Carmin  island 
Still  further  south,  near  La  Paz,  are  the  three  islands  known  as  San  Josef,  Espirita  Santo 
and  Cerralbo.  On  the  west  coast  we  have,  among  many  others,  the  lai'ge  island  of  Margarita, 
forming  one  side  of  Magdalena  bay ;  and  lying  off  the  coast,  opposite  the  bay  of  San  Sebas 
tian,  is  the  large  island  of  Cerros,  or  Cedros,  claimed  («  be  rich  in  copper,  and  likmed  lor  its 
wild  goats.  Most  of  these  islands  are  very  rough  and  inhospitable,  and  entirely  unsuited 
for  eitEGF  farming  or  grazing  purposes. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  whole  coast  line  mieht  be  said  to  be  nearly  a  succession  of  har- 
bors.   Most  of  these  are,  of  course,  small,  shallow,  partially  exposed,  or  have  some  other 
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San  Lucas  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  abont  50  miles  in  length  and,  in  plnces,  several  miles  vi 
It  communicates  ivith  the  ocean  bj  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end  of  Margarita  island,  and 
is  well  protected  to  the  seaward  by  tbe  same  island.  Its  importance  as  anavulstationfor 
our  vessels  cannot  ho  overrated,  and  if  our  government  does  not  secure  it  for  this  purpose, 
some  European  nation  ivill  he  very  apt  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it  so  soon  as  its  value 
shall  become  known.  Should  any  colony  of  foreigners  ever  settle  iii  Lower  California,  it 
will  probably  bo  placed  on  the  plains  bordetine  the  long  northern  nrm  of  the  bay,  irbere  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  an  abundance  oi  water  can  bo  obtained  from  shallow  wells. 
Nearly  opposite  to  Msgdalena  bay  is  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  a  fine  bay,  well  protected  from 
all  winds,  except  the  ftarful  hurricanes  or  "  (emporales  "  which  blow  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  come  from  such  a  quarter  na  to  blow  directly  up  the  bay.  Eig'htor 
nine  miles  down  the  bay  trom  the  town  is  a  sheltered  nook,  called  Pichiliugue,  used  by  tho 
United  Stales  war  vessel  on  (his  station  as  a  coaling  station.  Here  vessels  are  safely  protected 
on  al!  sides.  Half  way  up  thewestcoastaretwolargebays—Ballenas,  opening  towards  the 
southwest,  and  Ban  SebosUau  Yiscaino,  opening  towards  the  northwest.  Into  the  I'ormer  emp- 
ties the  Siui  Ignacio  lagoon,  and  into  the  latter  Scammon's  lagoon.  These  lagoons  are  two 
land-locked  bays,  with  comparatively  narrow  entrances,  and  much  frequented  by  whalers. 
They  are  said  to  have  many  shoals,  though  the  channels  are  sufliciently  deep  for  large  ves- 
sels. It  would  be  useless,  in  the  present  connection,  to  mention  in  detail  the  nnmlierless 
other  ports  on  the  two  coasts.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that  (here  are  many  used  by  the  regular 
coasting  trade,  such  as  (he  Puerto  Escondido,  the  harbors  of  I^ioreto,  Moeje,  Sta.  Maria,  Sta. 
Domingo,  nndmany  others. 

There  is  still  another  item  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  under  this  bead.  Several  railroad 
rentes  across  nortbem  Mexico  nave  been  canvassed.  Most  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  as 
having  (heir  western  termiuns  from  Mazatlan  northward.  Should  such  an  enterprise  ever  be 
carried  to  a  successful  terminalioa,  a  short  cut  across  tho  peninsula  woald  be  of  value  to 
shorten  the  distance  around  the  cape.  Severalpossible  routes  exisi,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  would  be  required  to  pass  throuct  Purissima  or  San  Ignacio.  From  the  port  of 
SanBinno,  or  the  neighboring  one  of  San  Juan,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  alow  pass  to  the 
bead  of  the  Purisaima  arroyo.  I  did  not  visit  this ;  but  if  a  road  conld  be  led  into  the  head 
of  (be  Purissima  arroyo  it  could  then  reach  the  west  coast  at,  say  the  port  of  San  Juanico, 
without  farther  engineering  difficullies.  Prom  the  port  of  Santa  Inez  or  San  Marcos,  above 
Moleje,  an  easy  route  exists  up  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Agnida  Co  the  base  of  the  main  chain. 
Here  a  mountain,  about  600  feet  above  the  valley,  bos  t«  be  surmounted  or  tunnelled  to  reach 
the  airojo  of  San  Ignado.    Another  way  tK>  reach  San  Ignacio  is  perhaps  easier,  however. 

From  the  port  of  Sta.  Maria,  north  of  the  volcano  of  the  Tirgins,  there  is  no  obstrnction, 
following  (be  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  until  we  reach  (he  pass  of  the  Inferno.  Here  a  tunnel  of 
about  a  mile  in  length  would  carry  tho  road  to  the  mesa  above  San  Ignacio,  having  a  gentle 
grade  to  the  San  Ignai^o  lasoon.  The  easiest  route,  however,  is  from  the  port  of  San  Luis 
by  way  of  the  arroyo  of  Cwaumjuit,  past  the  old  mission  of  that  name,  to  the  mesa  of  Sta. 
Ana,  along  this  mesa  to  the  valley  of  San  Andrea,  and  down  this  valley  and  the  arroyo  of 
San  Andres  to  the  coast.  Along  the  whole  line  there  wiU  be  no  tunnelling  required ;  nature 
bos  already  made  the  deep  cuts,  and  there  is  not  a  stream  1«  cross.  An  almost  continuous 
plain  extends  from  coast  to  coast,  without  a  greater  rise  anywhere  than  30  feet. 

Gk.OLOQY, — The  three  geographical  divisions  into  which  I  have  separated  the  peninsula 
are  dependent  for  their  peculiar  features  on  their  geological  structure.  The  rough  mountains 
of  the  south  arc  almost  wholly  granitic,  the  table  lands  of  the  middlo  ore  made  up  of  nearly 
horizontal  sandstones  and  volcanic  ropks,  while  the  more  northern  portions  combine  Che 
lagged  and  irregularly-disposed  ridges  of  tbe  sonth  with  occasional  flat-topped  mountains, 
capped  by  rocks  of  sedimentary  or  eruptive  origin. 

All  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Territory  are  made  up  of  granites 
and  sienites,  and  formed,  during  the  deposition  of  the  heavy  bedded  mesa  sandstones,  an 
island  of  considerable  height  and  very  irregular  outline.  The  structure  of  these  mountains 
is  so  simple  that  a  further  description  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  until  within  half  a  mile 
south  of  tbe  mining  town  of  Son  Antonio  that  any  change  in  tbe  geology  occurs.  Here 
mica  slate  is  encountered  for  tho  first  time,  and  forms  a  belt  several  miles  wide,  and  running 
from  Todoa  Santos,  on  tho  southwest,  past  San  Antonio  and  lYiunfo,  northeast.  It  prob- 
ably extends  into  tbe  Cacocbilas  range,  Eind  forms  tbere,  as  at  the  other  mining  districts, 
the  country  roclr  of  tbe  metalliferous  veins.  Beyond  tbe  mica  slate  again,  on  the  road 
between  Triunfo  and  La  Paz,  granite  is  encountered,  making  the  face  of  tbe  range  and 
extending  to  near  tbe  latter  town. 

In  all  of  the  volleys  scattered  through  these  mountains,  and  in  some  of  the  lone  hills  on 
Ihc  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  are  sedimentary  formations  of  a  comparatively  leta  geolo^cal 
age.  At  Santiago  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  noribeast  of  that  place  is  a  locality  where 
large  fossil  oysters  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  that  they  are  collected  and  burnt  for  lime. 
I  hod  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  regretted  ever 
since.  A  short  distance  further  northeast,  near  tbe  coast,  at  a  rancbo  called  Los  Martyres, 
is  a  high  bill  of  sandstones,  without  fossils,  dipping  to  tbe  westward  at  an  angle  of  about 
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11)°.  From  its  general  appearance  it  is,  in  all  probability,  of  Iho  samo  age  a?  the  sanilslones 
ivhleli  make  up  the  mesas  abova  La  Paz.  In  none  of  these  sandstones  have  I  ever  snccceded 
in  lindJDjj  fossils  by  which  to  obtain  a  clue  to  their  geological  ao;e.  They  probably,  however, 
belong;  to  (he  saoie  group  as  the  Miocene  sandstones  of  Upper  Calitbraia.  They  have  in 
many  respects  the  same  litholt^ical  characters,  and  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  granites 
that  those  rocks  hold  where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  age.  Besides  this 
very  doubtful  testimony,  there  is  still  another  item  of  evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better,  sbonld  have  some  weight.  Mr.  John  Xantus,  an  able  collector,  sent  from  Capo  San 
Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  PhiladelpbiD,  a  few  fossil  oysters,  which,  if 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  belong  (o  a  specJes  very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Cali- 
fotnian  Miocene — O.  titan.  Conrad.  Shonld  1  Ijo  correct,  this  is  important,  tliongh  half  a 
dozen  years  is  a  long  interval,  particularly  if  one  tad  never  devoted  any  especial  attention 
to  the  specimens  remembered. 

With  BO  little  evidence  of  lieir  age,  therefore,  I  have  hesitated  about  pronouncing  a  decided 
opiuion,  preferring  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  trusting  that  some  future  explorer  will  bo 
more  lucky  than  myself,  and  discover  fossils  from  which  these  rocks  c&n  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  geological  scale.  In  consequence  of  the  difficnlty  I  have  adopted  the 
provisional  name  of  mesa  sandstone  in  speaking  of  the  formation. 

In  addition  to  this  sandstone,  which  will  pro&ibly  he  found  to  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opment along  the  gulf  side  below  LaFaz,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  horizontal  gravels 
filling  or  bordering  all  of  the  valleys,  sometimes  making,  in  part  ot  in  whole,  the  division 
between  them,  and  lying  nnconformably  on  the  nptnmed  sandstones,  as  at  tho  Martyres. 
This  gravel  formation  is  evidently  the  most  modem  deposit  in  the  country,  ]>erhaps  newer 
than  the  recognized  post  pliocene  beds,  which  will  be  described  further  on  It  is  nsu.illy 
made  up  of  debris  of  the  underlying  granite,  but  in  some  places  contains  bonlders  of  a  por- 
phyry closely  resembling  some  whiwi  we  encountered  several  hundred  miles  further  north, 
overlying  post  pliocene  strata.  This  porphyry  is  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mar- 
tyres,  and  from  there  northward.  In  a  lew  places  the  gravel  is  replaced  by  a  fine  grairla 
sandstone,  and  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  disturbed,  as  at  the  Caevas,  where  it  tilted 
three  or  fonr  degrees.  Almost  feverywhere  this  formation  takes  on  the  form  of  level  terraces, 
though  often  very  much  cnt  op  by  dry  gulloys.  At  Sta.  Anita  and  at  Santiago,  where  they 
are  best  developed,  these  terraces  are  about  60  feet  high  and  well  defined,  I'hey  also  exist 
at  Todos  Santos,  and  northward  along  the  coast  for  many  miles.  At  Todos  Santos  the  main 
terrace  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  but  there  is  also  another  in  the  arr^o  of  about  half  the 
height.  Tho  latter  is  limited  in  extent  and  seems  to  be  very  local.  Going  northward  the 
elevation  diminishes  until  at  last  the  tabular  character  is  entirely  lost.  On  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  mountains,  approaching  La  Paz  from  the  south,  are  enconntered  for  tho  ttrst  time 
volcanic  rocks  in  place.  These  form  hills  of  fiom  500  to  700  feet  high,  of  volcanic  ash  over- 
laid by  beds  of  compact  porphyries  and  trachytes.  The  rocks  are  pretty  regularly  stratified 
and  mostly  dip  to  the  west  and  northwest,  though  northeast  of  La  Paa  the  disturbance  is 
general,  and  the  dip  in  every  direction.  The  ash  is  to  some  extent  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  and  (he  new  church  or  cathedral  now  in  process  of  construction  is  being  built  of 
this  material. 


After  leaving  tho  granitic  ranges  south  of  La  Pas  the  whole  appearance  of  the  country 
changes,  and  with  it  the  geological  structure.  The  granite  itself  has  disappeared,  only  to 
show  itself  as  one  or  two  insignificant  outliers,  and  in  its  place  come  enormous  deposit!  of 


'S  forming  flat-topped  mountains,  ragged  and  precipitous  atoug  the  east  coast,  but 
sloping  off  so  gradually  towards  the  Pacific  as  to  merge  insensibly  into  the  broad  low  plains 
of  the  west.  Pretty  regularly  bordering  the  west  coast  and  occurring  occasionally  along 
the  gulf  are  deposits  of  post  pliocene  age,  in  places  filled  with  and  almost  made  up  of  the 
casts  or  shells  of  mollusca,  still  living  iu  the  adjoining  waters.  Penetrating  both  these  form- 
ations, and  often  capping  one  or  the  other  or  both  indiscriminately,  are  deposits  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  volcanic  rocks  usually  occur  as  dikes  or  broad  superficial  sheets  which  have 
been  spread  over  the  top  of  the  mesa  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  post  pliocene,  and 
are  by  no  means  uniform  cither  in  thickness  or  iu  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  Very 
few  volcanic  cones  exist.  Almost  the  only  ones  are  the  volcano  of  the  'Virgines,  north  of 
Moleje,  and  a  series  of  cones  and  ridges  ei:tendiiig  westward  to  near  San  Ignacio.  Else- 
where the  eruptions  appear  to  have  t^en  place  in  the  form  of  long  fissures,^  terming  dikes, 
which,  having  spread  their  surplus  over  the  snirounding  plains,  have  closed,  never  again  to 
reopen.  In  this  manner  immense  areas  have  been  covered  with  caps  of  eraptive  rocks  often 
100  feet  thick,  the  source  of  which  is  now  entirely  hidden,  an  occasional  hint  only  ejristing 
in  the  dennded  section  of  some  bluff  where  the  dike  has  been  cut  through  by  tho  agency  of 

The  post  pliocene  rocks  usually  lie  on  the  lower  margins  of  (he  mesa  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  they  were  deposited  during  the  period  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  older  mesa  sandstones  are  usually  soi  little  disturbed  that  the  two  formations  seem 
conformable,  though  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the  elevating  force  had  been 
acting  for  a  long  time  before  the  oldest  beds  of  the  newer  formation  were  deposited.  This 
later  series  consists  of  fine  grained  argillaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  some  coaiser  light 
gray  sandstone,  and  lastly  a  thin  bed,  highly  fossiliferous,  as  are  also  some  of  the  earUer 
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strata,  but  the  latter  hlglily  calcareous.  Where  the  series  remains  anbrolieii,  this  lost  stratum 
is  slivajs  the  highest,  and  it  is  nearly  made  np  of  the  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  Ostieo 
Cummingii  being  almost  (he  only  one  retaining  its  stcncture.  At  Purisshna,  on  the  west 
slope,  the  mesa  saudstonea  have  been  folded  in  a  seriea  of  long  iind  gracefol  undulations, 
the  tops  dennded  to  a  nearly  straigbt  line,  and  l^e  post  pliaccuo  lies  nnconformahlj  capping 
the  surface.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  hordering  the  gulf  tbere  arc  still  more 
marked  instances  of  unconformAbility,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 

Th  mesa  sandstones  are  easily  distinguished  from  Ibc  overlying  rocks  by  their  coarser 
gra  n  g  eater  compaclness,  and  above  all  1>y  their  being  highly  metamorphosed  along  the 
t,  -B,  P'^rt  of  Ibcir  eastern  margins.  Another  marked  feature  is  the  presence  of  large  quan- 
of  bonlders  and  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  imbeddol  in  them,  sometimes  to  such  an 
X  n  as  to  form  even  a  pieponderance  of  the  htilt  of  some  strata.  These  bouHers  are 
un  fo  nj]y  small  and  very  much  rounded  near  the  west  coast  wherever  the  rock  is  encoun- 
d  and  increase  in  size  towards  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  or  rather  towards  that  part  of  the 

Ob  a     tic  below  Loreto,  in  sticb  a  manner  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  this  region  for  their 

g  n  Not  only  does  the  size  increase,  hut  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  increase  in  number  and 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  tbey  have  been  subjected.  The  lilboiogical 
characters  vary  markedly  from  those  of  any  eruptive  rocks  encountered  in  place  on  the  penin- 
sula ;  no  similar  rocks  have  been  discovered  between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  under- 
lying granite,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  cau  be  arrived  at  is  that  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  body  of  land  which  formerly  lay  in  that  region  mw  occupied  by 
the  gulf,  and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  a  little  south  of,  Caimin  island. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  elevation  of  the  mesa. 
It  has  not  been  lifted  by  an  evenly  distributed  force ;  not,  like  most  mountain  chwus,  by  a 
foldino^  along  a  given  a:tie.  The  eastern  side  seems  to  have  felt  this  force  almost  alone,  the 
elevation  of  that  portion  lying  to  the  west  seeming  to  be  due  almost  as  much  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  rocks  as  to  the  extension  westward  of  the  uptilting  power.  More  properly  spewing, 
the  great  force  was  eierted  ve^  nearly  parallel  with  what  is  now  the  coast  line  of  the  gulf, 
and  from  there  towards  the  f  acific  this  agency  diminished  so  {^adually  as  to  produce  no 
breaks  or  even  foldings  woithy  of  mention.  We  thus  have  the  v^hole  width  of  tbia  portion 
of  the  peninsula  tilted  np  by  its  edge  from  coast  to  coast,  Eo  that  travelling  eastward  one 
can  hardly  realize  the  rise  until,  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  cast  coast,  he  ^nds  himself  on 
the  vej^  of  a  precipitous  descent  of  from  3,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height.  This  eastern  escaip- 
mcnt  extends  from  near  La  Faz  to  near  Maleje,  with  but  few  intenuptious,  and  exhibits 
nearly  eveiywliere  the  projecting  edges  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
unaltered,  but  usually  metamorphosed.  Doting  the  imperfect  examinations  which  out  lira- 
itod  time  permitted  us  to  make  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  sudden  cutting  off  of 
the  otherwise  nndiaturhed  bods  was  due  to  a  gigantic  fault,  or  whether  the  eastern  slope  of 
an  anticlinal  axis  had  been  carried  awaj  by  denuding  agencies.  From  what  little  we  saw, 
strong  arguments  could  be  deduced  in  support  of  cither  hypothesis,  but  1  prefer  leaving  the 
qr.estion  an  open  one,  content  with  having  called  the  attention  of  future  students  to  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  well-marked  axis,  if  not  several,  exists  further  north ; 
and  oven  at  the  Sauce,  near  Loreto,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Gigantea,  evidently  exposed  by  denudation,  seems  to  point  to  this  agency  as  the  means 
of  solving  the  difficulty. 

On  the  west  side  the  post  pliocene  strata  form  a  strip  extending  from  below  Magdalena 
bay  to  near  San  Telmo,  with  but  very  few  interruptions.  The  eastern  margin  of  this  belt  is 
pretty  clearly  dcGned  by  the  elevation  of  the  mesa,  rarely  reaching  but  afow  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  to  the  coast  except  along  that  portion  lying  between 
the  bays  of  Ballenas  and  San  Sebastian,  where  the  granite  range  of  bta.  Clara  cuts  it  off. 
On  the  east  side,  n«ar  Loreto,  it  occurs  as  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  uptilted  at 
an  angle,  as  high  in  parts  as  55°,  and  dipping  to  the  northeast.  This  disturbance  appears 
to  be  due  in  a  very  great  measnre  to  the  intrusion  of  a  large  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which 
separate  the  more  modem  formation  from  the  mesa  siiudstones.  The  belt  continues  with 
slight  interruptions  to  near  the  Sauce,  where  the  post  pliocene  sandstones,  very  full  of  fossils, 
lie  horizontally,  abutting  against  the  face  of  uptilted  mesa  sandstones,  which  are  here  highly 
metamorphic 

Proceeding  westward  a  mile  or  two,  the  older  sandstones  become  horizontal,  assuming  this 
poEition  by  a  gentle  curve,  their  edges  abutting  against  a  maasof  granilp.  Still  further  west, 
this  granite  mass  is  seen  to  underlie  the  undisturbed  horizontal  beds  of  the  same  sandstones, 
which  make  the  gteat  mass  of  the  mountain.  Dykes  of  trachytes  and  porphyries  cut  alike 
the  granite  and  sandstone,  and  in  a  beautifully  exposed  section  on  the  face  of  the  Gigantea, 
tun  00  seen  running  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  over  whose  iiat  top  they  have 
.spread  a  rocky  mantle,  which  extends  almost  to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific. 

Space  forbids  mo  to  describe  in  detail  all  of  the  minutec  features  of  the  geology  of  the 
country.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  except  the  retreating  of  the  summit  from  Uie  coast  above 
Moleie,  and  the  presence  of  the  belt  of  volcanic  cones  from  San  Jgnacio  to  the  volcano  of 
Las  Vii^ines,  there  aro  no  matters  of  special  interest,  until  we  reach  Sta.  Gertrudis,  over 
70  miles  above  San  Ignacio,  and  just  west  of  the  summit  of  the  range.  Here  a  mass  of 
granite  appears  in  the  bottom  of  an  arrojo,  very  similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  Sauce. 
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■e  not  disturbed  by  it,  bat  lie  horizoQtally  over  it,  or  abut  against 
*B.  Northward  from  Sta-  Gertrudis  the  meea  sandstones  almo''t 
disappear,  except  in  the  higher  mountains  to  the  east.  In  thia  leffion  thej  seem  to  letain 
their  former  Ibickneas,  but  little  abated  to  near  fho  baj  of  Sun  Luis,  where  ^ery  much 
metamorphosed,  diatnrbed  and  uptilled,  Chej  gradually  run  out  in  a  series  of  low  ridges 
Very  soou  after  leaving  SCa.  Gertrndis,  ou  the  road  to  ^au  Borja,  these  rocks  thin  out,  cap 
ping  ouly  a  portion  of  the  higher  mountains,  the  great  mass  of  the  country  being  grauiie 
The  other  stratified  rocks,  botli  post  pliocene  aud  volcanic,  at  times  occupy  similar  posi' 
tions,  and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  found  in  their  regular  sequence  on  the  summit  of 
the  same  hill.  The  volcanic,  however,  has  been  all  of  this  time  gaining  ground,  while  the 
others  are  losing,  and  eventually  at  the  Paraiso,  anil  over  the  adjoining  mesa,  it  is  the  enly 
rock  found  capping  the  granite.  At  Trinidad  and  near  Eosaiilo,  below  San  Borja,  a  few 
outliers  of  post  pliocene  form  bills  SOO  and  300  feet  high,  resting  ou  granite,  and  usually 
capped  by  volcanic  rocks.  Again,  at  San  Andres  forming  low,  flat  hills,  underlying  the 
valley  of  San  Andres,  and  forming  the  broad  plains  of  Sta.  Ana,  we  have  the  post  pliocene 
extremely  developed  and  extending  to  and  abutting  against  the  highly  uptilled  mesa  sand- 
stones at  Calaumjiiit.  Bordering  the  northern  clge  of  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana,  and  north 
of  the  bay  of  San  Luis,  extending  almost  from  coast  to  coast  is  a  mass  of  granite.  uLich 
rises  at  Sta.  Mann  (o  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  aud  is  here  capped  by  thin  beds  of  the 
same  sandstones,  nbich  form  the  plain  of  Sta.  Ana.  In  most  casee  this  sandstone  on  the 
sammit  of  the  mount^ns  is  capped  with  a  thin  deposit  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  same  stiueture 
appears  to  continue  northward,  as  well  as  wo  could  determine  at  a  distance,  as  far  as  (he 
range  could  be  seen.  Goiu^  westward  towards  San  Fernando  the  valleys  were  at  first  all 
scooped  out  in  granite,  the  higher  hills  being  formed  at  Sta.  Maria;  but  by  their  steadily 
dii::ini£hing  height,  the  post  pliocene  first,  aud  eventually  the  volcanic  rocks  i^achod  the 
plains,  and  the  granito  disappeared.  Crossing  the  plains  of  Bnena  Vista,  the  road  enters 
the  monutains  of  the  west  side,  near  San  Fernando,  and  we  found  the  stmcture  eomewbat 
different  from  anything  we  had  encountered  further  south.  The  stracture  is  essentially  that 
of  a  broad  granite  core,  flanked  by  stratilied  volcanic  rocks,  witii  many  beds  of  ash,  and  not 
unfrequently  uptilted  at  high  angles.  This  is  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  chain,  and  cou- 
tinues  to  beyond  SanDieso.  Westward,  beyond  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  adjoining  the  coast, 
is  a  broad  beltof  horizontal  post  pliocene  beds,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions,  extends 
to  and  oren  beyond  San  Diego,  being  cut  off  several  times  where  the  crystalline  rocks  reach 
the  coast .  We  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  geology  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range, 
north  of  San  Fernando,  but  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  changes  of  importance 
take  place  in  that  region.  From  Rosario,  where  the  road  reaches  the  west  coast,  alter  passing 
through  San  Fernando,  oar  route  lay  along  the  western  flank  of  the  mountain,  sometimes 
ou  the  beach,  sometimes  across  the  late  tertiary  tables,  and  occasionally  through  the  rocky 
faot-hjlls  of  the  range.  There  was  no  important  variation  from  the  etrucCure  described 
above  along  the  route,  except  at  the  salt  ponds  of  San  Quenlin,  where  there  is  an  isolated 
group  of  low  hills,  composed  of  a  dark  gray,  cellular  trachyte,  much  of  it  filled  with  rests 
of  olivenc,  and  some  parts  having  an  obscnre  basalUform  tendency.  These  hills  have 
no  obvious  connection  with  the  main  range,  and  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
entirely  different  from  any  rocks  of  i  similar  origin  encountered  elsewhere. 

Vauious  Eesources  OP  THE  Territouy— MiNiKQ. — "Prospecting"  has  been  carried 
on  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  couutiy,  but,  on  the  whole,  without  very  marked 
success.  In  the  mica  slate  range  of  the  south,  valuable  silver  mines  have  been  found,  and 
in  the  frontiers  a  single  mine  of  copper  has  been  opened,  which  promises  well. 

Of  gold  mines  there  have  been  many,  but  at  the  present  time  not  one  is  being  worked.  In 
the  granite  hills  near  Cape  San  Lucas  gold  has  been  undoubtedly  found,  but  it  seems  that 
the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  the  locality  is  now  forgotten.  Further  north,  about  San 
Antonio  there  has  been  some  placer  mining  on  a  small  scale.  Women  have  washed  the 
gravel  of  the  arroyoinbaleasor  wooden  bowls,  obtaining  a  pittance  per  day,  and  the  custom 
his  been  kept  np  daring  the  rainy  seasons  from  lime  immemorial.  Some  foreigners  who 
desncd  to  build  a  dam  and  wash  out  the  arroyo  at  once,  were  refused  permission  by  the 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the  women  of  their  time-honored  privileges. 
In  the  granite  mountains  from  Sta.  Gertrudis  to  San  Boija,  and  even  in  the  metamorphic 
sandstones,  almost  as  far  south  as  San  Ignacio,  there  are  innumerable  tunnels,  shafts,  and 

eoj  Dte  holes,"  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  paying  quartz  mines.  They  are 
now,  without  exception,  abandoned.  In  most  cases  the  veins  were  found  lo  be  unreliable, 
mere  pockets  or  strings,  and  even  in  these  tho  quantity  of  gold  was  not  suilident  to  pay  for 
working. 

Similar  attempts  bave  been  made  to  discover  or  develop  silver  mines.  These  are  reported 
as  existing  about  San  Borja,  on  the  island  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  on  the  main  land  opposite 
lliis  islMnd,  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  iu  numberless  other  places,  none  of  which  have 
ever  yielded  anything  nor  probably  ever  wilL 

About  45  miles  below  La  Paz  is  the  mining  district  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio.  Here 
there  are  several  veins  known,  only  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  their  value.  Mining  has  been  carried  on  on  all  of  the  veins 
since  the  time  of  the  missionaries,  hut  only  for  the  purpose  of  ohtajning  the  decomposed 
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surface  ores,  wLich  could  be  acaalgamated  without  roasting.  The  rosalt  of  tiiiskind  of  work 
has  heeo  to  expose  the  veins  along  the  greater  pnrt  of  their  conrse  by  aeries  of  shallow  pita 
Loney. combing  the  aurfuce  and  recdenog  travelling  ncross  the  hills  rather  perilous  to  a 
stranger.  These  ores  (called  "azoqufi,"  or  qoieksilvor  metal,)  were  worked  in  arrnstrasatid 
amalgamated  without  difficnily,  Iho  Bilver  osiating  in  its  metallic  state,  freed  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulpharcts.  As  soon  ds  the  excavations  reached  the  unaltered  ores  of  Cbc  deeper 
part  of  the  vem,  known  as  ''fire-metal,"  they  were  abandoned  and  new  openings  made. 
About  9  or  10  years  ago,  however,  systematic  work  was  undertaken,  by  a  company  from 
Mazailao,  on  a  couple  of  mines  called  the  San  Pedros  and  San  Nicholas.    They  bavo  a  body 
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much;  the  ore  could  be  worked  on  tbo  STKit  at  agreatly  diminished  expense,  and  if  the  com- 
pany had  their  own  mil!  Ihoy  could  wort  interior  ores,  too  poor  for  shipment,  and  which  are 
now  thrown  away.  The  manner  in  which  the  mines  arc  worked  is  execrable,  (he  person  in 
charge  having  hardly  on  idea  of  the  first  prindples  of  mining  engineering. 

On  the  gome  vein,  three  or  four  miles  south,  are  the  mines  of  the  Trinnlo  Company.  They 
possess  four  mines  on  this  vein  and  three  on  another  adjoining  to  and  parallel  with  the  first. 
Of  these  two  have  been  well  opened  and  are  yielding  the  ore  now  beinj  worked  at  the  mill. 
The  two  are  the  Mcndoeena  and  Molineiia.  The  former  is  on  the  summit  of  a  ridgo,  and 
was  first  opened  by  an  inclined  shaft  or  slope  on  the  velu.  Tbo  slope,  rarely  higher  than 
2(P,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  about  550  feet  deep,  with  five  levels  running  each  way 
from  50  to  300  feet.  The  vein  is  from  8  to  15  feet  wide,  and  ibronghout  carries  a  body  of 
ore  averaging  about,  U' not  over,  four  feet.  The  lower50feet  of  the  vein  had  a  body  nearer 
five  than  four  feet.  The  ore  does  not  lie  in  chimneys,  but  in  a  continnoas  sheet,  extremeiy 
uniform  both  in  thickness  and  quality.  It  is  a  componnd  of  various  sulphurets,  in  whiui 
(iDtimony  and  lead  predominate.  From  a  series  of  carefully  made  assays,  Mr.  Lobr  reports 
that  the  average  ores,  such  as  are  being  worked  at  the  mill,  contain  from  ^90  to  $124  per 
too,  while  picked  specimens  assayed  as  high  as  S^25.  In  the  Mendoceiin  mine  alone  we 
computed  that  there  was  ore  enough  expose!d  on  the  various  levels  to  keep  the  present  34- 
atamp  mill  running  for  over  five  years,  working  20  tons  per  day.  Over  900  tons  of  ore  were 
stacked  at  the  mill  waiting  for  redaction,  and  on  entering  the  mine  we  eonld  hardly  tell 
whence  it  had  been  taken.  Most  of  it  had  veally  been  obtained  while  doing  what  is  usually 
counted  "dead  work"  in  the  mine— sinking  the  slope  and  running  (he  galleries.  The  Moli- 
neiia is  on  the  same  vein  and  adjoining  the  Mendocena,  taking  in  tba  side  of  the  hill.  A 
tunnel  was  being  run  on  the  vein  here,  intended  to  strike  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  Men- 
docena  and  form  its  seventh  level.  By  this  mtans  a  large  amount  of  hoisting  will  be  avoided 
and  all  necessity  for  pumping  obviated.  The  other  mines  of  tbo  company  are  beinj^  opened 
slowly.  One  on  the  adjoiningvein  has  already  yielded  considerable  ore,  of  a  character  differ, 
ent  from  the  other  vein.  In  it  zinc  predominates,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  much  less  refrac- 
tory than  that  from  the  Mendocena.    This  company  started  with  a  lO-slamp  mill,  and  having 


ascertained  the  proper  method  of  working  their  ores,  replaced  it  by  one  of  24  stamps,  w 
was  receiving  the  finishing  touches  as  we  started  on  our  way  northward.     Since  then 
~s  has  been  perfectly  sattslactory.    The  last  two  steamers  have  brought  to  San  Francisco 


bullion  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  $30,0(10,  as  the  result  of  about  six  weeks'  actual  working 
of  the  ores.  The  company,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  at  least  double  its  mill  capacity  imme- 
diuloly. 

Besides  these  mines,  which  I  have  described  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  on  which  work  was  being  actively  prosecated,  there  are  many  more  on  the  same  veins 
which  have  been  partially  developed,  and  show  every  evidence  of  value.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned  more  particularly  the  Sta.  Maria,  the  Soledad,  and  the  Fortuna.  In 
each  of  these  are  good  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  character  with  the  Mendocena  or  the  Mexi- 
can mines.  I  cannot  here  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mines  which  are  haown  or  supposed  to 
be  valuable;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many  others  have  been  opened,  andtbe  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  they  will  be  all  thoroughly  proven.  Labor,  wood,  salt,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  acces- 
sories for  the  mining  and  reduction  of  silver  ores,  are  cheaper  here  than  in  upper  California 
or  Nevada,  and  as  soon  as  Lower  California  shall  have  fulfilted  her  manifest  destiay  a  new 
era  of  life  and  activity  must  spring  up  here,  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  productive  silver 
districts  on  the  coast. 

Copper,  like  gold,  is  reported  from  nearly  every  part  of  tho  Territoij ;  numberless  mines 
have  been  opened  and  invariably  abandoned.  The  Delphina  mine  is  tho  only  one  that  seems 
at  all  promising.  This  mine  is  in  the  northwestern  part,  between  San  Telmo  and  Sta. 
Tomas.  The  principal  work  is  a  shaft  about  ISOfeet  deep,  which  wo  did  not  examine,  fear- 
ing the  presence  of  gas  at  its  bottom.  There  being  nobody  present  who  knew  the  mine,  we 
did  not  ieel  inclinedto  run  any  risks.  On  the  sunnce,  however,  there  has  also  been  consid- 
erable work,  and  the  vein  .ippears  in  a  cut,  over  SO  feet  deep,  to  be  very  well  defined,  with 
distinct  walls  and  from  five  to  seven  feel  wide.  Tho  ores,  <of  course  surface  ores,)  oxides, 
and  carbonates  are  usually  rich  and  abundant.  Between  300  and  400  sacks  are  stacked  at 
the  mine  ready  for  shipment,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  several  hundred  sacks  more  of 
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tlie  same  cliaraeter  are  at  San  Isidro,  the  sbipping  point,  awaiting  a  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  uopper,  so  that  the  proprietors  con  sell  without  sasriflce.  OJ'  (Touise  it  is  impoaaible  to 
prophes;  the  future  of  a  copper  miiie  on  tbe  cbaracler  of  its  surface  ores,  but  it  is  claimed 
that,  BO  far  as  tbe  work  has  goac,  tbe  vein  has  not  changed  mal«rlall;  In  character. 

Baser  metals  exist,  also,  in  tbo  Territory,  but  there  has  never  been  any  actire  search  made 
for  them,  and  many  a  year  must  elapse  before  they  can  become  valuable.  Coal  haa  been 
reported  in  a  few  places  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  said  to  he  found  near  the  Ojo  do  Lie- 
bre;  it  may  be  that  some  "hreft"orflspha1tumi3  found  thereand  tbe  two  minerals  confounded, 
11  mlslahe  tbat  bas  often  occurred  in  Upper  California. 

Salt  occurs  in  almost  innumerable  localities,  but  there  arc  three  spots  which  are  noted  both 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mineral  there  obtfuned.  These  are  San  Quentin,  Qjo  da 
Liehre,  and  Carmin  island,  in  the  Gulf.  We  did  not  visit  either  of  the  latter  places,  but, 
contented  ourselves  with  examining  the  ponds  of  San  Queuliu.  These  ponds  or  little  lakes, 
half  a  dozen  in  uomber,  vary  in  area  from  one  to  five  acres.  They  are  situated  near  the 
coast  among  a,  number  of  sand  bills,  and  separated  from  the  beach  only  by  low  lidges  of 
F^and.  They  are  quite  shallow,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  on  the  mud  flats  on  Ibeir  margins  in 
flakes  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  By  a  destorous  motion  Ibis  salt  is  lifted,  unsoiled 
from  its  soft  bed,  thrown  into  heaps,  whence  it  Is  cariied  to  the  vessel.  At  present  the  place 
is  abandoned.  The  royalty  required  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  cost  of  collecting, 
hauling,  and  shipping,  and  the  high  United  Sla.tes  tariff  on  imported  salt,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  so  nearly  the  price  of  the  material  in  San  Francisco  as  to  completely  eat  up  all 
profits,  and  thus  effectually  dose  the  only  market  to  which  this  salt  can  be  taken. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  near  Moleje,  and  is  s^d  lo  be  veiy  abnndant  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  the  Virgines. 

Gypsum,  generally  in  its  crystalliMd  form  of  selenile,  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  post- 

Elioceno  rocks,  or  weathered  out  from  them  and  scattered  over  the  soil.     It  also  occurs  near 
loleje,  but  not  in  the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  reported  by  interested  parties. 
AoRicULTURB. — The  climate  of  Lower  California  is  so  mild  that  all  the  usually  cultivated 

Slants  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  countries  grow  side  by  side  in  tbe  open  fields.  Tbe 
iwest  temperature  we  eucouniered  in  four  of  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  was  57°  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  winter  averages  from  Ci>°  to  7tP,  so  for  as  our  own  especience  went.  Sev- 
eral species  of  palms  are  native,  and  the  date  groivs  wild,  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Plan- 
tains and  bananas,  figs,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  pontegranates,  peaches,  and,  in  the 
northern  parts,  even  apples  srow  and  flourish,  requiring  but  little  care  wlien  first  set  out  and 
none  afterwards.  Vineyards  exist  everywhere,  and  the  native  wine  is  infinitely  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Upper  California.  Fields  of  sugar-cane  are  too  common  to  excite  remark, 
and  tbe  manufacture  of  sugar  Is  one  of  tbe  most  important  interests  of  the  southern  part  of 
Ibe  peninsula.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  cultivated  iu  various  places,  especially  in  the  valleys 
south  of  La  Paz,  and  over  more  than  half  the  Territory  wild  cotton  is  as  common  a  weed  as 
is  the  Jamestown  weed  (stramonium)  at  homo.  The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  a  peteumal 
tree  witb  a  woody  trunk,  and  melons  ore  so  abundant  that  during  uieir  season  they  mako 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  in  some  districts. 

The  principal  agricultural  regions  am  as  follows :  The  vicinity  of  San  Jose  del  Cabo  and 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley  and  its  branches.  Here  wine,  sngur,  dried  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  tobat:co  are  the  principal  products.  The  cane  fields  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  from  San  Jose,  ana  there  is  stiil  plenty  of  unoccupied  land,  nnly  requiring  the  dig^ng 
of  ditches  lo  render  it  available.  This  is  necessary,  as  everywhere  else  in  Lower  onS  in 
many  parts  ol  Upper  California.  On  account  of  the  rains  being  confined  to  the  wet  season, 
the  dry  season  being  literally  so,  vegetation  requires  artificial  assistance.     Santa  Anita,  13 


„  .  .  ranches  scattered  along  on  every  piece  of  hot- 

land,  to  the  bead  of  the  valley.  Santiago  is  a  little  group  of  houses  surrounded  by 
similar  farms  and  gardens,  a  su^ar-mill  or  two  being  engaged  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  fin- 
ishing Ibe  work  begun  by  the  farmer.  Miraflores,  Las  Falmas,  Los  Martyres,  Sttn  Bnrtolo, 
and  numberless  other  spots  prove  that  wherever  an  acre  or  two  of  level  land,  or  even  hillside, 
can  be  irrigated,  the  yield  is  such  as  to  make  a  farmer  from  the  Atlantic  States  open  his  eyes 
ill  amazement.  We  Californians  are  so  accustomed  to  large  crops  and  to  seeing  nature  on  an 
cxi>ggcrated  scale  that  we  could  bear  it  witb  a  commendable  degree  of  equanimity.  About 
San  Antonio  are  many  pretty  little  patches  of  ground,  which  will  one  day  be  cultivated,  as 
well  as  many  spots  on  the  road  to  and  in  the  ViCinity  of  La  Paz. 

Todos  Santo  has  a  valley  of  one  or  two  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  planted  in  canes, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  every  year  yields  a  fine  revenue  to  the  owners. 

Many  little  valleys  and  nooks  exist  among  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south,  still  unoc- 
cupied,  and  which  wUl  one  day  be  brought  into  cultivation, 

On  tbe  west  coast,  bordering  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Magdalena,  and  tbe  long 
arm  which  extends  northward,  are  extensive  plains,  nearly  level,  rising  insensibly  to  tbe 
east,  and,  in  great  part,  covered  with  a  rich  soil.  These  plains,  ahnost  throughout,  destitute 
of  the  scattered  stones  on  tbe  surface  which  render  so  much  land  on  tbe  peninsula  valueless, 
are  covered  with  u  dense  vegetation,  of  which  the  larger  species  of  the  cactus  make  a  great 
part.    There  is  no  water  on  the  surface,  and  this  fact  alone  has  prevented  their  settlement  by 
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a  native  population.  As  soon,  however,  ns  land  shall  becomevaluable  this  "moDte"  or  "brush" 
■will  fee  cleared  off,  ivells  dug,  and  nearly  the  whole  tract  will  be  cuitiv.lted.  Water  of  good 
quality  and  nnlimil«d  in  quantity  can  be  obtaiiie<l  by  shallow  wells ;  the  sea  breeaes  will 
supply  the  liil^inR  power,  and  a  population  greater  than  can  now  be  found  from  Sao  Diego 
to  the  cape  can  here  find  comfortable  homes  and  an  abundant  subsistence.  Sooth  of  Jjoreto 
is  a  similar  but  much  smaller  tract,  which  also,  lihe  the  former,  has  an  excellent  harbor  of  its 
own.  Among  the  table  mountains  are  San  Lnis,  Comondu,  Purissimn,  San  Ignacio,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  spots,  some  of  which  arc  in  b,  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  others  are  capable 
of  it  were  there  life  enongh  in  the  people  la  urge  them  to  it.  Purissima  alouo  ships  a  thou- 
sand cai^es  of  dried  fnuls  annually,  not  to  mc-ntion  large  quantities  of  wine  and  sugar. 

Comondu  bos  several  sugar-mills  occupied  the  whole  season,  and  Ihe  Ihousande  of  date 
and  fig  trees  of  San  Ignacio  fairly  force  their  treasnres  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  and 
worthless  set  ot  proprietors.  The  unappreciative  and  ignorant  laziness  of  these  mieerablo 
people  is  enough  to  keep  a  live  man,  passing  through  Iheir  coontiy,  in  a  healthy  and  almost 
chronic  state  ot  indignation.  But  one  result  can  follow  the  American  acquisition  of  Lower 
California— the  indolent  mongrel  race  forming  its  population  must  give  way  before  the 
enlightened  energy  and  rostlefisness  of  onr  own  people,  as  it  has  done  in  Upper  California  and 
Texas;  and  Anglo-American  enterprise  will,  within  a  decade,  render  this  Territory  more  val- 
uable than  would  Mexican  laziness  in  a  century. 

North  of  Sau  Ignacio  there  is  but  little  of  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  until,  hav- 
iofr  passed  Santa  Gertradis  and  San  Borja,  we  arrive  at  the  broad  and  nninhabited  valley 
of  San  Andres.  This  valley,  with  the  adjoining  plains  of  Santa  Ana,  should,  perhaps,  he 
rather  classed  with  the  gracing  than  the  agricultural  lands.  The  only  water  existing  nat- 
urally on  the  surface  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  where  there  is  a  l^e  of  brackish  water 
more  (ban  half  a  mile  long  even  in  the  diyest  seasons.  Animals  drink  it  freely,and  the  grass 
in  the  valley  seemed  unUmiCed.  I'rom  the  position  of  the  rocks  it  is  certain  that  water  could 
be  obtaiued  by  wells,  and  usually,  in  localities  like  this,  the  well  water  is  good  even  when 
Ibat  of  the  ponds  is  nndrinkable.  With  wells  and  windmills  several  square  mites  of  excellent 
land  could  DO  here  brought  under  cultivation,  while  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  sleek 
could  find  pasture  on  the  adjoining  pli^ns,  or  in  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  valley.  Fur- 
ther north  are  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which  there  is  no  known  water,  but  the  remarks 
on  San  Andres  will,  with  slight  modification,  be  applicable  here  also.  In  the  mountains 
adjoining  these  plains  is  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  The  traces  of  former  culti- 
vation still  exist,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  irrigating  appa- 
ratus, so  as  to  bring  over  100  acres  of  good  land  into  condition  for  planUng. 

From  SanFernando  to  theboundarymost  of  the  arable  land  is  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals,  though  some  tracts  still  eiist  as  public  property,  subject  to  denouncement,  which 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

After  passing  St,  Tomas  wo  saw  cereals  growing  without  irrigations  and  with  promise 
of  excellent  crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  were  noticed,  the  former  with  full,  large  lieada 
and  short  stalks.  Potatoes  and  apples,  adjoining  a  grain  field,  on  the  Guadalupe  ranchv 
reminded  us  of  home,  but  looked  incongruous,  associated  with  olives  and  figs  and  overshad- 
owed by  one  or  two  tall  and  graceful  fan  palms. 

Grazing. — Lower  California,  as  a  whole,  can  never  bo  very  promising  as  a  stock  country. 
Except  in  the  extreme  northern  portions,  the  thorny  nature  of  the  nndergrowth  must  pie- 
vent  the  successfal  raisingof  sheep  for  wool  purposes,  though  mutton  sheep  would  succeed 
admirably  were  there  a  market  for  litem.  Morses,  cattle  and  nmlcs  thrive.  The  common 
forage  plant  is  the  well-known  "  bunch  grass  "  so  common  over  the  whole  Pacific  slope.  It 
is  not  until  after  leaving  San  Borja  that  t£e  alfalfa  hurrand  other  clovers,  alfilerillo  and  other 
TTpper  Calit^Drnia  plants,  acquire  any  importance.  In  the  south,  where  severe  droughts  are 
not  uncommon,  and  where,  at  times,  the  grass  disappears  entirely,  stock  does  not  suffer. 
Here  tall  animals  fare  the  best.  Several  trees  of  the  acacia  family,  which  never  suffer  from 
drought,  which  grow  everywhere,  and  on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  ihese  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  pasture.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  mesquite  and  lipna.  We  camped 
repeatedly  where  there  was  hardly  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  yet  our  mules  had  all  the 
feed  they  wanted. 

The  high  mesa  lands  aboutthesummit  of  the  Giganlea,  and  again  between  Sta.  Gertrudi's 
and  San  Boija,  are  said  to  be  never  affected  by  drought.  The  constant  fogs  keep  the  grass 
green  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  cattle  flourish  here  no  matter  how  dry  the  senson  may  be 
elsewhere.  Still  further  north,  between  Rosario  and  Snn  Diego,  the  country  is  so  nearly 
like  Upper  California,  and  is  subject  to  so  nearly  the  same  climatic  laws,  thnt  it  properly 
belongs  with  the  Southern  Coast  Range  section  of  the  State.  It  is  a  series  of  valleys  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  pretty  well  watered,  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  California,  good  and 

FIRHERIER. — Along  the  coasts,  especially  on  the  Pacific  sides,  the  whale  fishery  is  an 
important  interest.  Most  of  the  large  bays,  more  particularly  Magdalena,  and  Seammon's 
and  San  Ignacio  lagoons,  are  visited  by  vessels  year  after  year'  in  search  of  whales,  which 
frequent  these  watejs,  probably  for  breeding.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  from  13  to  20 
vessels  engaged  annually  in  this  branch  of  enterprise.  Seal  fishing  has  also  attracted  some 
little  attention,  though  not  as  much  as  it  merits.    Myriads  of  seals  and  sea-lions  line  the 
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shores  and  fall  an  easy  prey  fo  the  liiinter.  On  the  gulf  side  (he  pearl  fisheries  have  been 
amonjr  the  most  faoions  in  the  world  for  more  tlian  a  century.  Ever  sinco  its  commeDce- 
jiieot,  thoaiinufllyiel<lha3aYeragedal}ontJ25,000per  year,  and  it  U  still  earned  on,  but  with 
diminished  activity. 

Conclusion. —By  reading  the  foregoing  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Lower 
California  is  by  no  means  the  fanltless  country  it  might  hfe ;  while  by  far  the  greater  portion 
ran  never  bo  made  avfUlable  for  either  mining,  agricaltoral,  gmzin^  or  any  other  purposes ; 
wbileits  mines  are  few,  its  agricnltural  lands  limited,  and  its  snpply  of  water  small,  stilt  its 
position,  its  harbors,  its  climate,  and  its  resom'ces  are  sufficient  to  give  it  a  real  iuCriasic 
value.  From  its  position  with  relation  to  Upper  California,  it  is  much  more  an  appendage 
to  this  State  than  to  Mexico,  out  of  sight  across  tbo  "Sea  of  Cortez."  It  commands  the 
nioul!)  of  the  Colorado,  and  thus  affects  the  trade  of  the  great  interior  basin  oast  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  Its  harbors  arc  neither  few  nor  small,  and  they  have  a  direct  value  with  reference 
to  our  trade  and  navy  in  the  Central  Pacific,  Its  a^icultiirai  products  can  be  increased  in 
quantity ;  its  fisheries  are,  as  yet,  in  (heir  infancy,  and  its  mines  alone  would  be  sufficient 
leaaon  for  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States.  Farther,  everywhere  outside  of  the  moral 
influence  of  La  Paz,  the  seat  of  government,  thex^ople  ore  earnestly  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  I  am  by  no  means'  certain  that  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  would  not  result  in  a 
decided  mnjority  in  fevor  of  snch  a  measore. 

MEXICO. 

Mixing  is  Mexico. — Mexico  is  peculiarly  a  mining  country,  aod  indeed  it  lins  no  industry 
worthy  of  note  save  mining.  The  eiportatioa  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactured 
articles  does  not  average  75  cents  annually  to  the  inhabitant,  while  in  highly  civilized  stales 
the  average  is  from  flU  to  SoO. 

All  the  past  and  present  importance  of  Mexico  in  the  commercial  world  is  due  to  its  silver, 
which  attracted  the  Spaniards  to  the  country  and  fixed  there  and  determined  the  location  of 
their  towns.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  which,  of  course,  the  wealthy  men 
resorted  to  spend  their  money,  Fuehla  and  Guadalajara,  manufacturing  towns,  and  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mazatlaa,  seaports,  all  the  lai^st  towns  were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  or  in  the  agricultural  districlfi  nearest  the  mines.  Gnanajuato  was  a  place  of 
minor  note  till  its  great  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in  the  middle  ot  the  last  century,  and 
then  it  suddenly  rose  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  country,  and  the  adjacent  plains  of^  Bajio 
at  the  same  time  grew  rich  by  agriculture ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  mining  town  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  the  aericultnrat  district  of  Aguas  Calientes  grew  up  side  by  side.  Duraogo, 
Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Alamos,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  less  nolo  are  strictly  mining 

The  total  registered  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1521  to  1803  is  reported  by  Hum- 
boldt at  $1 ,767,952,000,  and  he  thinks  that  an  allowance  of  one-seventh  should  be  made  for 
the  unregistered  yield,  ^vlug  a  total  of  (2,027,952,000.  Ward  estimates  the  quantity  pro- 
duced from  1810  to  1825  atfl59,235,840.  According  to  Whitney  the  yield  of  Mexico,  pre- 
vious to  1845,  was  $2,700,000,000 ;  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  120,000,000  for  each  of  the 
^  succeeding  years,  we  have  a  t«tal  yield  of  $3,140,000,000  from  1521  to  the  end  of  1866. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  as  follows,  at  various  periods : 

About  1810 $19,000,000 

1815 7,000,000 

11820 10,000,000 

tie41 18,000,000 


About  J700 $5,400,000 

1740 9,000,000 

1770 12,000,000 

1790 19,500,000 

1800 -22,000,000 

Tiie  amount  coined  iu  1825  was  $8,000,000 ;  in  1835,  $11,000,000  ;  in  1845,  gl5,000,000; 
in  1856,  5819,000,000;  and  from  1821  to  1856,  $2,636,745,951. 

The  opening  of  all  the  ports  of  the  country  to  commerce,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  quicksilver  caused  by  the  large  production  of  the  New  Almaden  mines  in  California,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  educated  engineers  and  of  mining  machinery,  have  brought  up  the 
production  of  the  country  to  a  higherfigure  than  that  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
that  is,  in  years  of  comparative  peace  and  order,  such,  for  instance,  as  most  of  those  from 
1850  to  i860. 

If  Mexico  had  a  government  as  good  as  that  of  Chih,  and  had  railroad  communication 
from  Vera  Cruz  anuMazatlau  to  all  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  were  protected  against 
the  Apaches,  the  production  would  at  least  double  within  ten  years. 

The  argentiferous  region  of  Mexico  is  a  long  triangle,  800  miles  long  from  southeast  to 
northvvest,  350  miles  wide  at  the  base  on  the  northern  boundary,  having  the  city  of  Oojaca 
for  its  southern  point. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  districts  of  any  note  are  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
great  elevation  counteracts  the  torrid  influence  of  the  latitude,  andmany  of  the  mining  towns 
Bavo  very  cool  climates. 


•Dnport,  p.193.  tKi.,191.  ilb-iP-l™-  ^I-™ 
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In  ino^t  of  the  distiicts  porphyiy  is  found  wiLli  micaceous  scliists.  ami  the  conjuuctioua  <lf 
tbnue  fvco  iqclis  with  quartz  veins  is  considered  an  iudicatiou  of  silver. 

The  mode  of  mini^  generailj  is  veiy  rude.  No  mine  is  accessible  b?  lailroail,  and  few 
hnve  ivHgon  roads.  Usually  the  reduction  works  are  at  a  distance  from  the  mines,  and  the 
ore  is  paclcnd  on  mules.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  bncks  of  men,  up  steep 
inclines,  or  oven  up  perpendicular  shafts,  the  carriers  climbing  up  on  notched  poles.  In 
some  mines  Ibe  ore  is  carried  bj  men  to  tlio  shaft  and  there  hoisted  bj  whim.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Humboldt  or  Ward  of  tramways  and  cars  to  bring  the  oTo  from  remote  p^rts  of 
the  drift  to  the  shaft.    Water  is  hoisted  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  ore. 

Steam  wns  cot  naed  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  it  has  been  coming  into  use  gradually, 
and  noiv  much  of  the  hoisting,  pninping,  and  pulverizing  is  done  by  it. 

Tbe  general  practice  ia  Mexico  as  to  pulverization  has  been  to  mash  tbe  ore  ttya  coarse 
sand  under  the  stamps,  and  then  grind  it  fine  in  arrastras.  Tbe  degree  of  fineness  varies 
much  in  the  difiei^nt  districts,  partly  becnnse  of  differesces  in  the  ores  and  modes  of  reduc- 
tinn,  and  partly  because  of  ignorance  and  pr<ju(lice.  At  Guanajuato  tbe  ore  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder ;  at  Zaeatecas,  Catorco,  and  Fresnillo,  in  a  coarse  flour.  In  1842, 82  per 
cent,  of  the  silver  yield  of  Mexico  was  obt^ned  by  the  ysrd  amalgamation;  8  per  cent,  br 
tbe  Cazo  or  coppor-pan  amalgamation,  and  10  per  cent,  by  smelting."  In  ISOO  one-soventtt 
was  smelted,  t 

The  proportion  of  smelted  silver  has  been  decreasing  gradually,  anil  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue io  decrease.    A  hundred  years  ago  it  wastwo-fiftba  of  the  total  yield. 

Since  tbe  opening  of  tbe  W^boe  mines  and  the  successful  introduction  of  the  iron-pan 
amaigumation  there,  anumberof  mines  have  been  purchased  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua, 
Durnngo,  and  Lower  Califomia,  by  Americans,  who  have  introduced  machinery  and  Ameri- 
can modes  of  working,  and  Ihey  would  probably  have  obtaineil  some  splendid  results,  at 
least  in  a  few  instances,  before  this  time,  if  the  civil  war  had  not  thrown  everything  into 
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Tbe  average  loss  of  mercuiy  in  tbe  yard  amalgamation  is  a  pound  and  a  half  to  one  pound 
of  silver  extracted. 

Tbe  best  writers  on  mining  in  Mexico  agree  that  the  countiy  has  great  wealth  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  Ibat  a  time  must  come  when  the  prodnction  of  the  precious  metals  will  far  sur- 
pass anything  of  the  past.  Humboldt  said  he  was  "tempted  to  believe  Europeans  bave 
Ecarceiy  begun  to  proht  by  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  contained  in  the  New  World. 
Europe  would  be  inundated  with  the  precious  metals  if  the  deposits  of  ore  at  Bolanos,  Bnto- 
pilus,  Sombreret^  Eosario,  Fachuca,  Moran,  Zullepec,  Cbihnnbua,  and  so  many  oilier  places 
that  enjoyed  an  ancient  and  just  celebrity,  were  assailed  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  all 
the  means  offered  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  the  miner  has  attained." 

-'-'^u  of  Wurd  is  given  in  the  folloivmg  passages:  "Tbat  tbe  great  mineral  treas- 
CO  commence  exactly  at  the  point  wbere  Humboldt  rightly  states  the  labors  of 
the  Spaniards  to  have  terminated,  (above  latitude  34°,)  is  a  tact  now  universally  admitted 
by  the  native  miners,  although  beretofore  but  little  known  in  Europe.  Tbe  states  of  Uurango, 
fionora,  Chihuahua,  and  Sinaloa  contaiu  an  infinity  of  mines  hitherto  but  little  known,  but 
holding  out,  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  anytbing  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced.  -  •  i.  .  In  common  I  believe 

with  all  those  who  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  inqniring  into  the  resources  of  New  Sp.iin,  X 
do  regard  it  so  well  asoert^ned  a  fact  that  her  mineral  riches  are  almost  unexplored,  that  I 
am  willing  to  rest  upon  it  my  wbole  calculation  with  regard  to  her  future  importance  as  a 
country."    (Ward,  vol.  1,  pp.  1S7-160.) 

Duport  expresses  himselt  thus :  "After  having  visited  only  Tasco,  Real  del  Monte,  and 
Guanajuato,  Humboldt  said  40  years  ago  that  there  was  enough  silver  in  the  Mexican  mines 
to  flood  the  world  ;  what  nould  he  not  have  said  if  be  had  pushed  his  researches  further 
north  !  More  strongly  convinced  than  be  could  possibly  be  of  the  abundance  of  tbe  argen- 
llferoas  veins,  I  am  not  so  confident  about  the  brevity  ot  the  time  within  which  the  progress 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  tbe  free  intercoui'se  of  all  nations  with  Mexico,  can  exert  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  Ibe  amount  of  the  production  of  tbe  precious  metals.  "| 

And  again  be  says :  "  The  want  of  capital,  of  political  quiet,  of  population,  and  of  edit- 
cutiou  in  the  northwest  of  the  republic,  and  of  wide-spread  sdentific  knowledge,  and  finally 
the  high  price  of  mercury,  are  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  increase  of  the  production  of 
the  precious  metal  in  Mexico.  These  causes  wil!  exercise  tbeir  fatal  influence  for  some 
years  yet,  and  will  prevent  the  yield  from  passing  the  figure  which  it  reached  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  But  these  obstacles  are  not  permanent  in  their  character ;  they  are 
only  temporary,  and  will  after  a  time  be  neutralized,  and  then  overcome,  by  the  abundance 
of  Ibe  ore  and  the  progress  of  science,  which  gives  a  wider  dominion  every  year  to  the  power 
of  man.  The  time  will  come,  a  century  sooner  or  a  century  later,  when  tho  production  of 
silver  will  have  no  limit  save  that  imposed  by  the  steady  decrease  of  its  value.   $ 

I^oRTRCRN  States  i>p  Mexico.— The  late  Mr.  A.  Esmond,  whose  untime^  decease  is 
au  irreparable  loss  to  science,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  through  tho  northivestern  States 
of  Mexico  during  the  years  1863,  ]8(>4,  and  1865,  in  tho  course  of  which  be  carefully  e.Tam- 
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ined  the  j^ology  of  the  country,  acd  collected  some  valuable  statisiics  on  tbc  snl)]ect  of  mines 
and  minio^.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  the  geological  snrvey  of  California,  in  March, 
18fi6,  submilted  to  (he  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  '  an  jnlerestingieportfromMr.  Rimond. 
The  following  extracts  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  geological  formation  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  northern  Mexico.  The  tables  accompanying  the  report  show  the  extent,  charac- 
ter, and  conclition  of  tlie  mines : 

"  Tiie  name  of  the  ■  Sierra  Madre'  is  usually  applied  to  the  main  range  of  monntaius  of 
this  cotiutry,  or  the  western  border  of  the  plateau  which  stretches  north  through  the  ierrito- 
ripH  of  the  United  States,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  great  orographical  feature  of  the 
'■ — ■;,  In  oorthwesteru  Mexico  this  crumpled  border  ot  tbe  great  plateau  comprises  au 
I  mountainous  region,  by  no  means  forming  a  continuous  single  chain,  but  rather 
Ecveral  central  ranges,  with  associated  groups  of  parallel  ridges,  all  having  the  same  general 
tiourae,  which  is  approximately  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  Aa  the  breadth  of  tho 
chain  widens  as  wa  go  towards  the  north,  so,  too,  that  of  tho  yalleys  increases  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  whole  system  of  mountaiua  and  valleys  spreaaing  out  iu  sDmething  like  a  fan  shape. 

"Going  north,  the  chain  appears  to  sink  graaually,  although  detenninatlona  of  altitude  in 
northern  Mexico  are  extremely  few  in  number.  It  is  certain  that  there  is,  in  about  latitude 
S2P,  a  depression  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  extends  entirely  across  the  contiueut,  and 
which  would  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  without  necessa- 
rily surmounting  any  elevation  greater  than  4,000  faett  The  southeastern  range  is  (he 
highest,  anil  the  culmmating  point  is  said  to  bo  the  Ccrro  de  Cuitcco,  60  leagues  northeast 
of  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  western  borders  of  Chihuahua.  Tho  approximate  altitude  of  the 
Cmnbi-o  do  Basascaehie  is  7,429  feol,  and  that  of  Guadalupe  j  Calvo  7,825  feet.  To  the 
norlh,  the  ranges  east  of  Sahuaripa  are  also  very  hijtb ;  hut  they  hare  never  been  measured. 
No  peaks  or  ridges,  however,  in  this  portion  of  Mexico  attain  anything  like  the  elevation  of 
the  lilgher  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  few  if  any  points  exceeding  J0,000  feet  in  altitude. 

"  The  direction  of  the  sierra  is  nearly  that  of  a  lino  counecthig  some  of  the  best  mining 
districts  in  Mexico,  which  are  situated  on  or  very  near  the  summit  of  tho  mountmns.  Those 
distticta  are  the  following,  enumerating  them  in  Iheir  geograplileal  order  from  thu  soutli 
towards  the  north :  in  Duraugo,  San  Antonio  de  las  Ventanas,  Quarisimey,  and  San  Bimas, 
remarkable  for  their  auriferous  silver  ores,  and  62  Mexican  leagues  northeast  of  Maziitlan ; 


L  silver  and  gold  it 

"Gekehal  Geology.— The  geological  structure  of  the  occidental  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madro,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  this  great  chain,  is  exceedingly  interestiug,  and,  as 
yet  but  very  little  known,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  investigations  of  Homljoldt  and 
other  eminent  men ;  for,  up  to  the  present  time,  tbe  age  of  tbe  different  formafions  has  never 
been  lixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  want  of  materials  and  of  sufficient  observa- 
tions. In  1SG3,  ]8!)d,  and  1865,  however,  I  explored  quite  a  number  of  localities  in  north- 
western Mexico,  and  w&s  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  geology 
of  that  region ;  and,  in  Sonera,  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  devoted,  I  succeeded 
in  iinding  fossils  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  prin- 
cipal furmationa  of  the  northern  Sierra  Madre.  By  tracing  the  coimectiou  of  Iheso  rocks 
with  those  of  Central  Mexico,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  those  districts  of  which,  at 
present,  bat  little  is  definitely  known. 

"Tho  igneous  rocks,  which  occur  more  abundantly  on  the  Pacific  slope,  are  granites, 
cither  fine  or  very  coarse-grained  ;  porphyries,  more  or  less  feldspathic;  and  greenstones,  all 
of  which  aw  cut  by  numerous  dikes  of  extremely  varied  character.  The  granites,  how- 
ever, are  very  poor  in  veins  of  tho  precious  metals,  while  the  porphyries  are  highly  metallifer- 
ous. In  Sinaloa  (Candelero)  and  Durango  {San  Uimas)  we  see  that  the  Krauites  underlie 
tbe  metalliferous  porphyries,  and  that  the  greenstones,  in  Sonora,  (near  He'.mosillo  and  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Ija  Haciendlta, }  penetrate  through  them. 

"  The  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  which  I  have  observed  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series ; 
this  is  represented  in  the  eaatern  part  of  Sonera  by  heavy  masses  of  limestone,  forming  very 
UiEli  and  rugged  ridges,  running  a  little  west  of  north.     The  upturned  strata  are  seen  iu   * 
■  places  to  rest  on  granite.     Argentiferous  veins  occur  throughout  this  formation, 
'lie  nest  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  order  is  the  triassie;  this  forms  isolated  moun- 
tain groups  in  Sonora,  and  offers  an  interesting  field  for  investigation.    Instead  of  lime- 
stones, it  is  mado  up  of  heavy  beds  of  quartzites  and  conglomerates,  with  coal-hearing  day 
shales  ;  all  of  these  ore  dlsttuhcd  and  elevated,  and  rest  on  greenstones,  feldspathic  porphy-  ' 
lies,  or  granite.     Wherever  metamorphosed,  the  triassie  rocks  ai'e  aurilerons  and  contain 
veins  of  silver  ores.    Tlie  metamorphic  slates  and  limestones  of  the  Altar  and  Maf^atena 
districts,  which  include  tho  richest  gold  placers  of  Sonora,  may  possibly  bo  of  triassie  age ; 
but  the  fossils  collected  are  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  this  being  determined.    There  are 
some  reasons  for  believing  those  rocks  to  be  rather  of  Jurassic  than  of  triassie  age,  as  they 
diffi'v  in  lithologieal  cbaiwciers  from  both  tho  triassie  and  carboniferous  ol  noitheni  Mexico, 
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resembling  rather  the  juriissic  ^old-bearing  slates  of  the  Sierra  Novufla,  in  California : 
besideEi,  the;  lie  oalsiilu  and  Co  (he  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  tuaj  also  be  noticed  that 
Iho  gold  which  they  furnish  does  not  resemble  that  obtained  from  the  triassic  strata. 

"  The  rretaceons  npriod  is  also  represented  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  atArive«hi,  in 
SoDora.     The  strata  bcloogin?  to  Ibis  series  are  chiefly  argillaceous  shales,  and  they  re-'- 


.  )n  porphyries  and  carboniferous  limestone.  They  have  been  disturbed  and  elevMeii  since 
tiieir  deposit iou.  The  fossils,  which  they  contain  in  great  number  and  in  a  fine  stale  of  pre- 
servntiou,  will  bo  noticed  further  on. 

"All  the  above-roentiooecl  formations  were  already  in  osislence  before  the  first  eraption  of 
the  vulcnntc  rocks  took  place.  These  latter  arefuundscatteredalonfrtho  whole  Pacific  coast, 
and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  California  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting M  see  the  volcanic  formations  spread  over  so  extensive  a  region,  especially  aa  there 
are  no  active  volcanoes  known  in  norliiern  Mexico,  and  not  even  any  indications  of  ancient 
craters  or  vents. 

"Mines. — The  richest  and  widest  veins  are  those  northeast  of  Mazatlan,  near  SanBimas, 
Gtiarisamey,  &c.,  in  Diirango.  These  veins  cut  all  the  rocks  oldw  than  the  cretaceous, 
whether  igneons  or  sedimentary.  The  mines  of  Sinaloa  are  richer  Iban  those  of  Sonora. 
In  the  former  state  the  ore- bearing  portion  of  the  veins  is  from  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  in 
widtli ;  in  the  Tatter,  generally  from  one  to  two  feet.  In  Durango  and  Sinaloa,  gold,  native 
silver,  and  snlphuret  of  silver  occur,  associated  with  galena,  yellow  blende,  and  iron  pyrites. 
In  Sonora  the  principal  ores  are  argentil'erous  gray  copper,  with  galena,  black  blende,  cop- 
per pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  carbonate  ot  lead,  ruby  silver,  arsenical  silver,  and  gold.  Each 
milling  district  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  system  of  veins  ;  in  all  as  many  as  W  different 
systems  have  been  observed.  The  most  abundant  veinstones  are  quartz,  either  chalcedoutc, 
crystalline,  or  massive;  brown  spar;  heavy  spar;  oxide  of  iron.  The  veins  occurring  in 
the  metamorpbic  triassic  rocks  are  usually  parallel  with  the  stratification,  so  that  the^  lie 
nearly  horizontal  where  the  formation  has  been  but  little  disturbed.  As  to  the  yield  ot  the 
silver  ores,  it  vaiies  extremely,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of 
all  tlio  different  districts  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  arsenical 
— ''es,  which  is  auriferous  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  becomes  argentiferous  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
edns  vary  in  their  direction  from  a  little  east  l«  a  little  west  of  north ;  the  ricliest  ores 
San  Dimas  run  northeast  and  southwest.  There  are  but  few  rich  mines  in  Sonora,  a 
of  which  the  mineral  wealth  has  been  much  exapigcrated.  There  are,  however,  some 
fits  of  variegaied  copper,  and  veins  of  magnetic  and  speeular  iron. 
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Mr.  CiraimiDgs  Cherry,  geologist  and  mining  engineer.  Las  ivritten  nn  inleresting  report 
on  llie  mineral  resources  of  Sooora,  publisbed  by  tbe  Cincinnati  and  Sonora  Mining  Associa- 
tion It  contains  a  groat  Tnriety  of  valuable  inforo'.ation,  and  shows  conclusiTely  (he  ueces- 
shj  of  rnilroad  eomoiunicalion  to  develop  the  ricb  mineral  resources  of  that  country. 

"At  present,"  says  Mr.  Cherry,  '"the  roads  ore  principally  the  simple  pack-trails  <if  the 
country.  From  Gimymaa,  the  port  of  entry,  a  good  wagon  road  passes  by  way  of  Hermosillo 
to  Ures,  and  thence  up  the  Sonora  river  to  Arispe."    Another  wagon  road  from  Guaymss 

{asses  through  Sau  Marcial  and  Matape.  Nearly  the  whole  country,  however,  is  traversed 
y  pack  trails. 

Referring  to  the  miscellaneous  resources  of  SoDoro,  as  connected  with  the  biisiiiess  of 
mining,  Mr.  Cherry  gives  the  following  data : 

"TiMBEiR.—A  valuable  element  in  mining  enterprises,  and  one  which  the  western  and 
soathern  distiicis  of  Sonora  are  very  deficient  in,  is  timber  of  such  quantity  and  quality  as 
may  bo  desired  for  building  purposes  and  fuel.  The  timber  and  lumber  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  beneficlating  and  other  mining  works  of  most  of  tho,  American  enterprises  in  Sonora 
and  southern  Arizona  have  been  necessarily  brought  from  San  Francisco,  and  conveyed  to 
the  mines  at  heavy  expense." 

lu  sou^c  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller  kinds  of  timber  abound  m  considerable  ([uantities. 
At  one  place  visited  by  Mr.  Cherry; 

"On  the  river  margins,  cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  walnut,  and  syca-nore  of  good  size  and 
quality  aboond.  On  the  bottom  lands,  the  lands  formerly  cultivated,  is  a  deu'^e  forest  of 
mesquite,  so  tbickly  matted  that  we  viere  in  places  obliged  to  cut  paths  through  it.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  many  of  these  trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  as  in  other  localities  they  seldom 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  and  with  one  exception  this  was  the 
most  exlecsive  forest  of  these  trees  I  had  seen.  In  the  tributary  canons  and  on  the  hill- 
sides they  also  occur  in  nui&bers,  but  smaller.  This  mesquite  timber  catmot  he  too  highly 
appreciated  as  a  fuel ;  it  bums  long  and  fiercely,  and  gives  an  intense  heat.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  charcoal,  which  I  pronounce  a  superior  article.  On  the  bills  are  several 
^  arieties  of  oak,  and  on  the  higher  mountain  peaks,  two  or  three  leagues  dist^t.  are  heavy 
forests  of  pine. 

"Aradle  Lands  akd  AcRicuLTUnAL  Products. — Two  crops  are  raised  from  the  same 
land  in  the  year,  and  the  yield  is  so  abundant  as  to  occasion  astonishment  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  productive  nature  of  these  soils.  The  rtdny  season  sets  in  early  in 
June,  and  continues  to  October,  though  occasional  showers  fall'until  March.  Corn  and 
olhei  products  which  require  rains  to  bring  them  to  maturity  are  planted  in  June,  and  in  the 
Utter  part  of  November,  or  in  December,  wheat  and  other  hardy  products  follow,  though 
wheie,  as  on  these  lands,  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to,  the  crops,  however  planted,  are  ever 
Euie  The  wheat  of  Sonora  is  very  superior  in  quality;  it?  yield  is  JOO  to  21)0  bushels  tjj  one 
bushel  sown,  and  it  is  not  uucommon  to  get  250  to  one.  Com  yields  large  crops;  the  native 
variety  IS  a  white  fiint,  and  may  be  advantageously  replaced  with  our  American  yellow,and  other 
varieties  Peas  ever  produce  three  abundant  crops  in  the  year.  Beans  are  the  favorite  food 
of  tho  people,  and  as  they  grace  alike  the  table  of  rich  and  poor,  surprising  quantities  are 
consumed.  1  saw  neither  rice  nor  barley,  though  both  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  These 
lauds  aie  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
raised  in  the  nearest  settlements  with  excellent  results.  Prom  the  sagar-cano  a  coatso  kind 
ol  sugar  called  jianoc/it  is  made  by  the  narives ;  it  is  a  favorite  article  of  consumption,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  $35  to  S-IO  the  cargo  of  3t)0  potrnds,  whiclileavesahandsomeprofit  to  the 
cultiiato'.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  products  of  the  soil,  and  is  becoming  exten- 
si^elj  cultivated.  The  staple  is  shorter  than  our  cottons,  though  of  good  quality;  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  native  women  into  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Tobacco  also  yields 
well ,  It  IS  a  pnmlabie  crop,  and  is  becoming  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  these,  Chile 
pepper — a  capsicum  of  great  pungency,  and  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  natives — 
onions,  garlic,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  produced,  and  our  common  potato  and  vege- 
tables may  be  successfully  iutroduced.  Fruits  of  excellent  quality  could  he  grown,  espe- 
cially street  and  sour  oranges,  figs,  quinces,  and  peaches  ;  and  the  grape  could  not  fail  to  he 
a  decided  success.  Besides  the  valley  lands  on  the  river  are  those  of  the  Henrigo  valley, 
LOmprihed  in  the  Umber  tiact  already  spoken  of;  they  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  creek  which  courses  tbrough  them.  Back  from  the  river  are  several  pla- 
teaus of  rich  soils,  containing  in  all,  perhaps,  500  acres,  which,  while  they  are  too  elevated 
to  admit  of  irrigation,  would  produce  abundant  crops  of  com  in  the  rainy  season. 

"The  only  farming  implements  of  the  country  are  a  pointed  stick,  serving  for  a  plough, 
a  hoe,  and  a  sickle,  and  where  such  grand  results  are  attained  with  these,  what  would  not  be 
the  results  of  the  intiodaction  of  our  improved  agricultural  implements,  and  the  applicatict 
of  farming  knowledge? 

"Pasture  Lands. — The  higber  lands,  unfit  for  agricultural  uses,  hut  covered  witli  a 
ftrowth  of  nutritious  grasses,  are  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  grasses  upon  the  lands,  the  mesquite  grass,  conSnedto  the  ranges  of  the  mesquite  timber; 
the  sacalom,  a  coarse  species  found  on  the  higher  ranges,  and  the  gr^ma  (crondasium,) 
occupying  the  plateaus  anil  less  elevated  hills.  The  latter  variety  has  much  the  appearance 
of  dry,  curled  wMltlings  of  pine  wood,  is  very  nutritious,  and  was  greedily  eaten  by  our 
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aninmls.     TLiouslioUt  the  entire 
preserves  the  grasses.    Northern 

"Rivers.— The  Yaqui  is  tho  largest  si  ream 
may  be  deservedly  termed  a  river.  It  takes 
bouudury,  and  floivs  in  a  southerly  course. 

"IIakboropGuaysias. — Our  short  stay  at  GuoyinaswaEsuffidently  protracted  to  impress 
■  US  with  the  important  part  it  must  play  in  the  foture  of  Sonora.  The  town  is  situa'-ed  on 
the  Gulf  of'  CiLUfarnia,  in  latitude  ST*^  4^'  north.  Its  harhnr  is  eminently  tho  best  on  the  western 
const  of  llexioo,  being  much  superior  to  either  San  Bias  or  MNzaifan.  and  hecauso  of  tho 
trade  winds,  particularly  desirable  as  a  port  for  the  trades  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
The  bay  consisls  of  an  inner  and  outer  one,  in  all  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  almost  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  winds  by  the  bold  heights  of  Pajaros  on  tho  cast,  and  tho  islands 
of  Terra  Firjua,  SanVicecte,  and  Petayas  on  the  west,  leaving  the  channel  narrow  and 
deep  between  them.  Another  entranee,  Boca  Chica,  occurs  between  Pajaros  on  the  south 
and  Cochin  on  the  north.  The  tides  are  irregular,  being  governed  by  the  winds  of  the  Gulf, 
seldom  rising  and  falling  more  than  four  or  live  feet.  The  depth  of  water  is  two  faihoins  at 
the  mole,  which  is  a  very  superior  ono,  to  eight  fathoms  in  the  channel.  The  tewn  is  snr- 
ronnded  by  the  irregular  hills  of  the  Coast  range,  tbroujfh  which  there  is  but  one  entrance 
from  tho  land  side.  These  hills,  devoid  of  vegetation,  give  the  town  a  dreary  aspect ;  it  is 
small,  and  of  modern  origin,  confining  one  spacious  street,  and  several  cross  thoroughfares. 
In  18^0  to  18^,  when  a  free  port,  a  considerable  business  was  transacted  ivith  foreign  ports, 
an<l  it  icas  not  nncemmon  to  find  20  or  more  vessels  loading  and  unloading  at  one  time. 
This  acliviiy  was  prematurely  checked  by  the  internal  strifes  of  tho  following  five  years, 
during  which  it  lost  over  two-thirds  of  its  population.  During  the  years  l8f>U  to  I'ifi4  itn 
received  an  impetus  from  the  Amcriciu  mming'  and  othei  enterprises ;  considerable  capital 
was  invested  in  town  lola,  and  many  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  were  innngu- 
raSed,  giving  to  Ibo  town  u  population  of  over  5,(1(10,  and  Uio  appearance  and  live-awake  air 
of  a  California  mining  town.  The  present  nnfortunale  sirifo  and  ihc  despotic  incuhus  of  a 
French  garrison  shackled  this  new-born  energy,  and  at  the  present  writing  Guaynias  hi  in 
as  fossilized  a  condition  as  need  bo.  Were  it  not  for  the  coutinnal  clanging  of  lur^e  and 
small  bells  with  hoarse  throats  and  shrieking  voices,  the  daily  occurrence  of  a  procession  of 
saints,  images,  and  wax  candles,  tho  snarling  of  curs,  the  rioting  of  marines  from  some 
foreign  war  vessel,  and  the  occasional  view  of  a  native  propping  np  a  house,  or  picking 
vermin,  we  would  have  no  out-door  indications  from  which  to  conclnde  the  placo  was  settled. 
With  the  native  inhabitants,  life  seems  to  be  a  ilalcc  far  nifnle,  or  mora  truly,  wretchedness, 
filth  and  inanity.  There  are  a  nnmber  of  fine  structares  of  the  architecture  peculiar  to  thia 
country,  and  a  few  of  American  pattern.  The  eipotts  are  the  common  products  of  tho 
connlrj — wheat,  corn,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  unreSned  sugar,  aguadienlo,  beeti  hides,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  for  which  it  imports  the  products  of  the  moro  southern  States,  and  East 
Indian  and  European  maunfactnrers  Its  exports  of  products  and  bullion  for  ]8l>->  could 
not  have  fallen  abort  of  9>4,(KI0,0O0,  though  fur  the  present  year  it  will  hardly  exceed  half  of 
this  sum.  The  climate  is  pleasant  from  November  to  April ;  the  heat  in  tho  summer  months, 
June  to  September,  is  excessive,  the  mercnry  reaching  IOj°  to  IIU",  and  very  seldom  fall itlg 
below  97^  or  96°,  and  when  the  hot  winds  visit  the  town,  as  they  often  do  dnrinj;  the  summer 
months,  it  frequently  reaches  135^.  There  is  but  little  aickness,  and  what  occurs  is  of  a 
light  character;  the  water  which  supplies  the  town  is  procured  fram  wells  sunk  at  the  limits 
of  tlio  town,  and  is  slightly  brackish,  though  wholesome.  With  a  harbor  capable  of  giving 
good  anchorage  to  200  vessels,  safe  navigation  in  (he  Gulf,  and  a  section  of  country  reouiring 
only  peiico,  enterprise,  capital,  and  the  energy  of  American  settlers  to  till  iho  lands,  and 
work  the  mines  which  Mexicaa  indolence  has  permitted  to  fall  Into  ruin,  with  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  American  advancement  to  make  of  an  old  country  a  new  C!aiifomia,  Guaymas 
is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  take  her  placo  as  the  grand  commercial  depot  of  western 
Mexico,  and  I  would  venture  to  predict,  ot  our  own  extreme  southwestern  Territoties." 

General  Hufos  Ingalls,  in  his  inspection  report  (E..  Doc  111,  39lh  Cong.,  iii  seas.,  p.  0,) 

"  A  harbor  on  the  Gulf  is  wanted,  such  for  example  as  Guaymas,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  Arizona  than  any  point  on  tho  Colorado  river  From  Port  labevlad  to  Tucson  is 
only  some  'i2b  miles ;  from  Fort  Tuma  it  is  300  Had  wo  possession  of  Port  Libertad,  or 
better,  Guaymas,  our  posts  in  Arizona  could  bo  mnck  easier  and  more  cheaply  supplied,  and 
a  great  number  of  mines  could  then  bo  worked  with  profit  that  lio  idio  now.  This  matter  I 
om  aware  has  received  the  attention  of  our  authorities,  who  will  probably  cause  a  change  in 
our  boundary  in  proper  time.  I  kuovv  that  Generals  Halieck  and  McDowell  have  both 
appreciated  its  necessity,  and  General  Waller,  who  boa  been  in  Arizona,  has  written  me  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  I  enclose." 

SINALOS. 

Sinaloa  is  comparatively  poor  as  a  mining  State.  The  lodes  are  neither  largo  nor  numerous. 
There  are,  however,  several  dozen  mines  that  have  paid  well,  and  lour  or  five  that  have 
yielded  handsome  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.     The  (juadaltipc  mine  at  Cosala,  if  Ward's 
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accODHt  of  it  is  to  Im  acceptod,  wna,  40  years  ago,  one  of  tie  best  mines  in  Mexico.  It  was 
ve.Ty  rich  in  gold,  and  the  ovrner  conid  obt^n  a  thousand  pounds  of  that  metal  froiu  it  ever; 
iveeli,  but  ho  was  a  crotchety,  miserly  bigot,  who  refused  to  work  hia  mine,  refused  to  sell 
it,  refused  to  let  anybody  else  work  it,  and  bred  his  children m  ignorance  and  dirt.* 

Sneb  nn  acconnC  about  a  mine  of  which  we  Snd  no  information  in  other  books  shouM  be 
looked  upon  with  some  Euspicion,  csptciaily  since  Ward  did  not  visit  Cosala ;  but  his  state- 
ment that  Sl,GO0,llvO  bud  been  offered  for  the  mine  by  an  association  of  foreigners  is  prob- 
ably correct,  for  he  was  ia  u  position  lo  be  familiar  with  nl\  the  sales  of  valuable  mines  in 
the  country. 

One  of  (he  most  noted  mines  of  Sinaloa  is  the  Tajo  at  Rosurio,  which  was  discovered  by 
accident  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  A  pious  rancbero  lost  his  rosary,  find  his 
search  for  it  kept  him  out  in  the  mountains  all  night.  He  made  a  £te  to  protect  himself 
against  the  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he  discovered  that  the  stones  on  which  be  hnd  rested 
his  wood  were  sparkling  ivith  silver.  He  claimed  a  mine,  and  called  the  place  by  the  Spanish 
name  of  Koeary.  It  yielded  large  qaantities  of  silver,  and  tradition  says  that  the  Kosario 
church,  wbich  cost  $80,000,  was  built  by  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  real  on  each  marc  (about 
oneperccut.)of  Ihesilverextractedfromthemine.  Tbiswouldimplythatttietotal  yield  had 
been  $8,000,000  }>Tevloas  to  1805,  in  which  year  the  cbmch  was  finished.  In  1830  100  men 
were  drowned  in  it,  and  most  of  the  time  since  then  it  has  been  lying  idle. 


Most  of  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  in  a  basin  which  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  eleva- 
tion is  high,  the  climate  dry.  Ibe  earth  rocky  and  bare,  and  the  few  streams  are  lost  in  lakes 
or  Ewamps  which  have  no  outbts.  Some  of  llie  mines,  however,  are  ou  the  western  slope  of 
'  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  others  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Ornnde.  The  principal  mining  districts 
are  those  of  Porral,  Santa  £ulalia,Morclos.  Jesus  Maris,  Guadalupe,  Calvo,and  Batapolis. 

Parral  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  its  ores  are  abundant  but  poor.  The 
lodes  have  rocky  crests  which  project  considerably  above  the  low  hiils  of  the  region.  Water 
is  scarce  at  the  surface,  and  the  mines  are  in  a  bad  condition,  baviog  been  long  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  fall  is. 

Betapoils  has  a  multitude  of  very  rich  lodes.  The  Carmen  yielded  a  lump  of  native  silver 
weighing  4S5  pounds.  There  was  so  mnch  native  silver  in  the  ores  of  the  Pastiaua  mine 
that  the  drill-bars  of  the  miners  were  provided  with  sharp  chisels  at  one  end  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  the  metal. 

Buen  Suceso  was  another  mine  in  which  pure  silver  was  found  in  large  quantities.  It  was 
discovered  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  across  the  river  (the  Fuerte)  and  fonnd  the  ciear  motiil 
on  the  bank,  where  it  b.id  been  laid  bare  by  the  water.  He  denounced  the  mine,  and  took 
out  mncU  silver,  but  after  getting  down  three  yards  the  ivater  became  so  troublesome  that 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  the  mine  was  not  worked  while  Word  was  in  Mexico,  nor  do  we 
find  any  mention  of  it  in  later  books. 

The  mines  of  Morelos  were  discovered  in  ISSfi,  and  yielded  $2(0,000  in  two  months.  Jesus 
Maria,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  and  nearly  east  of  Guaymas,  was  discovered  in 
JSSa,  and  yielded  extremely  rich  ore — so  rich  that  it  was  packed  toFarrai,  nearly  400  miles 
distant,  to  be  reduced.  Refugio  was  discovered  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  i 
yielded  about  half  a  million  annually  for  four  or  five  years. 

About  15  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Chihnahua  is  the  district  of  Snnta  Eulalia,  wbich 
produced  about  glOO,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  From  1705  lo  1737  the 
uveroj^  annual  yield  was  $1,748,743.  In  1791  there  were  in  the  distj^ct  6,000  inhabitants, 
73  amalgamating  establishments,  and  180  smelting  furnaces.  About  IT95  the  district  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  tlio  incursions  of  the  Apaches  and  Comanches,  and  the  mines 
remained  in  their  abandoned  condition,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  might 
be  worked  with  great  profit,  if  tbe  laborers  &aS  property  could  be  protected  against  the  say- 
ages.  Just  before  the  district  was  abandoned  a  rich  deposit  found  in  one  of  the  mines  bad 
btcn  ivorked  out,  having  lasted  nine  years,  in  which  time  it  yielded  so  much  that  a  tas  of 
one  real  per  mare  (about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.)  sufficed  to  build  the  cathedral  of  Chi- 
iiuabua  and  establish  for  it  a  reserve  fund  of  |10,000.  We  cannot  estimale  the  total  yield 
of  the  bonanza  at  less  than  51,000, ODO. 

DURANGO. 

Durargo  is  very  rich  in  silver,  but  its  wealth  was  not  known  until  just  before  the  levolu- 
tion,  and  there  has  been  cimpaiatively  little  exploraljon  since.  This  State,  like  Sonoi'a  and 
Cliiliuahua,  has  suffered  severely  from  Apache  incursions. 

Theciijof  Durango,  195milesiiotthwestof  Zacal«cas,  had  only  9,000  inhabitants  in  1783, 
but  in  that  year  Zambrano,  the  prest  miner  of  that  region,  discovered  the  mines  ofGuarisa- 
mey,  and  Durango  soon  trebled  in  population.  In  24  years  he  estracled  $30,000,000  from 
his  claims,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines  were  opened,  so  that  the  average  yield  of  the 
State  was  estimated  to  be  |5,O0O,OOO. 
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The  principal  mining  dialricls  are  Gaviianes,  Giiariaamey,  San  Demas,  Tumusula,  Canela.?, 
nnd  Sianori,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  Cttencame,  Otmnaseir,  and 
Mapimi  on  the  eastern.  These  eastern  districts  are  marked  by  the  nbnnctanee  of  lead ;  the 
western  by  the  abnadanco  of  gold.  The  iodo  at  Garilanes  is  40  fttet  thick  and  the  ore  quite 
rich,  but  it  is  stubborn  both  for  amalgamation  and  for  smelting.  Tbo  richest  district  is  Guari- 
samey,  and  the  roost  productive  mines  are  there — Arafia,  Cinco,  Senorea,  Bolanos,  Piramiile, 
Candelauia,  Dolores,  ami  Tapja.  The  Araiia  mine  was  romarhable  for  having  a  vault  (like 
that  in  Zavala  mine  at  Catorce)  filled  with  a  fine  dust,  a  large  part  of  which  was  native  gold 
and  silver. 

Ward  says  of  Damngo;  "The  Slate  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  none  of  which,  excepting 
Gnarisamey  and  San  Demas,  have  been  at  all  extensively  worked.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
mine  exceeding  100  varas  in  depth ;  for,  in  general,  the  use  of  even  the  simplest  machinery 
was  unknown  in  the  north,  and  a  malicati,  primitive  as  the  invention  ia,  would  have  excited 
almost  as  much  astonishment  as  a  steam  engine  itself.  The  mines  were  worked  as  long  as 
the  water  could  be  raised,  without  inconvenience,  by  two  or  three  tenatoris  (carriers)  with 
leather  buckets,  and  abandoned  when  the  discharge  of  this  duty  became  too  laborious.  Most 
of  the  principal  districts  may,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  virgin  ground,  and  there  are 
few  in  ivliloh  the  old  shafts  might  not  be  again  brought  into  activity  with  a  comparatively 
small  outlay."    (Ward,  II,  page  WJ.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


then  the  producUon  of  all  these  districts  has  decreased.  The  fame  of  Peru  for  mineral 
wealth  was  due  mainly,  for  a  long  period,  to  (he  Potosi  mines,  which  were  transferred  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  ITT8,  and  have  belonged  to  Bolivia  since  Spanish  America  became  independ- 
ent. Huantayaisin  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  immense 
masses  of  native  silver,  one  of  which,  found  in  1758,  weighed  800  pounds. 


The  town  of  Potosi  is  situated  J3,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  100  miles  from  the 
Pacific,  and  50  miles  east  of  (he  main  diviiJe  of  tho  Andes.  The  summit  of  the  Potosi  mouB- 
lains  is  15,981  ieet  high,  and  is  five  miles  from  the  town.  Tho  pcalt  is  conical,  with  sides 
that  rise  at  an  angle  of  45'^  to  the  horizon,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  bare  of  vegetation. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  this  mountain  that  a  poor  Indian,  named  Uiego  Hualca,  while  clam- 
bering after  a  wild  goat  in  the  antumn  of  1545,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub  lo  assist  him  up,  and 
it  pulled  out,  exposing  pure  silver  to  view.  A  brief  examination  proved  the  existence  of  a 
ridk  mine,  and  soon  Potosi  obtained  almost  as  much  celebrity  throughont  the  civilized  world 
as  did  California  300  years  later.  That  barren  and  bleak  mountain  contained  the  largest 
deposit  of  rich  silver  ore  ever  found  in  the  world,  and  it  has  produced  more  silver  than  any 
other  district.  The  totolproductionfrora]545  to  1603is  given  by  Humboldt' at81,15O,OO0,OOO. 
The  following  table,  snowing  tho  yield  in  variona  years,  indicates  the  gradual  changes  in 
production : 

1549 $1,549,000 

1550 2,000,000 

1590 7,500,000 

16W 5.000,000 

1680 3,000,000 

During  (he  first  five  years  large  masses  of  ore  were  found  yielding  |110,UOO  per  ton;  in 
1574  tho  first-class  ore  was  woith  $1,400  per  ton;  in  1607  the  yield  was  about  glS  per  ton; 
and  in  1790  they  got  very  little  ore  that  produced  more  than  ( IG  to  the  ton.  The  last  quarter 
of  the  XVIth  century  was  tho  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Potosi,  whicli  bad 
then  a  population  of  130,000  souls.  The  men  were  nearly  all  Indians,  who  were  compelled 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  the  8,285,000t  red  men  who 
died  in  the  mines  were  sacrificed  to  get  out  the  treasures  that  astonished  the  world  during 
two  centuries  after  the  discovery  mtde  by  Diego  Hualca.  This  imposing  city,  the  largest 
that  has  ever  existed  so  high  above  the  sea,  ceeded  great  supplies,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  at  vast  expense.  For  tho  parpose  of  getting  water  39  artificial  lakes  were  made  by 
building  dams  across  ravines  and  valleys  in  the  mountain  side.  The  silver  was  carried  by 
ox-carls,  by  way  of  Tucnman,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not  unfrequently  100  of  these  carts, 
-  Chapter  XI,  Tolnme  UI,  p.  249.    TUe  Binoimti  eoUected  for  Its  kinB'n  fltli,  year  by  year,  IVom  1556  lo 


1720 $1,300,000 

1745 1,850,000 

1785 3,600,000 

1830 1625,000 
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henvlly  luiJeii,  were  seen  in  a  frah 
having-  its  outlet  at  the  same  plac 
for  silver. 

For  3(1  years  after  the  discovery  of  Potosi  the  silyer  waa  oblaioed  exc.lUEively  by  smeltiiig 
in  porlablo  furnaces  mticie  of  clay,  m  Ihe  form  of  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  number  of  botes 
for  the  admisBlon  of  air.  Silver  ore,  galena,  and  charcoal  were  put  in  in  alternate  Inyws, 
and  Ihp  (ierco  winds  nbich  blow  on  the  mountain  eide  fumisbed  a  sufficient  blast,  and  srnne- 
tiines  even  too  Btrong,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  tho  furnaces  to  a  sbeltered  place. 
The  uiised  lead  and  silver  were  afler«'ards  melted  agam  with  a  blast  made  by  adozen  Indians 
blowing  with  their  moutbs  tbroiipb  copper  tubes  two  yards  long ;  and  tbus  the  baser  metal 
was  buraed  off.  At  one  time  6,0(J0  of  these  furnaces  could  bn  seen  burninft  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  galeoa  waa  found  in  the  Little  Potosi  mountain.  At  the  end  of  the  XVlth  century 
ICj.COO  slaves  and  Bs  many  llamas,  and  as  many  morn  mules,  were  employed  in  the  labors  of 
tte  mines  and  reduction  works. 

avu. 

CbanaTcello,  the  richest  mining  district  of  Cbili,  and  at  present  the  most  prosperous  and 
promising  of  all  in  South  America,  is  sitnatcd  in  latitude  -2}°  30',  50  miles  southeastward 
from  Oopiapo.  It  is  50  miles  from  tho  ocean  and  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
lowest  mines.  Tho  most  productive  deposit  of  silver  has  been  found  within  an  area  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  a  mile  wide,  in  a  cream-colored  hill,  all  the  adjacent  bills  being  dark. 
It  is  situated  on  tbe  edge  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  there  is  very  little  vegetation,  and 
sometimes  no  rain  for  a  year.  The  nearest  water— at  least  the  most  convenient  of  access — 
is  10  miles  olF,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  mines  at  ]C  gallons  for  $1,  but  it  is  fit  only  for  brutes, 
nnd  the  water  for  the  man  is  brougiit  further,  and  paid  for  at  a  higher  price. 

The  first  mine  of  Cbaoarcello  was  discovered  on  the  JStb  of  May,  1832,  by  a  muleteer 
named  Juan  Godoi,  who,  ivhile  oat  bunting,  got  tired  of  chasing  a  guanaco  and  sat  down 
on  a  stono  to  rest.  Happening  to  examine  tho  rocli,  be  saw  that  it  was  re^  rich  silver  ore, 
and  he  managed  to  break  off  enough  to  loa<I  his  two  donkeys,  with  which  he  went  to  Copi- 
apo,  where  he  asked  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  Juan  Callejas,  his  friend  and  an  old  miner. 
They  obtained  a  title  to  the  mine,  and  Callejas,  iu  recognition  of  many  favors,  transferred 
bis  share  (oue-third)  to  Don  Miguel  Oallo,  who  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Chili. 
The  mine  proved  very  productive,  and  Godoi,  who  had  been  a  very  reputable  muleteer, 
became  a  low  debauchee.  He  spent  all  bis  immonso  wealth,  and  was  reduc»l  to  beggary. 
He  had  not  even  a  donkey.  Gallo  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  a  little  mine,  which  be 
sold  lbrgl4,O0U,  and  on  that  sum  tbe  discoverer  of  Cbanarceflo  lived  in  moderation  and  quiet. 

A  mine  called  Bolados  was  richer  than  tho  pioneer  cl^m,  to  which  it  was  very  near.  It 
yielded  8a,000,000  to  four  owners,  and.  tbougli  all  were  married  and  Lad  children,  not  one 
of  fbem  lelt  a  cent  to  bia  beirs.  All  had  wasted  their  money  in  riotous  living.  The  largest 
piece  of  native  silver  on  record  was  found  in  this  mine ;  it  weighed  G,000  pounds,  and  was 
worth  §  1 50,000.  One  lump  of  it  cut  out  with  chisels— for  it  could  not  be  drilled  foe  blasting — 
weighed  a  ton  and  a  I«llf. 

In  li^U  there  were  1,750  miners  in  tho  Chanarcello  district,  two-thirds  of  them  Chilenos, 
nnd  the  remainder  foreigners,  mostly  from  other  Spanish  American  States.  The  barreleros 
or  miners  who  break  down  tho  ore,  received  $25  per  month  and  '«J0  oviocea  of  bread,  a  pound 
of  boiled  beans,  six  ounces  of  wbeat,  and  S4  figs  daily,  tho  I'ood  being  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  an  average  family.  Tbe  apires,  or  men  who  carry  tbe  ore  upon  their  backs  to 
tho  surlace,  tho  usual  load  being  from  '250  to  375  pounds,  receive  @IS  per  month  and  the 

At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  tho  ore  is  broken  with  hammers  intopiecesof  half  a  cubic  inch 
and  assorted.  Everything  that  will  not  yield  at  tbe  rate  of  S50  per  ton  was  thrown  to  one 
side  as  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  worlting.  and  of  this  rejected  material  theie  were  piles  at 
ChaCarcello,  in  ]8j0,  estimated  to  contain  $^0,000,000  of  silver. 

Tbe  pulverization  is  effected  in  arrastras,  and  the  amalgamation  in  wooden  tubs  with  iron 
bottonis.  The  stirring  is  done  by  four  crooked  iron  arms  fastened  to  a  vertical  shaft  which 
revolves  in  the  centre  of  tbe  tub.  There  is  no  niuUer  or  grinding  of  (ho  ore  in  tbe  tub. 
The  process  requires  six  or  eight  hours. 

In  1«50  thcro  were  in  the  province  of  Atacaaia  75  producdve  silver  mines,  198  unpro- 
ductive, and  2,9li  persons  employed.  The  amount  of  ore  extractedwas  15,396,990  pounds, 
of  whicU  10,4li0,lp00  were  ciedited  to  Chanarcello  and  3,000,000  to  Trea  Puntas. 

At  Chauarcollo  thcro  were  18  productive  mines  and  97  that  had  been  opened  and  bad  not 
paid  expenses.  Tho  total  yield  of  the  10,480,000  pounds  of  oroobtained  at  Chanarcello  was 
¥jJ,700,000,  of  which  $2,100,000  waa  net  profit.' 

Itwonldapp«Br  from  this  statement  that  the  ores  extracted  yield  on  average  more  than 
Sj,(;0O  per  ton.  The  total  yield  of  the  Chanarcello  district  from  1812  to  m60  is  estimated  a 
580,000,000.  The  value  ot  the  silver  exported  from  Chili  was  $59,931  iniSSO;  $-0l,406in 
J835;  Sl,381,030inJ845;  $3,355,045  in  1850. 

Tbe  Trea  Puntas  mines  were  discovered  in  1849,  and  are  7,000  feet  above  tbe  seu..  Water 
-  V.  S.  Karul  Astrouoiulcul  Expeditiou,  vol.  1,  p.  SS3. 
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costs  there  six  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  country  is  still  more  desolate  than  about  Chafiiir- 

The  hill  of  Chanarceilo  is  composed  of  re(!nlor  Etrfita,  nearly  horizontal,  of  rocks  partly 
pnltareous,  and  partly  argillaceous.  In  tbe  deepest  workiEgs  there  are  porphyries  and  somo 
dolomites.    The  ores  are  chiefly  chlorides  and  bromides  either  soparale  or  mixed. 

Cervo  Blanco,  30  miles  east-sontheast  of  Cbaiiarcello,  bas  a  number  of  lodes  which  were 
rich  in  silver  near  Ihe  surface,  but  in  the  lower  depths  thoy  yield  little  save  copper,  of  which 
the  ore  has  a  large  perceutage. 

Cairiio,  in  latitude  36°  45',  has  some  rich  silver  lodes  and  one  of  gold.  Eight  miles  south- 
east of  Carriso  isAgua  Anlarga,a  hill  resembling  Bolaco,  at  ChuiiarccUo,  with  as  many 
iigenlifi-rouii  lodes,  but  cot  so  rich.  Most  of  them  are  now  abandoned.  A  inilo  l^rom  Agua 
Amargi  are  the  mines  of  Tubus,  ivhicb  yielded  11400,000  of  native  and  ruby  BJIver  near  the 
surfece 

BRAZIL. 

The  placers  of  Brazil,  the  ricbest  known  to  modem  times  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
tbis  century,  are  found  over  tin  area  300  miles  wide,  from  north  to  south  between  parallels 
IT  and  '23  of  south  latitade,  in  tbe  mountains  winch  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Airazou 
and  the  La  Plata,  and  800  miles  lon^,  extending  from  the  western  honndary  of  Braaii  nearly 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  rocks  are  granite  in  the  higher  peaks,  with  micaceous  schists  and  slates 
lower  doivD,  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  Itacolumite  isfound  extensively,  aoJ 
diamonds,  which  are  seldom  found  near  it,  are  abundant  in  Brazil,  which  has  fumiiheiimore 
of  those  preeious  stones  than  all  the  other  diamond  mines  in  modem  times.  These  ore, 
indeed,  the  only  diamond  mines  of  any  not«  in  Christendom.  Very  little  is  done  in  them 
noir.  The  gold  vvas  discovered  at  Minas  Geraes  in  1  G!K),  and  sooa  attracted  a  cousiderable 
population.  The  gold  deposits  of  Jacoabinaand  of  Hio  do  Carmowere  opened  m  1700,  and 
those  of  Mate  Grosso  iu  1734.  From  1753  to  17G1  tbe  production  was  largest,  and  there 
were  then  80,<XI0  miners  employed.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  the  production  was 
$-^0,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  I'ecurd  that  the  20  per  cent,  tax  on  the  gross  product,  or  the 
king's  fifth  as  it  was  called,  for  tbe  district  of  Mmas  Geraes  was  8*<KM),000  for  I7r.3.  In 
1725,  when  (be  yield  was  considerably  less  than  it  became  a  quarter  of  a  ceatary  later, 
there  were  100,000  slaves  at  work,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  took  out  an  eig-hth  of  ii 


$00,000,000  annually,  we  must  infer  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  employed  in  other  pnr- 
Buits,  and  that  many  of  the  slave  miners  did  not  malie  their  eighth  of  au  ounce  per  day. 
The  largest  Brazilian  nugget  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  weighed  13  pounds  and  sold  for 
about  #,600.  Aflor]77o  the  yield  declined  rapidly.  In  1812  the  production  was  about 
84,000,000,  and  in  1822  $700,000,  and  now  it  probably  does  not  exceed  S50(i,000.  The  total 
vield  of  the  Brazilian  gold  mines  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  till  IW.i  was  estimaicd  by 
Humboldt  at  S^'),500,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  production  since  1803  at  $70,tlU0,OUO, 
making  the  total  contribution  of  gold  by  Brazil  $9-^5,500,000  in  a  period  of  SGd  years :  less 
than  California  has  furnished  in  SO  years.  So  far  Brazil  has  only  two  quarln  mines,  the  St. 
John  and  the  Gongo  Soco,  Tbe  latter  yielded  33,000  pounds  of  gold  from  18^0  to  I843.+ 
Of  the  St.  John,  Whitneyt  says  -.  "  The  mine  of  St,  John  del  Eey  is  the  moat  remarkable 
gold  quartz  mine  in  the  world,  having  been  worked  for  a  longer  time  and  having  produced 
more  gold  tlian  any  other.  The  working  was  commenced  about  1725,  and  alier  nearly  a 
hundred  veara  of  success  was  abandoned,  and  in  1834  the  working  was  resumed,  and  from 
1938  to  1852  the  mine  pwd  a  profit  of  gl,500,000.  The  amount  of  rock  reduced  was  34,000 
tons  in  1846,  and  82,000  in  1852,  the  increase  being  giadual.  The  profit  varied  from  $2  to  $:! 
per  ton.  The  rock  contained  about  .004  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  crusbing  was  done  with  1  Id 
stamps.  The  mine  is  owned  by  a  company  which  had  1,000  slaves  and  employed  30  Euro- 
pean overseers,  mechanics,  &c.     One  of  Ibe  mines  was  1,200  feet  deep." 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

BEITISH  COLUMlilA. 

The  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  are  in  tbe  basins  of  the  Fraser  and  Colnmbia  rivers. 

Tbe  chief  mining  district  is  Caiiboo,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  fork  of  Quesnolle 
river,  100  miles  above  the  month  of  that  stream,  in  laiititde  53°,  and  100  miles  from  the 
ocean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains  8,000  or  10,000  feet  high.  The 
winters  are  very  severe,  and  they  lost  from  October  to  June,  duringwhieh  period  the  country 
is  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  In  July  and  'Angust  tbe  streams  are  at  flood  height.  Tho 
gold  is  found  at  a  depth  varying  from  12  to  100  feet  from  the  surface  in  the  beds  and  banks 
of  creeks,  some  of  which  mn  through  swamps.  The  auriferous  deport  is  very  rich,  and  it*  it 
were  in  a  genial  clime  and  favorably  situated,  the  yield  per  day  would  rival  if  not  surpass 
anything  ever  found  in  California,  but  the  (fteat  cost  of  all  supplies,  Ibe  necessity  of  lying 
idle  a  large  p.irt  of  tbe  year,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  claims,  prevent  it  from  l>eing 
•malory  of  BrasU,  dbnpler  XXXVI.  t  Cillvert,  p.  B31.  J  MctoUlc  Wenllh,  p.  Ul. 
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an  attractive  place  for  miners.    Claims  that  have  been  well  opened  have,  in  many  instances, 

J  aid  for  a  few  weeks  or  month  8500  per  day  to  the  man.  One  claim  B5  by  80  feet  yielded 
105,000.  The  gold  on  Antler  creek  is  S30  fme;  on  Lowhee  creek  930.  Tbe  metal  is  fomid 
in  coarseroughlmnpa,  wbich  look  aa  though  they  had  not  moved  fer  from  their  roeky  sonrce. 
gome  auriferoue  quartz  lodes  have  been  diacovcred,  but  little  has  been  done  in  qnartz  mining. 
The  gold  in  Ihe  basin  of  the  Columbia  ia  fonnd  in  the  beds,  bare,  and  banks  of  creeks, 
between  parallels  49°  and  51'.  The  diggings  are  mostly  shallow,  and  not  rich,  although,  aa 
they  cover  a  considerable  estent  of  country,  they  may  in  the  conrse  of  a,  few  years  produce 
more  gold  than  Cariboo. 
The  following  table  shows  Che  amount  of  gold  shipped  from  Victoria  io  San  Francisco  : 


Year. 

Am'tEbipped. 

y™. 

Am-t«h]pped. 

ISbO 

1337,765 
l!  653^621 

18B7(9moDt]ia) 

^935,173 

i;  fin  311 
1,100,58a 

The  colony  of  Victoria  in  Australia  did  n 


Year. 

O.U.. 

V.IU.. 

ear. 

OunccB. 

V.-due. 

iej7 
1858 

145,147 
2,734,833 
Sl60>31 
^393^  W5 
S,  793, 065 

;E580,5e7 
ijft^ 

ii;o^ii3 

10,113,753 

1859 
1860 

1863 

1866 

"aeOC76 
0,156  661 

lis 

1480.^7 

IBs 

5,938,948 

We  have  no  plain  description  of  the  character  of  the  quartz  lodes  and  placers  of  Victoria, 
bat  lliej,  especially  the  latter,  differ  from  those  of  Calitomia.  Water  is  far  less  abnnclaiit  j 
ditches  are  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  costly ;  hydraulic  claims,  tunnel  claims,  and  sluices  are 
rarer;  shaft  claims  arc  far  more  numeroos;  the  cbaracter  of  the  leads  appear  to  be  less  dis- 
liact ;  tbe  gold  is  generally  coarser  in  size  and  finer  in  quality,  and  the  gold-bearing  strata 
seem  to  be  richer.  There  are  few  placer  claims  in  California  that  would  pay  for  hoisting 
dirt  1(10  feet  through  sballs,  and  washing  in  puddling  boxes,  as  is  doue  in  many  Australian 
d^ma.  We  see  no  mention  in  Victoria  books  or  newspapers  of  ancient  rivers,  which  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  placer  mining  of  Calitbrnia, 

Someoflhe      -  •■--■■^--'   •-- Tr-...,_  

from  Westgorl 


Danuol  lotx>r,  but  aa<\ee  appliauc 

)  been  loreeljlntnjducod,  audit  ia  the  great 

11 — 1,1  — -ii]]gT,.o[i(L    Thk  nmcliliie  iiiBidl7  Bnpplaated  ttuTorigini 


force  M  the  puddling 
pplAjLted  the  odglnal 

, , . — — h  upon  n  giant  scale.    Tlio  miner  could  readilj  apprcbeml  that  if 

oidinaiy  wastungtuboftliTeeorftmifMtindlianctGTConld  be  made  to  yield  an  ounoeof  gold  per  dof. 


leadi^  apprcbeml  that  if 

- „ an  ounoeof  gold  per  day, 

•ied,  yield  pnmartlonatelr  more.    Tbe  cradlo  oinmgement  vaa 


one  of  BB  many  ;arda 

adapted  t«  t^  gmvel ;  irliile  tlie  tub  MBi  suited  to  the  puddling  of  the"  Snor  debris,  mob  an  pipe  clay  df  dirt 
beds,  n-hicli  irero  much  more  freqneat  to  the  miner  th^  pure  gravel.  Fuddling  by  wholesale  was  tbeieiare 
a  sal^ect  of  early  nttention. 


At  the  end  of  1S66,  there  were  70,804  men  engaged  in  mining,  a  decrease  ol  nearly  10,000 
within  a  year,  of  27,000  since  I8C3,  aud  of  54,000  since  1859;  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  miners  were  £1  1  Is.,  or  about  |7  75  each,  and  in  1852  (hey  were  $23  40. 

The  machinery  employed  in  quartz  mining  consisted  of  532  steam  engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,079  horse-power;  63  \valer  and  horse-power  crushing  machines ;  55  water  wheels ; 
210  whims  and  pulleys ;  C  derricks,  and  74  whips. 

The  machinei7  employed  in  alluvial  roiniag  consisted  of  451  steam  engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate  of  9,338  hotse-poner ;  3,709  horse-puddiiog  machines i  400  whims  and  pulleys;  110 
whips;  621  sluices  and  toms;  159  water  wheels;  30  hydraulic  boxes;  179  pumps;  5,635 
sluice  boxes,  and  3  boring  machines. 
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WEST   OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


The  total  fistLmaled  viilae  of  the  machinery  employed  ii 
claims  themselves  $43,000,000. 

Tliolengthoflheminingjaces,  oraa  we  coll  them  " ditches," nt  the  end  of  1861  was  1,747 
miles,  and  the  approsiaiatB  cost  $941,655,  or  $539  per  mile.  In  the  Stanley  sub-disttict,  the 
races  cost  more  l£an  $3,000  per  mile,  the  high  average  being  caused  partly  by  14,383  yards 
of  tunnelling. 

Tho  poorest  gold  was  743  fine,  and  sold  for  £3  3s.  per  ounce,  and  the  richest  was  OIK 
fine,  and  sold  for  £4  2s.  per  ounce.    The  mean  fineness  was  854. 

About  one-third  of  the  gold  comes  from  quartz,  and  one-thiid  from  alluvial  mines. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  quartz  lodes  proved  to  bo  auriferous  is  1 ,700,  and  tie  area  of 
anriferous  alluvial  and  quartz  ground  worked  upon  is  893  square  miles. 

In  1864,  843,515  tons  of  quartz  yielded  433,981  ounces,  oi  $9  54  per  ton  of  2,S40  ponnda. 
This  is  the  only  quartz  of  which  returns  were  ohtiunedi  though  it  is  known  that  more  was 
crashed ;  how  much  more  is  not  shown  in  the  reports. 

The  population  at  llie  end  of  1865  was  410,000,  the  number  of  sheep  11,000,000,  neat  cattle 
2,000,000 ;  the  deposits  in  savings  and  other  banks  £6,668,060. 

The  exports  of  wool  in  1865  were  30,000,000  pounds,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  378,000  ; 
the  yield  of  wheat  nine  bushels  per  acre  on  the  average,  an  avcrageyield  of  33  bushels  of  maize 
per  acre ;  tho  production  of  coal  585,000  tone,  and  tho  importation  of  wheat  and  fiour  above 
exports  £585,000  in  value.  The  number  of  miners'  licenses  issued  in  that  yearwcre  15,458, 
and  assuming  that  this  £gure  represents  the  number  of  miners,  tJie  average  yield  of  the  mines 
per  man  for  the  year  was  £75.'  The  wages  of  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters  vary 
trom  $1  75  to  $2  50  per  day  ir 


s  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
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The  gold  yield  in  this  colony  decreased  for  three  years  after  1852,  anil  then  increased 
rapidly  for  seven  years,  and  again  began  to  decline.  The  decrease  since  1863  is  attributed  by 
one  of  the  Sydney  news  papers  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinamen  from  the  mines,  and  that  policy 
has  no  doubt  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  prodactioa. 


The  mines  cf  Kew  Zealand  weve  opened  in  1858,  and  produced  but  little  for  three  years, 
and  then  rose  rapidly  in  importance.  The  manifested  exported  was  J87,6i*5  ounces  in  1861, 
and  1!39,733  ounces  in  J862.  The  amount  of  New  Zealand  shipped  to  England  by  way  of 
Melbourne  was  284,113  ounces  in  1863;  311,767  ounces  in  lb64;  216,04fi  ounces  in  1865, 
and  407,304  ounces  in  1866.  The  total  eiportation  of  1865  was  reported  to  be  £2,226,474, 
equivalent  to  about  ?l], 000, 000. 

Westuarth's  Estimates. — Westgarth  makes  the  following  estimates  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  Australariau  gold  fields,  from  1851  to  tho  end  of  1863 ; 


Y..r. 

Vi^to™ 

''wir'" 

Newze^a. 

$3,000,  COO 
es,  coo,  000 

4B,00!I,000 
57,000.000 

ssz 

5S:aS 

4;^  000, 000 

39,500,000 
34,5a>,0D0 
32,000,000 
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III 

lis 

12,000,000 
8,500,000 

}300D0O 

4,000,000 

534,000,000 

73,000.000 

'     ' 

Ago,  JaniMrj  4, 1307. 
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EESOTJECES   OF    STATES   AND   TEERIT0EIE8 
RUSSIAN  POSSESaiOSS. 


Sit>pri)i  ranlis  thir3  amoDg  gold-produeicf;  countries,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  discovery  of  tbe  Californian  mines,  ranked  first.  Tho  gold  mining  of  the  Russian  empire 
began  in  plucers  at  Jefealerintiurg  in  174yj  in  1753  quartz  mines  were  opened  at  Berezov  i 


n  I iJi^O  the  placers  on  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  Altai  were  opened,  andin1B38  tboseof  eii 
iiberia.    The  production  was  small  for  a  long  time,  averaging  only  about  833,000  annaaiiy 
of  placer  gold  from  18i4  lo  1820;  bat  after  the  lutler  year  it  increased  with  groat  rapidity. 


ftverugiDff  $J,C6S,90O  in  the  npxt  deceuuiuai,  and  J:!,«60,000  in  the  JO  years  from  1830  tc 
]S40,niid  S<3.SOO,000  for  the  next  decennium.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  quartz  gold,  which 
from  ]752  to  1850,  amounted  to  $38,000,000.  The  yield  in  I85;i  was  estimated  by  Whitney 
at  64,000  pounds  troy,  or  about  $14,500,000.  In  1862  the  production  was  reported  to  he 
about  $10,000,000. 

As  u  gold-prod itcing  country,  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States,  and  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  the  piesent  annual  yield  being  abont  $15,000,000.  The  mines  aro  all  in  Siberia, 
in  the  oi^terii  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  on  the  norlhern  slope  of  the  Altai  mountains.  The 
former  chain  runs  with  the  meridian  from  latitude  45'-'  to  67°,  and  is  auriferous  for  most  of 
its  lengib,  but  its  chief  wealth  is  on  the  Siberian  side. 

The  Altai  chain  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator,  about  latitude  50°,  and  the  auri- 
fero:is  rirer  beds  and  hilis  e^itend  f^  far  as  G0°,  or  even  further.  The  Altiu  reminds  ns  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  botb  chains  separate  liigh  and  desert  table  lands  from  districts  with  rich 
soil  and  abundant  Etreams ;  and  the  side  nhicb  has  the  streams  abounds  in  gold,  while  silver 
is  found  ou  tlia  other  side.* 

Ihe  climate  of  Siberia  is  very  severe,  and  in  moslof  tfao  placer  districts  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  cold  of  winter  penetrating  much  deeper, 
and  the  thawing  influence  of  summer  only  reaching  to  that  depth.  Washing  is  only  possible 
between  May  and  September,  so  that  half  the  year  is  lost  for  mining  purposes.  Tho  mines 
are  owned  l>y  the  government  or  by  wealthy  proprieWrs,  and  the  laborers  are  ignorant  and 

Eoor  men,  who  bring  nidtber  intelligence  nor  zeal  to  their  md.  Each  laborer  receives  from 
is  employer  a  certuin  ration  of  meal,  and  his  money  wages  amount  to  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  a  year,  or  something  like  half  an  ounce  of  silver  per  month — 50  or  60  cente  a. 
month  .t 

The  methods  of  placer  working  are  not  described  fully  in  any  of  the  authors  whose 
books  arc  accessible  in  this  cotintry ;  hut  it  seems  evident  that  tho  amount  of  earth  washed 
is  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers,  than  In  the  Anglo-Saion 
mines.  It  is  said  that  Calilornian  modes  of  washing  have  been  introduced  to  a  limited 
esteiit  in  a  few  of  the  districts ;  but  wo  have  no  account  of  largo  ditches,  of  deep  hydraulic 
claims,  of  ancient  river  beds,  or  of  various  other  interesting  facta  which  mark  mining  in 
California.  And  yet  the  number  of  miners  in  Siberia  is  reported  to  be  only  40,000,  ana  if 
they  can  obtain  $16,000,000  in  six  months  they  make  a  very  fair  average  production,  much 
larger  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  cash  wages  of  JilO  or  $13  per  year.  According 
to  Alkinsonl:  the  pay  dirt  at  Tagilsk  contains  one  ounce  of  goldin  60,000  of  each,  or  $8 
in  a  ton.  Duport}  says  the  richness  in  1821)  was  two  ounces  in  100,000.  In  CalifiimJa 
$1  to  the  ton  of  earth  in  a  hydraulic  claim  is  considered  rich,  end  many  mines  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  50  cents  to  the  ton  are  worked  with  large  profit.  It  is  di£Bcult,  however, 
to  make  comparisons  between  California  .ind  Siberia  in  the  absence  of  precise  informaljoa 
in  regard  to  the  mines  of  the  latter  country.  There  are  many  places  in  California  in  which 
the  jiay  diit  has  yielded  moro  than  $50  to  the  ton  of  pay  dirt,  and  in  some  claims  where  the 
auril'arous  deposit  was  very  shallow,  or  where  it  could  only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts  or 
long  tunnels,  or  where  water  was  very  scarce,  it  could  not  he  worked  profitably  for  loss  than 
$!J5.  One  very  serious  drawback  lo  mining  in  Siberia  is  the  tact  that  Ihe  government 
levies  a  tes  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  gross  yield  of  all  mines,  and  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  on  alt 
which  yield  more  than  $400,000  annually.|| 

As  to  the  modes  of  quartz  mining,Ermau  says : 

Th?  OTO  eoUectcd  ia  poured  into  long  trongbg  wbero  water  is  adcled  aucl  it  is  bQntea  with  casMron 
stampi^Te.  Tlic  current  of  nater  which  continm^  flaws  on  It  thnmgh  Japos,  canies  off  the  fino  foviet 
oTor  tlic  wnshlng  boaehos  whkta  ore  lulil  ll£e  sUghtir  Inclined  tenacca  niiacr  tho  tron^,  while  man;  of 
the  boavier  gmios  of  gold  fidl  into  tho  fnterB^ooa  of  the  double  iron  bottom  of  the  atampmg  bnn^  and  are 
collcctca  from  timo  to  tbnc.  As  is  usnol  with  poor  snnd,  ic  is  often  mked  apwards  on  tlie  beaoEes  wiUi  a 
woadon  rako.  Ores  which,  as  horo  yield  oro  about  one  fett  lu  64,000  of  thdr  wdgbt  of  metal,  give  not 
mure  tbOD  one  port  in  l,D0U,OUa  to  the  flisb  BlToinlng.  TheTlobcBtpertof  thoprodnotwhidi  THt  apou  the 
nrpcr  bcnchos  la  wdl  washoil  aeain  in  larEci  rcc^taclea.  as  tho  weight  pieienlB  Us  bcdng  oarrlea  off;  bat 
the  poorer  and  finer  part  Is  again  crpoaefT  to  tho  atmospicro  and  a  seociid  thne  washed  on  Utthi  tables  to 
whith  Uio  water  la  led  fhroogh  pipes  that  con  be  dinoted  npoa  anf  puinL  The  ban,  some  of  which  is 
rrom  the  wcni  of  the  stampers,  Is  removetl  from  tho  fine  deposit  bf  a  msgnet.  ThouKb  the  seperotion  of 
the  gold  baa  been  attempted  by  amolgamatioii,  cipcrlcuoe  has  proved  that  ooiefiil  vasUng  la  qatte  as  eSea- 


'  Tho  UiBl  monntains  are  notflblr  aurifcroua  on  the  coBtera  or  Siberian  sldo  onlV;  and  as  fiir  as  aorveys 
would  appear  that  one  flank  onl;  of  tho  Anstralion  water  aheds  exhibit  rich  aocumulaCioaa  of 


gold  debda,  bat  In  this  cflEe  It  la  tbo  western  or  int^ioi  eidc  of  the  range.   iGidvert.  p. 
f  Atkinson,  1'- na  ;  Pago  SOB.  J  Pago  303.  "       " 
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imd  the  matt^ols  i 


onntinuins  this  oponifioD  tliroiijh  the  n-intor;  t 
Eal  shirfls  iiuinui^  bdoTF  thorn  nre  proparcd  for  i 

)cil  in  to  tho  opbrtraont  tbrongh  a ' — 

ei  tho  tomporaturo  to  tlio  froozlug  yo 


ot  ill  a  few  .11 


The  gold  mines  of  Russia  were  opcnod  at  leltaterinbiirg,  on  Ibo  Ural  cliain,  in  174 
nad  in  1T5S  quartz  workings  tvero  commenced  at  I3erezav,but  Iho  Ural  placers  first  betaii 
iniportaat  in  1814.  The  placers  of  western  Siberia  were  opened  in  1K29  and  those  of  cii 
cm  Siberia  in  1838.    Tho  ;  e  d  s   epo   ed    as  folio  vs 

Placer  gold  from  1814  to  ISiO  1  Co  ponn  s     o 

Placer  gold  from  1820  to  13J0  J      0 

PJacor  gold  from  1830  to  1840  1      4 

Plttcor  goM  from  1840  o  1850  oo    J 

Quartz  gold  from  175    to  18dO  12a  570 


inpublished  report  of  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake, 
Irom  dttta  oblained  nt  the  Paris  Univt 
Exposition.    It  is  the  result  of  eileuded  investigation  of  the  most  recent  statistics  fiom 

Eatts  of  the  worlS,  and  althougli  not  yet  complete,  presents  approxiiDately,  in  roam]  n 
ers,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world.] 


I7ni  led  States 

Bciti.b  roE3ee^De,(eBltdiatcdfar  1867). 

Auslralta.JncliiaiiigNcw&iuthWalcii, 

ViMotin,  anaQneenalana 

New  Zealand,  (sstimsled  for  1667  ). 


10, 000,01 
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iee,AuBlria,Ssiony,  Spaln.ltBly, 
Great  Brilain,Ko™By  and  Sivcden. 

Borata  ood  IbeEast  Iadiei<,  Gblnn, 
J  B  paD ,  and  Oest'l  Asia,  (cuUraattdt) 

Africu,  (SBtliaaled} 
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EESOUECES   OF   STATES  AND  TEEEITOKIES 
APPENDIX. 


'  Depabthent  of  the  iNTEniOIi, 

Oeneral  Land  OJU:e,  January  14, 1887. 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  will  bo  ftinnaaio  net  of  Congree3,approTfltl  26th  Jiilj-,1866,  "  grantinE  the  right 
of  way  to  dit^ihimdcBiuil  owners  oyer  tho  public  londB,  and  iwotlier  purposes. 

B;  1^  first  seetlon  of  tMs  set  all  tlio  ndnerol  lands  or  tho  Ui^d  Statea,  Hmroyed  and  nnsnrrejeil,  ore 
laid  open  to  "  all  cldzBnB  of  the  United  Stotea,  and  to  those  who  haie  dedoied  tlicir  inUmtiou  t«  bccomo 
BQebi  ai^cct  to  atatntory  re^nlationB."  and  bIho  "to  tho  local  euetoms  or  inJee  of  loinors  ia  the  sevFrol 
minthe  dbtriots  not  in  confliijt  with  toe  laws  of  tba  ITiiilod  States." 

It  t£erofbi'e  bocomes  foor  duty,  in  fimjrid,  to  aeqnalnt  yonrselreB  with  Uie  local  mioiag  cmatoms  and 
usages  In  the  district  in  which  Ton  mi^  be  asliodnpon  to  do  those  oSdalaota  wbldi  are  reanlred  by  law, 
whether  tbn  some  ere  reduced  to  anlhentio  mitten  fOrm,  or  are  to  be  asoerto^iGd  1^  the  testimony  of  intel- 
ligent minors,  whioh  jdd  are  to  obtain  as  oecaBionnu^roqiilro  and Jiifili^,in  acting' nponindifidnnt  claims, 
a  poribct  record  whereof  le  to  be  carcfallf  taken  aad  preaerred  by  too  reglater  and  rccetTCi',  and  to  be 
aecompoMed  by  a  diagram  or  plot  fixing  the  out  boondaiaes  of  the  district  in  which  snob  cuatoma  and 

Tbe  aeeond  section  of  Uie  act  declares  that  "  whenever  an;  poraon  or  ossooiatioii  of  peraons  claim  a  rein 
or  lode  of  qnarta  or  other  rook  in  place,  boarine  gold,  ellyer,  einnahar,  or  copper,  honng  preriouBly  ooon- 
pied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  cnatoms  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  uistiict  ivliere  tlie 
same  is  ellnated,  and  bating  expcndea  In  netual  hibor  and  improvemonts  tbereon  an  amonat  of  not  leas 
•h— ■  one  thoosand  doUara,  and  m  regard  to  whoso  poaaesalon  there  ie  no  controversj  or  opposinff  chum,  it 


If  be  iiadol  for  aali  didmant,  or  assoeiation  of  deimanta,  to  fiio  ... 

gram  of  Uic  some,  so  extended  bUeraUy  or  otheraise,  as  to  conform  to  the  local 


nets,  and  to  onior  snch  tract  and  reoeifo  a  patinit  theroftir,  gTanUng  such  mino,  together  witli  the  risht 

foUon  snch  Tda  or  lode  ifith  Its  dips,  an^Jee,  and  Yodations,  to  onr  depth,  althongb  it  may  enter  the 

id  adjoining,  whioh  land  adjoining  Bhali  be  sold  snblect  to  this  condition. 

Wining  clalma  may  bo  entered  at  any  dlstriot  land  iMHee  in  the  United  States  nnder  Ihia  law  by  oni  pcr- 
eon,  or  association  or  parsons,  corporate  or  incorporalc.  In  making  tlie  entry,  bowercr,  snob  a  deacrlp^on 
of  the  tract  most  be  mod  as  will  indicate  tbe  Tdn  or  lode,  or  put  or  portion  thereof  chumed,  together  with 
a  diagram  lOprcsenting,  by  relterenoB  to  some  nntnml  or  artineial  monnmont,  the  position  and  locotloa  of 
the  claim  and  the  bonndailes  tbcieot  ao  &r  as  snoh  btnmdaries  can  be  ascBrtained. 


IVr(«.  In  an  eases  tho  nnraber  of  teBt  in  length  oldmcd  on  tho  yein  or  lodo  shOU  bo  sidled  In  tho  ooplica. 

— -._!.,  .f .1  ...1.1..X — "—-"ng^s  length  of  the  claim  Shan,  abo.  in  all  oc— -■■-—'•-'•"-'' — 

f  sneh  endllnea,  when  not  liied  by  agMcmem. ^ „ 

fay  the  local  onstoma  or  rolea  of  tho  minorB  of  the  district^  elall  6o  drawn  at  right  an^es  to 


Uon  ffled  ae  aibresald,  and  the  lines  nmiljng^a  length  of  the  claim  shall,  also,  in  all  eases  be  cibibited  i 


the  dlE^^m,  and  the  oonrso  or  direction  oi  sndt  endlbiea,  when  not  tiied  by  ^raement  with  the  a^oining 

or  ivparent  general  course  of  the  t< 
mittcd  to  lie  oceapicc 


Second.  Where,  Ire-  the  io«d  laws,  onatmnfl,  or  ridoa  of  miners  of  tho  dlstrlet,  no  snrfhee  oronnd  is  per- 
_..._ .  ._  ^ -..^  ,__  _.-_. .  .,. a.__  _.  .,._  __,_  ... ._.,_  ^^  ,^g  ^ijg  of  snehToin 


miaacoxtalned  and  the  kurol  extern  of  snch  rein  or  lodo  nnknown.  it  shall  be  snSeicnt,  aitsr 
giving  me  deacdption  and  diagram  aforoaaid,  to  state  the  flict  that  the  oxtimt  of  snoh  Tcin  or  lode  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  actual  measnrement,  bat  that  the  sold  rein  orhxlD  is  bonnded  on  each  aide  by  tho  walla  of 
the  same,  and  to  eatimato  the  amount  of  groond  contalnod  botweea  tbo  given  end  lines  and  the  nnascer- 
teined  walls  of  ^e  vein  or  lode ;  and  in  snch  caBo  tJie  potent  will  issne  fi^  aH  t^  land  contained  between 
aaoh  end  lines  and  side  walls,  with  the  right  to  foUow  snch  vein  or  lode,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  varia- 
tions, to  any  depth,  aitbondi  it  may  enter  the  land  adlolning :  Pmtii^id,  The  eaUmatou  qnaotity  shall  be 
eqnal  to  a  boriaoatal  phme,  fionnded  tiy  the  giren  end  nnes,  and  the  walla  on  tho  aides  of  snch  vein  or  lode. 
Third.  'Where,  br  the  local  laws,  ouEtmns  or  rules  of  miners  of  tho  district,  no  aur&co  ground  is  per- 
mitted to  be  oeoafoedibr  mining  pai^nsee,  except  the  BorRice  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walla  of  auoh  vein 
or  iode  are  ascertained  and  wellEoown,  snoh  wall  shidl  be  nmned  In  the  description,  and  marked  on  the 
"■  ■■         '"'■         f  such  claims. 

a  mice  of  mmcrs  of  the  district,  a  pven  guanCity  of  surbco 
r  milling  tbo  ore,  tho  afln^aaid  diagram  and  descnntion  in  the 
nucboflbo  f— '- ■■-"  "--  -" ■'  ■■ ■■  ■ ' — 


a  mice  of  mmcrs  of  the  distric 

„ -    -.  -  »-    r  mining  tbo  ore,  tho  afln^aaid  1     „.  

cntfy  sbali  eorniBpond  with  and  inclndc  so  much  of  the  snrfocc  as  shall  bo  allowed  by  snch  laws,  customs, 

ling  district  limiting  tho  amount  of  surfeoe  to  be  nscd 

r^ardcd  ns  eriSmce  of  a  custom  of  miners  unthorizljii!;  &b  same,  and  tlio  gronnd  so  oceupled  ani  used  in 
connection  with  the  vein  or  lode,  and  being  adjacent  hereto,  may  be  ineindod  within  the  entry  aforeardd, 
and  Uie  diugmm  ahaii  embrace  the  same  as  appurtemmt  to  the  latne. 

beyond  ■&» 


ant  or  (jnlmanta  desire  to  meindo  within  their  entry  and  dlagrom  ouy  surfooo  ground 
of  Uie  vtin.  It  shall  bo  necessary,  upon  filing  the  application,  to  nmuali  the  register  of 
I  proof  of  tbe  usage,  law,  or  custom  under  which  bo  or  they  claim  such  sorface  ground, 
ana  sncn  onuence  may  conust  ^tber  of  the  written  rules  of  the  minors  of  tho  district,  or  the  testimony  of 
two  crodible  witnesses  to  thennlform  onatom  or  the  actual  use  and  ooennationns  afinesoid,  wbieh  t«stunonr 
shall  bo  rcdacod  to  wrlUng  by  the  register  and  rooeiyer,  and  filed  in  the  renter's  office,  wUb  tbe  appli- 
cation, a  record  ihorcof  to  be  made  as  contemplated  nnder  Qio  first  head  in  the  Ibregoing. 

])y  the  third  section  of  tbo  act,  it  Is  reqnireathat  npon  tho  filing  of  the  diagram,  as  provided  in  the  second 
section,  and  pelting  tbe  same  in  a  consinanoaB  plaoe  on  the  elahn,  with  m^o  of  intention  to  apply  for  a 


patent,  the  remitter  shsll  pnbUsh.  a  nodoe  of  tbe  same  in  a  ncnspapra  nearest  the  location  of  said  cluij 
which  noUce  suaU  state  name  of  tho  claimant  name  of  mine,  names  of  adjoining  claimanta  on  each  end. - 
the  chdm,  tho  district  and  countiy  in  whicli  the  mine  ia  situated,  infinaniuff  the  pablio  that  wplication  liim 
reglBtci  also  to  poet  snch  notice  In  Ms  ofitoe  for  DlnetT  O^s. 
n  nave  been  filed,  and  satisflustory  proof  ahonld  bo  prodneed  that  tho 
d  In  the  mnnner  and  for  the  pcnod  stiDuiiited  in  tha  statute,  it  will 


Ljocnmodofi^Bpatont  mrsnme; 
Thereafter,  shonia  no  adyersB 

become  tho  duty  of  tho  surrejor  general,  upon  applioatioa  of  the  par^,  to  anrrej  the  premises,  ond  malto 
plat  ihereof,  Indorsed  with  his  approval,  designatii^  tho  number  and  descriptton  of  tho  looation,  the 
vulne  of  tho  kbor  and  Improiements,  and  the  character  of  the  vein  exposed.  As  i^immoty  lo  the  SDrrijy, 
However,  Iho  snrvcyor  general  must  estimate  the  expense  of  surveying,  platting,  and  aBoertaln  &om  tao 
re^tcrthec<^of  diepubhca^nof  noEice,thcamonntofallofwhichmnBtbedepoeilcdbyttieapplicojit  for 


ivGoogie 
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Eurvey  iritli  ony  ossistaat  United  States  treoaurer,  or  aeeignated  depoaltarr  in  fiivor  ot  tho  XSaiti-.i  Stntcs 
luiaaurer,  to  be  vasBeil  to  tho  credit  of  tlw  taai  created  I^  "Indlfidnal  depadtora  for  tlie  siirve}^  of  tlie 
pnlilio  lauda."  llnplioate  eeild&iatCB  of  aiu^  depOBita  mtM  be  filed  niUi  the  Bnirejor  ceneral  tor  Ciaus- 
nUaslon  to  tods  office,  as  in  the  eaee  of  dBpo^ts  Ibr  guTCTS  of  pnbUo  luub  under  Ilio  lUtli  eectlou  of  tin 
uct  of  Congreea  approred  May  30,  lS6a,  ana  Jcdnt  naohitian  of  Joly  l,  1S64. 

After  the  Borrer  tiiDS  paid  Sa  shall  bare  beon  duly  exeonted,  and  ilia  plat  thereof  approved  by  tho  but 
Tejor  general,  dMienatuig  the  nmnbor  and  tiio  description  oC  the  looalion,  accompanied  by  kls  officio] 
certificate  of  tho  Tiuuo  of  the  labor  and  improrementa,  and  chaiootor  of  the  T^n  oiposod,  vim.  \3ib  tesd- 
luODyoftn-ooimorarellabhi  peraons,  cognizant  oflbe  facta  on  whldh  bis  oertifieats  mn/be  ibnnded,  oeto 
tbeTBlucof  Ihe  labor  and  impniTemeDta,  tho  parly  claiming  AaQlte  tho  uimDiritli  the  register  and  recover, 
and  therenpon  pay  to  the  sud  receiver  fS  per  acre  for  tho  pronnBCs  embraced  in  iba  am^ey,  and  shall  filo 
with  Ihoec  officers  a  tripUeato  certlfleoW  of  deposit,  showing  the  poyment  of  Uie  cost  of  survey,  plat,  and 
notice,  nith  satlB&ictoi?  evidence,  n-hieh  shall  be  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  oiedlblo  -vitnesa^  that  the 
diagram  and  notico  were  poatad  on  the  olslm  (to  a  period  of  ninetj  days,  as  re^nircd  bi  ' 


tcmplatcd  in  the  Ibregidng.  Thereapon  it  ahnll  be  the  datyoFtJiorogiatei'totranamitto'thD  GoDccalLand 
Office  aaiH  plat,  aarvey  anil  descrlptKoi,  with  the  woof  indorsed  ub  eatiefoclorj  by  the  roglBter  and  receiver, 
Eo  that  a  patent  mnjlmno  if  tho  proeeadlnga  are  ftnmdreguler,  but  neither  tho  plat,  survey  desctlpUoa,  nor 
patent  shall  Isaac  ftir  more  ttmn  one  vein  or  lode. 

The  unity  of  tlkB  anrveylng  system  Is  to  be  maintained  by  c£t«affing  over  the  mining  dislticts  tbc  recbm- 
gular  method,  at  lesat  ao  fiir  as  iownahip  lines  aia  oonoemed. 

Tho  contemplated  snrrcys  of  t^  mmeral  landa  wffi  be  made  by'the  diatiict  depntiea,  under  contracts. 
Bi^cordin);  to  the  modo  ndopted.  in  the  survey  of  the  pnbUe  lands  and  piivate  [and  claims,  embracing  iu  them 
all  such  veins  or  lodea  as  wffi  bo  oalled  iter  by  clidmants  entltted  to  have  them  snrveTsd. 

In  conaiderothm  of  the  very  limited  scope  of  anrveying  involved  in  each  minii^  claim,  the  per  nffieage 
olloired  by  liw  mny  not  be  odeqnato  to  seonio  the  servloes  of  sclentffic  snrveyora,  and  honco  iSa  neoeasuy 
of  resorting  to  a  per  diem  principle,  it  being  the  moat  eqidtable  nnder  tho  cironmstoncee. 

Tho  sarveyor  general  Is  uiercjbie  heroby  aathorlnd  to  commiaakai  resident  mineral  surveyors  for  dlSlir- 
cnt  dIstrlotB,  where  isolated  from  aaeh  other,  and  absdliitoly  inoonvenient  for  one  aurveyor  prompt^  to 
attend  to  tlio  BOTcral  calls  tor  aarveylng  in  snoh  locnlitiea,  the  componaation  not  to  exceed  tlu  pec  diem, 
including  all  oiponsoa  laddont  therotc  Such  smreyors  slmll  enter  Into  bonds  of  810.000  for  tho  fidthfol 
performanceofthcirdatieain  the  anrvey  of  oaohol^ms  as  tho  surveyor  general  may  be  rCQnircd  to  c^eeatfl 
lu  parBuanooortheatbresaldlmvand  theee  Instmaliona. 

Tlie  Iborth  section  contomplatoa  tho  location  and  entry  of  a  mine  npon  unaurvejed  lands,  atipulating  for 
the  snrreya  of  public  lands  to  bo  ndiualed  to  the  lines  of  the  claims,  occorffiog  to  tho  location  and  possession 
nnd  plat  theifloE  In  aurreyhiB  auch  ohdma.  tho  satveyor  general  la  outborlsed  to  vaiy  &om  tho  roclangnlar 
form  to  suit  tho  circnmstanccs  of  tho  country,  local  rnloa,  laws,  cnstsma  of  miners.  The  extent  of  the 
lucationa  made  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  shall,  however,  not  exceed  £00  feet  in  let^th  aloug  tka 
vein  for  each  loeator,  with  an  additlonarclalm  for  dlseovei?  to  the  alseoveror  of  tho  lode.  wlM  the  right  to 
follow  snoh  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  ita  dips,  variations  and  angles,  together  wild  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  Burfnce  for  theconvonlcut  worhlngof  the  some  as  fiiedbjloeol  rides;  Prartded,  no  person  may  make 
more  than  one  location  on  the  soma  lodo.  and  no  mora  than  3,000  feet  shall  bo  token  in  any  one  claim  by  any 
asaocialion  of  pBTBans 

The  deputy  surveyerB  Bhould  be  seioutlfio  men.  capable  of  examining  and  reporting  fully  on  every  lode 
they  will  snrrey,  and  to  bring  ia  duphcalo  Epoeimens  of  the  ore,  one  of  which  you  will  send  to  this  office, 
and  the  other  tho  snrvejor  general  will  ttep,  to  bo  nlUmatoly  tnmed  over  wllh  tho  sntroyhig  archives  to 
the  State  authorities. 

Tho  Burveyoi's  of  mineral  claims,  whether  on  avrwmd  or  im«ur«jiH(  landa,  mnst  dralgnale  tbosa  chJms 
by  a  progreBsive  series  of  umnbera,  beginning  with  Ko.  37,  so  as  to  ovoid  Interitrenoo  in  that  respect  with 
the  regnhir»cKoiutt  series  ofnmnbera  in  each  township;  and  shall  dea^nato  the  ibnr  comers  of  eachclalm, 
where  the  side  linos  of  tho  same  ore  fcnowm.  so  that  snoh  coiners  can  be  glTcn  by  eltlier  trees,  if  any  aro 
fonnd  standing  in  [dace,  or  any  oomer  roohs  exist  InjdaciL  or  posts  may  bo  set  ffingenally  mid  deefdy 
imbedded,  with  four  sides  Jinjinfr  adjcdning  olouna,  snfflBienuy  flattened  toadmltof  Insoripaoiistlioreoni 
but  whore  tho  comera  ore  nnhuown.  It  wffi  be  BofBcient  to  place  a  well-buUt  solid  monnd  at  eaoh  end  of  the 


!B.  reapeotlng  easementB,  dralnu^  and  othemeceaaary  means  to  the  complete  develop 

_.... — ._._. .  ~|j,gt,^  or  lorritory may  proride  tbe%andln  -^ ■■- 

zted  to  oommunleate  any  Buoh  laws  to  this  offior 
erse  olalmants  to  any  runs  uipcai  before  the  i 

o J  Bd  until  a  final  settkinent  and  a^Juffieatlon  aro 

poBBcsalon  to  soclt  cl^m,  except  when  the  parttes  agree  to  settlement,  or  a  portion  of  th 
disputo,  when  a  patent  may  Issue  as  In  other  cas^. 
Section  7  protidea  for  such  addi^onnl  land  distriota  as  may  be  neccsaary. 
Section  B,  for  the  right  of  iray. 

Section  9.  fbr  protoction  of  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agrioultural,  nmnuracturing,  or  other 
pnrpaGes;  for  the  li^t  of  vay  liii' tho  constractum  of  ffit«hes  and  canals ;  and  nuikes  parties  conatruetuig 
snoh  work  (otter  tho  paaaage  of  tUaect,)  to  the  injury  of  settlers,  liable  in  domngos. 

Section  10.  Homesteads  mar,  prior  to  the  paaaage  of  this  act,  by  citizens  of  tho  TJniled  States,  or  peraons 
who  have  deelarcd  their  Inteimon  to  beccnne  dtisens,  bat  on  irhlch  lands  no  volnable  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper  have  been  dlaooverod,  are  protected,  ao  that  settlers  or  ownora  of  snchZiom^eads  shall 
have  a  r^M  ofpre.emption  therel'],  In  qaanii^  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  at  {1  35  per  acre,  or  to  avail  them- 
selvea  of  Urn  homosteaa  act  and  sots  amendatory  thereof. 

Section  11  Btipulotes  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  qnostlon  tho  Seoretory  of  the  Interior  may  set 
apart  such  portions  aa  are  clearly  ogricnltural,  and  theiisaftE'r  sntijeets  each  agricultural  tracts  to  prc-emplion 
and  sale,  as  other  public  lauds. 

Iu  order  to  enable  tho  deportment  properly  to  give  effect  to  this  section  of  tho  low,  you  will  eanao  you' 
deputy  surveyors  to  describe  In  their  field  notes  of  Burvoys,  iu  oilditlon  to  tho  data  reauircdto  bo  noted  in- 
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by  coarao  and  dlstonee,  so  as  to  aseerlain  the  relative  position  of  eaoh  claim  m  reforenco  to  township  on .. 
range  when  the  same  have  boon  surveyed;  bat  la  thoae  parts  of  tho  surveying  distriot  where  no  Bueh  lines 
havo  as  yet  been  oiteaded,  it  will  bo  the  duty  of  anrveyors  general  to  havo  the  same  surveyed  and  marked, 
at  least  so  far  as  standard  and  township  lines  are  concern^,  at  tho  per  mileage  allowed,  so  bb  to  embraco 
tho  mineral  region,  and  to  connect  the  noorestoomecsof  the  mineral  claima  with  the  coroors  of  the  pnbllo 

Shoi^  it,  however,  be  fonnd  imiaaotloal>le  to  estabUsh  independent  base  and  meridian  IhieB,  or  to  extend 
towuBhip  linca  over  tiie  region  containine  mineral  claims  required  to  be  aurveyed  onder  1^  law,  then,  imd 
lathatcaBe,yauwillcBUBetoboBarTeycaln  the  first  Instanoe  auohaolalm,  mo  initial  pohit  of  which  wffi 
Etart  eitlieT  obm  a  oon&oence  of  walera,  or  BDcdi  netaral  mid  permanent  ol^eats  aa  wffi  omnletakab^  IdenUfy 
tho  point  of  the  begtunlng  of  the  server  of  the  claim  upon  inilah  other  smreys  idQ  depend. 

See  tloQ  5  pro^ridea  that  In  caaea  where  the  laws  of  Congress  BIB  aileat  npon  tho  aubJeot  of  rules  for  woriring 

minoB.  reapootlng  easements,  dralnMft  andotberneoeaaarymeanstolhe  complete  de— ' *  -'"■ 

the  local  leglalature  of  any  Stato  or  XeEtitaiy  may  prortde  them,  and  In  order  to  on 
into  patents  yon  are  directed  to  oommunieBto  any  auoh  laws  to  this  offioc 

Section  6.  Should  adverse  olalmonts  to  any  runs  uipcai  before  the  approval  oC  tho  survey,  oil  forther 
proceediuga  shall  be  stnyed  until  a  final  settkoient  and  a^lufficaUon  are  had  in  tho  courts  of  tho  right  of 

wh(m  a  patwt  may  la 
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1  ton'Lelii|>  plnls  hy  i 
to  bo  nndoratooil  tuo 
"  "  to  do  BD,  the 


royinp  luatractlons,  on  pones  17  nn 
too  uflalaiiation  of  "agncuU — ' '" 


may  bo  iroi'^ng  irblali  tbcf  diil  belbro  tbo  pi 
poaacBB  Urn  rl^t  or  occnpanCT  ur"— " — '-'-' 


IB  pnHonta  bucb  vtowH  U8  boTO  ooonrroll  to 


Tctj  iflepocttullj,  jonr  obcdioot 
IT.  S.  Begibteiis  iXD  HECETVEm  At: 


JOS,  S.  WILSON,  Commitfioner. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Defartmest  of  the  LiiEnioB,  General  Lasd  Oitice,  Jujw 
GfiNTLEMfiN':  In t!iGijrcpiirotioDorfi>rm&ai1aT>tG<ltothopiirchriscof  mio 
BB,  1SI»,  it  la  touoil  ncccssoiy,  in  connootJon  with  divjiUar  of  Jonaai7  H,  II 

let  Wloro  tho  rules  of  minora  do  not  permit  grouiul  to  bo  occQpied,  ozoopt  tbo  anHhoe  of  Uie  TCln  or 
loQo,  tlio  cLdma  presootod  maj  contain  lisa  than  an  aero  of  ground.  In  such  coses,  as  n-o  do  no^  in  regard 
tomtes.  deal  n-itb  afmotlon,  thoprieoof  t5  ia  to  be  paid  for  tlio  snmoi  jf  tho  areti  cicccda  that  quautiCv, 
(10;  If  mora  Ibau  tiro  acres.  tlfS,  and  so  on. 

2a.  In  ap^icBtiona  tbr  mlnccEi]  churns  it  irlll  ba  noceasnr;,  n-lmra  a  claim  contains  leas  than  one  acre,  tbr.,^ 
tbc  a^cmcnt  ezpi'euod  ohonld  bo  to  pay  13  tbr  tho  claim. 

Sd.^onldn  pflrtTi¥poiu;(iaiul"Ddrono  clnimant."  as  oontemplatcd  by  the  etli  section  of  tbo  not,  you 
ivili  iriqniio  Bocli  pneon  to  show  by  proof  tbo  cliiim  or  intereat  homny  have  In  tho  mine ;  and  shoiUd  tho  semo 
be  satlsthctmy  to  yoo,  all  fiittber  proooedings  irill  bo  atayod  nntU  u  final  sctUeoiBnt  and  adjadioatlon  aball  bo 
liad  ill  the  courta.  But  lu  oobo  the  adverse  claimant  alter  proocedinoa  bars  boon  slayci^  sboU  fail  lo  inati- 
IntoncUoniJitbocouTts,  ciQicr  ponding  or  nt  their  next  eninlng  session,  with  avicw  to  tbo  final  oiljustnicnt 
of  the  oInImB,  tod  irU  urooecd  with  Ibe  coBO  aa  if  no  obJooUons  had  been  filed. 

4tb.  Eoa  nill  oatar  all  chdms  nnder  tho  ant  In  separate  tcoct-books  from  those  used  for  agricultural  lands, 


.n  tho  headings 


og  the  books  Into  townships  and  rangea,  allowing  abont<^ht,_,__ ,. 

tuo  present  you  will  nse  tbc  blank  form  of  Abstracts  of  Laud  Sotu  and  Register  of  Keceipt 

oa  may  cGmanil.    SboiSl 

and  piintcd.  and  a  sappiy  duly  tnms- 


Keceipts  m  report- 
Should  it  bo  ftund 


mittcd  to  rou. 
Ynu  will  con 


_.  commence  a  now  seriea  of  nnmbera  with  tho  carllficotes— beginning  with  No.  1— and  continno 
lu  rognlnr  ordoi'.  Aanospcciollceiaprovidcdforiu  tbo  statDEo,yau  will  bo  allowed  one  iter  cent. 
—  -rant  of  purchose-monoy,  as  lu  oaab  sates.    The  raonejs  recoitcd  for  these  clnlma  will  bo  aooooulod 

applicatioDfi,  ocrtitioates,  and  reccipta  are  being  printed,  and  a  supply  will  bo  B?nt  aa  soon  as 

end  an  abstract  of  flnties  prescribed  in  instmotions  of  14tb  January,  1867. 

prv  rcsns .       v.  ^^^   ^   WILSO:s^,  CommisHoneT. 


Hegistei:  asd  Kecep 


Abstract  of  Duties. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tho  dnties  prescrihed  in  mineral 
iUBtractiona  of  Januaiy  14,  1867 : 


Claimant. — To  post  a  notice  on  the  etatm  girtng  Informatinn  of  bis  intention  te  apply  for  a  paten 

j: 1*1.  -t :.,. —  . ., —  with  the  oviJonco  of  tho  iTleaof  miners  tn  support  of  tbo  el 

5, tice  bare  been  posted  80  days,  and  no  adyerse  elmn  "'  '    ' 

ipply  to  surveyor  general  tbr  auryoy  of  tbo  ohUm,  ooporft  tho  amount  cstteialcd  by  th 


ila  extent.    After  tbc  diagnm  and  notice  bare  been  posted  30  days,  and  no  adverse  daim  filed,  the  claimnnt 

to  npply  to  surveyor  general  tbr  auryoy  of  tbeolalm,  aeporfttho  amount  cstteialcd  by  tho  snrvej ' 

io  cover  the  exnensES  of  the  survey.  pMdnf,  and  notice  wiUi  any  nasistant  Unitod  States  tr 
de^gnated  deponCory  In  fiivor  of  the  United  States  Trcasmer,  te  be  passed  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  fli 


^ _^ .  _ . , ..  je  passed  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  flind  oreat«d 

In-  "  IndividualDepo^torB  Ibr  tbe  Snrveya  of  tbo  PobUo  Landa^^  tolkliig  duplleate  OBrtiflente  of  dopoalb — 


lurvoy  la  approved  and  dla^sm  thereof,  together  wtth  tbe  surveyor  generol's  cerUficote  aa  to  Improve- 
In  aniL  cbnraetcr  of  tbe  vein  exposed,  the  eTaimnnb  to  pay  to  the  receivor  tbo  piico  of  the  clauu. 
KBUisiBB  AKD  Becbiveb^-To  examine  testimony  fUed  by  claimant  showing  the  applicability  of  miners' 
mica  in  refbraneo  to  tho  eitoBt  of  tho  claim,  wbleb  testimony  la  to  be  reduced  to  wiillng  and  filed  with  the 
dmmant'B  BppUcaHon  in  the  register'a  offlco;  also  to  examine  tho  retmna  of  aurvoy  approved  by  the 
surveyor  general  and  filed  br  the  cMmant 

Becbiteb To  receive  from  tlio  olalmont  the  prioo  of  the  olaim  on  bis  filing  with  tbo  renter  and  receiver 

tho  approved  plot  and  cettlficnte  of  the  sorveyOT  eeneral  as  to  tho  voiuo  of  the  improvements  and  chare  oter 
of  vein  eipoaedj  baaed  on  testimoiw  by  two  TtBablo  wltneasea. 

^BQiSTEB'sdmgramoftheclaim  being  filed  by  the  claimant  tho  rogiator  shall  publish  a  noijce  in  a  news- 
paper nearest  to  the  claim,  naming  the  mine,  chilnumt,  a^oinuig  cbiimants.  disnict.  and  coimty.  informing 
tho  pubMo  that  applioation  baa  be^  mode  tbr  a  patent.  The  ro^bter  -nill  post  tho  notieo  in  his  offico  for  w 
iiyt,  and  on  the  pubUaher's  proaenting  bia  oeciHmt  to  tho  rorister  immediately  on  tbo  expiration  of  tho  SHI 
daya,  ho  will  transmit  It  to  tho  aurveyot  general ;  and  on  the  receipt  from  toe  ehlmanta  of  the  aurveyor 
"  "  "    ■  taoutboehiira,  togeUiorwlthplatandothercvidonceaoftbeanrvey 

r  tho  payment  for  tbo  claim,  tlic  register  will  transmit  Bsmo,  with 
>f  tho  General  Land  Office 


ic  register  will  tt 
Issionor  of  (ho  G 

SuDVEYOR  GB^iERAL's  (tuty  wbcu  no  adverse  chiim  is  £led,  proof  faraished  that  the  digram  ai 


lad  been  postod  for  90  davB,  and  ou  receiving,  also,  from  the  regialer  the  account  of  the  pabhuhcr  of  tlie 
aotico :  Tbo  surveyor  general,  when  applied  to  by  tbo  claimant  for  tho  survey  of  hia  claim,  aliaJl  estimate 
the  esponse  of  the  auiTey.  platting,  and  notice,  and  when  a cortificote  of  deposit  Is  filed  nilh  him  by  tho 
-claimojLE,  ho  shall  order  the  survey  to  bo  made,  and  transmit  the  certificate  of  deposit  to  tho  General  Land 

HistcaBvGoOi^le 
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Ofliiip.  When  the  returns  of  survffy  nrc  mailo  to  tho  EiirToyor  general's  ollloo  lio  will  oppiwo  t!io  EamG, 
hand  tho  ncetssjirr  ovidonco  Itereot  to  the  claiinaQt,  to  be  lilcil  hj  him  lu  tho  rcgistiir  nnil  roeoiciit'a  offloo 
Tor  esBminntiori  onil  final  preparation  of  patent-cortifioato  hj  Oie  rcglalcr  fOr  transmission  to  tho  Coramia- 
Kloncr  (if  tlio  Gent nd  Liuid  Office.  Tho  Binmjor  Roneral  nill  nlao  tnuiBmit  returns  nf  tho  Evrve;  to  tlio 
Commiasionor,  with  the  aooount  of  tho  aurvojor  anUHiat  of  tho  paWiEiierB  of  tho  notice,  for  diroot  jHymcnt 
from  United  Stales  10108017  to  parties  cntltlcJ,  ta  in  tho  ciue  of  novmonts  mndo  out  of  tbe  fnnds  iloposltod 
luidot  tho  lOUi  section  of  the  act  of  Congresa  approrDd  Hay  39,  iSbiJ,  nnd  Joint  roBolntlon  of  Judo  1,  ISM, 
Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Minkral  Interests. — The  Commissioner  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  his  annnnl  lepoit  for  IBSS,  gives  the  following  cud  Sensed  summary  of 
tliD  legislation  bj  Congress  ia  regard  to  tbe  mineral  inleieats : 

The  mineral  mtcresls  in  tho  pnblio  lands  haro  boon  tho  snljoct  of  Ii^Iation  during  a  pcrioil  of  81  je,ira. 
The  onliionce  of  SOth  of  Mar,  1T83,  Tceerred  ono-thlid  pmt  of  all  goUl,  silver,  lead,  anil  ouppcr  mines :  tho 
not  of  3d  of  Maroh.  18E7,  donlt  irith  load  mines ;  tho  onnctmont  of  %I  of  Mnroh,  1829,  nnthorizod  their  solo 
iuMlaBoiuli  tho  pnyemption  act  of  4tb  of  September  1841,  taclndodlhnn  Its  provlalona  kBown  Salinas  or 
mines !  thoectof  Jolyl,  1B64,  reqnlreB  oonl  tanda  whioh,  as  minoa,  are  cielndcd  &om  the  pre-empMoa  of 
1S4I,  to  be  ofl^d  at  feo  mlnlmmn,  making  them  pro-cmptibln  at  that  lute- 
in the  cose  of  the  TTnltsd  States  tw.  Gonr,  3  Hoirard,  1»I3,  It  vraa  hchl  that  It  waa  not  Intendcil  la  anhjcet 
lend  mines  to  ordlnan  salo  or  pro-empUon  in  certain  distriob  crooteil  I)}- act  of  36thof  Jnno,  1834. 

In  Attoracj  Generars  oj^nlon,  doled  April  18, 184B,  respoetlnft  mineral  lands  on  lalo  Rotol,  in  Lnke  Snpo- 
rlor.  It  una  Btaloil  that "  aalincs,  gold,  silver,  load,  nnd  copper  mines  "  wcro  rosBrved  foi'  ''Hitui'o  disposal  of 

Q'Ge  act  of  July  11, 1S46.  renuli'ed  the  lead  mines  In  Illinoia,  Aiisnans,  Mlsaonrl,  and  lowo  to  be  oflbrod, 
Interdieling  prc-cmptioa  imtil  niter  ofibrini,  and  then  at  a  minimnm  of  ti  SO  nor  aoro,  hut  if  not  takcaat 
pilvate  entry  wilhln  njear  of  the  nuMio  ealo,  to  be  snlijcct  lo  sale  ns  other  Innus. 

The  act  of  iBt  of  March,  1B47,  in  oroaHng  the  Into  Superior  dlstriot  and  directing  gookigionl  smTCj. 
onthorfzes  the  solo  of  lands  containing  "i»[mor,  lead,  nr  other  valuable  ore*."  vith  IS  per  acre  minimum. 

The  act  of  3d  of  Hnrcb,  184T,  fbf  orcaiualng  tho  Cblppoirai  district,  'Wlaoonsln,  and  also  authoriidng 
geoln^cfll  survey,  aworda  too  nrlvllogo  of  pnrchuso,  at  95  per  aoro.  to  ocoajnnta  at  too  dote  of  tho  law,  tho 
supoirision  of  mines,  by  act  of  3d  ofMnrcli,  1819,  having  heon  tnmafbrred  to  tlia  Secrctarr  of  the  njitorior. 

In  opinion  of  28th  of  Angnst  1850.  the  Attorney  GaiMul  hold  that  lands  oontalnina  "Iron  oro  merelj" 
arcnoiUio  "miuflndlanda"ianiTredtointhe2dBcotionof  said  act  of  tat  of  Horch,  1847. 

By  tho  law  of  S6th  of  Scflcmber,  1650,  minerol  tracts  in  Lake  Superior  and  Chlppowi  districts  were  to  ba 
disposed  of  aa  other  pnhllo  lands. 

Tho  set  of  BoplemDer  ZJ,  ISftO,  creating  the  office  of  siirrcyor  general  of  Oregon  and  mating  donaliona. 
eieiudcs  "mlnHrul  lands"  or  I'cserved  aiunea.  Ej  tbo  treaty  ot^l851  with  Pom,  Pomviona  nro  allowed  to 
n-ork  fi)r  gold  In  California;  tlie  tbinl  section  of  net  Moi'oh  3, 1S33.  fhr  tho  am'voys  in  that  State  allowjug- 
only  "township"  hues  to  be  pitflnded  over  lands  miDBm]  or  unfit  for  cultlvatton;  the  sirtU  section  excepthig 
mineral  tracts  from  pre-emption. 

The  net  of  July  W,  1854,  estabUahing  the  offleea  of  Burveyors  general  of  New  Heiiico.  Kansas,  and 
Nohrasfca,  eieludea  ftom  tho  privileges  it  coneedes  to  individooJs  "roiuerai  or  Bcbool  lands,  salines,  militoiy 

The  Attorney  General's  oianion  of  Pebmary  14. 1860.  slates  that  Congress  had  not  then  made  onj  pro- 
vision  ooneomtag  mineral  lirnds  in  California,  except  reserving  Bum  pra-emplion  nnd  donation. 

The  act  of  July  1, 1864,  fbr  the  diapoaal  of  coal  land  nnd  town  property,  allows  coal  loads  not  liable  nndet 
past  logMlatlon  to  oidiiiaiy  erivato  entry  to  bo  token  or  pre-empted  at  ^  minimum  per  aore. 

Tbe  act  of  July  4, 1868,  giTlng  authority  for  varying  aurveya  in  Uevoda  from  "rectangnlar  form  to  suit 
the  circumstunees  of  tjio  country,"  reserves  &om  Baje.^'in  all  cosea,  lands  valaable  tbr  mines  of  gohl.  silver, 
quicksilver,  or  copper," 


jiic  lost  and  moal)  Important  erprearionoftliB  pnUio  will  in  these  respecta  la  fimnd  in  the  act  of  Consres 
approved  July  36, 1866,  ch^^er  CCLSH,  which  oeolarea  that  "tfie  mineral  londa  of  the  puhhodomalu,  hot 
enrvcycd  and  tmsnrvejod,*  are  "to  be  ftee  and  open  to  Biphnation  and  ooenpaljon  by  oil  citiaenB  of  th 
United  States,  and  those  declaring  tlmlr  Intenthm  to  become  cdtiienB,  anl^eet  to  <     '  ~    ' 

proscrihad  by  low,"  and  "snliiect,  also,  to  tho  local  customs  or  rules  of  minora  In  tl 


onflict  with  til 


and  ooenpaljon  by  oil  ci 

_l.=  .^. .. ..^.jugj    ^    Jjjgj    |j^ 

Ining  districts. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 
At  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  esisled  a  greater  oecefisitj  foi'  an  increBse  in  the  pro- 
dnttion  of  ballion  than  at  preaent.  The  ablest  intellects  of  the  country  have  been  for  some 
time  past  directed  to  the  subject  of  our  financial  condition.  Ali'eady  nnmerous  scliemes  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  our  credit  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  vari- 
ous projects  having  in  view  a  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will  doubtless  be  discussecl 
during  tho  present  session.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  mining  interest  in  this 
connection,  itseems  singular  tbat  the  annual  dccre^ise  in  our  product  of  bullion  for  the  last 
few  years  has  attracted  so  little  attention.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, "  the  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  Umted  States  from  1849  to  J  S)7,  inclusive, 
amount  to  8579,000.000;  from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  lo  $137,500,000;  and  from  1861 
lo  lfi67,  inclusive,  to  #457,500,000— making  the  grand  aggregato  of  products  since  1849. 
$1,174,000,000,"  This  estimate  certainly  does  not  esceed  the  amount  actually  produced.* 
But  the  returns  of  tbe  principal  mining  Slates  and  Territories  will  show  that  for  several  years 
past  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline. 

Thns  California  produced  in  1853  as  high  aa  (57,330,030,  as  shown  by  the  manifest  of 
bullion  export  from  San  Frnncisco.  The  actual  production  for  that  year  probably  exceeded 
§60,000  000.  In  1865  the  yield  was  $30,986,530 ;  in  1866,  826,500,000 ;  and  in  ]a67,  as  esti- 
mated, §25,000,000.  Nevada,  a  silver-prodneing  State,  has  increased  somewhat  during  the 
past  three  years,  but  all  tho  other  mining  States  and  Territories  have  fallen  off.     The  best 

*  The  sppcial  coraniisBiOTer,  in  Ws  letter  lo  the  SEcretarj  of  tbe  Treasory,  (p.  6,)  OBlimates  the  total  product 
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nutliorities  estimate  tbeyiald  of  Montana  as  follows:  1 8G2,  8500.000;  1803,88,000,000;  )8G4, 
$13,000,000;  1865,314,500,000;  18G6,  816,500,000;  1867,12,000,000.  Tlie  maximum  esti- 
B  for  Colorado  in  1863  was  $9,000,000;  in  1864,  $6,000,000!   in  1865.  J4,500,00"     ' 

~    "■  3a$3,500,000. 

.   -      -  ,  „  .  ,       ,  This  year  (1867) 

it  scai'cely  eiceeda  §6,000,000.  Arizona  now  produces  comparatively  nothing.  Kotwith- 
atanding  these  discouni^ntc  facts,  so  tar  from  any  dimintitiOD  la  the  source  of  supply,  recent 
explorations  have  developed  the  iaxi  that  our  great  mineral  belts  extend  over  a  much  larger 
area  than  ivas  ever  before  supposed.  The  supply,  in  short,  is  ineiiaus title.  As  yet  it  has 
scarcely  been  tapped.  Why,  then,  should  our  annual  product  be  on  the  decline?  Because, 
in  the  first  pla^  tbo  surface  di^ngs  very  soon  yield  their  maximum,  and  can  never  be 
relied  upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply ;  and  in  the  next,  vein  or  quartz  mining  is  of  slow 
development,  and  requires  capital  and  skiu. 

Assuming  our  total  yield  for  1867  to  be,  in  round  nnmbers,  $75,000,000,  and  the  averse 
loss  arisln?  from  imperfect  systems  of  reduction  to  be  35  per  cent.,  we  have  a  total  loss  on 
gold  and  silver  combined  of  ^5,000,000.  By  the  judicious  application  of  science  to  the  busi- 
ness of  mining,  and  especially  to  the  treatment  of  the  ores,  at  least  S15,000,000of  this  amount 
might  be  saved.  Bnt  this  statement  of  loss  is  confined  to  ores  actually  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  worked.  No  accoaut  is  taken  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ore  cast  aside  as  too  poor 
to  justify  the  ei^pense  of  working  under  the  present  costlj'  methods,  or  of  the  innumerable 
mineral  lodes  now  practically  valueless,  whicn,  in  any  country  possessinff  firslnjlasB  mining 
schools,  would  be  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth.  Nor  does  the  estimate  embvaee  the 
immense  losses  to  which  miners  are  subject  from  the  erection  of  uusuitaWe  machinery  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ores  and  the  process  of  reduction  applica- 
ble to  each  class.  The  same  ores  are  worked  by  different  systems  in  mills  located  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  yet  no  record  is  kept  of  the  depth  from  which  they  are  taken, 
what  tbe  yield  is  by  one  system  as  compared  with  another,  or  under  what  combination  of 
circumstances  the  best  results  are  obtained.  On  (be  Comstock  lode  500  tons  of  ore,  it  is  said, 
are  worked  dail;  with  the  tud  of  blue  vitriol  and  salt,  at  an  expense  for  these  two  articles 
alone  of  $118,800  per  annum.  Some  mills  ase  double  as  much  on  tbe  same  kind  and  quantity 
3f  ores  as  others.  Who  can  leil  the  resnlt?  Both  cannot  bo  right,  and  yet  the  miuo  and 
mill  owners  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  knowing  why  and  to  what  end  these  things 

With  all  the  experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  there  are  still  many  important  questions  to  be  solved.  This  can  only  bo  done 
by  experiments  systematically  conducted,  and  by  repeated  and  careful  comparisons  of  prac- 
tical results.  Among  the  subjects  for  investigation,  and  the  questions  which  either  cannot 
be  or  have  not  been  determined  by  private  enterprise,  ai'e  tbo  following,  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  metallurgist,  Mr.  Guide  Kustel: 

1.  "WliBthor  tlio  uac  of  blue  Tililol  In  iron  paM,  for  tlie  pnipoae  of  deoompoaine  BllveroreB,  is  netcssorj; 
nnd,  if  so,  in  what  proportion,  and  with  refCTenoo  to  what  silver  combinationa  t  Gonlcl  &  Curry  mill  alone 
indent  417,568  for  blae  ntricd,  in  1866.  on  36,000  tons  of  ore.  The  game  mine  expenaod  {35,000  for  qmekBilvcr. 
A  great  part  of  the  loss  In  quicksilver  is  duo  to  the  nee  of  blue  vitriol.  The  qnestian  is,  vboUier  this  loas 
was  JDstffled  by  the  gain  lu  silver,  and  to  irhat  extent  that  niln  resulted  ftom  the  Ohemioal  action  of  tlie 
viliiol  on  snlphDretB  i  There  are  no  ^ares  to  salvo  thla  imUem.  Taking  the  low  estiniBto  of  500  tons  of 
Camatook  ore  woAed  didh'  with  the  use  of  Dins  Tltdol  and  salt,  and  compailng  tbe  oonsnmpllon  of  thssa 
in  Gva  Gould  &  Unnr  mlllB  with  the  total  eonsmnptlon  upon  that  baala,  tw  a  year's  manlpnladon. 
v..  u<~u»i£.  It  would  be  egDiilt«  150,001)  Iohb,  wmkad  at  on  expenae  of  over  tll8|S00  Ibr  the  vilriOl  and  aalt 
alone.  Nmr,  It  ]b  more  tban  probaUe  that  a  oarefal  InvesUeanon  of  tlie  snbloot  would  result  In  the  safing 
of  t«o-lMi4B  of  this  eipenaa.  Some  mills  nae  twlw  as  muDh  vttrial  and  brK  bb  others  on  tbe  same  kind  c« 
ore,  taken  bom  the  same  deptiis  and  sometlineB  ti6m  the  same  mines.  Both  ciomot  be  rlgbt.  Tbe  pioducc 
alone  does  not  determine  the  question.  E^tenae  mast  be  oonMdered ;  bnt  at  prosent  there  is  no  eompoi'isoTi 
of  reauHs,  nor  Is  there  any  vc^  of  arriiing  at  the  Ada  bma  the  books  of  the  mills. 

S.  ■Wlalherthoaddiaonof  saKfbrfhBaflmepnrjiOBBiaisqnlredi  Gonld&CorrreKpendedforthia  artldo 
slon^  in  IBSCi,  tI0,943.  Cantiadictm;Tiow9  are  entertained  on  this  anlject,  but  thore  is  no  exact  data  upon 
wbloh  to  determine  the  question  snUaftiotorily. 

3.  Whether  the  iron  pan  decomposes  silrer  ores  ftir  Kselt,  without  quiokeilTer :  and,  if  it  dots,  irhotkind 

4.  Which  piDoeaa  of  orooleomBtion  for  eilTer  ore  la,  tbr  the  length  of  time  and  expense,  moat  eoonomieal- 
boiT^l  or  pan  omalgamatiou  1  and  what  is  tbo  loaa  of  quiekallver  nx  both  oases,  ouil  the  comparative  loss  In 


G.  What  method  of  concentTatioa  is  moat  proiwr  and  economical  with  reference  to  di^ront  ores ;  what 
machines  Gre  best ;  what  ia  the  oomparalivo  effleteney  of  different  moobines  and  inventions  ?  Wbst  is  tbo 
uiotivo  power  required,  ami  the  irooil  and  water  conBomption  of  ouch )  In  Aualrio,  nniler  anthorttj  and 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  government,  apoelal  attention  la  ^ven  to  the  solution  of  aU  snob  qaestions  as  Ibese ; 
ulKo,  to  some  extent,  in  Baxony.  Tho  best  and  only  n-oii  on  conocntj'otion  was  publiabea  lo  Vienna;  another 
ja  111  t«urae  of  premration  nt  Freiberg.  Ko  ladependeut  work  of  this  tin<I,  devoted  apeoiaUy  to  thia  sub- 
ject, exista  in  the  English  langnage.* 

The  Hale  &^  Norcross  mine,  one  of  the  best  managed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  had  a  lot  of 
J5,639  tons  of  ore  worked  at  14  ditFerent  mills  during  a  portion  of  the  past  and  present  year, 
the  assay  value  of  which,  according  to  their  books,  was  S465,190  in  gold ;  Sfi22,942,  silver ; 

•Mr.  Kilafel  lias  since  puMiahed  at  San  Francisco  a  veiy  able  and  elaborate  work  on  Conoentralion. 
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tulal,  Sl,2e8,IS3;  amount  produeea,  8397,157,  Rold;  8*19,819,  silver ;  toUl,  omitfinK  frac- 
tions, Sei6,!ff5 :  los3, 1471.155.  [See  Eection  XVU,  table  No.  2,  p.  37G.]  Tliia  is  a  favor- 
flble  example  of  the  wotk  done  on  the  Comstock  lode.  Not  more  theix  65  per  cent,  is  saved 
on  an  aTevage  of  all  the  ores  worked.  The  retarns  indicate  a  yield  this  year  of  at  least 
$17,000,000.  A  loss  of  35  per  cent,  would  be  $9,353,846.  This  is  remarkable  on  a  single 
lode.  No  nation  on  earth  caa  furnish  sach  an  example  of  extravagance.  The  percentage 
of  loss  on  gold  thtonghont  the  Pacific  States  ami  Territories  is  not  so  great  as  on  silver,  but 
it  is  quite  sufBcient  to  merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  experts  engaged  in  our  mines  are  nearly  all  foreigners ;  wc  send  our  young  men  to  tbo 
schools  or  Freiberg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Schemnilz,  and  elsewlisre  in  Europe,  to  learn  that  which 
they  conld  mnch  better  learn  at  home,  if  we  had  institutions  equallj  thorough  and  compre- 
hensivo.  And  why  shonid  we  not  have  such  institutions  ?  Our  mineral  resources  are  of  ft,r 
greater  magoitude  and  value  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Are  we,  a  progressive  people 
in  all  other  respects,  to  lack  in  this?  Whilst  we  are  losing  35  percent,  of  the  product  of  our 
richest  minerallode  by  inefficient  systems  of  working,  the  entire  loss  in  amalgamation,  accord- 
ing to  Inspector  WinJilet,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Freiberg  ores— which  are  far  poorer  and 
more  reballions  than  those  of  the  Comstook — ranges  from  five  to  nine  per  cent.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  for  the  higher  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  in  onr  country,  this  sho^vs  a  remarkable  contrast  between  tbe  results  of  misdirected 
energy  and  the  judicious  upplicatlon  of  science  to  the  practical  details  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

Mr.  Eossiter  W.  Haymond,"  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mining,  says ; 

StntOBTTXcn  rccognifc  the  fact  thjit  mFuiy  thills  iDnat  be  done  by  the  ^vernmeDtwbieli  n^uJil  oUierwlae  not 
be  donontnll;  tJiat  tbo  Interests  of  education,  iulluatiy,  and  conuncrco  in  orerj  part  of  a  nation  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  tbc  irholo  pooplo,  nnd  tbot  a  wiBB  dlsorctloD  in  such  matters  Is  better  [ban  Iflind  odberonoB  to  any 
uolilicDl  rule.  Of  course,  it  i»  difficnlt  to  draw  the  line  betireenjndiidans  and  iqjDdioiousleKialation  in  these 
(Eirectiona.  It  is  niiroys  easlar  to  1)0  conslstont  tiion  to  bo  ndsc.  Ilicro  is  no  eeiienil  standard  wbioh  oan  bo 
niipllciliCTCiy  case  mnst  1)0  judged  npon  its  aim  merits,  and  foU  mid  tlunoDgbdlaonsBlon  most  givo  the  onsver 
to  tivo  nll-impoRimt  queatlona :  £rsl,  Is  Uio  i)r(q>aseacnd  oncirhlch  concoins  tbo  whole  nalion,  oi  ont;  a  part 
of  It  t  and  acGond,  can  tbo  bouoflt  deBirodbc  obtainoilas  H'cll,  or  at  oil,  bj  local  legislation  or  indlTidoid  enter- 

Mining  nnd  Bgrlcnltn™  ani  the  tiro  prodootlvo  Industries  npon  icbicb  tlio  wealth  of  tbo  world  is  boasd. 
Blrictlj  BpFohing  agiicull.nre  is  tbo  most  important,  since  without  it  men  could  not  enst ;  yet  mining  is  almost 
on  essential,  since  nitliout  It  there  could  be  no  civilisaUon,  anil  men  would  only  ciiBt  as  BBvages.  Dhero  ia 
tl)i3  difference  botitoen  the  two,  thnt  tbajirodnots  of  mlnbig  are,  in  geoerol,  far  more  imperlaaflblo,  and,  In 
pii>l>oi-tion  to  thch'  first  cost,  of  greolcr.  bceansc  of  more  prolonged,  use  to  nmnhind.    Atler  centmics  of  till- 


Xhe  benefits 
lit  into  fbrms  of  bciuity  and  nsefidncas,  senii^^ 


d,  areemnahiMvo  and  porpt^noL    "Wiio  eaii  c«timflta  ttiet^ainRsd 
— .  -..^__ — ...  1....  . .  , . .,  — ^. ii^TiH; 


tbo  needs  of  men,  and  repontedlyreliiraiif  and  reappearing,  na  liy  a  matiirlal  motsmpajoho^  to , — 

lien- periods  of  benefieencci  Moro  diniouit  still  is  it  to  meosnro  tbo  importnnoo  of  goQ  imd  silrcr,  tbe  pra. 
dnetuin  of  whloh,  aside  from  their  (ntrlnilo  volao  and  tUclr  appilontloii  in  the  arts,  is  so  wib&j  oonnectaS 
unli  the  protbondcBl:  problemB  of  commerco  and  polltienl  voonomy.  Pbilosophora  toil  na  that  it  we  produce 
and  manatactnro  largely.  It  Is  no  matter  whether  wo  liUTCi^ly  of  mon<iy  or  not;  moncrls  notblng  but  a 
■~'"Tn  of  csohango,  and,  when  it  Is  soaree,  prices  Trill  bo  iionjlnaUy  lew,  wlfflo  an  inoniHflB  of  money 
-" — '-csUiem,  withoat  altering  the  real  relations  of  iatior  nnd  ironltb.    Bnt  blatoirand  doily  expe^ 


minaEy  raises  Ui 


aEr  raises  tliem,  witboat  altering  the  real  relanons  of  iatior  nnd  wonltl 

..  tell  a  dlttircnt  stoij.   They  show  ns  that  the  world's  accepted  modiui 

tnin  relation  to  tbo  TPorlds  amount  of  Imatncfla ;  nnd  that,  in  splto  of  all  contrlvanoBS  of  orwlit,  barter,  and 
piiper  money,  the  supply  of  tlio  iire<^ons  metals  is  of  vitsl  importanoo  to  ell  commercial  natbus.  Tlila  oon- 
Ticiion  is  the  Bouree  of  tho  universal  prlndplo  of  hiw  that  the  mineral  rcBomceaof  n  oountry,  oBpooiailjita 
mines  of  gold  and  Bitver,  are  tbo  property  uf  tlic  whole  country— rcprflBented  in  some  states  by  the  croim, 
nnd  in  others  by  the  general  eovernment.    Woliavo  no  Crolt  to  And  with  the  American  dootrlne  nn  that  sub- 

ea,  whloh  throws  open  to  Individual  enteriniSG  thoso  sourecs  of  unUoiud  wealth,  bnt  it  la  a  qnoaHon  whether 
dividuolB  should  be  allowed  to  ruin,  by  icnonint  and  irostenil  monncemetit,  the  ondonment  whteli  nature 
lias  estabtisbedfbrsnooeodlngagflBaflwoU  OS  Iho  present,  and  of  wbicn.  In  aeertain  sense,  wo  ore  the  IniBtece 
for  posterity.  It  is  by  no  means  indiflbtcnt  to  us  all,  whether  the  miites  of  the  West  arc  sklUhlly  and  eco- 
nomically worked  or  not,  whether  f(j,uua,0a0  of  silvet  a  year  nro  tost,  never  to  bo  reoorered,  by  tbo  methods 
of  treating  tiio  ores  of  the  Comstook  lode,  whether  Uto  dollois  oro  wasted  ibr  ever!  dollar  extracted  fium 
tlic  EUlphurets  of  Ccdorodo.  Thoso  losses  ore  so  much  robbery  of  one  children  -,  antf  it  Is  eminentiy  wltiiin 
"")  proTinoo  of  tho  Bovemment  to  preeerre  tbo  mintnal  maoarces  of  tbo  oonntfr.  Jnst  as  itwiQ  belmpera- 


nrm  in  this  fiiot  nlono.  The  years  of  grentost  produetjon  were  these  iuwliieh  supecfiohudciioi 
oi'kod  by  mdo  methods,  and  sluoe  that  time  the  business  of  mjnlne  basj^.'ownmorodtffleultaii 
re,  whi!^  the  number  of  miners  lias  grown  smaller.  It  is  not  the  diminlsnod  production,  but  the  i 
__. — ..!-,.  ^^  _. — ! —    ^jj  jjju  infljeationB  are  that  Indirldual  miur '"  — ' 


in  cdncollaa  arallahlo  \ 
country  nro  the  ones  most  aeon, 
Intbrmation  la  tiio  least  debt  - 
is  n  special  reason  why  ■"  '  " 
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qnortii  in  Tormont  and  tho  man  who  is  cmshhie  quartz  in  CoU- 
J, J, j&rthoesohanEOof  theirosporiflnoeaandt^loInstmotionofthfll^ 
lsnoraIlce.  Xhe  iarmora  of  the  Inndnced  snob  oninBtitDUon  mnch  Icbb,  yet  they  liavo  it  in  tho  Agrlooltural 
Bureau.  To  a  Bureun  of  Mining,  under  competent  dlrcctltm,  there  is  no  reasonable  otdeetion,  except  one. 
An  elHeiont  Boreou  of  Mining  la  an  impossibility.  In  tlio  Srat  pUico,  Ha  loeation  at  Washington  wonhl 
ilcfCat  its  object ;  and  Ita  location  away  ftom  Wnslnngton  would  deprive  it  of  tho  diattoctite  ohSraeter  and 
dependence  of  a  burean,  nnd  lonio  it  witliout  any  Indlriduolity  or  vlgoi'  at  ah.    In  the  aoeond  phioo,  a 

ler  for  tbo  collection  of  muiuig  statistics,  vice  J,  Kosa  Browne, 
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bcTGun  is  not  n.  progresBlTo  Inatltutlon.  Tho  teat  tarant  in  tlii!  iraria,  pit  Into  n  bvrcon,  Is  lioblo  to  crjs- 
tDllim  jiiBt  ivliGre  iio  ia,  niul  nei-er  eroff  any  more.  The  only  way  to  BGcare  vitality  andprocrras  in  anuli  an 
establishment  ia  to  make  It  a  schooL  Only  n  Bclmal  cui  bo  fa  cunstimt  commimlcation  ivitEpiocUcalmen. 
rcoptc  irUI  not  spontanmusly  nrito  to  a  mcro  borean,  bat  the  gi'oduatca  of  a  sobool  ktep  ap  iclatloos  irlth 
lAeli'  former  conuiulis  ond  tCDCboiB  oa  long  as  ther  Uto. 

If.  tbon,  tbo  {lOTcmmont  is  to  spread  among  tha  pooplo  tbat  necessary  information  oa  tlio  sobjcct  of 
mining  and  metailnrgy,  tbo  Blow  acqaiBlUon  of  nludi  Is  costing  ua  so  many  miUlona  oven  year,  and 
wasting  oiiri'CBOiireca  for  Ibo  ytora  to  como,  tliero  la  no  better  itaj-tlianto  cstabliBh  enclin  school  as  Sen- 
ator Stctrait  proposes,  and  mala  it,  as  it  oi^t  to  be,  tbo  Ibiemost  In  tliu  iroild. 

Tha  Secretary  of  tho  Treaauty  deems  tho  establishment  of  a  national  mining  school  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  faToruhlo  nodce  in  his  recent  report.  After  det^ed 
reference  li>  the  labors  of  the  special  commissioner  he  sajs : 

Under  the  most  fiiromlihi  circnmatances,  Bocb  a  drain  upon  our  resources  as  tliat  lo  ivbicb  at^ntion  is 
now  called  wonUl  Qpiicai  to  demanil  tlie  acnona  oonsldDration  of  govomment.  The  spcelal  commissioner 
recommeiiils,  na  tho  ou^  pos»bIo  romcdy,  tlio  oBtaDUalmiant  at  some  central  point  west  of  Ibe  Jtoeky  monn- 
talns  of  a  national  mmmg  scboot,  oreanlicd  npon  com^otaoDalve  prmclples,  analo^ns  in  its  genera]  design 
and  ecopo  lo  tlie  ffreat  mining  sanaola  of  Snropo.  By  tbo  coneontmtioa  of  BdonHfio  c^pononeo  npon 
tlm  pmcesses  of  mining  and  mctallurey,  and  tfio  annlytSoal  and  iForklng  testa  tliat  conld  bo  applied  to 
tho  dilTcTent  oroa,  where  indlTldoal  cntorpriso  has  so  long  and  ao  dgniiDy  Ciileil,  It  la  bBlioTcd  tho  resnlls 
nonld  1)0  bcncliclal.  Wlthont  aasnming  to  anggvst  by  what  means  tbis  object  coidd  bo  best  accomplished, 
the  Sccretaiy  deems  it  dno  to  tbo  cntei^lalng  ^donceis  of  the  irest,  vho  Mto  opened  np  a,  raet  omphro  to 
settlement  and  civilization,  that  tlidr  wishes,  as  repreeonted  by  tho  eommis^oner,  should  meot  with  tho 
most  foMnnble  consideration.  'Wliatcrcr  eon  bo  done  lo  piiMaote  tbdr  wellhro  will  be  a  national  benefit, 
and  none  will  iinestion  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  instltotiona  is  to  Btrengtben  tho  bonds  of  interest  and 
sympathy  between  a  people  scpai-ated  1^  a  dircrBll^  of  pui'suits  end  tho  cinmnstaucea  of  their  geographical 

DifTeFcnces  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  means  proposed,  hut  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Ibe  Secretary's  views  on  the  subject  are  just  and  liberal,  and  merit  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  policy  13  presented,  in  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  which 
It  is  estimated  will  increase  the  annual  bullion  product  to  more  than  $200,000,000 
within  a  few  years.  Now  is  tke  time  for  intelllgenl  action  on  the  subject.  The  Pacific 
ndlioad  is  opening  np  direct  and  easy  cofflmnnicatiou  with  the  great  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. Our  mineral  reaotu-ces  are  practically  mthout  limit.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  tho 
mines  discovered  and  proved  to  bo  valuable  are  now  lying  dormant.  The  question  is,  will 
government  lend  its  aid  to  their  dovelopment,  or  be  content  to  ignore  this  great  interest ! 
So  far,  individual  energy  has  failed  to  accomplish  tbe  objects  contemplated  in  Mr.  Btewart's 
bill.  Possibly  tbe  miners  may  be  more  successful  bereaKcr  than  they  have  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  I  but  the  history  of  mining  in  other  countries  does  not  sustain  thii,t  hope 
with  reference  to  a  more  profitable  Ireatmeiit  of  lie  ores,  or  lo  tbo  development  of  mineral 
lodes  now  unproductive,  or,  indeed,  to  an^  of  the  objects  desigced  lo  bo  accomplished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  mines.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  unless  some  action  is 
taken  on  Ihe  subject  by  our  government,  past  experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting 
an  increase  of  the  bullion  product  in  tbe  liiture. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Qarnett,  formerly  melter  and  refiner  in  the  United  States  branch  mint,  and 
at  |iresent  manager  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works,  says,  in  a  printed 
letter  (o  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  costs  in  labor  alone  $1  80  for  every  dollar  pro- 
duced from  our  mines.  He  bases  this  estimate  upon  a  population  of  100,000  men  engaged 
directly  in  mining,  at  tbe  minimum  wages  of  (3  per  day  for  300  days,  and  upon  a  product 
of  $50,000,000.  A  mining  population  ol  &0,000,  engaged  in  actual  labor  in  the  mines  at  $4 
per  day  for  2i50  days,  would  probably  bo  nearer  the  facts.  This  would  give  a  resnlt  of 
$150,010,000  as  tbe  cost  for  labor  alone.  Add  for  current  expenses  of  management,  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  material,  JLc,  (25,000,000,  and  you  have  a  total  cost,  without  calculating 
interest  on  capilal,  of  $75,000,000  to  produce  $75,000,000,  the  maximum  estimata  for  this 
year ;  in  other  words,  it  costs  a  dollar  lo  produce  a  dollar.  "  Upon  what  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy,"  says  Mr.  Oamett,  "a  tax  upon  the  mining  interest  can  be  luslified  I  confess 
I  am  unable  to  discover.  It  practically  amounts  to  taxing  a  m 
lug  at  his  own  expense  for  the  public  benefit,"  If  the  miners 
good  policy  lo  apply  tbe  tax  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  tho  product  of  bullion ;  still  better, 
to  take  tho  tax  off  altogether,  and  mako  a  direct  and  liberal  appropriation  to  carry  out  Ibe 
object  of  Mr.  Stewart's  bill. 

While  many  atlacb  great  value  to  a  national  school  of  mines,  there  are  some  who  cannot 
see  why  government  might  not  as  well  establish  a  school  of  agriculture,  or  a  school  of  com- 
merce, or  a  school  of  commerdal  navigation.  In  answer  to  tbis,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  bureau  in  tbe  Tteastiry  Department  specially  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Tbe  Coast  Survey,  the  Light-bouse  Board,  the  Consular  System, 
the  Board  of  Steam  Boiler  Inspectors,  are  all  carried  on  at  government  expense  for  Uie  hen- 
elii  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  Bureau  of  Slatistics  is  an  important  aid  to  commerce 
and  navigation.  Surely  these  great  interests  have  no  cause  to  complain.  What  has  gov- 
ernment done,  on  any  scale  commensurate  with  these  expensive  branches  of  the  piiblic 
service,  to  promote  the  interest  of  mining  1  Congress  has  alroady  established  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  provided  by  donations  of  land  for  "schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  But  no  mining  school  has  been  established  by  any  of  the  Slates  or  Terri- 
tories under  tbe  act  of  1S63.     California  is  about  to  cstabUsb  a  State  university,  in  which 
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gaineil  bj  such  elemenlory  instruction,  bnt  tbese  miscellaaeons  inalituliona  can  never  prove 
B.  substitute  fi>r  a  great  ueritrni  mining  scboul,  devoted  cxRlusively  to  mining.  As  for  com- 
merce, it  will  take  cnre  of  itnelf  with  all  other  Bclioola  for  tbe  promotion  of  induatiy  and  the 
products  of  (he  earth  to  sustain  it. 

Senator  Stewart,  in  his  able  and  elaborate  speech  of  January  16,  18S6,  s&ja : 
Om'  mtnps  arc  the  hcritofK  of  tho  icbalB  nation,  bonglit  and  Tdoincd  nt  Oie  txfenee  or  common  hlooil  nail 
Ironsiim.  Tho  nntiou  ia  intorpBtoQ  In  maHng  ilicm  aitiUBblQ  foj-  Broat  (uiil  Ijciictlela]  iiuiTwafs.  A  debt  of 
(n'utltude  is  due  tu  tlic  iiioncci  nLo  has  discoi-oi'oil  tho  Uddon  ircnlthortluitroocutly  niiknuuni  region  of 
tlioBoeky  nnd  Sierra  Kcvodu  inouiilaliis.  It  la  bat  Just  tiuit  tho  mines  BhonldltolVcctolilni.  ITcmnstbo 
I'Oirardftiribr  Lin  riaksaiid  Baciiflcca  or  otbcra  nllt  ecusa  to  ciiiIotd.  nnd  dlBDOvcrifls  of  the  invcirais  metals 
-nlll  torminatQ,    But  it  Is  rnndoiiam  to  rciiuiro  moil  tu  iDOni  tho  oi-t  of  milling,  not  onlv  nt  tlio  sucritlcc  of 


ould  ba  mada  avoiialilo  to  ail 


IliCTC  ie  nnothor  naiwrtant  ar);am«nt  in  Ihvor  of  tbe  dovelopment  of  our  mliiGB.  Tho  region  of  ooaairr 
in  irliicli  thcj'  arc  situated  fa  far  removed  from  raorhet,  and  U»  ngricniUial  reaourcea  of  IIicmaelvCB  are 
iasofilelent  to  iuduce  scttlemeatB  oud  the  (Uncloinncnt  of  tho  furllle  roliejs  and  arable  lands  wUcli  ice  lind 
interBperaed  among  tho  moantaiuH  and  deaort^  Tlio  mines  fbnilshurcady  market  enhauoo  tlio  value  of 
tlio  luiidB.  build  ni>  acticoltund  commnnitica,  indaco  the  coualnietiou  of  ruilraadB  and  athor  internal 
hnproyementa,  conae  tbe  erection  of  mnimKioloriea,  aebool-houeea,  and  olrarelies,  and  attract  all  tbo  odvan- 
togca  of  eivilued  Bocian.  It  in  highlj  imtffii-taiit  that  these  monutaiu  vnllCfa  siiould  be  lahaltitcd.  Tbef 
am  more  healthful  and  Inricorntin):  for  the  habilatlona  of  mon  than  anr  other  nortlansof  tlioTJalted  Statca. 
There  civiiiaition  and  Qm  Inalhutkins  nill  lUWIicr.  Won-aiittho  7aeifloond  tbe  Atlontfe  nnitoilbra 
continnona  line  of  popoliituni  dh  nell  aa  liv  railniada  and  other  ailiflcial  cbnnnela  of  conmnmieatlan. 

It  ia  uneafb  tbr  tlio  Pacifio  slope  n-lth  ita  gt'ibii  climate,  unbounded  rcsom'cee,  and  vast  eemmeroial 
advaiitogea,  Boon  to  )»  inhabited  by  muu;  miUluiia  of  men,  to  be  sqiarated  h^m  tbe  Atlantic  b;  hnndreds 
of  mllea  of  unlnbnbited  coniitrj.  The  |n-os|icrily  j)f  IhemiHing  intereeta  lathe  onlj  means  tlmt  will  hjdnco 
Eettlemeut  of  the  iutciTCuiiig  s]iacc  and  aecorc  tta  develoiimeut. 

The  following  extracts  from  various  eminent  aalhorities  are  cited  in  support  of  tho  pro- 
posed national  school  of  tnineB : 

It  la  with  indescribable  rOErct  that  I  hare  soon  the  jenth  of  the  ttnitcd  States  miKTalin^  to  foreign  comi- 
tilcB.  Li  order  to  acqnire  the  htjrhci'  liranclics  of  erudition,  end  to  obtain  a  knoirlodgo  of  (he  aclenees. 
Allliou^h  It  n'OuUl  ba  uijiiHtiee  to  iuonomice  the  cei^aiuty  of  their  military  maxims  not  congeDial  "with 
repablteonlam,  it  mnat  neicrUieless  be  admitted  that  a  eeilons  ilangcr  ia  encomitei'cd  by  ecndhig  about 
among  other  pohtieal  Bystema  thoao  who  have  not  well  teamed  tho  value  of  their  onii.  ^President  Woah- 
lugton  (0  Robert  BiDckc,  eaii.} 


lecics  of  establiabmeiit  eontrlbutea  donblv  to  tbe  ineroose  of  improvement  bj  atlmnlating  to  enter- 

'    -pei-hncnt,  and  by  dmwing  to  a  common  centre  the  reenltB  eveiywhcrc  of  ludividaot  Bkill  and 

and  apreadin^  uicm  tlicuce  over  the  whale  nation,    T^spcrieneo  accordingly  baa  abown  that 


priac  and  eipei-hncnt,  and  by  dmwing  to  a  common  centre  the  reenltB  eveiywhcrc  of  ludividaiS  Bkill 
^\-^^.^^H^^  n».i  o,»w,n.Ti.,^  4.v«.»  4.i.«,»-  «.««  »j„,  whale  nation,    T^spcrieneo  accordingly  baa  abo''™ 
natioual  beuctlt.    (Freaidcut  WoBhingtoirB  Bpoech 

^ „^- ... , .er every  Eone  tbe enltfratlon  of  Befencoand  art  eatabliahea  a  eertoin 

diunllty  among  men,  and  oblit'ai'ntes,  for  n  time  at  least,  all  those  petty  ]>assious  of  nliich  tho  cflbcts  arc  ao 
prejudleial  to  aodol  liapptness.    (Bnroii  Humboldt.) 

SuttlcdbythohanllaboTof  hnmoii  bnmls,  they  |tbe  re^ons  of  tho  West]  are  now  to  be  BCttlcd  by  tho 


they  are  vcly  clicnu  inatiiimcnta  of  immeu, 
liousea  of  Con  otcbs,  December  7,  IISB,) 
It  is  a  eonaolatiou  to  obscn'o  that  inider  c\ 


Settled  by  the  honllaboT  of  hnmoii  bnnds,  they  |tbe  re^ons  of  tho  A7est]  are  now  to  ha  BCti 
Inbor^soriug  arts,  by  mochinery,  by  the  steam  engine,  nnd  Iw  liitcraa!  Impiovcmonts.  Hitherto  i 
bo  done  n-as  that  which  nothnig  but  the  tongh  sinowa  of  tho  omi  of  man  conld  aecompliali. 
Everett's  Orations  nnd  Spceehea,  vol.  1.) 

IiiduBtrlnl  enterprise  la  everywhere  atimnlotcd ;  tho  notha  of  odventurc  ore  opened ;  tho  Itoundleaa  west 
pnn'onta  the  older  settlemcnta  f^om  behig  overBtDcked,  and  ^vea  acopo  for  an  mdimited  dev^opmeut  of 
energy.  Bdneatioii  la  wonted  to  cnlit:htcii  and  direct  theec  active,  raovuig  panera.  Witliout  it,  muoh  wM 
vigor  will  bo  exerted  in  "^-aln.  Enerf^  alono  ia  not  enough;  it  mast  bo  tamed  to  tViosible  objeeta,  and  w(^ 
by  sonnd  piincinlcB,    (Hdwatd  Erei-utt's  Orations,  vol.  S.} 

Tbe  history  of  tJie  progreaa  of  the  human  mind  shows  as  tbat,  fbr  wont  of  a  diffiialon  of  seientlfle  knov- 
Icdgc  among  pracUeol  men,  ^eatevlLi  lmvereBuHed,botb  to  ecieoco  and  practice,    <£<h?ard  Everett,  vol.  1.) 

If  tothou^ennltTofthoS'ow'Woild.  Uio  tbaroughneaa,  the  patience,  and  the  sohmoo  of  Hie  Old  oould 
be  added,  fbr  greater  i-esnlta  m^ht  bo  oxpootod  than  those  wc,now  attain.    (Sorlh  Amciicmi  Saview.) 

Piivato  eetablialnaents  ore  d^»tlro  in  thdr  cousUtntdon,  limited  in  their  operation,  end  incenable,  horn 
their  voiy  noturo,  of  devidoidng  and  dircetliig  and  rewarding  the  indlgcaoua  talent  of  the  conntry.  They 
are  imdcr  no  obligation  to  do  tho  aeicntific  ivork  of  tho  Btam,  or  to  promote  any  of  thoao  national  otjecta 
wldch  arc  intruafad  to  the  organised  lustltiitluna  of  other  lands,  (Sir  David  SrowBter,  address  befbrc  tiie 
Biitieh  Association,  July  31. 1S5U.) 

It  is  only  esiierieooe.  aided  by  Eclenec,  that  is  rapid  In  development  and  certain  In  action.  <Lvon  Plav- 
(hh'.C.l).,F.E.S.>   ^  •'  "^ 

Milling  BchoolB  have  long  eiifted  in  Frsuec,  Eus^  PruBsio,  Sasonj,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other 
eountrlca  even  hss  connected  wMli  mining :  and  their  practical  vnlno  ia  recogniEod  by  the  fact  that  tho 
ivaiicctive  governments  of  these  states  have  Ibund  it  neceaaory  to  develop  Btill  liuthet  the  educational 
i-esmircea  of  sueh  Inatitutlona,  The  wont  of  ehnllar  establishments  in  this  eountiy  haa  long  boon  felt  In 
mining  dlstricta.  nnd  baa  beenoxprcBsedhoth  tuFarlisniDnt  and  in  memorials  nddreased  to  tho ' 


Lords,  (1849,  >  the  committee  observed  that  "  among  those 

.._.  ., ..  „     j_._ . .  J. , ppcors  to  be  Halt  of  faaHHJeef^aenniringminlng  education, 

inch  as  inuvided  by  tbe  mining  sehools  and  coH^a  cstaUlBbed  in  tho  principal  nrniingdlatiiets  of  tho  con. 


tincnt,  apnar^tly  vtlth  the  most  beneficial  effect,"    iPioapeotus  govemmuit  b^uwI  of  ndnea,  London, 
less-a.) 

Looking  at  the  class  of  men  wbo,  in  tliia  kingdom,  sro  hitmstcd  with  tbe  direction  of  colUcHea  and 
we  And  tlioio,  In  general,  charaetensed  by  a  rcmoi'kable  degree  of  energy  and  Intelligence ;  and  yet 
not  be  denied  tbat  Indenendoiiily  of  the  losaee  cntuQed  by  tlie  uncertainty  of  mineral  vdna,  large  en 
ycariy  squandered  on  ill-judgod,  and  soraotimea  even  obaurd  speouhitiona.whlcbaiiTeatoraraonnto 
rience  on  tho  ijort  of  the  propoaor  would  have  tanght  him  to  modify  er  abaudou.  (Wrigbtmon,  Geo 
Suivey,  GroatEiitain.) 

It  Is  concciled  to  agricolturo  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  roprodneod  onnnnDv.  rjm  he  fltiinnlntud 
application  of  acquired  knowledge,  coonected  with  practicoi  tralniag,  U" 
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expraiencB  and  BBlitnce  fomisli.    (Gregory  Yale,  Iltics  to  UUng  Claliu.) 


Lb  tbe  i^ol^^st  is  Indi^bt^^ 


(^  the  eoiili,  81 
lirCECiice  of  □» 


way  pointeil  out  by  gGoloeical  eiLpetisacc,  mos  the  toL  of  sropii^  in  conjectnro  and 

,  iniiaUBr  importance  in  minlDg,  (Or  it  la  an  BnlerprjEe  brilliant  and  toil  of  pnnnlso, 

and  at  the  Bamc  time  esponsiTe,  and  often  illuBoij.    (ProfMsor  E.  C.  Von  Leonhard,  Uuiversltf  of^Heidel- 
lierg.) 

Of  the  importanco  of  an  increased  piodtict  of  the  precious  metals  there  can  be  no  question. 
TLe  ablest  political  economists  of  Europe  and  Amencn  are  nnauimoua  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  coarse  of  n  debal«  iu  the  Senate  shortly  after  the  adtuission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  llie  Union,  eaid : 

be  objects  of  the  TTnltcd  Stoics  in  regnrd  to  the  cold  mfnia  in  Doliftimia  shoold  be,  in  tliB  flrst  placo,  to 
_x„  It 1  — u,; f  .1 -leof  tho  Unified  States  tlLolar^t  possible  acqnisitiojtof  national 


brmp  to  Uie  ffeneral  pnblic  use  of  tbo  pcojilc  of  tbo  Unified  States  fbo  largest  po 
ircdth  from  tlieir  nenly-diecoFCred  fountaiDs ;  nod  secondly,  to  render  the  mil 
the  best  and  speediest  posetblc  settlement  of  our  vast  countries  an  tlie  Fccifie 


stand  speediest  possible  settlement  of  onr _  .      _ __.  .. 

m  boundless  conuueFi^ol,  social,  nad  poiitdcal  influences  oyer  tbo  eastern  wi 

Mr.  Benton  was  ' '  decidedly  of  the  opinion  tbat  the  United  States  ought  not  to  undertake 
to  make  a  revenue  ont  of  the  mines ;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  content  herself  witti 
getting  the  wealth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself." 

Sir  Archibald  Allison,  referring  to  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califor- 
nin  and  Australia,  makes  use  of  this  emphatic  language : 

That  which  for  five  and  twenty  yfars  had  been  w-onting— ft  cnrrcocycomnicnBnmWi  to  the  inoreasednum- 
hei-B  and  troiisaeftons  of  the  ctnuied  world— was  now  supplied  by  tlie  beneficent  band  of  uiitare.  The  era 
of  Q  contracted  ourreacy,  and  consetiacnt  low  priocs  and  genei'al  misery,  interrupted  bj  passing  gleams  of 

Smspeiity,  was  at  an  end.  Prices  capldly  rose ;  wages  advanced  In  a  similar  proporiion ;  osporta  and 
miH^ls  enormoiraly  incTcased,  whilo  onmo  and  misery  as  rapidly  diminished. 


I  will  not  nnderljiic  to  eslend  this  debate  or  the  eonsidcmtion  of  this  qaestiou  by  entflrlni  into  an  esti- 
nrnteof  what  the  produotioa  of  ^Id  costs.  It  wonldbomerogncssiuff  atbcsE;  bat  I  undeilakc  £o  say  that 
thoTB  is  no  coranHxlity  which  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  onr  country  and  of  tbe  woild  require  so  luncli 
iiB  the  addJtiou  to  our  circulation  of  the  piisclouB  metals.  I  need  not  waste  a  word  in  stating  how  It  iuoit«8 
til  i  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  of  tbo  whole  worhl. 

Mr,  Nje  sdd,  in  the  course  of  tbe  same  debate : 

1  beg  the  Senate  to  Iwor  In  mind  the  fact  flmt  erery  additional  doUarof  gold  and  silver  that  we  produce 

piodnee  gold  anil  sllrer  to  mnie  onr  credit  aino  va  eeom«  and  sure,  that  Uio  interest  wUl  be  paid  lo  the  pre. 
^ons  me^a,  and  our  ei'edit  will  stand  as  high  ti  not  higher  than  timt  of  any  other  natiou  of  tho  earth. 

The  importance  of  such  an  increase  lo  the  United  States  has  been  forcibly  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House.    Mr.  Julian,  the  intelligent  chairman  of  that 


-,         o      , ,  ■  ,  i,  says,  in  a 

report  on  tbe  mineral  lands,  dated  June  5,  1666 : 

In  the  iodgment  of  the  committee  there  la  ycry  great  need  of  an  increase  in  the  qnantity  of  precious 
metals.  The  disproportion  of  gold  and  silTcr  to  other  values,  and  to  oar  commercial  wants,  ia  very  renmi'k. 
able.  If  prnoUcablB,  it  shonJd  bo  reduced.  Tbe  jiropcrty  of  the  TTnitod  States,  within  the  lost  tea  yeni-s, 
has  increoscd  about  1900,000,000  per  year;  and  this  Increase  Is  esdmated  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  times 
greater  (ban  the  increase  of  coin  dniing  the  same  ]>ctiod.  It  is  believed  that  some  policy  which  will  seaaro 
to  the  government  a  fresh  and  liberal  supply  of  the  prceioua  metala  will  bo  fimnd  absolutely  nceeseoiy. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  financier,  says,  in  a  recent  able 
letter: 

All  tbe  benefila  of  skill  ond  cipcrience  derived  ftnm  years  of  devotion  to  basiacss  pnrsuils,  am  lost 
Ihrongh  fluctnationa  in  the  currency,  which  no  aogacity  or  aUll  coa  anticipate.  'Wben  no  reflect  that  each 
notion  is  but  a  nort  of  the  gi'eat  commanity  of  states,  united  by  ties  of  conunerce.  bnsinesa,  and  Inter- 
ctiangea,  and  find  the  rtet  of  the  world  anstalned  by  a  specie  currency,  whleh  Is  of  nniform,  nnivoraal  inter. 
national  value,  how  can  wo  who  an  dealing  with  depre<nflted  paper  expect  to  compete  snccessfallj  witJi 

those  oonntrlea  whose  money  is  gold,  or  Its  aotoal  eqiuralent )    So  natiou  has  ever  tried  this  eip-' 

wlthont  vast  BsnrifloeB  snd  eiaat  fbilnreB.  So  long  as  t^ie  onrrenoy  of  the  worid  la  gold,  any  nation  de 
l^om  this  stondaid  Impain  ila  own  power  of  sotnesBflil  cmopelJ^Dn,  and  Riadnally  drlres  Its  prodm 
tbe  markets  of  tbe  wwd.  It  la  tme  that  It  may,  to  a  oertslii  eitent,  so  tax  as  smnggbi^  does  not  open  the 
saf^'valvo,  beep  oat  ftn^^  Imports  fbr  a  time,  tiiereby  annihilating  its  evportST  out  prices  soon  rise  at 
home  In  a  ratio  corresponding  with  tbe  aogmented  dudes,  and,  (he  check  becoming  Incfl'ectnal,  la  sonaht  to 
be  remedied  by  augmented  tsilfl^    It  is  totaQy  Impossible  for  a  nation  like  tbe  United  States  to  witfab-aw 

December  2,  1867,  Mr.  Stewart,  United  States  senator  from  Nevada,  asked,  and  by  unani 
mous  consent  obtaiued,  leave  to  bring  in  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and 
ordered  to  be  printed ;  December  3,  1867,  referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining ; 
February  20,  1868,  reported  by  Mr.  Stewart,  with  amendments. 
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A  BILL  to  establish  a  naiiaDnl  K 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ike  Senate  and  S 

osseinWeri,  Tlml;  Iho  tai  Ictieil  nnd <--  = - 

Bitooteil  In  irboto  or  lu  jiart-ircst  of  tho  eaalem  liaso  of  lio  Boekr  roountains  bo  eet  apart,  so  long  as  tbo 
same  sball  be  coUnctad  bv  tiio  govermoont,  as  a  Epcoial  fnnd  (br  the  (inilcnFiDCiit  and  suppoi-t  of  n  scboot  of 
mines,  10  be  locatcil  on  vaa  lino  of  Uio  Fiici6c  FOilroail,  n'cst  of  tho  Book;  mountains,  as  near  as  yraeCieable 
to  the  centra  of  the  mining  States  and  Torritodes, 

!Sec.  S.  Aitd  b*  itfurtlier  enaeted.  That  oaeh  StaM  aai  Tcrriloi;  locolod  in  itholc  or  in  port  west  of  Iho 
eastern  baso  of  tho  Booty  nnonnt^ns  may  onnolutono  member  of  n  board  of  ilireotflrs,  amrjoritrof  ithoni 
shall  conetitote  a  qaoram ;  and  In  anao  of  flularo  on  tho  port  of  on;  State  or  Torritor;  so  to  appoint,  tbe 
Prcfiident  shall  itppoint  sneh  member  bj  and  irith  tho  ailneo  anil  eousent  of  the  Banate ;  bnt  no  i>art  of  tho 
'"~ '''  ''  —--1  providod  for  shall  be  ospeniled  in  Balorics,  travcning  or  other  personal  cxponee^  of  the  said 

lagcment  of  tho  institution  sball  bo  under  tho  coati-ol  of 

... „„     I-...  f. — . ...11  1.,  ajLioctoil  tlum  tUo 

.J  and  eoassnC  of  the 

, , .    1  and  quollfiol ;  Fro- 

0  foUoirisa  namcil  persons  shall  coustltato  tho  board  of  diroetors  uom  tho  flcst  da?  of  Jolf , 


ctsht  directors,  a  majoiit;  of  whom  shall  constitulo  n  qnontm.  The  dircotors  shall  bo  E( 
raining  States  and  Territories,  ond  nmoinlJ^  by  tho  President,  by  ond  with  the  adviae  an 
Senate  jiml  shall  bold  then:  office  for  ante  years,  and  imtil  thoh'  soocissors  mo  appointed  oui 


anno  Domini  eighteen  handrcd  and  sixty-eight,  mitlt  tho  first  of  July,  eighteen  hondred  and  serenty, 
namolr;  Sherman  Day  and  William  Aahbniner,  of  Galifbrtuat  P.  A.  TnUs  uidD.  W.  Wcl^,  of  Kerada; 

A  C.  trlbbs,  of  Oregon; ,  of  £laho ;  A.  o.  Simmons,  of  Montoniii  and  JolmPiraoa,  ofCohirado. 

In  case  of  failaro  of  any  of  the  above-named  persons  to  sorro,  or  Hbouldu  vnoaiiBy  ocaar  item,  any  other 
eanae,  tho  some  sball  be  filled  as  heieinbefbia  provided.  The  directors  shall  reodvo  no  compensaUon  ix 
their  services,  bnt  theh'  aotnal  travelling  and  other  oiponaos  incnrred  whiio  attending  te  tho  bneuiOBS  of  the 
Institution  shall  bo  paid. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  U  Jtaiher  enacted.  That  the  said  bonnl  of  dlroetoro  sliall  liavo  power  to  mate  nUos  and 
leealations  for  the  organization  and  govermncnt  of  the  school;  shall  appoint  its  prefcseors,  teachers,  and 
omocrs,  and  eierebo  snnerrlsion  and  control  ever  tho  fnnd  bd'om  opproprlateiL 

Src.  4.  And  be  it  further  enoeled,  That  no  professor  or  teacher  [or  other  ofilecrl  of  this  Institution  shall 
bo  removed  escept  npon  chaigoa  and  specifications  dnly  investigated  by  tiio  hooi'd  of  directors,  and  tbo 
deoiaion  of  the  Seoretary  of  tho  Troaaitry,  to  whom  tiio  facts  ond  llio  eviiionoo  shall  bo  leported,  shall  be 
conclnsire. 

Sec.  5.  And  de  it  farther  enaOcd,  Tbattaitioniathlsinstitutionshallboftootoanyeltiscii  of  the  United 

be  tree  to  students  from  othoi  conntiies,  di^y  recomtnondod  by  the  nathoiiti 
shall  have  beoomo  gnallficd  i  bnt  all  expenses  for  books  and  sbtuoncry,  and  al 
sabsistence,  and  travelling,  shall  bo  home  by  the  stadonts  themselves. 
Sec.  G.  And  be  it  furlher  eruated,  lltat  the  primaiy  object  of  tho  school  being  an  increase  of  tbo  btdlion 

Ejdact  of  the  oonntry,  by  tbo  piaotloal  oppUeatlon  of  solonco  to  miniug,  ond  the  dlfihaion  of  correct 
oirledgo  among;  mlneta  as  to  tho  best  met&ods  of  treating  tho  ores,  no  charge  shall  bo  mode  for  assays, 
tests,  metallanioal  or  other  experiments,  ozcont  to  ooveillio  aotnal  cost  of  material  nsed. 

Sec.  7.  Ana  be  it  farllteT  enoclal,  That  IhD^eomtary  of  tho  Trensmy,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jaly, 
.  eighteen  himdrcd  and  slity-e^ht,  Bholl  set  apart  tbo  fond  hereby  anpro^iatod  Ibr  tho  purpose  named  in  tDis 
net ;  and  be  shall,  after  receiving  a  rqport  Emm  the  board  of  d)reetciT&  locate  tho  seliooland  furnish  plans 
and  speoifications  fox  all  neeessary  btdUings  and  improvements,  ivbiCh  shall  be  plain  and  enbstonUal,  and 
iipon  the  most  Doanomioal  plan  oondstent  iriUi  tho  pnrposea  of  tlio  Institution. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enoctaL  That  in  ardor  that  tho  board  of  directors  may  bo  phiced  in  possession 
of  the  most  approved  systems  of  eduoation,  tho  Socrotary  of  tho  Treasury  shall  canso  an  e^umUiatiQu  to  bo 
mode  of  the  principal  mining  sohoola  of  Enropo,  and  a  report  to  be  prepared  npon  tiie  same,  the  CKpcasc  of 
snob  service  to  bo  paid  ont  M  tho  [onexpendou  balance  of  tho  appropriation  heretofore  made  tbr  tho  oolleo- 
tion  of  mining  stanstics!  fimds  of  tho  institntion. 

Seo.  !).  And  be  it  fitrinter  auicted.  That  tbo  dutJes  now  performed  by  the  apodal  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  SocrcKuj  of  tho  Traioury  to  colloct  mining  statistics  iu  the  States  and  Territeriu  west  of  Uio  Iiocky 
menntaina,  ahau,  npon  the  oreonizatlon.  and  completion  of  tho  school  of  mines  croatad  by  this  act,  bo  pcr- 
liinneil  under  a  pciinanont  system  by  the  fiundty  of  said  institntion,  and  their  report  shall  bo  transmitted  to 
the  Seorotan' of  the  Treasury,  lo  be  In  him  laid  boforo  Coneress. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  fitrUier  eaaeted.  That  the  prolbasars  and  teachers,  under  the  diivetion  of  tho  pri^dcnt 
of  tho  Instttntjon,  shul  make  [annnal]  visita  to  the  principal  mining  distriela,  accompanied  by  their  respoeUvo 
classes,  fbr  the  pnrpose  of  examining  the  mines,  mills,  and  modes  of  irorting,  and  instrncting  tho  pupils  iu 
the  practical  opcratuma  of  mining  oM  metollnrDy  |  and  tho  said  pioAiBSDrs  and  teachers  shall  also,  as  &r  as 
them  time  will  permit,  Ato  ttm  lectures  to  t£o  miners  on  geology,  mlnendogy.  metaUn^y,  and  mming 
engineering,  and  kindnd  aulgJeEta.  And  the  fhcnlty  may  reamro,  asanartof  thengulBreourseofinstruc- 
tkm,  the  pnpUs  to  engage  fOr  a  presorlbed  period  in  praetioaTminlne  and  milling. 

Sec.  11.  Andbeitfm'thermaettd,  Thai  tho  Seeretary  of  the  iMasary  sholl  roipiire  from  tho  directors 
and  from  the  diabntung  offioer  or  Dmcon  ai^siinted  W  the  board  of  directors  suoh  bonds  and  vonehers  as 
he  may  deem  neoessaiT  fiu  tlie  security  ouuptoper  disbursement  of  tbo  fund. 

Sec.  is,  Andbeitfiatherenaaed,  That  nomimd  after  the  eiraiatlon  of  the  fiscal  year  commencing  ITuly 
£rst,  elebteen  hnndred  and  aixly.eigtit,  not  exceeding  ono-holf  of  tbo  fbnd  arising  Irom  tho  tax  levied  upon 
cold  and  sUver  bulUon  shall  be  eipSided  by  or  on  behalf  of  tho  Institution,  the  [remaining  half  to]  remain- 
der shall  be  set  apart  by  the  Secretory  of  tiie  Treasury  and  invested  In  government  acciiritles,  which  shall 
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PAH-BANAGAT    DI8TEICT. 

Whbs  the  report  on  this  district  embodied  in  tliia  work  was  prepared,  it  was  necessarily 
very  brief  and  imperfeet,  as  the  district  had  been  but  recently  discovered.  Its  importance 
wii)  justify  the  addi^on,  in  the  form  of  an  appendi:;,  of  a  more  detailed  history,  brought 
down  to  the  latest  moment. 

The  iJistricC  mia  discovered  on  the  ITth  March,  18G6,  by  those  already  mentioned  in  this 
trwk.  Uajor  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  topograpliica)  engineer  and  late  State  Geologist  of  Kentuclty 
(with  whom  I  have  been  aciiuainted  for  many  years),  arrived  in  the  district  abont  the  middle 
of  July,  1866,  and  spent  nearly  eiglit  months  in  a  most  thorough  examination,  the  resalt  of 
which  was  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  the  importance  of  the  district.  It  contiuns  within  a 
comparatively  email  area  a  very  great  number  of  metalliferous  veins,  forming  a  complicated 
net-worlt.  Those  veins  vary  greatly  in  width,  tunning  from  a  few  inches  to  over  twenty  feet 
in  breadth. 

The  croppings  are  immense,  and  fissures  are  found,  with  good  ores  at  the  sur&ce,  over 
twenty  feet  wide,  traceable  down  the  cienuded  sides  of  the  mountain  for  half  a  mile,  retain- 
ing this  magnitude  as  fiir  as  the  exposure  allows  it  to  be  seen,  or  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
lower  in  the  rock  than  the  top  of  the  mountaia. 

The  walls  of  the  lodes  are  firm  gray  limestone,  metamorphosed  to  gray  quartz.  The 
lodes  are  nearly  vertical,  and  most  of  the  reins  will  require  UtUe  or  no  timber,  and  they  can 
be  wrought  for  years  without  a  single  adit  level,  op  any  pumping  machinery  to  free  them 
from  water.    This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  in  mining. 

Carl  Haber,  mining  engineer  Irora  Bhenish  Prussia,  made  an  examination  of  the  mines 
during  the  fall  of  1867.  He  speaks  of  the  prominent  lodes  of  the  district  as  true  fissure- 
veins,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  great  value.  He  says  in  his  report:  "If,  in  eonclusion,  yon  con- 
sider the  generally  strong  impression,  as  to  its  abundance  and  richness,  which  this  mmeral 
belt  makes  upon  the  mind  of  a  person  of  eipeiience,  yonr  deci^on  must  be,  that  the  mines 
of  the  Fah-raiiagat  District  promise  rich  rewards  for  an  almost  indefinite  period." 

The  district  is  thirty  miles  square,  the  lines  bounding  it  run  north  and  south,  east  and 
west^  The  principal  seat  of  the  lodes  lies  in  the  northwest  fourth  of  the  district,  enclosed 
by  the  boundary  defining  it.  It  consists  of  alternate  mountiun  and  valley.  On  the  east  side 
Pah-Eoek  range,  near  the  centre  Hyko  range,  on  the  west  the  Great  Quarta  Mountain ;  the 
northwestern  corner  includes  a  pocUon  of  the  Bonte  Ranche  range,  which  is  tbe  north  end 
of,  and  part  of  Tempiute's  Mountains. 

The  valleys  between  these  mountain-ranges  are  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  mountain-peaks  rise  4,000  feet  above  the  valleys,  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  dis- 
trict being  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Great  Qnartz  Mountain  forms  part  of  a  series  of  elevated  lands,  which  separate  the 
Great  Western  Basin  from  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  being  the  ease,  the  dis- 
trict ties  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of  the  Great  Basin. 

The  basin  westwardly  of  the  district  is  extended  southwardly  about  one  hundred  miles, 
when  its  boundary  is  sharply  curved  toward  the  west,  with  a  line  of  elevated  country,  and 
finally  it  connects  with  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada  Monntaina.  which,-  for  their  entire  length, 
form  its  western  margto. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mounlahi-ranges  of  the  Great  Basm.and  those  forming  its  south- 
em  mar^n,  is  northeast  and  southwest,  varionsiy  modified  by  denudation,  upliil,  and  subsi- 
dence. The  Great  Basin  itself  is  a  vast  mountW-ptain  with  sharp  wrinkles  upon  it,  which 
fippear  diminutive  when  compared  with  the  vast  piles  of  the  Wasatch  and  Sierra  Kevada 
Mountains,  which  form  the  basin  on  its  east  and  west  sides. 

The  subordinate  wrinkles  of  the  basin  vary  in  height,  they  are  generally  long,  narrow 
ridzes,  fi^uently  interrupted,  broken,  thrown  out  of  line,  but  still  keeping  up  the  general 
Sometimes  interrupted  by  sharp  steep  cations,  again  completely  smoothed,  rising  and 
mding  a  thousand  feet  by  a  gentle  slope  of  from  60  to  100  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
mountuln-chains  vary  in  width  from  10  to  SO  miles,  if  the  mountains  be  considered  as 
descending  to  the  centre  of  the  valleys,  which  have  been  filled  by  the  waste,  which  has  par- 
Ually  smoothed  the  elevated  roclis  forming  the  mountains. 

The  configuration  of  the  oountry  is  such  that  it  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  series  of 
trough  and  ridge,  nearly  of  equal  height  and  depth,  succeeding  each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
from  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  a  distance  varying  from 
200  to  600  miles,  the  distance  varying  with  the  place,  and  the  direction  of  the  line  by  which 
it  is  crossed. 

The  long  troughs  are  divided  into  a  series  of  minor  basins  by  lateral  wrinkles,  or  pilos  of 
wasted  materials  of  the  mountains,  brought  down  by  floods,  and  deposited  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  the  valley. 

These  depressions  thus  formed  are  the  locations  at  which  are  found  the  alkali  lakes,  so 
called.  An  ailtali  lake  is  usually  a  level  plain,  dusty,  covered  with  white  saline  incrustations. 
Some  of  tlie  alkali  lakes  contam  water  during  the  enlire  year,  but  the  water  Ls  unfit  for 
domestic  use  or  the  use  of  animals. 
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The  highec  mountain-ranges  receive  considerable  quantities  of  snow,  and  afford  greater  or 
less  quantities  of  vra,ter,  wliiidi  is  seen  in  sprites,  rivulets,  or  creelts.  Ttiese,  as  soon  as  tliej 
reach  Uie  mountain-slopea  or  talleja,  ave  Bwallowed  and  liidden  in  the  loose  materials  form- 
ing tbe  sur&eeof  theTallefSand  many  of  the  mountain-slopes. 

The  tOjiography  of  the  Great  Basin  and  ita  margin  offers  no  serious  obstacle  In  travel  and 
the  transportation  of  supplies.  Good  natural  ruads  are  found  everywhere.  All  the  natural 
difficuldes  of  tbe  tj^pography  of  the  country  may  be  turned.  In  fact,  so  great  are  the  faeili- 
ties  of  Iransporiation  by  wagon,  that  the  heaviest  loads,  from  five  to  six  tons,  are  placed  upon 
a  ivBgoii  and  boldly  started  into  tin  unknown  country,  without  trail  or  trace  to  gnide  the 
teamsters,  to  places  two  hundred  miles  distant.  Water-slations  on  the  route  are  to  be  hunted, 
and  the  country  is  to  be  eiplored  before  tha  advancing  train.  Tht  country  is  traversed  in 
every  direction ;  the  mountiuna  are  turned  or  crossed  at  gaps  or  cafions.  The  lonesl  parts  of 
the  valleys  are  a,Toided,  and,  altliough  the  roads  thus  made  are  not  so  dii-ect  as  they  are 
made  in  longer-settled  countries,  the  country  without  roads  is  now  traversed  bj  teams  trans- 
porting heavy  burdens  in  all  directions. 

Koads,  now  well  known  and  travelled,  connect  the  district  with  Salt  Lake  City,  four  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  On  this  road  there  is  now  »  line  of  stages,  making  tbe  trip  between  the 
two  places  in  four  days. 

A  road  is  also  open  to  Austin,  connecting  witli  the  overland  mall-route,  eight  miles  east 
of  that  place.  Upon  this  road,  from  180  to  200  miles  in  length,  heavy-loaded  IraiuB  make 
the  journey  in  ten  days. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  and  around  the  district  is  not  grea',  yet,  consider- 
ing the  enormously  productive  character  of  these  soils  when  (hey  are  irrigated,  they 
will  produce  most  of  the  food-supplies  for  a  large  population.  Some  of  these  oases  of  the 
desert  may  here  be  referred  to.  Keareat  and  first  comes  Hyko  Valley.  This  valley  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  ;  it  will  average  about  one  mile,  in  width,  of  lands  that  are  susceptible 
of  irrigation,  or  19,200  acres.  This  land  has  produced  and  will  con^nje  to  produce  enormous 
crops  of  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  pumpkins,  onions,  beets,  and  tbe  usual  crops  of 
warm  temperate  climates. 

These  lajids  will  produce  a  eertdn  crop  of  potatoes,  from  400  to  BOO  bushels  per  acre ; 
wheat,  40  to  fiO  bnshels ;  barley,  '!0  to  60  bushels ;  ond  of  all  the  crops  that  can  be  grown,  a 
proportionately  greater  production  of  the  same  crop  than  may  be  grown  on  the  best  lands  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Stales. 

The  climate  of  the  district  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  No  sickness  occurred  among 
a  population  of  five  hundred  during  the  six  months'  sojourn  I  made  at  this  mining  district. 

The  air  is  pure  and  bracing;  breezes  from  the  north  are  nearly  constant  every  night. 
These  breezes  render  the  fdr  delightfully  cool.  The  air  being  very  dry,  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  not  sensibly  felt:  and  all  out-door  employments  are  curried  on  without  incon- 
venience or  discomfort  during  the  entire  year. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  July  was  between  42°  and  34°  Fahrenheit.  Great 
as  this  change  may  appear,  it  affects  the  senses  less  than  a  change  of  15°  does  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  .  . 

The  thermometer  rareiy  &lls  below  32°.  When  such  an  event  does  occur,  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  continne  long  below  the  freezing-point. 

The  rainy  reason — not  properly  a  rainy  season,  but  the  season  of  showers — is  from  the 
Erst  of  July  to  tbe  middle  or  last  of  August,  when  occosional  copious  shoners  fall. 

Snow  rarely  &lls  in  the  valleys.  When  it  does,  it  remains  on  the  ground  a  few  hours; 
rarely  one  day. 

Snow  falling  on  the  Great  Quartz  Mountain  five  to  lea  inches  deep,  does  not  remain  on  the 
south,  east,  or  west  slopes  more  than  a  few  days.  The  cafions  and  gorges,  and  deep  shady 
places,  retain  the  snow  during  the  winter  months. 

A  roister  of  the  thermometer  kept  in  the  district,  part  of  the  time  at  Hylto  Spring,  and 
part  of  the  time  in  the  mountains,  twenty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  shows  the  fol- 
io wing  mean  leniperaturo : 

Greatest  Heat.  Least  H 

August 92° 51 

September 88° 49' 

October 82° 43 

November 76° 41' 

December 71° 32' 

January 08° 25' 

February 80° 21' 

The  district  of  Pah-ranagat,  as  before  stated,  has  tliree  mnges  of  m 
iiearij  its  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  and  a  portion  of  a  fourth  ra 
its  northwest  corner.     Hyko  Spring  range  lies  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  district, 
foot  of  the  Hyko  range,  on  its  west  side,  burst  forth  three  springs  of  great  power.    Th 
northwardly  of  these  springs,  Hyko,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  district,  measuring  ft 
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east  toward  the  west,  and  about  10  miles  south  of  its  northern  boundary.  Tliia  spring  yields 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  of  water  under  a  head  of  Bis  inches.  This  water 
has  been  coodacted  by  a  ditch  to  the  west  ude  of  the  valley,  where  eligible  mill-sites  are  found, 
and  will  ^ve  an  abundant  supply  of  water  foe  milla  using  a  thousand  stampa,  and  a!l  water 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores  tixnt  can  be  handled  in  tliese  milla  -,  enough  water  to 
produce  from  Ihc  ores  of  the  district  8200,000  per  day,  or  820,000,000  per  year. 

Crystal  Spring  riaes  nearly  aouth  of  Hyko  Spring,  aix  miles  distant  from  it.  This  spring 
gives  ftom  900  to  1,200  inches  of  water.    Near  it  are  eligible  sites  for  all  the  milla  that  use 

Ash  Spring  rises  ^smiles  soath  of  Crystal  Spring,  andis  the  largest  spring  in  the  valley. 
The  slope  of  the  valley  below  Crystal  and  Ash  Springs  is  sufBoicnt  to  utilize  tie  water  of 
both  these  springs  as  a  motive  power,  should  it  ever  beconwdered  desirable  to  do  so. 

Wells  sunk  in  any  part  of  the  valley  leach  water  at  a  short  distance,  from  10  t»  22  feet, 
varying  with  the  location,  so  that  mills  may  be  erected  at  any  point  selected,  and  the  neces- 
sary water  may  be  raiaed  from  wells  for  all  purpoaea. 

The  clays  of  the  valley  have  been  proved  to  be  suitable  for  Hie  manufacture  of  brick ; 
some  of  the  clay,  baii^  very  refractory  in  Ere,  produces  a  very  good  fire-brick. 

Quarnea  of  atone  snitflble  for  buildtng-purpoaea  have  been  opened,  from  which  a  good  and 
cheap  building-material  can  be  obtained. 

A  few  convenieut  localities  supply  limestones,  which  are  easily  reduced  to  lune  of  an  es- 
cellent  quality. 

Timber  for  building-purposea  has  been  obtained  from  the  top  of,  and  in  the  cafiona  on, 
the  northwest  aide  of  the  Great  Quartz  Mountain.  Large  aupplics  of  timber  are  found  south 
of  Ilyko  Springs  forty  miles.  East  of  the  springs,  thirty-five  or  forty  miles,  in  the  Bcnnet 
Spring  rat^e  of  mountsuus,  Urge  bodies  of  timber  are  known.  Wood  for  fuel  and  mining 
purposes  covers  the  Great  Quartz  Mountain,  and  pact  of  Lookout  Moantain — also  large  sup- 
plies may  be  obtained  from  the  west  slopes  of  Pab-Rock  range,  from  ten  to  fiileen  miles  from 
Hyko  Springs.  The  hauling  of  wood  and  ore  is  from  the  mounts  to  the  valley — down-grade 
■ — large  loads  may  be  moved,  and  supplies  of  wood  and  ore  obtained,  at  reasonable  rates. 

At  the  present  date  of  writing,  a  great  deal  of  late  and  highly-Important  information 
aboat  the  Pah-ranagat  District  has  been  obtained.  Practical  investigation  has  been  very 
active  and  thorough  during  the  hist  six  months.  The  district  has  been  visited  and  minutely 
esamined  by  Mr.  A.  F.  White,  mineralogist  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  report,  says  that  "  the  vdns  of  silver-bearing  quartz  in  the  Fah-rmiagat 
District  are  trae  fiasare-vrans,  and  are  well  defined  for  long  diatancea."  He  aasayed  six 
samplea  of  ore  taken  indiacriminately  from  the  Illinoia  Lode,  and  found  their  value  per  ton  to 
be  aa  follows;  First  apecbnen,  §942.68;  aecond,  81,670.89;  third,  $326;  fourth,  $94.26; 
fifih,  $21.99 ;  dsth,  8204.18.  At  all  poinls  from  which  he  made  selections,  Mr.  White  saya 
"the  ledge  preserves  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  SI  feet"  He  is  confident  that  water  to 
run  any  number  of  milla  will  be  obtained  very  near  the  mines. 

The  richneas  of  the  Illinoia  and  Indiana  Lodea  has  been  so  well  ascertained  by  the  tun- 
nels ani  shafiB  heretofore  run,  that  a  system  of  deep  mining  has  been  commenced. 

The  evidence  of  its  bdng  a  true  fissure-vein  is  unmistakable.  Aremackable  "chimney" 
of  oi-e,  worth  from  $100  to  $2,600  per  ton,  is  found  enclosed  in  the  lode ;  it  grows  richer 
ua  it  descends.    In  the  lower  tunnel  some  faint  traces  of  water  have  made  their  appearance. 

The  Indiana  is  another  remarkable  lode,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  it  has  re- 
vealed its  great  value  and  assured  its  immense  size.  One  of  the  tunnels  ia  into  the  vein-matter 
6S  feeti  and  has  not  yet  reached  the  "  hanging  wall "  on  the  other  side.  One  packet  of  ore, 
worth  83,000  a  ton,  was  found  in  the  vein.  The  Indiana,  though  not  so  uniform  as  the  Illi- 
nois, is  no  less  plainly  a  fissure-vein.  The  best  practical  and  scientific  judges  that  have  in- 
spected the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Lodes  agree  that  both  belong  to  the  one  great  ledge  of  Pah 
ranagat ;  and  that  the  Webster,  Chimney,  lUo  Virgin,  Coeomongo,  Soledad,  and  Yellow  Lodes 
are  other  links  in  the  one  gigantic  "backbone"  ofsilver-quartz  that  tuns  through  the  district. 

The  Hyko  Company  has  commenced  to  rnn  a  tunnel  into  Klver  MountMn  at  its  base,  and 
so  pierce  the  HIinois  Lode  SOO  feet  below  the  point  where  it  crops  out  on  the  summit.  This 
is  the  kind  of  mining  that  deserves  the  warmest  commendation.  The  results  that  may  be 
expected  iW>m  thia  tunnel  are  : 

rlrat.  Ability  to  mine  a  vast  amount  of  ore,  and  carry  it  to  the  reduction-works  without 
hoisting  a  single  ounce.  The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  will  open  in  the  cafion  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  ore  can  be  dug,  dropped  down,  and  dumped  directly  into  wagons.  This  sys- 
tem will  not  cost  one-twenljeth  of  that  entiled  by  the  expensive  hoisting-works  at  Virginia 
City  and  elsewhere- 
Second.  The  new  tunnel  in  all  probability  will  reach  a  supply  of  water.  The  importance 
of  this  is  quite  beyond  reckoning ;  it  will  enable  mills  to  be  built  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
mines,  and  the  ore  then  might  be  conveyed  by  its  own  specific  gravity  from  ita  native  bed 
to  the  battery-room  In  the  milts.  This  would  so  cheapen  the  cost  of  reduction,  that  it  would 
virtually  double  the  value  of  the  ore  ;  and,  as  there  are  hundreda  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore 
in  Silver  Mountdn  in  the  SOO  feet  between  its  base  and  apes,  it  can  be  seen  readily  that  the 
reaching  of  water  by  the  tunnel  ronat  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  wealth. 
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'Third.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  tunnel  will  enter  the  VEan  below  tlie 
"  water-level,"  at  "hieli  point  all  Bilver-bearirg  lodes  charge  in  character:  the  ore  is  more 
concentrated,  and  gtows  mucii  rieher,  and  can  be  reduced  nich  simpler  processes,  Ies3  ex- 
pense, and  less  loss  of  the  precions  metal. 

Fourth,  The  determining  of  the  walfir-level  will  give  new  life  and  enei^y  to  the  whole 
district ;  scratching  on  the  surface  will  cease,  and  deep  raining  be  niuyersally  adopted.  With 
a  long  tunnel  under  the  Illinois  Lode,  and  another  just  opposite,  under  the  Indiana,  tha 
canon  between  the  two  mountains  must  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  busiest  mining  cities  on  the 
Pacific  elope. 

The  present  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  in  Pah-vanagat  is  one  of  the  obstacles  that  a 
very  few  years  roust  remove,  though  in  this  connection  it  shouhi  be  remembered  that  the 
first  white  men  entered  the  district  but  a  little  over  three  years  ago.  Miners  receive  SG  a, 
day,  currency;  and  t'rdghts  from  San  Frandsuo  cost  10  cents  per  pound.  Passengors  on  the 
stage-coaches  par  2S  cents  per  mile,  which  few  laboring  men,  of  course,  can  well  affnid  to 
expend  for  long  journeys.  On  Oie  other  hand.  Pah-canagat  has  some  peculiar  advantages 
which  must  constantly  incKase  itt  value :  the  Mormon  settlements  are  near  at  hand,  and  a 
portion  of  their  surplus  farm  products  seeks  Hyko  as  a  market,  which  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  purchase  certain  staple-supplies  cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  other  sections  of  Nevada. 
The  valley  of  Hyko  itself  produces  enormous  crops  of  small  grain  and  vegetables  on  such 
ranches  as  have  been  irrigated.  The  three  immense  springs  that  gush  at  convenient  inttc- 
vnls  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  east  would,  if  combined,  form  a  river  of  respect- 
able size,  and  the  water  they  dischai^  could  be  conducted  in  a  network  of  ditches  that 
would  suffice  to  Irrigate  every  acre  In  Hyko  Valley,  30  miles  long.  A  north  and  south  rail- 
road, connecting  the  two  main  trunk-lines  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  will  probably  be  built 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  favorable  to  the  enter- 
prise to  an  extent  that  is  surorising.  Snob  a  railroad  must  passthrougii  or  near  Pah-ranagat^ 
With  a  successful  system  of  deep  mining,  with  mills  and  mines  together  in  Slver  Caflon,  and 
with  railroad-trains  to  bring  up  supplies  and  carry  off  products,  the  lowest  grade  of  ore  ever 
found  in  the  Illmois,  Indiana,  and  extension  of  Uio  same,  will  be  reduced  at  an  enormous 

The  fact  baa  been  justly  noted  as  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  parent  vein  on  which 
the  niinois  and  Indiana  are  located  has  the  same  general  trend  from  north  to  sooth  as 
the  Comstock  Lode,  and  all  the  great  gold-bearing  ledges  of  California.  What  is  called  the 
"  great  mother  gold-lei^e "  in  California  runs  paralld  with  the  parent  silver-vein  in  Pah- 
ranagat.  Crappings  that  mn  from  oast  to  west  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as  spurs  and 
detached  masses,  a  conclusion  that  practice  and  observation  have  invariably  served  to 

The  walls  that  enclose  the  Illinois  arc  so  perfectly  defined  that  it  has  no  rival  in  this 
respect  in  Nevada.  Conceding  it  to  be  a  true  fissure-vein,  and  calcula^ng  upon  its  continuing 
to  be  as  rich  as  the  latest  reports  assert,  and  as  has  been  proved  by  the  deepest  shaft  yet  mn, 
we  may  safely  say  that  it  contains,  properly  developed,  enough  silver  to  insure  fabulous 
profits  ;  yet  the  Illinois  is  but  one  smedl  section  of  the  main  Pah-ranagat  rein.  The  Indiana 
is  no  less  promUii^ ;  nor  are  the  Webster,  Chimney,  Yellow,  Rio  Virgin,  Cocomongo,  etc. 

All  the  latest  I'eports,  from  parties  who  bave  made  personal  examinations,  confirm  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Fah-ranagat  District  ot  inesbaustible  supplies  of  wood.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  the  indigcnoas  trees  is  the  pinon  pine,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  fuel.  Mills 
ought  to  secure  sapplies  of  fuel  for  not  exeeedmg  85  (currency)  per  cord.  The  ordinary 
price  in  Virginia  Cityis  $16  (coin)  per  cord. 

The  extensive  consnmption  of  salt  in  the  reduction  of  silver-ore  renders  its  cost  an  ijera 
oF  importance.  Pah-ranagat  is  as  fortunate  in  this  as  in  the  matter  of  fuel ;  the  mountain 
of  rock-salt,  100  miles  south  of  Hyko  City,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular  natural 
deposits  in  the  world.  There  is  scareely  a  v^uable  cabinet  in  Nevada  or  California  without 
its  specimen  of  pure  salt-crystal  from  this  mountain.  The  supply  there  of  salt  is  inexhaust- 
ible. It  is  now,  1  believe,  the  property  of  the  Hyko  Silver-Mining  Company,  and  is  looked 
on  as  the  most  valuable  salt-mine  in  the  conntry. 

Of  Mitts  AND  MiNiNQ. — The  ten-stamp  mill,  erected  at  Hyko  City  by  the  Hyko  Com- 
pany, is  a  very  superior  structure,  combining  compactness  and  couvenienee  wl^  all  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  improvements  in  machinery.  It  is  in  running  order,  and  on  the  eve 
of  being  set  to  work ;  but  [he  company  have  the  good  sense  to  bend  au  their  enei^es  toward 
developing  their  mines,  so  that  the  mill,  when  it  starts,  can  keep  pounding  away  ad  infinitian, 
except  when  necessary  to  shut  down  for  repairs.  If  this  line  of  operations  had  been  the 
rule  in  American  silver-mining  from  the  start,  a  most  damaging  blunder  would  have  been 
avoided,  waste  of  means  prevented,  and  loss  of  confidence  averted.  Those  who  are  best 
.acquainted  with  the  silver-regions  of  Nevada  are  the  most  sanguine  as  to  their  future,  and, 
though  they  may  have  occasion  io  deplore  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  they  are.  none  the  less 
enthusiastic  about  the  destiny  of  Nevada,  the  State  of  Silver.  Silver-mining  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope  is  not  yet  ten  years  old;  and,  if  the  great  production  of  buUlon  has  had  some 
offsets,  it  has  been  because  ignorance  and  bad  management  have  not  been  absent.     Silver- 
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iiiiniiig  is  in  its  infancy,  and  infancj  ia  prone  to  tuniblfi ;  in  the  end  it  grows  up  into  a 
brairny  giani 

Tiie  I'ro  Rata  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  several  miners  employed  on  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  ledse  on  Sprinser's  Mountain.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  600  feet  long,  and  ia  now 
completed  for  about  IGO  feet.  This  enterprise  deserves  to  come  under  the  head  of  deep 
mining,  and  its  developmenta  are  awMted  with  great  interest. 

The  Crescent  Company  is  erecting  a  fine  ten-atamp  mill,  and  conducting  active  operatjons 
on  its  ledge — the  List  Lode — oneof  the  prominent  croppings  in  the  district.  Theshati  of  the 
company  has  reached  a  considerable  depth. 

The  Sherwood  Slvei-Mining  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  commenced  a  tunnel  on  its  ledge 
on  the  norUi  side  of  Sanderson's  Mounttun. 

CoNCtiFBiHa  SouHABT. — In  tlic  three  years  that  have  elapsed  iince  the  discovery  of  the 
Pah-ran agat  District  the  work  of  making  its  great  resources  av«l able  and  profitable  has  been 

tressed  on  with  a  vigor  that  is  characteristically  American.  Hyko  City  is  a  town  of  600  in- 
abitanta,  two  silver  reduction-mills,  ^>out  IS  houses,  including  stores,  boarding-houses, 
etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln  County,  enjoys  post-office  fecilitiea,  and  has  a  line  of  stages. 
Several  villiiges  have  spcaug  up  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

At  last  uccouuts  from  the  lower  tunnel  on  the  Illinois,  the  miners  were  diggmg  in  much 
softer  rook  than  ever  before,  and  their  rate  of  daily  advance  has  been  doubled.  The  Hyko 
Company  employs  about  thirty  miners,  working  day-and-night  shifts.  The  position  of  their 
ledaea  ia  such  that  all  the  shafts  and  tminels  can  be  ea^iy  .and  perfectly  ventilated.  It  is 
confining  present  operations  to  the  two  neighboring  lodes— the  Illinois  and  Indiana.  A 
large  quanUty  of  ore,  assaving  §100  a  ton,  is  piled  up  for  reduction.  The  site  for  a  new 
twenty-stamp  mill  has  been  graded,  and  sites  for  future  ones  that  may  bo  needed  staked  out 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mines. 

The  other  active  companies  in  the  district  are  working  steadily,  and  show  a  praiseworthy 
disposition  to  expand  their  opei'aUons. 

A  shaft  is  being  sunk  on  the  Webster  Lode,  At  the  depth  of  117  feet  the  ledge  was  cut 
and  found  to  be  13  feet  wide.  This,  and  other  evidence,  tends  to  confirm  the  general  belief 
that  t!ie  Illinois  and  Webster  are  sections  of  the  same  parent-vein. 

The  AniB  Lode  lias  very  much  the  feind  of  ore  found  in  the  Indiana;  it  is  parallel  to  it, 
and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  between  the  two,  from  which  both  lodes  can  be  worked  to  ad- 
vaut.-ipe,  when  it  has  penetrated  to  a  sufficient  depth.  It  is  possible  that  the  Indiana  and 
Arab  unite  and  form  a  single  vein. 

Castro  Ledoes,  I.,  II,,  III.— Three  names  on  the  same  fissure,  from  eight  to  ten  feat 
wide  ;  little  work  done,  but,  from  appearances,  a  good  vein. 

The  JoNiPEB  Lode  has  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and,  judging  from  its  appearance 
and  the  character  of  ore  displayed,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  smelting  process. 

The  Diana  Lode  is  sii  feet  wide  ;  ore  poor  on  the  surface,  A  tunnel  has  been  run  to 
it,  and  the  ore  obtained  is  quite  rich.  This  is  a  good  lode,  and  Is  probably  on  the  same 
fissure  as  the  Juniper.  j    u  ± 

The  Yellow  Lode  is  from  siiteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  The  quart!!  is  dark-coiored;  but 
very  little  work  has  been  done  on  it.  ■.      , 

The  HoHESLiNEEN  LoDE  Is  slx  fcct  Wide,  and  resembles  the  Indiana.  It  is  considered  a 
good  lode,  -       L  . 

The  Solitaire  Lode  is  ten  feet  wide.  The  vein  makes  a.  very  good  impression,  but  no 
wofk  has  been  done  to  fully  determine  its  character. 

Tlie  Maonate  Lode  is  twelve  feet  wide.    The  vein  sta 

The  Amazon  Lode  is  a  complete  net-work  of  small  vi 
one  of  the  river  after  which  it  was  named.  .    . 

Tiie  Elt  Asn  Sanderson  Lode  shows  a  large  mass  of  ore  on  its  sarface.  This  is  a  very 
attractive  vem ;  although  the  croppings  are  not  rich,  it  gives  promise  of  great  value. 

The  Rio  Virgin  Lode  has  very  large  croppiogs  of  very  good  ore.  ^ 

The  ledges  mentioned  ace  a  sample  of  the  good  ledges  of  the  district.  Many  more  might 
he  mentioned  that  deserve  notice;  but  these  given  have  suffident  character  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  seeking  the  mineral  rf^ons  for  study  or  investment,  and  the  district,  taken 
as  a  wliole,  will  assume  a  high  rank  among  the  silver-mining  districts  of  our  country,  pro- 
vided actual  development  shall  be  the  main  object  of  those  ownmg  its  ledges— mere  specu- 
lation, in  the  beat  mines  in  the  worid,  without  adequate  work,  would  only  disappoint  those 
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HISTOEICAL  SUMMAKY  OF  LOWER  OALIFOENIA, 
FROM  ITS  DISCO^^RY  IN  1533  TO  1867. 


Bv  ALEXANDER  S.  TAYLOR, 

iografla  Callfomicfl  entrel644-186T,"  "The  Indlanolqgy  ot  Cal 
lifcniia  AoBdemy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Mercantile  LilTrarj  of  S 
and  lato  Clerk  of  the  United  Slatoa  Diatriot  Court  at  Monterej. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  present  and  past  history  of  the 
California  Peninsula,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  State 
of  Cahfomia.  Tlie  missionary  histories  prior  to  1700  are  well  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  are  fall  of  omissions,  mistakes,  grave  errors  of  fact,  and  innumerable  errors  of 
type,  all  of  which  have  been  copied  in  every  publication  issued  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  making  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  This  little  work  is  not 
designed  as  a  sejqgiia  history,  the  printed  materials  for  which  would  take  years 
to  digest  and  arrao^,  and  the  consulting  of  immense  numbers  of  manuscripts  in 
California,  Mexico,  and  Spain,  kept  secret,  from  government  motives,  which 
alone  would  occupy  a  lifetime.  The  sketch  is  intended  as  an  historical  jw^'s 
or  procession  of  events  from  the  past  to  the  present  times,  which  has  never 
been  made  before — a  skeleton  guide  collated,  compared,  and  deraigned  from  the 
most  authentic  and  reliable  sources,  and  the  chapters  and  materials  are  com- 
piled and  arranged  in  a  manner,  we  hope,  convenient  and  simple,  the  plan  of 
which  has  never  been  attempted  before  in  any  work  relating  to  the  JPacilic  Coast 
It  wD!  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  be  found  useful  to  the  immigrant,  the  merchant, 
the  seaman  and  navigator,  the  naturalist,  the  journalist,  the  traveller,  the  state*- 
man,  the  historian,  the  miner,  the  manufecturer  and  the  speculator,  and,  we  may 
add,  it  ia  made  from  the  study  of  long  years  of  California  life. 

Having  been  pressed,  as  it  were,  into  a  remote  comer  of  the  world  for  over 
three  centuries,  the  progress  of  events  induced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848 
has  brought  thousands  of  slups  and  millions  of  men  in  sight  of  the  peninsular 
shores  for  the  last  twenty  years;  yet  that  immense  country  is  still  empty — a 
mere  frame  without  a  picture.  But  the  rapid  completion  of  railroad  communi- 
cations across  the  continent,  with  hourly  telegrams,  the  steamer  lines  now 
securely  connecting  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Oregon,  the  opening  in  1887 
of  the  steamer  routes  to  Australia  and  China,  and  tbe  institution  of  legalized  rail- 
road corporations  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  veiy  soon  draw,  voluntarily  or  not,  the  Cdifor- 
nia  peninsula  within  the  periphery  of  events,  big  with  the  fate  of  the  future 
States,  commonwealths,  nations,  and  empires  of  the  great  ocean  which  the 
Divine  Father  of  All  seems  ordaining  for  toe  immediate  future. 
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SKETCH    OF    THE    SETTLEMENT   AND 


FiaSI    MENTIOlf  AND    KAME8   OP    CALIFORNIA. 

After  the  subjugation  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma  by  Fernando  Cortez, 
in  1522,  pearls,  emeralds,  turquoises,  garnets,  and  particular  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  conquerors,  among 
much  other  spoils  of  treasure.  The  courtiers  of  the  Aztec  emperor  informed 
the  Spaniards  that  these  treasures  came  from  the  countries  and  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  a  great  way  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  capital.  The  King 
of  Michoacan  and  the  caciques  of  his  province  of  Colima  called  this  country  of 
treasures  C/(7Ma(a«,  a  name  adopted  by  the  conquerors  until  they  first  discovered 
the  sbovesof  the  gulf  helow  27°,  when  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  S'awh'aj'o,  from 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Tebuantepec,  where  Cortez  dispatched  his  first  expedi- 
tion of  1532.  It  was,  after  1532,  called  Santa  Cruz,  from  the  bay  where 
anchored  Ximenez,  the  ^rsl  Enrapean  who  was  eertaiidy  known  to  have  landed 
on  the  peninsula.  At  thb  time  it  also  obtained  the  name  of  Idas  de  Perlas, 
from  the  accounts  and  specimens  brought  to  Cortez  by  the  companions  of 
Ximenez.  It  was  then  often  called  the  Islas  Amazones,  from  a  fable  current  in 
Mexico  of  a  nation  of  female  warriors  in  these  parts,  and  also  bay,  or  gulf,  or  coun- 
try "de  Eallenas,"  or  whales.  After  the  visit  of  Cortez  in  1535,  it  first  ac- 
'  'cd  the  name  of  Califomia,  or  the  Talas  de  Califorma.  After  the  death  of 
iortez,  it  often  went  by  the  name  of  Idm  Carolinas,  from  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  or  from  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  under  which  term  it  is  set  down  in 
many  old  maps  and  charts,  and  as  late  as  that  of  Anson  in  1740.  After  the 
Jesuit  settlement  of  1690  the  name  of  Califomia  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, until,  on  the  publication  of  the  Jesuit  Histories  after  l750,  it  became  per- 
manently recognized  in  history,  navigation,  and  geography,  under  that  title. 
After  the  settlements  of  San  IHego  and  Monterey  of  ITTO,  the  lower  portions 
began  to  be  styled  California  Penineular,  Califomia  Antigua  or  Vteja,  and 
Baja  California,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Gila  junction  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  ijaraUel  to  the  ocean,  as  Nueva  California,  California  ^orte,  and  Alia  Cali- 
fomia. It  was  not  till  the  American  conquest  of  1846  that  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  was  confirmed  in  commerce  as  Lower  Califomia,  and  the  northern 
couDfries  as  Upper  Califomia,  by  which  terms  they  are  now  more  fully  known 
in  polities  and  letters  than  the  Spanish  titles,  leaving  out  the  political  divisions 
of  this  last,  forming  snbsequent  to  1846  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pacific  do- 
maxa  of  the  United  States  of  America.  After  a.  d.  1800,  the  two  sections  were 
commonly  termed  Loi  dos  Califomias,  or  Laa  Califomias,  or  in  English  The 
two  Califomias — a  terro^^o  convenient  as  to  be  frequently  applied  to  this  day, 
as  others  are  too  lengthy  or  prolix.  Tlie  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  sometimes 
nse  the  teem  La  California  and  La  Californiana,  the  country  or  pertaining  to 
the  things  of  Tk4  Califomias.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  brings  excellent 
proof  of  the  origin  of  the  name  California,  from  a  Queen  of  the  Amazons  called 
California,  of  the  Greco-Syrian  countries,  contained  in  an  old  Crusader  romance, 
much  read  in  the  times  of  Cortez  and  Columbus,  for  a  memoir  of  which  see 
papers  of  Hale,  published  in  1863  and  1864. 

TUB    GOLF   OV   CALIFORBIA — ITS   TITLES. 

This  great  arm  of  the  Pacific,  which  penetrates  the  American  continent 
deeper  than  any  other  in  the  New  "World,  runs  from  near  23°  to  that 
of  31°  30',  or  a  length  of  say  600  geoftraphical  miles,  to  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  It  acquired  its  name  of  the  Golfo  de 
Cortez,  or  Mar  de  Cortez,  from  the  great  captain,  who  visited  it  in  1537.     Its 
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other  names  of  Mar  Vermiglion,  Mar  Bojo,  and  Mar  Vermijo,  seem  to  Lave 
beenflrstappiiedin  1537-1540,  after  tlieesplorations  of  Ulloa  and  Alarcon,  from 
the  reddish  color  of  its  waters,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  shores  hy  Nuno  de 
Oiizman  and  his  officers,  the  first  conquerors  of  Sinaloa.  After  the  discover)- 
of  its  entirety  by  Kino,  in  1700,  it  became  known  as  Mar  Laurentano,  from 
the  Vii^n  of  Loretto,  patroness  of  the  California  missions,  Seno  California,  Mar 
California,  when  in  the  Jesnit  maps  from  1730  to  1773  it  is  set  down  as  Qolfo 
de  California,  the  English  of  which  last,  &ulf  of  California,  is  what  ts  its  most 
acceptable,  most  confirmed,  and  widest-known  title  in  1866.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia bathes  the  entire  lengths  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Lower  California  and 
of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Souora,  until  these  lines 
are  absorbed  by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado;  that  is,  its  shore  line  is  1,200  miles 
in  lengtb.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  full  of  sand-bars,  shoals,  hidden  rocks, 
shallow  soundings,  and  dangerous  curi'ents,  while  its  southern  portions  contain 
the  finest  harbors,  bays,  and  anchorages,  with  the  safest  navigation  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  year.  Its  breadth  ranp^s  all  the  way  from  20  miles  at  its  head 
to  250  miles  at  its  entrance  between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  the  port  of  Mazatlan. 

ITS    OCEAN    LIKES,    COASTS,    ASD    NOHIHEBS    LIMITS. 

tYom  Cape  San  Lucas,  in  a  little  below  23°,  the  ocean  coast  carries  a  gen- 
eral northwest  direction  for  the  distance  of,  say,  700  geographical  mOes  to  a 
Earallel  line  one  marine  league  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Bay  of  San 
'iego,  near  a  place  called  Tia  Juana,  according  to  the  Mexican  treaty  of  1848. 
To  identify  this  line  beyond  dispute,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  by  the 
boundary  commissioners  6f  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1860,  opposite 
the  Coronado  Islets,  and  which  monument  is  situated  in  a  fi-action  over  32°  31' 
of  latitude,  and  117°  06'  longitude  of  Greenwich.  The  ocean  shores  run  at 
least  100  miles  fartherliorth  than  those  of  the  extreme  head  of  the  gulf.  This 
section  of  the  peninsula,  for  50  nautical  leagues  on  the  sea-coast  below  the  bound- 
ary, is  one  of  the  finest  districts  for  health,  climate,  and  fertility,  the  climate 
particularly  being  one  of  the  moat  uniform  and  delightful  in  the  world, 

TUB    ISLANDS    OF    THE    OCEAN    AND    GULP    COASTS, 

The  first  islaad  on  the  Pacific,  after  passing  Cape  San  Lucas,  is  that  of 
Santa  Margarita,  which  is  22  miles  in  length  and  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  ac- 
cording to  De  Fleury's  map  of  1864.  According  to  Payot's  map  of  1863,  there 
arc  several  unnamed  islands  in  the  bay  of  MM;dalena,  of  which  Mai^arita 
forms  its  southern  defence,  not  at  all  inserted  in  iJe  Fleury's  map  of  1864,  nor 
is  there  any  description  of  these  either  in  Beleher  or  Findley.  In  feet,  this 
part  of  the  coast  has  never  been  accurately  located,  a  crying  evil,  as  one  steamer 
and  several  vessels  have  been  lost  or  greatly  damaged  iu  these  parts  since  1850. 
The  small  island  of  Oresciente  is  within  sight  of  Mai^arita  to  the  northeast, 
and  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mainland. 

About  280  miles  above  Margarita  is  the  island  of  Natividad,  some  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  This,  with  the  island  of  Cedros,  forms  the  south- 
west defences  of  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Viscaino,  so  called  from  that  navigator's 
anchorage  here  in  1602.  Cedros  is  some  25  miles  long  by  five  in  breadth ;  to 
the  west  of  it  are  the  small  islets  of  San  Benito.  Going  up  the  coast,  no  other 
important  islands  are  met  with  till  that  of  San  Geronimo  is  reached,  140  miles 
from  Cedros,  and  situated  opposite  the  Mission  of  La  Kosario,  and  which  is  only 
four  or  five  miles  in  length.  The  last  island  met  with  after  Geronimo  is  Cenisa^ 
near  the  bay  of  San  Qnentin,  which  is. only  two  or  three  miles  inlength. 

The  island  of  Guadelupe,  nearly  due  west  from  Cedros,  and  120  miles  from 
the  coast  in  lat.  28°  45',  is  also  included  in  the  territory  of  Lower  California. 
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The  position  of  this  isktiiJ  was  deftnitely  fixed  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thousrs  in 
Ifovember,  1837,  though  it  was  approximately  located  on  several  old  Spanish 
and  otter  charts  even  prior  to  T820;  it  is  only  a  mass  of  rocks  some  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  often  been  visited  since  1850  by  California  otter- 
hunters  and  whalers. 

Going  from  Cape  San  Lucas  up  the  gulf,  about  100  miles  north,  the  first 
island  of  the  gnlf  is  that  of  Ceraibo  (or  White  Hills),  some  12  miles  in  lenjjth, 
and  stated  to  contain  copper  mines  of  great  value.  The  second  is  Espiritu 
Santo,  about  six  miles  long,  containing  also  very  rich  copper-mines.  This  last 
island  blocks  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  which  runs  southeast  for  some 
20  miles,  in  the  western  comers  of  which  is  the  minor  bay  called  PichOingue, 
containing  the  small  island  of  San  Juan  Nepoceno.  The"  third  island  is  the 
small  one  of  San  Francisco,  in  sight  of  which  is  the  fourth,  known  as  San  Jose, 
and  some  1 2  miles  long.  The  fifth  island  is  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  within  five  or 
six  miles  of  it  is  the  sixth,  called  Montserrat ;  these  two  are  about  10  miles  in 
circu inference  each.  The  seventh  island  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Carmen,  which 
contains  beyond  all  dispute  the  richest,  moat  peculiar,  and  most  accessible  salt- 
mine in  the  whole  world,  and  entirely  inexhaustible.  The  Jesuits,  about  1730, 
asked  from  the  viceroy  a  grant  of  this  mine  in  perpetuity,  from  which  they 
would  maintain  their  California  establishments  free  of  cost  to  the  king's  treas- 
nry.  Carmen  Island  is  about  25  miles  long  by  six  broad,  and  is  withm  a  few 
hoars'  sail  of  the  old  town  of  Loretto.  Five  or  six  miles  beyond  it  is  the  eighth 
island,  called  Coronados,  of  a  few  miles'  extent.  Farther  up  from  Carmen  some 
30  miles  is  the  ninth  island,  San  Ildefonso,  and  within  two  or  three  hours'  sail, 
that  of  Santa  Isabel,  the  tenth,  at  the  month  of  Moleje  Bay :  both  of  these, 
with  three  or  tour  others  in  the  bay  aforesaid,  ai-eonly  a  few  miles  in  extent. 
The  three  islands  called  Galap^os,  30  miles  above  Moleje,  are  the  eleventh, 
and  are  also  only  of  a  few  miles  extent;  the  Gallapagos  are  some  25  miles  in 
front  and  to  the  west  of  Tortugas  Island,  which  is  in  midchannel  and  within 
sight  of  the  port  of  Giiaymas  on  the  Sonora  coast:  this  island  may  be  set 
down  for  the  Sonora  coast,  and,  it  is  said,  has  an  extinct  volcano  on  it. 
Tho  thirteenth  island  is  Trinidad,  and  the  fourteenth  San  Bernarbe,  both 
some  20  miles  in  circumference  and  abont  40  miles  above  the  Galla- 
pagos. The  fifteenth  are  the  Sal  Si  Puedes,  three  small  islands,  within  sight 
of  two  others,  known  as  Las  Animas  and  Raza,  which  together  form  an  ardii- 
pelago  very  dangerous  for  their  impetuous  currents.  To  the  west  of  Las  Ani- 
mas, there  is  a  number  of  small  islands  close  to  the  mainland,  which  are  not 
well  known  by  name  in  geography.  Between  the  mainland  and  these,  to  the 
eastward,  is  tne  Canal  de  Ballenas,  or  Whales,  which  divides  off  the  sixteenth, 
or  Great  Island  of  Angel  de  la  Gnarda,  50  miles  in  length  and  about  15  in 
breadth.  Korthward  of  Angel,  some  60  miles  in  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus,  is  the  rocky  islet  or  farallon  of  Santa  Felicia.  Twenty  miles  farther 
nortlieast  is  the  seventeenth  island,  called  San  Eugenio,  about  seven  miles 
around,  and  sometimes  called  Farallon  de  San  Eugenio,  from  a  rocky  islet  close 
by,  off  the  southern  coast  of  which  are  some  extremely  dangerous  sunken  rocks 
and  ledges.  Immediately  north  of  San  Eugenio,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gulf, 
are  the  eighteenth  islands,  known  as  Las  Eeyes,  which  block  the  entrance  of 
the  Colorado  and  gulf.  Above  these  last  are  a  number  of  lai^e  flat  islands, 
formed  by  the  bores  of  the  river  and  gulf,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  a  regular  network  of  similar  formations  is  found  nearly  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gila,  and  which  all  belong  to  Mexican  territory. 

Coming  down  the  gulf  from  the  river  on  the  west  shore  of  Sonora,  or 
the  eastern  waters  of  the  gnlf,  is  first  the  small  island  of  Patos,  which  is 
some  130  miles  southeast  of  San  Eugenio.  A  narrow  strait  divides  this  from 
the  lai^  island  of  Tiburon,  some  30  miles  long  and  10  biwad,  and  which  can 
be  seen  trora  above  the  city  of  HermosiUo  in  clear  weather.      Below  Tiburon, 
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some  25  miles,  is  San  Pedro  Mnrtyr  Island,  and  30  miles  fartber  south  is  that 
of  San  Marco,  a  feiv  miles  north  of  Guaymas,  the  bay  of  which  port  has  several 
small  islets.  To  the  south  of  Guaymas,  60  miles,  is  the  small  island  of  Lohos. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sinaloa  are  five  or  six  small  isLinds,  among  the 
principal  of  which  is  San  Ignacto  and  Macapula,  Below  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Culiacan  are  several  long,  low  islands  along  the  coast,  which  are,  however,  very 
little  tnown  in  navigation  or  commerce.  To  the  south  of  these  last,  to  the  port 
of  Mazatlan,  the  coast  b  generally  clean,  with  open  aspects;  seaward  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  where  the  ocean  swells,  in  the  hurricane  months,  beat  with 
immense  sarfe  and  rollers  of  overwhelming  force.  After  the  stormy  season  has 
pt^t,  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  one  of  the  safest  and  moat  delightful  in  any 
sea,  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year.  But  the  above-named  islands  of 
the  eastern  "waters  belong  in  no  way  to  Lower  California,  but  pertain  entirely 
to  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 

All  thb  immense  stretch  and  lines  of  1,300  miles  of  gulf  coast  and  700  miles 
of  ocean  shores,  with  their  islands,  are  entirely  unfixed  hydrograpkically,  either 
in  boots,  chai'ts,  or  maps,  except  a  few  points  by  Spanish  navigators,  between 
1770  and  1800,  by  the  English  and  French,  between  1824  and  1850,  and  by 
Americans,  between  1846  and  1866,  the  most  accurate  of  which  are  those  of 
Admiral  Belcher  in  1839,  confined,  however,  only  to  four  or  five  localities  on 
the  ocean  coast.  With  the  wealth  of  minerals,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, which  is  opening  on  these  wonderful  territories,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  shipping  which  sail  daily  within  sight  of  its  sea  lines,  the  scientiflc  survey  of 
them  by  competent  persona  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  the  world;  probably  it  could  be  better  done  by  a  joint  commission 
of  hydrograpliists  of  the  great  naval  powers.  Tliere  is  not  an  island  in  all  those 
we  have  mentioned,  in  the  gulf  or  in  the  Pacific,  except  Santa  Mai^arita, 
Cedros,  and  Guadelupe,  whose  true  positions  or  superficial  dimensions  are  known 
in  navigation,  geography,  or  history,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  inhabited, 
and  then  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  If  ail  these  islands,  which  contain  immense 
resources  in  escellent  harbors,  in  minerals,  in  fisheries,  and  in  pearl-oyster  banks, 
wore  joined  together,  they  would  make  a  district  of  country  100  miles  long  by 
80  miles  broad,  and  at  a  rough  estimate,  they  would  make  one-fifteenth  of  the 
superficies  of  the  peninsula. 

CHAPTER    II. 


Coming  from  San  Diego  to  the  south  ou  the  Pa  b.    tb    1     t  k  h 

First.  The  Bay  of  Todos  Santos,  near  which  is  tl      w  1  k  1    al  ty 

called  the  Sausal  de  Camacho,  where  salt  has  boei    p  d  b     d 

since  1855.     It  makes  a  fine  harbor  for  vessels  under  400  t  d  ft 

resorted  to  by  whalers  and  others.     A  grant  of  great     t    t  th    1    ds    f 

this  bay,  claimed  by  Jos6  Y.  Limantour. 

Second.  To  the  southward,  about  100  miles,  is  the  fi      by      dprtf* 
Quintin,  sometimes  called  in  maps  and  charts  San  Fr  d    I     E  y    f 

the  Eleven  Thousand  Vii^ns  of  Cologne ;    San  Quint  th    term  g 

eraliy  known  in  navigation.  The  apex  of  the  bay  at  th  rtl  ha.  1  bl 
Salinas  or  saltrbeds,  which  have  been  worked  since  1855  d  th  It  f  m  tf 
superior  quality  is  well  known  in  the  San  Francisco  m    k  ts      4  I  I 

of  land  is  also  laid  down  here  as  belonging  to  Limanto  ir 

Third.  To  the  southward,  some  130  miles,  is  th     ^      t  l        f  S  b    t 
Viicaino,  made  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands ;  it  t  p    t 

tirely  open  to  tie  west  for  one-half  of  its  length.      It  hia        m  11      m    t    ts 
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northern  apex,  called  Pescado  Elauca,  where  is  a  valuable  salt-bed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  the  grant  of  Mr.  Millatowitch,  a  well  known  Eussian  citizen 
of  California.  Several  extensive  lagoons  make  into  the  la  I  accord  ng  to 
Pavot's  map,  which  are  laid  down  in  no  othei'  map  A  third  _,r  1 1  son  e  60 
miles  long  and  20  broad,  covering  all  the  neighboring  lands  ot  the  1  y  la  also 
here  clamed  by  Limantour.  Valnable  salinas  are  to  ind  all  aloBg  the  si  ores 
of  this  bay,  which  was  discovered  by  Viscaino  in  16i  2  though  on  many  n  aps 
it  is  put  down  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francbco  and  a!so  Sa  ot  Stbastian  on  othtra, 
the  Bay  of  Magdalena  is  located  here. 

fourth.  Some  10  miles  below  Natividad  Island  is  the  small  bay  of  San 
Bartholomew,  often  called  Tnrtle  Bot,  which  contains  valuable  fisheries  of 
turtle,  used  for  the  supply  of  the  San  Francisco  market 

Fifth.  One  hundred  miles  below  San  Bart's,  after  doubling  Point  Abreojos, 
is  Ballenas  Bay,  which  in  27°  runs  int«  the  land  for  20  miles,  and  is  the  resort 
of  innumerable  whales  in  the  calving  season,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  tons 
of  oi\  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  the  East  dnce  1853. 

Sixth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Ballenas  opens  up  the  Great 
Gulf  or  Bay  of  La  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Gabrillo  in  1543,  rediscovered  by 
Viscaino  in  1602,  and  found  from  the  descriptions  of  this  last  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Guillen  in  I7l9.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Spanish  navigators,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  was  not  known 
properly  in  narration  till  Admiral  Belcher's  visit  of  1839.  The  bay  forms 
into  a  great  many  ramifications  and  arms,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  extreme 
length,  with  several  low,  sandy  islands,  as  well  as  rocky  ones ;  its  breadth  ranges 
all  the  way  from  5  to  20  miles.  For  the  last  50  years  it  has  been  the  resort 
of  American  whalers,  sealers,  and  other  hunters,  and  since  185i  regular  estab- 
lishments of  this  cla.'ss  firom  California  have  aggregated  on  its  shores  until  quite 
a  settlement  is  now  formed.  It  is  abo  much  resorted  to  by  Chinamen  from 
San  Francisco  for  gathering  the  mollusk  called  aulan,  the  meat  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  wealthy  people  of  China. 

Seventh.  Some  50  miles  below  Magdalena  the  small  bay  of  Todos  Santos  Mis- 
sion is  reached,  near  which  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

Eighth.  About  36  miles  farther  (south),  at  the  extremity  of  Lower  California, 
Cape  San  Lucas,  the  most  celebrated  promontory  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 
is  reached.  And  here  we  begin  to  turn  north  and  east  up  the  grand  portals  of 
the  Gnlf  of  California,  of  whose  best  harbors,  ports,  and  bays,  we  shall  now 
make  such  detail  as  is  warranted  irom  what  has  been  noted  of  them,  not  a 
single  one  of  which,  however,  has  been  properly  surveyed. 

JViiitk.  The  first  is  the  roadstead  of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jos6,  often  called 
San  Joso  del  Cabo  or  of  the  Cape,  from  its  prosimity  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bay  of  San  Bemarbe  or  Porto  Seguro  of  old 
charts;  from  the  cape  it  is  distant  some  20  miles  near  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  or  arroyo  of  San  JosS.  This  is  a  frequent  stopping-place  for  whalers,  and 
the  schooners  running  from  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  San  Francisco,  and  Sau  Bias, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertile  land  is  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Tenth,  Eighty  miles  above  San  Jos6  is  the  well-known  bay  of  La  Paz, 
which  penetrates  the  land  to  the  south  some  2S  miles  fi-om  Espiritu  Santo 
Island,  having  a  varying  breadth  of  from  6  to  10  miles.  This  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  finest  bays  and  harbors  in  the  two  Californias,  and  has  been  known  in 
navigation  and  history  for  350  years.  It  has  been  celebrated  all  this  time  for 
the  abundance  of  pearl  oysters,  and  has  produced  pearls  among  the  most  valued 
gems  of  the  jeweller  and  lapidary,  and  prized  in  the  regalia  of  kings,  emperors, 
and  princes.  It  was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the  American  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  in  1846  to  1848,  and  is  now  the  depot  for  the  Mexican  coast  line  of 
steamers  from  San  Francisco,  Since  1830  it  has  been  the  capital  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, wliere  all  government  operations  centre. 
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Tenth.  The  next  harbor  is  tlie  small  one  of  the  old  Presidio  of  Loretto,  which 
ha-s  been  known  since  1700.  It  is  formed  by  the  Coronado  and  Carmen  Islands, 
and  makes  a  fine  anchorage  in  ordinary  seasons ;  in  its  vicinity  the  pearl  oyster 
was  formerly  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Eleventh.  The  nest  harbor  north  of  Loretto  of  value  is  that  of  Moleje,  so 
called  from  anindian  camp  found  there  by  the  Jesuits  before  1730.  It  is  about 
20  miles  deep  by  an  average  of  five,  and  is  considered  the  best  in  the  gulf  after 
La  Paz,  It  is  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  pearl-oyster  bants,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  the  divers  from  the  Sinaloa  coast  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 

Twelfth.  Above  Moleje  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  abounds  in  small  harbors, 
none  of  which  are  frequented  or  much  better  known  than  in  the  time  of  Father 
Coiisag's  voyage  of  1746,  the  country  having  very  few  inhabitants  above  Moleje, 
The  large  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  180  miles  above  Moleje,  capable  as  is  said 
of  holding  hundreds  of  small  vessels,  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  its  waters  and  those  of  Angel  Island  abound  in  a  peculiar 
species  of  whale  and  rich  banks  of  pearl  oysters.  Copper,  sulplmr,  and  argen- 
tiferous lead  minerals  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  country  around  its 
shores,  as  intimated  by  Cons^  in  1746. 

Thirteenth.  Above  this  bay  of  Los  Angeles,  some  160  miles,  is  the  bay  and 
port  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  ivliich  baa  been  established  since  18S8,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Millatowich,  who  has  here  another  grant  of  land.  This 
is  described  as  a  fine  little  harbor,  and  has  been  used  by  American  vessels  bound 
to  the  Colorado,  and  for  communications  overland  to  the  Bay  of  San  Quintin  on 
the  ocean  coast,  and  for  trading  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  country  around 
the  pcninsalar  head  of  the  gulf.  It  was  formerly,  with  that  of  Los  Angeles,  used 
by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  for  conveying  stores  and  effects  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  missions  on  the  ocean  coast  above  Santa  Gertrudes  between  1760  and 
1800,  and  since  1858  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  There  is  now 
(1867)  said  to  be  a  small  settlement  here. 

Above  San  Felipe  there  are  no  ports  or  harbors  worth  mentioning,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  shallow  and  but  little  frequented,  or  fitted  for  commerce,  from  the 
dangerous  shoals  and  cayes  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Colorado.  All  the 
foremontioned  islands,  harbors,  bays,  and  ports  of  the  gult,  were  first  made 
known  and  named  by  Padre  Pedro  TJgarte,  in  his  voyage  up  the  gulf  in  1721, 
in  the  sloop  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  and  moie  thoroughly  and  in  detail  by 
Father  Fernando  Cons^  In  1740,  continued  in  small  decree  by  Padre  Winces- 
lao  Link  in  1765  ;  since  that  period  nothing  has  been  done  in  thtae  gulf  lines  of 
any  account, 

PROGBESS    OP    DISOOVl 

The  treaty  of  Sari^gosa,  concluded  at  that  city  on  the  22d  April,  1529,, 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  old  under- 
standing of  1494  was  confirmed,  and  the  islands  or  new  countries  discov- 
ered and  to  be  discovered  should  be  divided  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1454  had  granted  his  bull  of  approval  that  Poi^ 
tugal  should  Lave  the  results  of  all  her  discoveries  not  occupied  bv 
Christian  people,  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  eastward,  which  about 
the  time  of  Columbus's  first  voyage  of  1493  they  had  succeeded  in  doubling- 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1494  therefore  procured  from  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
bulls  of  approval,  granting  them  all  discoveries  made  to  the  west.  Acrimonious 
disputes  arising  under  these  bulls,  the  two  powers  made  at  the  town  of  Torde- 
sillas  the  famous  Treaty  of  Partition  of  the  Ocean,  by  which  all  lands  lying 
to  the  east  of  a  meridian  line  370  leagues  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
were  to  belong  to  I'oitugal,  while  all  to  the  west  of  the  said  tine  fell  to  Spmn. 
44 
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On  tliis  basis  the  navigators  of  both  countries  ran  afoul  of  each  other  in  the 
Malayan  seas  and  archipelagos  in  search  of  ihc.  valuable  spices,  and  the  precioQB 
stones,  pearls,  and  metals,  when  all  Europe  was  again  put  in  commotion  by  the 
peppery  disputes  between  the  two  Catholic  potencies,  of  where  East  gave  out, 
and  ■where  West  ended.  Commissioners  from  these  two  nations,  then  the  great 
est  naval  powers  in  the  world,  met  at  the  city  of  Badajos  in  Spain  m  1533,  but 
without  effecting  any  settlement.  The  second  commissions  then  came  together 
«t  the  city  of  Saragossa  in  Spain,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1529,  aforesaid,  a 
final  treaty  of  limits  was  effected  by  the  King  of  Spain  selling  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  all  his  rights  to  the  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  for  the  sum  of  350,000 
ducats  of  gold,  equivalent  to  $3,030,000  of  our  money,  and  for  Spain  to  retire 
withiu  limits  oast  of  the  said  Molnccas.  This  arrangement  greatly  affected  and 
stimulated  the  subsequent  discovery,  exploration,  and  conquest  of  the  continents 
and  islands  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  great  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific, 
and  hastened  materially  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Califomias,  and  the  islands 
of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelagos. 


Only  a  few  years  before,  Fernando  Magallanes  with  three  Spanish  ships,  after 
a  perilous  passage  of  thirty-seven  days  through  the  straits  which  hear  bis  name, 
entered  a  boundless  horizon  of  water,  which  he  named  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  1520.  So  greatly  was  he  affected  that  he  shed  tears  of 
joy,  and  ordered  thanks  to  be  returned  to  God  throughout  his  fleet  Sailing  to 
the  north  and  west  he  arrived  at  the  Western,  now  called  Philippine  islands,  and 
was  killed  at  the  Island  of  Matan  in  that  group,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1521. 
After  many  escapes  firom  peril  by  sea  and  land,  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano  brought 
the  ship  Victoria  with  18  men,  from  the  Moluccas,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  back  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  to  anchor  at  the 
port  of  San  Lucas,  in  Spain,  on  the  6th  September,  1622  ;  the  vessel  being  the 
first  which  had  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  confirmed  the  theory 
of  men  of  learning  who  argued  this  fact  from  the  figure  of  our  planet  when  in 
eclipse  with  the  sun.     For  this  great  feat,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  Del  Ca- 

a  graodee  of  Spain,  and  his  18  companions  were  all  highly  recompensed  and 
"'hus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sun  never  set  on  the  empire  of  Spain, 

But  it  was  nine  long  years  before  Magellan's  circumnavigation,  that  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  saw  from  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  the  great  sea,  without 
limits  of  horizon,  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  25th  September,  1513,  be  entered 
the  ocean  at  Panama,  and  took  possession  of  the  South  Seas  for  the  King  of  Spain, 


In  the  year  1525,  on  the  24th  Julj',  the  Emperor  Ctiaries  V.  dis[ 
Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyasa,  with  a  fleet  of  sis  vessels  and  450  men,  from  Corunna,  in 
Spsun,  to  take  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  which  expedition  went  Andres 
de  TJrdanetta  as  one  of  the  pilots,  who  afterward  became  an  Augustine  monk, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  of  Legaspi  in  1564, 

The  Pataca,  commanded  by  Jago  de  Guevara,  the  smallest  vessel  in  Loyasa'e 
fleet,  which  had  separated  in  a  storm  on  the  first  of  June,  aller  entering  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  Straits  of  M.igellan,  steered  along  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
cauie  to  anchor  at  Tehuantepeo,  on  the  25th  July,  152G,  after  a  passage  of  55 
days  i  Captain  Guevara  and  his  chaplain.  Friar  Arreyzaga,  were  conducted  to 
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Cortez,  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  first  voyage  on  record  front  the  coasts 
of  Chili  to  the  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  crossed  the 
equator,  and  in  latitnde  4°  north,  on  the  30th  July,  1628,  Loyasa,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  expedition,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  del  Cano,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  as  second  in  command.  Del  Cano  also  died  at 
sea,  four  daya  after  Loyasa.  Tonibio  Alonzo  de  Salazar  was  then  chosen  com- 
mander, and  immediately  sailed  for  the  Ladrone  Islands,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  4th  September,  after  leaving  which,  Salazar  himself  died  on  the  10th.  Martin 
Tnigucz  was  then  chosen  commander.  On  the  31st  December  Iniguez  anchors 
at  Tidore,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is  immediately  menaced  by  the  Portuguese. 
Iniguez  also  dying,  Hernando  de  la  Torre  was  chosen  commander,  who,  at  Gil- 
lolo  Island,  met  with  the  fleet  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  sent  by  Coi-tez  fromMexico 
in  1527,  to  cooperate  with  Loyasa's  fleet  The  expeditions  meeting  with  groat 
trouble  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Saavedra  dying,  De  la  Torre  oflered  to  cease 
all  opposition,  if  the  Spaniards  were  retnmed  by  them  to  Spain,  This  was 
effected,  and  TJrdanetta  and  De  la  Torre  passed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  Por- 
tuguese India,  thence  to  Lisbon,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  February,  1SS7,  having 
left  the  Moluccas  in  1634,  and  departed  from  Corunna  in  July,  1525  :  it  had 
taken  them  twelve  years  to  get  round  the  world. 


The  emperor  had  pressed  on  Oortez  the  discovery  of  a  strait  dividing  the 
continent,  and  the  finding  a  way  from  Ifew  Spain  to  the  Islands  of  Spices,  Ma- 
gellan's vessel  having  brought  a  large  quantity  of  those  valuable  materials,  then 
selling  at  immense  prices  in  Europe,  The  Palacai  under  Guevara,  arriving  in 
Mexico  about  this  time,  Cortez  was  stimulated  to  effect  promptly  these  great  ob- 
jects, and  accordingly  dispatched  his  kinsman,  Alvara  de  Saavedra,  with  three 
ships,  the  Florida,  the  St.  J^o,  and  the  Esplritu  Santo,  with  110  men.  These 
sEuled  from  the  portofSihuantanejo,  in  West  Mexico,  on  the  Slst  October,  1527. 
Steering  to  the  west,  they  met  with  great  sufferings,  losing  two  vessel.-,  of  the 
fleet,  and  Saavedra,  in  the  other,  arriving  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  January, 
1528,  From  thence  he  visited  Mindando,  and  finally  joined  the  last  vessel  of 
Loyasa's  unfortunate  fleet,  under  De  la  Torre,  at  Gillolo,  of  the  Spice  Ishinds, 
who  would  not  credit  that  Saavedra's  ship  had  oome  from  New  Spain,  until  after 
cautious  inquiries,  Saavedra  repaired  his  ship  at  Tidore,  toot  aboard  seventy 
quintals  of  cloves,  and  the  3d  June,  1528,  with  only  30  men,  set  sail  from.  Ti- 
dore to  rctuiT)  to  New  Spain,  but  after  reaching  lat,  14°  north,  and  meeting  with 
many  misfortunes,  was  compelled  to  turn  back  to  Tidore  ^ain,  where  he  arrived 
in  October,  and  again  repMred  his  vessel.  In  May,  1539,  he  left  this  island, 
again  to  return  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of  New  Guinea,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at 
the  islands  Los  Jardines  {in  176°  "W.  of  Greenwich),  died  at  sea.  Before  dying,  he 
called  his  men  togetlier,  and  made  Pedro  Lasso  commander.  Saavedra  was  a  good 
man,  and  greatly  respected  by  his  men,  and  had  formed  a  plan  for  opening  a 
pass^e  by  sea  through  the  Isthmus  of  America.  Lasso  died  at  sea  eight  days 
after  Saavedra,  and  it  was  IJrdanetta,  as  would  seem  fi-om  the  confused  Spanish 
accounts,  who  brought  back  Saavedra's  vessel  to  the  Spice  Islands,  where  he 
arrived  with  only  18  men,  and  joined  I>e  la  Torre.  Here,  from  reports  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  sold  the  Spice  Islands  to  Portugal,  they  fell  into  dis- 
putes, wars,  and  misfortunes  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives,  and  finally, 
being  greatly  reduced  in  men  in  both  ships,  by  scurvy  and  other  sickness,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Portuguese,  until  both  parties  could  1 


from  Europe,  After  many  delays  they  gave  themselves  up,  the  Portuguese 
agreeing  in  1534  to  return  them  to  Europe,  and  they  reached  Spain,  after  a 
tedious  and  dangerous  journey,  in  India,  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  February, 
1S37,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Loyasa's  expedition.     The  two  expeditions, 
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whicb  had  cost  so  mucli  money  and  so  many  lives,  experienced,  from  first  to  last, 
asadand  innumerable  train  of  trials,  dangers,  deaths,  snipwrecks,  misfortunes,  and 
di^races,  wbicli  greatl/  affected  the  public  sentiment  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly when  the  emperor's  sale  of  the  Moluccas  was  made  known  through  the 
final  treaty  of  Sar^ossa  of  1529,  thb  treaty  being  essentially  promoted  by  the 
ditScalties  and  complications  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  of  Lo- 
yasa  and  Saavedra. 

CH\PTEP  in 


In  1528  Fernando  Ct     dpthdfmTh       tp      Ct      Id     Olid 
and  Diego  Hnriado  de  M    d  fi  sel   t     m  k    d  t    fh        rth 

and  to  the  south,  while  h  w  tt  E  p  {  15  8)  t  d  f  d  h  It  £,  nst 
Lis  enemies.  This  enterpnse,  like  the  one  sent  by  iiim  from  Zacatala  in  the 
same  year  nnder  Pedro  Nufiez  Maldonado  (or  Francisco  MaldonadoJ,  who  went 
np  as  high  as  the  river  Of  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  resulted  in  nothing  of  material 
interest,  except  stimulating  the  desire  of  Cr>rtez  lo  know  more  of  the  northern 
countries,  • 


After  returning  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  in  1530,  where  he  was  made  Mar- 
quis of  Oaxaca  by  the  emperor,  with  the  authority  to  make  further  conquests, 
Coitez  got  ready  four  vessels,  named  La  Conccpcion,  San  Lazaro,  San  Marcos, 
and  Ban  Miguel.  These  last  two  he  placed  under  Hnrtado  de  Mendoza  of  the 
1S28  enterprise,  du-ecting  him  to  make  explorations  to  the  north  and  west 
among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  New  Spain,  and  to  find  the  Island  of  California, 
rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones.  He  had  thus  dispatched,  since  1527,  four 
expeditions  of  discovery,  viz. :  Saavedra's,  De  Olid  and  Mendoza's,  Maldonado's 
and  the  present  ^ain  under  Mendoza.  This  last  now  sailed  from  Acapulco  on 
the  3d  June,  1532,  and,  exploring  the  coast,  came  to  anchor  at  Agaatlan,  or 
Santiago  de  Buen  Esperanza,  in  20° ;  from  thence  to  the  port  of  Matanchel  in 
21°  :  in  a  few  days  afterward  he  found  the  Magdalena  or  Tres  Marias  Islands, 
CO  miles  to  the  northwest.  After  this  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  coaat  till 
he  made  27°  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mayo  River,  Meeting  with  a  constant 
aeries  of  storms,  attacks  from  the  natives,  short  provisions,  and  bis  crews  in  a 
mutinous  state,  he  determined  to  send  one  vessel  back  by  sea,  while  with  the 
other  he  continued  his  voyage  to  tlie  north.  The  returning  vessel  was  wrecked 
at  the  mouth,  of  the  Vanderas,  near  Cape  Corrientes,  when  all  but  three  men  were 
killed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Nuno  de 
Guzman.  Of  Mendoza's  vessel  nothing  more  is  known  than  rumors  prevailed 
of  his  being  wrecked  farther  north,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  None  of  his 
crew  eVer  returned.  The  three  survivors  from  the  Indian  attack  reached  Cortcz 
in  1531,  several  months  afterward,  and  from  their  accounts  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  by  him  against  Guzman  before  the  royal  Audiencia  of  Mexico, 


On  the  30th  October,  1533,  Gortez  dispatched  from  Tehuantepee  the  Con- 
cepcion  and  San  Laaaro  on  the  search  after  Mendoza  and  to  further  explore  to 
the  north.  The  first  was  under  Diego  Becerra,  with  Fortnn  Xiutenez  for  pilot, 
and  the  second  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  with  Martin  de  Acosta  for  pilot. 
The  two  vessels  a  feiv  days  afterward  separated  in  a  storm.     Grijalva,  stretch- 
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ing  to  the  west,  discovered  tte  islands  of  Saint  Thomas,  now  the  fieyilla  Gige- 
dos,  and  reached  near  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  after  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1534,  he  returned  in  the  San  Lazaro,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Acapulco,  It 
was  in  this  voyage  that  the  old  eaptain  met  with  the  California  mermaid,  a  sea 
mammal  seldom  exceeding  86  inches  in  length  or  of  the  weight  of  seven  or 
eight  pounds. 

The  Concepcion,  nnder  Becerra,  stretched  farther  north  along  the  coast  of 
Jalisco,  when,  his  crew  mutinying,  he  was  murdered  by  his  pilot,  Fortun  Xime- 
nez :  the  scene  of  this  atrocity  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Mazatlan,  as  Xiraenez  immediately  after  stretched  directly  west,  and  came  to  a 
new  coast,  never  before  visited,  and  anchored  in  a  small  bay  which  tbey  called 
Santa  Cruz.  Here  Ximenez  and  20  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians, 
while  the  survivors  made  their  escape  in  the  Concepcion  with  many  pearls  and 
curious  things  obtained,  and  took  her  over  to  the  roadstead  of  Chiametla, 
which  is  set  down  now  on  maps  as  a  few  le^ues  south  of  Mazatlan.  Here  she 
was  also  seized  by  De  Guzman  and  her  men  made  prisoners  ;  on  ascertaining 
which,  Cortcz  made  enei^etic  representations  to  the  Audicncia,  who  were  afraid 
both  of  himself  and  Guzman,  and  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  ho 
was  then  out  of  pocket  70,000  caatellanoa  in  gold,  by  his  various  sea  expedi- 
tions. 


Fired  with  indignity  at  such  outrages  on  his  rights,  he  assembled  an  army 
of  400  Spaniards  and  300  negroes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  and  reared  and  tore 
up  along  the  valleys  of  the  coast,  determined  to  punish  Guzman  and  his  minions ; 
sending  his  veazela,  the  Santa  Agueda  and  Santo  Tomas,  in  August,  1531, 
from  Tebuantepee  to  Chiametla,  where  he  recaptured  the  San  Lazaro  from  the 
party  of  Guzman  :  these  two  old  rovers,  however,  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
engage  in  pitched  battle. 

^om  Chiametla,  on  the  15th  April,  1535,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  west 
for  the  place  where  Ximenez  was  killed,  and  his  escaped  companions  had  brought 
such  fine  pearls.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  found  an  island,  called  by  him  Santia- 
go, probably  Ceralbo  or  Espiritu  Santo,  and  on  the  3d  came  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  where  Ximenez  and  his  men  were  killed  in  1533.  This  bay  is  the  same 
accepted  in  history  as  that  now  called  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  bnt  which  Cortez 
named  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  solemnly  taken  possession  of  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Here  he  landed  with  130  men  and  40  horses,  and  sent  back 
two  of  his  vessels  to  Chiametla  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  land  forces.  These 
soon  returned  with  a  portion  of  the  forces,  and  were  immediately  dispatched 
back  to  bring  the  remainder,  from  which,  however,  only  one  returned,  the  other 
being  lost  in  the  succession  of  storma  then  prevwling,  Cort«z  then  himself 
returned  to  Chiametla,  from  whence  he  again  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  after  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  forces  there  from  dying  of 
starvation.  Explorations  were  now  made  oa  every  side  by  land  and  sea,  and 
so  twelve  months  passed  without  finding  any  great  cities  or  mines,  or  the  long- 
soi^ht  strait.  His  men  were  now  discontented  and  mutinous.  His  wife, 
Juana  de  ZuBlga,  hearing  he  was  wrecked  or  dead,  sent  a  vessel,  in  1537,  to 
Santa  Craz  to  verify  the  truth,  with  the  news  that  Don  Antonio  do  Mendoza, 
the  new  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  had  arrived.  On  receiving  this  news,  Cortez  imme- 
diately departed  in  one  of  his  vessels,  leaving  his  remaining^  ships,  armaments, 
and  men  in  California,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa.  On  the  way 
ho  met  with  the  vessel  under  Hernando  Grijalva,  and  both  entered  the  port  of 
Acapulco,  about  April,  1537.  TJlloa,  finding  every  thing  going  on  bad  in  the 
settlement,  returned  with  all  his  expedition  to  New  Spain,  early  in  1538, 
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THE  Firrii    AND  L. 


THE     GBAND     QUIVIRA,    CIBOLA,   A 

About  this  time  all  New  Spain  was  in.  a  whirl  of  excitement  from  the 
arrival  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  had  landed,  in  1627,  in  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida, 
and  had  wandered  with  several  companies  across  the  continent  until  they 
arrived  at  Culiacan  of  Sinaloa,  in  1533,  after  great  perils.  And  growing  out 
of  this  were  the  reports  of  Friar  Marcos  de  Noza,  who  with  some  companions 
liad  wandered  from  Culiacan,  in  1539,  to  a  new,  strange  country  to  the  north, 
where  were  many  rich  countries  full  of  gold,  bijver,  and  precions  stones,  called 
Cibola,  Totonteac,  and  Grand  Quivira,  and  in  those  countries  was  a  ting, 
called  Tatarax  witb  a  long  beard,  hoary  and  rich,  who  worsbipped  a  cross  of 
jrold  and  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  This  country,  heard  of  also  by 
De  Vaca,  was  the  same  we  now  eall  Central  and  North  Arizona,  and  Friar  Mar- 
cos said  they  were  populous  in  many  peoples.  To  prove  this,  Viceroy  Men- 
doza  set  on  foot,  in  1540,  the  expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquea  de  Coronado  to 
go  by  land,  who  got  up  as  high  in  New  Mexico  as  latitude  40°,  In  concert 
witb  these  ho  also  sent  Fernando  de  AJarcon  with  two  vessels,  who  proceeded 
up  the  ^t,  and  ascended  the  Colorado  beyond  the  Gila.  But  neither  of  these 
expeditions  found  the  great  cities  of  gold  nor  the  powerful  and  populous  king- 
doms. Excited  by  these  movements,  and  to  recover  himself  of  his  great  losses, 
Cortez  determined  to  prepare  another  expedition  to  find  out  the  great  kingdoms 
and  rich  peoples  of  the  north.  This  expedition  consisted  of  the  barks  Santa 
Agueda,  Santo  Tomas,  and  La  Trinidad,  which  were  placed  by  him  under  com- 
mand of  his  old  officer  Francisco  de  Ulioa,  who  sailed  from  Acapujco  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1539.  A  few  days  out  at  sea  the  Santa  Agueda  broke  her  main- 
mast. After  repairing  at  the  port  of  Colima,  they  left  again,  and  shortly  after 
the  Santo  Tomas  sunk  at  sea  in  a  great  storm.  With  the  other  two  vessels  be 
Sidled  up,  as  would  seem,  on  the  Sonora  side,  to  the  head  of  the  guif,  and  find- 
ing the  two  shores  meet,  returned  down  along  the  peninsular  coasts  until  he 
came  to  anchor  in  i:iis  old  port  of  Santa  Cmz  on  the  18th  October,  1539. 
Sailmg  out  on  the  29th,  he  steered  south,  and,  doubling  a  high  promontor)', 
turned  his  ships  north  alono;  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  After  a  stormy  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  attacked  by  Indians,  and  his  men  reduced  by  sickness,  he 
worked  his  way  north  as  far  as  30°,  and  on  the  20th  January,  1540,  discovered 
the  island  of  Cedros  or  Cerros.  In  a  terrible  storm  hereabouts  the  vessels 
were  separated.  By  some  it  is  said  Ulloa  was  never  heard  of  afterward  nor 
his  vessel,  while  the  Santa  Agueda  found  her  way  back  in  safety  to  Acapulco, 
and  gave  the  first  accounts  of  the  Sea  of  Cortez  making  a  peninsula  of  the 
land.  Other  chroniclers,  as  Gomarro  and  Bemal  Bias,  say  L'Uoa  returned  in 
safety  and  afterward  died  in  the  province  of  Jalisco. 

On  the  ocean  coast  were  found  no  great  countries  oi  populous  kingdoms, 
nor  spice  islands,  nor  cities,  the  streets  whereof  were  paved  with  gold  and 
silver.  Francisco  Presciado,  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Agueda,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  several  years  afterward,  published  a  hiatorv  of  this  voyage,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Hakluyt  and  Ramusio,  and  is  of  very  great  interest  in  California 
history.  Thus  was  a  name  given  to  the  land,  and  called  California ;  and  the 
gnlf  without  an  outlet  north  named  the  Sea  of  Cortez, 


To  assist  the  expeditions  of  Vasquez  Coronado,  Viceroy  Mcudoza  dispatched 
from  Acapulco,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1541,  Hernando  Alarcon,  with  the  barks 
San  Pedro  and  Santa  Catalina.  Sailing  along  the  Sonora  coast,  he  reached  in 
safety  the  head  of  the  gulf,  aud  discovering  there  the   mouth  of  a  great  river, 
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called  by  some  anterior  Spaniards  the  Buen  Giiia,  which  he  renamed  the  £iver 
of  Our  Lady  of  Buena  Cfaia,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  terms  it,  the  River  Tisanes  or 
Mre-brands  ;  the  same  called  by  one  of  the  Pima  tribes  the  River  Tamoialzin, 
and  by  the  Yuma  Indians  Haiohedchawot ;  the  river  Gila  is  called  by  them 
Maqnidseel.  la  boats  he  made  two  voyages  to  a  distance  of  some  250  miles 
up  the  stream,  where  high  mountaiiis  and  rocka  shut  in  the  river.  He  found 
neither  great  cities  nor  gold  nor  diamonds,  but  made  note  for  the  first  time  of 
the  dangerous  bores  and  overflows  from  the  river.  The  Viceroy  also  dispatched 
a  land  force  in  connection  with  Alaroon's  from  Culiacan,  under  Melohor  Dias  to 
explore  the  country  on  the  Sonora  side,  but,  after  passing  many  deserts,  and  meet- 
ing with  great  misfortanea,  be  returned  without  cftecling  any  thing  important. 

His  pilot,  Domingo  Castillo,  made  a  chart  of  both  coasts  of  the  gulf,  in 
which  the  connection  of  the  river  is  plainly  shown  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  archives  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  map  was  published  by 
Archbishop  Lorenzano  at  Mexico  in  lI70,  in  his  letters  of  Cortez.  Not  meeting 
with  any  of  Coronado's  parties  or  men,  Alarcon  returned  with  his  vessels  to 
Acapulco,  satisfied  that  he  had  got  four  degrees  higher  north  than  the  last  of 
that  of  Cortez.  But  the  viceroy,  vexed  at  his  want  of  saccess,  gave  Alarcon  the 
cold  shoulder,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  Mexico,  in  di^race. 

CORTEZ  KETURNS  TO  SPAIN — THE  CHEAT  CONQVISTADOR  DIES  AN  HUMBLE 


Stnng  to  the  quick  at  the  expeditions  which  Mendoia  had  promoted  under 
Coronada  de  Noza,  Alvarado,  and  Alarcon,  which  all  invaded  his  rights  as  ade- 
lantado  and  admiral  of  the  Sonth  Sea  conntries,  Fernando  Cortez  returned  to 
Spain  in  1540,  to  get  relief  from  the  emperor  from  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  remuneration  for  his  losses.  After  attending  the  court  for  seven  years,  dis- 
gusted with  delays  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  jjreat  captain  met  the  grim  con- 
queror of  all  in  his  own  bed  at  the  town  of  Oastilleja  do  la  Cuesta  on  the  2d 
Peeember,  1 547.  His  body  was  afterward  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
buried  in  the  vault  of  a  chapel  buUt  with  his  own  funds.  He  was,  says  the  old 
chronicler,  a  man  truly  worthy  of  immortal  reputation,  his  zeal  most  ardent  for 
the  propagation  of  religion.  For  hia  sins  he  was  chastised  by  Providence,  the 
just  avenger  of  the  weak,  who,  thus  humbling  him  by  an  old  age  of  troubles, 
mortifications,  and  losses,  enabled  him  to  meet  his  end  in  a  manner  becoming 
a  good  Christian,  and  to  show  him  the  utter  vanitv  of  human  riches  and  re- 

T!ie  great  conqueror  had  written  to  his  master  the  emperor  in  1S23  ; 
"  They  tell  me  that  Ciguatan  is  an  island  inhabited  by  women  without  any 
men,  although  at  certain  times  they  are  visited  by  men  from  the  mainland,  and 
if  the  women  bear  female  children  they  are  protected,  but  if  males  they  are 
driven  from  their  society.  They  also  tell  me  it  is  very  rich  in  pearls  and  gold, 
respecting  which  I  shall  labor  to  obtain  the  truth,  and  to  give  your  majesty  a 
fall  account  of  it."  Thus  his  life  went  out.  He  had  fulfilled  his  appointed 
destinj' ;  he  had  spent,  as  some  pretend,  what  would  equal  three  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  money  to  conquer  California.  The  Amazonians  were  not  found, 
bat,  centuries  after,  others  picked  up  the  gold  and  pearls.  He  merely  lighted 
the  way — he  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he  perplexed  and  worried 
his  soul  till  his  head  was  gray,  and  others  were  to  step  in  and  open  the  box  of 
concealed  treasures. 


Pedro  Alvarado,  the  conqueror  of  Gu,atemala,  having  at  great  cost 
assejnbled  a  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  at  the  port  of  Navidad  or  Natividad,  to 
second  his  land  expedition  in  connection  with  those  of  the  viceroy's  under 
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Coronado  and  Alarcon  to  outwit  the  enterprises  of  Cortez  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Mexico,  and  Alvarado  having  died  at  Ezatlan,  near  Guadalajara,  in  1541, 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  assumed  charge 
of  his  expeditionaiy  material!!,  the  vessels  then  going  rapidly  to  destruction. 
Five  ships  were  repaired  and  put  under  the  chai^  of  his  hrother-in-Iaw,  Kuy 
Lopez  de  Villalohos,  having  on  board  370  men,  who  was  dispatched  from  the 
port  of  Natividad  on  the  1st  of  November,  1542,  to  mate  discoveries  and  con- 
qnesta  inthe  Western  or  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  expedition,  ftom  numer- 
ous misfortunes,  came  to  an  untimely  end;  Villalobos  tiever  even  sighted 
the  coasts  of  California,  nor  came  within  200  miles  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  27th  June,  1542,  the  viceroy  despatched  two  more  of  Alvarado's 
ships,  named  San  Sah-ador  and  La  Vitoria,  from  the  port  of  Natividad  or  La 
PnrificacioD,  under  command  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portugese  naviga- 
tor of  high  character,  then  serving  in  the  Spanish  navy.  Cabrillo  was  directed 
to  continue  the  discoveries  on  the  ocean  coast  above  Tflloa's  last  point  of  Cedroa 
Island.  On  the  2d  June  he  says  he  got  a  "  sight  of  California,"  anchored  at 
"Puerto  San  Lucas"  on  the  5th,  doubled  theland,  and  on  the  8th  carao  to 
Punta  Trinidad  in  25" ;  about  the  20th  discovered  the  "  Puerta  de  la  Mada- 
lena; "  in  23  Icj^tues  from  Madatena  found  a  great  bay,  which  he  called  Puerto 
de  Santiago,  in  27°  30' ;  five  leagues  farther  discovered  some  dangerous  rocks, 
called  by  him  Abreojos;  in  28°  found  a  port  called  by  him  Santa  Anna;  on 
27th  July  found  the  deep  bay.  Port  Fondo,  six  leagues  from  Santa  Anna;  on 
the  first  of  August  found  the  port  of  San  Pedro  Vincula  in  28°  SO',  in  sight  of 
"  Isla  de  Zedros,"  from  "  California  to  which  place  they  met  no  Indians."  To 
the  southeast  of  Zedros  four  leagues,  found  the  island  San  Esteban,  beyond 
which  was  a  grand  bay  (or  ensonada),  probably  that  now  called  Saha?tian  Vis- 
caino,  covered  in  places  with  immense  sea-wccJs;  on  Angust  10th  toot  in 
wood  and  water  on  Cedros  Island,  which  is  in  39°  ;  in  ten  le^ues  farther, 
in  30°  short,  he  found  the  fine  port  of  Santa  Clara;  on  the  IStli  found  the 
Punta  del  Mai  Abrigo  in  30°  30' ;  and  ten  leagnes  farther  on  found  the  island 
San  Bernardo,  Hereabouts  the  country  was  beautiful,  and  covered  with  many 
trees.  On  the  20th  August,  after  sailing  seven  leagues  from  San  Bernardo,  he 
came  to  Punta  del  Engafio  (or  Deception),  in  31°,  after  passing  which,  ten 
leagues  farther,  on  the  22d  August,  he  entered  a  heantiful  and  safe  harbor  in  31° 
30  ,  named  by  him  the  "  Puerto  de  la  Posesion,"  where  he  took  possession  of 
the  countiy  "  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  and  the  illustrious  Seiior  Don  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza."  Here  he  stopped  several  days,  and  took  in  wood  and 
water,  discovering  a  large  aalina  near  by,  the  Indians  he  met  with  telling  bira 
by  signs  they  had  seen,  five  days'  journev  in  the  interior,  people  who  were 
clothed  and  armed  like  Cabrillo's  men,  and  fiad  maize  and  many  dogs,  on  which 
the  captain  gave  them  a  letter  to  convey  to  these  Spaniards ;  probably  they 
had  seen  the  men  of  Alarcon's  or  Coronado's  expeditions.  These  Indians  were 
anointed  with  a  kind  of  white  bitumen  orasphaltum.  On  the  27th  Angust  he  left 
the  port,  and  two  leairues  farther  fonnd  the  small  island  San  Angustin,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  anchor  from  a  heavy  storm.  Here  he  found  signs  of  people 
and  two  cow's-homs,  also  great  numbers  of  drift-logs  of  immense  sizes,  measur- 
ing 60  feet  long,  and  taking  two  men's  stretched  arms  to  embrace  them,  which 
logs  appeared  to  be  of  cypress-wood. 

On  the  3d  September  he  left  the  island,  and  on  the  8th,  in  33°  30',  found  the 
Cape  San  Slartin,  near  which  he  discovered  a  small  h^oon  of  sweet  water,  and 
where  he  met  with  a  band  of  forty  Indians,  who  gave  him  fish  and  the  roots  of 
maguey  roasted.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  eape  made  a  lai^  fine  valley, 
wfth  many  smaller  ones.  Leaving  this  place,  he  came  up  a  few  days  afterward,  in 
33°,  with  a  point  which  he  named  Cape  de  la  Cmz,  where  there  was  neither 
wood,  water,  nor  Indians,  but  after  passing  which,  he  says,  "  from  La  Caliibr- 
nia  to  this  place  the  shores  are  all  very  sandy,  but  from  hence 
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country  of  different  character  and  much  better."  On  the  1 7th  September  they 
left  this  cape,  and  six  leagues  farther  on  discovered  the  tineport  of  San  Mateo, 
in  33°  20',  passing  a  smSl  island  close  to  the  mainland.  Hero  .fhey  saw  again 
immense  numbers  of  drift-logs,  and  large  flocks  of  animals  like  tlie  sheep  of 
Peru  (or  alpacaj?),  with  long  wool  and  small  horns,  "  do  un  seme  en  luengo," 
or  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  thick,  with  small  round  tails.  These  were  no 
doubt  what  are  now  known  as  the  antelopes  of  California,  as  they  were  fonnerly 
abundant  in  the  north  pai^^s  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  23d  he  left  San  Mateo,  and,  sailing  for  28  leagncs  along  a  fertile- 
looting  coast  containing  beautiful  valleys  and  groves,  they  passed  three  small 
desert  islands  in  34°,  situated  three  leagaes  from  the  mainland,  named  by  him 
Islas  Desiertas,  the  same  now  called  Las  Coronadas. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th.  of  September,  about  six  leagues  distant  from  the 
i?lands  to  the  north-northwest,  Cahrillo  entered  a  beautifnl  and  land-locked 
harbor,  which  he  named  San  Miguel,  now  known  as  San  Diego,  which  he 
fixes  in  34°  20',  and  where  he  remained  till  the  3d  of  October.  Here  com- 
mence the  firtt  discovery  and  the  primary  explorations  of  the  coasts  of  Alta 
California,  Cabrillo  having  passed  the  present  limits  of  the  peninsula. 

In  all  these  latitudes  notated  by  Cabrillo  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
instruments  were  extremely  defective  both  for  observing  latitudes  and  measuring 
the  space  passed  over  the  water  daily  by  the  vessel.     For  instance  : 


Eiccas  by  CabrUlo 1°  39'  ■ 

Or  say  100  miles  too  much  north.  The  Coast  Survey  instruments  being  the 
most  approved  of  modern  ones,  in  which  but  trifling  errors  can  occur,  as  the  ob- 
servations are  made  on  shore,  mates  their  standard,  at  it  were,  indisputable. 

The  most  of  the  geographical  names  inserted  by  Cabrillo  in  the  foregoing, 
and  those  given  by  him  in  his  explorations  to  the  north,  between  San  Diego  and 
Cape  Mendocino,  were  almost  entirely  ignored  by  Sebastian  Viscaino  in  his  voy- 
age of  1602,  for  what  reason  has  never  been  determined ;  Viscaino  never  even 
alluding  to  Cabrillo's  services  in  hia  account  given  in  Torquemada  and  Venegas. 

As  Cabrillo's  voyage  was  the  first  complete  reconnoissanoe  made  of  the  ocean 
coasts  of  Lower  California,  we  shall  hero  insert,  the  names  he  gave  and  those 
punctuated  by  Navarette,  in  his  remarks  on  Cabrillo's  voyage,  in  lus  "  History  of 
Spanish  Explorations  on  the  North  Pacific  Coasts,"  and  as  known  on  Spanish 
charts  in  1802,  premising  that  Navarette's  critique  on  this  celebrated  voyage  is 
found  very  meagre  and  defective  when  comparing  it  with  the  verbatim  original 
of  Cabrillo  in  Smith's  collection  of  1857,  which  occupies  twenty  limes  more  type 
than  Navarette's  notations : 

Cape  San  Lucas  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— G.  San  Lncas  by  Nnvarette  in  1802. 

Punta  Trinidad  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— Punta  Trinidad  of  Margarita  Island  in  1802. 

Puerto  de  k  Madalena  by  Cabrillo  in  1312— Bay  of  Magdalena  in  1802. 

Santa  Catfllina  y  Santt^o  by  Cabrillo  in  1642 — Las  Abreojos  Islets  in  1802. 

Santa  Anna  by  Cabrillo  in  1612 — Asuncion  Island  in  IS02. 

Puerto  Fondo  or  S.  Pedro  Advincula  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— Port  San  Bartolomeo  in  1802. 

lala  de  Cedros  or  Zedros  by  Cabrillo  in  1642— Island  of  Cerroa  in  1802. 

Mai  Abrigo  bj  Cabrillo  in  1642— Panta  de  Canoas  in  1802. 

San  Beraardo  Island  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— Island  Son  Geroainio  in  1802. 

Punta  Engailo  (or  Deception)  by  Cabrillo  in  1642— Cabo  Baxo  in  1802. 

Puerto  PoEieaion  by  Cabrillo  in  1642- Bay  of  Las  Virgenes  in  1802. 

San  Auguatin  puerto  by  Cabrillo  in  IS42 — In  San  Martin  Island  in  1802. 

Cabo  San  Martin  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— Point  in  San  Quintln  Bay  in  1802. 

Puerw  San  Mateo  by  Cabrillo  in  1542— Bay  of  Todos  Santos  in  1802, 

Islas  Desierlas  by  Cabrillo  in  15*2— Las  Coronadas  in  1802. 

Puerto  San  Miguel  by  Cabrillo  in  1543 — Bay  of  San  Diego  in  1802. 
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After  1802  many  of  the  geoffrapbical  terms  of  Navarette  were  again  altered, 
leaving  this  matter  at  tlie  present  time  in  great  confiision. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

*  FURTHER    TOVAGES    AND    ESPLOKATIONS     AFIElt    1543    AND    TO   1388, 

Fkom  the  unsuccesstiil  resnlcs  of  the  explorations  of  Do  Niza  and  Coronado 
by  land  and  the  voyages  of  Alarcoji,  TTUoa,  and  Oabrillo  by  sea  to  find  the 
wealthy  kingdoms  and  cities  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa, 
counterparts  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  hecauso  no  strait  or  entrance  by 
water  had  been  found  leading  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish 
statesmen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  countries  were  in  existence,  except 
probably  those  to  the  north  of  40° ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  decided,  if  such 
were  known  to  other  nations,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  policy 
of  Spain. 

Tlie  next  mention  of  the  California  coasts  is  when  Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a 
mariner  by  profession  and  companion  of  Loyasa,  and  who  went  with  Miguel 
Legaspi  in  1564  to  conquer  the  Philippines,  was  sent  in  1565  as  a  pilot  of  a 
vessel  sent  from  tlience  by  Legaspi  to  Mexico ;  at  this  time  Urdanetta  had 
become  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Auguatin,  Urdanetta  steered  his  vessel 
up  north  as  high  as  43"  in  search  of  the  northwest  winds,  which  he  met  with, 
and  with  which  he  first  made  the  west  coast  of  America  near  Cape  Mendocino, 
and  then  dropping  3own  the  line  of  the  coast  until  he  made  the  end  of  the  pen-  • 
insula  or  the  comtry  of  Cortez,  and  so  stretched  off  to  the  east  and  south  for 
Acapulco:  he  is  not  known  to  have  landed  in  any  part  of  California  above  or  below 
San  Diego.  His  derrotero,  or  course  drawn  oft'  on  a  chart,  was  used  by  the 
Spaniards  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco  for  a  hundred  years  afterward. 
After  the  year  15T0  vessels  regularly  sailed  twice  a  year  between  Manilla  and 
Acapulco,  following  the  route  laid  down  by  Urdaneta  to  Mendocino,  and  so  to 
Cape  San  Lucas  and  then  to  Acapnlco,  and  in  goinE;  from  Mexico  stretched  off 
from  Acapulco  to  the  west  till  they  made  Guam  and  the  Ladrones,  and  so  to  the 
Philippines. 

Alvaro  de  Mendano,  who  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Pern  in  1S67  to  dis- 
cover the  Solomon  Islands  near  New  Guinea,  returned  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of 
California,  and  anchored  near  Cedros  Island  in  December  of  that  year,  from 
whence  he  departed  for  the  Mexican  coast,  and  thence  to  Lima,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  spring  of  1558. 

In  1579  Sir  Frauds  Drake,  after  capturing  a  rich  galleon  near  Payta  in  Peru, 
and  sacking  Guatulco,  above  Tehuantepec,  and  getting  with  other  prizes  thereby 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  his  ship,  the  Golden  Ilind,  stood  up  along  tho 
coast  of  California,  and  anchored  near  Panta  Los  Rej-es  in  June.  ■  From  hence  he 
Sidled  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  so  via  <^e  of  Good  Hope  to  Plym- 
outh in  England  in  September,  1580,  the  Golden  Hind  being  the  second  ship, 
and  Drake  the  first  Englishman,  who  had  circumnavigated  tho  earth.  Ho  did 
not  touch  at  any  point  in  Lower  California, 

In  1583  Francisco  de  Galle  made  a  voyage  from  Manilla  and  Macao,  and 
discovered  the  const  of  California  in  37°  30',  which  wasentircly  bare  of  snow;  the 
sea  was  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  vegetation  brought  down  by  great 
rivers ;  this  was  likely  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate  after  heavy  rains. 
He  mentions  the  island  Cedroa,  and  those  not  far  off  called  San  Augustin  and 
San  Martin,  and  afterward  Cape  San  Lucas,  fiv)m  whence  he  sailed  to  Acapulco, 
where  he  sent  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the-  viceroy. 

In  July,  1856,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  England,  in 
a  fleet  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  consisting  of  the  Desire,  of  120  tons,  the 
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Content,  of  80,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant,  of  40  tons,  with  crews  amounting  to  123 
men,  to  carry  the  war  "between  Spain  and  England  into  the  countries  beyond 
Cape  Horn.  Having  burnt  and  sacked  several  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  eaptiired  many  ships  and  procared  great  treasures  there- 
by, he  obtained  notice  of  a  rich  Manilla  galleon,  and  determined  to  wateh  for 
her,  and  sighted  Cape  San  Lncas  on  the  14th  of  October,  1587,  and  continued 
cruising  iu  that  vicinity  til!  the  4th  November,  He  now  had  only  the  Desire 
and  the  Content,  and  with  these  came  to  action  near  the  cape  on  this  last  date 
with  the  galleon  Santa  Ana,  of  700  tons,  commanded  by  Don  Tomas  de 
Alzola,  which  after  a  desperate  encounter  he  captured,  making  prize  of  "122,000 
pesos  of  gold,"  or  as  some  say  the  value  of  $3,000,000  in  silver,  besides 
a  valuable  caigo  of  China  goods  amounting  to  forty  tons.  After  this  he  run 
bis  vessels  into  the  harbor  called  then  Aguada  Segura  or  Porto  Seguro,  and 
since  the  bay  of  San  Bernarbe,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  San  Lucas.  Here  he 
burnt  the  ^ize  and  liberated  his  prisoners,  who  numbered,  male  and  female,  190 
persons.  Taking  from  them  two  Japan  lads  of  20  and  I7  years,  three  Manilla 
men,  and  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pilot  belon^ng  to  the  galleon.  Cavendish 
loft  his  California  anchorage  on  the  19th  of  November  for  the  Philippines,  but  a 
day  or  two  out  the  Content  was  separated  from  the  Desire,  and  never  heard  ot 
afterward ;  she  had  a  tempting  lot  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  aboard  of 
her,  gathered  on  the  west  coast,  and  probably  some  bay,  port,  or  island  of  Lower 
California  holds  her  undiscovered  bones  and  spoils  of  silver  and  gold  to  this 
day.  Tlio  Spaniards  on  the  departure  of  Cavendish  saved  the  remnants  of  the 
Santa  Ana's  bulk,  aEd,  with  some  sea-gear  left  by  the  conquerors,  reconstructed 
her  and  made  their  way  to  Acapuleo,  and  gave  account  of 'their  disaster  to  the 
viceroy. 

Cavendish,  having  crnised  among  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas  for  some 
weeks,  finally  left  tlie  island  of  Java  in  March,  1588,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  doubled  in  May,  and  finally  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th 
September,  1588,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  nearly  twenty-sis  mouths. 
"  I  have,"  says  the  old  fellow,  "  navigated  ^ong  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Nova  Spagna,  where  I  made  great  spoils ;  I  burnt  19  ships,  small  and  great,  and 
all  the  villages  and  towns  I  landed  at  I  burnt  and  spoiled."  Master  Francis 
Pretty,  who  had  been  a  companion  of  Drake  in  the  Golden  Hind,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  that  voyage  at  the  great  admiral's  request,  was  also  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Desire  with  Cavendish,  and  likewise  wrote  a  history  of  this  second 
expedition.  Of  her  consort  he  makes  this  suggestive  sentence :  "  We  left  the 
Content  astern  of  us,  which  was  not  as  yet  eome  ont  of  the  road  (harbor),  and 
thinking  as  the  wind  blew  fair  from  the  E.  N.  E.  she  would  have  overtaken  us, 
we  lost  her  company  and  never  saw  her  afterward,"  In  view  of  Lucotlia,  while 
passing  through  the  Strmts  of  Bernardino,  the  unhappy  Spanish  pilot  hawg 
been  detected  with  a  wiitten  letter,  was  suspected  as  a  spy,  and  by  order  of 
Cavendish  hung  at  the  yard-arm.  In  the  ship  Santa  Ana  was  the  Greek  pilot 
Juan  de  Fuea,  or  Apostolos  Valerianos  of  Cephalonia,  not  mentioned,  however, 
in  the  voyage  of  Cavendish,  and  whose  identity  has  always  been  denied  in 
Spanish  histories,  who  says  he  lost  60,000  Spanish  ducats  of  his  own  goods  in 
the  Santa  Ana,  and  of  whom  we  shall  now  give  some  account. 


200    TEARS THE    STRAITS    OF    ANKIAN DE    FUCA's    IDESHTY  PROVEN    IS    1 


In  the  old  eosmographical  work  of  Kicbard  Hnkluyt,  of  A.  d.  1600,  there 
is  preserved  some  account  of  the  navigator,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  known 
the  straits  separating  the  Puget  Sound  country  from  the  island  of  Vancouver. 
De  Fuea  says  be  was  robbed  of  his  goods  by  Cavendish,  when  the  latter  cap- 
tured the  Santa  Ana  near  the  Cape  of  California  in  1587.     He  afterward  made 
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his  way  in  the  rehuilt  bark  to  Aeapuico,  and  atotea  that  a  ahort  time  afterward 
he  was  ordered  as  pilot  to  join  a  fleet  of  three  ships  and  100  men,  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  discover  and  fortify  the  Straits  of  Annian  in  the  northern 
paita  of  the  South  Seas,  and  prevent  the  English  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Pacific  to  plunder  the  countries  of  Nneva  Esp^a.  They  proceeded 
accordingly  to  the  Cape  of  California,  hut  from  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  vessels,  occaaioned  hy  the  misconduct  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  the 
results  were  fruitless,  the  expedition  returned  from  California  to  Mexico,  and 
the  ca,Dtain  was  disgraced.  In  the  year  1592  De  Fuca  was  himself  sent  from 
Aeapuico  by  the  viceroy  aa  commander  of  two  small  vessels  carrying  only 
marmers,  to  follow  on  and  improve  his  fonaer  voyage  when  acting  as  pilot. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espana  and  Califomia  until  he  came  to  the 
latitudes  between  47  and  48  degrees,  when  he  there  entered  into  a  great  strait, 
sailing  therein  for  more  than  twenty  days,  the  land  trending  sometimes  north- 
west, then  northeast,  and  also  east  and  southeastward,  and  that  he  passed  by 
divers  islands  in  that  strait,  and  that  it  was  narrower  at  the  entrance  than  it  was 
&rther  inside  ;  and  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  said  strait  there  is  an  exceeding 
tiigh  pinnacle  on  a  great  headland,  or  island,  like  a  apired  rock  or  a  pillar  there- 
on ;  and  that  he  sailed  through  that  strait  finding  it  wide  and  deep  enough 
everywhere,  and  that  he  saw  people  there  who  dressed  in  skins,  and  there  was 
in  those  countries  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  other  rich  things,  and  that  the  said 
strait  was  about  30  to  40  le^ues  wide  at  its  entrance.  Not  being  sufficiently 
armed  to  oppoae  the  natives,  he  then  returned  to  Aeapuico  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  California  in  the  same  year  (1593),  and  made  report  to  the  viceroy,  who 
sent  him  to  SpMn  after  many  delays,  to  get  reward  of  his  majesty  the  king,  who 
gave  him  no  more  for  his  discoveries  than  did  the  viceroy, 

Tn  the  year  1791,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  two  veasela  Sutil  and 
Mejicana,  under  Galiano  and  Valdez,  were  dispatched  from  Mexico  to  continue 
the  explorations  of  Perez,  Martinez,  Bodega,  and  other  Spanish  ofiicers,  made 
between  1774  and  1790,  and  to  verify  rumora  received  in  Mexico  that  the  long- 
doubted  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  had  at  last  been  found  by  aome  foreign  veasels 
trading  for  furs  on  the  coasts  to  the  north  of  Califomia.  'On  the  return  of  the 
two  vessels,  these  officers  confirmed  the  report  that  such  straits  had  at  last  been 
found,  but  that  the  latitudes  stated  by  De  Fuea  were  too  high:  it  was  forgotten 
though,  in  1791,  that  all  the  observations  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Califomia 
coasts  were  with  defective  instruments,  which  from  1600  to  1750  made  their 
geographical  positions  from  60  to  100  milea  too  far  north.  The  accounts  of 
this  voyage  were  sent  to  Spain,  and,  by  orders  of  the  king,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  celebrated  historian  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarette.  This  emi- 
nent scholar,  after,  as  he  aaya,  diligent  search  into  the  archives  of  Spain  and 
Mexico  by  various  officers,  states  that  no  mention  waa  ever  made  in  any  paper 
giving  the  name,  or  alluding  to  the  services,  of  the  said  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  m(- 
(trlj/  discrediting  the  belief  that  such  a  person  ever  lived.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  high  peak  or  pinnacle  near  the  entrance  of  these  straits, 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  pilot,  waa  really  found  by  one  of  the  foreign  vessels, 
after  1786,  and  to  this  day  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Pillar  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,"  and  may  be  seen  represented  in  Wilkes's  "  Voyage  of  1841."  In  the 
year  1854  the  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Juan  de  Fuca  waa 
forever  set  at  rest.  The  author  of  this  compendium,  of  Lower  Califomia  his- 
tory asked  of  Mr.  York,  the  American  consul  at  Zante,  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
if  there  exiated  in  Cephalonia  any  person  who  bore  the  name  of  the  old  Greek 
pilot.  The  answer  to  this  waa,  that  the  memory  of  such  a  person  was  well 
acknowledged  in  that  island,  and  that  he  left  descendants  and  descendants  bf 
relatives  known  there  who  still  went  by  the  name  of  I>e  Fuca  or  Foca.  A  full 
account  of  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  September  and  October  (1859) 
numbers  of  "  Hutchings's  Califomia  Magazine,"  and  the  most  of  the  nonsense 
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written  by  Navarette  and  other  Spanish  ivriters,  with  tlie  tiirjiid  sentences  of 
Humboldt,  blown  to  the  winds :  Juan  de  Foca's  genealogy  and  that  of  hia  living 
descendants  are  as  well  known  there  in  1866  as  those  of  the  oldest  femiliea  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  De  Fuca  was  10  years  old  when  he  died,  about  1602,  and 
had  served  on  board  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  in  the  Spanish  Americas  forty 
long  years. 

THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    VOYAGES    OF    SEBASTIAN    A 


After  the  year  1580,  the  Datch  and  English  flllibuster  expeditions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wars  of  the  Eeformation  in  England  and  Holland,  began  to  fre- 
quent the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  also  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  committed  ^reat  havoc  on  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captured  numbers 
of  tlie  king's  ships,  which  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Spain,  who  were  lusciously  inclined  to  lay  down  and  effeminatelv 
wallow  in  such  luxuriant  pastures  they  had  stumbled  on,  and  which  were  fast 
sapping  the  Spanish  vigor.  The  great  rendezvous  in  the  North  Pacific  up  to 
the  year  1720  was  the  Cape  of  California  and  the  hay  of  Piehilingue,  which 
last  is  an  arm  of  the  hay  of  La  Paz,  Here  they  traded  with  the  Indians  for 
pearls,  smuggled  on  the  west  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  laid  in  wait  for  the  annual 
galleons  between  Manilla  and  Acapulco,  of  which  they  made  several  captures, 
amounting  in  value  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Stimulated  by  these  daring  robberies  and  inroads  on  the  Spanish  domains, 
which  were  fast  bringing  the  nation  t-o  disgrace,  the  ministers  of  King  Philip 
II.  were  directed  by  bis  majesty  lo  order  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  California,  and  to  found  settlements  near  the  cape,  and,  if  possible, 
one  on  the  northern  coasts  below  Oape  Mendocino.  The  principles  involved 
were :  to  aid,  recruit,  and  refit  the  Manilla  galleons,  which  now  came  down  the 
coast  annually ;  to  occupy  the  country  m  part  of  his  majesty's  domain  of  New 
Spain ;  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  if  some  rich  countries  did  not  exist  above  40°, 
which  by  mistake  had  not  been  reached,  and  also  "to  endeavor  the  discovery 
of  the  Straits  of  Annian,"  which  were  rumored  to  pass  through  the  land  in  the 
north  of  California  from  the  South  Seas  to  the  Atlantic  at  the  cod-fisheries  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  Viceroy  Gaspar  de  Zuiiiga,  Count  dc  Monterey,  selected,  to  command 
this  iiew  expedition  and  carry  out  the  king's  orders,  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who 
had  acquired  a  high  character  in  various  services  of  his  majesty  in  Mexico  and 
the  South  Seas.  In  1596  he  was  dispatched  from  Acapulco  with  three  vessels, 
having  on  board  four  Franciscan  friars,  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  country  of 
California  found  by  Fernando  Cortez,  where  be  arrived  after  toncbing  at  the 
isles  of  Mazatlan.  At  the  isles  of  Mazatlan  50  of  his  men  deserted,  and  Vis- 
caino stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  and  landed  first  at  the  bay  of  San 
Sebastian,  and,  not  finding  this  suitable,  went  farther  up  to  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  Cortez  had  made  his  colony  in  1537,  and  at  which  he  found  many 
remains.  This  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Puerto  de  Cortez,  is  said  to  be  the  same 
HOW  known  as  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Viscfdno  trom  the 
peaceable  character  of  the  Indians,  who  here  received  him  with  good-will. 
They  found  in  the  seas  near  by  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ' 
pearl  oysters  very  plentiful.  One  of  his  vessels  was  dispatched  up  the  gulf 
sonje  100  leagues  to  make  further  explorations,  on  returning  from  which  a  body 
of  50  of  the  men  were  attacked  by  a  lai^e  number  of  Indians,  who  killed  19 
of  the  men  and  wounded  all  the  rest;  the  enemy,  robbing  the  dead  soldiers, 
decked  themselves  in  their  clothes  and  arms,  and  danced  defiance  to  the  invad- 
ers in  sight  of  the  ship.  On  arriving  at  La  Paz,  where  he  had'  stopped  two 
months,  Viscaino,  finding  his  provisions  running  low,  his  houses  being  burnt, 
and  his  shipping  getting  out  of  repair,  concluded  to  discontinue  the  enterprise, 
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as  too  risky  for  his  means  ami  material,  and,  embarking  liis  forces,  aiTived  at 
Acapulco  in  October,  1696.  During  their  stay  in  California,  the  four  priests 
made  diUgent  efforts  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  religion,  and,  with  the  humanity 
and  prudence  of  Viscaino,  succeeded  in  making  them  IHends  to  the  new 
visitors. 

Philip  II.  having  died  in  1598,  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  in  IS99,  and 
12  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  directed  the  Count  de  Monterey, 
still  acting  as  viceroy,  to  dispatch  Viscaino  on  a  second  expedition,  but 
this  time  to  osplorc  the  ocean  or  extra  coasts  of  California,  as  it  was  said  that 
a  ship  had  lately  passed  from  Newfoundland  through  the  Straits  of  Annian  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  his  majesty  determined  to  occupy  the  countries  thereaway 
by  Spaniards.  Some  30  months  afterward,  every  thing  being  ready,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1603,  Viscaino  sailed  from  Acapnlco  with  a  fleet  of  foar  vessels  for 
this  expedition  :  to  wit,  the  San  Diego,  termsd  also  the  Capitana,  or  Viscaino's 
flag-ship ;  the  Santo  Tonias,  called  also  the  Almirante,  under  Toribio  Gomez  de 
Ciirvan,  second  in  command;  the  third  was  a  smaller  one,  called  the  Three 
Kings,  under  Est6van  Lopez,  with  whom  was  Ensign  Martin  de  Agnilar,  and  a 
barco  longo,  or  long  boat,  for  entering  bays  and  rivers  to  take  soundings  and 
surveys,  which  was  left  behind  afterward  at  San  Bemab6  Bay.  On  board  these 
vessels  the  viceroy  sent  three  Franciscan  friars  of  the  Carmelites,  Fathers  Andres 
de  la  Asuncion,  Thomas  de  Aquino,  and  Antonio  de  la  Ascencion ;  Ascencion 
kept  a  journal,  and  afterward  wrote  a  history  of  the  voyage.  There  were  also 
several  other  noted  otficers,  military  and  naval,  who  were  ordered  to  join  the  , 
espoditioQ,  among  whom  is  mentioned  Geronimo  Martin,  a  great  cosmographer 
and  draughtsman,  who  survived  and  was  much  employed  afterward  on  the  pub- 
lic works  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  Alonao  Pesqnero,  who  is  stated  to  have 
served  with  Magellan,  which  must  be  accepted  as  a  good-for-nothing  assertion, 
as  Magellan's  voyage  of  1519  was  then  83  years  past,  which  would  make  Pes- 
qnero either  a  child  in  1519,  or  over  100  years  old  in  1603 ;  Antonio  Flores  and 
Francisco  Bolanos,  celebrated  pilots,  BolaOos  having  been  in  the  San  Angostin 
galleon  with  Sebastian  Cermenon  when  wrecked  near  San  Francisco  Bay  in 
1595;  an  ensign,  Martin  de  Agnilar,  whose  name  became  fiimous  for  250  years 
as  giving  title  to  a  great  river  beyond  Cape  Mendocino,  leading  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  appears  to  have  had  command  of  the  frigate  Los  Reyes,  with  the 
pilots  Florez  and  Lopez. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  May,  and  arrived  ne'ar  the  Maaatlan  Islands  early 
in  June,  from  whence  they  departed  for  California,  and  on  the  14th  June  an- 
chored in  the  place  where  Cavendish  had  burnt  tlic  Santa  Ana,  and  to  which 
Viscaino  gave  the  name  of  San  BemabS,  referred  to  before  in  our  account,  and 
so  called  to  this  day  in  many  modern  charts,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  Puerto 
Segnro  of  Cavendish. 

At  this  place  fish  of  all  kinds  were  found  in  such  abundance  that  boats 
could  be  loaded  with  very  little  labor,  and  pearl  oysters  strewed  the  shores  in 
such  unaccountable  quantities  as  to  make  the  beach  appear  like  an  immense 
pavement  of  brilliant  mosaics;  game,  wood,  and  water  were  also  in  abundance, 
and  the  Indian  population  was  civil  and  numerous. 

After  four  attempts  to  sail  out  of  San  Bernab4  and  frustrated  by  the 
northwest  winds  and  fogs,  the  fleet  finally  got  out  on  the  5th  July,  and  passed 
the  highlands  northwest  of  the  capo,  known  as  the  Sierra  Enfadosa,  and  on  the 
20th  viscaino  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  the  great  bay  of  La  Magdalena, 
discovered  by  CabriUo,  and  some  ocean  points  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
TTIIoa.  The  bay  was  found  to  be  vevy  spacious,  and  populated  with  numerous 
rancherias  of  docile  Indians,  and  abounded  Jn  immense  shoals  of  fish,  whales, 
pearl  oysters,  seals  of  alt  kinds,  muscles,  and  other  marine  animals.  On  the  28th 
July  they  left  the  bay,  above  which  the  land  gradually  fell  down  into  a  pleasant 
and  level  country,  the  mountains  retiring  far  inland,  and  on  the  30th  passed  near 
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to  the  month  of  a  river  with  dangerous  broaliers.  This  faet  has  been  often 
doubteJ,  but  recetit  explorations  of  that  vicinity,  op  to  1864,  show  that 
there  are  three  streams  above  Majjdalena,  which  in  the  winter  season  are  full  to 
the  tea.  A  short  distance  above  this,  they  fonnd  a  large  bay,  named  by  them 
(rom  the  immense  numbers  of  whales  seen,  Baja  de  Balleoas,  in  the  position  of 
winch  no  two  maps  or  charts  agree :  it  was  inhabited  by  myriads  of  sea-birds, 
and  all  kinds  of  shell  and  scale  fish  were  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  pearl 
oysters  were  also  foond  here,  which  seems  to  be  tbeir  northern  limits.  Some 
eight  lef^es  above  this,  they  came  to  an  island  they  called  8aa  Koque,  on  the 
31st  July,  and  to  another  one  on  the  5th  August,  called  Asuncion,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  those  situated  a  few  leagues  below  the  present  Eartolomfi  or 
Turtle  Bay.  The  same  abundance  of  fiSi  and  marine  animals  was  met  with 
here,  and  on  shore  they  found  a  large  salina.  Passing  by  a  very  high  mountain 
above,  of  bare  and  naked  rocks  of  varied  and  beantifiil  formations,  which  they 
named  the  Sierra  Pintada,  or  painted  mountain,  where  groat  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  mere  supposed  to  be :  this  mountain  they  were  a  week  in  passing,  which 
on  weathering,  they  passed  the  island  of  Natividad  of  Cabrillo,  aiid  came  to 
anchor,  ou  the  19tih  of  August  under  the  Isle  of  Cedros.  Near  San  Bartolomo, 
they  met  with  immense  quantities  of  bitumen  of  an  amber  color,  which  was 
likely,  from  the  beds  of  asphaltnm  said  to  abound  in  that  vicinity,  and  which 
they  say  liad  a  veiy  bad  smell :  this  faet  was  also  mentioned  by  Cabrillo,  The 
weather  was  so  bad  at  these  places,  then  the  last  days  of  August,  that  he  left;  and 
returned  to  Isle  Cedros  several  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  northwest 
winds,  and  they  were  constantly  being  separated  from  the  other  ships.  Cedros 
Island  was  fonnd  covered  with  trees  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  inhabit-ed  bynambers 
of  bold  Indians:  to  the  north  and  east  an  immense  bay  formed,  which  is  now 
named,  and  generally  acknowledged  in  geography,  as  the  bay  of  Sebastian  Vis- 
caino,  and  not  that  just  north  of  Magdatena  Bay,  as  located  by  De  Mofras  and 
others.  On  the  9th  September  they  left  the  island,  steering  northwest  toward 
the  miunland,  and  met  with  the  Isle  Cenizas  ;  shortly  afterward,  on  the  m^nland, 
a  bay  called  by  them  San  Hypolito,  surrounded  by  a  very  beautiful  countiy, 
near  which  is  situated  at  present  the  ex-Missions  of  La  Rosaria  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  bay  appearing  to  be  the  same  sometimes  called  San  Francisco,  and 
now  known  as  Las  Virgenes  ;  four  leagues  from  which  was  the  bay  of  Santos 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  near  the  shore  of  which  was  a  lai^e  fresh-water  lake  and 
with  a  fine  level  country  in  the  neighborhood,  which  appears  to  answer  to  the 
present  bay  of  San  Quintin.  In  this  vicinity  they  passed  by  the  Mesas,  or  table- 
lands, of  San  Cyprian,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  curious  five  Hum- 
mocks of  Vancouver  (1792),  forming  five  distinctly  separated  hills  rising  from 
level  lands,  not  far  from  which  is  the  Cape  EngaSo  of  CabriDo  and  Viscaino,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Cape  Colnett  of  the  present  maps.  .The  greatest  con- 
fusion obtains  in  this  part  of  Viscaino's  acconnt,  and  his  chart,  published  by  Na- 
varette  in  1803,  gives  scarcely  any  assistance  in  identifying  his  nuraerons  anchor- 
ages ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  bad  weather  he  had  continually  experienced. 
Passing  the  islands  San  Geronimo,  Cenizas,  PAjaros,  and  San  Hilario,  thoy  earae 
to  the  bay  of  San  Simon  and  San  Jude,  placed,  noiv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ex- 
Mission  of  San  Vicente,  where  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome,  and  this 
character  they  bore  as  late  as  1816,  when  they  rose  in  rebellion.  On  the  first 
of  November,  Viscaino  left_this  bay,  and,  proceeding  a  few  leagues  above,  came 
to  another  large  bay,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  they  named  the  bay 
of  Todos  Santos,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Shortly  afterward,  ou  the 
5th,  thoy  discovered  the  Coronadas  Rooks,  called  Islas  Dedertas  by  Cabrillo,  and 
a  short  distance  north,  on  the  10th  of  December,  they  entered  a  famous  port, 
called,  by  Viscdno,  San  Diego,  which  is  the  San  Miguel  of  Cabrilici  as  now  ac- 
cepted in  history. 

Thus  ended  the  third  great  exploration  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  Caltfor 
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nia,  Viscaino  verifying  the  former  accounts  of  Ulloa  and  Cabrillo  and  making 
a  chart  of  the  coast,  which,  thongb  full  of  errors  and  interpolations  by  others,  re- 
mains substantially  the  same,  with  aU  it^  grievous  faults  and  omiasions  which  ha>'e 
caused  the  loss  of  several  ships,  as  is  used  by  mariners  in  1867. 

Taking  his  departure  from  San  Diego,  the  expedition  was  employed  from 
the  20th  November,  1602,  to  the  30th  January,  1603,  in  exploring  the  coasts  as 
far  up  as  43°,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  present  River  tfnipqua.  His  second  in 
command,  Gomez  de  Corvan,  was  dispatched  from  Monterey  port,  in  the  Santo 
Tomas  or  Almirante,  on  the  20th  December,  1602,  %yith  the  Padre  Tomas  de 
Aquino  and  a  large  number  of  Viscaino's  men,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
scurvy  and  unwholesome  provisions ;  they  had  Jost  some  30  men  at  San  Diego 
Snd  Monterey,  and  on  the  passage  up  the  coast  above  Isle  Cedros,  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  formed  the  seamen  and  military  of  the  three  ships  is  not  stated 
in  any  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but,  according  to  the  Spanish 
equipments  of  the  times,  and  the  extra  care  talcen  by  the  viceroy  jn  fitting  it 
out,  it  is  very  likely  they  numbered  not  less  than  300  persons, 

Viscaico  missing  hia  consort  near  Cape  Mendocino,  and  experiencing  con- 
tinual foiil  weather,  vrith  his  men  reduced  by  sickness  and  privatioBs,  headed 
his  ship,  the  San  Diego,  for  the  south,  on  his  return  to  Mexico.  The  tender,  or 
Three  Kincfs  (Tres  Reyes),  on  board  of  which  were  Antonio  Flores,  belonging  to 
Avilas,  auiJ  Est6van  Lopez,  the  two  pilots,  and  Martin  de  Aguilar,  the  military 
officer,  belonging  to  MaWa,  on  separating  from  the  other  vessel,  was  blown 
farther  north,  as  mentioned  before,  and  after  discovering  the  river  and  cape,  still 
marked  on  many  maps  and  charts  with  Agnilar's  name,  and  finding  they  had 
got  above  the  point  mentioned  in  the  viceroy's  instinictions,  and  experiencing 
the  same  disasters  as  Viscaino's  vessel,  headed  south,  on  the  20th  January,  to 
look  for  the  San  Diego,  and  get  homo  again,  Ailer  continual  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings, the  two  vessels  did  not  meet  again  till  arriving  at  Aeapulco  in  April, 
1603,  where  the  Santo  Tomas,  under  De  Corvan,  had  anchored  onli/  a  few  days 
before,  with  no  more  than  himself  and  two  other  men  fit  to  do  duty  ;  the  Tres 
Iteyes  had  been  brought  In  by  Est6van  Lopez,  one  of  her  two  pilots,  as  De  Agui- 
lar and  Flores  both  died  before  her  return  to  Aeapulco.  The  authorities  for  the 
voyage  say  48  men  died  from  scurvy  and  other  infirmities :  how  many  men  m 
all  were  aboard  the  vessels  is  not  stated. 

On  the  viceroy's  receiving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Viscaino's  vessels,  orders 
were  sent  to  take  every  care  of  the  officers  and  men.  On  their  recovery,  they 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  on  the  2fith  April,  1603,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  respect  by  the  Count  de  Monterey,  at  the  palace  of  Chapnlte- 
peque,  andall  were  rewarded  and  promoted,  says  old  Torquemada,  "to  their  entire 
satisfaction  and  according  to  their  respective  pretensions."  Viscaino,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  eminent  for  enterprise  and  of  the  highest  chai-acter,  shortly 
afterward  made  application  for  another  fleet  to  continue  his  surveys  above  hia 
northern  discoveries  ;  but  the  viceroy,  not  having  sufficient  power  to  gratify  his 
wishes,  sent  him,  with  many  recommendations,  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived,  and 
was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king,  who  ordered  his  plans  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  High  Council  of  State.  These  awful  hidalgos,  thinking  the  risks  too 
great,  from  the  disasters  experienced  by  ViscMno,  on  his  two  expeditions  of  1596 
and  1602,  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  "rush  things;"  the  old  sailor,  in  great  discour- 
f^ment,  returned  to  Mexico,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  home,  and  in  which 
city,  it  is  stated,  he  died  In  the  latter  part  of  1606.  For  after  the  authorities  had 
digested  his  propositions  for  three  years,  it  was  concluded,  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, to  accept  them,  and  an  order,  dated  the  19th  August,  1606,  was  sent  to  the 
viceroy  to  find  him  out  ag^n,  and  g^ve  him  another  fleet  for  a  new  expedition 
to  California,  This  kindness  being  frustrated  by  Viscaino's  death,  the  whole 
nffair  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  material  was  effected  on  the  northern  coasts 
till  after  1774,  or  164  years  after  Viscaino  left  this  world,  when  the  Spanish 
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monarcliy  found  that  it  would  have  vastly  ^grandized  itself  if  it  had  followed 
the  counsels  of  the  old  sailor.  By  some  of  the  Spanish  writers,  Viscaino  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Biscay,  whoso  people  are  well  known  for  their 
industry,  enterprise,  and  maritime  spirit,  and  commonly  called  Basques. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  tlie  greatest  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
ambiguity,  with  innumerable  typographical  errors,  in  ail  the  printed  accounts 
of  Viscaino's  expedition  as  contained  in  Torquemada,  Venegas,  Navarette,  Hum- 
boldt, De  Mofras,  and  numberless  other  writers,  who  treat  of  his  services,  and 
this  assertion  holds  good  with  tenfold  force  on  many  of  his  geographical  posi- 
tions ;  besides,  instead  of  mentioning  in  the  relation  the  name  of  each  vessel, 
the  utmost  perplexities  occur  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  "  Capitana,"  the 
"Almirante,"  the  "  Frigata,"  the  "Tender,"  as  employed  on  this  or  that 
service,  all  through  the  narrative.  Not  only  are  his  distanceB  of  sailing  from 
day  to  day  full  of  uncertainties  and  evident  errors,  but  his  latitudes  are  from 
60  to  80  miles  too  far  north  of,  or  many  miles  south  of,  the  hydrographical 
observations  made  by  European  and  American  surveyors,  between  1825-1866. 
This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  nautical  instruments  of 
those  days;  nevertheless,  writers  are  found  presumptuous  enough  and  lazy 
enough  to  pass  off  their  crude  windities  on  the  world  of  letters  up  to  this  1867, 
as  if  they  had  carefiilly  studied  the  results  of  his  surveys.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  as  regards  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  bay  of  Vis- 
caino  is  set  down  in  different  charts  over  100  miles  out  of  the  way  of  its  gen- 
erally accepted  position  as  eastward  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Cedros  Island.  Thus 
San  Dit^o,  which  is  established  now  at  32°  41',  is  placed  by  Viscaino  in  32°  ; 
and  Monterey,  which  is  now  in  36°  38',  is  set  down  by  him  in  37°.  The 
manuscript  accounts  and  charts  of  "Viscaino  remain  to  this  day  in  the  archives 
of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and,  singular  to  say,  the  Spanish  Government  has  never 
allowed  them  to  be  printed  in  full,  at  least  in  no  book  known  of  in  the 
State  of  California  in  1867.  As  Mexico  has  but  a  trifle  of  maritime  commerce, 
and  the  State  of  California  an  immense  one,  rapidly  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions,  humanity,  science,  and  tralSc  ui;gently  call  for  some  basis  by  which 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  could  unite  to  prosecute  a  thorough  hydrograph- 
ical survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  California. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DM  1603  TO  1700— ARnE 


Iif  the  year  1616  Don  Juan  Iturbi,  with  two  vessels,  fitted  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, left  Acapuico  with  the  vie cr^'s  license,  to  make  further  explorations  in 
California,  and  to  fish  for  pearls.  One  of  his  vessels  was  taken  by  a  Dutcit' 
iillibuster,  whose  rendezvous  was  at  the  Pichelingues  in  La  Paz  Bay ;  with  the- 
other  he  ascended  as  high  as  the  River  lizones  or  the  present  Colorado.  Meefc- 
jng  with  many  disasters,  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Ahome,  at 
the  mouth  of  Eio  Fuerte,  where  he  was  relieved  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Ferez  dfe 
Kibas,  the  author  of  the  curious  old  chronicle  called  "  Triumphs  of  the  Faith." 
After  arriving  at  Acapuico  he  went  to  Mexico,  and,  showing  the  beautifttl  pearls 
he  had  procured  in  the  gulf,  filled  the  city  with  a  whirl  of  excitement.  One  of 
these  pearls  was  valued  at  900  Spanish  crowns,  and  many  of  the  finest  were 
sent  to  Spain,  from  whence  theii'  iame  spread  throughout  all  Europe.  About 
this  time  many  voyages  were  made  in  small  vessels  from  the  ports  in  Sinaloa 
and  Jalisco  to  dive  tor  pearls  or  get  them  from  the  Indians  ;  and  one  Antonio 
del  Castillo,  of  Chiaraetla,  accumulated  an  immense  fortune  in  a  few  years. 

In  March,  1633,  Captain  Francis  Ortega,  through  some  high  representa- 
tions made  at  Madrid  by  Don  Antonio  Bastan,  obtained  a  license  from  tha- 
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viceroy  for  pearl-diving  and  colonizing  in  California.  On  board  his  vessel 
of  70  tons  went  the  prieat  Diego  de  la  Nava,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Guadalajara  as  Vicar  of  California.  He  returned  in  June  succeeding,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  pearls,  obtained  between  La  Paz  and  San  Beraabfi 
Bays,  which  so  greatly  pleased  the  viceroy  that  he  was  allowed  to  mate  other 
voyages  in  1633  aud  1634,  in  both  of  which  he  was  suceessfnl  in  pearl-trading, 
Ilnderhandedly  bis  pilot,  Est^van  Carbonelli,  obtained  a  license  from  the  Gov- 
ernment t«  prosecute  a  voyage  on  the  same  intent  in  1635,  but  retnrning 
unsuccessful,  became  an  object  of  ridieuleand  disgrace. 

In  Ortega's  last  expedition  went  Padre  Nava  and  another  priest,  named 
Juan  de  Zufiiga,  which,  it  seems,  was  at  the  snggestion  of  Ortega,  a  man  of 
character  and  pi'udence,  who  was  desirous  to  Chnstianize  the  Indians,  and  to 
make  a  colony  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  with  soldiers  from  the  posts  in  Sinaloa. 

The  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  viecroy,  in  1642,  ordered  De  Canas,  governor 
of  Sinaloa,  to  esplore  the  coasts  of  California  with  a  view  to  founding  a  colony. 
In  this  voyage  went  Jacinto  Cortez,  a  Jesuit  missionary  of  Sinaloa,  who  has 
left  an  account  that  the  expedition  went  to  La  Paz,  and  found  the  Indians  ex- 
tremely docile,  and  obtained  numbers  of  fine  pearls,  which  were  sent  to  the 
viceroy. 

On  the  viceroy's  return  to  Sp^n,  he  induced  PMlip  IV.  to  order  a  new 
expedition  of  conquest  and  colonization  nnder  Admiral  Portel  de  Casanate. 
In  1643  Count  Salvatierra,  the  successor  of  Esealona,  efficiently  aided  the 
admiral  in  his  plans,  and  three  or  four  vessels  were  got  ready  at  Acapulco  and 
the  neighboring  ports  to  carry  out  the  ting's  orders.  In  this  fleet  went  f^ain 
Father  Cortez  and  another  Jesuit,  named  Andres  Baes,  as  missionaries  to  in- 
struct the  Indians  and  as  chaplainsof  the  expedition,  the  viceroy  having  especially 
requested  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  to  do  so.  On  arrivmg  at  the 
ports  of  Sinaloa  he  was  instructed  to  convoy  the  Manilla  galleon  to  Acapulco 
irom  the  Pichilingue  rovers  in  the  gulf,  which  he  effected  in  safety.  On  com- 
pletion of  this  and  on  his  returning,  two  of  his  ships  were  burnt  on  the  coast 
of  Mexico;  but  not  discouraged,  he  soon  equipped  two  others,  and  in  1648, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Jesuits,  landed  in  California.  While  exploring  the 
coasts  for  the  site  of  a  colony,  orders  were  sent  him  again  to  convoy  the  Ma- 
nilla galleon  from  the  Dutch  rovers  who  now  had  become  exceedingly  bold,  and 
greatly  harassed  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  On  reaching  Acapulco, 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  was  suspended,  and  the  admiral  was 
promoted  to  be  captain-general  of  the  province  of  Chili. 

The  king,  in  1065,  having  ordered  a  further  prosecution  of  the  colonization 
of  California,  the  viceroy  appointed  Captain  Bernal  de  Pinadero  to  undertake 
it,  provided  it  could  be  effected  without  outlays  from  the  public  purse,  and 
agreements  were  formally  drawn  up  to  this  effect  Two  small  vessels  were 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Vanderas,  now  in  Jalisco,  and  on  arriving  in 
California,  went  to  work  with  a  voracious  greed  in  pearl-diving,  in  which  they 
treated  the  Indians  with  great  barbarity.  Large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls 
were  procured,  which  in  the  division  made  such  sanguinary  quarrels  among 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  as  to  occasion  several  murders,  the  confuMon  arising 
from  which  induced  Pinadero  to  return  to  Mexico.  The  Government,  disap- 
proving of  his  labors,  ordered  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  make  another 
attempt  from  Sinaloa,  in  166^,  in  which  his  abilities  as  a  colonizer  resulted  as 
in  his  first  failures,  Pinadero  having  made  formal  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1668,  some  12  months  after  Pinadero's  second  failure,  Francisco  Luci 
nella  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  without  outlay 
to  the  royal  treasury,  and,  accompanied  by  Juan  Caraoco  and  Juan  Ramirez, 
two  Franciscan  missionaries,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  This 
expedition,  after  a  short  stay,  from  all   accounts,  resulted   in   nothing,    and 
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Lucinclla  rotumed  to  Sinaloa,  where,  it  appears,  he  had  fitted  out  Lucinella 
made  a  third  proposition  in  16S6  (or  18  years  afterward),  to  complete  another 
expedition,  but  was  refused  license. 

"With  all  these  reverses  and  difficulties,  neither  the  adventurers  nor  the 
authorities  in  Mexico  or  Spain  seemed  willing  to  let  the  colonization  of  the 
peninsula  drop ;  small  vessels  li'om  the  coasts  of  Mexico  annually  visiting  the 
gulf  coasts  with  aod  without  license  for  the  traffic  and  fishery  in  pearls. 

Charles  II.  having  ascended  the  throne  ahout  this  time,  and  great  concern 
being  felt  at  the  injury  resulting  to  the  fame  and  the  policy  of  Sptdn  by  the 
extension  of  other  European  colonies  in  North  America,  and  the  wasting  incnr- 
aions  of  the  filibnsters  on  both  coasts  of  America,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
in  thC'inother  country,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  1667,  ordered  the  Viceroy  Arch.- 
bisUop  Enriqnez  de  Rivera  to  offer  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  the  peninsula 
again  to  private  parties,  and  if  sach  were  not  found  wiUing  to  undertafee  it,  that 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  As  it  appears  from  the  chron- 
icles of  the  times  that  speculators  were  wary  of  hasty  action,  the  Admiral  Isidro 
Otondo  y  Antillon,  governor  of  Sinaloa,  and  a  distinguished  ofiicer,  was  empow- 
ered by  a  warrant  from  Madrid,  of  29th  December,  1679,  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  and  given  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  California  Conquests.  The 
religious  concerns  of  the  colony  were  to  be  placed  under  the  Jesuits,  and  Euse- 
bio  Francisco,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Trent,  in  German  Italy,  and  a  former 
professor  in  the  Bavarian  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  well  known  as  an  able 
geographer,  and  then  for  several  years  serving  as  a  missionary  in  the  Jesuit 
estabfishments  of  Sinaloa  and  Pimaria,  or  North  Sonora,  was  nominated  as 
chaplain  of  the  expedition  and  colony.  From  this  time  we  commence  to  date 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  interior  countries  of  California  and  Sonora,  the  coast 
lines  being  pretty  weU  known  from  numerous  prior  examinations  from  1535  to 
1667. 

But  things  moved  slow  in  those  grand  old  days  of  rich  galleons,  silver  adobes, 
bags  of  pearis,  and  piles  of  gold  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight,  and  pistareens ;  the 
government  of  the  hidalgos  was  as  slothful  and  timid  as  it  was  high-toned  and 
dignified,  a  line  of  action  very  acceptable  to  the  enterprising  traffickers  of  Eng- 
land and  HoUand,  Portugal  about  this  time  collapsing  into  a  state  of  eS'eminate 
apathy.  It  was  accordingly  not  until  1683,  six  years  after  the  order  had  been 
issued,  that  Admiral  Antillon  was  enabled  to  complete  his  plans  and  put  them 
in  execution,  the  royal  strong  box  at  Mexico  bearing  the  charges  and  outlays : 
this  groat  depository  seems  to  have  been  continually  suffering  from  a  distressing 
vacuity  since  the  year  1600. 

On  the  18th  May,  1683,  the  admiral,  with  two  vessels  and  100  men,  left 
the  port  of  Chacala,  a  few  ie^ues  below  the  present  San  Bias,  and  being  well 
provided  with  stores  and  material  for  the  proper  efiectment  of  the  object  indi- 
cated in  the  royal  warrants.  With  Otondo  went  Father  Kino  as  superior  of 
the  religious  mission,  having  with  him  the  Fathers  Juan  Copart  and  Pedro 
Goni,  and  meeting  with  good  weather,  the  vessels  landed  at  the  bay  of  La  Paz 
on  the  2d  of  June.  After  some  unimportant  troubles  with  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  by  the  address  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  prudence  of  the  admiral, 
this  officer  with  Kino  and  a  force  of  25  armed  men  made  an  exploration  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  another  party  nnder  Father  Goni  to  the  south  and 
east,  both  of  whieh  effected  but  fitde ;  Kino's  party  had  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  the  Guaycuros,  and  Goni's  into  that  of  the  Coras.  On  the  8th 
of  June  the  Guaycuros  or  Wicnros  attacked  the  camp,  and  from  the  scanda- 
lous cowardice  of  the  admiral's  men  the  colony  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  a 
speedy  end,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boldness  of  Otondo  and  the  management 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  old  professor  of  geography  remarking  that  the  admiral  now 
well  understood  that  his  California  colonists  did  not  include  "  many  of  those 
brave  men  who  had  subjugated  America." 
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The  Spaniards.  Laving  conquered  a  peaco  by  tLe  cunnmg  and  boldness  of 
the  chief  leadei's,  his  expected  sopplies  from  the  Kiver  Yaqni  not  reaching  him, 
the  provisions  giving  out,  and  discouraged  by  the  inefficiency  and  poltroonery  of 
his  men,  who  were  in  terror  from  attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  admiral  was  forced 
to  embark  from  La  Paz  on  the  I4th  July,  and  arrived,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yaqui,  experiencing  much  detention  in  seeking  for 
the  vessel  which  contained  his  expected  assistance. 

Not  discoursed  at  his  first  discomfiture,  the  brave  old  admiral  sold  a  portion 
of  his  efiects,  and  even  pledged  the  family  plate  and  furniture  in  the  purchase  of 
stores,  and  sailed  again  for  California,  and  on  the  6th  October  came  to  anchor 
in  a  lai^e  bay  which  he  called  San  Bruno,  which,  he  says,  is  in  26°  30',  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  bay  of  Loretto.  Father  Kino  and  the  other  two 
Jesuits  were  still  with  him,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian language,  in  which  Copart  soon  became  the  most  skilful,  and  compiled  a 
catechkia  and  vocabulary,  which  was  of  great  use  in  the  subsequent  settlement 
of  the  country,  aa  the  want  of  this  knowledge  had  cost  many  hves  and  much 
money  and  time  in  former  enterprises.  Tn  December,  obtaining  new  s  ppl'es  of 
moneyandprovisionSjby  order  of  the  viceroy,  he  took  possession  of  the  country  n 
the  king's  name,  and  immediately  fitted  out  an  espeditioniu  person,  aeeomj  an  d 
by  the  three  Jesuit  fethers,  and  travelled  for  several  days  north  and  west  for 
the  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  In  th  s 
they  were  nearly  successful,  having  reached  a  largo  plain  on  the  top  of  tl  e 
mountains,  where  were  many  Indians  encamped,  who  told  them  that  w  th  n  a 
short  distance  was  a  small  river  which  run  mto  the  western  sea ;  hut  from  fatigue 
and  bad  travelling  the  party  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to  San  Bruno. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  now  passed ;  the  fathers  had  made  good  progress 
in  the  language  and  baptized  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians;  the  sold  ers  a  I 
colonists  began  to  grumble,  and  the  old  admiral  began  to  think  he  had  "  struck 
a  bad  lead,"  and  got  into  an  inferior  district  of  the  country  where  very  few 
good  pearls  were  found  or  benefits  to  gain,  and  determined,  after  holding  a 
eounc^  of  Lis  subalterns,  to  return  to  Sinaloa  again,  where  he  soon  after  arrived 
and  advised  the  viceroy  ofthe  result  of  his  proceedings.  Ilavingsoon  furnished 
his  ships  with  supplies,  he  left  Sinaloa  again  to  see  if  he  could  not  recover  some 
of  his  losses,  went  on  a  search  for  pearl-oyster  beds,  and  reached  the  har- 
bor San  Ignacio,  some  distance  above  San  Bruno  Bay.  At  San  Ignacio 
he  received  advices  from  the  viceroy  to  discontinue  all  his  other  objects 
except  retaining  the  establishment  commenced  at  San  Bruno,  to  which  he 
soon  returned,  and,  finding  his  provisions  growing  short,  was  obliged  finally  to 
drop  the  whole  enterprise  in  great  mortification,  and  sail  for  the  continent, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  port  of  Matanchel,  which  lies  between  San  Bias  and 
Chacala,  Advising  the  Government  of  his  retm-n,  he  was  ordered  to  convoy 
the  Manilla  galleon,  then  daily  espected  for  Acapulco,  and  which  fortunately  a 
few  days  afterward  he  met  with  and  delivered  out  of  the  traps  of  some  Dutch 
filibusters  mho  were  waiting  for  her  near  the  port  of  Natividad.  On  his  re- 
porting to  the  Royai  Audiencia,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  the  admiral's  enter- 
prise had  lasted  three  years,  and  cost  the  royal  revenues  226,000  crowns  of 
money,  California  was  not  to  be  settled  by  such  means,  and  ila  reduction 
to  civilization  and  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  offered  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
with  the  ^sistance  of  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  king's  treasury,  which 
offer  the  superior  of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  respectfully  hut  firmly  then  declined. 

The  same  political  and  religious  motives  operating  in  Spain  and  Mexico  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  long-sought  possession  of  California,  many  plans  were  pro- 
posed without  efleet,  until  the  king  sent  orders  to  expedite  a  new  enterprise. 
After  a  carefril  estimate  by  Otondo  and  his  Mend  Kino  in  1686,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Audiencia,  it  was  found  that  not  less  than 
an  annual  subsidy  of  30,000  crowns  was  necessary,  on  the  most  frugal  bases, 
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to  effect  the  desires  of  the  ting  and  tbo  nation.  This  estimate  being  approved  hy 
his  majesty's  officers,  orders  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  advance  the  money  to  the 
admiral  to  make  a  third  attempt  at  colonization.  But,  as  the  old  chronicler 
hath  it,  "  in  the  very  week  that  the  admiral  was  to  receive  his  moneys,  letters 
came  from  Spain  to  send  the  Iting  500,000  crowns  of  money,"  and  California 
went  down  to  zero  again.  In  1694  Captain  Francis  Itamarra  obtained  a  license 
from  the  Government  to  mate  a  voyage  at  his  own  expense,  which  was  granted  ; 
hnt  Itamarra  arriving  at  San  Brnno  Bay,  and  finding  hut  few  pearls,  and  the 
Indians  telling  him  they  were  more  desirous  to  receive  the  missionaries  prom- 
ised ty  Otondo,  the  party  returned  to  Mexico,  and  nothing  was  s^ain 
done  for  California  till  the  entrance  in  1697  of  Salvatierra  for  its  systematic  re- 
duction under  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  After  Otondo's  afiair,  nothing  else  was 
done  publicly  at  the  propulsion  either  by  the  king  or  by  the  viceroy,  the  royal 
treasury  having  suffered  to  the  tuno  of  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  gainlcEs 
expeditions,  from  Vlscaino's  in  1602  to  Otondo's  in  1685, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COAST  LINES  FKOM  l700  TO  l770 — 


VOYASES  OP  THE  JESUITS. 

Dbferriko  the  account  of  the  colonizing  and  settlement  of  the  mission  dis- 
tricts after  1685,  we  shall  follow  in  their  sequence  the  remaining  relations  of  the 
Jesuits  and  others  of  the  explorations  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  gulf  and  of  the 
ocean. 

The  Padre  Juan  Ugarte,  having  built  a  small  vessel  at  Loretto,  of  native 
timber,  brought  with  incredible  labor  from  the  mountains,  and  which  he  named 
the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  by  directions  of  his  superiors  in  Mexico,  prepared  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  northern  gulf  coasts.  This  vessel  appears  to  have  been  n 
schooner  of  about  100  tons,  and  had  a  lai^e  boat  to  take  soundings  and  enter 
shallow  places,  and  was  the  first  shipping  craft  hnilt  in  the  Califomias.  On 
board  went  as  pilot  one  William  Stratfor^  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
English  name  connected  with  the  Spanish  settlement  of  California.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  seaman  of  leaniing  and  experience,  and  Venegaa  states  that  he  made 
many  charts  of  the  coast  while  on  this  voyage,  which  could  not  afterward 
be  found,  neither  could  the  journals  of  Ugarte  when  they  were  searched  for  in 
Spain  about  l735,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  king.  On  the  15th  May, 
1721,  the  vessel,  contdning  six  European  sailors  and  14  Indians,  and  the  boat 
with  eight  others,  left  Loretto  and  arrived  at  Moleje  (or  Concepcion)  Bay,  and 
from  thence  stretched  across  the  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Pimaria,  after  touching 
at  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  Here  they  examined  day  b^  daythe  upper  coasts 
of  Sonora,  landing  at  favorable  places  to  communicate  with  the  missions  in  the 
interior  to  the  eastward,  until  they,  arrived  witliin  sight  of  the  Colorado.  Land- 
ing in  these  vicinities,  Ugarte  in  a  clear  afternoon  obtained  from  an  elevated 
position  a  dbtinct  andnndonbted  view  of  the  connection  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  shores  of  California  with  the  coasts  of  Pimaria,  or  what  is  now  called 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  the  present  Territoi^'  of  Arizona,  and  between  1800  and 
1853  known  as  North  Sonora,  or  Alta  Pimaria,  from  the  Pima  Indians.  After 
moch  suffering  from  sickness,  bad  provisions,  scurvy,  and  the  tempestuous 
state  of  the  weather,  with  the  vessel  and  long-boat  much  damaged,  and  in  con- 
tinual peril  ftwm  the  fearfiil  currents  and  rapids  between  the  islands  of  Sal  8i 
Puedes,  Tiburon,  and  Angel  Guardian,  and  at  one  time  in  great  danger  from  a 
terrific  waterspout,  the  expedition  returned  to  Loretto.  on  the  15th  September, 
after  an  absence  of  123  days.  On  the  California  coasts,  above  the  bay  of 
Moleje,  they  found  many  good  landing-places,  with  sweet  water ;  while  on  the 
SoDora  coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca,  only  three  or  four  springs  were 
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met  with,  and  the  shores  were  very  sandy  or  of  volcanic  roeka,  good  land  or  water 
in  plenty  being  only  foand.  at  a.  dbtanoe  of  many  leagues  in  the  interior.  At  any 
rate,  they  gained  valuable  knowledge  of  the  gulf  navigation,  and  the  party,  com- 
municating with  friendly  gentile  Indians  and  the  affiliating  Jesuit  missions  in 
Upper  Pimaria,  received  such  necessary  succors  and  assistance  from  them  as 
not  only  enabled  Ugarte's  party  to  recover  their  health  and  spirits,  but  actually 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  expedition. 

Ugarte  notices  the  terrific  velocity  of  the  hores  of  the  Colorado,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  floods  of  the  river  with  the  incoming  tides  of  the  gidf,  and  iiiceiiersa, 
which  shift  about  and  change  every  six  hours,  rising  to  the  height  perpendicular  of 
fi'om  three  to  seven  fathoms,  and  overwhelming  the  land  and  every  thing  within 
it«  influence  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Thia  now  well-known  phenomenon  had  also 
been  noticed  by  TJlloa  in  153T,  and  by  Alarcon  in  1540,  and  after  Ugarte's 
time  by  Father  Consag  in  1746,  as  well  as  by  Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierra 
between  1695  and  1706. 

Ugarte  also  notices  the  briek-colored  and  corrosive  waters  of  certain  parts 
of  the  gulf-head,  which  raise  blisters  and  ulcers  on  the  skin  similar  to  the 
efleets  of  scurvy,  which  is  produced  most  likely  by  an  excess  of  the  iodides, 
bromides,  and  snlpKurets  of  minerals,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  abundance 
of  volcanic  material  so  common  in  these  portions  of  the  gulf.  This  curious 
phenomenon  was  more  carefully  noted  by  Consag,  in  his  voyage  in  1746;  it  is 
also  mentioned  by  recent  American  voyagera  to  the  Colorado  Kiver  from 
1850-1868,  and  deserves  further  investigation  by  men  of  science.  Tt  was  also 
noticed  that  certain  docile  California  Indians  of  the  shores  above  the  Sal  Si 
Puedes  manufactured  a  very  handsome  quality  of  earthen  pots,  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  social  economy,  found  ia  no  other  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  fiirther  mentioned  afterward  by  Father  Consag.  The  ex- 
treme tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  anchoring-ground  near  the  river's  mouth  was 
also  observed,  and  gave  them  great  trouble  in  lifting  anchor. 

After  his  return  to  Loretto,  Father  Ugarte,  with  the  pilot  Stratfort,  made 
another  voyage  in  November  along  the  Caufomia  shores,  as  high  up  as  beyond 
28°,  or  say  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  de  Ballenas,  meeting  with  three  good  har- 
bors and  several  fine  watering-plaees.  The  sailing  directions  and  charts  of 
Stratfort  and  the  journal  of  the  two  voyages  by  Ugarte  were  afterward  sent  to 
the  viceroy,  together  with  the  account  of  Padre  Clemente  Guillen,  across  the 
peninsula  from  Loretto  to  Magdalena  Bay  in  I7l9.  In  this  last  Guillen  had 
entered  that  great  bay  from  the  land  side,  found  three  good  harbors  therein,  and 
named  the  present  Santa  Margarita  Island,  Santa  Rosa ;  his  short  descriptions 
i^ee  with  those  of  Cabrillo  and  Viscaino,  and  the  recent  ones  by  Belcher  in 
1837.  As  we  noted  before,  none  of  these  maps,  pilot  directions,  or  journals, 
could  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Spain  when  Eurriel  edited  the  work  of  Vene- 
gas  in  1754,  so  that  the  names  and  titles  of  his  stopping-places  have  nearly  all 
been  lost,  except  the  few  saved  by  tradition. 

In  the  year  1730,  Father  Sigismund  Taraval,  a  native  of  Lodi  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  son  of  a  lieutenant^eneral  in  the  Spanish  annies,  and  a  man  of 
distinguished  learning  and  merit,  eame  to  California  as  a  missionary,  and  was 
sent  on.  an  expedition  in  the  same  year,  from  Ijoretto  overland,  to  make  ex- 
plorations on  the  Pacific  coast  He  appears  to  have  got  as  fax  north  as  the  great 
bay  formed  by  Cedros  and  Natividad  Islands,  and  usually  accepted  now  as  Vis- 
eaino'a  Bay,  as  he  mentions  the  vicinities  as  contiguous  to  the  mission  now  known 
as  San  Ignacio,  and  that  two  islands,  called  by  the  Indians  Afegna,  or  Bird 
Island,  and  Amalgua,  or  Fog  Island,  lay  only  a  few  leagues  from  the  eoast, 
with  two  smaller  islands  farther  westward.  These  desenptaons  answer  to  Vis- 
caino's  Bay,  and  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  island  of  Cedros,  etc,, 
mentioned  by  Taraval,  answer  to  these  and  to  the  bay,  and  no  other,  within  the 
times  and  distance  of  hb  depari^ures.     The  account  in  Venegas  is  very  confused 
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and  ambiguous,  and  it  ia  stated  tliat  they  saw  other  large  ialanda,  which  were 
thought  to  be  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente,  mentioned  in  Viscaino's  voyage 
above  San  Diego,  as  they  travelled  considerably  farther  north,  and  state  that 
these  last  islands  could  be  reaohcd  ia  three  days'  continuous  sailing.  Taraval 
called  the  great  bay  San  Xavier,  and  the  islaads,  in  a  maas,  the  Islands  of  Do- 
lores. Prodigious  flights  of  birds  inhabited  these  isLmds,  particularly  the 
smaller  one,  with  crowds  of  seals  and  other  marine  animals.  Among  the  birds 
ware  some  a  little  bi^er  than  sparrows,  which  are  of  jet  black,  living  all  day  at 
sea  and  returning  at  night  to  their  nests,  made  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  like 
those  of  rabbits,  and  four  feet  deep.  Another  bird  was  of  tlie  size  of  a  goose, 
with  black  wings  and  white  breast,  and  a  hawk-like  beak,  also  living  in  bar- 
rows ia  the  earth.,  four  or  five  yards  deep.  The  lai^er  island  abounds  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  small  species  of  lon^-haired  deer,  and  a  carious  species  of  rabbit  of  jet 
black  color,  with  fur  softer  tlian  that  of  a  beaver.  It  is  to  he  observed  here, 
that  the  maps  in  the  English  edition  of  Vcnegas,  though  much  better  engraved, 
are  not  as  many,  nor  as  well  punctuated,  as  those  of  the  original  Madrid  edition ; 
Taraval's  coast  positions  not  being  notated  in  the  English  map  at  all. 

The  next  expedition  of  marine  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits  was  that 
of  1746,  by  Father  Fernando  Const^,  of  the  missions  of  Dolores  del  Norte  and 
San  Ignacio.  This  indefatigable  priest  was  a  native  of  Austria,  and  came  to 
California  from  Mexico  in  lT33  ;  he  died  while  superlo  f  th  m'  '  '  1759 
at  the  ^e  of  56.  Having  left  Loretto  in  four  open  b  t  th  p  ty  n  d 
a  short  time  at  the  anchorage  of  Sau  Carlos,  in  latitud  28  fr  wh  th 
departed  for  the  bead  of  the  gulf  on  the  9th  June,  1746  t  d  t    1 

the  shores,  ports,  harbors,  bays,  islands,  etc.     Asmyftlpt  d 

places  mentioned  by  Cons^  still  retain  their  names  o  t    f  th      h  rt        d 

maps  of  the  present  time,  but  nevertheless  are  yet  n  f  m  1       t  m  d 

their  localities  little  known  even  in  the  peninsula  to  ti      d  tl  1 1  d 

and  some  not  at  all,  we  shall  make  merely  cursory  n     t  f  tl   m,  f      th  y 

are  all  yet  to  be  hydrographically  examined  and  boat  d  11  tbis  i 

navigation.     The  first  place  he  reached  was  three  1    "n       f    m  S      O    1 
called  Santa  Ana  waterin^place,  which  makes  a  ha  b       th    1  fty      p        f 
which  are  San  Gabriel  and  I^  Virgenes ;  farther  apw      thbyfT       Jd 
where  there  is  a  pearl-fishery,  dangerous  from  reefs  an  i     It        t  th       t    m  ty 
was  a  bay  named  San  Bernarbe,  with  a  low  island  n 
wolves.     Farther  on  is  the  Cape  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
coast ;  the  land  is  low,  of  hard  clay  soil  and  red  appear 
is  the  bay  of  San  Miguel ;  the  anchorage  ia  tolerable  and  pi    ty    i  t  w  t 

near  by.  Closeto  this  is  the  islandTort<^illa,  sometimes  called  Oerro  Blanco,  the 
shore  of  which  is  troubled  with  dangerous  currents,  surfs,  reefs,  and  roets.  Op- 
posite Cape  San  Gabriel  commences  the  island  of  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  a  few 
leagues  from  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  San  Kafael,  into  which  empties  a  small  stream, 
called  Kadacaman;  in  the  shores  are  many  caves  and  boiling  springs,  some  of 
which  springs  are  covered  by  the  high  tide ;  the  water  of  the  bay  is  tinged  in 
patches  of  red  and  blue  colors.  A  large  pond  of  good  water  was  found  m  one 
part  of  the  bay,  and  the  Indians  were  docile  and  hospitable,  bat  were  enemies 
of  the  Yaquis  of  Sonora,  begotten  of  fights  and  murders  growing  out  of  pearl- 
fishing.  A  day's  sail  above  San  Eafael  brought  them  to  San  Antonio  Bay, 
in  signt  of  a  dark  mountain,  having  two  small  rivulets  in  the  vicinity,  and  a 
fine  fertile  country  is  seen.  The  next  day  a  bay  is  reached,  called  Purgatory 
Bay,  with  several  rivulets  and  much  good  country,  and  many  hospitable  Indians 
v/ere  found,  to  whom  the  father  preaflied  the  Gospel ;  in  the  morning  the  boats 
were  found  aground,  with  only  a  fathom  of  water.  A  day's  sail  farther  brings 
yon  to  Cape  Las  Animas,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  which  Is  the  bay  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  a  very  troublesome  and  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  lived,  and 
great  enemies  of  the  pearl-divers ;  their  young  females  went  entirely  naked.    A 
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day's  sail  above  Los  Angeles  is  the  bay  of  Oar  Lady  of  Ecmedios,  containing 
a  pearl-fishery,  in  front  of  which  is  the  island  of  Angel  de  la  Guarda,  which  is 
very  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  coast 
was  found  so  fall  of  whales,  that  it  was  called  then,  and  is  still  known  to  this 
day  as,  the  Canal  de  las  Ballenas. 

In  these  waters  the  party  found  valuable  pearl-oyster  beds,  those  near  the 
shore  being  the  best  On  the  mainland  near  by  is  a  considerable  rivulet;  the 
anchorages  in  all  these  vicinities  were  found  full  of  daTigcrous  rocks  above  and 
below  water.  A  short  distance  off  is  the  watering-place  of  San  Juan  and  Sao 
Pablo,  near  which  is  a  rod-colored  hill.  A  day's  sail  above  is  a  bay  shaped  like 
the  letter  G,  full  of  rocks,  called  the  hay  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  the 
watering-places  of  which  are  not  very  good,  A  short  sail  above  this  bay  is  an- 
other very  lai^e  and  commodious  one,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  ves- 
sels, called  the  bay  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  afterward 
founded  the  misMon  of  San  Francisco  Boija;  in  this  bay  were  fonnd  great  num- 
bers of  a  variety  of  shells  resembling  the  white  pearl-oyster;  also  several  rivulets 
of  brackish  water  enter  the  bay,  filled  with  fish ;  and  the  Indians  were  very 
numerous.  The  party  dug  wells  on  -the  shore,  but  the  water  was  found  bad, 
but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  is  a  good  watering-place,  called  San  Estanislao. 
In  San  Luis  Gonzaga  Bay  were  found  pearl-oysters  and  palm-trees;  it  was  in 
this  vicinity  the  Indiana  made  the  earthen  jai«  mentioned  by  Ugarte  20  years 
before;  a  dog  was  also  found  among  them  and  mentioned  as  a  special  cnriosity, 
and  their  women  went  entireiv  naked.  A  short  distance  above  Gonzaga  Bay 
opens  another  bay,  called  La  Visitacion,  which  seems  to  be  of  little  account 
Above  Visitacion  Bay  is  that  of  San  Fermin,  which  is  the  limit  of  habitation 
of  the  pearl-oyster,  and  a  day's  sail  above  is  the  bay  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus, 
and  in  another  day's  sail  is  that  of  San  Bnenaventnra,  after  which  are  no  more 
harbors,  but  all  sand-flats  and  marshes. 

At  San  Felipe,  which  is  due  east  from  the  mission  of  Rosario  on  the  Pacific, 
the  water  is  very  thick,  of  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  and  affects  those  who 
drink  it  with  a  sickness  similar  to  scurvy;  the  rivulet  which  affords  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  mostly  sandy,  and  the  anchorages 
excellent  at  hi^h  tides,  and  in  front  of  the  bay  is  a  high  rocky  islet  or  farallon. 
In  these  vicinities  were  seen  great  numbers  of  mid  sheep  and  mid  goats,  and  in 
the  early  mornings  and  evenings  the  land  on  the  Sonora  coast  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  About  40  miles  above  San  Felipe  some  red-colored  marshes  are 
reached,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  near  to  which  is  a  bow-shaped 
creek,  formed  by  an  island,  where  the  water  differs  from  that  of  the  sea  and  is 
caustic,  and  causes  such  malignant  sorea  and  boils  as  to  last  for  many  days,  tak- 
ing oft'  the  very  ekin  like  a  blister,  as  was  mentioned  in  Ugatte's  voyage  20  years 
before.  At  the  inferior  bay  of  San  Buenaventura  no  good  water  was  found. 
The  party  ascended  the  river,  but  meeting  wiili  the  dangerous  bores,  did  not 
get  up  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  Gila.  Indeed,  their  canoes  do  not  appear 
to  have  reached  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  when  they  returned 
to  the  gulf  on  the  25th  July,  and  after  meeting  with  many  dangers  from  cur- 
rents, rapids,  and  storms,  finally  reached  Loretto  about  the  10th  of  Angust, 
1746,  after  au  absence  of  80  days.  Father  Gonsag  says,  the  reason  why  he 
mentions  no  latitudes  in  his  journal  is,  that  they  are  all  set  down  exactly  in  his 
chart  transmitted  to  the  viceroy  and  published  in  Venegas's  work,  but  the  instru- 
ments of  1746  gave  latitudes  from  30  to  60  miles  out  of  the  way.  It  is  the 
chart  which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  charts  and  maps  of  the  gulf  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia down  to  the  year  1866,  and,  of  coiurse,  is  full  of  dangeroui  errors. 

Proceeding  down  the  gulf  on  the  Sonora  side,  nearly  all  that  is  known  in 
navigation  and  chartography  is  obtained  from  the  explorations  by  land  of 
Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierra  between  1697  and  1 706.  In  these  journeys  Kino 
ascert^ned  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gila,  and  from  the  elevations  of 
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tte  "  Castle-dome  "  aliaped  mountains  east  of  the  present  Fort  Yuma,  in  the 
afternoons  and  mornings  obtained  distinct  views  of  the  immense  levels  and  flats, 
on  every  side  bounded  by  the  scattered  mountain-ridges  of  Sonora,  and  the 
connected  sierras  of  the  peninsula,  and  proved  the  indisputable  junction  of  the 
continent  with  the  peninsula,  with  long  vistas  to  tlie  south  of  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  which  laved  the  shores  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  of  the  Vermilion  Sea  of 
California.  The  lands  for  a  long  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  consist 
of  ftieganos  or  arenales  (in  English,  desert  sands  and  hilloeks  of  sand-powder) ; 
on  the  Sonora  side  tiey  extend  to  below  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca  or  Asun- 
cion rivulet,  or  for  some  200  miles  a  howling  wilderness  where  nothing  useful 
grows,  which  is  bare  of  animal  life,  and  where  verdure  is  rarely  met  with.  Jnst 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Caborca  is  Kino's  bay  of  San  Juan  Bautista  under  lati- 
tude 30°,  Imown  since  1860  as  Puerto  Lihertad.  No  other  port  of  particular 
consequence  is  met  with  till  the  fine  harbor  of  Guaymas  is  reached,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  intervening  ports  between  Libertad  and 
Guaymas  are  unknown  in  hydrography,  and  the  cultivatable  and  thinly-settled 
country  is  many  leagues  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  facta  in  naviga- 
tion and  Hstory  connected  with  the  Sonora  coast  are  all  from  the  Jesuit  author- 
ities ante  1^60,  and  even  these  only  ^ve  a  general  idea,  and  are  full  of  material 
faults  dangerous  to  the  storm-bewildered  mariner,  or  the  famished  and  tbiret- 
cxhausted  traveller. 

The  final  attempt  at  the  exploration  of  the  gulf  coasts  of  the  peninsula  under 
the  Jesuits  was  that  of  Padre  Winceslao  Linl,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
recently  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Borja  (pronounced  Borciis), 
which  is  situated  in  about  28°  30',  midway  on  the  parallel  of  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  gulf,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Vbcaino,  on  the 
Pacific.  Link,  who  had  only  then  beeu  a  few  years  in  California,  instructed  a 
number  of  his  Indians  in  the  management  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
and  exploring  the  coasts  of  his  mission  district  contiguous  to  the  gulf,  and  by 
the  aid  of  whom  in  1765  he  made  partial  exploration  of  the  great  island  of  the 
Angel  de  la  Guarda  from  Los  Angeles  port.  He  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  on  foot,  in  which  he  met  with  several  pleasant-looking  valleys,  but 
finding  no  water,  animals,  nor  inhabitants,  concluded  it  useless  to  prolong  his 
investigations,  and  returned  to  his  port  of  departure  a  few  days  afterward.  He 
mentions  that  the  island  is  about  51  miles  in  length,  and  only  some  six  miles  in 
breadth ;  Americans  who  have  touched  at  this  island  and  others  in  the  vicinity, 
on  their  way  to  the  Colorado  since  1850,  afSrm  that  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
there,  and  the  lands  arc  full  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  minerals,  and  in  some 
seasons  immense  numbers  of  a  small  and  peculiar  species  of  whaler. 


Two  years  after  this  expedition  of  Link,  in  the  year  1767,  the 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  expelled  from  the  establishments  they  had  founded 
in  California;  and  from  that  time  to  1867,  or  the  space  of  100  years,  the  history 
of  the  peninsula  is  vacant  of  transactions  connected  with  their  order. 


CHAPTER  VIl. 


[  1700-1772- 


Dat  by  day  the  power  of  Spain  was  weakening,  and,  in  reverse,  the  other 
states  of  Europe  wore  strengthening.  The  French,  by  some  astute  arrangements 
growing  out  of  the  celebrated  family  compact  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
France,  had  carried  on,  for  a  considerable  period  ante  1720,  a  very  lucrative 
traffic  in  armed  merchantmen  with  the  western  coasts  of  South  America;  some 
of  these  vessels  careied  40  guns  and  300  men,  and  more  than  one  voyj^c  was 
effected  by  thera  between  China  and  Peru :  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  as  many  as 
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20  of  these  French  vessels  traded  to  the  west  coasts  in  a  single  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  etiterpriaes  gaining  as  is  said  to  French  commerce  in  a  few  years 
100  millions  of  dollars,  greatly  pricTced  the  envy  of  the  English,  whoso  vessels 
began  now  to  furl  their  sails  in  every  maritime  market  in  tlie  world. 

In  the  European  wars  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  when  Britain 
and  Spain  were  involved  in  conflict,  a  company  of  adventurers  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  in  tlie  year  1707,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  South  Seas,  and 
make  reprisals  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  where  France  was  yearly  squeezing 
so  much  good  money  out  of  tte  supineness  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists. Two  ships  were  fitted  out  for  this  expedition  as  privateersmen,  which 
were  placed  by  the  company  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,- 
whose  name  became  so  familiar  afterward  in  English  literature  in  connectlou 
with  the  names  of  Dampier,  Selkirk,  De  Foe,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
taking  of  a  rich  Manilla  galleon  near  the  eapea  of  California.  Having  secured 
a  regular  commission  from  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  and  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  the  frigate  Duke,  of  320  tons,  30 
gutis,  and  117  men,  and  the  frigate  Duchess,  of  260  tons,  26  guns,  and  108  men, 
left  Bristol  for  Cork  in  August,  1708,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  in  a  few 
days,  from  whence  she  departed  for  the  South  Seas  on  the  first  dav  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Duke  was  commanded  hy  Rogers,  under  whom  went,  as  chief 
pilot,  the  celebrated  navigator  William  Dampier,  who  had  previously  been  on 
the  west  coasts  as  high  up  as  Acapulco,  and  had  made  two  or  three  voyages 
round  the  world.  T^e  Duchess  was  commanded  hy  Captain  Stephen  Court- 
ney. In  February,  1709,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
recruit  after  their  toilsome  travels  around  "The  Horn,"  and  on  this  hidden 
hermit^e  of  the  western  seas  found  a  solitary  man  whose  name  in  a  few  years 
became  world-known  as  that  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or  better  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  whose  adventures,  nnder  the  manipulating  genius  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  have 
exercised  such  a  wondrous  influence  on  modem  travel  and  adventure,  and 
peopled  with  phantasms  the  island-world  of  the  Pacific  Rogers  made  Selkirk 
second  mate  of  his  own  ship,  the  Duke,  and  he  is  frequently  in  the  narrative 
mentioned  among  the  names  of  his  officers  until  his  arrival  in  England ;  Selkirk 
had  been  left  on  the  island  four  years  before,  in  1703,  by  Captain  Stradling,  of 
the  ship  Cinque  Ports.  After  many  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Mexico,  where  they  sacked  sevei'al  towns  and  captured  a  numbei'  of  valua- 
ble prizes,  obtaining  thereby  immense  amounts  of  treasnrcs,  the  expedition 
arrived  off  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  lat  of  November,  1709,  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  capture  the  Manilla  galleon  then  on  her  way  to  Acapulco. 

.This  feat  was  the  sine  qua  ntm  of  their  adventure,  and  not  getting  sight  of 
her  after  much  buffeting  about  the  neighborhood,  they  eame  to  anchor  at  the 
Porto  Seguro  of  Cavendish  (the  present  bay  of  San  Bernab6),  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  19th  of  November.  After  refitting  his  ves- 
sels, R<^rs  put  to  sea  again,  and  getting  aght  of  the  galleon,  captured  her  on 
the  23d  December,  the  vessel  making  a  gaSaut  resistance  against  the  English 
ships.  Her  name  was  the  Nuestra  SeQora  de  la  Encarnaoion  de  Singano,  of  some 
600  tons,  20  big  guns,  20  small  ones  called  patereroes,  and  IfiS  men,  and  was 
commanded  hy  a  chevalier  of  France,  Sir  John  Pichberty ;  the  galleon  and  her 
cargo  are  valued  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  this  voyage  at  over  one  million  of 
dollars,  by  others  two  millions.  The  prisoners  in  the  prize  reported  they  had 
lost  sight  of  a  consort  named  the  Bigonia  three  months  before,  and  that  she 
was  of  000  tons,  nith  60  big  guns  and  many  patereroes,  and  carried  450  men 
besides  many  passengers,  and  had  a  cargo  of  great  value.  On  receiving  this 
news  Rogers  and  bis  men  were  in  a  delirium  of  filibuster  delights,  and  imme- 
diately put  to  sea  to  waylay  the  Bigonia,  which  bore  the  admiral's  flag  from 
Manilla,  and  came  up  with  her  a  few  days  afterward,  but  was  bad]y  repulsed  by 
the  Spaniard,  who  made  his  escape  and  got  in  safe  to  anchor  at  Acapulco.     On 
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this  discouraging  result,  the  English,  vessels  hauled  off  with  the  loss  of  several 
men,  Rogers  himself  being  severely  wounded,  and  put  back  to  the  California 
port  to  repair  and  refit  Here  the  prisoners  were  ransomed  by  a  draft  for 
S6,C00  on  London,  and  put  aboard  a  smaller  craft,  in  which  they  shortly  after- 
ward reached  the  Mexican  coasts. 

The  galleon  Singano,  whose  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Bachelor,  was 
repaired,  and  put  under  the  chai^  of  Captain  Thomas  Dover,  with  Alexander 
Selkirk  as  sailing-master,  and  all  the  vessels  left,  the  Porto  Segiiro  of  California 
for  the  island  of  Guam  on  the  Ilth  January,  1710.  This  Dover  was  the  sur- 
geon of  Rogers's  vessel,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  famous 
Dover's  Powder  of  the  apothecary,  which  holds  ita  well-earned  honors  to  this 
day. 

The  descriptions  which  Rogers  gives  of  this  portion  of  California  agree  in 
every  particular  with  those  left  us  in  the  Jesuit  missionary  histories.  The 
Indians  were  very  numerous,  friendly,  and  docile,  and  greatly  assisted  the  party 
in  procuring  wood,  water,  fish,  and  other  necessaries ;  and  having  been  feasted 
for  days  on  the  sweetmeats  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  taken  in  the  English- 
men's captures,  became  so  attached  to  the  strangers  as  to  stop  aboard  the  ves- 
sels till  tliey  got  under  way,  when  they  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  land. 
These  simple  people  were  often  ornamented  with  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  such 
was  their  skill  in  diving  that  on  throwing  overboard  knives  and  such-like  gifts 
they  would  dive  down  and  catch  the  articles  before  they  had  time  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  In  no  part  of  the  account  of  his  stay  in  California  did  he  meet  with 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  then  engaged  in  colonizing  the  country. 

On  board  the  prizes  taken  by  Rogers's  expedition  was  found  a  valuable  derro- 
tero,  or  coast  pilot  of  the  west  coasts  of  America  from  Acapulco  to  the  southern 
islands  of  Chili,  which  is  accompanied  with  charts,  and  occupies  56  pages  of  his 
journal ;  his  own  chart  of  the  voyage  puts  down  California  as  an  island,  as  does 
also  thatof  ShelvockafevF  years  afterward,  and  Anson  in  1740;  yet  Rogers  says 
he  chooses  to  believe  it  ia  not  an  island,  but  joined  to  the  continent. 

In  all  these  nautical  matters,  the  genins  and  knowledge  of  that  great  naviga- 
tor, William  Dampier,  is  apparent,  and  all  of  them  may  be  said  to  hold  gener- 
ally good  to  this  1867. 

The  expedition  reached  the  island  of  Guam,  on  the  11th  March,  having 
greatly  suffei'ed  on  the  passage  from  bad  provisions,  and  obtaining  needful  sup- 
plies, left  for  the  Moluccas,  arrriving  at  Bataviaon  the  30th  June,  and  from  thence 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  2fith  December,  1710.  In  company  with 
several  Dutch  vessels,  they  shortly  after  quitted  the  Cape  on  their  voy^e,  and 
anchored  at  the  Tosel  on  the  33d  June,  l7ll,  and,  after  many  delays  there,  final- 
ly reached  England  on  the  14th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
years.  The  different  prizes  and  sackings  made  by  the  English  vessels  are  said, 
in  some  of  the  accounts,  to  have  aggregated  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  ex- 
ercised a  most  important  influence  in  stimulating,  subsequently,  the  attention  of 
seamen  and  merchants  to  the  value  of  the  Pacific  trade  and  countries. 

A  few  years  after,  several  persons,  who  had  been  with  Rogers,  induced  an 
English  association  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  under  Captain  George  Sbelvock, 
an  officer  in  the  English  nai-y.  The  vessels  consisted  of  the  Success,  of  36  guns 
and  108  men,  under  Captain  John  Olipperton,  and  the  Speedwell,  of  24  guns  and 
106  men,  under  Shelvock.  The  company  first  procured  a  commission  for  this 
latter  officer  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  then  at  war  with  Spain, 
and  giving  Flemish  names  to  the  vessels,  which  were  snortly  afterward  changed  ■ 
back,  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  followed  in  1719,  a  few  months 
afterward,  and  new  commissions  procured,  as  English  adventurers,  from  the 
Government  of  George  I.  The  alups  departed  from  Plymouth,  in  February 
I7l9,  and  there  being  much  badfecling  between  the  two  commanders,  the  ves 
sels  separated,  and  did  not  come  together  again  until  they  met  near  PanamA,  in 
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1721 :  to  both  the  commanders  very  poor  characters  are  ascribed,  whieb  subse- 
quent events  seemed  amply  to  justify,  after  their  return  to  England.  The  Speed- 
well made  her  way  to  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  afterward  to  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  she  was  wrecked  in  1720.  Here  a  craft  of  20  tons,  called  the 
Recovery,  was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  Speedwell,  with  which  Shelvock 
made  his  way  bact  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  he  captured  a  small  ship,  called 
the  Jesus  Maria.  "With  this  he  made  many  reprisals,  and  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Mexico,  where,  near  Sonsonate,  he  captured,  in  March,  1721,  another 
ship,  called  the  Sacra  FamiUa,  of  300  tons,  6  guns,  and  70  men,  and  made  far- 
ther captures  and  reprisals,  and,  shortly  after,  met  Clipperton  again  near  Aca- 
pnlco,  from  whom  he  soon  separated,  after  the  usual  quarrels,  never  to  come  to- 
gether afterward.  Having  got  rid  of  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  bein^  warned 
by  the  governor  of  SonsOTiate  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  Shelvock  sailed  with 
the  Sacra  FamiUa  to  California,  and  anchored  at  the  Porto  Seguro,  of  Woodes 
Rogers,  on  the  13th  August,  1731,  determined  to  hunt  up  the  annual  galleon 
from  Manilla,  and  capture  her,  if  possible,  as  he  had  no  means  to  verify  if  Spain 
aud  England  were  at  peace  or  not :  in  fact,  he  "  took  the  chances  "  to  be  treated 
zs  3  pirate. 

This  great  object  of  their  enterprise  not  appearing  immediately — the  name  of 
which  they  had  learned  was  the  Santo  Christo,  of  40  guns — and  his  crew  and 
ship  being  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  unfitted  to  meet  an  enemy  or  had  weather, 
on  the  18th  of  August  Shelvockmade  sail  from  California  for  the  island  of  Guam, 
where  he  arrived  in  bad  plight  on  the  1st  of  October.  After  a  short  detention 
here,  he  quitted  Guam  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  llth  November,  and  "  get- 
ting into  a  row"  with  the  mandarins,  who  "  squeezed "  him  to  the  tune  of 
severaltbousaods,  sold  his  vessel,  divided  some  200,000  dollars  amongst  his  crew, 
retaining  a  small  amount  for  his  owners — certain  "gentlemen  adventurers," 
whose  backers  seem  to  have  been  such  high  wigs  as  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and  finally  took  passage  in  the  Cadogan,  East  India- 
man,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  SOtb  July,  1733,  after  an  ateence  of  forty- 
three  months.  Shelvock^  some  time  afterward,  wasarr^gned  before  the  English 
courts  as  a  pirate  and  swindler,  and  his  owners  were  much  incensed  with  him, 
as,  from  his  want  of  judgment,  management,  and  prudence,  and  the  lack  of  those 
qualities  in  Clipperton,  the  whole  afiair  turned  out  a  ruinous  speculation.  His 
wort,  and  that  of  Betagh,  who  was  in  the  Success  with  Clipperton,  contains  many 
curious  and  interesting  matters  relating  to  the  navigation,  trade,  and  countries 
of  the  American  Pacific  coasts,  which  subsequent  explorations  materiaUy  verify, 
bnt  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  value  to  those  of  Dampier  and  Rogers.  His 
description  of  the  Indians  and  country  around  Cape  San  Lucas  occupies  25 
pages.  The  Indians  treated  him  as  well  as  they  did  Rogers,  as  he  fed  them  on 
sweetmeats  as  the  latter  had  done,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  the  Jesuit  settle- 
ments theo  going  on  farther  north,  and  nothin"  in  knowledge  was  further  g^ned 
than  was  shown  by  his  predecessor 

On  his  passage  from  Cape  San  Lu  as,  t  tl  d  stance  of  some  110  leagues 
from  it  to  the  westsouthwest,  in  ab  tlatt  d  21  Shelvock  discovered  a  rocky 
island  of  seven  or  eight  leagues'  ci      mf  wh  ch  was  named  after  him  by 

his  men.  This  island  is  represent  d  m  y  ps  and  charts  to  this  day  as 
Shelvock's  Island,  but  Bumey  and  tl  g  grapbers  say  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Eoeaa  Partidas  of  Villalobos,  des  1  d  b_  tl  t  avigator  before  1543  ;  but  to 
this  day  the  question  is  not  properly  settled,  many  subsequent  navigators  con- 
'  founding  it  with  the  Islas  JVubladas,  farther  east,  or  with  the  Islas  Los  Alijos, 
several  hundred  miles  west  of  Magdalena  Bay,  In  the  chart  of  Shelvock's  voyage, 
he  sets  down  California  as  an  island. 

In  the  year  1708  the  French  ship  Saint  Antoine,  under  Captain  Frondac, 
made  a  voyage,  between  May  and  July,  from  China  to  the  west  coast,  and  hav- 
ing steered  north  as  high  as  45°,  he  met  the  usual  westerly  winds,  which  brought 
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liini  to  the  north  California  coasts,  from  whence  he  dropped  down  to  a  good  port 
in  Lower  California  in  31°,  where  he  so  greatly  refreshed  his  crew  as  to  lose  but 
few  of  his  men  by  scarvy  and  bad  provisions,  and  proved  the  want  of  good  man- 
agement in  the  Manilla  galleons.  This  port,  it  would  seem,  mnat  have  been  in 
the  vicinities  to  the  north  of  Cedroa  Island.  Frondac's  venture  was  sold  by  him 
in  Peru  and  Ghili  at  great  profit,  but  the  remnants,  as  contraband  cargo  from 
China,  permitted  to  be  landed  only  at  Acapulco,  was  seized  at  Concepcion 
in  Chili,  and  the  Frenchman  put  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  by 
the  Spanish  comandante,  after  being  "squeezed  "in  the  snng  sura  of  $14,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1097  an  Italian  traveller,  Giovani  Francisco  Genielli  Car- 
reri,  celebrated  in  geography  and  Mexican  history,  under  the  name  of  GemelU, 
made  a  voyage  in  the  galleon  Irom  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  which  is  described  in 
his  six  years  journey  round  the  world,  published  in  Italy  about  1720,  and  after- 
ward in  several  English  and  French  collections.  Gemelli  relates  a  sad  descrip- 
tion of  the  rai-ages  of  the  scurvy  among  the  crew  of  his  ship,  and,  from  his  state- 
ment, it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  owing  to  ignorance  and  filth.  He  gives 
somo  immaterial  account  of  the  voyage  in  sight  of  the  California  coasts  to  Cape 
San  Lucas,  and  mentions,  among  other  things,  the  immense  quantities  of  sea- 
weed they  fell  in  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores.  In  the  latter  part  of  1697 
be  arrived  at  Acapulco,  and  afterward  travelled  many  months  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  collected  accounts  and  pictures  of  the  Aztec  hieroglyphics  and  tra- 
ditions, which  are  considered  of  superior  value  to  this  day,  and  often  mentioned 
by  Humboldt,  Prescott,  and  other  eminent  writers  in  American  history. 

NOTICES    OF  THE   COASTS    OP 


In  a  scarce  old  nautical  wort,  published  in  Spanish  at  Manilla  in  1734,  by 
Admiral  Cabrero  Bueno,  an  excellent  derrotero,  or  coast  pilot-guide  for  the 
ocean  parts  of  Lower  California,  is  given  between  San  Diego  and  Gape  San 
Lucas,  the  knowledge  of  which  appears  to  have  been  acquired  in  the  course  of 
many  years'  saihng  along  the  coasts  in  the  service  of  the  galleons  for  Acapulco, 
This  work  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  unknown  to  English,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can liydrographists,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  by  Admiral  Bnmey  in  his 
work  on  Pacific  voyages  of  1816.  The  me^re  remarks  of  Bumey  indicate  that 
he  was  not  personsuly  acquainted  with  the  valuable  contents  of  the  voinnie  per- 
taining to  the  Califomiaa,  nor  can  we  find  it  in  Navarette's  historical  sketch  of 
Spanish  northwest  voyages  of  1802,  though  it  is  merely  alluded  to  in  Paulon's 
lile  of  Junipero  Serra.  The  work  of  the  Manilla  admiral  is  the  best  punctuated 
and  most  carefaUy-detailed  of  any  work  in  history  or  hydrography  which  has 
come  under  our  notice  on  the  Lower  California  coasts ;  and,  though  evidently 
using  Viscaino's  materials  of  1602,  makes  numerous  and  excellent  additions  to 
them  of  a  highly  practical  nature.  The  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  below  tho  Ooro- 
nados,  is  put  down  in  82°  largo,  or  a  little  over;  San  Marcos  in  32°  escasas, 
or  short,  with  the  bay  of  San  Quintin  near  by;  the  bay  of  Vir^ns  In  Slf ; 
San  Gcronimo  Island  in  3I^°  ;  next  to  tliis  is  the  bland  of  Cenizas,  then  the 
mesas  or  table-lands  of  Juan  Gomez,  then  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then  Cape 
San  Augustin,  after  which  are  found  Natividad  and  Isle  Cerros,  then  San  Barto- 
lom6  port,  then  Los  Abreojos,  then  Asuncion  Island,  after  which  are  found 
the  island  ofSanRoque  and  the  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  nest  locality  of  importance 
mentioned  is  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  under  25°,  the  description  of  which  agrees, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  our  present  accounts.  A  bay  farther  in  the  southern  parts 
of  M^dalena  ia  called  the  bay  of  Santa  Marina  in  24^°,  evidently  near  the 
island  Santa  Margarita ;  farther  to  the  south  is  the  Sierra  Enfado,  under  23  J-°, 
alter  which  you  shortly  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Cape 
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Sail  Lucas,  near  to  which,  to  the  northeast,  is  the  bay  of  Sau  Bernab6.  Many 
other  anchorages  and  localities  are  mentioned  with  mnch  particularity,  but  not 
by  name  as  ffcove  noted ;  the  titles  of  the  points  given  are  in  the  words  of 
Cabrera  Bueno.  We  know  of  no  recent  work  which  is  as  reliable  as  a  coast 
pilot  of  tlie  ocean  coasts  of  Lower  California  ss  that  of  the  Manilla  navigator, 
and  it  would  answer  to  make  a  voyage  by  to  this  day.  He  places  the  island  of 
Guadalupe  in  29°  lat.  and  104°  80'  long.,  and  Cape  San  Lucas  in  22°  52'  lat. 
and  113°  13'  long.,  both  west  of  Teneriffe  according  to  tie  old  Spanish  custom. 
The  island  of  Ouadalupe  was  long  dispnted  as  a  myth,  but  its  definite  locality 
was  only  finally  established  in  geography  in  1837  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thenars 
at  2J°  7'  25"  of  lat.,  and  in  130°  42*  45"  long,  west  of  I'aris.  The  French 
navigator  in  the  same  year  also  fixed  the  position  of  the  roeky  islets  called  Los 
Alijos,  discovered  by  the  Manilla  captain,  Marquina,  in  1791,  some  150  miles 
west  of  U^dalena  Bay,  in  lat  24°  57'  80",  and  long.  118°  6'  50"  west  of  Pint, 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  difierencea  that  Cabrera  Bneno's  inatrumenta  were  ex 
treraely  defective,  but  that  was  a  quality  all  nautical  observationa  partooi.  of 
before  the  year  1800. 

In  sequence  of  authorities  ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  celebrated  voyaffe 
round  the  world  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  frigate  Centurion,  which  left  England  in 
1740,  and  returned  from  China  in  June,  1744.  This  expedition  formed  a  squad 
ron,  and  consisted  of  the  Centurion,  of  60  guns  and  400  men  ;  the  Uloucester 
of  50  guns  and  300  men ;  the  Severn,  of  60  guns  and  300  men ;  the  Pearl,  ot 
40  guns  and  250  men ;  the  Wager,  of  28  guns  and  160  men;  the  Trjal,  of  8 
guns  and  100  men ;  and  two  victualling-vessels.  Besides,  there  were  on  board 
470  soldiers,  or  marines,  of  a  land  force,  under  Colonel  Oraeherode,  The  design 
was  to  annoy  the  towns  and  commerce  of  Spanish  America  on  the  ^  Lit  coait, 
and  especially  to  look  out  for  and  capture  the  Manilla  galleon.  After  dDing 
much  damage  below  Panama,  and  getting  several  prizes,  and  losing  or  retiring 
of  several  of  his  squadron,  and  losing  large  nnmbers  of  his  men  by  scurvy,  tht, 
Centurion  and  Gloucester,  with  three  small  vessels  captured  aa  prizes  arrived 
ofl'  Acapuloo  in  the  spring  of  1742.  After  anxious  seeking  for  this  grtat  prize 
without  result,  and  without  touching  on  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  California,  of 
which  considerable  is  mentioned,  in  May,  1742,  Anson  burnt  his  prizes,  and 
with  the  Gloucester  sMled  from  his  cruising-ground,  and,  stretching  off  on  the  gal- 
leons' route,  refitted  at  the  island  of  Tinian,  near  Guam,  and  from  thence  safled 
to  Macao,  fiwm  which  place  he  returned  in  the  Centurion  to  the  Manilla  vicini- 
ties to  look  for  the  galleon.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  Centurion  came  up  with 
the  Cahadonga  galleon,  of  36  guns  and  560  men,  under  Captain  Geronimo  Mon- 
tero,  and,  after  a  desperate  action,  Anson  captured  her  with,  nearly  a  million  and 
one-third  dollars  in  silver,  which,  with  the  galleon  and  former  captures  below 
Panama,  were  valaed  at  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Gloucester  had  been  scuttled 
and  burnt  at  sea  before  arriving  at  Tinian,  her  crew  joining  the  Centurion, 
After  the  capture  of  the  Cabadonga,  he  sailed  for  Canton,  and  from  thence  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  midst  of  "the  old  French  War."  For  this 
"  streak  of  luck  "  Anson  was  given  a  patent  of  nobility,  which  his  heirs  enjoy 
to  this  day.  In  his  capture  of  the  galleon  he  obtained  valuable  charts  and 
pilot^bools  of  the  galleons'  route  and  of  the  coasts  of  California,  which  were 
published  in  his  accounts  of  the  voyage  in  1748,  where  as  late  as  that  date  Cali- 
fornia was  set  down  as  an  island!  This  voyage  of  Anson  subsequently  bad  a 
most  telling  infiaence  on  the  affairs  of  the  countrira  of  the  west  coast  of  America, 
and  wonderfully  elated  the  people  of  England  and  the  American  colonies,  as 
mnch  as  it  chagrined  the  Government  and  people  of  Spain  and  her  possessions, 
Anson's  force  being  much  inferior,  though  better  armed,  than  the  Spaniards. 
Anson's  brave  opponent  was  an  old  California  and  galleon  navigator,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Venegas's  work,  and  was  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  next  nautical  notice  we  have  of  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  is  by  the 
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celebrated  navigator  Aksander  Malaspina,  wto,  from  some  grudge  among  the 
officials  of  Spain,  was  incarcerated  by  tbe  orders  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
in  the  castle  of  Corunna,  on  his  return  to  Spain  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  about  1794,  and  ■was  not  liberated  until,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  about  the  year  1 808.  Having  touuhed  at  Acapulco,  Monterey, 
and  many  points  above  Oape  Mendocino  to  Mount  St;  Elias  in  ll91,  inthefiillof 
that  year  he  returned  on  his  steps  to  Acapulco  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  examined  the  positions  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  and  also  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Jose  del  Cabo.  The  expedition  of  Malaspina  consisted  of  the  corvettes 
Descubierta  and  Atrevida,  in  which  went  as  bis  assistants  the  two  afterward 
celebrated  hydrographists  Bustamente  and  Bauza,  who,  with  Malaspina,  greatly 
improved  the  chai'tography  of  tlie  west  coasts  between  Panama  and  Behring's 
Straits.  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish  Government  has  never  allowed  the  journals 
of  this  expedition  to  be  printed. 

On  tne  return  of  tbe  schooners  Sutil  and  Mejicana  from  exploring  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in  the  fall  of  1792,  then:  eommaoders,  Galiano  and 
Valdez,  kept  those  vessels  close  to  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  without  com- 
ing to  anchor  at  any  place.  The  latitudes  and  the  longitudes  of  the  Alijos 
Rocks  and  of  Cape  San  Lucas  were  examined,  but  without  landing ;  but  nothing 
gained  in  science  over  what  bad  been  noticed  by  Malaspina,  Marqnina,  and 
others.  Both  Galiano  and  Valdez,  with  several  other  Spanish  naval  officers  who 
served  in  California,  were  in  the  fight  against  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. 

None  ofthe  expeditions  of  Byron,  1764,  Wallis,  1767,  Carteret,  1768,  Bou- 
gainville, 1768,  Cook's  three  voy^es,  1769  to  1780,  La  Perouse,  1785,  nor  those 
of  any  of  the  Ihitch  navigators  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  left  published  ac- 
counts, ever  touched  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California;  nor  did  any  Spanish 
one,  except  at  Cape  San  Lucas.  In  1793  Captain  George  Vancouver,  in  the 
Discovery  sloop-of-war,  on  his  return  from  Monterey  to  England,  stopped  at 
San  Diego,  and  afterward  sailed  down  insight  of  the  coast  of  Lower  Cd^ifornia, 
but  he  never  brought  bis  vessel  to  anchor  in  any  place — a  matter  Findley,  in 
1851,  does  not  make  us  aware  of,  but  reference  to  the  original  voyage,  pub- 
hshedin  1798,  shows  the  fiict,  Vancouver's  remarks  on  the  peninsular  lines 
are  therefore  of  little  exact  value  either  in  geography  or  hydrography. 

Between  the  years  1784  and  1800,  American  and  English  whalers,  sealers, 
and  other  hunters,  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Baja  California,  and  some  of  them 
are  stated  to  have  made  immense  profits,  but  no  account  of  these  ventures  has 
been  printed  to  our  knowledge,  or  the  sciences  of  navigation  and  geography 
benefited  from  their  enterprises — theur  remarks  being  confined  either  to  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Mesieo  below  the  gulf,  or  to  those  of  Alta  California  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Behring's  Straits. 

CHAPTER  virr. 


In  a  fur-trading  and  otter-hunting  expedition,  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1800, 
Captain  O'Kecne  rediscovered  the  bay  of  Virgcnes,  now  often  called  San 
Quintin,  whereas  present  accounts  make  them  two  localities  within  a  few 
leagues  of  each  other.  This  voyage  is  stated  in  some  old  magazine  to  have  re- 
turned immense  profits. 

In  December  of  the  year  ISO?  the  ship  Dromio,  of  600  tons,  belonging  to 
Boston,  commanded  by  an  old  Northwest  trader,  and  carrying  26  guns  and  108 
men,  sailed  from  that  port  for  a  smu^ling  voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  America. 
After  making  many  good  sales  between  Chili  and  Mexico,  she  arrived  at  Shel- 
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voct'a  Island,  southwest  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  near  21°  latitude,  in  November, 
1808,  and  emplojed  her  crew  in  killing  far  seals,  of  which  they  succeeded  in 
accumulaling  in  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight  3,000  skins,  worth  much  good  money 
tbeu  in  the  Canton  market,  where  the  ship  was  bound.  From  this  island,  the 
latitude  of  which  ia  not  stated,  they  went  to  Guaymas  in  December,  and  sold 
some  $150,000  of  goods,  and  from  thence  to  San  Jos6  del  Cabo;  at  both  these 
places  the  ship's  crew  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  liberality.  Leaving 
Sao  Josg  on  the  Slst  December,  they  ai-rived  at  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  on 
4th  January,  1809,  which  he  places  in  31°  36'  lat  and  116°  22'  long.,  and 
■which  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Virgenes.  Here  many  Indians  and  but  few 
Spaniards  were  met  with,  though  they  were  not  far  from  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel,  and  succeeded,  after  trading  with  the  people  for  34  days,  in  exchanging 
most  of  the  remnants  of  their  cargo  for  1, 700  fur-otter  skins.  "  For  their  cargo 
shipped  at  Boston  two  years  ago,"  says  Captain  Little,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  voy^e,  "  we  had  in  its  place  $650,000  (coined),  $40,000  in  old  silver 
plate,  $10,000  va^latafina  and  pearls,  3,200  fiti^seal  skins,  and  1,700  far-otter 

On  the  7th  February,  1809,  they  left  Todos  Santos  for  China,  and  arrived 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  and  at  Canton  on 
the  10th  of  May,  where  their  silver  and  fur  cargo  were  sold  at  such  spinning 
profits  that  it  purchased  a  caigo  of  China  teas  and  silks  for  the  Dromio,  and  filled 
the  ship  Baltic,  of  Providence,  with  another.  These  two  ships  finally  sailed  for 
home,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  llope,  and  having  escaped  the  French  and  English 
cruisers,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March,  1810,  after  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  profitable  voyages  ever  made  out  of  that  port,  the  tea  alone  in 
those  days  doubling  net  profits  on  the  price  in  China. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  in  Europe  and  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonists  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  the  absurd  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce 
by  Spain,  all  business  carried  on  with  the  West  Coast  was  contraband  and  clan- 
destine between  1800  and  1825,  when  the  mother-country  gave  up  Ihe  contest, 
and  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  West  Coast  began  sensibly  to  augment,  particu- 
larly from  England  and  France,  and  by  the  year  1835  the  influence  of  the  new 
system  effected  great  changes  in  the  two  Califomias.  Many  whalers,  sealers, 
and  otter-buntera,  between  1808  and  1840,  frcijuented  San  Jos6  del  Oabo,  La 
Paz,  Magdalena,  Viscaino,  Turtle,  Ballenas,  Virgenes,  San  Quintin,  and  Todos 
Santos  Bays,  under  American,  French,  Russian,  and  British  colors,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  American,  and  valuable  cargoes  of  spenn-oil  and  other 
products  of  the  sea  were  also  obtained.  The  northern  mission  districts  between 
Viscaino  and  Todos  Santos  Bays  were  often  traded  with  by  these  vessels ;  but 
by  the  year  1836,  after  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  those  vicinities  became 
so  poor  iirom  this  cause  and  from  the  revolts  of  their  Indians  as  to  offer  no  mo- 
tive for  any  extensive  traffiotings  or  smugglings. 

In  the  year  1826  Messrs.  Martin  and  Jacques  Laiitte,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Laval,  bankers  and  capitalists  of  France,  well  known  afterward  in  French 
politics  and  finance,  fitted  out  the  armed  merchant-ship  Heros,  under  Captain 
Augouste  Duhaut  Cilley,  an  old  sea-captain  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  for  a  mercantile  adventure  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  west  coast  of 
America,  and  China.  She  was  a  fine-built  lai^e  vessel,  and  well  armed,  and 
with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  crew  of  over  100  men,  properly  officered 
with  lieutenants,  etc,  etc.,  carrying  one  of  the  best-selected  cargoes  ever  sent 
from  France  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  This  voyage  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of 
that  of  Captain  Camillo  de  Roquefeutlle  in  the  ship  Eourdolais,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  traded  on  the  California  coasts  from  1819  to  1821,  and  who  was  a  Mend 
of  Duhaut  Cilley.  Sailing  from  Havre  on  the  10th  of  April,  1826,  the  Heros 
doubled  the  Horn  and  traded  on  the  coast  of  South  America  until  the  latter 
part  of  September  of  that  year,  and  finally  arrived  in  CaUfomia,  at  San  Joso 
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del  Cabo,  near  the  end  of  October.  Ho  remained  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula 
till  the  last  of  Noyember,  tradina;  with  the  people  on  advantageous  aad  friendly 
terms,  and  mentions  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  Padro  Tomaa  Ahii- 
mada,  the  superior  of  the  missions,  then  in  his  65th  year,  who  had  lived  in  the 
country  16  years,  and  by  the  military  chief,  Colonel  Jos6  Marie  Padres,  and 
Don  Antonio  Navarro,  the  administrator  of  the  customs,  and  a  solitary  French- 
man by  the  name  of  Bello.  Colonel  Padres  was  a  native  of  La  Pnebla  in 
Mexico,  and  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  wars  nnder  President  Victoria ;  he 
was  the  same  who  afterward  came  to  Monterey,  with  Hijar,  with  the  colonists 
of  Mesico,  about  1833, 

The  observations  of  Duliaut  Cilley  in  Lower  California  do  not  extend  far- 
ther than  the  country  between  the  cape  and  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  to  the 
northeast,  and  they  evince  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  as  to  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  country.  He  left  afterward  for  Mazatlan,  and  from  thence 
visited  the  coasts  of  Alta  California,  trading  for  several  months,  in  1827— '38,  at 
San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  Mont«rey,  Santa  Crua,  San  Francisco, 
and  Rms,  returning  a  second  time  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Mazatlan,  and  mak- 
ing another  trip  to  Callao,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Upper  California. 
He  finally  left  California  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  September,  1828,  and  ar^ 
rived  at  Canton  on  the  25th  December  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  freighting  bis 
ship,  finally  reached  Havre  on  the  19th  of  July,  1829,  This  wort  of  Duiiaut 
Cilley  is  one  of  the  most  interestiog  written  on  "the  two  Califomias  before  1840, 
and  his  voyage  is  said  to  have  terminated  veiy  profitably  for  the  owners,  one 
of  whom,  Jacques  Lafltte,  became  a  celebrated  minister  of  the  iF^ench  Cabinet, 
and  a  wealthy  and  well-known  banker,  connected  with  American  commerce. 

The  voyi^e  of  the  Blossom,  under  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey  (afterward  ad-  ■ 
roiral),  in  1835-28,  with  whom  went  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  Belcher,  did  not 
land  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  but  Belcher  returned  in  1837-'39  in  the 
Sulphur,  having  as  consort  the  StarHng  under  Lieutenant  Kellett,  on  another 
Califoniia  exploration,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  ^ve  account,  as  he  surveyed 
some  ocean  points  of  the  peninsula  with  care,  and  which  are  used  in  naviga- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Between  the  years  1825  and  1831,  Captain  Benjamin  Morrell  made  four 
voyt^s  to  the  Pacific  from  New  York  in  the  clipper-ship  Margaret  Oakley, 
and  visited  and  traded  largely  in  the  ports,  islands,  bays,  and  anchorages  of  the 
two  Cahfornias,  of  which  aecouuts  were  published  by  himself  about  1835,  and 
by  Captain  Jacobs  in  1844,  for  notations  of  which  see  our  "Bibliografia  Cali- 
fomica"  of  1883-'66.  His  principal  business  seems  to  have  been  seal  and  otter 
hunting,  and  looking  up  islands  of  guano,  intercahitei  with  many  adventiu'ous 
snaps  of  smuggling.  His  accounts  are  much  ridiculed,  but  we  cannot  see  for 
what  good  reason,  as  his  authority  has  been  qnoted  by  eminent  navigators,  and 
much  that  be  narrates  on  Upper  California  has  been  verified  since  the  epoch 
of  gold.  He  mentions  the  immense  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  otters,  and  fish 
of  all  kinds  when  he  visited  San  Quintin  Bay,  Cenizas  Island,  and  other  points 
on  the  peninsula  coast. 

In  December,  1835,  Captain  Beechey  was  sent  from  England,  in  the  Sulphur 
and  Starling,  on  another  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  the  Califomias  and  the 
Northwest,  to  complete  his  surveys  of  1828-'28.  Beechey  invaliding  at  Val- 
paraiso, Sir  Edward  Belcher  assumed  command  of  the  expedition  at  Panama,, 
the  Starling  being  placed  under  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Kellett,  whose  name 
is  so  well  known  in  California,  and  in  1837-38  proceeded  to  complete  the  sur- 
veys of  the  coasts  between  Behring's  Straits  and  Panama,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  explore  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  peninsula  below  San  Diego  in 
October  and  November,  1839.  Entering  San  Quintin,  Belcher  fixed  the  position, 
of  the  sandy  point  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  confirming  the  name  of  the  bay 
as  San  Quintin,  as  m  contradistinction  to  that  of  Las  Virgenes  and  Five  Hill* 
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Bay,  and  making  no  further  mention  of  the  true  Las  Virfi^eiies  a  little  fartiier 
south:  the  sandv  point  of  San  Quiiitin  is  placed  by  him  in  32°  22',  and  longitude 
115°  56' 33". 

From  thence  he  moved  down  to  the  bay  of  Turtles,  or  San  Bartolom^, 
the  northern  liead  of  which  ho  placed  in  latitude  27°  40',  and  114°  51'  20" 
longitude.  On  the  31st  October  he  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  of  which 
he  made  a  snrvey  of  considerable  detail.  Belcher  spent  not  less  than  18  days 
in  this  great  bay,  leaving  for  Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  18th  November,  but,  singu- 
lar to  say,  he  neither  mentions  its  proper  dimensions,  nor  fixes  the  latitude  or 
longitude  of  a  single  one  of  its  points,  and  this  omission  occurs  also  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  that  is,  in  his  narrative  now  before  us  (see  octavo  edition  of  1843,  vol.  i.), 
and  occupying  six  pages.  This  was  probably  done  from  some  secret  political 
motive,  as  the  French  frigate  Yenus,  ander  Du  Petit  Thouars,  was  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Wilkes's  expedition  also  was  expected  on  the  California 
coasts.  On  the  20th  November  he  arrived  at  the  San  Lucas  Cape,  and  after- 
ward made  survey  of  the  islands  of  Socorro  and  Clarion,  farther  to  the  south- 
ward. Belcher  afterward  visited  the  Sandwich  and  many  other  Polynesian 
islands  farther  westward,  from  whence  he  departed  for  China  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ''Opium  War  "  of  1840-'41,  then  being  waged  between  the  English 
and  Chinese.  In  1841  he  left  for  England  via  the  Moluccas,  Singapore,  Ceylon, 
the  Seychelles,  and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  finally  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  19th  July,  1812,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  and  making  the 
most  extended  and  lengthened  voy^e  ever  made  by  any  government  Findley, 
in  his  "  Pacific  Ocean  Directory  of  1861,"  in  two  separate  portions  of  the  work, 
says  Belcher  makes  Point  Delgado  the  position  of  nis  observatory  in  latitude 
38°  24'  18",  and  longitude  112°  6'  21",  a  most  extraordinary  mistake,  difficult 
to  account  for,  the  place  being  under  latitude  25°  in  the  chart  attached  to  Bel- 
cher's own  volume.  All  this  stuff  and  no  enso  about  Magdalena  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  national  jealousy  gro  v  g  out  of  the  Oregon  dispute,  as  Belcher's 
book  ivas  published  when  this  stcrm  in  poli(  ca  was  then  getting  under  high- 
pressure  culminations,  and  John  Bull  deter  n  nel  t  dole  out  his  nautical  knowl- 
edge in  pennyworths  of  a  bad  quality 

While  Belcher's  snrvey  was  in  progress  tl  e  Grovemment  of  Louis  Philippe 
fitted  out  an  expedition  from  Bre  t  n  December,  1836,  in  the  frigate  Venus, 
under  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  visited  almost  the  entire 
west  coasts  of  the  two  Americas,  particularly  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and 
many  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  groups,  and  finally  returned  to  France  in  June, 
1839.  This  voyage  is  remarkable  firom  the  important  events  growing  out  of 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Society  and  Marquesas  groups,  in  which  the 
French  admiral  took  an  active  part,  and  for  the  valuable  and  extenave  additions 
made  in  tlie  sciences  of  hydrography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
countries  visited  by  the  Venus,  made  by  the  officers  and  naturalists  of  the  ex- 
pedition, who  are  now  distinguished  savans  in  France.  The  Venus  visited  the 
bay  of  Magdalena,  and  the  French  officers  obsei'ved  with  proper  instrnincnts 
several  of  its  localities,  and  also  fixed  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Alijoa 
Eocks,  140  miles  to  the  west  of  Magdalena,  discovered  by  Captain  Marquina 
of  the  Sau  Andres  galleon  in  1791,  and  those  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  men- 
tioned by  Cabrera  Bueno  and  other  Spanish  navigators  between  1720  and  1800. 

The  United  States  exploring  expedition  of  1838-'41,  under  Lienfenant  (now 
Admiral)  Wilkes,  did  not  visit  any  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 

In  the  summer  of  1847  the  English  frigate  Spy,  under  Captain  S.  0.  Wool- 
ridge,  visited  the  port  of  Guaymas,  and  with  his  officer,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  made  care- 
fnl  examinations  of  its  soundings  and  anchoraires.  The  same  officers  also  crossed 
over  to  the  peninsula,  a  few  days  after,  and  made  similar  explorations  of  the 
bay  of  Moleje,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  the  latitude  and  longitude 
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of  any  of  its  points.  Woolridge,  however,  visited  La  Fax  and  tire  neighboring 
islands,  and  fixes  tlie  nortli  end  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  latitude  34°  36',  and  longi- 
tude 110°  22',  and  the  north  end  of  Ceralbo  in  latitude  24°  23',  and  the  longi- 
tude of  its  sovth  end  in  109°  45';  the  toftn  of  La  Paz  is  placed  in  latitude 
24°  10',  and  longitude  109°  45'. 

Between  lS37-'39  Dr.  F.  J).  Bennet  made  a  voyai^o  in  an  English  whaling- 
vessel  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  in  which  they  captured  many  sperm  and  other 
whales  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California,  and  visited  the  stttlementa  neaj  Cape 
San  Lucas.  Between  1836  and  1846  great  nnnibers  of  whalers,  English,  Frencii, 
and  AmerieaD,  recruited  with  mneh  advantage  in  these  southern  settlements, 
principally  at  La  Paa  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  and  always  found  supplies  of 
wood,  water,  fish,  frnit,  bee^  and  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  As  many  as 
ten  whalers  have  been  anchored  at  a  time  in  these  ports,  and  they  are  still 
resorted  to,  and  offer  cheap,  reasonable,  and  convenient  outfits  to  the  best  seal- 
ing and  whaling  grounds. 

In  June,  1845,  the  British  Government  sent  the  fi'igatc  Herald,  of  23  guns, 
under  Captdn  Henry  Kellett,  and  the  tender  Pandora,  under  Lieutenant  James 
Wood,  for  a  voyage  of  survey  and  exploration  to  the  coasts  above  Panama  and 
to  the  Arctic,  and  in  the  course  of  which  was  also  ordered  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  Seas  above  Behring's  Straits.  Kel- 
lett had  formerly  served  under  Belcher  in  the  California  waters  ten  years  before, 
and  was  now  accompanied  by  several  naturalists,  and  officers  whose  names 
have  since  become  celebrated  in  the  natural  and  maritime  sciences,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Herald's  surveys  and  labors  were  an  immense  addition  to  human 
knowledge,  of  which  a  stetch  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of  Seeman,  Forbes, 
and  their  confreres,  printed  after  1853.  Kellett  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1846,  and  after  surveying  several  islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  group, 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Coronados  Islets  below  San  Diego, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  he  measured  as  575  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Seeman 
does  not  mention  that  any  latitudes  or  longitudes  of  it  were  fixed,  nor  that  of 
Cape  Colnett,  not  far  fi'om  the  Mission  of  Santo  Tomas,  which  they  visited  a 
few  days  after.  On  the  14th  October  they  fixed  the  position  of  the  island  of 
San  Martin  in  latitude  30°  28'  and  lon^tude  115°  6V',  the  right-hand  peak  of 
which  was  made  56V  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  next  day  they  anchored  olf 
San  Quintin  Bay,  but  made  no  observations,  and,  passing  San  Geronirao  Island 
on  the  33d,  anchored  on  the  25th  under  the  eastern  end  of  Codros  Island.  On 
this  island  they  found  in  good  preservation,  from  the  dryness  oftlie  atmosphere, 
the  head-boards  of  two  English  sailors  who  had  been  buried  there  from  London 
whalers  in  the  year  1819,  The  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  Cedros  Island 
is  put  down  at  2,500  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  small  bay  where  they  were 
anchored  was  fixed  in  latitude  28°  03'  and  longitude  115°  11'.  On  the  2d  of 
November  (1846),  they  entered  Magdalena  Bay,  where  they  stopped  several 
days  to  overhaul  and  refit  the  Herald.  On  the  10th  they  left  for  Cape  San 
Lucas,  which  they  sighted  and  left  for  MazatI an,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th. 
On  the  21st  they  left  Mazatlan  for  San  Bias,  and  the  lower  coast,  having  on 
board  as  passenger  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Father  Macnamara,  who  wa-s 
mating  such  a  noise  about  that  time  in  founding  his  great  colony  of  Irish  Cath- 
olic refugees  in  the  Tulare  valley  of  the  present  State  of  California.  The  Herald 
immediately  afterward  proceeded  to  survey  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Veragua  and  Panama,  and  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  vicinities,  which  are  (in  1867)  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  the  great  ship-canal. 

Retumin^  from  the  northwest  coasts  in  November,  1849,  the  officers  of  the 
Herald  examined  the  coasts  between  the  cape  and  the  bay  of  Moleje,  and  in 
February,  1860,  surveyed  (as  noted  by  Lieutenant  Henry  'TroUope)  the  islands 
and  points  of  those  vicinities  and  south  called  Santa  Inez  Island,  Points  Palpito 
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and  Mangles  (near  which  are  beautiful  valleys  and  woods),  the  bay  of  Loretto, 
Puerto  Escondido,  Carmen  Island,  and  the  Salinas  Bay,  and  the  Danzante 
Islets,  and  having  also  examined  the  vicinities  of  the  port  of  Guaymas,  in  the 
early  part  of  March  they  fixed  the  positions  of  Santa  Craz,  and  the  soatb  part 
of  Ceralbo  Island,  and  examined  the  rock  of  San  I^acio,  and  also  Ballenaa 
Bay  in  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The  only  position  which  is  fixed  in  all 
these  places  as  noted  in  Seeman's  narrative  of  the  voyage,  is  that  of  San  Jos6 
del  Cabo,  of  which  Lieutenant  Trollope  gives  the  best  nautical  account  of  any 
traveller  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  set  down  as  in  latitude  23"  B'  15"  and 
longitude  109°  37'  63".  On  the  32d  March,  1850,  they  returned  to  Mazatlan. 
After  again  in  vain  searching  the  Arctic  shores  for  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  the 
Herald  left  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  China,  Singapore,  and 
tlte  Ciipe,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  June,  1851,  after  an  absence  of  sis 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  California  explorations  ought  not  to  be  omiU 
ted  the  Pearl-diving  and  Coral-fishery  Association  established  in  1835  at  Lon- 
don during  the  great  Anglo-Spanish-Anierican  r^e  for  mining  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  and  which  deceived  so  many  thousands  of  credulous  people  in 
England.  This  association  sent  out  to  Lower  California,  as  their  managing 
director,  Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  British  navy,  with  a  regular  diving-bell  and 
all  its  fixtures,  who,  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  to  make  explorations  of  the  pearl- 
oyster  beds  among  the  islands  above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  and  Ttburon,  but  with- 
out effecting  much  else  than  running  away  with  a  laige  quantity  of  good  money. 
Hardy  afterward  explored  the  lower  part  of  the  Colorado,  and  traveUed  overland 
from  Sonora  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  his  book  added  many  tacts  of  carious 
interest  and  value  oa  the  condition  of  the  then  httle  known  countries  of  North 
Mexico  ante  1830.  It  is  likely  that  the  new  American  diving-apparatus  would 
succeed  where  Hardy's  English  one  failed. 

In  the  commission  formed  under  John  E.  Bartlctt  in  1850  to  .1853,  to  sur- 
vey the  new  boundary  with  Mexico  according  to  the  1848  treaty,  is  mentioned 
the  attempt  of  carrying  out  a  survey  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  under  the  late 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Strain,  one  of  Bartlott's  officers,  but  which  fell  through  from 
want  of  government  suppoit. 

Between  1858  and  1860  Captain  (now  General)  Charles  P.  Stone,  a  well- 
known  oflicer,  who  had  served  in  the  army  in  Mexico  and  California,  made 
many  surveys  of  the  country  in  the  northern  lauds  and  coast-lines  of  Sonora, 
between  Guaymas  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  This  it  was  said  at  the 
time  was  in  unison  with  certain  mining  adventures  and  colonizations  in  Sonora, 
and  the  railroad  plans  of  General  Augel  Trias,  of  Chihuahua,  to  connect  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  with  the  port  of  Guaymas,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
work  published  on  these  important  aS'airs,  otherwise  than  in  brief  newspapei 
articles  in  the  California  journals. 

In  1857  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fitted  out  a  well-appointed 
expedition  to  survey  the  river  Colorado  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  its 
farthest  navigable  limit.  A  small  steamer,  called  the  Explorer,  was  purchased, 
and  the  command  of  the  exploration  placed  under  Lieutenant  J,  C,  Ives,  of  the 
Topogrraphical  Engineers,  who  was  provided  with  a  distinguished  staff  of  scien- 
tific assistants  and  artists,  who  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  facts  use- 
ful to  the  Government  and  the  pubHc,  as  well  ^  to  the  cause  of  science ; 
the  volume,  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  1861,  containing  the  results  of  the 
survey,  was  profnsely  illustrated  with  every  object  of  interest  pertaining  to  one 
of  the  richest  in  minerals  and  most  extraordinary  in  physical  development  of 
any  district  on  the  earth's  surface.  Much  useful  and  original  information  was 
collected  on  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  islands,  tides,  freshets,  bores,  and 
course  of  the  stream  from  its  entrance  at  the  gulf  to  Fort  Tnma,  as  well  as  of 
the  country,  Indians,  and  climate  of  that  portion  below  the  Gila,  which  belongs 
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politically  to  Lower  California  and  Sonora.  Tlie  map  of  the  course  of  the 
river  aa  far  as  Fort  Yuma  is  the  greatest  addition  ever  made  to  the  accurate 
chartography  of  any  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  river  survey  commenced  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  on  the  28tli  November,  1857,  and  ended  near  the 
Great  Cailon  in  the  middle  of  April,  1858. 

In  1864,  Captain  A.  D.  Byrd,  engaged  for  tte  seven  previous  years  as  pilot, 
etc,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado,  published  in  San  Francisco  a  new  chart 
of  the  river  from  actual  sarvevs  and  soundings,  commencing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf,  and  ending  at  the  termination  of  ship  navigation,  or  near  Cocopat 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEW  ORANT  OP  COLONIZATION  TO  AMERICAS    COLONISrS EXTENT    IN    SCIUARE 

MILES     AND    ACRES    or    THIS     GRANT ALSO    OP    CALIFORNIA    AKD     OTHER    PA- 
CIFIC   STATES. 

In  March,  1863,  Jacob  P.  Leese,  since  1833  a  settler  in  Alta  California,  and 
Santiago  Viosco  of  Mexico,  obtained  from  the  government  of  Lower  California 
a  concession  of  lands  in  Lower  California,  including  all  the  conntn'  from  the 
gulf  to  the  ocean,  and  between  the  parallels  of  Mag&Iena  Bay  and  those  of  the 
bay  of  San  Qnintin,  or  say  from  the  latitude  of  21°  to  that  of  31°,  making  the 
limits  come  to  within  about  100  miles  below  the  American  frontier  line. 

Tbo  southern  limits  are  bounded  by  the  line  of  24°,  running  from  the  ocean 
to  the  gulf,  and  does  not  include  any  thing  below  certain  points  in  the  bay  of 
Magdalena.  The  giunt  incliides  all  islands,  ports,  bays,  harbors,  fisheries,  etc., 
etc.,  both  within  the  ocean  and  the  gulf  jurisdictions  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  colonists.  This  great  concession  is  stated 
to  cover  nearly  50,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  82,000,000  of  acres,  and  its 
terms  were  confirmed  by  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  November,  1865,  by  the  further  payment  of 
$100,000,  President  Juarez  ratifying  the  contract  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in 
August,  1866.  The  original  owners  afterward  included  in  tiieir  rights  by  pur- 
chase some  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  and  capitalists  of  CaJifomia,  and 
of  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities.  AH  these  facts  were  published  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  have  been  reverted  to  on 
many  occasions  up  to  the  present  period.  In  December,  1866,  Mr.  J.  Koss 
Browne,  the  former, Treasury  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  well  known  in  California  as  an  old  traveller  and  author,  was  employed  by 
the  company,  with  a  competent  corps  of  gentlemen  of  scientific  character, 
residentfl  of  San  Francisco,  as  his  assistants,  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  as  its  true  character  is  very  little 
understood,  except  from  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  before  1'768,  In  the  month  of 
January,  1867,  the  proprietors  of  the  concession  were  duly  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  into  a  legal  body,  under  the  title  and. 
status  of  The  Lower  California  Coloniiiation  Land  Company. 

The  American  surveyors  estimate  that  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California 
and  its  islands  contain  200,000  square  miles  of  land,  or  128,000,000  of  acres. 
The  State  of  California  contains,  according  to  the  most  recent  (1864)  calcula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Land-Office,  a  territorial  extent  of  158,687  sqnare 
miles,  or  101,659,680  acres.  Though  no  exact  result  of  this  kind  can  ever  ho 
attained  without  an  expensive  trigonometrical  survey,  and  though  Lower 
California  is  not  well  knoivn  in  its  length  or  breadth,  or  its  latitudes  or  longi- 
tudes, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  covers  at  least  aa  much  ground  as  does  the  State 
of  California,  Oregon  covers  95,248  square  miles;  Nevada,  81,539  square 
miles;  Utah,  106,382  square  miles;  and  Arizona,  126,141  square  miles.  So 
it  is  seen  Lower  California  has  quite  a  large  area,  and  considerably  larger  than 
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its  neighbora,  as  even  Soiiora  has  174,000  square  miles,  mid  Sinaloa  54, TOO 
square  miles. 

TUB    GREAT    ST( 

Having  in  the  preceding  notices  given  a  sketch  of  the  sea-shores  and  islands, 
and  of  the  succession  and  precession  of  discoveries  and  navigations  oC  Baja  Cali- 
fornia from  the  earliest  records  in  1532  to  the  present  (1867),  we  shall  now  tou3h 
summarily  on  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  wealth  of  the  animal  life  of  its 
marine  waters.  From  all  the  accounts,  histories,  and  voyages  we  have  quoted, 
and  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  more  recentJy  who  have  personally  had 
knowledge  of  these  matters  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  "Upper  Cahfomia,  it 
would  appear  to  excel  any  portion  of  the  world  in  the  wondrous  fertility  of  its 
fisheries.  As  early  as  1537  and  1539,  the  infinite  numbers  of  whales,  seals,  and 
fur  otters  of  numberless  varieties,  were  noted  by  UDoa,  who  first  completely  navi- 
gated the  shores  of  the  peninsula  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  tfl  Cape  San 
Lucas,  and  thence  on  tJhe  ocean  coast  up  to  Cedros  Island.  Then  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish  or  moUusca,  and  of  cmstacea,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  crawfish,  etc, 
number  by  the  thousands  of  species,  and  all  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
edible  qualities,  as  well  as  of  the  family  of  turtles.  The  proper  lamily  of  fishes 
of  all  the  known  genera  are  found  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  in  such  extraordi- 
nary quantities,  and  of  such  excellent  dietetic  qualities,  as  to  have  been  remarked 
by  every  navigator  or  writer  we  have  mentioned  orreiid  of,  and  it  is  to  the  pres- 
ent time  a  matter  of  wonder  to  every  visitor  to  Lower  California.  Except  the 
inoUusca,  cetacea,  and  pbocidea,  this  great  field  of  Nature  has  been  but  little  ex- 
plored by  the  naturalist,  leaving  in  the  true  fishes  vast  numbers  to  be  yet  added 
to  the  stores  of  science  and  human  utility.  Many  of  the  fishes  and  shells  are  not 
only  very  curious  bnt  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cumming,  the  celebrated  conchologist  of  Loudon,  who  died  some 
three  years  i^o,  made  a  voyf^e  about  1830  to  Lower  California  from  Valparaiso, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  its  raollusca,  and  some  writers  have  afiirmed 
that  the  California  shells  are  me  great  feature  of  his  collection,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  beat  preserved  in  the  whole  world.  M.  Eegien,  a  French  resident  of 
Mazatlan,  some  years  after  Cumming,  also  made  a  splendid  collection  of  shells 
of  the  gnl^  of  which  extended  scientific  notices  were  made  by  the  eminent  Eng- 
lisli  conchologist,  Philip  Carpenter,  io  his  contributions  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute in  1859— '60.  In  1860-'62,  Mr.  John  Xantus,  a  naturalist  of  great  ability 
and  enterprise,  who  had  served  in  many  of  the  recent  Government  overland  ex- 
plorations of  rail  and  wagon  roads,  was  employed  by  Professor  Eache,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  to  mate  observations  on  the  tidal  phenom- 
ena of  the  California  seas  below  the  parallel  of  MagdalenaBay.  In  connection 
with  his  investigations,  he  employed  much  time  in  natural  history  collections  of 
the  southern  part  of  Lower  California  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  num- 
bered over  100,000  specimens  of  dift'erent  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  of  which 
some  80,000  were  of  fishes,  shell.^  Crustacea,  sponges,  stat^fishcs  and  corals ; 
about  one-half  of  these  specimens  were  entirely  new  to  science.  This  was  the 
largest  collection  ever  made  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula  explored  by  him,  leaving  out,  as  entirely  unexamined  by  any 
one,  two-thirds  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  24°,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Museum  at  Washington.  Of  the  fishes  he  collected  800  distinct 
species;  of  Crustacea,  such  as  crabs,  etc.,  he  collected  800  species;  of  radiata  or 
star-fishes,  40  species;  of  shells,  4,000  species;  of  corals,  8  species,  and  of  sponges, 
14  species;  of  these  inhabitants  of  salt  water,  fully  two-thirds  are  said  never  to 
have  been  before  examined  or  noted  in  science.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
fisheries  of  this  country  are  to  become  a  world  of  wondrous  wealth  to  its  future 
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inliabltants,  of  incalculaltle  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  the  cruel  exactions  of  capital,  or  the 
fickle  whirls  of  commercial  prosperity  or  depressions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  finest  varieties  of  our  edible  oyst«rs  could  be  bred  and  cultivated  to 
suppiy  all  the  Pacific  domain  forever,  as  doubtless  could  be  done  with  the  pearl 
oyst«i's,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  the  cultivation  of  sponges,  which  is  an  extremely  valuable  business  on 
the  shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  real  tortoise-sliel!  turtle  is  also  found 
on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  different  species  of  the  edible  turtle  are 
particularly  abundant,  and,  in  many  places,  so  easy  of  access  as  to  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  capture,  and  are  fi^quently  brought  to  San  Francisco. 


The  Cathohc  missionary  histories  of  the  civilizations,  foundations,  and  reduc- 
tions of  the  different  Indian  districts  of  Lower  California  to  the  parallels  of 
Magdaiena  Bay,  have  been  so  often  printed,  sumnjarized,  and  related,  for  the  last 
150  years,  and  are  so  well  known,  that  the  nature  of  our  worfe  requires  no  more 
thanfilhngup  the  vacuum  between  25°  and  32°,  which  is  unknown  in  English,  and 

gutting  all  such  matters  in  condensed  briefs,  as  their  detailed  narration  would 
U  an  immense  and  cumbersome  volume  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  wort.  The 
principal  Spanish  authorities  are  those  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Venegas  in  1757, 
Clavigero  in  1789,  and  Begert  in  1772,  who  were  neither  of  them,  however, 
California  Jesuits,  and  the  book  of  the  Dominican  friars,  pubhshed  at  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  in  1794 ;  these  last  two  authors  served  in  the  Cfnlifomia  missions,  and 
no  other  original  works,  from  personal  observation  of  the  country,  have  been 
compiled  since  the  1794  volume,  which  relates  the  founding  of' the  seven  Do- 
minican mission  districts  on  the  PaciHc,  below  San  Diego,  and  to  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  bay  of  Viscaino.  Though  these  four  publications  are  very 
valuable  as  original  chronicles  or  annals,  they  are  crowded  with  errors  of  feet 
and  errors  of  typography,  and  mostly  devoted  to  missionary  labors ;  these  errors 
are  extremely  confusing  and  contradictory  to  the  reader  and  honest  inquirer, 
and  all  who  have  heretofore  used  or  quoted  them  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  have,  without  sifting  m- critical  inquiry,  passed  their  serious  iaults 
on  to  the  present  generation,  and  making  confusion  worse  confounded,  as  may 
be  seen  iu  Forbes,  Farnham,  and  others.  The  efforts  of  the  eminent  Jesuits 
Kino,  Salvatierra,  Piccolo,  and  TJgarte,  for  the  ten  years  before  1700,  were 
merely  preliminary,  the  legal  license  and  commission  for  Christianizing  the 
country,  given  by  the  Conde  do  Montezuma,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  Eino  and 
Salvatiei-ra,  being  dated  only  on  the  6th  of  February,  1697,  after  the  struggles 
of  several  years.  So  that  the  moat  proper  and  best  period  to  commence  thenia- 
tory  of  the  interior  districts  of  Old  California  is  the  year  1700,  Wenow  give  as 
complete  a  schedule  of  the  Missions  of  Lower  California  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  best  accounts : 

1.  The  mission  of  Naestra  Senora  de  Loreto  was  founded  by  Father  Jos6 
Marie  Salvatieri-a,  in  October,  1697,  in  latitude  35°  80', 

2.  Mission  of  Dolores  del  Sur,  or  named  atfirst  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Mali- 
bat,  founded  by  Father  Salvatierra,  in  January,  1699,  in  latitude  24°  30'. 

3.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  V'i^e,  founded  by  Father  Francisco 
M.  Piccoli,  in  March,  1699,  in  latitude  25°  SO'. 

4.  The  Mission  of  Santa  Rosalia  de  Moleje,  founded  by  Father  Juan  M.  Ba- 
suaida,  in  1705,  iu  latitude  26°  50'. 

The  mission  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  founded  by  Father  Juan  Ugartc,  in  1712, 
in  latitude  25°.     This  mission  was  made  not  fer  from  the  bay  of  Magdaiena,  on 
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the  borders  of  wliioli  wna  one  of  its  Indian  Tillages  witli  a  chapel.  It  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  shortly  after  17i5,  and  was  not  in  the  status  of  a  mission 
in  1787. 

5.  San  Jos6  Commondn,  founded  by  Father  Julian  de  Mayorga,  in  1708,  in 
latitude  26°, 

6.  La  Purlsima  Concepcion,  founded  hy  Father  Nicolas  Tamaral,  in  1718, 
in  latitude  26°. 

7.  Mission  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe,  founded  by  Fathers  Juan  TJgarte 
and  Everhard  Helen,  in  1721,  in  latitude  27°. 

8.  Mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  founded  by  Father  Juan  B.  Lu- 
yando,  in  1V28,  in  latitude  28°. 

9.  Mission,  of  N.  8.  de  Dolores  del  Norte,  in  lat.  20°,  made  as  an  adjunct  to 
San  Ignacio,  but  a  few  years  afterward  eeema  to  hare  been  absorbed  into  tbis 
last  and  abandoned,  as  were  two  or  three  pioneer  foundations  of  the  same  kind, 
before  1740,  as  those  of  Santiago,  La  Paz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Magdalena. 

10.  Mission  of  San  Sosi  del  Cabo,  founded  by  Father  Nicolas  Tamara!,  in 
1730,  in  latitude  33°. 

11.  MiasionofTodos  Santos,  founded  as  an  adjunct  to  San  Jose,. about  the 
year  1737,  and  formerly  called  Santa  Rosa,  in  latitude  23°. 

12.  Mission  of  Santa  Gertrudis,  founded  by  i'ather  Fernando  Consag,  in 
1751,  in  latitude  2!t°. 

13.  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Eotja  {pronounced  Boreas),  founded  by  Padre 
Winceslao  Link  in  1782,  in  latitude  30°  p]. 

14.  Mission  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Los  Angeles  of  the 
Gulfi  foundedbyFather  Victomno  Ames  in  1787,  in  latitude  81°, 

These  14  missions  ivere  all  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  as  given  for  174S  in 
Vencgas's  book  of  1757,  and  in  Clavijero's  work  of  1790,  made  up  from  the 
latest  advices,  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from  the  peninsula,  on  the 
25th  June,  1767,  but  those  of  Dolores  and  Guadalupe  were  abandoned  before 
1794.  Fifteen  Jesuit  priests  and  one  lay-brother  died  in  California  before  1767, 
and  15  priests  and  one  lay-brother  formed  the  numbers  which  left  in  1787. 
The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  in  their  missions  by  16  Franciscan  friars  from  the 
College  of  San  Fernando  of  Mexico  City,  under  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who 
arrived  at  Loretto  on  the  1st  of  April,  1768,  and  these  establishments  continued 
under  their  care  until  May,  1774,  five  years  after  Father  Junipero  left,  in  1709, 
for  Alta  California,  when  the  peninsular  missions  were  delivered  up.  to  the  Do- 
minican friars,  from  the  College  of  Santiago  of  Mexico  City,  by  Father  Francisco 
Palou,  Tvho  afterward  founded  the  mission  of  Dolores,  near  San  Francisco 
City,  and  wrote  the  well-known  biography  of  Junipero  Serra,  in  1786. 

15.  The  next  mission  founded  was  that  of  San  Fernando  Villacatta,  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1769,  in  latitude  31°,  and  80  leagues  north  from  San 
Fernando  Bo^. 

The  Dominicans  founded  the  next  seven  missions  to  tbe  Alta  California 
trontier,  to  wit ; 

16.  The  mission  of  La  Rosario,  near  the  bay  of  Los  Virgenes  on  the  Pacific, 
was  founded  in  1774,  in  latitude  30°  25',  about  50  miles  northwest  from  San 
Fernando  Villacatta, 

17.  The  mission  of  Santo  Domingo,  near  San  Quintin  Bay,  and  20  leagues 
north  from  Kosario,  was  founded  in  1775,  in  latitude  30°  52'. 

18.  The  mission  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  20  leagues  north  from  San  Domin- 
go, was  founded  in  1780,  in  latitude  31°  30'. 

19.  The  mission  of  Santo  Tomas,  near  the  bay  of  Todoa  Santos,  tho  next 
above  Sau  Vicente,  was  founded  in  1790,  in  latitude  31?  52'  {the  Indians  be- 
ing very  troublesome  to  manage),  about  40  miles  above  San  Vicente. 

20.  The  mission  of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  about  40  miles  east  of  Santo  Tomas, 
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in  the  mountains,  was  founded  on  ttio  28th.  May,  1794,  by  Father  Cayetano 
Pallos,  in  latitude  31°  50'. 

21.  The  mission  of  San  Miguel  of  the  frontiers,  some  30  miles  south  of  San 
TAerro,  was  founded  in  1782  (as  appears  from  the  Alta  California  archiycs),  hy 
Fathers  Tomas  Valdellon  and  Mignel  Lopez,  and  is  in  about  latitude  33°  10'. 

22,  The  mission  of  Santa  Catalina  de  los  Yuraas,  about  50  miles  east  from 
Santo  Tomas  in  the  mountains,  was  founded  by  Father  Jos^  Loiient  on  the 
IStliMay,  1797,  in  about  latitude  31°  20'.  Santa  Catalina  was  the  last  mis- 
sion founded  in  Lower  California. 

At  the  time  of  the  dat«  of  the  Dominican  friar's  booi,  in  l794  {who  was 
then  serving  at  Santo  Tomas  and  San  Mii^ael,  as  expressed  therein),  the  mis- 
sions of  Santi^o,  Dolores,  and  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  noted  by  Clavijero,  as  esist^ 
ing  in  1767,  were  closed  as  mission  centres  or  capitals,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  from  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  and  from 
tlieir  unmanao^eable  Indians ;  this  chati^e  has  been  the  cause  of  many  blunders 
by  Lower  California  writers  in  the  public  journals  since  1846. 

The  mission  establishments  of  the  peninanla  were  all  secularized,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Alta  California,  by  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
of  1S33.  Fi'om  frequent  revolations  iuthepemnsala  and  the  central  Government,, 
from  the  poverty  and  scarce  populations  and  its  bemg  before  1848  oat  of  the 
route  of  general  commerce,  and  from  the  ertire  extinction  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
Indians  before  1826,  the  priests  either  died  or  gradually  retired  from  the  coun- 
try, and  were  seldom  replaced  ;  so  that  at  the  Amenctin occupation  in  1847—43 
not  more  than  three  were  left  in  the  iountrj,one  ot  whoin.  Father  Ignacio 
Ramirez  Arrellanes,  was  superior  of  the  missions,  and  in  October,  1848,  was  a 
refugee,  and  lett  with  the  Americans  for  Monterey,  where  he  served  as  curate 
of  that  town  till  1 S54,  when  he  left  for  Mexico ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Monterey  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  the  other  being  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Willey,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  now  of  Oakland. 

The  missions  of  the  CaUfornias  to  cany  out  the  idea  of  Kiuo,  were  attemptr 
ed  to  be  connected  and  aided  from  Mexico,  by  the  establishment,  between 
1767  and  1781,  of  the  two  Franciscan  missions,  called  Concepcion  and  San 
I'edroPablo,  nine  miles  apart,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  near  the 
pi-eseiit  loTt  Yuma,  detailed  more  at  large  in  an  ensuing  chapter,  but  these 
were  destroyed  by  the  Yumas  in  1782.  The  Jesuits  also  established  a  mission 
outpost,  about  1700,  called  San  Dionisio,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gila, 
not  tar  from  its  junction,  and  also  another  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Gila, 
several  leiwjues  farther  cast,  called  San  Patio.  The  recent  writers  on  the  sites 
of  these  missions  greatly  confuse  one  with  another,  and  mix  the  ancient  accounts 
up  terribly. 

Id  1704  there  were  17  missions  in  existence,  under  the  Dominicans,  that 
of  Santa  Catalina,  in  1797,  being  the  last  one  founded,  and  after  the  most 
recent  accounts  hid  appeared.  When  the  author  of  the  1794  book  left  the 
peninsula,  in  1787,  there  were  serving  in  these  17  missions  24  Dominican 
priests,  and  of  Indian  converts  1,099  famiUes,  including  3,015  people  of  all 
sexes  and  ages,  and  only  six  soldiers;  this  does  not  embaace  the  white  and 
mixed  races  of  the  towns  of  La  Paz,  Loreto,  and  San  Jos6  dc!  Oabo. 
In  the  14  missions  left  by  tlie  Jesuits,  there  were,  then,  in  1767,  the  number 
of  7,495  Indians  of  all  agei  and  sexes.  In  1840-'43,  when  Duilot  de  Mofras 
was  travelling  in  Cahfocnia,  he  states  that  there  were  3,786  inhabitants  in  all 
the  mission  capitals,  and  including  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  San  Jos^  del  Cabo 
towns ;  two-thirds  of  these,  however,  were  Mexicans  and  Lower  Californians, 
of  white  and  mixed  blood.  In  the  seven  Dominican  missions,  between  San 
Diego  and  Rosario,  at  that  time,  there  were  about  1,300  people,,  and  some 
Lower  Califarnian  informants  saj'  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  these  were 
Indians,  the  rest  being  mestizoes,  not  mission  converts.      Before  1825,  as  we 
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have  been  informed,  every  one  of  the  Jesuit  converts  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  their  old  missions  by  death,  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  the  wastings  of 
disease  from  syphilis,  araaJl-pox,  measles,  ete. :  that  is,  7,495  aboriglGes  had 
entirely  disappeared  fham  off  the  earth  in  58  years.  Venegas  does  not  state 
what  was  the  number  of  eonvents  in  1745,  the  last  accounts  and  dates  in  his 
history  of  1757,  At  the  date  of  1867,  accepting  the  stateracBts  of  cor- 
respondents from  the  peninsula  in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  there  do 
not  remain  500  Indians  in  the  Dominican  or  northern  ex-missions  above  Vis- 
caino  Bay,  and  none  at  all  between  the  Viscaino  Bay  parallels  and  Cape  San 
Lucas — the  other  Indian  tribes,  unconverted,  loosely  estimated  at  present  at 
about  2,000  souls,  heing  those  found  below  the  American  frontier  fine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila,  embraced  in  the  country  in  the  lower  valley,  to  the  west  of 
the  Colorado,  and  so  following  down  on  the  gulf  shoi'ea  until  even  to  the  Canal 
de  Ballenas,  and  port  of  Los  Anjjeles.  The  most  of  these  are  the  w  1!  kno  vn 
Cocopas,  and  their  affiliating  tribes,  and  mixed  with  lum  D  I  ts  ot  the 
Yuma  extended  from  Santa  Cataiina,  all  the  way  fro  n  S  n  V  It  L  T  - 
sario,  and  dialects  of  this  language  extended  up  the         t  a     f  S  n  L    s 

Key,  north  of  San  Diego. 

TRAVELLING   DI8TAHCBS,    BY    THE    OLD     SPANISH    MISSION     ROAD,    TBOM    CAPE    SAN 
LUCAS    TO    SAN    riBGO, 

The  distance,  as  travelled  on  mules,  from  the  Cape  to  San  Diego,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  map,  day  by  day,  in  English  miles,  as  follows,  from  mis- 
sion to  mission,  which  takes  up  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  These 
figures  are  only  approximates  ; 

I,  From  San  JosS  del  Cabo  to  Todos  Santos  mission  to  the  northwest  on 
the  Pacific,  70  miles ;  from  San  Jos6  to  Eeal  de  San  Antonio,  near  the  gulf,  40 
miles ;  fi'om  San  Antonio  Beal  (or  mining  village),  to  the  town  of  La  Paz,  on  the 
bay  of  La  Paz,  20  miles. 

3.  From  La  Paz  to  Dolores  del  Sur,  90  miles. 

3.  From  Dolores  del  Sur  to  San  Luis  Gonz^a,  45  mites. 

4.  From  Dolores  to  Loreto,  90  miles,  by  the  long  gulf  road. 

5.  From  Loreto  to  San  Jos^  Comondu,  going  west,  40  miles. 

6.  From  San  Jose  Comondu  to  San  Francisco  Xarier,  going  to  the  south, 
30  miies. 

7.  From  San  Jos^  Comondu  to  Purisima,  40  miles. 

8.  From  Loretto  to   Moleje,  by  the  turns  of  the  gulf  coast  road,  90  miles. 

9.  From  Purisima  to  San  Ignacio  Kada  Karaan  {or  country  of  sedge 
brooks),  110  miles,  and  which  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Pacific  ;  San  Ignacio 
is  about  110  miles,  by  the  road  northwest  of  Moleje, 

10.  From  San  Ignacio  to  mission  Santa  Gertrudis,  going  northeast,  it  is  40 
miles. 

II.  From  Santa  Gertrudis  to  San  Francisco  Boija  mission,  going  north,  it 
is  70  miles. 

12.  From  San  Francisco  Boija  (or  Boreas),  to  Santa  Maria  mission,  going 
north,  it  is  75  miles ;  here  the  mountains  are  very  high  and  rugged. 

13.  From  Santa  Maria  to  San  Fernando  Villieatti  mission,  in  the  mountains, 
it  is  56  miles. 

14.  From  San  Fernando,  in  the  mountains,  going  north  by  west,  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Rosario,  near  the  ocean,  is  50  miles. 

15.  From  Kosario  along  the  sea-coast  to  Santo  Domingo  mission,  it  is  60 
miles. 

16.  From  Santo  Domingo  to  San  Vicente  mission,  by  the  oast,  it  is  50 
miles.  Both  these  missions  are  in  the  vicinities  of  Virgin  and  San  Quintin 
Bays. 
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17.  From  San  Vicente  to  San  Pedro  Martyr,  going  nortlieast  into  the 
mountains,  it  is  about  40  miles. 

18.  From  San  Vicente,  along  the  eoast  of  Santo  Toraas,  it  is  30  miles; 
Santo  Tomas  is  near  Todos  Santos  Bay. 

19.  From  Santo  Tomas,  to  the  last  mission,  San  Miguel,  along  the  coast,  it  is 
about  50  miles,  which  brings  the  traveller  to  within  about  40  miles  of  San 
Diego  Bay. 

20.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  Santa  Catalina,  going  to  the  east  via  San  Pedro 
Martyr,  it  is  about  70  miles ;  Santa  Catalina  being  only  some  80  miles  from 
the  Colorado  River,  at  the  head  of  the  gul£ 

From  Rosario  to  San  Diego,  since  1840,  private  ranches  for  cattle  and 
sheep  have  been  established  at  distances  varying  from  5  to  20  miles  apart. 
This  part  of  the  coast  has  become  much  better  known  than  formerly  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  E.  K  Porter  (who  resided  there  severaJ  years,  between  1S58  and 
1863),  which  were  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Balletm.  The  distances  we 
use  are  only  approximate,  and  calculated  from  travellers'  reports,  and  from  tbe 
maps  of  1845  to  1864;  if  not  exact,  they  will  answer  very  well  to  travel  from 
mission  to  mission,  and  not  greatly  lead  the  voyager  astray. 

CHAFIER    X. 

TUB    PAST    AND    PRESENT    POPULATION    OF    OLD    CALIJOHNIA. 

TjA  Perouse,  when  at  Monterey,  in  l786,  was  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  two  Califomias  that  there  wei'e  then,  in  the  15  mission  districts  of  the 
peninsula,  4,000  Indians,  and  54  Presidio  soldiers.  In  Humboldt's  "  New  Spain  " 
ho  states  that,  in  1802,  there  were  not  more  5,000  Indians  and  others,  and 
that  the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  north  numbered  about  4,000  more,  or  9,000 
in  alL  From  the  best  public  authorities,  Alexander  Forbes  says  there  were  in 
1837  not  over  15,000  inhabitants  of  all  kinds.  Loretto  contained  300  souls, 
while  La  Paz  with  the  Real  de  San  Antonio  contained  2,000  souls.  In  1848 
the  village  of  San  Job6  del  Cabo  contained  some  200  people.  In  1842  the 
Mexican  Congress  admitted  two  delegates  from  the  two  Califomias  on  a  basis 
of  33,439  population,  12,000  of  which  were  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  American  occnpation  of  1847-'48,  it  was  also 
admitted  as  numbering  about  12,000  souls.  The  seven  Dominican  missions  of 
the  north  sea  coast  arc  said  to  have  contained  5,000  Indians  in  those  estab- 
lishments in  tbe  year  1800. 

AVhen  tlie  American  occupation  ended,  their  vessels  took  away  some  500 
political  refugees,  who  arrived  in  the  ditferent  vessels-of-war  at  Monterey,  in 
October,  1848,  from  the  peninsular  ports  below  Loreto,  After  these  left,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1848,  commenced  a  voluntary  emigration  from  the  peninsula  to 
dig  gold  in  the  new  plaeeres  of  Alta  California,  which  was  estimated  to  take 
otf  some  1,200  of  the  best  classes  of  the  population,  about  one-half  of  whom 
found  their  way  back  before  1855.  It  ia  estimated,  in  1887,  that  there  are 
about  26,000  people  in  the  country  from  San  Diego  to  San  LuciB,  about  1,000 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  as  miners,  whalemen,  traders,  etc.,  including  French, 
English,  German,  and  American,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Americans  ;  the  most 
of  them  arrived  since  1855.  No  accurate  account  of  tbe  population  has  ever 
been  published  or  even  ascertained  since  its  foundation ;  tbe  old  Spanish  notices 
up  to  1802  being  merely  confined  to  the  mission  colonics,  or  settlements. 

THE    INDIAN    TBIBE8    AND    LANBUAGEa    OF    THE    PENINSDLA 

All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  peninsula  seem  to  bo  affiliated  with  the  Yumas 
of  the  Colorado,  and  with  the  Coras  below  La  Paz.     If  their  languages  are 
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truly  distinct,  then  it  would  appear,  from  tlie  testimony  of  different  missionary 
writers  indicated  in  this  summary,  that  they  have  mixed  and  remixed  one  with 
the  other ;  the  Cochiemies,  ahovc  Loreto,  throughout  the  north,  speak  more  or 
leas  different  dialects  of  the  Ynma — the  iarther  north,  the  more  perfect  the 
Yuma.  Tlie  Jesuit  writers  declare  that  different  tribes  pronounce  so  differently 
the  same  idiom,  as  to  appear  to  a  stranger  as  distinct  languages.  AU  the  Indians 
of  the  missions  above  Santa  Gertrudis  are  undoubtedly  Yuma  in  their  family 
relations.  The  entire  numbers  of  them  could  never  have  exceeded  35,000  be- 
fore civilization  was  commenced,  say  in  I700,  from  the  cape  to  the  Colorado,  as 
s  shown  from  the  small  numbers  gathered  into  the  different  missions  from  lime 
to  time,  and  in  no  case  do  they  differ  in  intellect,  habits,  customs,  dress,  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  hunting,  traditions,  or  appearances  from  the  well-known  Dig- 
ger Indixms  of  Alta  California,  and  nndoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  race  or 
family.  Goinj  from  the  north,  we  may  locate  them  as  follows:  on  the  Colora- 
do bottoms  were  the  Cocopahs,  the  sonthem  gulf  tribes  of  which  Consag  0^46) 
calls  Bagiopas,  Hebonumas,  Quigyumas,  Caculntes,  and  the  Aluhedumas.  Those 
of  Santa  Catalina,  San  Pedro  Martyr,  and  San  Mignel,  and  Santo  Tomas,  such 
as  the  Gueymnras,  and  Qimiels,  were  nearly  pure  inmas,  as  were  those  of  our 
San  Diego.  From  Santo  Tomas  to  San  Vicente,  they  were  termed  leas ;  from 
this  last,  including  San  Domingo,  Kosario,  and  San  Fernando,  the  TJehitas 
roamed,  mixed  with  their  affil6es,  known  to  the  missionaries  as  the  Vintacottaa 
and  Vilicatas.  Between  San  Fernando  and  Moleje  were  the  Limonies,  divided 
{going  from  the  north),  into  the  Cagnaguets,  Adaes,  and  Kadakamans.  From 
Iflolqe  to  Loreto  were  the  purer  Cochiemies,  or  Guaicuris,  or  Vicuras,  whom 
the  Jesuits  assert  were  of  the  same  language  as  the  Limonies.  PVom  Loretto 
to  the  parellela  of  M^dalena  Bay  were  the  Monquies  and  Edues,  and  from  these 
last  to  the  cape,  Pericues  and  Coras.  The  first  who  reduced  the  langus^e  to 
writing,  in  catechism,  etc.,  was  Father  Copart,  who  was  with  Kino,  in  1697,  at 
the  time  of  Admiral  Otondo's  expedition.  The  most  copious  writer  was  Father 
Begert  {of  1J67),  on  the  Cochiemies  or  Waicura,  which  was  only  a  me.igre 
grammatical  analysis  and  religious  explanations  of  the  language,  contained  in 
three  or  four  pages,  as  detailed  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  1864,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rau,  of  New  York.  No  systematic  grammar  or  dictionary  of  the 
peninsular  languages  is  known  in  philological  history.  Francisco  Pimentel, 
the  famous  Indian  philologist  of  Mexico,  compared,  in  1863,  aCora  vocabulary 
of  the  vicinities  of  Gape  San  Lucas,  with  one  of  the  Cora  tribes  of  the  Nayarites 
clans  of  Sinaloa  and  Jalisco,  but  they  show  no  analogy  or  likeness  whatsoever 
to  each  other,  nor  to  any  Mexican  dialect  or  language. 

INTO  MUKlCIPAtl- 

After  1V67  the  viceroy  placed  the  administration  of  the  government  under 
the  comandante  of  the  Presidio  troops,  the  capital  being  at  Loreto,  and  that 
officer  acquiring  the  name  of  governor.  In  1775  the  governor,  who  was  then 
Philip  de  Neve,  was  ordered  to  remove  his  residence  to  Monterey,  which  became 
tlie  capital  of  the  two  Califomias, 

Up  to  the  year  1831  Lower  California  remained  under  the  Viceregal  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  but  on  the  assumption  of  the  Independent  Government  under 
Iturbide,  with  Alta  California,  it  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  patriots. 
After  1830  it  was  constituted  into  a  separate  territory,  and  allowed  one  delegate 
to  the  National  Congress  of  Mexico,  the  territory  of  Alta  California  being  al- 
lowed the  same.  The  military  and  civil  officers  for  several  vears  after  1830 
seemed  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Monterey  chiefs;  but  they  gradually  di- 
vci^d  into  independent  action  from  the  immense  distances  intervening  and 
the  constant  revolutions  occurring.    Indeed,  after  1825  Lower  California  was 
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trouliled  very  little  by  the  Mexican  OJldalidad  bam  its  poverty  and  tlie  docility 
of  the  people.  The  succession  of  political  chiefs  is  not  set  forth  in  any  publica- 
tion. This  state  of  things  prevailed  down  to  the  declaration  of  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1846.  In  1847  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  under  Commodores  Shnbrick  and  Jones,  captured  the  ports  of  Guaymas, 
Mazathin,  and  of  La  Paz  and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo  of  the  peninsula,  the  flag  being 
raised  in  Lower  California  by  Lieutenant-Colotiel  Henry  8.  Burton,  of  the  army, 
and  Captain  T.  Bailey,  of  the  navy,  on  the  38th  July,  1847.  Several  compa- 
nies of  Stevenson's  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  were  stationed  in  difler- 
cnt  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  the  people  readily  submitted  to  the  new 
powers,  and  so  continued  until  the  American  evacuation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fall  of  1848,  when  all  warlike  material  was  removed  to  Monterey,  the  American 
fleet  bringing  several  hundred  refugees  who  had  compromised  themselves  with 
the  conquerors,  among  whom  were  Governor  Palacios  and  Padre  Ramirez. 

After  1849  a  number  of  the  American  volunteers  returned  to  Lower  Cali- 
foi'i'.ia,  and  since  1860  several  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  have  emigrated 
there.  Since  1850  the  country  has  been  in  a  continual  turmoil  of  petty  revolu- 
tions, and  governor  succeeded  governor,  or  revolutionary  chief,  every  twelve 
months,  of  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  even  a  list.  Under  the  Co- 
monfort  Govensraent  of  1857,  General  Jos6  Castro,  of  Monterey,  was  made  mili- 
tary commandant  of  the  northern  frontiers,  which  governed  the  northern  dis- 
tricts above  the  bay  of  Visoaino.  The  revolution  imposed  in  Mexico  between 
the  Republican  Government  of  Juarez  and  the  Imperial  assumption  of  govern- 
ment by  Maximilian  and  the  French  did  not  extend  to  the  peninsula,  nor  did 
the  invading  forces  attempt  any  changes  by  armed  operations  there  between 
1862  and  1867.  A  full  official  account  of  the  American  occupation  of  1847-'48 
may  be  found  in  the  documents  accompan3nng  the  messages  of  Presidents  Polk 
and  Taylor,  published  betweeu  1848  to  1850.  Since  1855  an  American  consul 
has  generally  resided  at  La  Paz,  but  none,  we  beUeve,  of  any  other  nation. 

Since  the  year  1863  a  regular  monthly  line  of  steamers  plies  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Mexican  coast  ports  as  iar  as  Sau  Bias,  touching  at  La  Paz 
and  San  Jos6  del  Cabo,  and  bringing  Lower  California  into  steam  connection 
from  British  Columbia  to  Acapuico  and  Panama,  and  soon  to  Chili,  which  is 
having  an  important  influence  on  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  affairs  of 
the  country.  In  February,  1867,  a  steamship  company  was  organized  in  San 
Fi'ancisco  to  connect  all  the  settied  gulf  ports  of  Ijower  California,  which  will 
greatly  stimulate  commerce,  mining,  and  emigration.  The  several  incorporated 
railroad  companies  to  run  through  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Colorado  valley  will  also  bave,  within  the  next  10  years,  important 
effects  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  pro- 
posed from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  which  will 
doubtless  be  accomplished  before  20  years  have  elapsed. 

The  changes  growing  out  of  the  new  constitution  of  Comonfort's  revolu- 
tion, 1866-58,  and  contmued  by  that  of  Juarez  up  to  1861,  caused  the  various 
portions  of  Old  California  to  be  politically  and  judicially  divided  into  seven 
municipalities  or  jurisdictions.  Going  I'rom  San  Diego  to  the  south,  these  are 
named  as  follows,  and  each  having  an  alcalde,  or  jnez  del  distrito,  as  judicial 

1.  Mnnicipalidad  of  Santo  Tomas,  from  the  frontier  to  a  short  distance  of 
the  mission  of  San  Vicente,  nnd  including  the  land  from  ocean  to  gulf;  capi- 
tal, Mission  Santo  Tomas. 

2.  Municipalidad  of  San  Antonio,  from  a  little  below  San  Vicente  over  to 
the  gulf  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  Bay ;  its  aouthem  parallel  crossing  Cedroa 
Island;  capital,  La  Rosario  Mission. 

3.  Mnnicipalidad  of  Moleje,  from  the  paralle!  -of  Cedros  Island  to  near  the 
mission  of  Purisima;  capitals,  San  Ignacio  and  Moleje  Missions. 
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4.  Muiiicipalidad  of  Comondu,  from  Purisima  parallel  to  the  northerQ  paral- 
lels of  the  bay  of  Magdaleiia ;  capital,  Mission  San  Jos4  Comondu. 

Ea«li  of  these  four  jurisdictions  is  at  such  an  inconvenient  distflnce  from 
another's  centres  as  to  be  from  100  to  160  miles  apart  by  the  line  of  the 

5.  Mnnicipalidad  of  Todos  Santos,  capital  at  Todos  Santos  Mission ;  and 

6.  Municipalidad  of  La  Paz,  capital,  town  of  La  Paz,  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally from  each  other,  but  are  bounded  north  and  south  iDy  similar  parallels. 

7.  The  last  municipalidad  is  that  of  San  Jose,  wbict  covers  the  remaining 
territory  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  with  its  capital  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos6  del  Cabo. 
These  divisions  were  first  inserted  on  De  Fleury's  map  of  1864, 

When  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  missions  from  the 
Franciscans,  in  1774,  all  the  country  below  the  bay  of  San  Diego  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  began  to  be  termed  politically  and  reli^ously,  in  official  documents,  as 
California  Antigua,  or  Vieja,  and  all  above  San  IHego  Bay  as  California  Nueva. 
About  that  time  also,  or  about  1 770,  the  viceroy  made  the  military  coman- 
dante  of  the  peninsula  a  lieutenanfKiolonel,  acting  as  political  chief,  with  head- 
quarters or  capital  at  L«reto  ;  but  in  1775  the  capital  of  the  two  Califomias 
was  removed  to  Monterey,  to  whom  the  officer  at  Loreto  reported  until  the 
year  1822,  on  the  final  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  This  system  was  not 
entirely  altered  till  several  years  afterward,  or  about,  the  last  of  Figueroa's  term, 
or  say  1835. 

After  1835  the  peninsular  chiefii  began  to  report  to  the  head-government  of 
Mexico,  and  dropped  official  reporting  to  the  Monterey  governor.  But  such 
was  the  mised-up  stat«  of  things  in  the  far-off  Californias  before  1846,  that  the 
greatest  confusion  exists  in  their  political  aflairs  and  archives.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can evacuation  of  1848,  the  country  has  been  placed  under  a  general  of  tlie 
Mexican  army,  as  political  .nnd  military  chie^  with  his  , capital  generally  at  La 
Paz;  sometimes  at  San  Antonio  Real,  or  other  places. 


The  most  reliable  instmmenial  and  astronomical  positions  in  the  peninsula 
have  been  taken  by  American  oflncers  in  Ives's  Colorado  expedition  of  1858, 
and  contained  in  his  celebrated  survey,  and  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and 
best  prepared  memorial  yet  given  on  any  district  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  other  positions  narrated  .below  are  from  Kndley  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  noted  in  onr  Summary,  and  one  locality  from  Welle^s 
Boundary  Monument  of  1850,  but  only  a  few  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
observatories  and  instruments  established  or  set  up  ott  the  solid  land.  For  in- 
stance, tbe  positions  of  Vancouver,  Belcher,  and  Kellett  are  often  stated,  or  to 
be  inferred,  as  taken  from  aboard  ship  at  anchor,  which,  of  course,  renders  ob- 
servations liable  to  greater  error.  The  latitttdea  and  lon^trades  of  the  Jesuit 
and  other  Spanish  observers  are  only  approximate,  and,  even  when  given  mathe- 
matically, were  by  the  old-faahioned  instruments  ante  1820,  and  are  consequently 
of  little  practical  use.  Commencing  at  the  Colorado,  we  shall  enumerate  going 
south  on  the  coasts  of  Lower  California  : 

N.  Lfttitude.  Lotifrliuda 

1.  Robinson's  Landing,  fcn  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  W'.  or  Greenwich. 

"  river,  is  in 31°  49' 21"    8         114'  51'  15"    0 

2.  The  initial  point  of  the  bonndiiry  between  Upper  and 

Lower  California  at  Ihe  monument  near  the  sea- 
shore, erected  bj  Weller'a  Commlsaion  of  Eound- 
ury  Survey  in  1850,  one  marine  league  south  of  the 
Bunlhemmoat  point  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  opposite 
tlic  Coronadoa  Island,  is  in 32°  31'  68"  46        117°  06'  U"  12 
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(as  atated  in  DaTidaon's"  Coast  Directory  of  the 
Uiuted  States  Pacific  Coast  of  1S68"  as  deter- 
mined by  coast  survey  abore  observalions  ) 
Angel  Ouardian  Islan  1  south  point  29   ( 

Cape  San  Gabnel  28   i 

Halqje  Tillage,  in  the  bay  of  same  name  20°  I 

Point  Concepdon  farther  south  29°  I 

Town  of  Loretto  26°  1 

Carmea  Island,  east  point  2t>°  1 

Cataliua,  or  Catalan  Island  aortb  point  20   4 

Ceralvo  lalml  north  end  24   i 

San  Joa4  del  Cabo  mission  (land  observation)  23   < 

Cape  San  Lucaa  (Betcher  1839  land  observation)        22°  t 
San  BernabS  Baj  or  Porto  Segaro  ur  Puebhto 
del  Cabo,  is  onl;  a  few  miles  just  inside  to  north 
east  of  Cape  San  Lucas. 
Going  from  San  LtKta  wp  the  Fadjic  Coast. 

Mesas,  or  Table-Lands,  of  Karvaez 23'  I 

Gulf  of  Magdalena,  at  Delgado  Point  (land  observa- 
tion)  38°  S 

Cape  Laiaro  (1,300  feet  high) 24°  4 

Furalloues  of  the  Alijos  Rocks,  some  140  miles  from 

the  continent  (Du  Petit  Thouars,  18SS) 24°  t 

Point  Abreojos 26°  J 

Aacencion  Island 2rO 

San   Bartolom6   or  Turtle  Bay  (Belcher,   land  ob- 
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20.  Cedro3  Island  (bay  inside  eastern  end,  Eellett,  1846, 

land  observation) 28°  < 

21.  San  BeniM  Islets,  west  end 28"  ; 

22.  Santa  Marina  Point,  or  Santa  Maria  (Kelleit) 28°  I 

23.  SanGeconirao  Island  (Eellett) 29° ' 

24.  Port  Sau  Qulntin  (west  point,  Belcher). 30° ; 

25.  Point  Zutiiga  (Vancouver,  1792,  ship  observation)...  30°  i 

26.  Cenizas  Island,  northwest  piunt  (Vancouver) 80°  ) 

27.  San  Martin  Island  (Kellett) 30°  i 

28.  Todos  Santos  Bay,  Ft.  Grujero  (Vancouver) 31°  4 

29.  Boundary  Monument,  opposite   Coronados    Islands, 

whieharesevenmilesoff  shore  (Davidson,  1858)..  82°  31'  BS"  46        117°  06'  11"  12 

Tlie  hydroaraphic  points  on  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  the  northern 
Imunrlarj  of  Wasnington  Territory  were  more  carefully  and  exactly  defined  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey  thnn  ever  before,  and  are  contained  in  David- 
son's "Directory"  before  mentioned. 

In  all  these  twenty-nine  positions  only  eleven  were  made  ore  land  from  fixed 
observatoiies,  while  the  others  are  from  shipboard  and  are  unreliable,  though 
sufficiently  and  approximately  correct  to  be  of  practical  u  '  ' 


PElflNSOLA KAJNS    WITHOUT 


Tlic  climate  of  the  country  between  the  boundary  and  Magdalena  Bay  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful,  salubrious,  and  equable  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and,  if 
settled,  would  be  among  the  most  accessible  and  acceptable  sanitariums  in  the 
world,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  raising  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  tonid  zone, 
and  all  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  as  well  as  all  the  vegetablea  and 
cereals  of  Alta  California ;  and  all  agree  that  they  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  raised  above  San  Diego.  On  the  gulf  shore,  udder  the  same  parallels,  it 
is  not  only  much  hotter,  but  is  isubject  in  the  sammer  and  fall  months  to  terrible 
hurricanes  and  water-spouta :  but  these  do  not  occur  every  year,  and  practised 
mariners  know  how  to  avoid  and  escape  from  them  to  the  ports  close  by  with 
little  difficulty.  In  the  winter  months,  after  the  first  rains  of  November  to  May, 
the  transparency  and  delightful  effects  of  the  cooled  atmosphere  are  said  to  be 
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so  esliilarating  as  to  be  unequalled  in  the  world :  tlie  moOTiUgbts  are  as  brillismt 
H3  those  of  Arabia  Fehx  and  Palestine,  and  good  eyes  can  read  print  with  ease 
(rom  the  tight  of  the  moon ;  the  earliest  notices  since  1539  to  1867  remai'k  these 

A  beautiful  phenomenon  is  experienced  in  the  peninsular  meteorologiea  which 
is  felt  on  land  and  on  sea,  particulariy  on  the  gulf  coasts,  and  we  believe  is  known 
in  no  other  country.  This  is  the  IbII  of  rains  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
when  the  skj  is  without  clouds  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  serene.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  by  various  eminent  savants,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  not  accounted  for.  But  may  it  not  be  the  showers  felling  from  those 
immense  water-spouts  or  cloud-bursts  of  which  frequent  examples  occur  in  the 
gulf  shores,  through  the  Colorado  country,  and  below  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, and  as  high  north  as  the  great  basin  of  Washoe  and  Utah,  of  which  five  or 
MS  recorded  examples  have  occurred  since  1861 9  May  not  these  showers,  taken 
up  by  the  whirlwinds  generated  by  the  cloud-bnrsts,  sweep  off  the  falling  waters 
far  from  their  centres,  and,  with  the  force  of  the  terrific  winds,  carry  the  rams  into 
perfectly  limpid  atmospheres,  where  they  deposit  their  drops  upon  the  earth ! 
This  question  may  be  propounded  to  scientific  meteorolc^ists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  country  is  not  sometimes  scourged  by 
disease;  on  the  contrary,  the  warmer  and  oldest  settled  parts  below  Magdalena 
are  often  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  nothing  like  to  other  tropical 
countries  or  even  those  of  the  Mexican  coasts.  The  sun  is  terribly  hot  in  these 
parts,  but  the  niv  pure  and  dry,  and  the  Lower  Californians  always  boast  of  the 
sahibrity  of  their  hotter  latitudes  now  settled  for  170  years,  and  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, past  and  present,  could  bo  reported  of  longevities  of  from  100  to  110 
years  of  age.  It  possesses  the  healthiest  tropical  latitudes  in,  the  world,  because 
the  winds  from  the  ocean  and  gulf  temper  effectually  the  ardor  of  the  summer 
SUDS ;  health  can  be  preserved  there  by  prudence  as  m  the  best  portions  of  Alta 
California.  All  the  mountain  districts  of  the  peninsula  possess  a  uniformly  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate,  preserving  this  quality  in  the  shade  even  in  July  and 
August. 

The  peninsula  is  a  very  steep,  rugged,  rocky  country  in  the  interior  and  on 
many  districts  of  the  coast ;  the  shores  in  most  parts  are  lined  with  heavy  sand- 
dunes,  and  the  Jesuit  writers  affirm  that  the  land,  both  on  thegulf  and  ocean  coasts, 
was  believed  to  be  sensiWy  elevating  before  1767.  Lieutenant  Ives,  in  1858,  as- 
sumes that  the  gulf  bottom  is  also  perceptibly  rising  for,  aay,  100  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado. 

Several  California  observers  suggest  that  the  Gulf  of  California  at  one  time 
extended  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  think  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  at  one  time  opened  not  far  from  the 
parallel  of  Guaymas  harbor;  that  is,  its  ancient  entrance  is  nearly  200  miles  south 
of  its  present  one,  and  that  it  run  up  to  the  north  by  prior  or  subsequent  changes 
and  rechanges  to  the  Great  Death  Valley,  north  of  the  Mohave,  near  where  are 
the  present  silver-mines  of  the  Pahnaragat  district  of  1867. 

ITS     CURIOP8    FOaaiLB    AND    VALUABLE    MJNEBALS. 

The  peninsula  is  said  even  to  exceed  the  State  of  California  in  the  extent  of 
its  fossil  remains  of  shells,  fish,  mammalian  animals,  and  even,  as  is  suggested,  fos- 
sil man.  There  are  immense  formations  of  fossil  remains  in  the  vicinities  of 
Magdalena  Bay,  Loreto,  and  Moleje,  noticed  by  the  Jesuit  writers  and  by  Belcher 
and  others. 

Argentiferous  galenas  are  very  common  above  Moleje,  and  pure  sulphur  oc- 
curs in  heavy  deposits  near  the  volcano  vicinities,  not  tar  from  the  same  old  mis- 
sion. Copper  ores  abound  in  several  iocalities  between  San  Diego  and  Kosario, 
and  two  mines  have  been  worked  there  ever  since  18B5,  and  copper  ores  are  also 
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said  by  the  Jesuit  writers  to  be  very  common  on  tbe  northern  gulf  coasts  and 
islands;  those  of  CeraWo,  San  JosS,  and  Espiritu  Islands  being  very  rieh  and 
now  well  loiown.  It  is  likely,  when  the  business  is  well  estabHshed,  tliat  the  cop- 
per deposits  of  the  peninsula  will  be  very  profitably  worked,  from  tbe  proximi- 
ties of  all  of  them  to  harbors  and  ports,  as  in  no  other  parts  of  the  world  are  they 
so  accessible  to  good  seaports.  Quicksilver  ores  are  also  said  to  be  found  near 
Santa  Cataiina  Mission  since  1858.  The  salinas  of  the  ocean  coastR  from  San 
Quintin  to  M^dalena  are  very  numerous  and  plentiful,  and  the  salt  is  easily 
gathered.  The  salt-mines  of  Carmen  Island  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
supply  the  whole  world,  and  lai^e  quantities  of  salt  have  been  sent  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  last  ten  years,  as  it  is  very  dry,  pure,  and  of  the  primest  quality,  and 
is  taken  out  only  a  short  distance  from  abip-ancborage.  Betbre  IVSO  the  Jesuits 
cffered  to  the  viceroy  to  entirely  support  the  California  missions,  if  this  deposit 
were  a;raiitedto  them  by  the  King  of  Spain,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  For  tbe 
last  few  years  the  Mexican  Government  has  raised  considerable  revenues  from 
larmmg  out  this  salt-mine.  All  these  salinas  will  add  greatly  to  the  resources 
ot  tbe  country  for  the  redaction  of  mineral  ores  and  salting  the  product  of  the 
tcemmE;  fisheries  of  the  coasts, 

Murblc  of  excellent  quality  is  found  near  La  Paz  and  Loreto,  and  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum  in  large  slabs,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  for  window-lights. 
Immense  beds  of  gigantic  fossil  oysters  are  found  in  many  of  the  old  settled  dis- 
tricts, some  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length  and  weigh  30  lbs.,  and  have  long 
been  used  for  making  bricklayers'  lime.  Between  1861  and  1864,  some  twenty 
mining  companies  were  incorporated  in  San  Francisco  to  work  tbe  silver^copper 
mineral  deposits  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  those  called  El  Triunfo  and  San 
Antonio  Real,  below  La  Paz,  and  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  and 
successful  progress  made  in  three  or  foar  of  them.  The  silver-mines  near  San 
Antonio  were  worked  since  1748,  and  much  metal  obtained  from  them  by  very 
simple  processes,  amounting  to  something  under  a  million  of  dollars.  Deposits 
of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  t«qiiisqnite,  exist  in  several  parts,  and  are  in  com- 
mon use      All  kinds  of  building-stone  are  very  accessible  and  abundant. 

One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  about  1V65,  found,  near  a  locality  of  San  Ig- 
na  o  Miss  n  cilled  San  Joaquin,  the  remains  of  a  fossil  animal,  whose  bones 
c  Tctly  I  onlled  those  of  a  human  being:  tbe  dimensions  of  the  skull,  verte- 
b  al  a  1  le  bones  represented  the  remnants  of  a  man  over  eleven  feet  higb. 
Si  nilar  r  mains  have  been  found  in  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  Counties  in  Cali- 
f  m  a  btate  s    ce  1860,  which  highly  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  world. 

It  w  uld  aeem  fi-om  all  accounts,  that  the  country  offers  one  of  the  most  in- 
t  ft  I  Is  fl  1  world  for  the  investigations  of  the  mineralogist,  geologist, 
dto     I  lo     t 

CHAPTER   XI. 

MINERAL    WATERS HOT     SPEINBS THE     CUKIOUS     VEBMILION-COLORED    CAUSTIC 

Mineral  springs  of  highly  medicinal  qualities,  both  warm  and  cold,  are  found 
in  nearly  every  dbtrict  of  the  country.  Several  boiling-hot  springs  are  known 
on  the  gulf  shores  above  San  Felipe  Jesus  harbor. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  mineralized  watei-s  is  found  in  numerous 
pools  near  the  raouth  of  tho  Colorado,  on  the  peninsular  shores.  It  is  in  color 
vermilion-red,  and  of  such  a  caustic  quality  as  to  rot  the  clothes  of  those  who  are 
incautious  in  meddling  with  it,  and  itprodnces  quickly  roost  irritable  blisters  on 
tbe  skin,  and  oven  boils  and  swellings,  as  in  the  attacks  of  scurvy.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  large  proportions  probably  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine,  aa  silver  ores  of  these  powerful  metalloids  are  often  found. 
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in  the  Sonora,  Washoe,  and  Arizona  mines,  ftad  it  is  well  known  that  bromine 
and  iodine  exist  in  unusually  large  proportions  in  the  marine  waters  of  the  north- 
ern coast  and  of  the  Santa  Bdrhara  Channel.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
France  that  an  analysis  of  the  njipcr  waters  of  the  Ked  Sea  yielded  bromine  in 
such  lai^c  qnantitioa  as  to  be  easily  obtained,  when  there  ia  any  great  demand 
for  the  consmnption  of  that  powerful  substance.  In  Padre  Ujjarte's  expedition 
up  to  the  Colorado  entrances  in  1 J28,  and  in  that  of  Padre  Consag's  in  1746, 
these  eaustic  waters  occasioned  dangerous  ulcers,  blisters,  and  other  sickness  of 
their  boats'  crews,  and  greatly  retarded  the  success  of  their  explorations.  All 
travellers  and  navigators  should  bear  in  mind  the  dangerous  properties  of  these 
waters;  they  are  well  known  by  the  American  navigators  to  the  Colorado  and 
those  i«ho  reside  on  the  river  below  Fort  Yuma,  and  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  some  seasons  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  ship  clear  of  this  water. 

SOME    OP    THE    STRATTGE    BEASTS 


The  waters  of  Lower  California  abound  with  some  of  the  grandest  and  largest 
of  marine  vertebrata  and  mammalia.  There  are  some  ten  species  of  whales,  or  the 
eetaeea,  araon^  which  is  the  sperm  whale,  whieh,  forty  years  ago,  were  numer- 
ous between  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  made  the  for- 
tunes of  hundreds  of  ships.  There  is  a  small  species  of  cetacea  found  between 
MoJeje  and  the  head  of  the  gulf,  which  is  said  to  yield  a  very  superior  quality 
of  oil,  that  dries  so  quiek  as  to  be  used  in  painting,  and  is  equal  to  linseed-oil.  The 
California  whale,  right  whale,  hump-banks,  and  several  other  varieties,  are  found 
mostly  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  since  1854  regular  settlements  of  whalemen  are 
made  among  the  bays,  islands,  and  harbors  between  Magdalena  and  San  Diego 
(the  centre  of  which  is  Magdalena  Bay),  who  capture  the  eetaeea  from  shore, 
where  the  blubber  is  "  tried  out,"  and  the  whalebone  cleansed  and  prepared  for 
market.  When  sufficient  material  is  accumulated,  it  is  either  sold  to  shore  mer- 
chants or  to  visiting  whale-ships,  or  it  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco,  which 
is  the  centre  of  all  their  operations,  and  from  whence  they  receive  their  outfits 
and  make  their  ultimate  returns.  In  some  years  there  are  reported  to  have  been 
not  less  than  thirty  different  whaling  and  sealing  camps  below  San  IHego,  aggre- 
gating some  2,000  men  ;  and  as  seals  and  the  affiliative  faralHea  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  cargoes  are  often  prepared  with  great  rapidity.  Some  five  or  sIk  of 
these  camps  have  become  permanent  establishments  of  ten  years'  standing,  and 
many  of  the  whalemen  have  married  in  the  country  and  settled  ashore  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  camps,  particularly  in  Magdalena  Bay,  All  this  business,  with  a 
stable  and  intelligent  government,  is  capable  of  most  profitiible  and  even  indefi- 
nite extension,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
especially  as  the  whole  ocean  coast  is  full  of  ports  and  bays,  and  particularly  salu- 
brious, and  supplies  of  edible  fish,  turtle,  and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  easy  to 
take.  Great  numbers  of  these  "  'longshore  whalemen  "  are  Portuguese  mariners 
brought  np  in  the  American  trade,  and  ver^  steady,  quiet,  industrious  men.  The 
New  Bedford  journals  of  January,  1867,  give  the  following  data  on  the  status  of 
the  whale-fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  for  the  year  1866.  The  total  number  of 
wbale-ships  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  1866  was  311,  m.easuring  73,389 
tons'  capacity  ;  of  these,  381  belonged  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  most 
of  which  hailed  from  New  Bedford. 

In  1866  there  were  106  vessels  of  this  fleet  employed  in  the  North  Pacifle, 
who  made  a  catch  of65,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  1,950,000  gallons.  As  many  as 
two-thirds  of  these  vessels  fished  in  the  Arctic,  Kodiak,  andOkotsk  Seas,  above 
the  parallels  of  52°;  whUe  the  remaining,  or  say  25  vessels,  fished  on  the  Lower 
California  and  Mexico  west  coasts,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Galapagos.     This 
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includes  no  'longaiore  whaling  ventures  of  the  California  coasts,  having  their 
centres. in  San  Francisco.  The  amount  of  prodnots  in  money  value  of  the  'long- 
shore fisheries  between  San  Francisco  and  Cape  San  Lucas  may  be  estimated, 
including  the  catch  of  seal-oils,  at  some  $800,000  per  annum  since  1863,  and 
one-half  of  this  pertains  to  Lower  California.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  at 
a  proper  account  of  these  affairs,  ours  being  an  estimate  from  the  most  recent 
reports. 

One  of  the  curious  and  interesting  animals  of  the  gulf  waters  is  a  species  of 
duffonij,  called  by  the  Spaniards  multer  and  woman  of  the  sea,  and  which  almost 
answers  to  the  sailor-myths  of  the  mermaid.  It  is  foimd  all  the  way  from  near 
San  Bias  up  to  the  islands  of  the  Sal  Si  Puedes,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Gri- 
jalva,  one  of  Cortez's  California  eaptains  in  1533,  and  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned as  seen  and  even  caught  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Fivam  the  descrip- 
tions given,  it  appears  never  to  exceed  ten  pounds  in  weight,  eyes  large  and  soft 
in  expression,  a  grayish  duH-whitc  color  for  the  upper  body,  breasts  similar  to 
those  of  a  man  or  woman,  head  similar  to  a  dog  or  sea  otter,  skin  smooth  and 
without  scales  or  hair  above  the  navel,  and  having  the  lower  parts,  or  one-half  of 
tlie  body,  like  such  a  fish  as  the  salmon,  and  covered  with  scales  down  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  is  of  half-moon  figure.  The  dimensions  of  this  curious  animal 
appear  never  to  have  exceeded  three  feet,  at  least  of  such  as  have  been  described 
as  handled  or  closely  observed,  and  they  are  so  shy  as  rarely  to  have  been 
taken. 

The  three  great  beasts  of  the  California  seas  are  immense  and  ferocious 
sharks,  or  tiburones,  thirty  feet  long,  the  terrible  manta  raya,  devil-fish,  or 
great  ray,  and  the  great  octopods,  or  eight-armed  eart-wheel-shaped  squids,  ho 
famous  in  marine  traditions.  Some  of  the  sharks  of  the  upper  gulf  waters  are 
said  to  be  as  lai^e  as  middling-sized  California  whales,  and  to  weigh  over  1 ,000 
lbs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  certain  parts,  and  they  are  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  peart-divers,  boatmen,  and  fishermen,  both  on  the  ocean  coasts  be- 
low Cedros  Island  and  among  the  islands  of  the  gulf.  Great  numbers  of  the 
different  species  of  sharks  abound  in  every  bay  and  harbor,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  manufacture  of  shark-oil  could  be  most  profitably  carried  on. 

The  manta  raya  is  an  immense  brute,  of  great  strength,  cunning,  and 
ferocity,  and  is  more  the  terror  of  the  pearl-divers  than  any  other  creature  of 
the  sea.  It  measures  from  nose  to  tail  as  much  as  20  feet  at  maturity,  nearly 
five-eighths  of  which  consist  of  an  immensely  long  and  spinous  covered  tail ; 
the  animal  has  been  found  to  weigh  1,000  lbs,,  and  to  require  60  men  to  lift  it 
by  tackles  and  blocks  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war.  The  superior  forward 
parts  consist  of  immense  thick  blanket-like  flaps,  13  feet  across,  and  the  nose  is 
said  to  be  armed  with  a  beak  or  homy  mandible.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  provided  with  hard  knots  and  spines,  and  the  hide  is  very  rough,  and 
thicker  than  that  of  a  bull.  The  meat  of  this  "  beast  of  the  sea  "  is  said  to  be 
particularly  good  eating,  and  very  white  and  juicy,  and  is  much  more  compact 
than  that  of  ordinary  fish.  The  habit  of  the  animal  is  to  hover  at  the  surface 
over  the  pearl-divers,  obstructing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  moving  as  the  diver 
moves,  and,  when  he  is  obliged  to  come  up  for  breath,  hugging  him  in  its  im- 
mense flaps  until  he  is  snfibcated,  when  the  brute,  with  hisformidable  teeth  and 
jaws,  devours  him  with  a  gluttonous  voracity,  Thev  are  also  fonnd  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  Mexican  rivers,  between  Tehuantepec  fiay  and  Mazatlan,  where  in 
some  places  they  are  very  numerous,  and  dangerous  to  the  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men, frequently  attacking  boats  with  their  beak  and  flaps,  and  sometimes  up- 
setting them.     Many  fishermen  and  pearl-divers  have  been  killed  by  them. 

The  eight^armed  octapod,  or  great  squid,  shaped  like  some  gigantic  spider, 
inhabits  the  rocky  holes  and  cavities  of  the  sea-shore,  particularly  where,  shel- 
tered by  headlands  and  islets,  the  force  of  the  surfs  and  swells  is  broken,  and 
among  the  searwecds,  and  they  can  quietly  watch  for  their  prey.     At  all  ages 
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tbia  beast  is  dangerous,  Imt  at  maturity  it  attains  an  immense  size,  and  is 
tlie  fountMn-head  of  wiialemen's  fish-yams,  and  said  to  come  up  to  the  size 
of  a  74-gun  frigate,  and  can  attack  and  throttle  a  sperm-whale.  Its  arms 
tneasnre  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length,  tapering  from  three  inches  in  diameter  to 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  On  the  lower  parts  it  is  famished  with  flat 
disks  or  suckers,  as  round  as  a  dollar,  every  two  or  three  inches  apart;  the 
hody  is  a  spherical,  pulpous,  flat  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  bill  or 
beak,  shaped  exactly  like  that  of  a  vulture  or  a  parrot.  With  these  arms  they 
seize,  smother,  and  envelop  their  prey,  and  at  leisure  devour  it  with  their 
sharp  and  fonnidable  bills.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  an  eel's,  and 
of  a  dark  load-color,  and  its  greedy,  round,  red  eyes  express  the  ferocity  of  a  de- 
mon, and  is  altogether  an  ugly,  dangerous  customer  to  get  within  a  man's  distance. 

Sword-fish  of  immense  sizes  are  also  found  in  the  peninsular  waters,  which 
have  been  known  to  attack  vessels  and  leave  their  shafts  in  its  timbers.  Another 
singular  fish  is  the  boeps,  ochione,  or  bull's  eye,  which  has  only  one  large  eye, 
set  in  the  centre  of  tae  upper  part  of  its  body,  of  the  size  of  a  bullock's, 
and  seems  to  be  a  species  of  sun-fish,  from  the  descriptions  given  of  it.  It  is 
described  by  Clavijero  as  some  two  pounds  in  weight,  entirely  flat  on  the  under 
parts,  and  elevated  above,  with  a  single  eye  set  in  the  middle  of  theupper  parts, 
and  even  when  dead  making  an  ugly,  repulsive  appearance.  Tlie  boton  is  a 
curious  fish,  not  well  described,  and  tbe  liver  of  which  is  said  to  cont^n  a  viru- 
lent poison. 

Nearly  every  species  and  variety  of  edible  fish  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Atlantic 
North  America,  or  Chili,  we  found  in  Lower  California  in  greater  abundance 
than  elsewhere,  and  which  have  been  before  touched  on  in  this  summary.  Their 
numbers  are  not  only  incredible,  but  many  of  them  are  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  colors.  The  missionary  and  discover)-  writers  bear  invariable 
testimony  to  this  feature  of  the  animal  lite  of  California. 


THE  SHELL-FISHERIES AUtONES  AKD  PEARLS COBALINES THE    EDIBLE    OTSTBE. 

Tht^smMjai  Haliotis,  univalves,  represented  by  the  anion  (improperly  termed 
abalone),  or  ear-shaped  shells  of  Monterey  port,  number,  as  is  said,  over  18 
different  species  or  lands  on  the  coasts  of  tower  California.  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  islands,  and  in  and  out  of  the  bays  and  ports  where  rocky 
and  not  sandy  formations  abound.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  northern  aulon- 
fisheries  above  Santa  Barbara  depleting  year  by  year,  the  Chinese  fishermen 
liave  gathered  large  quantities  of  this  excellent  sneU-fish,  below  Cedros  Island, 
which,  when  dried,  brings  from  $13  to  $30  a  quintal  in  the  Chinese  markets, 
and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  demand  for  it  is  lai^e  and  permanent. 
This  shell-fish  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  peninsular  waters  than  in  those  of 
Alta  California.  Of  later  years  a  traffic  has  opened  for  the  shipment  of  the 
shells  to  Europe  and  China,  which  are  preferred  by  many  manufacturers  for 
ornamental  purposes  to  those  of  the  pearl  oyster,  or  mother  of  pearl. 

The  pearl  oyster  is  also  said  to  exist  in  two  distinct  species,  and  a  third  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  among  the  8al  Si  Puedes  Islands. 
Pearl  oysters  are  not  found  everywhere  on  the  coast,  but  intercalate  at  intervals, 
■peefeTTing  well-sheltered  hays  or  harbors  where  fresh  water  empties;  but  this 
rule  is  not  invariable.  They  are  met  with,  for  over  1,000  miles  of  shore  line,  be- 
tween Magdalena  and  around  the  cape,  and  all  the  way  up  the  gulf  north  above 
Angel  Guardian  Island,  and  the  missionary  writers  state  that  after  hunie  anes 
they  arc  known  to  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  beaches  by  the  cart-load. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  extensive  beds  never  fished  or  even  discovered  in 
these  little-kuowu  seas,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  oyster  family,  and  there  is  every 
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likelihood  they  could  be  cultivated  and  increased  as  are  tlie  oysteries  of  Long 
Island  and  the  Potomac,  or  of  France  and  England. 

The  pearl-fisheries,  which  are  always  prosecuted  near  noon  and  in  cloudless 
weather,  are  still  pursued  in  the  peninsular  waters  every  year,  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  new  diving-apparatus  and  machinery,  getting  into  such  common  use 
in  San  Francisco  and  otner  lai^c  ports  for  Bubniarine  operations,  would  succeed 
admirably  in  facilitating  not  only  the  finding  and  working  of  them,  but  in  haul- 
ing larger  numbers  to  the  surface.  A  New  York  company  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  pearl  islands  of  the  bay  of  Panama,  with  a  diving-^paratus,  specially 
adapted  to  this  business,  which  is  stated,  in  January,  1867,  to  be  in  succesafiil 
working,  for  account  of  which  see  page  75.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  good  pearls  will  make  it  always  profitable  to  look  for  them,  and  a  num- 
ber one  size  and  lustre  is  worth  stillfrom  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  eveu  more,  for 
single  pearls.  Ordinary  pearls  are  always  abundant  every  year,  but  extraordi- 
nary sizes  and  colors  are  very  rare.  The  most  splendid  of  the  pearls  in  the 
Spanish  regalia  were  brought  from  the  gulf  of  California  before  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion, and  they  had  always  been  in  high  demand  in  Spain  since  the  days  of 
Corcez.  An  American  minister,  in  1863,  says  that  some  of  these  pearls  were  as 
large  as  pigeons'  eggs,  and  were  among  the  most  valuable  j 
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way  of  pearl-diving  by  men  from  open  boats  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  practised  in  CctIou,  Persia,  among  the  Malayan  Islands,  and 
on  the  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Venezuela  and  in  Panama  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
gulf  of  California.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  a  California  pearl-diving  com- 
pany was  instituted  in  London  in  1835,  during  the  great  mining  excitement  of 
those  times,  the  management  of  which  was  put  under  Lieutenant  Hardy,  who 
came  out  to  Lower  California  afterward  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  but  no  re- 
liable accounts  have  reached  us  of  how  miich  profit  resulted,  and  it  haa  generally 
been  considered  an  entire  fatinre.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  1803  a  Mexican 
priest  invented  a  diving-bell  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pearl  oysters,  which  he 
espeiimented  on  in  one  of  the  lakes  near  Mexico  City,  over  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  nothing  more  ever  came  of  it.  The  pearl  oyster  has  been  eagerly 
hunted  in  Lower  California  every  year  since  the  times  of  Cortcz,  and  tlie  early 
divers,  even  before  his  arrival,  found  them  much  easier  than  they  did  after  1760, 
and  the  Indians  possessed  great  numbers  of  them,  which  they  counted  as 
money,  and  hung  in  strings,  as  to  this  day  they  preserve  their  common  shell 
money  ;  the  early  traders  got  great  bargains  by  exchanging  trinkets  and  knives 
for  v^uable  gems.  After  heavy  storms  in  the  season  of  1740,  immense  banks 
of  pearl  oysters  were  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  completely  paved  many 
parts  of  the  ocean  coasts  below  and  above  Magd^ena  Bay.  The  Indians  of  the 
vicinities  of  the  Mission  of  San  Ignacio,  then  recently  civilized,  knowing  the  esti- 
mation in  which  these  wei-e  held  by  the  Spaniards,  brought  large  quantities  of 
pearls  from  this  sea-upheaval  to  the  mission,  and  sold  them  to  Manuel  Osio  and 
his  fellow-soldiers  for  trifling  values.  With  these  treasures  he  procured  his  dis- 
charge, and,  hastening  to  Sinaloa,  purchased  boats,  supplies,  and  men,  and  in 
1743  was  fortunate  enough  to  fish  up  not  loss  than  127  pounds'  weight  of  pearls, 
and  in  1744  the  large  amount  of  375  pounds,  all  of  which  made  Osio  the  richest 
man  in  Lower  California,  and  his  descendants  live  there  to  this  day.  This  lucky 
arinodor  de  perlas  afberward  commenced  the  first  silver-mine  near  the  Real 
de  San  Antonio,  but  he  ia  said  not  to  have  made  much  money  by  his  mining 
operations.  The  Jesuit  writers  say  after  1750  the  pearl-fishery  was  absolutely 
abandoned  in  the  peninsular  waters,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  other  Spanish  writers 
state  it  was  followed  profitably  at  periods  down  to  1812,  and  also  after  the  inde- 
pendence in  1823,  and  down  to  the  American  occupation  of  1847. 

Even  since  the  epoch  of  gold,  great  hauls  have  been  made,  and  only  in  1867 
it  was  stated  in  tlie  San  Francisco  journals,  a  lucky  ajTreoffor,  or  master  pearl-diver, 
had  taken,  with  his  boats'  crows,  some  three  bushels  of  pearls,  many  of  which 
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were  very  laige  and  valuable.  Antonio  de  Castillo,  a  Spanbh  settler,  of  the 
port  of  Chiumetla,  below  Hazatlan,  made  a  large  fortune  in  pearl-diring,  be- 
tween 1618  and  1635,  and  Captains  Itarbi  and  Ortega  about  that  time  engajred 
in  the  bnsineaa,  and  took  some  extra-fine  pearls  to  Mexieo  City,  one  of  which 
sold  for  $4,500,  greatly  stimulating  the  traffic.  The  seamen  of  Cavendish's  ship, 
in  1587,  of  Woodes  Rogers's,  in  l7ll,  and  of  Shelvoek's,  in  1720,  when  at  the 
cape,  in  exchange  for  common  trinkets,  procured  many  fine  pearls  from  the 
California  Indians,  some  of  which  afterward  became  (amoua  in  England,  and 
had  considerable  influence  in  stimulating  after  west-coast  adventures.  Cali- 
fornia pearls  of  good  quality  have  been  in  profitable  demand  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  for  the  last  300  years,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  that  the  business  will 
ever  "  dry  «p  "  than  of  our  gold-mines,  as  has  often  been  predicted  by  shallow- 
minded  men.  Above  the  Sal  Si  Puedes  Islands,  and  near  Isle  Tiburon,  in  the 
gulf,  is  said  to  abound  a  small  species  of  brilliant  white-shelled  peail  oyster,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  special  quality  of  pearls  they  yield.  The  species  of  white 
and  red  coral  so  esteemed  in  jewelry  has  been  also  found  in  the  peninsular 
waters  in  considerable  abundance  for  some  years.  Between  iTOOand  I7l0,  the 
king's  share  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  pearls  taken  in  California,  for  each  and  every 
vessel  employed  or  engaged,  amounted  annually  to  |12,000.  The  traders  were 
obliged  to  procure  a  license  from  the  governor  of  Sonora,  and  generally  started 
Irom  Guaymas.  These  vessels  measured  from  15  to  30  tons;  the  owners  are 
cnlled  armadores,  and  the  divers  busos,  and  the  barks,  each,  carried  from  30  to 
50  divers;  the  armador  advanced  ail  the  outfits  and  provisions,  and  carried 
supplies,  and  goods  to  exchange  with  his  men  for  pearls  :  a  venture  all  round. 
In  the  years  mentioned,  as  many  as  800  divers,  mostly  Yaqui  Indians,  have 
been  employed  in  the  season  from  July  to  October.  In  1835,  as  Forbes  states 
from  Hardy,  18  small  vessels  were  employed,  and,  when  fortunate,  obtained 
from  500  to  1,000  dollars' worth  of  pearls  each.  In  1831  four  small  barks,  with 
boats,  fitted  out  from  the  Sonora  ports,  carrying  200  divers.  One  vessel  got  40 
ounces  of  pearls,  worth  $6,500 ;  another,  21  ounces,  worth  |3,000 ;  another, 
15  ounces,  worth  $1,800;  and  the  fourth,  12  ounces,  worth  $2,000;  total, 
$13,300.  In  1855  the  value  of  $65,000  in  pearls  and  pearl-shells  was  obtained, 
and  in  1857  the  amount  of  $22,000  in  pearls,  and  |30,000  inEheUa. 


There  are  stated  to  be  guano  deposits  on  several  of  the  islets  and  rocks  of 
the  upper  gulf  sections,  where  myriads  of  sea-fowl  congregate ;  and,  as  rains  are 
infrequent  there,  the  quality  is,  doubtless,  profitable  to  work.  From  1855  to 
1857  i^roat  excitement  was  created  in  San  Francisco,  touching  the  deposits  on 
the  ocean  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  little  island  of  Elide,  so  called,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Captam  Kimberly,  of  Santa  Barbara,  from  an  American  vessel, 
which  first  took  a  cai^o,  was  the  centre  of  some  spicy  events  for  many  months. 
The  island  is  said  to  have  yielded  many  large  cai^oes  for  several  years,  gaining 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  a  few  long-headed  speculators;  but  at 
present,  we  believe,  it  is  exhausted.  Growing  out  of  this  discovery,  some  active 
California  traders  started  off  to  Mexico,  and  are  said  to  have  secured  a  monopoly 
of  all  guano  deposits  on  both  coasts  of  Lower  California,  the  result  of  wliich 
was  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  Mexican  Guano  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Elide  Jslandis  in  the  northern  part  of  Viscaino  Bay,  in  about  28°  60°, 
and  some  60  miles  northeast  of  Cedros  Island,  and  at  Katividad  and  Assump- 
tion Islands,  below  Cedros,  guano  is  also  said  to  be  found  as  well  as  on  several 
other  islets  and  points  farther  south. 
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The  indigenous  quadrupeds,  insects,  birds,  and  reptiles  of  Lower  California 
are  nearly  precisely  tliose  of  Arizona,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Alta  California, 
below  Point  Concopcion.  Tbe  quadrupeds  are  grizzly  and  cinnamon  bears,  ante- 
lopes, or  berendas,  big-horn  sheep,  sometimes  called  by  the  Mexicans  tajes  and 
cervatos,  the  mountain^oat,  deer,  wild-cats,  two  kinds  of  lions,  so  called,  very  de- 
structive to  horses,  ground-squirrels,  gophers,  skunks,  badgers,  raccoons,  coyotes, 
hares,  rabbits,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Among  the  insects  are  locusts,  or  chapules,  which 
are  very  destmctive  at  times,  several  species  of  bees  and  wa^ips,  tarantula  and 
.  other  spiders,  and  many  other  insects  peculiar  to  Sonora.  Among  the  birds 
are  two  species  of  vultures,  called  Burrowes  vulture,  and  the  California  condor, 
the  common  turkey  buzzard,  various  kinds  of  owls,  eagles,  and  hawks,  the  Cali- 
fornia quail,  blackbirds,  finches,  humming-birds,  larks,  ducks,  geese,  a  great 
variety  of  sea-birds,  and  numbej's  of  others  of  the  feathered  kingdom,  not  met 
with  in  the  southera  parts  of  the  State  of  California, 

The  Jesuit  fathers  mention  seeing,  on  several  occasions,  large  flocks  of  wild 
goats  on  the  gulf  shores  above  the  latitudes  of  the  Sal  Si  Pnedes  Islands,  and 
it  is  likely  identical  with  the  true  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  or  it  may  be  a  distinct 
species.  The  big-horn  sheep,  called  taje  by  the  Loreto  Indians,  was  formerly 
very  plentiful  in  the  mountiuns,  and  is  figured  in  Venegas's  volumes  ;  it  has  often 
been  met  with  by  mineral  hunters  since  184S. 

The  OS,  horse,  ass,  sheep,  goat,  domestic  fowl,  turkey,  hog,  dog,  and  cat 
wore  introduced  by  the  Jesuit  padres  before  1730,  but  they  never  increased  in 
such  proportions  as  they  did  in  Alta  California,  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  feeding  on  the  cactus  and  the  agave-plants, 
which  abound  in  prickles  ;  and  such  ia  the  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that  the 
tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  become  so  hardened  as  to  resist  and  break  down 
this  spinous  vegetable  fodder,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  tine,  long-hair  goats  of  Cashmere,  Armenia,  Angora,  and  Morocco,  would 
succeed  without  difficulty  in  Lower  California,  as  the  common  goat  is  extremely 
hardy  and  prolific  in  most  parts ;  the  northern  districts  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  fine-hmred  varieties,  as  the  temperature  is  warm,  pleasant,  and  equable. 
These  animals  not  only  furnish  abundant  and  easily-clipped  fleeces,  but  they 
supply  excellent  meat  ior  the  butcher,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  is  mncn. 
less  than  that  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  camel  could  be  also  introduced,  and 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  travelling. 

I5efore  1848  there  were  said  to  be  in  Lower  California  about  the  following 
numbers  of  domestic  stock  in  the  different  mission  districts,  those  below  the  San 
Diego  frontier  being  the  richest,  i.  e.,  between  Santo  Tomas  and  liosario: 
Cattle 50,000  head. 

Mules! .'...'..'.'.'.'.'. !..!..!!!,!  2^000    " 

Assca 2,000      " 

Goata 20,000       " 

The  ass  and  goat  thrive  better  than  other  introduced  animals.  Hogs 
and  domestic  poultry  are  always  plentiful  and  cheap.  These  figures  are 
more  approximates,  the  minion  fathers  of  the  peninsula  never  having  kept 
such  careful  statistics  of  their  animals,  products,  and  Indians,  as  did  those  of 
Upper  California,  so  there  is  no  other  rule  to  go  by  than  popular  report.  Lions, 
coyotes,  wild-cats,  wolves,  etc.,  are  much  more  destructive  to  domestic  animals 
in  the  peninsula  than  above  San  Diego.    The  great  drought  of  lS63-'64  made 
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great  havoc  among  the  flocks  ami  herds  of  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  i 
jured  the  prospects  of  the  northera  districts  on  the  ocean  particularly. 


All  kinds  and  varieties  of  the  cactus  or  prickly-pear  family,  amounting  to 
some  50  distinct  species,  abound  in  every  part  of  Baja  California,  and  yield  the 
most  delicious  and  healthy  quality  of  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
family  of  the  agaves  (mercals,  mogueys,  or  century  plants)  are  estremely  ftbun- 
dant  and  varied,  and  it  is  likely  in  the  future  will  make  an  important  article 
of  commerce  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  roots,  and  of  rope,  bf^ing, 
and  paper  fibre,  fi-om  the  leaves  or  pencas,  which  often  weigh  50  pounds.  It 
is  certain  that  the  fibre  of  the  agaves  could  bo  furnished  easily  and  in  the  greats 
est  abundance,  in  any  qnantities,  and  within  short  distances  of  ship-anchorage. 
For  rope  and  bagging  it  exceeds  every  fibre  we  have  seen  in  strength,  length 
of  fibre,  and  durability.  The  family  of  acacia-trees,  called  mesquitos,  aJgarro- 
bas,  and  locusts,  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Two  kinds  of  native 
palms,  bearing  edible  fruit,  are  very  abundant,  and  several  kinds  of  cone-bear- 
mg  trees,  as  pines,  cedars,  etc.  Oaks,  wild  plums,  cottonwoods,  sycamores, 
willows,  and  elder,  are  also  met  with  in  mountain  and  valley. 

The  missionaries,  after  1730,  introduced  the  Arabian  date-palm,  which  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  and  yields  abundantly,  and  also  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  the 
species  of  the  citrine  tamily,  ptne-apples,  bananas,  plantains,  and  the  most  of  the 
valuable  and  curious  fruits  produced  in  Mexico,  l>elow  the  level  of  3,000  feet, 
Tiiey  also  planted  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  almond,  peach,  quince,  and 
even  plums,  apples,  pears,  melons,  watermelons,  and  such  like,  in  more  elevated 
and  cooler  districts ;  the  vine,  fig,  olive,  currant-grape,  almond,  quince,  and 
peach,  are  much  more  luscious,  and  grow  much  quicker,  and  with  less  labor 
and  expense,  than  in  Alta  California,  and  in  many  special  localities  are  unsui^ 
passed  in  the  world  for  luxuriance,  sweetness,  and  flavor.  The  flg  and  grape 
are  much  sweeter  than  in  our  State,  and  the  grape  ripens  better  and  quicker, 
from  hotter  and  drier  sans,  and  makes  ranch  richer  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  and 
currants.  Before  1849  the  Lower  Califomians  sent  up  annually  to  Monterey 
lai^  quantities  of  dried  figs,  currants,  grapes,  dates,  and  peaches,  and  cheese 
also,  which  were  sold  at  reasonable  rates  and  good  profits.  The  cultivation  of 
all  the  fruits  named,  and  of  many  others  of  Asia  and  Oceanica,  could  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  with  sufiicient  population,  and  a  stable  government. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  or  com,  and  all  the  cereals  of  Europe  or  Asia, 
which  have  been  tried,  succeed  well,  according  to  localities  and  temperature, 
as  well  as  such  vegetables  as  sweet  potatoes,  okra,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  and 
pumpkins,  onions,  egg-iruit,  and  the  native  vegetables  used  for  the  table  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  yields  a  sugar  as  strong  and  sweet  as  that  of  Peiii,  and  very  abundant  in 
juice.  Coffee  has  also  been  tried,  and  its  quality  is  excellent,  as  the  valleys  of 
Lower  California,  where  sheltered  from  heavy  winds,  resemble  in  climate  and 
soil  the  elevated  country  near  Mocha  in  Arabia,  If  there  is  plenty  of  such 
land  in  the  peninsula,  cofi'ee  can  be  easily  made  to  become  a  profitable  business, 
hut  it  must  be  always  grown  under  the  line  of  heavy  f'rosta,  or  it  bears  no  fruit. 

The  date-palm,  in  all  its  varieties,  such  as  are  found  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  and 
Arabia,  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  Baja  California, 
as  it  grows  in  upland  and  lowland  vigorously,  and  bears  the  finest  quality  of 
fruits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  could  be  made  to 
flourish  by  the  million ;  indeed,  there  would  he  no  difBqulty  in  growing  any 
species  of  palm,  except  those  peouUar  to  moist  districts. 

No  botanist  has  ever  consecutively  explored  the  peninsula  in  detail,  and  the 
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history  of  its  botany,  or  flora,  like  that  of  its  animals,  or  fauna,is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten.    What  is  known,  of  it  is  only  of  partial  districts. 


3COUNT   OF   IT   IN   1827. 

One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  peninsula,  in  soil,  fertility,  climate,  salubritv, 
and  abundant  fisheries,  is  that  settled  by  the  Dominican  fnars  between  1774 
nnd  1800.  The  best  map  of  this  portion  of  old  Calilonui  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Captain  Kimberly,  who  has  freqacntly  visited  it  as  trader  and  otter-hunter) 
is  Payot's  map  of  1863.  There  is  much  good  land  in  the  yidnityof  the  esteros, 
or  iagoons,  and  also  near  the  missions  of  Rosario,  San  Vicente,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Santo  Tomas ;  several  permanent  streams  and  a  number  of  coast  lagoons 
furnish  abundance  of  excellent  water  for  animals,  irrigation,  and  ship  supplies, 
and  turtle  and  fish  are  exceedingly  abundant  and  easily  taken.  Tne  orange, 
lemon,  banana,  date-palm,  grape,  fig,  oUve,  almond,  peach,  pomegranate,  quince, 
and  plum,  do  much  better  there  than  to  the  north  of  San  Diego,  and  are  not 
only  sweeter,  but  ate  cultivated  with  much  less  difllculty  than  with  ns,  and 
arrive  at  maturity  much  earlier.  The  climate,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea, 
is  not  only  extremely  salttbrious,  the  people  enjoying  uncommonly  good  health, 
and  being  long  livers,  bnt  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  fine,  pleasant,  and 
invigorating,  and  seldom  troubled  with  cold  summer  fogs  and  winds;  these  facts 
are  well  known  since  1770,  the  testimony  of  travellei-a  and  seamen  being  uni- 
form. Many  good  harbors  and  ports  are  found,  with  every  requisite  of  wood 
and  sweet  water  for  the  use  of  ships ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  a  prosper- 
ous country  is  population  and  a  stable  government ;  there  is  said  to  be  sufiictent 
good  land  and  other  requisites  to  maintain  and  build  up  a  iaige  city. 

The  first  American  who  visited  this  section  of  the  peninsula  from  the  East, 
or  indeed  the  first  white  man,  was  James  O.  I'attie,  as  long  ago  as  March,  1827. 
He  was  taken  with  his  father  and  a  party  of  distressed  beaver-hunters  by  a 
squad  of  soldiers  at  the  mission  of  Santa  Catalina,  from  whence  they  travelled 
to  San  Vicente,  and  then  up  the  coast  to  Santo  Tomas,  San  Miguel,  and  San 
Diego,  at  which  place  they  were  all  put  in  prison  by  Genera!  Bcheandia,  the 
first  Mexican  governor  of  the  two  Califomias.  In  his  book,  Pattie  says  this 
part  of  the  coast  contains  lai^e  quantities  of  fertile  land,  and  the  padres  had 
excellent  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  grains,  and  vege- 
tables, and  feasted  the  travellers  on  good  wines,  fruits,  and  viands.  Some  4,000 
Indians  were  seen  in  Santa  Catalina,  San  Vicente,  Santo  Tomas,  and  San 
Mignel,  and  they  had  then  many  thousand  head  of  horses  and  mules ;  the  valleys 
and  plains  were  covered  with  bands  of  cattle  by  the  thousand,  and  in  Santo 
Tomas  alone  they  had  30,000  sheep.  As  he  did  not  travel  below  San  Vicente, 
it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  five  coast  and  vicinous  mountain  missions  to  the 
'outh  of  San  Vicente,  and  as  far  as  Viscaino  Bay,  must  have  had  equally  as 
manv  Indians,  and  been  quite  as  rich  in  cattle,  horses,  and  slieep,  and  had  as  lux- 
uriant girdens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  cnltivated  fields. 

Since  1851  all  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  infested  by  runaway  rascxils 
•ind  i-yabonds  from  Alta  California  and  Mexico,  who  have  greatly  injured  the 
pro-^pecfs  of  the  respectable  people  settled  in  that  section  of  Lower  California. 
This  got  to  such  a  pass  that  between  18S6  and  1861  several  of  these  despera- 
does had  to  be  shot,  and  their  less  guilty  companions  ran  out  of  the  country. 
If  it  were  well  protected  and  governed,  this  section  would  rapidly  increase  in 
wealth  and  population,  as  it  has,  besides  the  above-mentioned  advantages,  excel- 
lent mines  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  oppo- 
site parallels  on  the  gulf,  which  are  entirely  unsettled,  are  also  said,  to  contain 
much  good  land  and  timber,  with  sufficient  good  water  for  lai^e  settlements. 
In  speaking  of  these  northern  sections  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tho 
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great  drought  of  1 863—64,  whicli  was  so  severely  felt  in  the  two  Califoniias,  was 
experienced  in  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Chili,  and  Australia,  and  all  over  the 
Mississippi  and  Missoari  countries. 

walker's  expedition  to  lowbh  calivobnia. 

Thia  summary  would  not  lie  complete  without  some  mention  of  tho  crude, 
childish,  and  ill-advised  invasion  of  the  peninsula  hj  some  350  U)  300  filibus- 
ters nnder  General  William  WaLkor,  so  well  known  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  whose  name  afterward  became  femous  in  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America  between  1856  and  1860,  and  who  soon  after 
lost  his  life  by  military  execution  near  Omoa  or  Truxillo.  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Honduras,  through  the  interference  of  a  British  man-of-war. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1853,  the  bark  Caroline,  having  on  board  General 
Walker,  with  a  large  number  of  armed  men,  and  a  regular  cut-and-dried  staff 
of  secretaries  of  war,  navy,  state,  etc.,  etc.,  after  the  ancient  Texas  plan,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  at  La  Paz  on  the  3d  of  November,  where 
Walker,  having  seized  the  public  archives  and  captured  Eobellero  and  Espinosa, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government,  passed  through  several  small  skir- 
mishes, hauled  down  the  Mexican  flag  and  hoisted  a  new  one,  declaring  Lower 
California  a  separate  republic.  Walker  was  proclaimed  president,  and  aTegular 
stjiff  of  civil  and  military  offices  defined  and  laid  down.  On  the  1 8tli  January, 
1854,  all  tbia  was  changed,  and  Lower  California  and  Sonora  declared  an  iute- 

fral  government  and  nation  under  the  style  and  title  of  The  Republic  of  Sonora. 
n  the  mean  time  the  bark  Annita,  with  some  100  more  armed  men  under  Colonel 
Watkins,  completed  their  arrangements  on  the  sly,  and  slipped  out  of  San  Fran- 
ciiico  on  Jth  December,  1853,  arriving  at  an  agreed-upon  place  on  the  coast  a 
few  leagues  below  San  Diego,  where  Walker  soon  joined  the  party,  and  com- 
menced dating  his  orders  and  decrees  iu  March  and  April,  1864,  from  Santo 
Tomas,  La  Tia  Juana,  La  Grulla,  La  Ensenada,  and  San  Vicente,  shortly  after 
in  the  filibustering  style  of  the  magnifico  order  of  fire-eating  words.  Meeting 
here  much  unexpected  opposition  and  coming  out  of  an  expedition  to  the  Colo- 
rado to  capture  Sonora,  made  in  person  and  resulting  very  disastrously  to  Ids 
command  and  his  prospects,  on  his  return  to  Santo  Tomas,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  comandante  Melendcz  and  his  Mexican  soldiers,  Walker  "evacuated 
Lower  California"  and  retired  across  the  frontier  line,  where  Captain  Burton 
and  Major  McKinstry,  United  States  military  officers  at  San  Diego,  received  his 
surrender  on  the  6th  May,  1864.  Walker  gave  his  parole  to  these  officers  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
reporting  to  General  Wool  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  invasion  then  came  to  an 
abnipt  end  by  the  dispersion  of  the  party  at  San  Diego.  The  trial  of  himself 
and  some  of  his  officers  was  held  shortly  after  at  San  Francisco,  but,  nothing 
being  proved,  the  whole  aflair  ended  iu  smoke,  and  Walker  went  on  editing 
California  newspapers  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  when  he  accepted  the  Nicara- 
gua proposals,  which  all  know  terminated  so  disastrously  to  some  5,000  men. 

THE    highest  elevations  of  TUK  peninsula MOUNTAIN    LAKE    AND    THE  SNOW- 

As  the  vicinities  of  the  hay  of  Viscaino  are  reached,  and  after  passing  the 
parallel  of  38°,  tlie  mountain  system  begins  to  rapidly  rise  from  4,000  feet 
to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  it  appears  to  attain  opposite  the 
mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  from  several  acoounta  it  seems  to  carry 
until  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Catalina.  These  snowy  peaks  (for  it  is  only  on 
the  highest  peaks  snow  is  seen)  must  bo  over  12,000  feet  high,  as  they  are 
reported  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  by  Kino  in 
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1702,  Link  in  1765,  and  by  Pattie  in  1 827  ;  but  these  nevadas  have  never  been 
kid  down  geographioally  correct  in  the  two  or  three  old  maps  of  the  Jesuits; 
indeed,  they  are  not  laid  down  on  any  we  have  seen  dated  after  1830.  In  their 
vicinities  is  stated  to  be  a  lai^e  mountain  lake  which  feeds  the  various  small 
streams  north  of  Viscaino  Bay. 

It  is  the  molting  of  the  snows  on  this  range  which  make.'*  the  northern  part 
of  the  peninsula  so  much  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, or  even  better  than  our  sections  between  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  in  consequence  several  permanent  but  small  streams  are  found  between 
Santa  CataUna  and  the  latitude  of  Oedros  Island.  After  passing  to  the  north 
of  Catfllina  the  land  gradually  lowers  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  going  south 
from  Cedroa  Island  it  falls  down  by  degrees,  till  it  reaches  the  ocean  level  at 
Cape  San  Lucas, 

THE    PIOUS     FUND    OF    CALIFORNIA DRIED    UP    IN    ]  867— A    CAtlFOESlA    DISHOP- 

RIC    ESTABLISHED    IN    1830 THE     NEW 

1841 A     LAND     GKAST    IS     ALT 


During  the  period  of  the  Jesuit  occupation  of  the  peninsula  from  1700  to 
1767,  a  laj^e  amount  was  collected  by  them  in  Mexico  from  various  devout 
men  and  women,  which  they  invested  in  lawe  haciendas  with  herds,  flocks,  and 
cultivation;!,  and  in  house  property,  princip^ly  in  Mexico  City.  At  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  this  funded  property  had  acquired  a  lesal  and 
religious  status  under  the  style  of  "  El  Foudo  Piadoso  de  California,  worth 
about  $1,000,000,  and  yielded  sufficient  income  to  give  to  each  priest  in  the 
Calitoraia  missions  from  400  to  500  dollars  annually,  together  with  assisting 
the  mission  expenses  generally ;  no  faithful  and  exact  account,  however,  of  these 
matters,  to  our  knowlecfee,  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  On  the  expulsion 
of  tl)e  Jesuits  in  1 767,  the  fiind  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  king's  treasnrer 
in  Mexico,  who  portioned  it  off  yearly  to  each  Dominican  or  Franciscan  mis- 
sion and  priest  in  the  two  Californias,  in  about  the  same  amounts  as  formerly 
paid  to  the  Jesuits.  This  system  was  faithfully  carried  ont  until  about  the 
year  1806,  when,  Spain  being  in  trouble  and  money  scarce,  tlie  king's  fiscal 
agent  in  Mexico  appropriated  some  ^200,000  of  if,  and,  from  the  heavy  load  of 
war  and  family  tronbles  then  accumulating  iu  Spain,  it  was  soon  evident  this 
nice  little  amount  would  be  retMned  permanently.  The  confusion  of  Mexican 
aflairs  and  the  poverty  of  Spain  after  1810  prevented  any  salaries  or  expenses 
being  paid  out  of  the  fund  for  some  twelve  years  more,  when  the  viceroy's  gov- 
ernment dried  up  (1822),  giving  no  account  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cali- 
fornia friars  in  Mexico  City  of  what  had  become  of  long  lapsed  receipts.  The 
republican  government  kept  things  in  this  wav  until  between  1 840-44  (having 
nominally  given  the  new  bishopric  of  the  CaU/omiaa,  instituted  about  1836,  the 
use  of  the  rents  of  the  fund,  from  which  some  driblets  were  obtained),  when" 
Santa  Anna  by  a  govemm'ent  decree  pat  it  under  the  chaise  of  General  Va- 
lencia as  adminisbrator,  ftporting  to  Santa  Anna  for  hia  approval.  After  tliis 
brilliant  cast  the  whole  effects,  lands,  houses,  loose  moneys,  etc.,  etc,  of  the 
fund  evaporated  as  seems  forever  fi-om  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church 
authorities,  either  in  the  Californias  or  in  Mexico.  When  Archbishop  Alemany, 
of  San  Francisco,  visited  Mexico  about  1854,  with  intent  to  probe  all  these 
matters,  every  thing  was  gone;  not  even  a  fragment  remained,  it  is  said,  to  hold  a 
nail  to.  After  1810  the  priests  in  the  two  Californias,  until  the  American  flag 
was  raised  in  1846,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  incomes  from  their  herds, 
cultivations,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Indians,  the 
care  of  the  churches  and  the  missions,  and  for  their  own  personal  expenses. 
The  Lower  California  missions  being  very  poor,  except  those  on  the  coast 
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1  San  Diego  and  Kosario,  felt  tliis  loss  very  severely,  and  these  estab- 
lishinerits  began  rapidly  to  decline  and  run  to  seedy  ruin,  a  state  of  things  com- 
pleted by  the  retirement  of  the  Spanish  priests  after  1829,  and  the  secularization 
of  the  missions  in  1833. 

A    CALiFOBBIA    BISHOPRIC    FOR    THE    TWO    CALIPOBNIAS    MADE  IS  1836 THE  NEW 

BISHOP    ARRIVES    IN    1841- A    LAKD    QHANT    IN    ALT. 

A    COLLEGE    FOR   THE    BISHOPMC    ISSUED    IN    1844. 


On  the  13th  September,  1836,  the  Mexican  Congress  passed  an  act  erecting 
the  territories  of  the  two  Califomias  into  an  episcopal  jurisdiction,  under  the 
title  of  the  Bishopric  of  California,  which  was  chai^d  with  the  direction  of  the 
Pious  Fund  properties ;  the  bishop  was  to  have  86,000  per  annum,  and  $3,000 
for  an  outfit.  On  the  8th  February,  1842,  the  Government,  by  a  public  decree, 
took  back  the  charge  of  the  Pious  Fund,  against  which  the  bishop  protested, 
without  avail,  however.  Previons  to  this,  in  the  yew  1840,  Fria  Francisco 
Garcia  Mego,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  who  had  served  several  years  previously  in 
the  Alta  California  missions,  was  nominated  by  the  Government  to  tne  bishopric, 
and  afterward  confinned  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  at  Rome,  On  the  16th  De- 
cember, 1841,  Bishop  Garcia  arrived  at  San  Diego  from  San  Bias  in  an  English 
vessel,  accompanied  by  several  priests  and  school-teachers,  San  Di^o  having 
been  appointed  as  hia  residence,  where  and  elsewhere  throurfiont  Alta  Califor- 
nia he  was  received  with  eveij  respect,  but  he  never  visited  Lower  California. 
The  bishop's  residence  was  afterward  removed  to  Santa  Barbara,  at  which  place 
be  died  early  in  1846,  before  the  American  flag  was  raised,  and  was  buried 
at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  In  1850  Father  Joseph  8.  Alemsny  was  made 
bishop  of  Monterey,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  California, 
that  of  Lower  California  being  in  abeyance,  as  belonging  to  Mexico.  In  1853 
Father  Alemany  was  made  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  country  north 
above  the  line  of  Santa  Cruz  town,  and  south  to  the  Mexican  bonndary,  retained 
nnder  the  name  of  the  bishopric  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  to  which  was 
appointed  as  bbhop,  in  1854,  Gather  Tadeo  Amat,  whose  residence  is  at  Los 
Angeles. 

After  Father  Amat  was  appointed,  the  Mexican  Government,  about  18S6, 
desired  to  make  Lower  California  into  a  bishopric,  and,  it  is  said,  requested 
Father  Jos6  M,  Gonzalez,  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  take  ehaige  of  the  diocese,  but 
Father  Gonzalez,  being  well  in  years,  and  having  resided  since  1833  in  Alta 
California,  declined  the  appointment  as  not  proper  .at  his  time  of  life  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  residence.  In  1861  the  country  above  Sacramento 
was  divided  off  agiun  by  the  formation  of  an  intermediary  bishopric,  with  its 
centre  at  Marysville,  and  Father  Eugene  O'Connell  as  vicar  apostolic  After 
1850,  when  Father  Alemany  was  made  first  bishop  of  Monterey  and  second 
bishop  of  California,  or  snecessor  of  Bishop  Garcia  Diego,  Lower  California 
was  assumed  to  retire  under  the  chaise  of  the  bishop  of  Sonora,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  the  city  of  Culiaean,  and  under  whose  jurisdiction  all  the  niissioiiB 
of  the  two  Califomias  had  been  placed  Mnee  about  the  year  1774,  and  up  to 
the  year  1840,  when  Garcia  Diego  was  confirmed. 

Under  the  government  of  Slicheltoreno,  a  grant  of  eight  leagnes  of  land, 
or  about  35,000  acres,  was  made  in  the  year  1844  to  the  bishopric  of  Califoi^ 
nia,  as  dowry  to  establish  and  sustain  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  youth  of 
the  two  territories.  This  grant  was  located  near  the  mission  of  Santa  Tnez  in 
the  present  county  of  Santa  Birb.ira,  and  to  this  day  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  Rancho  del  'Colegto,  or  College  Eaneli,  and  is  valued  at  about  $20,000. 
L''nder  the  terms  of  the  gi'ant  the  "College  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadelope"  was 
instituted  at  Santa  Ynez  by  Bishop  Diego  Gareia,  and,  after  going  through  many 
reverses,  still  exists  as  an  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Franciscan  teachers, 
with  some  20  pupils. 
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Since  1850  thia  grant  of  land  has  always  been  administered  under  the  charge 
of  Father  Alemany  at  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  districts  included 
under  the  charge  of  the  ancient  missionaries  of  both  Lower  California  and  the 
State  of  G^ifomia,  but  the  profits  and  uauftncta  of  the  grant  have  so  fsr 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  the  great  drought  of  1863-'e4  nearly  swept  off  all  their 
laj^e  stoct  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  When  any  profits  do  issue,  the  eocle- 
fiiastical  body  of  Lower  California  will  receiye  its  dne  proportion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  curious  mixture  of  church  and  worldly  matters,  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  chiefs  represented  to  the  Pope  at  Rome  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  desired  a  division  of  the  property,  but  Pius  IX.  referred  them  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  the  proper  body  to  cause  a  legal  partition  of 
the  grant  or  its  usufructs.  This  representation  was  made  to  Congress  in  1864, 
but  up  to  1867  no  effectual  changes  have  been  made  in  the  status  of  the  College 
Ranch  grant, 

THE    DESTROYED    MISSIONS    OF    THE    COLORADO    IS    1782. 

In  the  fall  of  lT82  the  Yuma  Indians  destroyed  the  two  missions  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  which  had  been 
founded  a  short  time  before  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Buccarelli,  and  not  far 
from  whore  Fort  Yuma  now  stands.  These  missions  were  nine  miles  apart; 
the  upper  one  was  called  La  Purisiuia  Concepcion,  and  the  lower  one  San  Pedro 
y  San  Pablo,  and  they  were  under  the  chaice  of  four  missionaries  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan College  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Quer^taro  City,  which  college  had  charge  of 
all  the  old  Jesuit  missions  of  Sonora.  The  Indians  surprised  the  people  one 
Sunday  when  at  mass,  by  congregating  in  hundreds,  and  murdered  the  two 
missionaries  of  Concepcion,  named  Padres  Juan  Mas,  a  native  of  Estremadura, 
and  Matias  Moreno,  of  Burgos,  and  the  other  two  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
named  Juan  Earreneche,  a  native  of  Santa  Helena  in  Florida,  and  Francisco 
fiarces  of  Arragon ;  this  last  was  a  well-known  missionary  traveller  among  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Mohave,  and  had  visited  the 
Moquis  and  several  other  tribes  in  New  Mexico.  With  these  priests  were  also 
murdered  Captain  Fernando  Rivera  Moncada  (who  had  long  served  in  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  and  in  Sonora)  and  some  30'  soldiers,  and  as  many 
Sonorians,  male  and  female,  who  had  settled  there  as  colonists  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  to  keep  open  the  overland  communication  between  Upper  California 
and  Sonora.  The  next  year  Colonel  Pedro  Fages  was  sent  from  California  to 
examine  into  the  matter  and  panish  the  Indians,  but  they  eould  not  be  caught. 
He  found  the  hones  of  the  murdered  people  scattered  ari:innd,  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  had  them  gathered  up  and  buried  with  becoming  decency.  The  bodies 
of  the  missionaries  were  placed  in  hoses  and  carried  by  Fages  to  the  president 
of  the  Sonora  missions  to  he  buried,  after  which  Fages  passed  to  Arispe  to  re- 
port the  results  to  the  comand ante-general,  De  Croix.  Padre  Kino  had  also 
Jbunded  a  small  out-mission,  not  far  from  the  junction,  but  on  the  Gila  bottom, 
about  1 704,  which  he  called  San  Dionisio,  but  this  had  been  deserted  since 
1720. 

THE    OHlNEeB    A9    LABORERS    IN    LOWER    CALIFORNIA. 

Whatever  may  he  done  in  future  under  the  different  political  aspects  which 
may  obtain  in  the  California  peniniula,  mi  great  amount  of  agricultural,  marine, 
or  mineral  products  can  he  accumulated  without  a  sure  and  sntficient  supply  of 
tropical  laborers  at  reasonable  rates.  The  only  people  who  can  fill  this  neces- 
sary vacancy  for  long  years  are  the  Chinese,  who  have  proved  sufficiently  docile 
in  railroad  and  manufacturing  operations  m  California  State,  or  in  Peru  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  aa  cultivators  of  sugar  and  other  products.  With  proper 
treatment  and  ^ood  laws,  under  the  man^ement  of  capitalists,  the  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  lead  mines,  the  overflowing  fisheries,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  olive, 
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almond,  date-palm,  magiiey,  cocoa-palm,  nufs,  figs,  and  carrants,  and  of  sogar, 
cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  tea,  and  hundreds  of  other  tropical  and  in- 
tertropical productions  could  be  carried  on  with  great  profibi  aud  in  a  very 
healthy  and  desirable  climate,  .and  in  Ibe  vicinity  of  good  shipping  porta.  The 
Chinese  are  not  strangers  on  the  Mexican  coasts,  having  resided  in  Acapulco, 
San  Bias,  and  other  places,  for  years  before  1800,  having  come  in  the  old 
galleons  from  Manilla  as  mercliants,  servants,  or  sailors,  and  many  of  their  de- 
scendants exist  to  this  day  in  Western  Mexico.  There  are  no  tropical  laborers 
either  as  good,  or  as  cheap  and  docile,  as  the  laboring  classes  of  China,  and  after 
a  while  they  would  soon  make  permanent  residence  in  the  country.  They 
are  doubtless  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  dountries  of  Pacific  North  and  South  America:  nothing 
can  long  obstruct  their  coming. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    RAILROAD    LINES    TO    CONNECT    SAN    FRANCISCO    WITH    LOWER    CALIFORNIA. 

TiiETtE  are  now  regularly  oi^nized  railroad  corporations  to  connect  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  countries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  gulf  of  California, 
which  without  a  doubt  will  be  completely  effected  before  the  year  1 880,  or  only 
13  years  hence.  These  may  be  enumerated  as  follows,  and  all  of  them  will  join 
ivith  the  great  railroad  of  the  central  route  between  Sacramento  and  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  so  to  the  Mississippi,  which  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1870: 

1.  The  southern  railroad  coast  line  from  San  Jose  to  Gilroy,  and  over 
through  the  Tulare  Valley,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  the  Colorado,  generally  called  the  Phelps  Company. 

2.  l^e  Sacramento  and  Arizona  Railroad  Company,  from  Sacramento  via 
Stockton,  Visalia,  Fort  Tejon,  and  to  the  junction  ot  the  Colorado  and  Gila. 

3.  Air-line  railroad  line  from  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas,  by  the  MesiUa  Val- 
ley, the  table-lands  of  Chilmahna,  Arizona,  and  across  the  Colorado  Valley  and 
the  coast  moTint^ns  to  San  Diego  Bay ;  called  Pease  and  Wood's  Line. 

4.  A  line  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  via  the  Pahranagat  silver-mines,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  at  a  navigable  point. 

5.  The  railroad  company  of  General  Angel  Trias,  which  has  a  route  sur- 
veyed from  Matamoras  and  through  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chibuahua,  Durango, 
and  Sonora,  to  the  port  of  Giuiymas,  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  mining  privi- 
leges, etc.,  from  the  Mexican  Government. 

All  these  routes  will  be  accompanied  by  telegraph  lines,  Eailroad  and  tele- 
gi'aph  lines  will,  of  course,  follow  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower 
California,  and  through  all  parts  of  Sonora,  and  down  to  Mazatlan,  there  being 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  existence.  The  Overland  Mail  route,  through  from, 
Texas  and  Arizona  to  San  Diego,  will  likely  also  be  soon  reopened,  and  after 
that  we  shall  speedily  have  regular  mail  lines  between  San  Diego  through  to 
Cape  San  Lucas,  So  that,  within  a  time  much  shorter  than  expected,  daily  mail 
communications  may  be  instituted  between  San  Francisco  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  also  from  the  Gila  all  through  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
to  Mazatlan, 

The  effects  of  the  P.-mama  Railroad,  the  rmlroads  through  Tehuantepee, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Chiriqni,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  great  ship-canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  all  of  which  will,  doubtless,  be  effected  by  1880, 
the  passive  by  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  steam  lines  from  California 
to  China  and  from  China  to  Europe,  with  the  telegraph  crossing  from  America 
to  Asia,  and  thence  through  Russia  to  England,  and  so  baek  to  America,  will, 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  accumulate  such  overwhelming  results  in  the 
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North  Pacific  States  as  to  involvf,  by  the  forces  of  tui  irresistible  attraction,  the 
peninsula  of  California  in  the  grand  circle  of  events  in  commerce  and  politics 
now  rapidly  hastening  to  a  providential  culmination. 


SCRAPS    AND    FRABMEirrS  OP  BAJA.  CALIFORNIA  H 

Tlio  Dominican  missionaries  state  that  the  Indians  of  Coraondu  Loreto, 
Cadeiromo,  and  Moleje  are  false,  melancholy,  and  very  filthy ;  those  of  San  Fernan- 
do and  Eosario  are  docile,  pacific,  and  easily  managed  ;  those  of  San  Domingo  and 
San  Vicente  are  unquiet,  proud,  and  fickle  ;  wliile  those  of  Santo  Tomas,  San 
Pedro  JIartjr,  Santa  Catalina,  and  San  Miguel,  are  quick-tempered,  treacherous, 
warlike,  and  difficult  to  govern. 

The  Indians  of  the  missions  to  the  south  of  San  Ignacio  were  so  infected 
with  the  syphilis,  measles,  small-pox,  and  other  diseases  imported  by  the 
Spaniards,  ivtiich  occasioned  such  ravages  among  them,  tiiat  not  ono  of  them 
was  left  in  several  of  the  reductions  before  1794,  while  in  others  those  nnm- 
bering  by  thousands  were  diminished  to  hundreds.  The  small-pox  is  said  to 
have  been  introdnced  about  1781  by  a  company  of  Sonoriana.  By  the  year 
1825,  it  is  said,  not  a  single  pure  Indian  could  be  seen  in  the  missions  below 
Loreto. 

In  the  year  llli  the  King  of  Spain  donated  $1,000  to  found  the  mission  of 
La  Rosario,  in  the  circles  and  vicinities  of  whicb  the  padres  found  several  thou- 
sand Indians. 

In  1781  the  mission  of  San  Vicente  was  attactcd  by  2,000  Ynma  Indians 
from  the  mountains,  who  did  great  injury.  This  attack  was  soon  afterward 
avenged,  and  the  Indians  severely  punished,  by  Don  Theodore  de  Crois,  co- 
mandante  of  the  Mexican  frontier,  who  was  subsequently  Viceroy  of  Peru. 

Between  1789  and  1800  the  infant  missions  of  San  Pedro  Martyr  and  Santa 
Catalin.T  were  several  times  attacked  by  the  Yunias,  who  greatly  retarded  their 
establishment  and  growth.  These  Indians  finally  eficcted  the  entiro  desertion 
and  abandonment  of  the  two  missions  before  1-828,  and  at  present  thej'  are 
seldom  visited. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas  occurred  in  1803.  Two 
American  vessels  anchored  in  San  Quintin  Bay  to  get  salt ;  they  had  been  fired 
into  at  San  Diego  by  the  fort. 

In  January,  1793,  Father  Cayatano  Pallos  became  superior  of  the  missions 
of  Lower  California,  and  left  the  frontiers  to  reside  at  Loreto,  He  retired  in 
l79i,  and  Father  Vicente  Belda  was  made  superior  in  his  stead.  During  these 
years  much  dispute  was  going  on  among  the  northern  missions  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  tlie  valley  of  San  Rafael,  between  San  Vicente  and  San  Domingo. 

In  1802  Padre  Rafael  Arvina  became  superior  of  the  missions,  whicii,  giving 
much  discontent  to  the  Dominican  missionaries,  nine  of  them  the  next  year  re- 
fused to  obey  his  orders,  and  drew  up  a  manifesto  against  him,  and  fonvarded  it 
to  Governor  Ariillaga.  The  superior,  on  learning  this,  requested  the  governor 
for  an  armed  force  to  compel  his  Mars  to  obedience.  In  1804  Padre  Arvina 
was  deposed,  and  Padre  Placido  Sanz  made  superior  in  his  stead.     These 

Jiiarrels  among  the  Dominican  friars  proved  very  injurious  to  the  missions  and 
ndians,  and  caused  much  scandal  in  the  two  Califomias,  it  being  plain  that  the 
Dominicans  were  incompetent  to  manage  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  or 

In  1802  there  were  only  47  soldiers  in  the  Presidio  of  Loreto.  At  San  Jos4 
del  Caho  was  another  presidio,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 

In  May,  1803,  Captain  Joa6  Maria  Euia  reports  to  Governor  Arrillaga  the 
murder  of  Father  Eduardo  Surroca  by  the  Indians  of  Santo  Tomas,  and  in  June 
he  further  reports  that  he  had  severely  chastised  them. 

In  1806  the  Indians  of  San  Francisco  Boija  revolted,  and  g-ave  much 
trouble. 
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In  1813  Father  Eamon  Lopez  was  made  superior  of  the  n 
California. 

In  1826  Father  Toraas  Ahnmada  was  superior  of  the  missions,  and  resided 
at  San  Jose  del  Cabo, 

In  1828  the  missions  were  becoming  very  poor,  the  friars  were  decreasing 
cTCry  year,  and  Father  Domingo  Luna  was  made  only  provisional  vicar  of  the 
Lower  California  missions.  In  that  year  Padre  Lima  writes  to  Governor  Echean- 
dia,  touching  the  legality  of  his  missionaries  tating  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  demanded  of  the  missionaries  by  the  government  of 
the  two  Califoraias  in  1827, 

All  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friare  ia  the  two  territories  were  then  na^ 
tives  of  Old  Spain, 

From  1843  to  1846  Father  Ignacio  Ramirez  de  Arrellanes  was  superior  of 
the  peninsular  missions.  In  October^  1848,  he  left,  as  a  political  refugee,  with 
the  American  troops,  and  acted  as  parish  curate  of  Monterey  until  1854,  when 
he  returned  to  Mexico. 

In  the  years  1818-1819  the  priest-s  inform  the  governor  they  have  received 
information  that  the  Americans  are  fitting  out  expeditions  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  take  the  Califomias.  Great  excitement  about  this  time  concerning 
the  expected  visit  of  Bouchard,  the  Buenos  Ayres  privateer,  who  afterward 
plundered  Monterey  and  scared  Santa  Barbara  to  death. 

In  the  fall  of  1717  tremendous  hurricanes  and  water-spouts  visited  the 
southern  missions,  and  did  much  damage,  lasting  for  three  days.  In  1784 
great  hurricanes  again  occurred,  with  whirlwinds  of  sand.  In  1849— '50  similar 
phenomena  visited  the  country  and  did  much  damage.  In  1863-64  the  great 
drought  was  simultaneous  in  both  Californias,  and  occasioned  heavy  losses  in 
stock  animals. 

In  1864  asphaltum  deposits  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinities 
of  Viscauio  Bay. 

In  1863  one  J.  L.  Hopkins,  a  printer  from  San  Francisco,  established 
the  M  Mexicano  newspaper  at  the  town  of  La  Paz — the  first  of  the  iiiid,  we 
believe. 

In  1858-'59  Dr.  John  L.  Veitch,  of  Washoe,  visitL  I  thi,  island  of  Cedros  and 
vicinities  on  a  scientific  expedition,  an  account  of  which  is  given  m  the  San 
Francisco  Sesperian Magazine  of  1860—61. 

During  the  time  of  the  Spanish  sway  in  the  Californii''  the  go  ernment  and 
public  correspondence  was  brought  from  Mexico  to  Guij  mis  one  a  month,  and 
parsed  over  by  boat  to  Lorcto,  from  whence  it  was  sent  on  hor  eback  through 
the  missions  of  the  peninsula  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  This 
was  commenced  about  1776,  and  ended  about  1816,  during  the  revolution. 
After  1835  it  was  sometimes  sent  by  way  of  the  Colorado,  but  dispatches  came 
generally  till  1846  by  siuUng-vessels  from  Mazatlan  and  other  Mexican  ports. 

The  coral-fisheries  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  employed  290  small  vessels  and 
1,900  sailorsin  1866,  and  procured  not  less  than  $300,000  worth  of  this  beautiful 
aid  to  the  jeweller's  art.  It  is  principally  used  for  children's  toys  and  making 
cameos,  breastpins,  seals  for  watches  and  rings,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental  pur- 
poses. There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance  of  this  substance  in  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  and  Magdalena  Bay. 

In  1863  a  lai^e  number  of  pictures  and  church  valuables  were  brought  from 
Lower  California  to  San  Francisco  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  that  city.  Among 
these  were  said  to  he  several  originals  of  the  great  Spanish  painters  Velasquez 
and  Murillo,  and  also  original  oil-portrM.ta  of  Fathers  Kino,  Salvatierra,  and  Juni- 
poro  Serra,  these  last  three  being  from  the  church  of  Loreto,  Some  greedy 
speculators,  with  or  without  authority  from  the  Mexican  Government,  had  cleaned 
out  the  mission  churches  of  the  peninsula,  even  we  believe  as  high  up  as  San 
Vicente.     What  became  of  the  portraits  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  was  looked 
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upon  by  all  ri^t-minded  persons  33  nothing  but  cburcK  robbery  and  sacri- 

The  Pacific  Pearl  Company,  of  New  Yort  and  Panama,  in  January,  186?, 
nndertook  to  flsh  for  pearl  oysters  among  the  Pear!  Islands  of  Paiiami  Bay.  A 
submarine  boat  was  arranged,  capable  of  canying  ten  or  twelve  roen  at  one 
time,  who  can  work  under  the  water  for  many  hours,  and  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  lowered  or  hoisted  at  a  moment's  notice :  when  tbe  boat  is  lowered,  it 
can  be  opened  at  tbe  bottom  by  means  of  two  trap-doors,  which  allows  a  space 
often  feet  square  under  each  trap-door  for  working  space  over  tbe  pearl-beds. 
This  enterprise  is  said  to  be  effectual  and  prosperous. 

A  recent  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
summary  of  Lower  California  exports  for  the  year  185?,  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  official  Mexican  sources,  and  muat  be  greatly  under  the  true  amount 
of  exports: 

Values.  Values- 
Hides,  13,000  pieces $32,600    Saltfiah,  1,160  pounds $98 

Salt,  2,000  l->ns 12,000    Brazil-woCHl,  160  tons 3,000 

Cheese,  100,000  pounds 8,000    Silver  ores,  200  tons,  cost  price B,600 

BiwvDBugar,  or  panoche,  28,000 lbs..   11,000    Silver  metal,  2,000  marks 16,0iXI 

Dried  figs,  32,600  pounds 1,300    Gold,  80  ounces 1,120 

Raisins,  28,500  pounds 3,200    Tortoise-shell,  300  pounds 6,000 

Soap,  2,610  pounds 2,610    Pearls,  value 21,760 

Wine,  64  barrels 640  Mother  of  pearl  sb ell,  or  conclia  n&oar, 

Dried  dates,  20,000  pounds 1,200  495,W0  lbs.  at  6  etsi. 29,?42 

Oranges,  22,000  M 220 

Amounting  in  all  to  about  $155,000  in  value.  This  mal;es  no  note  of  such  valu- 
able material  as  whale-oil,  seal,  sea-elephant  and  sea-lion  oils,  and  that  class  of 
marine  products,  nor  of  pelts  of  fur  seal,  or  of  the  sea  otter,  or  the  numbers  of 
cattle,  mules,  and  horses  sold  in  Alta  CaUfomia,  which  must  have  made  tbe  true 
values  of  exports  double.  In  1866  the  exports  of  mineral  ores  and  many  other 
articles  had  greatly  augmented,  and  large  amounts  of  whale  and  marine  animal 
oil,  with  sea-otter  pelts,  were  known,  beyond  cavil,  to  have  been  exported  out  of 
the  countrj-,  and  the  shipments  of  Carmeu  Island  salt  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  to  put  down  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Lower 
California  in  the  year  1888  at  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely,  from 
the  present  high  prices  of  oil,  it  would  run  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 

THE    OATB8    TO    Alf     OTEBPLOWIlfa     COMMERCE IMMBIISE     MIHEKAL    WEALTH    OP 

THE    COLORADO    BASIN    AND    THE    COUNTRIES    OF   THE    GULP    OF   CALIFORNIA 

SUBLIME     SCEKERT     OF     THE     GULF     LINES— WONDKKPUL     AOBICULTURAL     RE- 
SOURCES   OP    THIS    REGION AKEA    AND    POPULATION. 

As  we  approach  from  the  south  and  west,  open  the  portals  of  the  most  won- 
derftil  metalliferous  district  that  is  known  in  the  world.  To  the  right  lie  the 
green  and  fertile  shores  of  Sinaloa,  and  on  the  left  the  rugged  mountains  and 
castellated  turrets  of  the  California  peninsula.  As  we  sail  farther  on,  blaclr, 
serrated  islands,  like  _^ant  guardians  of  these  seas,  cleave  the  transparent  ether, 
and  quickly  we  get  glimpses  of  both  shores  of  tbe  gulf  of  Cortez.  Now  com- 
mence, in  the  quiet  and  tranquil  daylights  and  twilights  of  the  seasons  of  winter 
and  spring,  the  most  sublime,  awful,  and  enchantingly  magical  changes  and  vis- 
tas which  earth  opens  to  the  vision  of  mortal  men.  For  hundreds  of  miles  peak 
after  peak,  and  rock  after  rock,  and  island  after  island,  rise  sharp  and  straight  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  projected  against  a  vault  of  the  purest,  densest  azure, 
and  the  pinnacles  and  summits  of  earth's  upheavals  and  terrible  convulsions  seem 
to  touch  the  very  firmament  of  heavSn.  Here  ou  the  shores  of  Pimaria  lie  the 
desert  stretches  and  clear-cut,  solitary  mountain  masses,  fading  out  dimly  to  the 
east  till  absorbed  into  the  great  Cordillera  of  Mexico  ;  while  to  the  west  follow 
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fold  after  fold  and  range  after  range  of  the  Sierras  of  Cnlifomia.  -  Tlie  profound 
stillness  of  these  wondrous  solitudes  of  Nature  is,  as  it  were,  to  now  eyes  the 
entrance  to  another  world,  and  different  from  any  other  part  of  onr  beggarly 
little  planet ;  the  myblieal  depths  of  man's  imagination  are  exalted  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  the  exorcisms  of  ii  magie  enchantery  seem  to  bewilder  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  his  intellect,  and,  in  these  awfiil  visions  of  actual  Nature  and  her 
deep,  hidden  powers  and  terrific  forces,  he  feels  the  littleness  of  his  existence. 
As  the  shades  of  night  gather,  the  whole  constellations  of  the  teavena  burst  at 
once  info  stellar  refiilgence,  and  each  particular  great  body  in  space  projects  it- 
self round,  distinct,  and  defined,  appearing  like  inferior  moons,  and  enabling 
hnman  eyes  to  define  objects  exactly  at  great  distances,  even  in  some  to 
read  with  precision.  To  the  west,  in  the  tract  of  Sol,  are  seen  the  mild,  pellucid 
splendors  of  the  zodiacal  light,  stretching  in  an  immense  trml  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  lite  the  faint  outlines  of  the  shrouds  of  a  comet,  and  seeming  as 
if  mating  some  efiiilgent  pathway  from  the  abodes  of  heaven  to  guide  celestial 
messengers  to  the  earth.  But  now,  under  the  edges  of  the  eastern  firmament, 
among  the  calm,  cool  waves,  and  veiling  among  the  island-crags  or  continental 
summits,  lite  some  coy  maiden  to  meet  her  lover,  rises  out  of  the  depths  Luna 
with  her  silvery  iace  wrapped  in  smiles  and  scattering  the  sombre  shades  of 
darkness  to  their  hidden  caves,  and  mating  all  nature  dance  with  Joy.  She 
seems  to  rise  by  visible,  movable,  tangible  motion,  as  if  sailing  on  a  tranquil 
ocean,  and,  aa  constellation  aft«r  constellation  is  reached,  dimming  their  lustres 
and  absorbing  their  splendors,  passing  them  lite  some  messenger  bound  on  mo- 
mentous purport.  Such  are  the  effects  of  her  presence,  that  all  Nature  becomes, 
as  it  were,  bewitched  to  an  entrancing  tranquillity,  and  the  heats  of  earth's  at- 
mospheres, cooled  to  the  most  refined  enjoyments  experienced  in  human  sonsa- 
tjons,  the  soul  of  man  is  thrilled  to  the  utmost  depths  of  its  hidden  faculties. 

As  the  sun  is  rising  into  day,  or  as  his  rays  are  declining  into  night,  the 
most  beautiful  and  changing  colors  of  green,  red,  purple,  gold,  blue,  and  blact, 
define  themselves  along  the  mount^n-heights,  and  tlie  colors  of  the  rainbow 
mingle,  transform,  and  commingle,  mate,  and  dissolve,  and  beautify  or  deform 
the  strange  lands  and  ru^ed  hills  and  crags  as  in  the  phantasms  of  a  wondrous 
dream.  The  msot  absolute,  profound,  and  overpowering  silence  comes  over  the 
face  of  Nature  as  the  king  of  day  retires,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  involuntarily 
hushed  into  stillness.  On  the  firing  of  artillery  or  musketry,  roct  after  roct, 
and  island  after  island  tate  up  the  sound,  and  the  hollows,  the  shores,  and  the 
peaks,  catching  the  echoes,  reverberate,  in  solemn  and  swelling  voices,  their  pro- 
tests at  the  puny  efforts  of  man's  intrusion  into  this  grand  arcana  of  earth's 
wondereand  mysteries. 

For  hundreds  of  leagues  on  every  hand,  within  the  domains  of  these  shores, 
are  found  lodes,  and  veins,  and  masses  of  pure  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  tin, 
gold,  silver,  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  boras,  alum,  and  every  metal  or  mineral  sub- 
stance known  in  the  avarice  or  utility  of  man,  and  from  which  great  treasures 
have  not  only  been  drawn  for  a  hundred  years,  but  from  which  now  greater  and 
more  plenteous  riches  are  being  yearly  developed.  The  wonderful,  undoubted, 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  miner-ils  in  the  countries  which  are  drained  by  the 
affluents  to  the  Gulf  of  Califoiiiia  must,  before  many  years,  make  it  the  centre 
of  a  commerce  of  extraordinary  developments,  destined  to  have  the  most  pene- 
trating influence  on  the  events  of  those  r^ions  which  are  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  entirely  change  the  present  aspect  of  affairs. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  caves  and  caverns  of  the  earth  that  its  wealth  is 
secreted.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolific  and  exuberant  soils  of  these  countries 
produce  not  only  all  the  cereals,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  such  countries  as 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Prance,  but  the  valuable  tropical  produc- 
tions of  sugar,  coffee,  dyewoods,  rice,  indigo,  cotton,  date-palms,  cocoa-palms, 
the  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and  thousands  of  other  plants  too  tedious  to  name. 
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The  beat  of  pastures  for  the  domesticated  animals  also  abound  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  hoiiows,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  by  the  million  ;  and  the  fig, 
olive,  grape,  almond,  date-palm,  and  quince  thrive  quieter,  easier,  and  yield 
prompter  and  more  sweet  and  ahundaxit  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

In  superficially  glancing  at  these  resources,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  that,  on  these  now  scarcely  populated  bat  aecessible  sea  lines, 
must  before  many  years  rise,  not  only  one  mighty  centre  of  stirring  commerce, 
but  many  other  populous  marts  and  cities  of  active  traffic  The  land  is  empty  of 
men,  but  other  lands  are  not  far  away  where  men  and  women  swarm,  and  crowd, 
and  hunger,  and  starve  by  the  million  :  their  babes  are  without  food  and  their 
old  age  la  beggary,  famine,  and  hungry  want ;  the  very  waters  are  the  habitations 
and  birthplaces  of  millions  of  men  whom  earth  rejects  of  sustenance  and  loathes 
to  serve  them.  Such  are  the  strange  aspects  of  countries  60  days'  distance  from 
each  other.  But  henceforth  man  shall  move  as  far  in  one  lunation  as  ho  did  in 
twenty  lunations  of  the  past,  and  human  hearts  everywhere  be  quietened  into  more 
cheerful  life,  there  being  abuudatice  and  to  spare  in  all  these  wondrous  lands. 

The  following  outline  in  round  figures  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  status  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  are  served  with 
corarnerce  from  the  shipping  points  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  year 
1867: 


In  MeiLco. — Sonora 174,000  square  i 

Sinaloa 56,000       " 

Lower  CLaifornia.  200,000 

Dumngo 5*,000 

Jalisco 70,l>00 

Chihuahua . 


Zaci 


iO,000 


. .  .populatioi 


In  the  United  Statcs.- 

Utah 106,000 

Portions  of  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 

and  New  Mexico,  say 100,000 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  foregoing  Mexican  confines  there  are,  say,  680,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,670,000  souls. 

In  the  confines  of  the  United  States  domain,  there  arc,  say,  332,000  square 
miles,  witb  a  population  of  not  less  than  60,000  souls. 

The  present  export  values  of  the  mineral  and  other  products  of  all  this 
region  may  be  set  down  as  within  $20,000,000,  and  the  values  of  the  imports 
at  tlie  estimate  of  $15,000,000.  If  at  entire  peace  from  savage  hordes  and 
from  civil  wars,  in  one  year's  time  these  values  would  undoubtedly  double,  and 
in  10  years  after  astonish  the  world  by  their  development. 
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THE   LOWER  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY. 

The  Lo\¥er  California  Company  is  organized  upon  tlie  basis  of  a  grant  made 
by  tbe  Republican  Government  of  Mexico,  tlie  terms  of  which  comprehend  all 
that  poi-tion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  embraced  within  the  parallels 
of  24°  20'  and  31°  north  latitude,  and  lying  between  the  Golf  of  California  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  grant,  likewise,  comprehends  both  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula; comprising  altogether,  the  vast  area  of  46,800  square  miles.  Within  this 
area  only  scanty  properties  ever  have  been  settled  by  the  natives ;  while  the 
few  and  limited  grants  previously  made  within  it,  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
have  almost,  without  exception,  been  vacated  for  non-fulfllment,  by  a  subse- 
quent decree  of  March  14,  1861. 

This  grant  was  originalJy  made  to  certain  wealthy  and  influential  American 
citizens  in  Upper  California,  through  Jacob  P.  Leese,  of  San  Francisco;  but 
those  parties  having  fMled  to  fulfil  ite  conditions  within  the  period  prescribed 
to  them,  the  Mexican  Government,  by  decree  of  August  4,  1866,  under  the 
hand  of  its  President,  Benito  Joai-ez,  permitted  the  said  grant  to  be  transfeiTed 
to  the  Lower  California  Company.  This  transfer  was  duly  made  at  the  Mexi- 
can legation  in  Washington,  on  the  4th  May,  1866,  and  ratified  by  President 
Juarez  in  the  following  August.  In  evidence  thereof,  a  duly-authenticated 
copy  of  said  grant,  and  memoranda  of  such  transfer  and  conveyance,  certified 
by  the  Mexican  minister,  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  American  Government  may  have  official 
notice  thereof;  and  to  the  end  that,  should  the  present  republican  and  acknowl- 
edged Government  of  Mexico  be  supplanted  by  another,  and  possibly  a  hostile 
government,  the  Company  may  rightfully  claim  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  should  protect  this  le^timately  acquired  grant  to  its 
American  proprietors,  and  make  its  recognition  by  such  new  government  a 
"  condition  precedent"  to  the  official  recognition  of  said  new  government,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  overthrow  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, however,  baa  disposed  finally  of  any  apprehensions  which  may  tem- 
porarily have  existed  as  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  grant ;  and  the  act  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  made  the  grant  (before  the  arrival  of  said 
archduke  in  Mexico),  and  which  now  reaffirms  it,  since  he  and  his  pretensions 
have  been  disposed  of,  renders  the  title  a  perfect  and  complete  finality. 

By  reference  to  the  grant,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  circular,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  confers  upon  the  Company  full  powers  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  general  laws  of  Mexico.  It  likewise  grants  immediate 
citizenship  to  the  Company's  colonists,  esemption  to  those  colonists  from  mili- 
tary sen'ices,  remission  of  taxes  upon  wearing-apparel,  provisions,  mining-tools, 
and  other  of  their  imports — privileges  which  have  never  been  equalled  for 
liberality,  in  any  grant  made  by  a  government  to  foreign  citizens,  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  whom  the  Com- 
pany legally  consulted  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  of  the  grant ;  while  the 
validity  of  the  grant  stands  further  certified  to,  by  Hon,  Eobert  J.  Walker,  who 
also  was  professionally  consulted  in  the  premises. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  this  vast  property,  with  its  franchises  and  its  privileges,  the 
Company,  tJirough  its  trustees,  applied  for  last  winter,  and  obtained,  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  vests  in  the  trustees  of  tlie  Companj  the  power 

"  Of  hollaing,  leasing,  and  impraving  lands  in  Lower  ColifomlB,  and  of  obtaining  there- 
from all  toineniU  and  odier  valuable  substances,  vhetber  by  working  or  nuning,  or  dispos- 
ing of  privileges  to  work  or  mine  •  «  •  and  lo  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  all  such 
lands,  mines,  and  works  as  it  may  deem  proper.  •  •  «  Xhe  said  Company  shall  also 
have  power  to  establish  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  forwarding  to  Lower 
California  emigrants  and  other  persons,  and  of  owning  and  managing  such  ships  and  ves- 
sels as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  to  own  and  carry  on  such  transpoi'ta- 
tion,  on  inland  waters,  as  may  be  necessary  for  ils  purposes  in  Lower  Calitbrnia ;  or  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  regular  means  of  communicaUOQ  between  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  any  part  of  Lower  Calil'omia." 

Under  this  charter,  which  does  not  prescribe  any  limit  as  to  capital,  the 
Company  fixed  its  capital  stock  at  125,000,000  (to  be  issued  in  shares  of  $100 
each),  and  orgaoized  on  the  9th  July,  1867,  by  electing  Wni.  G.  Fargo,  presi- 
dent; Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  vice-president;  Win.  R,  Travers,  treasurer;  and 
GeoT^e  Wilkes,  Secretary.  It  likewise  formed  the  following  board  of  directors: 
C.  K.  Garrison,  August  Belmont,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  General  B,  F.  Butler, 
Wm.  R.  Travers,  Greorge  Wilkes,  Wm.  G.  Fargo,  David  Crawford,  Hon.  John 
A.  Griswold,  General  John  A.  Logan,  and  Richard  Scheil. 

General  Logan  was  chosen  by  the  hoard  to  be  the  "  governor  of  the  Com- 
pany and  superintendent  of  colonization,"  which  election,  and  his  acceptance 
■   of  the  same,  completed  the  oi^nization  of  the  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  officers  of  the  Company,  the  other  members 
and  holders  of  original  interests  in  the  grant  rank  among  our  wealthiest  and 
most  inflaential  citizens,  to  wit:  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Hon.  John  A,  GriswoH, 
John  R.  Garland,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Edwards  S.  Sanford,  John  Anderson,  Ben. 
HoUaday,  Francis  Morris,  H.  C,  Stirason,  George  A.  Osgood,  John  B.  Davidson, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company,  in  whose  behalf  extensive  and  detailed 
surveys  have  been  and  are  being  made  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  grant,  to 
commence  its  purposes  of  colonization  some  time  in  December  next^  at  which 
time  the  headquarters  of  its  superin tendency  in  Lower  California  will  be  made 
known,  and  the  surveys  will  be  sufficiently  defined  for  the  distribution  of  land 
and  mining  interests. 

The  cUmale  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  is  described  by  all  travel- 
lers as  being  unsurpassed  for  its  delicious  softness,  without  beii^  subject  to 
any  extremities  of  temperature.  Its  products,  according  to  the  official  data  of 
1857,  are  wine,  hides,  salt,  cheese,  sugar,  dried  meats,  figs,  raisins,  dates, 
oranges,  salted  flsh.  Brazil-wood,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  gold  and  silver, 
in  marks  and  ounces,  pearls,  and  mother  of  pearl,  etc. ;  while  portions  of  its 
lands  have  recently  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
opium,  and  cotton. 

It  is  believed  that,  upon  proper  development,  the  mines  of  Lower  California 
will  not  be  found  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  portions  of  the  continent,  while 
its  copper  and  salt  deposits  are  known  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Upon  some  of  its  islands  the  new  and  valuable  kind  of  iron,  which  is  found  in 
grains,  and  which  is  known  to  commerce  as  the  titaniferous  iron  ore,  has  been 
discovered  in  abundance. 

Its  fisheries  are  unequalled  in  any  portion  of  the  Northwest  coast.  This 
article  of  its  commerce  ranges  from  whales  and  seals  to  the  pearl  oyster ;  and  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  the  eastern,  or  gulf,  coast  of  the  peninsula  has  always 
been  the  great  pearl-fisherv  of  past  and  present  history.  The  prospect  of  a 
now  mode  of  conducting  this  fishery  by  steam,  instead  of  by  native  divers  as 
heretofore,  is  likely  to  give  it  very  great  importance,  and  to  prove  highly 
remunerative,  perhaps,  in  the  article  of  mother  of  pearl  alone,  which  has  of  late 
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yeare  become  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  elements  of  elegant  oniament  and 
household  furniture,  Projecta  are  ah-eady  formed  to  utilize  the  other  fisheries 
of  the  peninsula,  by  the  means  of  Chinese  labor,  and  with  the  salt  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  it  is  found  in  several  of  the  islands,  there  is  but  little  doubt  the  fish- 
eries of  Lower  California  will  compete  with  any  other  known  fisheries  on  fiivor^ 
able  terras.  The  great  advantages  of  most  of  those  productions  and  oppor- 
tunities is,  that  they  Jie  directly  in  the  new  high-road  of  commerce  ;  while  the 
peninsula  itself  affords  the  short  cut  by  which  the  southern  interoccanio  rail- 
way can  reach  the  Pacific  coast,  and  take  up  the  China  and  the  San  Fi-ancisco 
trade. 

Finally,  the  Company  have  detei-mined  to  offer  half  of  their  stock  for  sale 
at  15  per  cent,  on  the  par  value,  payable,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  cash  on 
the  date  of  subscription ;  two  and  a  halfper  cent,  on  the  10th  of  October  fol- 
lowing; five  per  cent  on  the  10th  of  February,  1868,  and  the  remaining  five 
on  the  loth  of  August,  1868.  It  is  proper  to  stat«  in  this  connection,  that 
there  are  negotiations  now  going  on  with  the  Mexican  Government,  which  are 
Hkely  to  vastly  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  Company,  and  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  its  property.  The  present  territory,  however,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  commanding  position  on  the  H^orthwest  coast,  is  large  enough  to  yield,  un- 
der jadicious  man^ement,  ample  returns  on  any  investments  that  may  he 
made,  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Company, 

The  books  of  the  Company  will  be  opened  and  subscriptions  received,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  No.  18  William  Street,  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  on  the  . 
30th  July,  insL 


E  LOwrat  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  i 
New  Yobs,  Jkly  ao,  18S7.  f 


GEO.  WILKES,   Secretary. 


GR  A-NT. 

Saltillo,  Mardi  SO,  1664. 

The  Citizen  Joa6  M.  Iglesiaa,  Minister  of  Eomento  of  the  Mesican  Republic,  witli  the  pre- 
vious eipreas  direction  of  the  citizen,  the  Constitutional  President  of  the  same,  and  Jacob 
P.  Leese,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  name  of  the  partners  who  com- 
pose the  Company  of  Colonization  of  Lover  Califomin,  have  agreed  to  the  following  clauses 
ibr  the  colonization  of  the  vacant  Iniids  of  the  peninEula,  from  31  d^rees  of  latitude  north 
in  the  direction  of  the  south  to  24  degrees  and  SO  minutes  of  latitude: 

1st.  The  "cmpresirioa  "  (maJiagera)  irilt  colonize  the  respective  vacant  lands  of  that 
tract,  respecdng  the  property  previously  acquired  by  Mesiean  citizens  by  birth,  whether  they 
have  or  not  the  confirmation  for  their  titles,  the  real  corporeal  occupation  or  quasi  Occupa- 
tion of  the  la.nda  which  they  may  olium  being  sufficient  U>  give  them  preference.  This  being 
understood  with  regard  to  the  property  granted  before  the  Government  complied  with  this 
petition,  but  not  so  with  the  oeeupadons  that  might  be  made  afterward,  with  fraud  to  the 
pri^ndicc  of  the  same. 

2d.  The  lands  comprehended  between  the  twenty-seventh  degree  and  the  thirty-first 
of  latitude  are  granted  in  all  their  extent  for  the  claimed  colony,  reserving  therein  only  one- 
fourth  part  for  Mexican  citizens  by  birth  who  might  solicit  the  property  thereof.  These  will 
also  have  one-fourth  part  in  the  lots  in  all  and  each  of  the  new  towns  which  might  be  founded 
by  the  colonists. 

3d.  All  the  minerals,  of  whatsoever  class,  that  may  be  found  in  the  granted  vacant  lands, 
will  be  worked  by  the  colonists  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  and  laws 
in  force  in  the  Republic  in  reference  to  mining  operations. 

4th,  In  relation  to  the  fishery  of  whales  and  seola  in  all  the  e^ttent  of  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  the  colonista  will  subject  themselves  likewise  to  the  provisions  of  the  respective 

6th.  Every  "  sitio  de  ganado  mayor  "  (square  league)  that  shall  be  occupied  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Colonization  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one-third  part  less  than  the  price  of  the 
tariff,  as  a  mean  term  among  the  bad,  the  good,  and  the  best.     The  fourth  part  that  may 
correspond  to  the  Mesiean  citizens  by  birth,  will  be  paid  for  by  them  on  their  own  account. 
6th.  Of  each  one  of  the  towns  that  may  be  in  the  progress  of  being  founded,  there  will  be 
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made  a  plan  on  accouat  of  the  "  eniprcsarios,"  of  which  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  and  anothei*  to  the  Government  of  the  Teriitucy  of  Lower 
California,  for  the  cognizance  (hereof. 

7th.  Within  the  t«mi  of  five  years,  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  approval  of  thia  project 
of  colonization,  the  "  erapresarioa  "  will  introduce  in  the  Territory  two  hundred  ooloniang 

8th.  The  salt-works  of  the  "  Ojo  de  Liebre,"  and  "  San  Quintin,"  which  at  present  are 
Tented  by  the  Government,  when  the  existing  contract  shall  have  expired  will  be  rented  to 
8!ud  colony  for  the  t«rm  of  twenty  yenra,  with  the  condition  that  there  will  be  paid  to  Qov- 
ernmeiit  twenty  reales  per  ton  of  sali  that  shall  be  exported  from  the  salt-works  aforesaid. 

9th.  The  colonists  shall  eitjoy  liberty  of  reli^ous  worship,  and  the  rights  and  guaranties 
which  the  political  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  ISSI  has  declared  as  the  rights  of  man. 

lOtli.  The  colonists  shall  be  independent  in  their  municipal  admiDistcation,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  will  be  empowered  to  freely  frame  all  the  institutions  they  may  consider  proper 
for  the  development  of  their  intelligence,  and  of  their  morals  and  good  manners  ;  to  make 
regulations  for  the  gorermnent  of  their  respective  munidpalitles,  provided  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  Constitalion  and  general  laws  of  the  Republic ;  to  freely  elect  thehr  authorities ; 
cstabhsh  municipal  taxes,  and  promote  and  execute  all  the  material  improvements  proper  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  sunply  giving  information  of  all  to  the  Political  Chief  of  the 
Territory,  and  subjectmg  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  authority  thereof,  in  all  those 
things  wher«n  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  thereto  and  ask  relief  for  any  of  the  parties. 

11th.  As  soon  as  the  colonists  shall  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  Territory,  they  will 
b3  considered  as  Mexican  citizens,  with  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  Mexican  citizens 
by  birth,  and  Only  with  the  temporary  exemptions  which  are  granted  t«  them  ta  insure  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies. 

13th.  All  the  effects  of  wearing-apparel ;  all  classes  of  iron  tools  that  might  be  intro- 
duced for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  all  the  provisions  and  things  necessary 
■  to  preserve  life,  shall  be  free  from  duties  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

13th.  For  an  equal  period  of  time  shall  the  colonists  be  exempt  from  paying  for  all 
classes  of  imposts  and  taxes,  except  the  municipal  contributions  which  they  themselves  may 


14th.  The  colonists  are  esempt  for  five  years  from  service  in  the  national  army ;  but  af- 
ter that  time,  they  will  render  their  services  therein,  like  ail  the  other  Mexican  citizens,  with 
entire  subjection  to  Ibe  provisions  of  the  recruiting  laws.  The  said  colonists  will  be  under 
the  obligation  of  serving  in  the  National  Guard  of  each  one  of  the  towns  they  may  establish, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  order  in  them. 

ISth.  Twenty  years  after  the  foundations  of  the  colonies,  the  lands  which  are  granted  to 
the  "empresarios"  must  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  each  colonist  will  not  possess 
more  than  thr?e  square  leagues. 

16th,  The  "  empresario  "  will  advance  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  ao- 
eoHiit  of  the  price  of  the  lands  they  are  to  colonize,  deliverii^,  at  the  term  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  signing  this  agreement,  the  said  sum  of  Uexican  gold  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  to  the  Mexican  consul  at  that  port,  or  to  the  person  whom  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment may  opportunely  designate?. 

ITth.  If  tiie  "  empresarios  "  should  not  fnlfll  some  or  any  of  the  conditions  stipulated  la 
the  time  and  form  prescribed,  the  concession  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  even 
though  they  had  ddivered  the  sum  advanced  which  is  spoken  of  m  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  Indemnified  with  five  hundred  square  leagues  {aitios  de  ganado 
mayor)  between  the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  particular 
understanding  that  at  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  nullification  of  this  contract,  none 
of  the  "  empresarios  "  wiU  be  able  to  hold  more  than  three  leagues  in  property,  each  of  them 
being  authorised  to  sell,  withm  this  term  of  twenty  years,  all  the  lands  that  may  proporiy 
appertain  to  them,  but  with  the  condition  of  not  gjving  more  than  three  "  sitios  de  ganado- 
mayor  "  to  one  sole  person. 

18th.  Within  four  months  from  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  the  representative  of  tho 
Colonizing  Company  of  Lower  California  sh^l  present  himself  to  ratify  and  accept,  in  the 
name  of  said  Company,  all  and  each  one  of  the  clauses  contained  in  the  snid  agreement,  in 
order  that  from  that  time  it  may  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  in  the  name  of 
which  Mr.  Leese  has  made  the  said  i^eement 

In  due  witness  whereof,  we  sign  the  present  agreement,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Sal- 
tillo,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  tho  month,  one  Hiousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

(Signed)  JOSl?:  M.  IGLESIAS. 

(Signed)  JACOB  P.  LEESE. 
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EXPLORATION  OY  LOWEE  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  Ross  Bhowne,  Est). : 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  submit  my  report  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  made  bj 
my  division  of  the  party  oi^nized  by  you,  and  of  which  you  were  director-in-ehief,  during 
tbe  earlier  pordons  of  this  year. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  a  eontinuouB  narrative  of  tlie  whole  roale  of  the  party, 
from  the  first  landing  at  Cape  San  Lucas  to  the  end  of  the  journey  at  Sun  Diego,  rather 
thirn  lo  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  territory  included  in  the  grant  to  the  New  York  Com- 
pany. The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  grant  covers  nearly  ail  the  peninsula  :  any  material 
interesla  which  exist  in  one  part  of  the  t«rri(ory  must  necessarily  affect,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  adjoining  repons ;  and,  finally,  there  ia  perhaps  no  part  of  North  America  tbat 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  more  complete  terra  ituxii/nila  lo  the  outside  world  than 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  We  landed  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  January  6tli,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  mining  town  of  Trianfo,  where  we  procured  most  of  our  outfit,  and  oiier 
making  severed  excansions,  went  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Here  we  separated,  and  I,  taking 
charge  of  the  party,  started  northward,  accompaDled  by  Dr.  Fred  von  Lohr,  as  topographer, 
together  with  a  cook  and  two  Mexicans.  We  reached  San  Diigo  on  the  20th  of  April,  hav- 
ing travelled  over  eighteen  hundred  miles,  crossing  the  peninsula  ten  Umes,  and  visiting 
almost  every  point  of  interest  in  the  territory. 

I  remain,  very  respectl'ully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  GABB. 

8J.M  PmBCBCO,  CiL.,  Mag,  1S67. 

Our  party  went  aboard  of  the  steamer  Continental  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  1SB6 ; 
but,  on  account  of  a  storm  raging  outside,  we  did  not  leave  the  haibor  until  about  noon  oF 
the  nest  day.  After  an  uncomfortable  passive  of  eight  days,  in  tain,  wind,  and  fog,  ive 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  morning  of  January  6th. 

We  were  landed  On  the  beach  after  a  delay  of  an  hour,  and  proceeded  lo  the  house  of 
Captain  lUtehie,  an  old  Englishman,  who  has  lived  here  for  forty  years.  The  poor  old  man 
was  in  greut  tribulation.  A  party  of  American  filibusters,  with  a  commission  from  Corona, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals,  had  possession  of  the  premises  and  were  making  themselves 
very  mach  at  home,  Thrfr  insolence  and  abuse  had  driven  away  the  native  servants,  and 
poor  old  Ritchie  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  We  spent  an  hour  or  two  waiting  for  animals  to 
take  us  into  the  interior,  and  devoted  most  of  tbe  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vicinity. 

The  eitreme  point  of  Cape  San  Lucas  is  a  mass  of  naked  granite  rocks,  worn  by  the 
waves  and  weather  intj)  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  It  is  Said  tbat  this  place  gave  the  name 
to  California— the  rocks  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  a  midsummer  sua  arc  doubtless  as  hot  as  a 
furnace,  and  the  name  of  C'alida  /omax  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  country,  from  the  broad  sandy  beach  back  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  desolati>  in 
the  extreme. 

Rolling  ground,  covered  with  cacti  of  a  dozen  species,  so  thick  as  almost  to  hide  any 
other  vegetation,  rising  in  the  distance  to  the  high  mountain-chain  of  San  Lazaro,  does  not 
promise  to  the  traveller  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  what  he  is  to  meet  in  the  interior.  A 
closeT  examination  of  the  county  shows,  however,  that  there  are  many  pretty  little  valleys 
in  which  cactus  is  scarce,  and  grass  abundant,  so  that  even  m  the  most  desert  portions  of  the 
oonntry  more  or  loss  food  can  be  found  for  animals. 

Having  procured  a  sufficiency  of  saddle-horses  and  mules  for  our  party,  we  started  ahont 
noon  for  Sau  Jose  del  Cabo,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Dubois  of  the  Triunfo 

Our  ride  was  mostly  close  to  the  beach,  over  the  rolling  grounds  at  the  base  of  the  hills. 
The  soil  was  unusually  gravelly,  and  supported  an  abundant  growth  of  cactus,  with  numerous 
shrubby  plants  new  io  us.  In  places,  there  were  a  few  acres  of  grass,  and  near  two  or  three 
springs  and  streamlets  were  ranehilos  or  little  huts  of  the  herders  who  take  care  of  a  few 
cattle  that  roam  over  the  surrounding  hills,  and  which,  from  their  sleek,  glossy  appearance, 
seemed  to  pick  up  a  good  living  among  the  thickets  of  thorns  and  briers. 

San  Jos6,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  cape,  is  a  little  village  of  whitewashed  adobe-houses 
with  fiat  roofs,  most  of  the  principal  bouses  being  built  around  an  eloi^ated  plaza.  A  scatr 
tering  suburb  of  tumble-down  shanties,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  serves  to  add  to  the  pic- 
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wh  fellow -oounlryman,  Mr.  Gillespie,  stands  preeminent.    Mr.  Gillespie,  who  acts  as 

ar  agent  and  sub-c^ent  of  tbe  abiqaitona  Wells-Farga  Eipresa  Company,  is  one 

h   HI    t  flourisbiDg  and  prosperous  foreigners  on  the  peninsula.     He  received  us  on  our 

d  treated  us  irJCh  great  hospiCalLtj.    Oiring  to  the  doficicnej  of  mules,  the  day  be- 

w        re  obliged  to  leave  oar  ba^age  under  the  care  of  the  cook  at  the  cape,  antil 

ransportation  could  be  found.    They  did  not  arrive  until  abont  the  middle  of  the 

m  lid  all  hands  were  very  hungry,  after  an  nnexpected  fast  of  nearly  twenty-fouc 

f(er  a  delay  of  several  hoars,  we  left  San  Josfi,  and  rode  up  the  beautiful  valley  of 

h       m      ame,  about  twelve  miles,  to  Santa  Anita.    A  little  incident  that  transpired  while 

we  were  saddlitiE;  our  horses  illustrates  so  well  the  grasping  propensity  of  these  people,  that 

it  is  worth  recording.     It  sboivs  that  sharp  practices  are  not  confined  to  Yankees  and 

Scotchmen ; 

A  little  fellow,  about  ten  years  of  age,  whose  costame  consisted  of  a  straw-bat,  the  crown 
of  which  seemed  inclined  to  part  company  nith  the  brim,  a  shirt  that  was  one  only  in  name, 
and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  that  "  had  seen  better  days,"  was  engaged  to  take  our  animals  to 
the  pasture  and  bring  them  back  when  wanted.  For  this  service  the  sum  of  dos  j-eales, 
twenty-five  cents,  had  been  stipulated.  After  the  horses  and  mules  had  been  delivered,  he 
went  not  only  to  every  member  of  the  party,  but  even  to  Ur.  Gillespie,  and  thus  secured  Us 
payment  half  a  dozen  times  over.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success  in  financiering,  he  thought 
he  coiiid  get  a  little  more,  and  represented  that  ai  he  was  riding  one  of  the  horses  bare- 
backed, he  had  been  thrown,  pointing  to  one  of  the  inauy  holes  in  his  pantaloons  as  the  re- 
sult, and  wauled  rfoa  reales  more,  to  pay  damages  and  heal  his  wounded  feelings.  Uufor- 
tuiiately  he  applied  to  the  wrong  person :  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  whom  he  made  the  demand,  com- 
menced scolding  him  for  att«mptin^  to  swindle,  and  remarked  that  he  had  paid  him  already; 
whereupon  the  "and  I  too"  of  all  the  party  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  further  speculation 
on  the  verdancy  or  sympathy  of  the  Gringos.  The  little  fellow's  coolness  and  efiVontery, 
however,  were  so  perfect  that  he  certainly  earned  all  he  got. 

Bidding  good-by  to  our  friends,  we  rode  through  a  little  paradise  to  the  rancho  of  Santa 
Anita,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  have  ever  beheld.  Around  San  JosS,  and  every  mile 
of  the  valley,  are  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  com,  and  tobacco,  while  in  the  gardens 
are  groves  of  orange,  fig,  lemon,  lime,  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
plantain  and  tianana  are  seen  overhanging  almost  every  ditch  or  aqDeduct.  At  Santa  Anita, 
standing  on  a  broad  terrace,  in  front  of  the  fine  substantial  ranch-honse,  and  looking  down 
the  valley,  the  black  and  ra^ed  peaks  of  the  San  Losaro  shut  in  the  view  on  the  west ;  roll- 
ing hilts,  studded  with  the  t^l  shafts  of  the  giant  column-cactus,  bound  it  on  the  east ;  while 
to  the  south,  one  sweep  of  the  eye  takes  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  scene,  trained 
and  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some- 
thing indescribably  grand  in  the  waving  grovea  and  long  alleys  of  palm-trees,  such  aa  we  see 
here.  This  is  none  the  less  true,  notwithstanding  that  we  ail  greeted  the  first  oak  we  saw  on 
approaching  the  frontiers,  as  if  it  were  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and  all  agreed  that  the  sight 
of  one  such  tree  was  better  than  that  of  a  forest  of  palms. 

Stardng  next  morning,  we  rode  througti  a  rather  pretty  country,  past  La  Falma  and  Mira- 
flores,  to  a  place  called  Santiago,  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  houses.  The  road  lay  some- 
times in  bottom-land,  nicely  cultivated ;  sometimes  over  a.  piece  of  table-land,  composed  of 
gravel,  the  (ffiiris  of  granite  and  volcanic  rocks.  This  (able,  or  mesa,  is  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  is  more  or  less  Cut  up  by  dry  water-courses. 

It  supports  a  scattering  growth  of  bunch-grass,  and  affords  pasturage  to  lai^  herds  of 
cattle. 

Id  some  places  in  the  lowlands  are  a  few  oaks,  resembling  remotely  the  Upper  California 
live-oak.  These  are  (o  be  seen  occasionally  as  far  north  as  San  Antonio,  where  they  finally 
disappear.  At  Santiago  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  .'mgar-caDe,  and  a  sugar-mill  was 
in  active  operation.  The  process  throughout  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  but  the  result  is 
a  very  palatable  sugar,  moulded  into  cakes  somewhat  like  maple-sugar,  and  known  as  pa- 
□oche.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  fight  between  the  rival  candidates  for  gov- 
ernorship in  the  last  revolution,  that  took  place  before  our  visit.  Navarette,  the  incumbent, 
occupied  with  his  forces  the  edge  of  the  mesa  ou  one  side,  and  Fedrin,  the  aspirant,  held  the 
other  side.  They  were  at  farthest  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  and  consequently 
there  was  some  risk  in  exposing  one's  self  outside  the  friendly  cover  of  the  houses  and  walls. 
The  fight  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days — one  man  at  a  time  peeping  out  from  his  shelter, 
and,  with  fear  and  trembling,  pullhig  the  tri^er  of  the  flinMock  with  which  he  is  armed. 
Each  party  being  more  anxious  to  protect  itself  than  (o  injure  the  other,  the  battle  might 
have  conUnued  a  month,  had  it  not  been  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  by  one  of  Pedrin's 
men  crawlit^  through  the  canes  in  the  bottom,  so  near  two  men  of  the  opposite  party  that 
he  succeeded  in  killing  both  without  being  hurt  himself.  Navarette's  party  considered  this 
ns  being  a  little  more  than  ihey  bargained  for ;  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  kill,  but  had  no 
desire  to  be  killed,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  two  comrades  reached 
them,  they  became  demoralized  and  Sed  in  disorder,  leaving  Fedrin  in  possession  of  the  field 
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and  of  the  government.  Knvarette,  abandoned  bj  bis  forces,  was  obliged  to  escape  as  best 
he  could,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  said  to  be  safe  on  the  other  aide  of  the  gulf. 

From  Santiago  our  road  ran  along  the  dry  beda  of  streams,  and  across  the  some  gravollj 
mesas  as  the  da;  before,  ti>  the  raDcho  of  Los  Macllres,  close  to  the  east  coast.  Here  me 
found  an  American,  Captain  Smith,  an  old  resident  of  La  Poz,  ivho  had  recenllj  purchased 
this  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  liis  home.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  us  to  see  his  little 
tow-heodod  urchins  after  the  very  dark  complexions  we  had  become  accustomed  to.  A  resi- 
dence of  several  yeara  in  the  tropica  had  not  killed  the  go-ahead  American  spirit  of  the 
captain,  aa  was  fully  attested  by  the  amount  of  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  few  mootha 
since  he  had  taken  posseaaion  of  the  property.  Southeast  from  the  house  I  observed  a  high 
sandstone  hill,  the  strata  dipping  to  the  west  or  southwest  at  a  lew  angle.  Our  time  was  so 
limited  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  it,  but  the  rock,  of  which  I  saw  a  piece  near  the  house,  seems 
to  be  of  tertiary  age.  I  observed  no  trace  of  fossil  remains  by  which  It  cotild  be  accurately 
determined. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  with  Captain  Smith,  and  taking  dinner  with  his  family, 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  rode  until  late  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  a  little  mountain 
settlemeot,  called  San  Bartolo  or  Las  Choreas.  Oar  roate  lay  for  a  mile  over  a  sandy  beach, 
covered  with  shells.  We  saw  one  or  two  shoals  of  fish,  sporting  in  the  water  even  inside 
the  surf. 

Leaving  the  beach,  we  entered  a  deep  cafion  with  very  ateep  ddes,  covered  with  brush 
and  cactus,  and  followed  it,  mostly  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream,  to  near  its  head.  This 
failoH  is  so  characteristic  of  the  waterH;ourecs  of  Lower  California,  that  it  is  probably  worth 
describing.  When  the  heavy  winter  rains  &II,  the  caiion  or  ravine  is  filled  with  a  wild  tor- 
rent of  water,  but  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  ccsaation  of  the  rain,  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  ia  a  mere  dry  sandy  bed.  Li  places,  however,  where  the  imderlying  rocks  come  to 
the  surface,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  ia  still  a  running  stream,  although  it  is  to  a  great 
Client  subterranean.  In  such  places  the  water  runs  over  the  surfece  of  the  rocks,  showing 
itself  first,  perhaps,  only  as  moisture  io  the  sand,  growing  to  a  trickling  rivulet,  and  event- 
ually tumbling  and  foaming  over  the  rocky  bed  in  the  most  orthodox  manner ;  but  a  few 
bundled  yards  down,  it  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  the  dry,  shifting  sands 
of  the  arroyo.  Thus,  just  before  reaching  San  Bartolo,  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  climbing  over  rough  granite  masses,  with  the  waters  dashing  past 
us  in  deep  channels  worn  by  their  nevei^ending  flow.  Crosdng  the  stream  just  above  the 
fall,  wo  ascended  the  hill-side  in  a  darkness  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and,  trusting  entirely 
to  the  instinct  of  our  horses,  we  allowed  them  to  pick  their  way  along  the  narrow  ti'ail  where 
a  lalse  step  would  have  been  almost  certain  death.  Half  a  mile  of  such  travel,  that  seemed 
almost  a  league,  brought  us  to  the  houses.  Tired  and  hungry,  we  unsaddled,  and,  after  the 
usual  Mexican  delay,  were  regaled  with  a  supper  of  tortillas  and  eggs.  Our  poor  animals 
did  not  fare  so  well,  but,  havmg  eaten  all  the  thatch  they  could  reach,  were  turned  into  a 
corral,  or  pen,  where  they  were  fed  on  green  augar-eane. 

The  next  morning  revealed  a  pretty  and  withal  rather  a  wild  sight.  Half  a  dozen  little 
adobe-houses,  perched  on  the  flanks  of  the  steep  hill,  constituted  the  village ;  every  avaihible 
spot  that  was  not  too  steep  tor  cultivation  was  carefully  terraced,  and  water  ted  to  it  by 
ditches  for  irrigation.  Tines,  oranges,  bananas,  and,  in  short,  nearly  every  tropical  fruit,  are 
here  cultivated  succeaafulty,  and,  t<^ether  with  the  few  cows  that  can  pick  a  living  among 
the  cactus,  constitute  the  sole  support  of  the  people. 

From  San  Bartolo  our  route  lay  along  the  same  caSon,  to  ita  head  ;  thence  into  the  head 
of  another  ranning  to  the  northward.  We  followed  this  to  its  mouth,  where  it  opens  into  a 
broad  level  valley  which  runs  down  to  the  coast  at  Ventana  Bay.  Crossing  the  valley,  which 
supports  a  magnificent  crop  of  nearly  every  apeciea  of  cactns  known  in  Lower  California,  we 
reached  the  village  of  San  Antonio.  About  half  a  mile  from  San  Antonio,  a  marked  change 
takes  place  in  the  geology. 

The  granite  of  the  South  is  replaced  by  mica-slates  which  form  the  "  country  rock  "  of  all 
the  metalliferous  veins  of  this  region,  and  which  extend  to  near  Todos  Santoa  on  the  north- 
west, and  nearly  to  La  Paz  on  the  northeast,  eo  far  as  our  observation  permitted  us  to 
determine, 

San  Antonio  is  a  little  scattering  mining  town  of  several  hundred  inhabitants,  including 
many  foreigners,  mostly  Germans.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was  considerable  life  and 
activity  here,  owing  to  a  spasmodic  mining  excitement.  Nearly  all  of  the  old  minea  were  re- 
opened, many  new  ones  started,  and  for  a  while  there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect  of  per- 
manent success.  But  a  revolution  came.  The  speculators  in  San  Francisco  did  not  realize 
the  success  they  had  antidpated.  Mines  had  been  taken  up,  not  I'oz  legitimate  work,  but  fov 
aale  at  enormous  pricea  ;  these  sales  were  not  made,  the  owners  failed  to  send  down  the  ne- 
cessary fbnds  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  several  instances  the  superintendents  were  thrown 
into  prison  for  debts  contracted  hi  good  faith,  relying  on  the  promises  of  their  principals. 
In  other  instances,  the  owners  of  the  mines  started  in  good  earnest,  hitendhig  to  do  leptimate 
work ;  but  they  were  in  most  instances  unfortunate  in  obtaiuing  possession  of  poor  or  value- 
less mines.  Stilt  other  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  superintendents  were  dishonest,  and 
at  least  had  the  reputation  of  appropriating  money  to  thdr  own  private  ends,  that  had  been 
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Bent  down  for  carrjing  oh  the  work  of  developing  mines.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the 
district  has  been  for  the  last  few  jeara,  with  one  or  two  exceptinns,  a  chronicle  of  disaster, 
misfortnne,  or  dishonesty.  The  result  shows  itself  in  the  town.  It  wears  a  deserted,  melan- 
choly look.  The  foreigners  are,  with  a  few  excep^ous,  anxious  to  get  away ;  many  have  left, 
and  more  propose  (o  as  soon  as  they  shall  become  able.  There  are  many  mines  in  which 
work  will  doubtless  be  resumed  at  no  distant  da;,  and  were  there  any  security  for  property  un- 
der the  gOTeroment,  they  would  no  doubt  be  remunerative.  Almost  everybody  holding  material 
interest  in  the  country  seems  to  be  widdng  for  the  time  when  the  Americans  shall  take  pos. 
session.  Many  persons  assured  me  that,  did  they  not  hope  for  such  an  event,  they  would 
leave  the  country  and  abandon  their  property.  &  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  opioion 
of  the  whole  country  that  its  "  manifest  destiny  "  is  annexation.  The  foreigners  of  all  nations 
ai'c  anxious  for  it ;  balf  the  native  population  desire  to  see  it,  and  the  remtunder  look  for- 
ward to  it  as  an  inevitable  calamity.  When  the  event  does  take  place,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  activity  and  prosperity,  such  as  has  never  been  known  before  in  this 
out  of  the  way  and  almost  forgotten  corner  of  the  world. 

Across  a  low  range  of  hills  froni  San  Antonio,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  i^  the 
little  village  of  Triunfo,  the  headquarters  of  the  Tciunfo  Mining  Company.  Here  is,  with 
the  esceptioQ  of  one  other,  the  only  successful  mining  enlerpriae  on  the  penmsula.* 

„ ,....,..  .    ..      onseqnencaof  the  renreaentaliona 

oi  a  coniinit<aiDn  appointed  by  the  gDrermnant  of  the  teiiitoiy.  Tor  tl  ~"  

cl^co  capital  In  the  aevelc^iinont  oT  tbe  mineral  resonrces  of  Iho  pt 

inivemor  at  Ihe  time.  The  commlasloa  conslnted  of  Don  Pells  Oibeu,  uuu  jviuiuu  i.>avmiu,  uuu  otuvu- 
dor  Ylllarina,  and  Don  BanUago  Tloaco^'^ll  gestlemiai  of  high  etandiug  la  tbe  territory,  and  all  In- 
Umat^ly  eoanacted  Bnl3ve<ineiitlr  with  the  fbrtnnes  of  the  compAOj. 

■■  The  flnt  orei  extracted  were  Bhlpped  to  Burope,  the™  beliH  no  mill  In  the  territory,  and  no  re- 
dnctiun  works  of  any  kind.  Tbia  ore  tinned  out  retnukahly  well,  bnt  the  larger  proportion  being  con- 
Riimod  in  oipsniea.  the  campany  reeolved  t«  erect  a  mill  aod  farnaces  of  their  own.  Great  good  Judg- 
ment was  e^ncad  by  the  dlrectorfi  In  the  erection  of  nuchlnerj  BnllAble  to  tbe  nature  of  the  ores,  which 
arc  exceedingly  tebellioDa,  aanBietlng  of  anlpbureta  of  dnc  arsenio,  antimony,  lead.  Iron,  cobalt,  etc, 
'"  combination,  with  scarcsly  ■  trace  of  alllclona  nutter.    Wllbil,  they  ffld  not  escape  the  nsoal  flite  of 

_< ,-■».     -»_  Bdegnate  coneeptlon  Ewems  to  have  been  fiirmad  by  the  company  or  l(a  dinclora 

rprue  on  which  tbey  were  entering.    Oneof  lt«  by-laws  seemB  to  have  been,  that 

1..-I  j-> 1.1I-.U eeedlnc  five  Uioasaud  dollara,  whereas,  tbe 

ooont.Moteoyer,  Bhortlyattertheoimnizn- 
Lt  in  Calilbmla,  and  probably  every  one  of  lis  stockBoldera 

"  The  mill,  when  completed,  contrary  to  peneril  eipeetatlon.  worked  the  ores  with  complele  enceesa 
>mthe9lart;  but  tlie  blunder  of  blunders  was  not  »auUn°—etae  ore  bad  not  been  prov£led.  In  this 
» tbe  mlBmanagement  appears  to  have  been  unpardonable,  for  BubHequent  developments  have  proven 
.  — j^ r  t ^g^  ilepofllte.    The  company  appears  to  have  been  much  In  debt  at  this  time,  and 


•mpa  only,  t 
pply  of  ore 


«  been  provided,  their  expeclntloas  would  doubtless 
.....v^  L„^<;.,  ii-aiu~iu,  --u  »as,  ouuiiK'iui  ii'gij^iisuients  bad  to  be  called  fbr,  nntil  (he  mhiea  could  be  put 
In  better  shape.    As  soon  as  tbis  condition  of  ofiaird  was  realized,  their  superintendent  was  removed, 

'■Abouttblsliine,  Don  Felix  GIbert,  a  gentleman  of  rare  Inlclligence  and  a  sreat  friend  to  American 
enterprise,  was  elected  BOvemor  of  Ihe  teriltory.  Daring  bis  odminiBtration  were  built  the  wharf  at  I« 
Fnz,  the  fahndation  of  the  new  cnstiim-banse,  tbe  fine  wajon-road  from  Ls  Paz  to  TriunfO,  as  well  aa 
many  other  nnbUc  works  of  note.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  manths  the  mines  of  the  compaiw  appear  lo 
have  yielded  not  only  an  abandRnce  of  ore  for  the  mill,  bnt  also  some  fOr  export,  thns  ^vliis  promise 
of  tbe  great  abundance  Blncaderelopefl:  bnt  ofeoatse  "■' ~™j.j  i, 4..jjiM_.1' 

RBpOBSible,  Bold  Ihe  bnllian  ablpped  by  their  agent,  and  retimed  his  drafts  protested, 
t  bean  very  pronmt,  this  wrald  hive  bees  Ihtal,  Ibr,  conUarv  to  the  general  belief,  exe- 
cution wonid  have  been  Issned  instantly  by  the  creditors  upon  every  thing  belonging  to  the  oosqiany, 
tbe  bare  mlnea  excepted.  This  danger  was  avoided  bytbdrman^^glvlngB  mortgage  to  the  sovernor, 
Don  Felix  fflbert,  hi  behalf  of  all  the  ereditom ;  and  then,  calling  them  togetlier,  and  explaining  Ms 
moUves,  he  obtained,  aftOT  much  exertion,  an  agreement  signed  by  all,  granting  lour  montbe'  time  to 
the  company,  lu  which  to  arrange  thsir  alKira.  Wld  iSls  he  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  and, 
lliiding  tbe  compenr  comidetely  demorallEed  llnnndally,  he  sm^caeded  in  ptocnrlng  a  legal  meeting  of 
the  atodcbolderB,  who  voted  nnanlmou^  to  dispose  or  the  proparty  on  we  best  obt^nable  lerms,  op- 
pcdnting  their  agent  to  proceed  to  New  York  and.  If  necessary,  to  Butope,  In  order  lo  ne^tlate  a  sale. 
By  this  lima  a  month  ot  tbe  toar  months'  grace  had  been  consumed,  and  by  the  time  tbe  agent  rencbed 
New  York,  nearly  two  months  had  elapsed. 

"  In  the  mean  time  great  cbaniraa  wen  taking  place 
!..„„  „ti.„i„j   T>o„  j-gjR  Q,K™r_„  ., i-T".;:. — 


truth,  he  bad  been  placed  in  adllemma between  the  ho 

led  toCbuvbdis— thBt,toScyllaj  and  while  hesitating,  he  was  spared  furlberagonybj  u<.,„^  .„„».  v,„^ 
of  office.  ThoFraneb,  It  appears,  coveting  the  peninaulB,  and  yet  not  havlnga  soldier  lo  spare,  canaed 
It  to  be  ramored  repeatedly  that  they  were  about  to  send  the  Victolro,  or  the  Venus,  or  the  Lnelter,  with 


<Blon.    Bavins  occoBloned  a  BDffldeDt  degree  of  alarm,  tbey  sent  over  to  say  diplo- 
pennjtted  to  remafs  and  thrive— every 


forces  to  lake  possession.  Bavins  occoBloned  a  BOffldent  deg: 
matlcally,  tbat  If  the  Lower  OaliTbrnlans  wonid  recognize  the 
and  poleatates,  custoDi-bonse  oIQcers  and  whtd  not,  sbonld  bi 

thing  should  proceed  ciactlyaB  heretofbrs;  not  a  Frencbmi.     . 

slouer.  andhe  a  Lower  Callfemlan.  should  beappohited  Just  fbrthefbrm  of  tbe  Ihias—oothins  more. 

"  The  bait  took ;  tbe  governor  called  a  meetfna;  of  the  Lrelslature  to  lay  before  Uiem  the  propoeilion. 
That  august  body  wished  to  shirk  the  question,  lint  It  was  delicately  Intimateci  that  tbey  could  choose 
between  eracefnl  compliance  and  a  very  nngracefol  one.  and  ei>.  alter  dne  deliberation,  it  was  dedded  lo 
welcome  Seilor  Bsptoosa.  Now.  Bspinosa  had  formerly  been  governor  of  the  territory,  at  which 
lime  Don  Felix  GIbert  had  been  bia  private  secretary,  and  his  friend  and  pupil ;  so,  wbalever  Don  Felix 
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The  Triunfo  mines,  some  seven  in  number,  and  all  lying  in  it  compact  bodj,  belong  to  gn 
American  company  of  the  unme  nOime,  and  ar«  owned  parti;  in  San  FnmciGCO  and  partly  in 
Pbilodelphia.  like  nearly  all  of  the  others,  those  mines  would  have  been  abnndoned  by  the 
proprietors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ene^y  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Henry  Brooks,  the  very 
able  manager  and  principal  owner.  At  a  time  when  all  were  losing  confidence,  because 
they  did  not  see  large  shipments  of  bullion,  and  when  the  trustees  in  the  States  hesitated 

may  have  thonght  aljont  imperial  matMta.  lie  received  his  Wend  gracefully  and  cofdiall j,  aa  In  honor 
bound.  Tlil!<  led  to  misi^preheneion,  and  thns  It  was  In  the  nature  of  thini.'S  that  when  a  email  focte, 
dissatisfied  with  their  pretty  titUe  arraagements,  marched  on  La  Paz,  Don  Felix  aod  bia  friend  both  had 
to  retire  wish  remarkable  prompUtitda.  So  &r  Don  Pells  had  made  a  miatake— a  miatalte  only ;  but 
from  this  time  Cuwaid  ereiy  Blep  was  a  liM  one.  If  he  bad  retired  qiiielly  tana  La  Paz  to  the  interior, 
ha  was  so  generally  beloved  that  ne  vronld  not  ODly  have  bean  parlbctly  sate,  but  ha  wonld  liave  been  lein- 
statad  In  a  tew  weeks  at  ftrthest.  As  It  was,  be  noisBd  over  to  Mtwatlan,  where  be  was  of  course 
greeted  as  a  dlstUigalshed  snllSrei' Kit  lbs  Imiieilal  cause ;  ftom  tbenee  he  proceeded  to  tbecitv  of  Mexi- 
co, was  Introdoced  to  Haxlmillan,  racelvad  at  hlB  hands  the  decoration  of  Ooadalnpe,  which  cost  him 
iin_j.li —  — a  .v_.  J — . a  — ... — •■iB  brlgbtest  prospaets  tOr  a  dlstlngnlshed  and  eminently  uae- 


st  hlB  hands  the  decoration  of  Ooadalijpi 
h  tbat'tnt  fdl  to  the  lot  of  a  young  mi 


The  above  is  a  graat  digreeslto ;  but  thns  ft  waa  that  whan  the  agent  of  the  Trinnfo  Company  re- 
tnined  from  the  Easi,  having  been  snccessttal  In  the  object  ofhls  mission,  the  beet  friend  of  ibe  company 
was  a  Ingltlre,  and  Uie  aaeifi  who  had  beau  intraated  with  tbe  care  nf  his  property  aoug ht  (o  fdreclose 
the  mor^ire  Id  his  own  Oebalf ;  fbrtnnately — althoi^  the  atlompt  occastoned  considerable  expenae — It 
was  a  complete  fiiUare ;  the  new  company  paid  the  debts,  released  the  mortgage,  and  took  posaeselon  In 

"  The  new  company,  entitled  tbe  Tiiunfo  Silver  Mining  and  Commercial  Company,  had  dedded  upon 
the  erection  of  a  larger  and  better  mill,  since  It  had  been  proven  that  the  prodncl  of  the  mines  wonld  be 
Ihrlu  excess  of  the  old  one.  After  armngfagR^ire  in  La  Paz.  the  amint  proceeded  to  San  Fiancl^coto 
order  the  machinery,  and  In  the  mean  time  another  revolution,  or  rather  two  or  three  of  them,  occnrred , 
or  perhaps  tbey  might  be  described  more  Justly  as  a  revolntlon  and  a  revolnlionary  fizzle, 

"Don  Antimlo  Fedrin,  who  succeeded  to  the  Kovemorshlp  by  vlitae  ol  his  office  as  vlce^covetnor,  la 
one«fthose  (alas,  rora  HUH  In  these  daya)  who  tmftir  tallremeDt  and  almpliclty  to  the  honora  ani*  — ' 
nments  (f  offloe;  UierelbrB  he  signified  bis  desire  that  a  new  election  shonld  be  held  as  prom 


promptly  as 
Inrlng  the  election  ctuuses  and  comit«r«liargi 


al  candidates  were  Don  Bomon  Kbvbitd  and  Don  Pedro  Havsrete,  both  ex-soremora. 


mt«r«liarees  were  made  of  balloMHnc  staffli^c  a  quairel  ensne<l, 
lopartofSavaiTo  to  aelzethe  penon  of  Havareie ;  this  was  tolled, 
3f  Americans,  a  very  Imprudent  intermeddling  with  local  sqaabbles, 
was  elected,  so,  fur  awhile,  Don  Antonio  Pedrln  coutlnned  to  hold 


which  calmlnated  In  an  attempt  < 

owing.  It  is  raid,  to  the  tntervenljoi 

ITienpahotof  It  all  was  that  noJoiijf  was ,  „, ,, 

the  ancoveCed  disnity.  But  Mavarete.  who  waa  from  San  3os6,  was  ueui  un  omce ;  anEumiug  umt  at 
had  been  leijally  elected,  and  loaklns  a  chanre  i^^nst  Pediln  of  liavlng  sympathized  with  his  lival.  be 
marched  onXa  Paz,  took  the  vice-jovemor  prisoner,  whom  be  had  a  strong  disposition  to  shoot,  but 

"  It  was  during  these  tronblons  tlmea  that  an  event  occurred— more  Bttal,  ibr  the  time  belnjt,  to  the 
Interests  of  the  penlnenla  than  any  which  bad  occniced.  This  was  the  seixun  of  tbe  Heiican  packet- 
ship  John  L.  etepIuniB  at  Cape  St.  liicBs,  by  Dana,  an  American,  holding  eommlsslon  under  Corona. 
The  act  was  of  cnnne  perftcliy  JustlSalde,  and  tbe  steamer  a  legal  prize,  had  Dana  chosen  to  nuke  a 
prize  other;  bntthoiudi  she  escaped  on  very  eaey  terms.  Itie  company  withdrew  their  steamer  fmrn  the 
penioenlar  trade,  and  thns  the  country  remained  almost  enfirelycut  off  from  commmiicaUon  with  the 
wDchl  tor  nine  months,  and  this  too  wlUi  steamers  mnning  np  ur  down  the  entire  length  of  it;  coast  every 
two  or  three  days. 

"•am  Trlnnfii  Company  were  the  greatest  snlTdrerB  by  this  disaster,  fbr  their  machinery,  as  also  a 
very  large  amount  of  merchandise  and  material,  had  been  purchased  nnder  contract  to  be  put  aboard  the 
steamer  of  Hiv,  the  aelznre  of  the  John  L.  Stephens  occnrring  in  April.  After  much  difficulty  and  delay, 
the  company  chartered  a  s^llDir-vessel  which,  after  getting  out  to  sea.  bad  to  put  bqck  in  a  sinking  coii- 
diilon.  The  machinery  had  to  be  rashipped  on  the  brig  Iiopud,  which  Qnally  put  to  sea  In  July,  reach- 
ing La  Paz  about  the  middle  of  August  Inthemeantlma.  Iha  ajent,  who  bad  ratnrned  to  tbe  penin- 
sula, Hflcr  eecuring,  as  be  thot^t,  tho^pmentoftbema(adnery,nnabla  to  concave  the  occasion  oflta 
,_.,  J i_M._.4.i._  I n  .~<it el,  and  from  thence  took  steamei  to  Ban  Fran- 


er  Ctdorado,  for  th 

o  hlanaanlllo  and  Acapulco,  at 


lion  of  the  delay.    On  his  arrival  tbe  bris  bad  Batled,  whsraopon  ha  took:  the 
Ibr  tbe  cane ;  bnt  a  storm  spriuElng  np,  he  was  onabie  to  land,  and  was  car. 

loapuloo,  detained  there  Borne  days,  as  the  npsteamer  bad  broke  her  shaft, 

and  anally  look  passage  back  on  the  steamer  California,  to  eticoanter  a  still  severer  storm  at  the  cape 
despite  of  whloh  lie  landed,  at  the  riek  of  hla  llf^. 

'^  From  this  tfane  Ibrward,  the  erection  of  the  new  mill  of  tbe  Triunfo  Company  and  the  development 
of  Its  mines  steadily  progressed,  despite  of  several  additional  revolutions,  with  a  revolt  of  the  guard 
thrown  In;  lOr  Kavaretta  liad  mudetdmsetf  extremely  nnpopnlai  amon^  all  claeeee.  During  hie  ad- 
mlnlstfalion  it  was  castomary  to  levy  a  forced  loan  upon  ttie  Mexican  merchants  abont  oncea  week;  an 
attempt  to  play  the  same  game  upon  Americana  residted  in  anlndignatlon-meetlngand  the  development 
of  a  sotrit  which  he  had  uttle  expected.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  him— one  by  Don  fiul- 
■-■'''irV'lUarino.  wlileb  resulted  in  Oie  shmghter  of  two  horses,  rod  a  diplomatic  termlnatliHi.  leaving 


returned  from  San  Francisco  to  the  pen&snla.  sending  forwaM  hla  credeutiaij 

atldPaz.    Navarele  answered  In  person,  accompanied  by  all  the  force  be  conld  muster,  and  adva 


a  diplomatic  termlnatlDn.  leaving 
Pednn  by  Juarez,  that  gentleman 
credeutialB  to  Oovemoi  Xavarete 


, B Santhigo.  where,  after  fighting  three  days,  o 

-I  fbiset  which— with  a  loss  of  two  men,  Navarete  retreated,  leaving  Don  Antonio  Pedrin  m 

ter  of  the  dinatloo. 


week— I  fbiset  which- with  a  loss  of  two  ra 
'-^  of  the  rfiuatlon. 

"Withal,  thiBlsavery  peaceable  countiy  (don't  hiugh)— nobody  Is  ever  robbed  ormnrdered;  at  le 


such  an  event  does  not  occur  oftencr 
armed  men  were  rnnnlng  sll  over 
finally  disbanded.    Oovemor  Fedr 
dler.  keeping  not  even  a  guard. 

"  As  to  oie  Trinnlb  Company,  it  has  snccesafully  surmonnled  all  tbe  innnmerable  obstacles  it  has 
had  Co  encounter,  and  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  all  these  disturbances  Its  property  was  scrupn- 
loualy  respected.  On  the  mad,  while  native  teams  ajid  pack-trains  were  freely  taken  by  either  or  ratiier 
every  belBgerent,  those  of  tbe  company  were  never  interfered  with. 

"The  amount  of  ore  crushed  and  roasted  In  three  weeks'  run  waa  350  toua;  the  amonnc  amalga* 

enty  dollars  per  ton,  rather  a  poor  grade  of  ore  being  worked  flral,  for  precaution's  sake.    The  liara 
averaged  960  fine,  and  command  the^lgheat  premlam  of  any  shipped  to  San  Fmnclsco  market.'' 

Hosted  oyGoogle 
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about  further  assessments,  Mr.  Brooks,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  irith  which  he  ivas 
surrounded,  speut  bia  ovn  moue;  freelj,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  company  and  carry  on 
the  work.  Ac  last,  stimulated  by  his  zeal  and  persistency,  flie  company  came  again  to  his 
Bupporl,  and,  as  a  i-esult,  are  to-day  owners  of  a  mining  property  equalled  in  yalue  by  Tery 
few  on  the  continent.  The  work  heretofore  done  has  oeen  principally  opening  the  veins, 
with  a  view  to  steady  work  in  the  future.  Two  of  tbe  mines  have  been  prepared  so  that 
they  can  keep  the  five  tiventy-four-slamp  mills  running  for  several  years  by  the  ore  already  in 
eight.  These  two  mines,  the  Mendocefia  and  the  Molinefla,  adjoin  each  other,  and  need 
but  a  few  feet  of  tunnel  to  connect  their  workmgs.  The  van  is  ho  situated  in  a  hill,  that  the 
mines  can  be  worked  Ui  a  depth  of  between  600  and  TOO  feet  from  the  surface  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pumping,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  mines  are  connected  (in  the  seventh  level  of  the  Mendo- 
cciia),  all  of  the  ore  can  be  taken  out  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Uolinefia,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  hoist- 
ing. The  body  of  ore  in  these  mines  aver^es  throughout  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  very 
uniform  in  character,  and  varying  very  little  from  the  average  width,  except  that  it  shows  a 
slow  though  steady  tendency  to  widen  downward.  It  is  probable  that  measurements  would 
show  an  average  thickness  of  nearer  five  feet  than  four,  in  the  lowest  fifty  feet.  The  ere  it- 
self is  a  compound  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  containing  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Lciher  made  a  series  of  assays  from  samples  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  to  obtain 
average,  and  his  results  varied  from  $90  to  $124  per  ton.  Choice  specimens  of  first-class 
ore  yielded  Saas  per  ton.  An  extension  has  been  made  on  the  dip  of  the  vein,  so  as  t«  give 
the  present  company  control  of  the  vein  to  any  depth  to  which  work  will  probably  ever  be 
carried. 

Besides  these  three  claims,  there  are  also  four  others,  belonging  to  the  same  company,  on 
a  parallel  van  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  ore  of  a  slightly  diflerent  character.  On  one  of 
those  claims  considerable  work  has  been  done,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ore  taken  out.  During 
the  period  of  struggle  for  existence,  tiiis  ore  was  worked  iu  a  ten-stamp  mill,  and  supplied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  used  in  keeping  under  way  the  work  of  preparation  on  the 
other  mines.  This  ore  contains  a  preponderance  of  zinc,  and  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Youngjohn, 
tlie  metallurgist,  that  it  is  less  refractory  than  that  of  the  other  veins.  On  all  of  the  claims 
in  this  vein  small  shafts  and  irregular  excavadons  have  been  made  by  the  Mexicans  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  "  azogue  metal,"  or  ore  that  could  be  atnal- 
gamated  without  roasting,  and  which  resalts  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  near 
Uie  surface.  These  eieavaUons,  triffing  in  themselves,  are  stiU  sufBcient  to  prove  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  ore  is  found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  vein  hicluded  within  those  boun- 
daries. From  the  relative  positions,  and  the  angles  at  which  these  two  veins  dip,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  eventually  be  found  to  be  united  below,  inasmuch  as  iu  descend- 
ing they  approach  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  not  very  far  apart  even  at  the  surface. 

The  vein  on  which  the  Mendocena  and  MoUnelia  mines  ate  situated  has  been  traced  sev- 
eral miles,  and  tlie  whole  length  is  covered  with  claims.  Some  of  these  are  held  on  the 
Mioawber  principle,  while  others  have  been  opened  partially,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Mex- 
ican Mines,"  to  the  extent  of  successful  working.  These  mines,  known  as  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  old  and  new  San  Nicolas,  have  been  worked  in  an  irregular  and  inefficient  manner  for  a 
scries  of  years,  and,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  manner  in  which  the  work  has  1>ecn  done, 
proved  tiiroughoui  very  remunerative  to  the  owners.  There  is  no  material  difl^rence  between 
the  appearance  of  the  vein  here  and  in  the  mines  already  described.  Besides  these  mines, 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio  a  few  that  will  undoubtedly  prove  good, 
and,  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  host  of  worthless  ones. 

During  our  stay  in  this  neighborhood  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Brooica,  who  had  been 
our  travelling  companion  from  the  cape.  Through  the  untiring  kindneso  and  courtesy  of  this 
gentleman,  assisted  by  all  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  we  were  enabled  to  see  much 
more  of  the  region  in  the  limited  time  we  spent  there,  than  would  have  been  possible  had  wo 
been  thro 


After  a  delay  of  four  or  Eve  days,  partly  spent  in  invesygatiiw  the  mines  and  partly  in 
fighting  against  the  inevitable  "poco  tiempo"  procrastinalJon,  which  is  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  whole  Spanish-American  people,  and  which  drove  Mr.  Browne  to  his 
wit's  end  with  impatience,  we  ran  down  to  La  Faz  on  a  flying  visit.  There  is  a  good  road  all 
tlie  way,  for  which  the  county  is  indebted  to  foreign  onei^y.  The  distance  is  45  miles,  and 
this,  ti^ether  with  another  wagon-road  from  San  Antonio  to  Ventana  Bay,  25  miles  long,  and 
also  made  by  foreigners,  makes  about  one-half  of  all  the  length  of  wagon-road  on  the  penin- 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Browne,  Ur.  Brooks,  and  myself^  started  from  Triunfo  on  the 
morning  of  January  12th,  and  rode  to  a  rancho  called  Las  Flayitas,  some  33  miles  from 
Triunfo.  The  road  is  gently  undulating,  with  occasional  stretches  of  level  ground.  As  a 
work  of  private  enterprise  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  company,  at  whose  espenss  ail  the 
more  important  parts  were  made,  although  it  is  called  a  "  camino  real,"  and  is  really  tlie 
property  of  government.  The  route  lies  through  an  □ndulating,  rather  hiily  country,  and  is 
on  an  average  descent  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  offices 
of  the  company.    The  hills  are  covered  with  a  vegetation  very  characteristic  of  the  lower 


ivGoogie 
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part  of  the  territory,  and  this  ride  alone  from  La  Paa  to  Trianfo  would  give  to  a  botanist  a 
very  fajr  idsa  of  the  flora  of  the  region.  On  the  elerated  gronnd  the  two  speciffl  of  giant 
cactaa  (Ceceus  sp.?)  tower  everywhere  from  30  lo  40  feel  high;  with  them  are  the  more 
graceful  shafts  of  the  PiCahaya  dulce,  yielding  a  fruit  said  to  be  superior  to  the  sirawberr; ; 
not  so  prominent  in  altitude,  but  more  numerous,  are  tbe  Sour  Fitahayes  with  their  snake- 
like  branches  and  formidable  thorns,  while  less  obtrasive  thiu  any  of  theee  is  the  Visuaga  or 
Turk'a-head  cactus,  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  country,  liis  is  a  spberical  or 
elongated  mass  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  formidable  spines,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  the  longest  of  them  curved  like  a  fieh-hooli. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  should  stumble  against  tliem  in  the  dark !  bnt,  in  this  country,  people 
are  very  careful  not  to  atumble'in  the  dark.  The  very  babies  learn  to  run  barefoot  where 
half  the  vegetation  is  covered  with  thome  like  needles,  and  accidenta  from  this  sourca  are 
nearly  unknown.  The  weary  traveller,  dizzy  with  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
parched  with  thirst,  can  finJ  relief  almost  instantly  by  the  use  of  this  plant.  It  grows  almost 
everywhere,  from  Cape  San  Lucas  to  beyond  San  Diego,  and  its  bright-red  Ihoma  distinguish 
it  at  once  from  all  the  other  Cadi.  Unlike  most  of  Uie  others,  it  has  no  woody  skeleton,  and 
with  a  large  knife  can  be  readily  cut  to  pieces.  The  interior,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  held  in 
the  air  for  a  few  moments,  cools  by  evaporation  and  can  then  be  eaten,  or  at  least  chewed  so 
OS  to  extract  the  moisture.  The  amount  of  fluid  matter  in  it  Is  very  great,  and  the  taste  is 
not  unlike  that  of  green  cucumtier.  Besides  the  above  more  prominent  species,  there  are 
the  graceful  Carambuya,  most  to  be  admired  because  its  thonis  are  short ;  the  Choreas,  which 
have  a  bad  trick  whenever  they  are  toached  of  dropping  their  leaves,  studded  with  thorns  as 
sharp  as  a  cambric  needle,  and  which  attach  themselves  to  one  with  a  perUnacity  worthy  of 
a  better  cause;  the  flatJeaved  "prickly-pear,"  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  "small  fry," 
which,  altboagh  hardly  worth  a  separate  mention,  demand  their  full  share  of  attention  from 
the  unfortunate,  who  is  obliged  to  pick  his  way  through  a  Lower  California  thicket. 

Of  trees,  the  preponderance  of  species  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Acacias ;  the  Mesquit 
and  Lipua,  invaluable  for  forage ;  the  Palo  Blanco,  with  wood  like  ivory  or  lignum  vitte  for 
hardness  ;  the  Palo  Verde  and  the  Palobrea,  with  bark  as  green  as  grass,  that  of  the  latter 
being,  as  the  name  implies,  a  coat  of  resinous  gum  instead  of  a  true  bark ;  two  species  of 
Torole,  with  wood  so  soft  and  brittle,  that  a  green  limb  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  without 
a  flaw,  broke  short  off  close  to  the  trunk  under  the  weight  of  my  saddle  only;  these,  with  half 
a  dozen  shrubs,  some  bearing  beautifiil  flowers,  are  aU  acacias.  Less  abundant,  but  found 
occasionally,  are  the  wild  fig-trees,  and  one  or  two  bearing  excellent  fruit.  The  undergrowth 
consists  of  a  great  vai'iety  of  bushes,  nearly  all  of  which  were  strangers  to  ns,  and  most  of 
them,  bearing  their  full  proportion  of  thorns,  flU  in  every  available  spot,  and  make  a  dense 
and  tangled  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  only  the  native  cattle  att^pt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. These  animals,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  thorns,  rove  everywhere,  and  pick  up  a 
good  living,  feeding  principally  on  "  bunch  grass,"  a  kind  of  grass  that  esists  everywhere  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  forage 
plants. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  a  place  called  the  Calabazas  or  Goords,  is  a  range  of 
granite  hiUs,  in  which  many  traces  of  copper  have  been  found.  Some  attempts  at  mining 
have  been  made,  but  so  far  they  have  all  ended  unsuccessfully.  There  are  nevertheless 
many  persona  here  who  still  retain  confidence  in  the  future  value  of  these  mines,  or  at  least 
say  they  do.  They  all  seem  to  own  shares,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  at  good  round 
prices.  Not  having  time  to  visit  them,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves. 

The  Playitas  is  a  little  rancho  in  the  hilts  near  the  borders  of  the  plains  of  La  Paz.  The 
granite  on  tbe  edge  of  this  plain  is  overlaid  by  stratified  volcanic  ash,  and  this  in  turn  hy  a 
very  hard  porphyritic  trachyte,  dipping  usually  to  the  west  and  northwest,  but  somewhat  con- 
torted near  La  Paz.  Soath  of  this  is  the  high  granite  cham  of  the  Cacachilas,  in  which  arc 
also  some  mines  claimed  to  be  good. 

One  duties  did  not  lead  us  in  this  direction,  and  ve  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  district.  The  ores  which  I  saw  resemble  those  of  Ran  Antonio  and 
Triunfo,  except  in  that  they  seem  to  cont^n  much  more  lead. 

The  road  along  the  plain  to  La  Paz  is  wide  and  perfectly  level,  cut  in  the  greater  part 
through  a  monte,  or  thicket  of  cactus.  The  soil  is  good  in  places ;  in  other  parts,  especially 
near  La  Paz,  it  is  somewhat  gravelly.  A  large  tract  here  could  be  cultivated,  were  it  not  for 
the  absence  of  water.  Doubtless,  water  could  be  obtained  by  artesian  boring,  bat^  iiom  the 
thickness  of  the  volcanic  ash,  the  wells  would  in  all  probability  have  to  reach  a  great  depth 
before  striking  a  good  supply.  The  high  range  of  the  Cacachilas  would  supply  more  water 
than  would  be  ne^ed  to  urrigate  the  whole  valley,  but  the  depth  necessary  W  obtain  it  is  a 
problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  actaal  esperimeni 

The  city  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  do  not  belie,  on  a  close  inspection,  the  appearance 
they  present  from  a  distance.  Seen  from  the  road  one  cannot  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  it, 
though  its  white  houses,  nestling  among  palms  ftnd  eottonwoods,  make  a  picture  that,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  But  if  the  view  from  the  land  side  is  lovely,  words  almost  fail 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty  when  seen  from  the  bay.    The  houses  are,  witli  a  single 
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cictptian,  and  a  Toreigu  innoTattou  at  tlint,  all  of  oae  story  ;  the;  are  mostl}'  built  of  adobt?, 
or  mud  brichs  dried  in  the  aun^  the  walls  are  very  thick  and  whitewashed,  the  raofA  arc  Sat 
und  are  made  of  burnt  bricks,  or  tilea  laid  on  pahn-poles,  and  the  whole  covered  irith  cement, 
Tho  streets  are  mostly  shaded  by  cottonwoode  and  willows,  and  in  many  of  the  gardens  are 
the  tall  and  graceful  fan  and  date  pahns,  sufficiently  nnmerons  to  stamp  the  picture  with  an 
unmistakably  tropical  aspect.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  low  flat  but  little 
raisrf  above  the  tide ;  back  of  this  is  a  very  low  table-land,  on  which  are  many  of  the  finer 
residences,  the  cnartel  or  barracks,  the  church,  and,  In  ia«t,  all  the  more  imposing  edifices. 
Seen  from  the  deck  of  u  vessel  Che  brilliant  contrast  between  the  white  houses  and  the  dark 
folinge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  relieved  by  the  more  scattered  but  more  pretentious 
buildings  of  the  upper  portion,  and  the  effect  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  rn^^d 
masses  of  the  sombre  Caoachilas  in  the  background.  But  alas  1  even  here  is  not  yet  para- 
dise ;  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  world,  a  climate  with  which  even  that  of  the  ranch- 
praised  Italy  cannot  compare,  a  country  in  which  la^ness  is  at  a  premium  ;  in  fact,  when  it 
would  seem  that  one  could  dream  life  away  witliout  a  care,  even  here  the  picture  has  a  dark 
side.  In  the  months  of  September  to  November  tlie  town  is  subject  to  the  most  terrible 
hunicanes,  ships  are  driven  on  shore  high  and  dry,  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  coots  or  broken 
like  reeds,  every  tlungthat  the  storm-king  touches  is  destroyed  as  effectually  as  if  by  fire,  and 
in  a  day  perhaps  may  be  ruined  property  that  has  taken  years  to  accumulate.  It  is  princi- 
pally on  this  account  that  the  houses  are  built  so  low,  and  with  so  little  about  them  that  can 
be  affected  by  storms. 

In  La  Paz  we  were  very  well  received  by  Mr.  Elmer,  the  United  States  consul,  who  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  value  of  the  peninsula,  and  who,  moreover,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  "manifest  destiny."  Another  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Vloska,  the 
agent  of  the  steamship  and  express  companies,  very  kindly  did  every  thhig  he  could  to  assist 
us  and  facilitate  our  work.  Accompanied  by  this  gentleman,  we  had  a  loi^  and  tedious  intor- 
viciv  with  Don  Antonio  Pedrin,  the  governor.  The  old  gentleman  has  the  reputation  of  being 
u  much  better  ranchero  than  politidon,  and  certainly  the  little  I  saw  of  him  conBrmed  me  in 
that  opinion.  The  free  manner  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  criticise  the  acts  of  hissaperiors  before 
strangers,  and  foreigners  at  timt,  van  not  at  all  calculated  to  convey  a  high  opinion  of  his  tact 
as  a  politician.  Nevertheless,  the  thinking  men  of  the  Territory  are  better  satisfied  with  him 
than  they  generally  are  with  their  governors,  from  the  fact  that,  whatever  are  his  feelings  in 
other  respects,  they  believe  him  (o  be  strictly  honest  and  incorruptible. 

After  spending  two  days  in  La  Paz,  and  visiting  the  United  States  steamer  Suwanee,  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbor,  we  returned  to  Triunfo,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wiss,  a  German  physi- 
cian of  San  Antonio,  who  afterward  joined  us  on  the  trip  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Our  ride  back 
was  accompanied  by  no  incidents  of  special  interest^  except  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  Mexi- 
can, who  followed  us  several  miles,  ende:ivo[hig  to  sell  us  a  mule  for  about  two  and  a  half 
times  its  real  value.  The  sale  was  not  effected.  We  reached  Triunfo  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  on  Thursday,  January  nth,  while  Mr.  Browne  was  immersed  in  thepleasant  occupa- 
tion of  buying  mules,  and  trying  to  avoid  being  cheated  by  the  Mexicans,  who  are  the  worst 
jockeys  in  the  world,  Mr.  Lijher  and  I  spent  the  morning  visiting  some  of^  the  mines  that  we 
bad  not  us  yet  examined  fully.  Returning  a  little  after  noon,  and  takii^  a  hasty  lunch,  we 
packed  up,  bade  a  reluctant  good-by  to  our  friends,  and,  with  many  regrets  at  leaving  a 
place  where  our  stay  had  been  so  pleasant,  we  started  out,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
eit  rimfe  for  Magdalena  Bay,  our  party  consisting  of  seven,  including  Dr.  Wiss  and  bis  mo7j], 
or  servant,  and  Jesus  Castillo,  our  Meiican  guide.  We  rode  but  half  a  dozen  miles  and  made 
our  first  dry  camp  ;  thol  is,  we  c^nped  at  a  spot  where  we  had  pretty  grass,  but  no  water 
escept  what  we  carried  in  our  canteens. 

Nest  morning,  pas^ng  through  a  deep  cafion  cut  through  cliffs  of  mica  slates,  we  cmci^ed 
on  a  mesa,  covered  with  a  scanty  soil  of  red  gravel,  and  m  the  afternoon  reached  Todos 
Santos,  forty-five  miles  from  Triunfo,  and  a  mile  from  the  west  coast.  The  village  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  mesa,  overlooking  the  creek  bottom,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  a 
hundred  souls.  It  consists  of  the  inevitable  plarn,  with  a  fine  church  on  one  side,  the  other 
three  sides  being  bordered  by  flat-roofed  houses,  mostly  private  residences,  thoi^^h  one  or 
two  are  occupied  as  stores.  The  most  pretentious  of  the  houses  is  that  of  Don  Salvador  VII- 
larino,  the  great  man  of  the  place,  and  almost  the  only  resident,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  can 
speak  English.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  at  his  house,  and  fonnd  that,  like  most  of 
tiie  more  intelligent  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  looked  upon  the  eventual  absorption  of  the 
Territory  by  the  United  States  as  inevitable,  he  was  nevertheless  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  be- 
cause, as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  the  two  races  cannot  come  into  contact  without  resulting 
in  the  extinction  or  driving  out  of  his  own  people.  He  had  witnessed  it  in  Upper  California, 
where,  over  whole  counties,  the  local  names  are  almost  the  only  traco  left-  by  the  Spanish 
race,  after  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  of  American  occupation.  The  gardens  and  fields 
here  are  many  acres  in  extent,  and  cover  all  the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  in  the  bottom. 
Figs,  oranges,  vines,  bananas,  and  suga>cane  are  the  principal  productions.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  important  item,  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  being  made  here  every  year. 
The  spot  is  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  looks  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  the  semi-desert  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country. 
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Ilavlng  procured  one  more  mule  here,  thus  filling  our  complement  of  animals,  we  started 
about  DOOD,  and  went  as  far  as  the  moutb  of  the  Arroyo  de  las  Falmaritas,  or  little  palm-grove, 
travelling  the  n-hole  distance  over  sandy  and  gravelly  flals,  covered  with  cactuK  and  boshes, 
wilhout  tree?.  We  camped  near  the  only  waiec,  a  well  of  saltish  wawr,  dug  near  the  merest 
pretence  of  a  house.  The  rancho  iraa  inhabited  by  a  lai^ebmilj,  who  eked  out  a  scanty  sub- 
flislence  from  a  few  oattle^eheese  and  milk  being  almost  their  entire  food,  as  Is  the  case  with 
very  many  of  the  poorer  people  of  this  i-e^on.  The  proprietor,  in  bliesM  ignorance  of  any 
thing  better,  asked  U9,  with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world,  how  we  liked  his  place  ;  he  "  liked 
it  very  mach  "  himself,  so  nicely  situated,  and  nith  such  good  pasture  for  auimals.  We,  of 
coarse,  admired  it  eiceedii^y,  complimented  him  on  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  improve- 
ments lie  bad  put  upon  it ;  said  improvemeota  consisting  of  a  house  of  upright  polea  set  in 
the  ground,  and  admitting  of  admirable  ventilation,  covered  by  a  ragged  Ihatch,  a  corral  or 
cattle-pen,  and  a  well  of  execrable  water. 

The  next  morning,  the  20th,  we  left  our  contented  friend,  and  travelled  twenty-seven 
miles  over  a  barren  sandy  tract,  supporting  a  scanty  growth,  passing  a  rancho  at  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Arroyo  de  Cirrisal,  similar  to  Uic  one  we  le(i  in  the  morning,  and  cumped  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  rancho  of  the  Innooentes.  This  is  a  much  better  rancho  than  those  we  had  passed ;  there 
beit^  no  arable  land  here,  it  is  only  fit  for  stocb-raising,  but  the  proprietor,  Sefior  Carvallo,  ia 
said  to  bo,  in  the  local  sense  of  the  word,  rich.  He  has  targe  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  and  mules,  besides  an  enormous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  This  being  my  birthday, 
-n'e  celebrated  it  by  a  rather  poor  attempt  at  aguardiente  punch,  made  in  a  tin  pan,  drunk  oat  of 
tin  cups,  and  prcliisely  seasoned  with  apologies  fi-om  our  cook  becuuse  he  could  not  do  better, 
SefLor  Carvallo  is  "  compadre,"  or  fellow-godlatlier  to  oar  guide  Jesus,  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  latter,  we  engaged  one  of  the  sons  of  the  former  to  accompany  ns  as  mozo  and  general 
assistant.  Domingo,  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  never  been  far- 
ther from  here  than  to  La  Paz,  and  it  was  only  after  profuse  promises  of  biking  care  of  him 
that  his  mother  would  let  him  go,  even  under  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  Jesus.  And 
well  she  might  fear,  for  a  more  ignorant,  unsophisticated,  overgrown  baby  never  left  a 
mother's  side.  Lazy  to  a  proverb,  he  was  utterly  useless,  except  when  on  the  roud  he  was 
pUoed  behmd  the  pack-mules  to  drive  them,  and  there  his  mnle  carried  him  along  withoat 
any  exertion  on  bis  part.  Like  most  lazy  people,  he  was  an  excellent  trencherman,  and  this 
trait,  especially  when  our  supplies  of  fresh  meat  ran  low,  made  him  a  constant  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  the  cook,  who  declared  that  he  liked  to  see  fair  play. 

Jataiary  2ltt — Our  roud  lay  over  low  grave!  tables  dose  to  the  coast,  twenty-one  miles  to 
a  dry  camp.  We  gave  the  animals  water  about  noon,  and  carried  sufficient  for  ourselves  in 
leathern  bottles.  Near  this  camp  we  first  enooiintered  the  peonliar  table-lands  which  make 
half  of  Lower  California.  They  are  here  represented  by  a  very  slight  elevation  of  an  impure 
limestone  with  obscure  casts  of  fossil  shells,  all  apparently  belonging  to  living  species.  The 
limestone  dips  at  an  extremely  low  angle,  sloping  upward  lo  the  eastward,  until  it  caps  high 
bills  with  their  tops  as  flat  as  If  they  £id  been  pkned  offby  the  hand  of  man. 

Our  camp  being  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  I  spent  an  hour  on  the  sand  and 
among  the  rocks  hunting  for  shells  or  shell-fish.  Neither  I  nor  the  Mexican,  who  was  down 
with  me,  could  find  any  thing  except  old  shells,  inhabited  by  hermit  crabs.  Of  these  then; 
were  hundreds  running  over  the  sands,  hiding  under  every  loose  stone,  and  even  travelling 
into  the  bushes,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  apparently  in  search  of  food.  Star-fishes 
and  actineas  were  abundant,  but  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  any  interest  to  a  concho- 
logist. 

On  the  22d  we  rode  twenty-three  miles,  partly  on  the  tables,  partly  on  tho  hard  sand 
beach.  Our  ride  was  varied  by  but  few  incidents.  We  captured  a  turtle  on  the  beach,  but 
he  was  either  wounded  or  sick,  and,  ns  we  could  not  determine  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  we  threw  him  into  the  water.  He  was  so  weak  that  the  next  wave  turned  him  over  on 
his  back,  and  he  did  not  seem  able  io  resume  his  natural  position,  so  we  abandoned  huu  to 
his  fate,  mourning  that  our  bright  vi^ons  of  aldermanic  fare  had  come  to  so  untimely  an  end, 
before  we  had  hardly  had  time  to  realize  our  seeming  good  fortune.  But  we  were,  after  all, 
not  doomed  to  disappointment.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  turtle,  a  band  of  three  or  four 
black-tai!  deer  crossed  a  little  hill  in  advance  of  ns.  I  dismounted,  lollowed  them  on  foot^ 
and,  before  (be  pack-mules  were  fairly  unloaded,  I  was  standing  exultingly  over  a  fine  fat 
buck  kicking  in  his  death-struggles  within  three  bnadred  yards  of  tho  camp.  He  made  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  larder,  for  the  cook  had  just  announced  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  we  were  entirely  out  of  fresh  meat. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23d,  our  route  lay  inland  mostly  on  the  low  tables,  except  a  couple  of 
miles  across  a  piece  of  bottom,  known  as  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe.  This  word  arroi/o,  meaning 
sirictly  the  bed  of  a  stream,  is  applied  in  Lower  CaJifomia  to  any  place  in  which  water  runs, 
whether  It  be  a  deep  ravine  or  catton,  a  broad  open  valley  or  eafiada,  or  a  mere  gutter. 
The  Arroyo  Guadalupe  is  at  least  two  miles  wide,  and  what  should  be  properly  called  the 
arroyo  is  perhaps  ton  feet  wide.  There  is  no  water  in  the  valley,  but  the  Uneofmesquit  and 
willow-trees,  and  the  numerous  patches  of  very  green  grass,  show  that  water  had  either  been 
there  until  very  recently,  or  that  there  was  considerable  moisture  iu  the  soil.  Leaving  this 
valley,  crossing  a  very  rocky  but  narrow  range  of  hills,  and  picking  our  way  among  angular 
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fragments  of  yolcanio  roelia,  we  reached  the  Agua  Colorada  or  Red  Water,  so  named  from 
tlie  eolof  of  the  rooks.  We  made  in  all  about  twentj-aiK  miles,  but  they  were  long  ones  and 
tiresome,  due  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  a  little  to  the  broken  and  roekj  nature  of 
the  ground  over  nhieh  we  had  come.  We  camped  beside  the  water,  which  was  good,  and  oar 
mules,  hoppled  and  turned  loose,  had  their  choice  between  browsing  onthemcsquittreesoTer- 
head  or  eating  the  grass,  excellent  though  scattered,  wbloh  they  could  pick  up  among  the 

Our  camp  was  about  a  milo  from  the  raneh'house,  and  we  roceited  several  calls  in  the 
caurSH  of  tlie  evening  from  tbemen  belonging  lo  the  place. 

They  appeared  to  know  perfectly  well  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  object  io  travelling 
thraugh  the  country.  In  fact,  they  had  been  eipceting  as  for  SBveral  days.  Even  here,  where 
mails  and  newspapers  are  unknown,  and  where  not  one  person  in  a  dosea  can  read,  they  ap- 
pear to  keep  as  well  posted  in  tlie  news  as  are  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  own 

Throughout  tlie  whole  journey  we  never  found  a  spot  so  retired  bat  that,  when  wo 
reached  it,  we  found  that  our  coming  was  expected,  and  our  business  knowu.  The  next 
morning,  the  24tli,  we  passed  the  bouse  as  we  started  out,  skipping  a  few  moments  to  sea 
their  well  and  pond.  It  proved  to  be  merely  a  large  water-hole,  where  the  proximity  of  the 
suriace  of  a  hard  rock  stratum  keeps  a  constant  supply  of  pretty  good  water,  a  portion 
really  of  a  subterranean  stream.  It  is  such  ponds  as  this  that  enables  people  to  travel  at  all 
in  this  country,  and  not  unfrequently  will  the  road  diverge  ten  miles  from  its  direct  course 
to  pass  by  one.    The   water-holes  of  Agua  Oolorada  are  a  fair  illustration ;  the  nearest 

water  southward  being miles  distant,  while  to  the  northward  the  nearest  water  is 

miles  off. 

At  the  house,  we  were  surprised  at  b«UE  addressed  with  a  civil  "  Good-morning,  gentle- 
men," in  excellent  English,  by  a  hare-footed,  very  ragged  individual,  whose  countenance,  un- 
necessarily black,  with  Sat  nose  and  thick  lip.i,  showed  at  a  glance  that  he  was  not  of  Mexi- 
can or  of  Indian  origin ;  his  curly  bat  not  woolly  hair  seemed  tfl  imply  that  he  was  not  an 
African,  nor  did  he  look  like  a  Kanaka.  He  soon  told  us  his  story.  He  was  a  runaway  sailor, 
spoke  but  little  Spanish,  had  reached  here  on  his  way  to  Comondu,  where  he  claimed  to 
have  a  friend.  The  Uexicans  urged  him  not  to  nndertoke  the  trip,  because,  alone  and  on 
foot  as  he  was,  and  Ignorant  of  tlie  many  trails  that  cross  Hie  pl^ns  of  the  Magdalena  in  all 
directions,  the  chances  were  almost  certain  that  he  would  perish  from  thirst.  Even  Mexicans, 
bom  in  the  country,  but  unacquainted  with  these  plains,  do  not  dare  to  venture  it  without  a 
guide ;  and  many  a  thrilling  story  is  told,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  camp-fires,  of  men  be- 
wildered Id  this  sea  of  cactus,  who,  after  almost  incredible  sufferings,  have  only  escaped  with 
their  lives  to  tell  their  tales  of  horror.  Many  a  poor  wretch  has  left  liis  bones,  picked  clean  by 
the  coyotes,  to  tell  that  he,  unable  to  find  his  way  out,  had  died  from  that  most  terrible  of  tor- 
tures— thirst.  Our  dusky  friend,  however,  did  not  appear  to  dread  such  a  difficulty,  and  re- 
plied, with  a  little  tone  of  pride  in  his  voice,  that  he  was  un  Australian  bushman,  and  had  been 
used  to  such  things  all  bis  life.  He  did  not  think  the  risk  would  be  very  great  for  him,  and 
thought  "  he  could  get  aloi^."  Sure  enough,  that  same  evening,  almost  before  wc  had  be- 
come tairly  settled  in  our  camp,  twenty-four  miles  oS^  he  came  along,  his  whole  baggage  con- 
sisting of  a  qnart  bottle.  He  stayed  an  hoar  or  so,  got  something  to  eat,  refilled  his  bot- 
tle with  water,  and  started  off  again.  The  last  we  saw  of  him  was  at  the  Salado,  near  Mag- 
dalena Bay,  where  he  had  contracted  to  work  for  a  neighborhtg  ranchcro  for  a  while,  and 
where,  as  he  informed  us,  he  had  already  estabfislied  "  relations  "  with  one  of  the  old  man's 
dau"hters. 

i'rom  the  Agoa  Colorada  to  the  next  water  the  country  is  very  uniform.  We  rode  34 
miles  over  dry,  gravelly,  and  in  places  rocky  mesas,  occasionally  intersected  by  dry  water- 
courses, until  we  found  a  spot  where  grass  was  more  than  usually  abundant  We  here  made 
a  camp,  a  day's  joumej  from  a  drop  of  water.  Our  mutes  had  drank  all  they  wanted  in  the- 
morning,  and  were  doomed  to  wait  until  the  next  afternoon  for  their  next  supply.  Fnel  was 
rather  scarce.  We  were  obliged  to  burn  the  woody  skeletons  of  cactus,  which,  although  they 
make  a  hot  fire,  require  that  the  collectors  shall  exert  considerable  industry  and  ac^vtty  tO' 
keep  up  the  supply. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  by  noon  we  ceached  the 
water-hole  of  La  Palma,  probably  so  named  becaase  there  is  not  a  single  palm  in  sight 
Slopping  only  long  enough  to  water  our  thirsty  animals,  we  proceeded  to  La  Salada,  six  miles 
from  the  shore  of  Magdalena  Bay.  The  last  four  or  five  miles  was  along  a  pretty  bottom 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  a  perfect  thicket  of  mesquit,  while,  as  a  special  trea^  we  had  but 
very  little  cactus.  Along  this  bottom  are  ranches  every  mile  or  two,  the  Salada  being  the 
one  nearest  the  coast.  At  the  latter  is  a  large  pond,  sometimes  of  fresh  water,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  so  salt  from  the  influx  of  the  tide  as  to  be  useless.  We  obtained  water  by 
dig^ng  wells  in  the  sand  along  its  margin.  The  sides  of  the  arroyo  here  .are  very  ahrupt,. 
and  expose  u  section  of  nearly  60  feet  thick  of  horizontally  stratilied  sandstones,  the  upper 
beds  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  and  are  filled  with  casts  of  living  species  of  shells,  (he 
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rapidly  to  near  tho  beach,  and  is  bounded  by  n  belt  of  low,  barren  sand-hills.  We  sigoalled  a 
couple  of  whalers  lying  out  in  tha  bay,  and  amused  ourselves  collecting  clams  ia  the  sflud. 

Finally  one  of  the  captains  came  ashore,  and  Mr.  Browne  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  the  use  of  his  boat  to  make  some  e^tplorations  of  the  bay  by  water.  From  the  single 
point  from  which  we  saw  it,  the  bay  aecma  (o  be  hs  large,  commodious,  and  nearly  as  nell 
protected,  as  the  harbor  of  San  Fraacisco.  Mr.  Browne's  opportunities  for  esaminution,  how 
ever,  baring  been  so  much  better  than  mine,  I  shall  undertake  no  description,  feeling  con- 
Gdetit  be  nul  do  the  eulgect  full  jusUce. 

Betuniii^  in  the  aft^^oon,  we  completed  our  arrangements  for  separation,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  alth  Mr.  Browne  and  Dr.  Wiss  left  us,  charged  with  a  multiplicity  of  mes- 
sages lo  our  friends,  while  we  remained  in  camp  writing  letters  and  oppressed  with  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  we  were  saying  good-by  to  the  oatdida  world  for  two  or  three  months. 
This  feeling  was  in  the  main  produced,  or  at  least  heightened,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties, discomforts,  and  dangers  of  the  country  tiefore  us  had  been  exaggerated  to  such  an 
absurd  degree,  that  we  almost  dreaded  to  enter  it.  But  even  such  a  pi'eparation  has  its  ad- 
rantages.  The  troubles  resolutely  faced,  proved  to  be  such  trifles,  compared  with  what  our 
overwrought  ima^nations  had  pictured  them,  that  we  were  kept  tliroughout  in  an  ahuost 
chronic  condition  of  agreeable  disappointment. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  2Sth,  leaving  our  letters  and  last  good-by  for  our  com- 
panions with  Manuel,  the  Doctor's  servant,  we  found  ourselves  fairly  embarked  on  our  jour- 
ney. Our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  liiher  and  myself,  constituting  the  scientific  corps;  Cor- 
nelius Tronmonger,  who  presided  over  the  pots  and  kettles,  and  whose  fort  was  to  surprise 
not  only  the  natives,  but  ourselves  not  seldom,  by  his  accounts  of  the  wonders  that  could  be 
achieved  by  the  great  Yankee  nation;  Jesus,  our  guide,  one  of  "Nature's  noblemen,"  and  a 
man  who,  although  a  Mexican,  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  daty  without  watjjhii^ ;  and,  lastly, 
Domingo,  who  never  did  any  thing  without  being  told,  and  then  only  half  did  it.  We  rode 
IS  nutes  over  the  same  level  mesa,  covered  occasionally  with  stones  and  supporting  a  thick 
growth  of  oaetus,  camping  at  the  ranoho  of  Buena  Vista,  -llmost  the  first  inquiry  made  of 
us  was  whether  any  one  of  the  party  was  a  "  medico,"  or  had  any  "  remedies."  Having  some 
simple  remedies  in  my  saddle-bags,  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The  old  man  had  rheu- 
matism, his  wife  was  constipated,  a  boy  had  a  stitoh  in  the  side,  but  the  girU,  of  whom  there 
were  several,  and  not  ugly  either,  were  all  alarmingly  healthy.  I  gave  the  father  a  counter- 
irritant,  the  mother  a  heavy  dose  of  podophylline,  and  let  the  boy  take  care  of  hunself.  On 
the  strength  of  this  little  incident,  I  at  once  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  "  medico," 
which  preceded  us  all  the  way  to  the  frontiers,  and  on  several  occasions  was  of  considerable 
service  to  us,  enabling  us  to  procure  supplies  of  fresh  meat  through  gratitude  where  money 
would  have  been  useless. 

Thursday,  29th,  rode  18  miles  to  a  campwhere  we  had  excellent  grass  and  plenty  of  wood, 
but  no  water.  Started  as  late  as  we  dared,  so  as  to  give  the  mules  a  chance  to  drink  as  late 
as  possible  iu  the  day,  and  then  rode  up  the  arroyo,  filling  our  barrels  at  the  last  water.  On 
the  way  we  stopped  at  a  little  rancho  belonging  to  another  "  compadre  "  of  Jesus.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  compadres  and  comadres  claimed  by  our  guide. 
Either  he  ia  a  very  popular  man  with  his  countrymen,  or  they  have  great  confidence  m  his 
piety,  and  for  that  reason  choose  him  as  godfather  to  their  children,  or,  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
be  may  be  guilty,  at  times,  of  inventing  this  convenient  relationship  for  the  occasion.  Tho 
presence  of  a  very  pretty  young  girl,  and  the  cordial  manner  of  his  reccpljon  at  this  place, 
would  have  been  excuse  sufficient,  were  the  last  surmise  correct  We  succeeded  bore  in 
replenishing  our  stock  of  tobacco,  which  had  begun  to  get  alarmingly  low,  and  wont  on  our 
way  r^racing.  For  the  last  mile  and  a  half  the  sandstones  showed  considerable  disturbance, 
striking  to  nearly  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  often  standing  almost  vertically. 

On  the  SOih  we  travelled  17  miles,  pasan"  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis  Goniago,  where 
we  stopped  an  hour  lo  allow  Mr.  Loher  to  lake  a  latitude  observation.  While  he  was  thns 
engaged,  I  amused  myself  by  making  a  sketch  of  the  mission  buildings.  The  church  is  very 
small,  but  in  excellent  presecvadon.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  roof  and  all.  Not  a  piece 
of  wood  enters  into  ita  construction,  except  in  the  door.  The  roof,  like  most  of  the  better  of 
the  mission  churches,  is  an  arch  of  stone.  Except  in  the  two  towers,  which  answer  also  for 
belfries,  Utile  or  no  labor  was  wasted  on  ornament ;  the  builders  having  an  evident  eye  to 
the  useful  rather  than  the  ornamental.  The  fine  comfortable  house,  formerly,  no  doubt,  oc- 
cupied by  the  padres,  is  now  inhabited  by  a  family  who  have  quite  a  number  of  horses  and 
eattie,  and  who  cQlivate  an  acre  or  two  of  garden  here.  The  water  comes  to  the  surface  and 
runs  along  the  arroyo  over  a  rocky  bed  for  a  lew  hundred  yards.  A  dam  has  been  constructed, 
and  the  water  thus  obtained  is  turned  off  in  ditches  to  irrigate  a  little  patph  of  peas,  beans, 
ro^ie,  and  onions,  all  of  which  were  flourishing  nicely  and  promising  a  good  crop.  The  disturb- 
ance of  the  sandstone  noticed  the  day  before  continued  to  within  a  mile  of  San  Luis,  where  it 
culnunated  in  the  appearance  of  a  large  dike  of  white  porphu  j  md  with  crystals  of  glassy  feld- 
,  spar.  This  continues  beyond  San  Lms  and  is  the  •..xii'.e  of  thi.  ippearance  of  the  water  in  the 
arroyo.  Farther  on  our  road  we  encountered  innumerable  small  dikes  piojccting  througli 
the  soft  sandstones,  and  only  disturbing  them  for  a  few  yards  on  ca<:h  side  The  general 
strike  of  these  dikes  is  almost  due  north  and  south      These  sandstones  contain  Id  some 
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places  lai^e  noinbevs  of  rounded,  water-wora  boulders  of  volcanic  rocks,  wbicli  at  times 
malie  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  some  of  the  bods.  Our  camp  was  at  an  uninbabited  place, 
called  the  "  ranchito,"  or  little  rancho.  A  house  and  a  band  of  cattle  showed  posflession, 
but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  house,  it  aeemed  to  have  been  a  long  time  without  oeouponts. 
We  had  excellent  grass,  with  plentj  of  wood,  and  good  water  in  abundance. 

Twcnty-tbreo  miies  to  the  Cerpitoa,  another  lit^e  canoho  bj  a  wator-hole,  constituted  onr 
□est  day's  travel.  About  six  miles  from  the  ranchito  we  entered  a  beaulifiil  valley,  contain- 
ing about  a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  grass,  with  little  or  no  cactus,  with  plenty  of  wood, 
and  only  requiring  water  to  make  it  an  estremely  desirable  spot  for  a  rancho.  The  soil  is 
excellent,  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  support  a  good  growth  of  grass  among  the  bushed. 
From  the  nearly  horizontal  stratlHcation  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  the  appearance  of  water 
on  tlie  surface  wherever  a  volcanic  dike  cuts  across  a  water-course,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  wells  here  of  Judicious  depth  would  yield  a  constant  supply  of  water.  It  is  a 
spot  that  will,  without  doubl,  be  pounced  npon  some  day  by  an  enterprising  foreigner, 
who  will  turn  it  to  good  accoutit.  There  is  no  fear  that  any  Mexican  will  ever  take  the 
trouble.  From  this  valley  to  the  camp  the  trail  ran  over  an  undulating  country,  mostly  clothed 
with  an  abundance  of  grass,  growing  among  the  stonea  and  cactus.  Horses  and  cattle  were 
seen  .it  times  graaing  quietly,  until,  catching  a  sight  of  our  caravan,  they  would  dash  off  like 
frighttmed  deer. 

About  16  miles  from  the  Uerritos  is  the  rancho  of  Jesus  Maria;  and  on  the  let  of  Febru- 
ary we  rode  past  this  place,  camping  in  a  rocky  arroyo  about  three  mites  beyond.  Our  route 
lay  all  day  over  hotizontal  mesas,  cut  by  innumerable  water-courses.  The  sides  were  gen- 
erally rather  abrupt,  and  the  stratification  of  the  sandstones  was  beautifully  exhibited.  The 
surface  of  these  tables  was  almost  everywhere  covered  by  rounded  volcanic  boulders,  left 
there  by  the  disintegration  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  sandstones  in  which  they  hod  been 
imbedded.  In  some  places  also  were  flakes  of  selenite,  or  transparent  crystallized  gypsum, 
loft  there  by  the  same  process. 

Saturday,  2d,  we  roje  about  sii  leognes,  18  miles,  mostly  between  higher  lable-hilis  of 
the  avtoyo  of  Santa  Ccnz.  We  had  been  working  toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
during  the  whole  week,  and  had  now  gotten  to  where  the  country  was  perhaps  nearly  2,000  feet 
high.  The  rocks  still  dipped  with  an  almost  imperceptible  inclination  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
aud  the  summits  of  (he  tables,  now  good-sized  mountains,  retained  a  constant  parallelism 
with  the  constituent  stratification. 

We  camped  atili  on  the  western  water-shed,  about  SOO  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  tables. 

The  table-land  is  cut  into  an  infinitude  of  fragments  by  the  deep  caiions  which  drain  it, 
most  of  the  fragments  being  long  and  narrow,  and  ranged  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  pointing  toward  the  west  coast.  Lateral  branches  of  the  streams  have  in  many  instances 
cut  off  fragments,  which  thus  stand  isolated  from  the  main  mass,  sometimes  as  sharp  cones, 
and  in  other  cases  as  large  unbroken  tracts  of  level  land.  On  nearing  the  east  side  of  tiie 
peninsula,  the  fri^ments  of  volcanic  rocks  included  in  the  sandstones  become  larger  and  less 
water-worn,  many  blocks  of  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  being  found,  with  their  angles  as 
sharp  as  if  they  had  been  just  broken  off  from  the  parent  mass. 

We  remained  in  tliis  camp  over  Sunday,  giving  our  animals  a  day's  rest,  with  pretty  good 
grass  to  feed  on,  while  we  spent  the  day  under  the  shade  of  the  mesquit-trees,  repairing  the 
various  rents  in  our  clothing,  incidental  to  continued  travel  among  the  thorns,  and  in  specu- 
lating on  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  from  wluch  we  were  now  as  completely 
separated  as  if  we  had  been  on  some  desert  isle  in  the  wide  Pacific.  Some  time  after  dark, . 
on  Saturday  evening,  a  man  with  a  peculiar-looking  hump  on  one  slioulder,  rode  into  our 
camp,  and,  in  an  odd  kind  of  a  voice,  asked  us  a  variety  of  questions  as  to  who  we  were, 
where  we  were  going,  and  what  we  were  doing.  He  declined  our  invitation  to  dismount, 
saying  he  had  come  iram  a  rancho  in  the  mountains  off  to  one  side  of  onr  trail,  and  was  go- 
ing to  Loreto  to  get  some  medicine  for  a  sick  man.  After  questioning  ua  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, and  convincing  himself  that  we  were  what  we  represented  ourselves  to  be,  he  sud- 
denly straightened  himself  up  in  his  saddle,  the  hump  disappeared  from  his  back,  he  pushed 
his  hat  back  from  his  face,  and  his  voice  assuming  a  natural  tone,  he  laughingly  told  us  all 
he  hdd  said  before  was  a  lie.  He  was  a  servant  at  the  adjoining  rancho  of  Santa  Cms,  and 
he  liad  come  down  to  find  out  who  we  were.  There  was  a  report  that  ScEIor  Larroque,  the 
sub-prefect  of  Molejo,  was  out  on  a  man-bunting  expedition,  to  unpress  soldiers  to  send  to 
the  other  side,  and  everybody  was  on  the  qui  vim  to  cut  and  run  at  the  first  alarm.  Be- 
coming satisfied  that,  at  least  in  that  respect,  we  were  harmless,  he  became  very  communi- 
cative, and  gave  as  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  road  to  Loreto,  this  being  a  region  with 
which  our  guide  was  not  acquainted.  Before  he  left  we  commis^ned  him  to  bring  as  some 
eggs,  chickens,  and  cheese.  Next  morning  he  returned  loaded  with  commodities  for  sale, 
inuluding  a  bottle  of  milk.  We  bought  all  he  had,  until  he  came  to  the  chicken,  on  old 
hen,  for  which  he  wanted  a  dollar.  The  usual  price  for  chickens  beitig  three  rcales,  we  ob- 
jected, asking  him  if  he  supposed  he  was  trading  with  fools.  He  declared  he  had  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter,  the  chicken  belonged  to  the  "  patron,"  and  if  he  sold  it  for  less  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference,  or  take  a  beating,  or  perhaps  both.  We  then  told  him  to  take  it 
back ;  then  he  asked  for  permis^on  to  leave  it  with  us  until  his  return,  since  he  was  going  to 
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hunt  some  cattle.  He  afterward  came  back  to  our  camp  three  times,  each  time  falling  n 
little  in  bis  price,  each  time  receiving  the  Eame  answer,  "  I  will  give  jou  three  reales  ;  if  you 
want  that,  take  it ;  if  not,  take  your  chicken  anay,"  until  at  last  he  said,  "  If  you  won't 
gire  any  more,  take  (he  chicken  for  three  realcs,  but  give  me  a  little  tobacco."  From  the 
first  the  scamp  did  not  eipeoi  to  receiTe  moi'c,  but  we  were  strangers,  nnd  he  was  only  doing 
like  anybody  else.  In  Mexico  foreignera  are  always  considered  fair  game,  and  the  only  way 
to  avoid  extortion  la  to  leam  Ibe  tariff;  never  ask,  "How  much  do  you  chaise? "  but  always 
Say,  "If  you  have  bo  and  so  to  sell  at  such  a  price,  I  will  take  it."  They  univerBally  ask 
more  than  they  expect  to  get,  and  fall  lo  the  regular  price. 

On  Monday  morning,  February  1th,  we  started  up  the  arroyo,  and  travelled  all  day  over 
Tery  rocky  ground.  The  whole  distance  accomplished  was  but  19  miles,  of  which  the  first 
li  were  neariy  alt  np-hill,  a  very  gradual  ascent.  This  took  os  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
wliicb,  at  the  point  where  we  crossed,  was  quite  narrow,  but  perfectly  level.  From  the  summit 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  no  longer  seems  like  a  roUmg,  hilly  country, 
with  innumerable  flat-topped  mountains.  It  now  becomes  an  immense  plain,  cut  up  by  huge 
caiions  of  almost  anfathomable  depth. 

This  appearance  extends,  to  the  west  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  To  the 
norlhweal,  however,  where  the  rooks  are  highly  mctamorphtsed  the  i-ontour  of  tie  range  is 
changed.  The  tables  disappear  near  the  summit,  and  in  their  stead  the  crest  is  weathered 
into  uic  most  fantastic  ouiiines,  which,  contjnuing  northward  a  hundred  miles,  produce  in 
the  Sierra  gigantic  irregularity  of  form — perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  coasL  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  these  mountams  should  be  so  irregular  on 
their  eastern  crest,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  tompObed  tntircl)  of  horizontal  stratified 
rocks,  and  that,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  this  crest,  they  degenerate  into  an  almost  perfectly 
level  mesa,  sloping  thence  to  the  plains  on  the  west  coast,  without  a  break,  eicept  where 
the  winter  rains  have  cut  their  deep  and  narrow  channels  in  almost  parallel  lines. 

From  the  head  of  the  arroyo  of  Santa  Cruz  the  road  traverses  the  table  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  commences  to  wind  down  the  side  of  another  arroyo  that  opens  to  the 
eastward.  This  descent  had  been  described  to  us  as  a  "  little  lougish,  and  a  little  stony." 
We  found  it  five  miles  long,  and  so  full  of  large,  angular,  and  loose  pieces  of  rock,  that  we  all 
fcit  like  giving  vent  to  a  swh  of  relief  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  without  a  broken  bone  in 
the  party,  and  without  having  lost  a  mule.  We  camped  directlyat  the  base  of  the  descent, 
by  the  side  of  some  water-holes  in  the  rocks,  known  as  the  "  tinaja,"  or  jar.  The  water  waa 
good  and  abundant,  but  can  hardly  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  what  remains  from 
(he  winter  rains  in  poirholes  in  the  granite;  and,  doubtless,  after  one  or  two  dry  years,  it 
must  become  eshausted  by  use  and  evaporation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  proba- 
bly in  the  half  a  dozen  holes  about  five  to  eight  hundred  gallons.  We  had  here  plenty  of 
wood,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grass,  on  the  steep  hill-side.  As  we  discovered,  the  next  day, 
we  would  have  done  better  to  have  watered  our  annuals,  and  have  gone  a  mile  or  two&rther, 
where  tiiere  is  a  nice  httle  valley,  with  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  without  rocks. 

On  the  6lh  we  followed  Oiis  vaDey  down  to  (he  coast,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
and  then  travelled  up  the  coast,  sometimes  on  the  beach,  sometimes  behind  the  sand-hills, 
and  occasionally  across  the  end  of  a  spur  of  the  hills  to  a  lagoon  in  a  beautiful  little  valley, 
Almost  oil  the  land  passed  in  this  day's  ride  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rich  soiL 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  and  cactus,  and  almost  entirely  without  stones. 
Water  is  easily  obtained  by  wells,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  At  the  Chuenca  rancho,  the 
ODly  inhabited  spot  we  passed,  and  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest  of  this  tract, 
there  are  a  couple  of  wells,  10  or  15  feet  deep,  and  yielding  an  abundance  of  sweet,  cold 

From  Chuenca  we  passed,  by  a  very  ru^ed  trail,  around  the  end  of  a  high  hill,  in  places 
so  steep  that  a  false  step  would  hare  thrown  mule  and  rider  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  boiling  surf  below.  Directly  after  passing  this  point  we  descended  into  the  head  of  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  two  or  three  miles,  separated  only  by 
a  low,  rocky  ridge.    Here  we  made  camp  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  the  result  of  last  winter's 

After  supper,  leaving  the  Mexicans,  Mr.  LBher,  the  cook,  and  niyself,  started  to  cross  the 
hill  to  the  beach.  We  went  part  way,  and,  giving  it  up  as  unprofitable,  ret\irned,  having 
worked  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  having  accomplished  in  aU  more  than  half  a  mile  of 
climbing,  and  fighting  our  way  over  rocks,  and  through  cactus.  Poor  Ironmonger  hobbled 
back  in  a  dolorous  plight  as  usual;  throagh  one  finger-nail  he  had  a  pitahaya-thom,  while 
another  pinned  his  boot  to  his  feet ;  he  was  always  in  trouble,  and  declared  he  never  could 
touch  a  piece  of  fire-wood  without  finding  a  cactus-spine  lying  in  wait  for  him  underneath. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  pitahaya  agave  is  a  great  incentive  to  prolimity. 

From  the  "Laguna"  we  rode  fifteen  rmlea  along  a  fertile,  level  tract  to  Loreto.  Several 
spots,  where  natural  bodies  of  fresh  water  eiist,  are  occupied ;  and  In  one  canon,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains,  there  is  a  large  and  fiourishing  oraDge-plantation,  which  sends 
annually  an  entire  schooner-load  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  with  American  energy,  the  whole  trad,  frorn  Loreto  to  Ihe 
Tinaja,  should  not  be  a  continuous  garden.    Good  water  can  be  obtained  everywhere— wells 
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grow  here  in  the  open  air.  Cabbages  and  cotton,  lettuce  and  tobacco,  wheat,  m 
onions,  were  all  growing  together  in  a  garden  in  Loreto,  while  the  castor  bean,  or  "  palma 
eristi,"  here  a  perennial  plant,  a  large  tree,  with  a  wuodj  trunk,  was  flanked  by  the  date-pohn 
and  banana.  The  gray-green  of  the  olive  trees  waa  reliered  bj  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  of  the 
orange  and  lemon,  their  limbs  bending  under  their  treasure  of  golden  fruit,  and  the  vineyards 
here  produce  a  wine  unequalled  by  any  of  the  wines  of  Upper  California.  Several  ports 
and  good  anchorages  exist  along  this  part  of  the  coast;  the  best  of  which  is  the  "Puerto 
Escondido,"  or  hidden  port,  a  beautiful  little  bay,  or  rather  lake,  completely  land-locked, 
and  deep  enough  for  schooners  of  average  size.  This  bay  ia  often  used  by  the  people  of 
Loreto,  when  vessels  dare  not  lie  at  their  anchorage. 

The  town  of  Loreto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  two  Califotnias,  is  a  little  straggling  vil- 
lage of  adobe  houses,  mostly  thatched  with  palmJesves.  The  site  was  very  badly  chosen, 
being  directly  aside  of  a  watei^course,  often  dry  for  several  years,  but  which,  after  a  heavy 
rain  in  the  tnountains,  is  apt  to  become,  in  an  hour  or  two,  a  frightful  torrent.  From  time  to 
time  portions  of  the  town  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  remaina  carried  off  by  this  stream, 
and  now  nearly  all  that  rem^s  of  the  old  town  is  the  misdon  church  and  its  a<^oining 
buildings.  The  church  has  been  deserted  for  many  years,  eieept,  perhaps,  for  some  passmg 
priesi,  who  may  make  an  occasional  visit  to  marry  and  confess  those  who  have  an  inclina- 
tion that  way.  No  regular  services  have  been  held  here,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  missions 
north  of  this,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  many  of  the  people  would  make  good  subjects  for  the 
proselydng  efibrts  of  a  new  set  of  missionaries. 

In  Loreto,  however,  they  are  still  near  enough  to  the  centres  of  civilization,  so  that  they 
are  not  completely  heathenized  yet,  and  the  church,  though  little  used,  is  in  pretty  good 
repair,  Itisahu^  atone  structure,  with  an  arched  roof,  andaround  dome  of  stone  at  the 
upper  end.  All  the  pictures  that  were  uninjured  were  taken  away  in  1362,  by  order  of  the 
Government;  but  those  that  were  left  behind,  together  with  other  remaining  omamenta,  tes- 
tify to  the  richness  if  not  the  good  taste  e!:hibited  in  the  adornment  of  the  church  by  the 
worthy  padres. 

The  buildings  attached  to  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  L  on  one  side,  designed  for  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  for  grapariea,  etc.,  share  in  the  ponderous  solidity  of  the  church 
itself;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  are  still  in  perfect  repair,  eicept  in  the 
siugle  item  of  the  absence  of  doors.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  town  but  little  can  be  said. 
Three  or  four  good  houses  with  flat  roofs,  and  20  or  30  roaghly-built  adobe  shanties  with 
thatched  roofs,  constitute,  with  the  church  and  its  buildings,  all  that  is  left  of  the  once 
flourishing  city  of  Loreto.  The  population  of  the  place  was  estimated  by  Viosca  in  186S  to 
be  T9.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  contain  neater  two  hundred.  The  only  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  ia,  that  the  popuhition  has  really  hicreased,  since  Mr,  V.,  who  was  over-sanguine 
in  every  thbg  connected  with  the  territory,  would  not  be  guilty  of  under-estimating  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  port  is  an  open  bay,  nearly  semicircular,  and  open  to  the  east  and 
southeast.  Good  anchorage  exists  in  several  parts,  and  the  bay  is  considered  perfectly  safe 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  In  front  of  the  port  lies  Carmen  Island,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  uninhabited  except  by  some  persons  engaged  in  collecting  the  salt  which  has 
rendered  the  island  so  famous.  It  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long,  very  narrow,  and  withont 
any  hills  of  importance.  Seen  from  the  mainland,  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
nearly  horizontal  stratified  rocks  which  constitute  the  table-lands.  These  are  slightiy  dis- 
turbed on  the  southwest  side,  and  dip  very  regularly  and  gradually  to  the  northeast. 

In  Loreto  we  found  an  aged  Englishman,  Don  Tomas  Taylor,  an  old  resident,  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  place.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  honorable  exception  among  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  men,  principally  American,  are  as  a  genemi  thing 
the  most  worthless,  lazy,  and  often  dishonest  men  who  can  be  found  in  the  country.  They 
are  so  mean  that  thev  cannot  live  at  home,  and  are  contented  to  hide  themselves,  principally 
out  of  the  world,  and  live  despised  even  by  the  degraded  Mexicans  who  surround  them.  Mr. 
Taylor,  although  not  rich,  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  here,  comfortable. 
He  is  married  to  a  native  of  the  country,  and  has  a  nice  little  family  growing  up  around 
him.  None  of  his  children  can  speak  English,  although  they  understand  it  to  some  extent. 
During  our  short  stay  in  the  town  we  recdved  every  attention  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  kmdly 
placed  an  unoccupied  honseof  his  at  our  disposal,  and  who  when  we  left  furnished  us  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  various  friends  of  his  on  out  route. 

We  spent  two  days  here,  examining  the  geolt^cal  and  other  features  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  having  our  mules  shod.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  I  first  obtained  proots  that  the 
nearly  horizontal  rocks  of  the  mesa  could  be  divided  into  two  distinct  formations.  The  older 
FOcks  are  here  highly  metamorphosed,  the  mecamorpbic  action  first  exhibiting  itself  on  our  route 
at  Chuenca,  though  from  the  contour  of  the  country  it  doubtless  extends  some  raiira  farther 
south,  inland.  They  here  also  contain  lai^e  angular  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  some, 
times  so  abundant  as  to  constitute  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  some  of  the  strata.  The  dip 
is  very  low,  but  constantly  toward  the  westward.  About  six  miles  northwest  from  the  town 
there  is  an  extensive  protrusion  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  this  are 
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eeveiiil  hills  made  up  of  loose-grained,  entirely  uaallered  post-pliocens  sandstones  abounding 
in  fos^la,  and  dipping  at  liigli  angles  to  tlic  eastward.  I  allerward  found  tbese  post-pLocene 
b«da  Ijing  uooonformallj'  on  the  other  rocks  where  the  latter  were  very  much  disturbed. 

On  ttie  9th  we  rode  a  dozen  milea  to  a  place  called  Cresta  Blanea,  or  white  ridge,  camp- 
ing in  a  dry  arro^o,  with  plenty  of  good  grass  and  wood,  but  no  water.  We  found  the  plains 
north  of  Loreto  along  the  coast  somewhat  different  from  nhat  they  are  on  the  other  side. 
The  good  soil  ia  replaced  m  part  by  sand,  and  in  part  by  a  coarse  gravel  full  of  fragments  of 
volcanic  rocks.  After  striking  the  hilla  the  post-pliocene  sandstones  continued  to  the  camp. 
Here  tliey  contained  sheets  of  selenite,  or  crystallized  gypsum,  someOmes  as  much  as  an  inch 
thick.  The  nest  day  we  travelled  16  miles  to  tlie  rancho  of  San  Juan,  still  along  tbe  same 
geological  formation,  and  camped  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  tlie  edge  of  a  willow 
and  mesqtut  ttiicket,  by  the  side  of  a  good  pond  of  water.  From  here  we  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  port  of  ^n  Bruno,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  plains  of  San  Juan.  The  port  is 
small  and  open,  but  is  said  to  contain  good  anchorages.  The  plain  back  of  it  la  several  miles 
long,  the  soli  nearly  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  grass.  The 
plain  of  San  Juan  lying  north  of  this,  and  separated  by  a  Mil  about  a  thousand  feet  high,  is 
of  a  similar  character,  except  that  it  contains  almost  no  bushes  or  cactus,  and  is  excellent 
grass  land.  All  the  foot  hills  and  rolling  ground  at  the  head  of  the  valley  are  covered  with 
mesquit  and  lipua,  two  trees  wbidi  nevcF  suffer  fi'om  drocght,  &nd  on  which  horses  aod  cat- 
tle fead  as  freely  as  on  grasses.  On  the  rancho  of  San  Joan  is  an  old  stone  mm,  said  to  bave 
been  built  for  a  chapel  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  claimed  lliat  this  was  intend  il  tt 
^te  of  the  mission  which  was  afterward  located  at  Loreto,  The  stcry  runs  that  th  pad 
were  on  thdr  way  to  this  place,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  when,  as  tb  cea  b  d 
the  present  site  of  Loreto,  the  mule  tLat  was  bearing  the  image  of  the  Virgin  m  ul  1; 
stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  the  image  to  the  ground.  This  event  was  accepted  as  an  nt  m 
tion  of  the  Virgin's  desire  to  locale  here,  which  was  accordingly  done,  irom  a  nupaiis  n 
of  the  two  localities,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  or  the  mule  showed  very  bad  ta  t  but 
tastes  differ.  Next  day  we  rode  to  the  Sance  copper-mine,  near  the  base  of  the  S  ■a  r  g  n 
tea.  On  this  day's  tide  we  had  a  greater  variety  in  the  geology  than  in  any  on  d  y  p 
viouslysioce  stardng.  From  the  alluvial  bottom,  bounded  on  one  side  by  upliltad  metomorphic 
rocks,  overlaid  by  horizontal  trachytes,  we  entered  an  arroyo  in  horizontal  beds  of  post- 
pliocene  abounding  in  fossils;  these  abut  against  mctamorphic  sandstones  dipping  to  the 
DOTtlieast  at  an  angle  of  30°.  This  rock,  aflerward  horizontal,  abulK  against  amass  of  granite 
which  is  tliree  or  four  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  formii^  the  base  of  this  portion  of  the 
Giganlea,  and  which  is  again  overlaid  on  tlie  west  side  by  the  same  metamorpbic  lOoks  cap- 
ped by  volcanic.  The  volcanic  rocks  also  form  dikes  throughout  the  granite,  and  the  a^oin- 
ing  metamorpbic  sandstones.  At  the  mine  we  met  an  American  family  who  are  part  owners 
in  the  mine,  and  are  here  holding  possession.  While  they  treated  us  very  politely,  they  took 
great  pdns  to  prevent  us,  by  a  course  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  from  seeing  any  thing.  The 
shaft  was  locked  up,  and  Mr.  Somebody,  who  had  the  key,  coutd  not  be  found.  Not  to  be 
defeated  if  we  could  prevent  it,  we  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  had  to  return  about 
as  wise  as  we  went.  The  mine  is  for  sale  in  San  Franoisco,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
modest  snm  of  $600,000  is  asked  for  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Ashbumer,  whose  opmion  on  such  a 
point  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  anybody  else  in  California,  was  employed  to  eiaminc  and 
report  upon  it,  and  his  opinion  was  so  decidedly  unfavorable  that  his  report  has  never  been 
made  public  by  the  proprietors. 

The  nest  day  (13tli)  we  lost,  having  taken  the  wrong  trail  and  travelled  all  day  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  In  the  atlemoon  we  returned  to  within  four  miles  of  our  starting- 
point.  All  the  ground  over  which  we  went  was  a  eloping  mesa,  out  by  deep  arroyos  and 
strown  with  angular  fragments  of  volcanic  cocfea.  In  most  of  the  arroyos  there  are  little 
patches  of  smooth  ground  covered  with  grass ;  all  are  enclosed  with  fences,  or  have  a  httle 
shanty  to  indicate  possession,  and  in  one  or  two  we  found  families  living.  We  camped  in 
such  a  place,  had  excellent  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  an  abundance  of  grass. 

On  the  14th  we  started  for  the  mountain;  Jesua  having  gone  out  before  dark  the  previous 
afternoon  and  found  the  trail,  which  was  very  indiatinct.  We  climbed  by  a  windmg,  zigzag 
route  np,  what  seemed  from  below,  inaccessible  chft,  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a 
plain  covered  with  mesqnit  and  cactus.  We  had  left  clear  weather  in  camp,  and  here  we 
encountered  a  drizdhig  rain,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  From  the  face  of  the  cliff  we 
travelled  along  this  fiat,  between  higher  tables  rising  on  each  side  for  3  or  1  miles,  until 
these  tables,  constantly  diminishing  in  height,  eventuafly  lost  themselves  in  the  pliun.  Por- 
tions of  the  route  were  sandy,  though  a  great  part  was  excessively  rocky.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  near  Comondu,  where  in  places  the  rocks  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
two  aides  to  make  a  road.  Much  of  this  road,  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  was  G  and  6  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  loose  rocks  on  either  aide.  Twenty-four  miles  from  oar  camp  we 
reached  Comondu,  the  site  of  another  ancient  mission.  We  had  been  travelling  for  20  miles 
over  pretty  level  groand  with  a  gentle  descent,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  cafion  cut  in  solid  lava  over  100  feet  deep,  with  the  walls  in  most  places  so  steep  Uiat  a 
goat  could  not  find  a  foothold.  Below  us  lay  a  group  of  huts  built  of  bamboo,  andiiovercd 
with  the  universal  palm-thatch.    Picking  our  way  cautiously  down  a  narrow  trail  cut  In  the 
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solid  rocli,  we  at  last  reached  the  bottom,  and  on.  turning  a  point  came  in  view  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  church  waa  doubtless  once  a  superior  building  of  its  class.  It  is  dow  utterly 
ruined,  only  a  portioD  of  the  walls  remaining,  though  what  is  left  retuns  abundajit  traces  of  a 
rude,  semi-barbaric  magnificence.  The  'walls  are  mostly  composed  of  cut  stone  nicely  dreised. 
Tiic  acoesaary  buildings  aro  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  and  being  oceupied  by  a 
friend  of  Jeaus,  we  were  at  once  placed  ia  possession  of  one  of  tlie  unoccupied  rooma, 

Conioudu  proper  is  not  the  collection  of  huts  above,  nor  yet  the  group  of  houses  about 
the  mission.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  tbe  whole  Tallcy.  It  comprises  a  valley  rarely  more 
tlian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  six  miles  long,  through  which  flows  a  fine  perennial 
stream  of  water.  The  whole  bottom  is  extremely  fertile,  and  most  of  it  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  principal  produce  is  native  sugar,  called  panache,  wine,  and  dried  fruits. 
The  laud  is  owned  by  very  small  proprietors,  each  one  occuppng  but  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
aorea.  Many  persons  resident  here  spend  apart  of  the  year  on  the  coast,  during  the  times  of 
tiie  whale-fisheries,  in  cleaning  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  ailer  they  have  been  rejected  by 
the  whalers.  They  take  them  on  to  the  beach,  open  them,  and  obtain  ten  or  a  dozen  barrels 
of  oil  from  the  interior,  which  they  sell  to  the  whalers. 

Friday  (ISth)  we  rode  a  dozen  miles  down  the  canon  to  the  last  water  of  the  creek,  before 
it  sinks  and  disappears  entirely,  and  camped  at  a  deserted  rancbo.  The  volcanic  cocks  of 
the  higher  tables  continue  to  form  the  walls  of  the  c^on  to  a  great  extent,  though  the  de- 
posit diminished  from  over  a  hundred  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  thick.  In  places  the  rock  as- 
sumed a  distinctiycolumnarstructure,  though  this  basaltic  form  was  rather  uncommon.  Under 
the  lava  are  borizontal  stratified  sandstones,  containing  large  quantities  of  volcanic  debris. 
The  next  day  we  rode  eight  leagues  to  where  the  cafion  opens  oat  on  the  plains,  and  camped  be- 
side a  little  water-hole  of  three  or  four  feet  across,  known  by  the  rather  pretentious  name  of 
the  "  FoKO  Grande."  We  had  pretty  fair  feed  for  our  animals,  but  almost  no  wood.  A  poor 
family  lives  here,  depentUng  on  a  few  cows — their  diet  being  littie  more  than  cheese  and  milk. 
The  volcanic  cocks  disappeared  near  the  plain,  and  the  sandstones,  overlaid  by  the  post-plio- 
cene limestones,  dip  under  the  plain  at  a  very  low  angle.  We  spent  Sunday  at  this  camp, 
and  on  Monday  morning  started  in  a  drizzling  cain  for  the  port  of  San  Juanico,  across  the 
pMn.  Before  noon  the  rain  was  falling  violently,  and  stopping  at  a.  clump  of  trees  {yuccas, 
or  Spanish  bayouet-trees),  we  buiit  a  hasty  shelter  of  blankets  thrown  across  ropes,  so  as  to 
make  a  poor  substitute  for  a  tent,  and  spent  a  miserable  afternoon.  We  fortunately  had  one 
barrelful  of  water,  so  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  travel  30  miles  to  the  next  water.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  the  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  we  went  on  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Furisimo 
cafion,  where  we  got  good  grass,  pretty  good  water,  and  plenty  of  wood.  Here  we  dried  our 
blankets,  and  were  enabled  to  pass  a  pretty  comfortable  night. 

One  ride  from  the  Pozo  Grande  to  this  place  was,  in  one  respect  at  least,  vecy  satisfactory. 
The  plain  is  almost  unlimiled  in  extentj  tiie  soil  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  ;  the  rocks  lie  in 
such  a  position  with  relation  to  the  highlands  east,  as  to  secure  an  unlimited  supply  of  water: 
tlie  long  northern  arm  of  Magdalena  Bay  runs  up  to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  Pozo, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  by  dig^g  wells  for  irrigation,  the  whole  plain  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated. Wells  exist  at  many  places,  such  as  Sto.  Domingo,  La  Soledad,  San  George,  and  San 
Xavier,  and  they  are  all  shallow,  and  furnish  a  permanent  supply  of  good  water.  Nothing 
but  the  unconquerable  laziness  of  this  worthless  Mexican  mongrel  race  hos  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  this  plain,  a  tract  of  laud  that  can  be  safely  estimated  as  a  hundred  miles  long 
with  an  average  width  of  ten  mites.  Where  they  have  not  water  oiv  the  surface,  they  ace  too 
lazy  to  dig  ten  feet  for  it. 

Should  a  successfal  colony  ever  1>e  located  on  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  it  must 
ho  on  this  plain.  Here  is  the  only  tract  sufficiently  large  for  a  lurge  enterprise  of  such  a 
kind,  tliat  comprises  tlie  other  requisites  of  a  good  soil  iree  from  stones,  and  good  water  ac- 
cessible in  sufficient  quantities. 

On  the  20th  we  code  eight  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  port  and  spring  of  San  Juanico, 
The  ptiuns,  with  all  their  former  characteristics,  continue  some  distance  beyond  the  moslb  ol 
the  Fnrisima,  but  are  very  much  narrowed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tables.  They  are 
succeeded  by  a  long  belt  of  rolling,  sandy  conntiy,  separated  from  the  beach  by  a  range  of 
saud-iiills  neatly  a  hundred  feet  figh  in  places.  Immense  numbers  of  snails  i^Jidix  aredate) 
were  found  among  the  bushes,  tempted  out  by  the  run,  and  the  dead  shells  whiten  the  ground 
in  some  localities,  as  if  there  had  been  a  snow-etorm.  They  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  these 
places  that  one  could  not  tahe  a  step  without  mashing  a  dozen  of  them.  This  species  fre- 
quents the  lowlands,  and  is  found  from  the  Salada,  near  Magdalena  Bay,  where  I  encountered 
the  first  specimen,  to  Santo  Tomis.  Just  before  reaching  San  Juanico  we  met  a  couple  of 
boys  on  the  beach,  at  some  cocks,  fishing  for  abalones  (Halhlig),  a  large  limpet-like  shell-fish 
found  attached  to  stones  near  the  low-watee  mark. 

Wo  stopped  a  little  while  and  collected  a  few  shells.  The  locality  is  very  rich,  and  I  re- 
gretted exceedingly  tliat  we  were  not  able  to  spend  some  time  here,  but  we  were  obliged  to 
leave.  At  our  camp  there  was  barely  enough  grass  for  one  night,  and  all  t^e  wood  we  coulU 
get  was  the  very  little  we  could  collect  on  the  beach.  The  spring  is  on  a  barren  hill-side,  and 
is  slightiy  sulphurous.  Only  a  little  marsh-grass  grows  around  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  ia  a 
small   quantity  of  bunch-grass.    The  port  is  semicircular,  opens  (o  the  aouthweat,  and  is 
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about  five  or  six  miles  across.  The  ancliorage  is  reputed  good,  and  tliore  are  no  roel;s  in  the 
bay.  The  countrj  ndjacent  is  so  perfectly  worthless,  however,  that  there  will  prohably  nevei: 
be  any  use  foe  a  harbor  here,  unless  as  a  shelter  for  passing  vessels,  or  a  place  to  ccpienish 
their  supplies  of  waler. 

From  San  Juanioo  we  started  southeast  on  our  way  to  Purisimo,,  tiding  five  leagues  to  a 
fine  deep  pond  in  tlic  nrroyo  San  Gregorlo,  at  a  place  enlled  the  Mosquital.  The  termination 
al  is  applied  to  a  groTe  or  thicket  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  plants, — thus,  s  mesquilal  is  a  grove 
of  mesqu it-trees,  a  saaoal,  of  sauce  or  willow-trees,  etc.  The  mesqaitnl  is  a  dense  grove  of 
mesquits  In  a  pieeo  of  bottom-land  bordered  by  rocky  mesaa.  We  had  an  excellent  camp, 
with  the  best  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  wood,  the  males  browang  on  the  tender  tmgs  of 
the  raesquit  Our  road  to  this  place  was  partly  among  some  barren  rolling  hills,  partly  over 
a  mesa  of  loose  volcanic  rocks.  There  are  here  two  distinct  terraces,  the  lower  about  fifty 
feet  high,  tbe  other  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  first.  The  upper  one  is  capped  by  a 
sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  continue  Hlmost  unbroken  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Qigaotea. 
The  volcanic  tables  usually  support  a  scattering  growth  of  various  species  of  cactus,  with  an 
ttdmisture  of  shrubby  plants  and  small  trees.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
Palo  Adan  or  Adam's  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  much  used  in  washing,  making  a  very  good 
lather  like  soap,  and  having  strong  detersive  properties.  It  is  a  ragged  and  naked-looking 
plant,  grows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  the  branches  often  sprin^ng  from  a  trunk  not  sis  inches 
high,  and  continuing  straight  and  without  a  twig  to  the  extreme  tips ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
more  arborescent  in  form,  hut  its  pecnliarity  is  that  the  branches  rai'ely  divide  and  never  send 
out  twigs  j  the  leaves  grow  directly  on  the  branches,  are  very  much  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
bOK-leaves,  and  grow  in  groups  ot'two  or  three,  white  just  below  each  group  is  a  spine  an  inch 
long,  perfectly  straight,  and  as  hai'd  and  sharp  as  a  needle.  The  flowers  arc  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  grow  only  on  the  extreme  tips  of  the  branches. 

The  lomboi,  another  peculiar  plant,  found  neaily  tbe  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  also 
flourishes  here  It  is  a  small  ti'ee,  nire1,v  more  than  ten  feet  high,  with  soft,  brittle  wood,  thick, 
clumsy  branches  and  twigs,  and  leaves  a  little  over  on  inch  across,  and  very  sparsely  distributed, 
so  as  to  ^ve  the  tree  a  naked  look.  On  cutting  the  twigs  or  branches,  avery  fluid,  milky- 
looking  sap  exudes  abundantly.  This  sap,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  light,  turns 
black  as  promptly  as  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  equally  indelible.  White  cotli>n  or 
linen  clothing  hung  on  these  bushes  to  dry  is  almost  certain  to  be  stiuncd  by  tbe  sap. 

February  22d,  we  rode  six  leagues  across  the  same  rocky  tables  as  the  day  before,  to  the 
old  mission  of  Purlsima,  in  a  deep  caBon  of  the  same  name.  On  the  way  I  shot  a  hare,  cut- 
ting off  both  his  forelegs,  and  even  then  he  managed  to  elude  the  whole  party  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  dodging  from  one  bush  to  another.  Our  appearance  pursuing  die  poor  little  wretch 
with  sticks  and  sKmes  was,  doubtless,  far  more  ludicrous  than  dignified.  These  animals  ai'e 
the  commonest  of  all  the  game  in  Lower  California,  and  not  unfrequenOy  furnished  all  the 
freah  meat  we  could  obtain  for  a  week  or  two  together.  The  trail  descends  from  the  mesa 
into  the  Furlsima  Arroyo,  about  a  league  below  uic  town,  and  winds  along  the  hill-side  most 
of  the  way,  bounded  by  a  marsh  on  one  side  and  by  overhanging  cliffi*  of  volcanic  rocks  on 
the  other.  A  beautiful  Datural  section  is  here  exhibited  j  the  older  sandstones  lietn  broad, 
gentle  undalations,  capped  by  post-pliocene  shales  and  limestones  deposited  on  the  denuded 
sur&ces,  while  covering  all  is  a  sheet  of  trachytes,  varying  from  00  feet  thick,  to  where  de- 
DudatiDa  has  carried  away  all  hut  some  loose  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface.  Just 
above  the  town  is  a  peculiar-looking  hill,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  mesa — sloping  up  in 
apretty  regular  cone,  and  surmounted  by  a  level  cap  of  basaltic  trachyte  so  abrupt  on  the 
sides,  that  it  Is  said  human  foot  has  never  trod  the  eilliuait^  It  is  said  that  from  the  head  of 
this  cahon  there  is  a  pass,  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  opening  in  the  plaiu  of  Snn  Juar>, 
above  Loreto.  We  were  unable  to  visit  this  pass,  and  can  only  mention  it  as  a  piece  of 
hearsay  information  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  bed  of  the  cafion  is  more  or  less  rocky 
throughout,  and  the  water  runs,  as  a  coDsequence,  on  the  surface,  Instead  of  being  suhter- 
ranean,  as  is  usually  the  ease.  Where  the  trail  enl«rB  the  canon  there  Is  a  pretty  little  water- 
fall of  dght  or  ten  feet  high,  the  water  making  a  sheer  leap  of  that  i^tance,  and  forming  a 
deep  paoL  very  suggestive  of  silver-sided  trout.  In  any  other  country  this  would  be  an  fs 
cellent  trout-stream,  bnC  in  Lower  California  things  never  are  as  they  m^t  be  expected  to 
be,  and  he  who  would  ever  look  for  "suckers"  here  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
At  this  waterfall  a  splendid  mill-site  could  be  oblained|thebody  of  water  being  large  and  per-  " 
mancnt,  and  sulflcient  fall  existing  to  supply  all  the  power  necessarj'.  A  considerable  tract 
of  unoccupied  ground  exists  below  the  fall,  said  to  be  subject  to  overflow  during  the  heavier 
freshets,  but  with  a  trifling  expenditure  tliis  could  be  obviated.  Viosca  says, "  In  olden  times, 
the  Purlsima  furnished  grain  to  all  the  other  missions."  The  land  now  under  cultivation  is 
but  a  small  part  of  what  could  be  rendered  available,  bdng  but  n  few  hundred  acres  in  all,  al- 
though the  canon  is  from  a  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  several  miles  long.  Vines, 
figs,  oranges,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  many  Northern  vegetables  are  raised 
here  almost  without  labor.  In  addition  to  what  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  about  a  thousand 
cai^oes,  of  three  hundred  pounds  each,  of  dried  fruits,  are  exported  from  liore  annual!)', 
be  sides  considerable  quantities  of  panocho  and  wine.  Tbe  population  was  estimated  in 
18B1  to  be  250.    The  inhabitants  arc  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  dilhcult  for  a  mere  passer 
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to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  Batiafactory  eatimate,  but  it  can  hardly  vary  much  from  tliat 

At  the  mission  is  quite  a  villi^e,  of  perhaps  20  or  30  houses,  mostly  poor,  roughly- built 
Ehanties.  One  of  the  poorest  was  inhabited  by  the  only  foreigner,  an  Englishman,  whose 
appearance  and  habits  were  very  much  in  keeping  with  his  home. 

As  we  entered  the  village,  he  came  tunning  across  a  garden  to  meet  us,  and  in  reply  to 
nur  question  about  a  spot  for  camp,  int^ntinentty  took  possession  of  ua,  bag  aod  baggage. 
Ill  spite  of  our  protests  he  took  us  to  his  house,  as  we  fondly  supposed,  prompted  by  feel- 
ings of  hospitality ;  but,  as  the  result  proved,  so  as  he  could  have  us  more  to  himself,  in 
order  to  fleece  us  at  his  leisure,  uninterfered  with  by  sio^ilar  elforis  on  the  part  of  bis  n^gh- 
bora. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  were  not  the  giuners  by  this  arrange- 
ment. He  procured  us  good  pasturage  foe  our  males  in  somebody  else's  "potreto,"  and 
while  he  took  good  care  that  he  should  make  all  he  could  from  uo,  he  guarded  as  jealously 
against  imposition  from  anybody  else,  so  that  we  were  only  moderately  cheated  by  one  man, 

instead  of  being  robbed  by  the  whole  village.    Don  Pedro  M made  a  sui^cessfu!  raid  on 

us,  or  ratlier  used  us  as  a  pretext  for  a  pretty  good  general  speculation.  He  annaunced  a 
ball  to  he  given  in  honor  of  the  Americanos.  When  the  evening  came,  we  went  to  his  bouse 
and  found  everybody,  his  wife,  all  of  his  children,  and  not  a  few  of  his  servaola  assembled 
there,  the  ladies  ranged  round  one  end  of  the  room  on  ch^rs,  benches,  and  bedsteads;  the 
male  portion  of  the  company  was  huddled  into  the  other  end  in  poations  often  more  pic- 
turesque than  decorous.  Costume  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  convenience  l>eing  con- 
sulted rather  than  the  arbitrary  rules  of  foshion.  Mr.  Loher  s  pantaloons  covered  with 
parti-colored  patches,  were  unnoOccd,  and  mine  of  dark  cloth  profusely  rctnforced  with 
white  buckskin,  failed  to  attract  attention.  The  dancing  was  kept  up  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, but  the  dancers  found  time  to  refresh  themselves  quite  frequently  In  an  adjoining 
room  Don  Pedro  had  a  barrel  of  wine  "on  tap,"  from  which  I  e  treated  his  guests  for  the 
slight  consideration  of  a  real  a  glass.  Jad^g  from  the  effects  the  al&ir  must  have  been 
profitable :  by  11  o'clock  some  of  the  "  gentlemen  "  were  becoming  affect  onate  others  noisy, 
and  a  few  sleepy.  Thinkhig  discreUon  the  better  part  of  valor,  we  made  our  adieus  and  re- 
tired as  quietly  aa  possible,  but  long  into  the  night  we  heard  the  shouts  and  singmg  of  those 
who  didn't  want  to  "  go  home  IJU  morning." 

Our  host's  wife,  like  most  of  the  women  of  this  country,  has  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
foreigners,  or  rather,  of  the  whites,  than  of  her  own  eountijinen.  It  seems  to  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  these  women  to  marry  a  white  man,  and  many  of  them,  married  to  Mexicans,  are 
more  proud  of  a  child  with  suapiciousty-light  hair  and  eyes  than  they  are  of  th^  swarthy, 
though  legithnate  oBSpring.  So  with  our  hostess;  she  seemed  to  be  very  proud  of  her 
guests,  and  waa  untiring  in  her  exertions  to  show  us,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  how 
liighly  she  appredated  ttie  honor  of  entertaining  us.  This  took  a  rather  embarrassing  form 
as  we  were  saying  good-by.  When  I  approached  her  for  that  purpose,  she  made  a  motion 
to  embrace  me  m  the  manner  of  the  country.  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  coidial  treat- 
ment from  her  sex,  and  being  a  bashful  man,  I  instinclively  retreated  out  of  arm's  length, 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  lady,  and  the  amusement  of  my  companions.  Had  she  been  a 
little  cleaner,  a  little  prettier,  and  not  quite  so  pubhc  in  her  demonstrations,  I  think  I  might 
have  submitted ;  as  it  was,  with  a  blundering  apol<^y  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and,  abashed 
by  her  ill  success  with  me,  she  did  not  attempt  it  with  my  companions. 

While  in  the  town  we  visited  the  church.  It  is  neither  large  nor  pretty.  Four  walls, 
roughly  built,  support  a  new  palm-thatch,  and  on  the  door,  also  new,  is  a  scrawling  inscrip- 
tion, that  Don  Fulano  de  Tal  repaired  this  church,  in  1859,  at  his  own  expense.  There  were 
a  number  of  images  inside.  A  plaster  cast  of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  a  helmet,  sword,  and 
shield,  does  duty  as  the  Virgm,  having  his  inappropriate  accoutrement  covered  up  by  a  taw- 
dry mass  of  cheap  flnery.  An  artist's  common  wooden  lay-flgure^  with  all  its  ugliness  is  also 
rigged  out  in  an  alarmhigly  modem  manner  to  represent  Saint  Somebody  or  other,  while  on 
the  altar  is  1  crucifix  entirely  out  of  keepmg  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  Theor^nal 
cross  is  gone,  and  is  replaced  by  a  couple  of  rough  sticks  tied  together;  but  the  imago  of  the 
Saviour,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  really  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  is  carved  in  some  soft  wood, 
now  gray  with  age,  but  the  posi^on,  the  muscular  anatomy,  and  the  e^rpression  of  the  face, 
are  eseelleot. 

On  the  26th  we  rode  six  and  a  half  leagues  from  Purislma  aerosa  rocky  tables  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  San  Giregorio  Airoyo  again-  On  the  road  we  passed  a  rancho,  called  Old 
Purisima,  The  prmdpal  occupation  of  Ihe  people  here  appears  to  be  the  manufacture  of 
mescal,  a  strong,  highly  alcoholic  liquor,  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maguey-plant.  The 
plant  is  selected  just  as  it  is  about  to  send  out  its  Sower-stalk ;  all  the  leaves  are  cut  ofi* 
leaving  a  core  not  mncb  larger  than  a  man's  head.  This  is  crushed,  the  sap  ollowod  to  fer- 
ment, and  is  alterward  distilled.  The  liquor  thus  obtuncd  is  as  limpid  and  colorless  as 
water,  but  excessively  alcoholic,  and  with  a  harsh,  rasping  taste  like  new  whiskey.  Next  day 
we  travelled  seven  leagues  up  the  arroyo  over  an  excessively  rougti,  rocky  route;  most  of 
the  way  without  a  trail,  our  mules  being  obliged  to  pick  their  way,  as  best  they  could,  among 
the  rocks  and  boulders,  stumbling  at  every  step,  but  never  falling.    We  eventually  came  out 
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on  a  little  flat  of  a  few  acres,  reasonablj  free  from  stones,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  wood, 
and  a  suffidency  of  water  among  some  cocks. 

Glad  to  Snd  such  a  place,  and  fearful  that  we  would  not  find  such  another  if  we  went  on, 
we  mode  camp  at  once.  Along  all  of  this  day's  ride  the  cocks  were  more  or  less  disturbed 
and  highly  metamorphosed  ;  the  model  fossiliferaus  rocka  of  the  coast  having  entirely  disap' 

From  this  place,  known  as  the  Zapoto,  we  code,  the  ncit  day,  five  and  a  half  leoguea, 
leaving  the  Arroyo  Guadalupe,  crossing  a  very  rocky  and  Steep  ridge  with  a  fiat  top,  and 
descending  by  a  long,  winding,  and  steep  descent  into  a  broad,  open  raliey  w^hich  runs  down 
to  Molejc.  After  crossing  the  ridge  we  found  at  ita  base  a  good-sized  spring  of  pleasant 
water,  and,  after  filling  our  barrels  and  watering  the  mules,  we  pushed  on  into  the  valley, 
making  a  dry  camp  with  an  abundance  of  grass  and  wood.  Although  the  distance  travelled 
was  not  great,  the  road  made  up  in  height  and  roughness  what  it  wanted  in  length.  From 
here  we  pushed  on,  and  reacheil  Molejo  in  six  leagues  father ;  riding  down  the  valley,  most 
of  which  is  fiat  gr»ss-!and,  with  good  soil,  without  stones.  No  water  exists,  except  a  few  small 
springs  near  the  edge  of  tiie  hills.  The  rocks  are  all  highly  metamorphosed,  but  no  volcanic 
rochs  were  seen,'  even  where  we  crossed  the  summit  the  day  before. 

Molejc  is  a  small,  stra^ling  villa^  of  adobe  houses,  with  a  population  of,  perhaps,  a  couple 
of  hundred  persons.  It  has  a  dull,  deserted  look.  The  ditch  that  supplies  water  to  the  gar- 
dens had  been  broken  two  years,  and  efibrts  were  just  bdng  made  to  repair  it.  We  had  a 
latter  of  introduction  from  the  governor  to  SeSor  Larroque,  the  sub-prefect  of  the  place,  and, 
on  presenting  it,  were  received  very  kindly.     The  govenilaent  bunding,  which  eerres  the 

J'oint  purposes  of  calaboose,  barracks,  arsenal,  and  government  offices,  was  placed  at  our 
isposal,  and  Sefior  Larroque  did  all  in  bis  power  to  make  us  comfortable.  We  found  him 
a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  were  rather  supcised  to  meet 
such  a  person  living  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  There  were  several  other  eentlemen 
here,  to  whom  ve  were  introduced,  and  who  contributed  toward  making  our  ehort  stay 
very  i^eeable.  These  gentlemen  make  a  little  coterie  among  themselves,  and  thus  serve  to 
lighten  somewhat  the  tedium  of  what  would  otticrnise  amount  to  little  less  than  practical 
banishment. 

Molqe  contiuns  no  ruins,  escept  the  broken-down  walls  of  an  old  church,  now  almost  en- 
tirely demolished.  The  port  is  merely  a  little  creek,  navigable  part  way  for  very  small 
vessels.  TTje  bay  of  Molejo  is  farther  lo  the  southward.  Poor  Domingo,  our  moKO,  has 
some  nnpleasant  recollecljons  of  the  town.  He  was  shamefully  swindled  by  a  rascally 
Frenchman,  named  Abadie,  in  a  mule-trade.  Abadie,  who  keeps  a  store  here,  took  a  fancy 
to  an  extra  horse  that  Domingo  had  with  him,  and  offered  a  very  good.looking  mule  for  him. 
Domingo,  not  suspcclmg  any  trick,  bit  at  the  bait,  made  the  trade,  and,  when  it  was  too  late, 
found  tiiat  the  mule  was  so  badly  sprained  in  the  back  as  to  be  worthless.  With  tlie  coolest 
effrontery,  Abadie  followed  us  to  our  camp  that  evening,  and,  on  Domingo's  complaining  of  the 
cheat,  offered  to  bay  the  mule  for  nhie  dollaia.  The  poor  boy  had  no  redress,  and  took  the 
money  rather  than  lose  all. 

Our  stay  at  Uoleje  was  very  short.  We  left  the  pftemoon  of  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and,  riling  across  some  rolling  hills,  camped  early  in  a  little  valley  with  rather  poor  grass, 
but  the  best  to  be  had  for  a  lone  distance.  We  saw  something  of  the  famed  gypsum  deposits, 
and  were  decidedly  disappointed.  The  quantity  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  represented, 
and  I  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  rendered  profitable,  unless  other  de- 
posits, which  we  did  not  see,  may  prove  more  extensive  and  accessible. 

From  the  hills  wo  emerged  into  the  plains  of  Magdalena,  as  they  are  called.  They  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  those  on  the  west  const,  near  Magdalena  Bay.  These 
plains,  several  miles  wide,  extend  along  tlie  coast,  northward,  almost  to  the  volcano  of  the 

A  portion  of  the  tract  has  been  acquired  by  a  company,  organized  in  Saa  Franiasco  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  here.  Such  foUy  or  dishonesty,  as  the  case  may  be,  can- 
not be  too  Btron^j  reprehended.  If  the  company  chose  this  land  on  mere  hearsay,  their 
carelessness  is  culpable;  and  if  it  was  recommended  by  a  person  who  was  acquainted  with  it, 
he  was  guilty  of  a  direct  attempt  at  swindlit^.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  on  the 
property  of  the  company;  but  that  is  not  so  importLmt  a  matter,  since  water  could  doubtless 
be  obtained  from  wdls.  The  great  objecdon  is,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tract  that 
can  be  cultivated,  so  thickly  is  the  surface  strewed  with  rocbs. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  the  more  to  be  condemned  by  all  honest  men,  because  the 
victims  are  usually  poor  men,  who  invest  their  little  all  in  the  vidn  hope  of  securing  a  home, 
and  find  out  their  mistake  when  it  is  loo  late.  A  similar  outrage  was  perpetrated  a  few 
years  ago  at  VentanaBay,  south  of  La  Pai,  and  some  of  the  stories  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships to  which  the  luckless  victims  were  subjected  are  truly  heart-rending.  The  memory 
of  them  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

The  mission  of  Guadalupe  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Magdalena  plain,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  of  San  Josfi.  The  buildings  are  entirely  destroyed,  their  foundations  only 
remaining  in  part.  A  fine  aqueduct  exists  here,  several  miles  long,  partly  cut  in  the  rocks, 
»ndinother  places  builtof  solid  mason-work.    It  is  now  so  broken  down  as  to  be  useless. 
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though  it  could  be  repaired.  It  was  consti'ucted  for  tlie  purpose  of  irrigating  tlie  few  acres 
of  arable  land  near  tbe  luoulh  of  tJie  caaon,  and  was,  beyond  questiop,  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  in  Lower  California.  It  is  in  man;  places  filled  up,  and  large  bushes  and  trees  groir  in 
and  around  it. 

San  Joae  is  about  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  coflon.  We  rode  directly  through 
the  village,  and  camped  in  the  bottom,  a  little  beyond.  Here  Ja  quite  a  large  pond  of  good 
nal^r,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  spring.  It  is  there  the  subterranean  stream  first 
reaches  the  surface.  It  afterward  smks,  and  reappears  a  number  of  titnos,  as  the  rocky  bed 
approaches  or  recedes  from  the  surface.  Farther  down  it  becomes  a  pcrrannent  and  con- 
tinuous stream,  running  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  At  the  campne  had  hardly  a  blade  of 
'    grass,  but  tbe  mules  did  well,  browsing  on  the  ilpua-trees,  which  fonti  a  thick  grove. 

From  San  Jos^  we  travelled  up  tbe  dry  arroyo,  across  rocky  tables  and  rolling  hilis,  to 
another  arroyo,  until  we  reached  the  deserted  ranciio  of  Dorotea,  by  a  little  water-hole.  The 
water,  what  is  left  from  the  irinter  taius,  in  a  rocky  basin,  is  much  resorted  to  by  a  band  of 
cattle  scattered  over  the  surroundhig  hills,  and  we,  as  a  oonseqaenee,  had  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  a  suspicious  fluid  with  a  decidedly  coiry  odor  and  taste.  It  was  aa  green  as  grass, 
perfectly  opaque,  and  seemed  actually  putrid.  But  we  were  gkd  to  get  it,  although  it  gave 
the  cook  another  opportunitv  to  growl  at  tbe  couutrv,  and  one  of  which  he  availed  liimself'to 
his  heart's  content.  We  were  novr  fiiiriy  in  the  mountains ;  the  main  ridge  bare  retreats  to 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  intervening  country  is  a  mass  of  rugged,  barren  hills, 
with  scattered  patches  of  grass-land  in  the  valleys.  Water  is  very  scarce,  and  usaally  poor 
when  found.  The  rocks  are  all  metamorphio,  and  comparatively  very  much  disturbed,  b(ang 
folded  with  a  general  northwest  strike. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  letl  the  Dorotea,  without  a  regret,  and  cros^ng  a  num- 
ber of  ridges  from  200  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  included  valleys,  we  at  last  ascended  the 
face  of  the  mun  chuQ,  ctimbing  about  600  feet  of  a  pretty  steep  trail.  From  the  summit  we 
could  see  almost  to  the  pidns  on  the  west  coast,  the  view  being  only  interrupted  by  the  haze 
hanging  low  over  the  lonlaods.  The  valley  which  we  left  opens  either  at  or  near  Sla,  Aguida, 
about  23  miles  north  of  Uoleje,  and  within  very  easy  access  of  several  small  ports. 

Sliould  it  he  desirable  to  build  a  rdilroad  across  the  peninsula  at  this  point,  this  ascent 
is  the  only  obstacle  that  would  be  encountered  from  coast  to  coast,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  make  on  easy  grade  on  the  hill-side  to  surmount  it.  There  are  other  points,  how- 
ever, which,  from  the  hasty  glanca  which  alone  we  were  able  tn  give  them,  seemed  preferable 
to  this.  The  pass  of  the  Infiemo  is  probably  better  than  this,  and  sUli  better  than  either  is 
the  route  by  way  of  Calamujuct.  From  tlie  point  where  we  first  struck  the  summit,  there  is 
a  gradual  and  gentle  descent  all  the  way  to  the  plains.  The  trail  follows  down  a  canon 
to  the  little  rancbo  of  Sta.  Cmz,  and  thence,  partly  in  the  caQon,  and  partly  on  very  rocky 
mesa,  to  San  Ignaclo.  We  went  about  two  leagues  below  Santa  Cruz,  about  eight  leagues 
in  all  from  Dorotea,  and  camped  beside  a  irater-hoie,  turning  our  mutes  out  on  the  mesa  to 
pick  the  grass  from  between  the  stones.  Just  as  we  struck  the  summit  we  encountered  a 
dike  of  trachyte,  88  or  SO  feet  thick,  striking  northwest,  and  tunning  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a. 
straight  fine,  protruding  above  the  surface  lilie  a  colossal  wall.  One  or  two  other  parallel 
dikes  were  seen,  but  no  lateral  outflow  could  be  detected.  If  any  ever  existed,  it  had  prob- 
ably been  carried  away  by  denudation. 

Next  morning,  March  Bth,  we  rode  eight  leagues,  mostly  over  flat  tables,  strewn  with  a 
profusion  of  volcanic  debris,  to  San  Ij^nocio.  Passed  a  beauUful  volcanic  cone,  and  had  an 
escellent  view  of  the  volcano  of  Ihe  virgins.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  form  to 
Monte  Diablo,  presenting  from  this  side  two  points,  one  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  while 
the  flanks  slope  off  at  a  low  angle. 

Approaching  San  ^nacio,  tlie  post-phocene  of  the  coast  again  presents  itself,  inserted 
witli  a  tbtn  edge  between  the  older  rocks  and  the  volcanic,  gradually  widening  out  until  at 
San  Ignacio  it  makes  all  the  section  where  the  mesa  is  cut  by  the  arroyo. 

San  Ignado  is  a  village  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  SO  femilies. 
The  only  buildings  of  any  importance  in  the  place  are  those  belonging  to  the  misdon.  The 
others  arc  mere  shanties.  The  church  buildings,  consisting  of  the  church  itself,  and  two 
tatei'al  wings,  one  of  which  is  prolonged  into  an  L,  are  iu  excellent  repair,  and  are  the  most 
iiuposing  buildings  of  this  class  iu  the  temhiry.  They  are  very  sohdly  built  of  stone  with 
arched  roofa,  bemg  out  So  as  to  be  flat  on  top.  The  church  is  !u  tlie  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  has  a  hemispherical  dome  of  stone,  at  the  intersection  of  tiie  cross.  Thei'C  is  a  fine 
commodious  gallery  for  the  choir,  also  of  stone,  and,  in  fact,  no  wood  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  bnilding,  except  the  doors,  unless  it  may  be  some  of  the  lintels.  The  oma- 
rocnts  itliich  vandahsm,  sacrilege,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Government  have  left  are  still  sufficient 
to  shoiv  that  mother  expense  nor  labor  was  spared  to  make  this  the  most  elaborate  church 
in  Loner  CHlifomia. 

The  buildings  all  stand  on  a  terrace,  partly  artificial,  about  four  feet  high  in  front  and 
(en  feet  behind,  very  carefully  walled  up  with  stone. 

The  place  is  occupied  by  Don  Ventura  Arce,  a  jolly,  fat  old  fellow,  who  lives  here  in 
in  truly  patriarchal  style,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Tho 
gardens  are  very  extensive,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  others  north  of  La  Faz.     Grain  of 
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'c  raised  in  aliunijancc,  while  tliousanda  of 
^  .  . ,  .  ,     prietor  ii  large  income.  Besidea  these,  fi^s, 

,  ^  .  ^1  "i"^  pomegranates  are  cultivated  eitensivetj,  and  sugar-cane  m  raised  to  sucb 
an  extent,  that  panoehe  ia  animportant  ai-ticle  of  espoct.  A  perennial  Buperabnndance  of 
raDning  water  relievesSan  Ignado  from  all  fear  of  drought,  and  the  only  labor  necessary  is 
to  keep  open  the  irrigating  ditches,  and  collect  the  crops.  With  indnstry,  energy,  aod  intel- 
ligence, the  capadlies  of  the  place  could  be  trebled  in  five  yeara. 

Tbe  residents  here  elalia  that  a  good  port  ezisti  below  here,  which  they  call  the  "  Lagn- 
na."  I  had  not  time  to  visit  it,  but  Captain  Scammou,  who  is  familiar  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  coast,  has  do\Ibtless  described  it  in  full  in  his  report.  It  is  said  la  bo  similar 
to  Scammon's  Lagoon,  though  smaller,  and  empties  into  Ballenaa  Bay.  ' 

We  brought  a  couple  of  letters  of  introduction  (o  Don  Tentncn,  who  received  ns  kindly, 
and  placed  us  in  an  unoccupied  room  in  the  mission  buildings.  We  spent  a  day  here,  wait- 
ing for  some  mules  to  be  brought  in,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  they  could  not  be  found 
unt't  the  next  morning.  When  they  were  brought  in  we  made  an  exchange,  getting  a  &esh 
anini^l  in  place  of  one  of  our  pack-mules,  and  in  the  altemoon  sallied  out,  more  for  tbe  pui^ 
pose  of  getUug  a  start  than  because  we  expected  to  travel  any  distance. 

After  a  promiscuous  hand-shaking  wiUi  nearly  the  whole  town,  we  made  our  escape,  and 
rode  aboat  a  league,  half  of  which  was  over  unoccupied  bottom-lands  in  the  arcoyo,  that 
could  at  but  little  e.'spense  be  all  rendered  available  for  cuMvadon.  Most  of  this  land  is  pro- 
tected by  heavy  embankments  of  stone,  built  by  the  Indians  under  the  missionaries,  to  con- 
fine the  winter  torrents  within  their  proper  channels.  After  leaving  the  arroyo  ire  travelled 
over  a  very  table  to  near  the  base  of  a  volcanic  ridge,  and  camped  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket 
of  cactus  on  a  bed  of  red  pumice,  the  only  place  ivbere  we  could  find  sufficient  grass  for  our 
animals.    For  fuel  we  had  only  the  woody  skeletooa  of  cacti. 

On  the  nest  morning  we  left  camp  with  many  misgivings.  We  had  to  undertake  the  long- 
threatened  and  much-dreaded  passage  of  the  Xofiemo, — Uie  worst  pass  of  Lower  California. 
We  had  heard  of  this  pass  ever  dnce  we  entered  the  country,  and  before  we  left  San  Ignacio 
we  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  it  was  worse  than  ever.  We  rode  between  four  and 
five  leagues  over  rocky  tibles,  with  obscure  traces  of  a  road  that  may  have  once  e.tisted  ; 
that  is,  there  were  fewer  rocks  where  we  went  than  there  were  on  either  side  of  us,  until  at  last 
wo  reached  a  place  where  the  road  was  evidently  artificial  In  some  places  it  was  cut  in 
Mil-sides,  in  others,  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  larger  rocks,  so  that  travelluig  was  comparative- 
ly easy.  Eventually  we  entered  a  cafion,  and  here  the  road-way  was  a  regular  dug-way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  what  remained  of  one.  In  fact,  where  it  was  not  broken  by  tbe 
rains,  it  was  almost  wide  enough  to  drive  a  wagon;  but  the  frequent  jump-OS's  and  jump- 
overs  would  have  tested  to  the  utmost  tlie  slrength  of  the  best  "  Concord." 

lu  some  places  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ride  across  the  gullies  worn  by  the  rains  of 
half  a  century.  But  we  soon  found  that  we  had  antedated  our  troubles.  We  kept  up  the 
cailon,  between  beetling  eiiffe  that  threatened  to  bury  us  under  a  cairn  more  bulky,  if  not 
more  honcrable,  than  ever  covered  the  remains  of  any  Celtic  hero,  until  at  last  we  could  not 
tell,  two  hundred  yards  ahead,  which  way  we  would  have  to  turn  io  find  our  way  out.  The 
road,  however,  was  well  marked,  and  our  guide  had  been  through  it  before.  Iteaehing  tho 
end  of  the  cafion  proper,  it  struck  up  a  side  branch,  the  steepness  of  which  would  have  been 
appalling,  hod  we  not  been  forewarned.  We  picked  our  way,  as  best  we  could,  around  and 
over  the  water-worn  bonlders,  often  using  the  united  inducements  of  lash,  spur,  and  voice  to 
persuade  our  cautious  mules  to  undertake  some  difficult  feat,  until  at  last  even  the  Mexicans 
dismounted,  considering  it  unsafe  to  ride  farther.    Finally  w  k- 

tr^n,  and  after  driving  our  saddle-animals  through  the  rest  o  ve 

unloaded  packs  and  pack-isaddles,  carried  them  ourselves  to  g  be  dr  vo 

up  the  pack  animals,  and  reloaded. 

Ironmonger,  the  cook,  as  usual,  had  more  than  his  shar  is 

boast  that  lltUo  Johnny,  his  mule,  was  so  docile,  that  he  w  hi  to  d. 

After  1 6  minutes  of  hard  work,  during  which  he  skinned  liis  kn  di  le 

damage  to  his  temper,  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  ia  the  as     tan  le 

party  to  persuade  Johnny  to  pass  a  narrow  place  between  tw      oc  M  m  er 

never  boasted  about  the  wonderful  docility  of  his  mule  afterw  rd 

But,  joking  aside,  the  condition  of  this  pass  ia  disgracef        T  ted  e 

men  for  one  week  would  make  it,  if  not  a  good  road,  at  lea  s 

required  is  to  throw  lai^e  stones  into  the  worst  holes,  or  to  cut  atrai  on  tbe  h  s  de  around 
two  or  three  bad  places.  Yet,  persons  who  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  their  lives,  and 
who  cross  this  pass  many  times  every  yeir,  while  they  say  it  ought  to  be  repaired,  never  think 
to  do  the  first  thing  themselves  toward  accomplishing  that  object. 

Having  passed  the  Infiemo  we  descended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge  Into  a  rocky 
flat,  which  extends  to  the  east  coast,  and  camped  at  the  d^erted  ranch  of  Santa  Marta. 
Here  we  had  every  thing  that  goes  toward  making  a  desirable  camp — wood,  water,  and 
grass.  By  previous  arrangement  with  Don  Ventura  Arce,  to  whom  this  rancho  belongs,  and 
who  had  some  cattle  here,  we  killed  a  yearlin™  calf,  jerked  the  meat,  reserving  as  much  as  we 
■ould  eat  fresh,  aud  had  a  general  overliauliug  of  our  wardrobes,  washing  and  mending 
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wherever  it  was  needed.  In  both  these  latter  operutions  we  hud  bcoomo  so  espert  that  the 
poorest  hand  in  the  party  would  be  ablo  to  Btai-t  in  business,  either  as  luundry  mao  or  tailor, 
without  farther  preparation,  and  with  reasonably  fdr  prospects  of  success,  especially  if  his 
cusiumera  were  not  particular. 

On  the  I2th  we  rode  seven  leagues  past  Resarito,  where  there  are  a  spring  and  a  deserted 
mining-camp,  to  a  spring  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  called  San  Juan.  After  leaving 
the  urroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  we  crossed  a  valley  ten  miles  wide,  mostly  more  or  less  rocky,  though 
with  some  good  soil. 

At  Rosarito  there  is  a  tine  spring  of  good  water  under  the  bunk  in  the  bead  of  a  little 
arroyo.  This  is  so  inconspicuous  ti^t  it  is  doubtful  whether  a,  person  unacquainted  with  the 
country  could  find  it.  Near  it  is  an  old  arastra,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  mining- 
camp  long  aioee  deserted.  Some  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  the  little  strings  of 
quarts  found  in  the  metamorpbic  sandstone  of  the  high  range  back,  but  ttic  quaotity  of  gold 
has  proved  too  small  to  be  remunerative,  or  the  vein  had  given  out.  From  Rosarilo  to  our 
camp  the  ground  was  a  succession  of  barren  ridges  separated  by  sandy  arroyos.  The  spring 
of  San  Juan  is  off  to  one  side  of  the  m^n  trail  a  mile  or  two,  in  a  deep  canon.  The  water  is 
much  warmer  than  the  Burrounding  atmosphere,  being  'IS"  Fahr.  at  Hit  F.  M.,  when  the  air 
was  but  51°,  the  coldest  day  we  had  had  so  far. 

March  I3th,  we  crossed  the  main  ridge  again,  and,  entering  the  head  of  a  cation,  proceeded 
down  it  to  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  route  is  very  rocky,  but,  after  the  Inficrno,  auj  road  seemed  . 
good.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  portion  of  tlie  penlDsnla  are  everywhere  mach 
disturbed,  but  on  approaching  Sta.  QertTUdca  they  become  again  horizontal.  The  elevating 
force  evidently  came  from  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  and  from  the  granite  intrusions,  as 
is  here  beautifully  illustrated.  A  belt  of  granite  crosses  the  arroyo  so  as  to  bring  to  the  sur- 
face a  fine  body  of  water  ;  but  the  Overlying  sandstones  are  horizontally  stratified  and  not  in 
the  least  disturbed  by  it,  the  lower  beds  abutting  against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  granite  mass, 
while  the  higher  beds  lie  horizontally  across  all ;  showing  that  the  exposure  of  the  granite  is 
due  to  denudation  and  not  to  intrusion.  Where  the  granite  belt  first  shows  itself  in  the  bed 
of  the  arroyo,  it  brings  to  the  surface  a  fine  little  body  of  excellent  water,  sulBoient  to  irrigate 
a  small  tract  of  land  cultivated  as  a  garden.  All  such  springe  as  thb  can  be  depended  upon 
as  permanent.  They  are  Said  to  vary  but  little  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad.  Santa 
Gertrudes  is  a  miserable  little  collection  of  three  or  four  adobe  houses,  inhabited  by  a  couple  of 
families  of  Indians.  They  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  cultivating  half  on  acre  or  so 
of  garden  and  by  milking  a  few  cows ;  cheese  being  thdc  principal  article  of  faod.  There  Is  a 
small  church  here,  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  has  nothing  about  it  of  interest. 
Approaching  Santa  Gertrudes  we  encountered,  for  the  first  time,  a  remarkable  plant 
which  we  afterward  ibund  to  be  very  common,  especially  in  the  mountams,  to  near  Rosario. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  "  cirio,"  and  belongs  probably  either  to  the  genus  Fouguiera  or 
Bromiia.  In  its  habits  of  growth  and  in  its  size  it  resembles  somewhat  the  columnar  cactus, 
consisting  of  a  single  shaft  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
ijase  and  tapering  gradually  to  two  or  three  inches  thick  at  the  top.  It  sends  out  no  branches, 
nnlesa  from  a  wound ;  the  top  may  divide  into  two  or  three  which  always  appear  to  be  abnormal. 
The  leaves  are  identical  with  the  Palo  Adan,  but  are  arrayed  on  twigs  a  foot  or  so  in  length, 
profusely  interspersed  with  thorns ;  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Palo  Adan,  except 
that  they  are  white ;  they  grow  on  two  or  three  long  spikes  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
shaft.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  tree,  liowever,  is  the  internal  structure  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  a  thin,  yellowish-brown  skin ;  this  covers  a  layer  of  fleshy  substance, 
similar  to  that  of  the  large  cactus ;  inside  of  the  layer,  which  is  from  one  to  three  hiches  thick, 
is  a  cylinder  of  woody  texture,  hardly  thicker  than  the  hand,  and  which,  afler  the  death  of 
the  plant  and  the  decay  of  the  other  parts,  remains  as  a  network  of  tough  wood.  Inside  of 
this  cylinder  is  the  heart,  a  mass  of  flesh  of  just  about  the  consistency  of  a  firm  turnip.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  peculiar,  and  the  only  comparison  tliat  I  can  make  is  that 
when  seen  at  a  littie  distance  it  looks  tike  a,  tall  hop-pole,  covered  with  a  rather  scanty  vine. 
The  natives  consider  it  a  cactus,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  internal  structure  to  that  fhmily. 
My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Behr,  to  whom  I  have  carefully  described  it,  says  it  most  belong  to  one 
of  the  two  genera  named  above,  or  at  least  to  the  same  family. 

From  Santa  Gertrudes  we  rode  eight  leagues  through  a  very  desert  country,  to  a  place 
called  CalmillL  The  road  ran  half  a  mile  in  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Gertrudes,  thence  across  a 
rocky  me^a  two  leagues,  descendmg  into  a  low,  flat,  desert  valley,  studded  with  innumerable 
clumps  of  tree  yucca,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  stems,  each  terminating  in  a  great  awkward 
bunch  of  bayonet-like  leaves,  though  ugly  enough  of  themselves,  served  to  reUeve  the  eye 
after  the  apparently  interminable  monotony  of  cactus.  Travelling  along  this  waste,  after 
suHermg  from  the  glare  of  the  white  and  nearly  naked  soil,  we  entered  the  granite  a^ain  and 
soon  struck  down  an  arroyo,  running  out  of  the  valley  through  a  range  of  hills.  A  couple  of 
miles  down  the  arroyo  we  found  the  sand  wet,  and  several  willows  growing  on  the  banks. 
Rv  dint  of  hard  work,  digging  in  the  sand,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  supp'ly  of  miserable 
water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  having  a  taste  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
We  were,  however,  very  thankful  for  it,  since  the  next  water  was  at  least  twenty  miles  off. 

Next  monuDg,  notlung  loath  to  leave  Gobuilli,  we  followed  the  arroyo  to  where  it  opened 
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into  a  yalley  like  the  one  ne  crossed  the  previous  dny;  crossing  this  al^o,  we  entered  another 
arrojo  and  travelled  up  it,  making  aiiout  i^cven  und  a  bait  leagues  in  all.  The  ascent  of  the 
latter  callon  was  extremely  bad.  It  nas  full  of  targe  rocks  and  quicksands ;  the  tvait,  if  aaj 
had  ever  existed,  had  been  completelj  washed  awaj,  and  between  the  difficulties  of  getting 
the  mules  along  among  the  rocks,  and  the  occasiooal  Tai^ation  of  dragging  one,  cargo  and  all, 
out  of  a  quicksand,  our  poor  Meiicana  had  yerj  hard  work.  More  thSi  once  they  had  to 
lake  the  load  off  a  mule  before  thej  could  extricata  her  from  a  particular  soft  epoC,  and 
then  she  rrould  have  to  be  almost  lilted  out  bodily.  In  this  respect  mnles  are  verf  fooliali :  a 
horse,  when  in  difticulty.  will  second  the  endeaTors  of  those  trying  to  help  hira;  but  a 
mule,  once  thoroughly  scared,  seems  to  lose  all  control  of  himself,  and  will  often  ^ve  up  in 
despair.  After  struggling  through  all  the  worst  part  of  the  cafion,  we  reached  a  tlat  with 
some  grass,  and  plenty  of  wood.  We  were  all  unaaually  tired  and  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  Stop.  The  camp  was  not  a  particularly  desirable  one,  but  we  did  not 
tike  to  leave  it,  not  knowing  how  far  the  next  spot  would  be  where  a  camping  would  be 
possible.  The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  two  leagues  took  us  to  the  deserted 
mining-camp  of  Son  Sebastian.  Here  wo  found  a  £ne  stream  of  water,  a  pretty  fair  shanty 
of  palm-leaves,  and,  what  was  more  desu'sble  than  either,  a  flat  of  several  acres,  almost  free 
fi-om  atenps,  and  with  a  profusion  of  eicellent  grass.  Such  an  opportunity  wafl  not  to  be 
thrown  away.  Our  poor  mules  were  very  tired,  and  had  been  on  rather  scanty  feed  for  several 
days  1  so  wo  unloaded  at  once,  turned  them  ont,  and  mode  ourselves  as  mudi  at  home  in  the 
house  as  if  it  hod  been  built  for  our  especial  accommodation.  We  were  detained  here  for  the 
next  two  days  by  rain,  and  the  house  bdng  somewhat  out  of  repiur,  we  were  obliged  to  mend  it ; 
the  whole  party  went  to  work  coilecting  polm-leaTes  and  patched  up  the  old  roof  until  we  made  a 
very  respectable  shelter  of  it.  Our  arrival  here  was  very  opportune,  because  this  was  the 
only  thmg  resembhng  a  house  along  Ike  road  fi'om  Sta.  Qertrudes  to  San  Bo:ja,  and  had  the 
rain  overtaken  us  at  any  other  part  of  the  route,  we  would  have  suffered  great  mconvenience. 
As  it  was,  the  mules  had  three  days'  rest  and  an  abundance  of  food,  so  that  we  were  actually 
gainers  by  the  forced,  though  not  unwilling  detention.  During  our  slay  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  repainug  all  damages  incidental  te  travel,  and  at  one  tune  we  might  have  been  taben  for  a 
camp  of  todors.  Many  are  the  shifis  to  which  the  luckless  traveller  in  an  uninhabited  country 
is  obliged  to  resort.  Pieces  of  flour-sacks,  coat-tnlls,  and  even  the  terminal  parts  of  certain 
under-garments,  were  pressed  inio  service  to  repair  the  rents  and  thin  places  on  the  knees 
and  elsewhere  on  our  pantaloons ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  San  Sebastian 
our  costumes  began  to  present  a  more  varied  and  picturesque  appearance  than  is  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  fashion,  or  would  be  permitted  outside  of  the  limits  of  a  masquerade.  But 
tailoring  did  not  occupy  our  entire  attention.  Some  attempt  at  mining  bad  been  nuide  here 
on  a  small  scale,  and  we  exammed  the  work  as  well  as  we  could  without  anybody  to  guide  us. 
An  old  orrastre,  with  fragments  of  quartz  scattered  around,  showed  that  gold  had  been  the 
metal  sought  On  hunting  around  in  the  neighboring  hills  we  found  that  tliere  were  numerous 
small  holes  made  on  a  IttUe  streak  of  quartz  outcrop,  but  nowhere  had  any  r^;ular  mining 
been  done.  No  vi^ns  of  any  importance  had  been  found,  and,  as  we  afterward  learned,  the 
quartz  found  bad  never  yielded  enough  gold  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  whole  thing  had 
been  an  experiment,  and  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

At  last,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Marco  19tb,  we  broke  up  camp  in  San  Sebastian,  and  leaving 
a  diminudve  seven  by  nine  specimen  of  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  over  our  hospitable 
shelter,  as  a  memento  of  our  visit,  we  climbed  the  hill-side  until  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mesa.  We  rode  along  this  some  six  leagues,  crossing  many  deep  vaUeys  and  winding 
between  deep  arroyoa  which  cut  the  tables  here  into  an  intoitude  of  ftagments,  until  we  sud- 
denly, and,  to  all  but  our  guide,  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  fl  chasm  about 
1,200  feet  deep.  This  was  the  cafion  of  the  Paraiso  or  Paradise,  and  oerlwnly,  if  difficulty  of 
access  is  the  criterion,  it  deserves  its  nume.  For  many  miles  the  brink  is  a  vertical  precipice  ■ 
of  volcanic  rocks,  in  some  places  several  hundj'cd  feet  high,  without  a  break;  below  these  are 
granite  clifls  so  steep  that  even  a  goat  would  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  foothold.  The  frail, 
bad  enough,  is  still  EulBeiently  entire  to  permit  animals  to  clamber  down  without  serious 
risk  of  breaking  their  necka.  After  passing  the  volcanic  rocks  which  cap  the  mesa,  it  is  a 
very  fair  trail,  cut  in  the  soft  granite  and  winding  down  the  face  of  the  cUffs  to  the  liottom. 
As  seen  from  above,  the  valley  appears  to  be  a  thicket  of  mesqnit,  cactus,  and  fan-palms,  with 
occasional  openhigs  of  grass-land ;  but  on  reaching  it  we  found  the  greater  part  was  clothed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  grass,  and  in  some  places  it  was  very  abundant.  Some  nice  pieces  of 
level  land,  with  pretty  good  soil,  exist  In  little  bays  and  nooks,  though  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  bottom  shows  that  it  is  subject  to  overflow  during  the  rainy  season.  We  found  various 
traces  of  former  occupation,  such  as  an  old  corral,  part  of  the  frame  of  a  house,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  irrigating  diteb,  now  filled  up.  The  bad  weather  had  not  entirely  lelt  us,  and  we 
had  every  prospect  of  a  ramy  night.  Alter  holding  a  council  of  war,  we  concluded  to  build  a 
shelter,  and  in  an  hour  had  a  fine  1ai^  thatch  of  pidm-leaves,  sufficiently  water-tight  to  answer 
our  purpose.  We  were  not  disappointed,  and  before  momuig  had' good  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  result  of  our  forethought.  A  drizzling  shower  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
nest  morning,  but,  anxious  to  save  all  the  time  wo  could,  we  started  in  spite  of  it  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  sun  coming  out  almost  aa  soon  as  we  reached  the  mesa  on  the  north  side. 
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I'kc  climb  here  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  bad  ns  ic  is  on  tlie  soutli,  rannisg  along  the  crest  of  a 
riiige  m9Bt  of  the  nay.  From  the  Paraiso  (vc  rode  five  leagues  to  another  cuBan,  irhere  there 
is  a,  single  spring  under  the  edge  of  the  bank,  knonn  as  the  Agua  de  la,  Cabra,  or  "  Goat 
Spring."  This  riJe  was  so  nearly  like  that  of  the  previous  day  that  the  same  description  will 
answer  for  both ;  a  broken  cocky  meaa,  covered  with  loose  angular  rocks,  cut  by  innumerable 
caflnns,  and  with  oecasioua!  depres^ons,  making  little  grassy  valleys.  In  the  canon  of  the 
Cubra  there  was  but  little  grass,  but  on  the  me^  the  mides  found  good  feed. 

On  the  21st  we  rode  two  leagues  over  the  same  kind  of  mesa,  and  then,  descending  into  a 
sandy  and  stony  ralley,  followed  it  down  another  league  to  San  Borjn.  The  gi'aaite  does  not 
show  itself  along  this  part  of  the  route  as  mnch  as  it  did  below.  It  is  covered  by  a  heavy 
cap  of  volcanic  ashes  and  trachyte,  which  form  tables  sloping  to  the  nortliwest.  Beyond  these 
as  faraa  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  maze  of  ji^ed  ridges  covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
and  disposed  without  any  apparent  order.  We  entered  San  Boija  and  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Don  Pedro  Nunez,  who  proved  to  be  not  only  the  principal  man  of  the  place, 
but  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  one  who  was  deservedly  more  proud  of  his  blood  than  the 
miijority  of  his  mongrel  fellow-tndzens,  who  had  no  origin  worth  speaking  of  to  boast  upon, 
anJ  who,  for  their  lives,  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  more  Spanish  or  Indian,  though 
their  appearance  would  indicate  the  latter.  Don  Pedro  occupies  the  mission  buildings,  and 
on  my  reading  the  letter  to  him,  he  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal  a  suite  of  unoccupied  rooms. 
He  acts  as  a  sort  of  chief  by  inheritance  among  the  Indians,  as  jusdceof  the  peace  and  general 
agent  of  the  Government  for  the  munidpality,  and,  in  short,  as  head  man  generally  over  a 
region  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  and  fur  a  hundred  miles  or  more  each  nay,  north  and 
south.  His  subjects  are  almost  without  eiceptian  Indians  of  greater  or  less  purity  of  blood, 
and  neither  he  nor  they  can  either  read  or  write.  The  schoolmaster  has  not  yet  reached  this 
benighted  region. 

The  mission  consists  of  arery  good  stone  chnrch  with  an  arched  roof,  never  entirely  fin- 
ished ;  anitfls  of  rooms  of  stone  surronndLn^  two  sides  of  a  court-yard,  while  oh  a  tiucd  side 
are  the  remain^  of  a  very  exten^ve  series  ot  apartments  built  of  adobe  and  now  utterly  ruined. 
Scattered  around  irregularly  in  front  of  these,  is  a  number  of  modem  adobe  shanties.  The 
population  conaats  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  persona,  mostly  the  relatives  of  Don  Pedro. 
Besides  the  younger  of  the  population,  there  is  an  old  Indian  named  Melcbor,  who  was  said 
by  Vlosco  in  1S6S  to  be  108  years  old.  He  is  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  hobbles  around  the 
place,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  principal  tribe  subjugated  by  the  misdonaries.  The  gardens, 
u.il  belonging  to  Nunez,  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  ;  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  subsist- 
ence to  their  owner  and  his  dependants.  The  availabte  land  is  moderately  eitenslve,  but  the 
supplyof  water  for  irrigationis  limited.  They  also  milk  a  number  of  cows,  and  make  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  cheese.  Having  obtained  from  Nunoa  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Cochimi 
language,  given  him  some  remedies  for  a  dck  daughter,  and  eichan^d  a  little  flour  for  some 
fresh  beef,  we  started  on  the  morning  of  the22d  for  the  west  coast.  The  peninsula  is  extreme- 
ly narrow  here.  They  say  it  is  but  six  leagues,  eighteen  mites,  by  the  trail  to  the  bay  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  on  the  east  side,  while  we  reached  Rosarito,  a  league  from  Uiewest  coast,  in 
eight  le^ues,  or  twenty-four  miles.  The  width  of  the  land  therefore,  in  a  straight  line,  can- 
not be  more  than  3J  miles,  since  there  must  be  a  loss  of  at  least  ton  miles  from  the  windings 
of  the  traiL 

The  most  direct  trail  from  San  Boqa  is  to  Calamujuet  by  nay  of  Yubai,  but  we  had  a 

double  object  in  making  the  detour  by  way  of  Rosarito.    Although  nearly  twice  as  far  as  the 

straight  road,  we  would  find  better  nater  and  more  of  it  ou  this  route,  and  we  desired  to  visit 

some  capper-mincj  said  to  exist  near  the  coast.    Mines  of  silver  are  s^d  to  exist  in  the  monn- 

tnins  about  San  Boija,  but  the  story  is  too  old  and  too  familiar  Ut  deceive  an  old  Califomian. 

The  same  stoi^  is  told  in  every  mission  of  Upper  California.    In  the  mountains,  not  far  off, 

are  old  silvecmtnes,  formerlyknowu  to  and  worked  by  the  missionaries,    Tlioy  were  very 

'had  not  only  furnished  much  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  ponderous  and  expensive 

ac         y  of  a  large  mission,  but  the  northy  padres  appeared  to  take  an  especial  pride  in 

h     n^       ^eir  ^ter  service  made  of  silver  from  their  own  especial  mine.    The  secret  of  the 

m  11  extant,  but  is  in  the  possession  of  some  old  decrepit  Indian,  perhaps  blind  and 

b  w       nder  the  we^ht  of  a  century.  This  aged  individual,  usually  an  old  woman,  would  not 

he  secret  for  worlds,  from  fear  of  the  threats  of  excommunication  made  byapriest 

y  grave  is  now  forgotten.    So  the  story  runs ;  the  mines  have  been  searched  for  for 

o  decades,  ever  since  the  American  occupation  of  California,  but  always  nnsuccess- 

myself  bave  assisted  hi  these  excursions  on  several  occasions,  and  I  was  too  well 

d      he  deceived  by  the  same  threadbare  narrative.    Nevertheless,  tliese  steries  find  be- 

rs       e  the  very  authentic  accounts  of  the  treasures  buried  by  Captain  Kidd,  and  tho 

h      ■  the  long-lost  silver-mines  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  even  in  Upper  California. 

L       ng  San  Boija,  we  travelled  all  day  down  a  dry,  sandy  arcoyo  through  a  beautiful 

m  nt  of  cactus,  including  several  species  new  to  us,  until  we  reached  a  marsh  cov- 

h  salt  grass  and  rushes,  and   interspersed    with  innumerable    ponds  of   braekiah 

This  is  Rosarito,  and  here  we  found  a  little  house  built  of  rushes  and  belonging  to 

g  Fi'cnchman,  who  had  accompanied  ns  from  San  Borja,  partly  because  he  had  noth- 
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lug  better  to  do,  and  partly  because  we  desired  to  see  some  mines  in  which  lie  had  an  enor- 
mous fortune  in  prospective. 

Ourfrench  fritnd,  who  culled  himself  John,  had  built  this  house  while  prospecting  in  the 
vicinity,  and  now,  with  an  ur  of  the  greatest  hospitality,  placed  his  mansion  and  hia  esten- 
sire  dom^ns  at  oar  disposal.  The  latter  were  fiir  more  salisfiictor;  in  quantity  than  quality, 
but  the  former  proved  to  be  "  a  deception  and  a  snare,"  We  made  camp  here,  and  the  next 
morning,  leaving  the  cook  and  Domingo  to  take  care  of  all  we  left  behind,  we  started  south- 
ward, accompanied  by  Jesus  and  ouv  new-fonnd  friend.  We  rode  along  Ihe  coast  about  seven 
leagues,  and,  entering  a  cafion  about  a  mile,  found  a  pretty  little  spring,  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  hiU,  in  a  place  where  nobody,  unacquainted  with  its  locality,  would  ever  look  for 
water.  The  caSon  in  which  we  camped  is  called  the  Trinidad,  and  is  probably  the  lower 
part  of  that  wtiich  is  known  as  La  Cabra  above.  Ailet-  supper,  the  weather  looking  threats 
oning,  we  explored  the  vidnity  to  see  if  we  could  find  a,  shelter,  and  selecting  a  cave  formed 
by  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock  in  the  direct  bed  of  the  steep  waler.eourae,  we  moved  all 
our  saddles  and  other  bi^age  to  i^  and  made  our  beds  on  the  level  sandy  floor.  Before 
morning  a  steady  drizzling  run  set  tn  and  conUnned  alt  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
and  a  di'earier  Sanday  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spent.  All  Sunday  night  it  rained  hard,  and 
in  the  moi'mng  we  had  a  beautiful  cascade  above  us,  where  the  water  made  a  sheer  leap  of 
200  feet,  scattering  into  a  sheet  of  spray  long  before  it  struck  the  rocks.  In  front  of  oar 
cave  was  a  little  rivulet  which,  running  down  the  caiion,  crossed  the  roof  of  our  shelter,  and 
JHinped  clear  of  us,  splashing  and  spluttering  among  the  stones  a  few  feet  below.  Still  far- 
ther down  in  ihe  nudn  caiion  a  furious  river  was  roaring  and  foaming  where  the  day  before 
had  been  a  dry  bed,  sand,  and  boulders.  Here  was  a  nice  prospect  before  us ;  we  had  done 
nothing,  had  but  two  days'  provisions  left,  three  days'  work  to  do,  and  no  certainty  that  we 
were  not  shut  in  by  impassable  streams.  On  going  out  on  the  hill  we  saw  there  was  clear 
sky  to  windward,  and  ve  determined  to  visit  our  mine,  which  was  not  only  the  best  known  and 
most  developed,  but  also  the  nearest.  Accordingly,  leaving  Jesus  with  the  pack-mute  and 
all  unnecessary  baggage,  we  went  to  Larroque's  mine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del  Paraiso. 
We  were  obliged  to  make  three  efforts  to  cross  the  streora  before  we  succeeded  in  passing  it 
It  was  so  deep  that  we  could  find  but  one  place  where  we  would  not  have  to  swim,  and  so 
rapid  that  our  mules  could  hardly  stand  up  against  the  force  of  the  current.  This  was  a 
couple  of  miles  out  on  the  plain.    To  have  tried  it  in  the  caBon  would  have  tieen  sheer  mad- 

A  few  minutes  at  the  mine  served  to  convince  ua  of  its  character.  A  streak,  in  the  granite, 
of  copper  stiuns,  accompanied  by  small  quanlifies  of  carbonate  and  red  oiide  of  copper  and  a 
little  copper  glance,  but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  vein  structure,  constitute  the  mine.  A 
hole,  18  feet  deep  and  10  feet  across,  is  all  the  work  that  has  been  done.  There  is  no  water 
within  ten  miles,  no  grass,  and  only  some  stunted  and  gnarled  tovote-trees,  three  and  four 
feel  high,  for  wood.  The  place  could  not  possibly  be  more  desolate,  and  yet  here  Sefiot  Larroque, 
a  gentleaian  of  education  and  reSncmont,  one  fitted  (o  grace  the  moat  polished  circles  of  so- 
ciety, spent  months  alone,  working  with  pick  and  shovel  like  a  common  miner,  in  the  vain  hope 
and  belief  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  a  fortune.  If  any  one  hasade^ce  totry  a  little 
Itoblnson  Crusoe  life,  he  could  not  Snd  a  better  opportunity  than  to  take  possession  of 
Larroque's  shanty.  He  will  have  an  eicellcnt  field  for  the  display  of  his  ingenuity,  in 
overcoming  every  disadvantage  that  Nature  can  combine  in  one  spot.  He  will  find  no 
csves  in  the  hill-sides,  for  the  house  is  on  the  plain;  no  wild  goats,  or  any  substitute, 
for  the  country  is  too  barren  U>  support  auy  higher  life  than  rattlesnakes  and  crows,  and 
1  believe  the  crows  make  their  living  principally  by  eating  rattlesnakes  that  have  died  of 
starvation;  and  as  to  man  Friday,  he  would  be  very  apt  tocontinne  Crusoe  and  nianFriday 
combined  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Having  seen  one  mine,  and  being  assured  that  the  other  was  simitar,  "only  a  great 
deal  better  looking"  (they  all  are),  we  expressed  ourselves  satisfied  and  returned  to  the 
camp  in  the  cave.  Our  first  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  column  of  smoke,  Jesus  being  on 
the  lookout  for  us,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  camp,  supper  was  nearly  ready.  This  time 
we  crossed  the  stream  high  up  in  the  cafion,  but  so  rapidly  had  it  fallen  that  it  was  now  hardly 
a  foot  deep. 

Next  morning  wo  returned  to  Eosarito,  but  the  ground  was  eitremely  disagreeable  to 
travel  on,  being  a  soft  gravel  saturated  with  the  late  r^ns  and  burying  our  mules'  feet  to 
the  fetlock  at  almost  every  step.  All  troubles  in  this  life  have  an  end,  and  at  last  we  reached 
camp  in  much  better  spirits  than  we  found  the  men  we  had  ietX  there.  They  had  a  dreadful 
woc-bcgone  and  generally  l>edra^led  aspect — very  like  a  hen  that,  having  been  in  the  water, 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  dried  her  feathers.  Trostuig  to  the  semblance  of  a  roof  overhead, 
they  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  only  served  to  collect  the  riun  into  streams  wliich, 
with  a  maddening  perUnndty,  insisted  on  dropping  into  tlieu'  faces  if  they  taid  down,  or  run- 
ning down  their  backs  if  they  sat  up.  Tlioy  had  tried  all  sorts  of  eipedients,  but  without 
avail;  every  thing  was  wet,  and  a  day  of  half  sunshine,  half  cloud,' had  hardly  served  to  get 
blankets  and  clothing  into  a  state  fit  for  use.  Domingo,  with  the  stolidity  and  good  constitu- 
tion of  his  race,  had  not  suffered  more  than  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  wetting ;  but 
his  companion  was  seriously  ill  with  rheumatism  and  fever  for  a  week  afterward. 
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On  this  side  excursion  we  followed,  most  of  the  way,  the  coast  road.  Thtre  are  two  routes 
from  San  Ignacio  northward,  which  anite  again  at  ColamujueL  The  shorter  one,  usually  trav- 
elled in  wintei',  is  by  the  plains ;  the  longer,  alva}^  the  safest,  though  Che  roughest,  goes  bj 
Santa  Gertrudes  and  Sau  Bojja.  It  wasSie  latter  which  we  had  taken  ;  the  former  goes  down 
the  arrojo  from  San  !^aeio,  crossing  some  low  tables,  seven  leagues  to  San  Angel,  where 
tliere  is  a  spring  of  very  salt  water,  almost  nadnntuble ;  from  Sao.  Angel  the  next  water  is 
Ojo  Liebre,  thirty  lei^ues.  The  Ojo  Liebre  is  a  well  dug  in  the  plains.  It  is  macb  resorted 
to  by  coyotes  and  smaller  wild  animals,  many  of  which  are  drowned  in  it,  and  the  wateris  said 
to  be  always  unendurably  foul.  From  the  Ojo  Liebre  the  next  water  is  El  Toro,  20  leagues. 
Tliis  water  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  especiuly  in  dry  seasons,  when  it  of^n  dries  up  entire- 
ly; when  it  does  exist,  it  is  always  salt  or  brackish.  From  the  Toro  it  is  eight  leagues  to 
Trinidaii,  where  we  camped,  but  here  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  stranger  would  fhil  to  find 
the  water.  For  the  information  of  any  person  who  may  read  this  and  wish  to  find  this  spring, 
I  will  descnbe  it,  so  that  he  cannot  f^l  to  rec<^ize  the  spot.  lUding  northward,  at  about 
six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  Toro  can  be  seen  some  very  low  round  hills  on  the  coast,  and 
just  north  of  these  hills  is  a  little  bay.  To  the  right  are  low  bat  irregular  mountuns,  ending 
quite  abruptly  along  the  margin  of  the  plain.  Nearly  opposite  the  bay  is  a  large  piece  of 
mesa,  separated  from  the  irr^ularly-shaped  mountain  by  a  deep  cafion.  This  canon  is  the 
Trinidad.  The  spring  is  on  the  nortbside  of  the  cation,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  whit«  bluff.  There  are  several  such  blufi^  along  the  south  side  of  (he  mesa,  but 
tlic  one  at  the  spring  is  tho  farthest  one  up  the  caSon  that  can  be  seen  from  the  plain.  The 
spring  is  ai>aut  half  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  its  posidon  can  be  recognized  at  a  little 
distance  by  the  presence  of  a  clump  of  fnn-potms. 

I  have  been  thus  miuate  in  my  description  of  the  position  of  this  spring,  becatise, 
although  it  has  the  best  water  that  can  be  found  on  the  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  or  mora 
either  way,  it  is  nevertheless  known  to  but  few  even  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  it  is  the  first  permanent  water  afWr  leaving  the  Toro,  where  water  cannot 
always  be  found. 

Leaving  Ko^adto  on  the  2Ttb,  we  rode  a  couple  of  leagues  north  to  a  little  spring  at  the 
Imse  of  a  hill  called  San  Domingo.  The  water  is  good,  but  from  some  unknown  cause  it  is 
unsafe  to  camp  here.  Animals  that  feed  on  the  grass  at  this  place  are  very  apt  to  be  poisoned. 
It  is  attributed  by  the  Mexicans  tfl  some  anknown  plant  which  they  call  "la  yerba"(the 
plant),  and  which  is  found  also  at  Yubai,  Santa  Maria,  ^ua  Dulce,  and  Santa  Ursula.  It  is 
not  reported  as  occurring  elsewhere.  I  noticed  that  at  fdl  these  places  there  is  a  small  rush 
on  which  animals  feed  with  avidity,  and  which  grows  in  very  wet  ground.  Whether  this  is 
the  poisonous  plant,  or  whether  it  is  something  else,  I  was  unable  to  detenohie.  We  never 
stopped  longer  at  one  of  these  places  Uiau  was  necessary  to  give  the  animals  water,  and  then 
pushed  on,  usually  camping  several  miles  from  the  water,  whore  we  could  find  sufficient  pas- 
ture of  a  more  harmless  kmd.  The  poison  is  said  to  t>e  very  active  and  invariably  fittaL 
The  animal  affected  shows  the  results  of  the  poison  by  first  reeling  and  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  he  then  lies  down  and  dies  within  two  or  three  hours  from  the  time  of  first 
attack.  Prom  San  Domingo  Our  road  approached  the  coast,  reaching  a  lagoon  and  marsh  in  the 
arroyo  of  San  Andres,  five  and  a  half  leagues  from  Kosarito,  and  about  two  miles  from  (he 
beach.  We  here  watered  our  mules,  filled  our  barrel,  and  went  about  a  mile  up  the  arroyo, 
wiierc  we  had  the  finest  pasture  we  bad  so  far  encountered  on  the  whole  route.  It  was  in 
this  valley  we  saw  the  first  antelope.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  common  below,  if  they  occur 
at  all.  The  antelope  live  almost  entirely  in  plains  and  large  valleys,  and  it  is  hardly  pral>- 
able  that  they  ever  pass  the  extensive  hilly  and  mountidnous  tracts  which  He  between  here 
and  the  more  southern  plains.  From  our  camp  in  the  arroyo  we  rode  all  day  on  level 
ground,  leaving  the  arroyo  about  noon  and  travelling  along  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  which 
forms  one  side  of  an  estensive  valley,  making  a  camp  without  water,  jnst  before  leaving  the 
arroyo  I  succeeded  in  killing  a  smaU  antelope  doe,  the  only  game  we  bad  seen  since  leaving 
camp.  In  this  vicinity  gamo  is  extremely  scarce ;  we  had  been  living  on  bacon  tor  a  week, 
not  having  been  able  to  Mil  ermso  miieb  ss  a  ham  siaae  we  hsd  started  from  Sun  Borja^ 
The  fiesh  of  the  antelope  is  somewhat  like  goat  in  taste,  and  very  toagh.  It  has  not  so 
pleasant  a  flavor  as  that  of  deer.  From  the  camp  on  the  mesa  we  rode  nine  leagues  over 
level  ground,  cut  by  a  few  shallow  arroyos,  and,  descending  about  20  feet  hito  the  arroyo  of 
Calamujuet,  stopped  at  the  first  water  we  found.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish,  and  ibrms 
pools  in  the  sand  where  the  narrowit^  of  the  canon  and  the  elevation  of  the  rocky  bed  brhig 
it  to  the  surface.  The  camp  is  not  a  particularly  good  one,  but  tins  spot  is  of  great  impor-. 
tancetotravellers.beingata  long  distance  from  other  water.  The  next  morning  we  broke  up- 
camp,  rode  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  mouth  of  the  caBon  opposite  the  old  mission,  an*  nm^e 
a  camp  again.  Accompanied  by  Jesus,  Mr.  LOhar  and  I  then  rode  to  a  distnnt  ridgCj  from 
which  we  could  see  all  the  land  from  our  camp  to  the  coast  at  the  bay  of  San  Lute.  We 
were  thus  enabled  to  asoertam  definitely  tjiat  there  was  not  the  slightest  obstruction  m  the 
way  of  a  very  easy  and  direct  railroad  route  from  coast  to  coast  along  this  lino.  Any  other 
route  north  of  La  Pax  would  require  deep  cuttmgs,  heavy  grades,  and  in  all  probability  some 
tunnelling;  while  from  San  LuisBay  past  Calamiyuet,  and  the  mesa  of  Sta.  Ana lotBe  arroyo 
,  of  San  Andres,  there  is  an  open  tract  of  level  country.  From  the  bnv  on  tke-  ei^t  side  ^« 
50 
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road  would  aBcend  the  arroyo  of  Calfimujuet,  rising  about  30  feet  abore  the  water-eouree  to 
the  meaa  by  a  very  gentle  grade.  I'rom  the  miasion  of  Calamiyuet  there  would  be  about  eis 
miles  of  side-hill  tutting  along  the  canon  to  where  it  opens  out  iulo  the  mesa  of  Sanla  Ana. 
Over  this  table  the  eroand  is  mostly  perfectly  level,  though  in  some  places  slightly  rolling, 
but  without  a  sir^lc  hill.  Keaching  the  arrojo  of  San  Andreas,  the  line  would  descend  into 
the  broad  bottom-lands  and  follow  the  plajie  in  a  nearly  straight  line  to  the  narrow  spot  at 
the  marsh.  Here  a  mile  of  side-hill  cutting  would  pass  the  caiion,  and  reach  the  undulating 
plain  on  the  ooast.  Not  a  bridge  nor  a  piece  of  trestle-work  would  be  required  on  tiie  whole 
routfi,  unless  small  bridges  should  be  considered  preferable  to  culverts  in  crossing  some  of 
the  dry  gullies.  The  greatest  ascent  or  descent  would  be  to  the  mesa  at  Calamujuet,  and 
ih>la  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  t«  the  valley  of  San  Andreas,  at  most  20  or  30  feet  each.  The 
distances  are,  approximately  :  from  San  Luis  Bay  to  Calamujuet,  about  five  leagues  ;  Cata- 
maiuet  to  our  camp  on  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana,  lOJ  leagues ;  from  this  camp  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  marsh  in  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  sii  leagues ;  thence  to  the  coast,  ono  to  two 
leagues — in  all,  32  to  24  leagues  ;  say,  asanoutsidelimit,  76  miles.  There  is  said  to  bo  a  good 
harbor  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo  of  San  Andres,  but  of  tliis  I  cannot  speak,  since 
we  did  not  visit  it.  But  one  can  hardly  go  amiss  for  harbors  on  this  coast,  there  is  one  every 
few  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  eicelient.  Shoald  a  railroad  ever  be  built  across  Northern 
Meiioo,  this  route  will  undoubtedly  become  valuable,  since  it  will  save  two  or  thr^e  days  of 
steaming.  The  great  drawback  in  alt  this  country  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  woods  suitable 
for  lumber.  Mesguit,  or  palo  bianco,  if  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  their  usual 
maximam  size,  would  answer  admirably  for  railroad  ties,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  one  of  sufii- 
cient  thickness  is  very  uncommon.  In  fact,  there  is  so  little  wood  of  any  kind  in  the  coun- 
try that,  in  all  probability,  fuel  for  the  engine  would  have  to  be  imported.  This  could,  how- 
ever, be  provided  agdnst  in  the  course  of  time.  The  valley  of  San  Andrea  is  at  least  ten 
miles  long  and  averages  a  mile  wide.  Black  locust  flourishes  everywhere  in  this  country  where 
it  is  planted,  and  hi  five  years,  with  the  excellent  soil  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  valley, 
extensive  ar^ficial  forests  of  good-sized  trees  could  be  obtained.  This  last  is  not  an  idle 
suggestion.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  successtVilly  in  Upper  California,  and  is  being 
tried  below  La  Paz  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  an 
excellent  fuel,  besides  requiring  but  Uttle  care  iti  starting  it.  The  day  alter  our  arrival  at 
Calamtyuet  being  Sunday,  we  remained  in  camp,  harassed  by  a  strong  cold  wind  that  blew 
constantly.  Wc  examined  the  rums  of  the  mission  buildings,  which  stand  on  a  gravelly  mesa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo,  and  near  the  hills.  Tbey  consist  of  three  or  four  small 
buildings  constructed  of  a  very  poor  gravelly  adobe.  They  are  roofless,  and  the  rains  of 
nearly  a  century  have  almost  destroyed  them.  The  church  is  a  little  structure  about  16  feet 
wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  a  broken-down  mass  of  adobe  at  one  end  shows  where  once  stood 
the  altar. 

A  couple  of  palm-poles  half  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  crumbling  walls  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  thatched  roof  which  once  protected  the  half-savage  worshippers  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  Any  one,  having  doubts  of  the  sincere  piety  of  the  worthy  men  who  founded 
these  misaons,  will  have  but  to  visit  sueh  a  spot  as  Ciilamojuet  or  Sta.  Maria,  to  convince 
himself  that  neither  fame  nor  worldly  gain  could  have  hiduced  them  to  leave  home,  friends, 
fortune,  and  every  tliii^  that  man  holds  dear  in  this  life,  and  spend  the  best  years  of  their 
manhood  in  such  places  as  these.  Whatever  one's  creed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  honor  and 
respect  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  would  prompt,  and,  more  than  all,  sustain  such  continued 
sacriBces. 

On  Monday,  April  1st,  we  left  Calamujuet  and  rode  three  or  four  leagues  to  San  Fran- 
cisquito,  where  we  watered  our  mules  and  filled  our  barrel,  alter  which  we  went  on  to  a  point 
on  the  mesa  near  the  mouth  of  Santa  Maria  canon,  in  all  about  nine  leagues  from  CalamujucL 
Here  we  made  camp  among  the  roclis,  having  plenty  of  wood  and  grass,  but  no  water  except 
what  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  mountains  through  which  Calamujuet  cuts  its  way  rise 
rapidly,  culminating  near  Sta.  Maria  in  two  or  Uiree  tbit-topped  knobs.  Our  route  lay  over 
•ooky  mesas  neariy  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  range,  and  a  iniie  or  two  from  it. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  the  arroyo  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  plain  below  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  and  climbed  a  very  rocky  and  hilly  trail  until,  having  reached  a  height  of  perhaps  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  descended  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sandy 
arroyo  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  cafion.  Ragged  granite  peaks  shut  us  m  on  every  side,  and 
below  us  the  cafion  was  so  steep  and  full  of  rocks  that  it  was  impassable  for  horses,  if  not  for 
footmen.  Winding  our  way  amid  groves  and  thickets  of  palms,  we  at  last  found  ourselves 
.itthe  mined  mission  of  Santa  Maria.  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a  church  and  two  or  three 
other  ediflces,  all  of  adobe  and  roofless,  arc  now  in  complete  niins.  The  place  has  amost  forbid- 
ding aspect ;  nothing  can  be  seen  but  granite  rocks,  with  a  scattering  growth  of  cactus, 
while  down  the  canon  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature,  a  winding  line  of  tali  and  graceful  palm- 
trees,  waving  with  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  No  grass  exists  here,  and  there  is  not  a  foot 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Crossii^  a  little  ridge  we  came  to  a' marsh  with  a  smaU  stream 
of  water.  Here  we  as  usual  filled  the  barrel,  and,  watering  the  mules,  started  to  climb  the 
ridge  to  cross  the  summit  for  the  last  time.  Our  patient  mules  had  hard  labor  to  work  theu: 
way  up  the  steep  ascent,  worn  smooth  by  the  travel  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.     In  some 
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places  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  heavier-loaded  pack-aniinala  would  not  actually  fall 
over  backward,  so  steep  wns  the  trail,  aad  it  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  that  we  saw 
the  last  one  safe  on  top  of  the  mountain.  From  the  summit  the  ground  slopes  gradually  lo  the 
northwest,  somewhat  broken  by  low  ridges  of  granite,  but  without  any  deep  canons.  Trayel- 
ling  a  few  miles  farther,  wo  at  last  halted  in  a  little  caiion  where  there  were  some  grass  and 
meaquit,  but  no  water.  We  had  come  nine  hard  leagues,  and  all  of  us,  animals  and  men, 
were  thoroughly  tired  out. 

On  the  3d  we  rode  seyen  leagues,  the  first  half  of  it  being  over  a  most  peculiar  country. 
It  was  nearly  a  plain  of  granite,  covered  with  a  scanty  soil,  supporting  a  yery  scattering 
growth  of  cactus,  while  innnmerablo  masses  of  granite,  projecting  above  the  soil  in  every 
diroedon,  wero  weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the 
plain,  usually  several  miles  apart,  were  isolated  bills,  some  of  them  flat-topped  and  capped 
with  volcanic  lOcks,  white  others  were  so  rugged  that  no  painter  would  dare  to  copy  them 
for  fear  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration.  About  the  middle  of  the  day's  ride  we  reached  a 
dry  arroyo,  and  following  it  to  its  head  we  found  the  spring  known  as  Agua  Dulce,  or  sweet 
water.  It  is  a  pool  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  several  feet  deep,  and  beautifully  clear. 
Our  thirsty  mules  drank  with  avidity,  and  after  procuring  a  supply  for  camp,  we  continued 
oup  journey  to  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  riding  a  couple  of  leagues  over  volcanic 
fragments,  thickly  strewed  over  the  ground,  we  entered  a  broad  plain,  estending  to  the  nortb 
and  nortiieast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with  clumps  of  mesquit-trees,  bushes, 
and  tree  yucca,  while  the  soil,  lich  and  fertile  and  without  stones,  was  clothed  with  a  profu- 
sion of  grass.  I  find  a  memorandum  on  the  mai^in  of  my  note-book  at  this  point,  "  Not  a 
cactus  in  sight,"  followed  by  a  large  and  emphatic-lookinc  exclamation-mork.  This  was  not 
strictly  correct.  After  writing  it,  while  hunting,!  saw  a  few  choreas,  but  they  were  so  scarce 
aa  to  liardly  attract  attention.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  camped  in  Lower  California 
without  being  surrounded  with  cactus,  and  we  fully  enjoyed  the  eiempdon.  The  plain  seems 
to  be  very  little  known,  to  the  northeast  of  where  the  road  crosses  it.  If  it  retains  its 
character  for  a  few  miles,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  could  be  had,  it  would  prove  it 
valuable  stock  district.    So  far  as  known,  no  water  easts  hi  any  part  of  it. 

Thursday  (5th),  rode  about  MX  leagues  across  the  corner  of  the  plain  and  through  the  hills 
to  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  This  mission,  founded  in  1168,  99  years  ago,  con- 
sists of  a  lai^e  adobe  church,  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  a  rather  extensive  series  of  rooms  in 
an  adjoining  building,  still  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation.  They  were  placed  on  the 
hill-side,  on  a  little  flat,  partially  artificial,  and  overlooking  a  marshy  tract  nearly  half  a 
mile  long.  Below  this  marsh  there  is  probably  as  much  as  a  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  the  remains  of  old  ditches  testify  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  land  was  cultivated. 
A  party  of  Chllenos  or  Sonorians  occupied  the  mission  buildings  during  a  portion  of  186t> 
and  1869  while  searching  in  the  neighboring  mountains  for  minerals ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
went  away  and  opened  no  mines  is  pretty  good  proof  that  they  were  unsuccessful,  despite 
the  statement  of  Viosca  that  gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  mission  we  encountered 
the  first  species  of  theOaUfomia  ground-squirrel  (SpennophUas,  apparently  DoaglasU.)  They 
were  scarce,  however,  until  within  a  day's  ride  of  San  Diego. 

From  San  Fernando  we  rode  ten  leagues  across  rolling  and  hilly  country,  and  through 
another  range  to  a  rocky  plain  called  India  Flaca,  or  thin  Indian,  a  very  appropriate  name, 
since  any  Indian  or  white  man  either  who  should  live  here  a  few  weeks  would  be  sure  to  be 
thin  enough.  We  passed  the  place  called  the  Agua  Amai^  (bitter  water),  or  Santa  Ursula, 
where  we  obtained  a  supply  of  water  for  camp  use,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  west  side  of 
the  above  plain.  Camping  in  an  arroyo  near  the  western  maif^  of  the  plain,  close  to  a  low 
range  of  hills,  we  found  a  sufficiency,  and  had  cactus  skeletons  and  maguey-stumps  for  fuel. 
We  hod  become  so  accustomed  to  camping  without  water  that  we  hardly  noticed  its  absence. 
During  this  same  week  we  made  five  "dry"  camps,  watering  our  mules  and  obtaining  a 
supply  of  water  in  our  barrel  some  time  during  the  day.  On  the  way  to-day  we  killed  a 
couple  of  rattlesnakes,  and  after  cutting  off  their  heads  carried  their  bodies  into  oamp.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  the  Mesicans,  we  cooked  and  ate  them;  more,  it  is  trae,  byway  of  eipeii- 
ment  than  any  thii^  else.  They  are,  however,  very  palatable ;  the  flesh  is  a  little  tough, 
but  sweet,  without  bad  flavor,  and  resembles  eels  somewhat,  but  is  not  so  greasy.  The  Meii- 
cans  were  convinced  that  the  only  reason  why  I  had  not  been  poisoned  in  handling  their 
reported  venomous  lizards  and  toads,  and  in  eating  snakes,  was  because,  bdng  a  "  medico,"  I 
was  proof  against  poisons.  Our  immunity  did  not  reassure  them  in  the  least.  From  the 
India  Flaca  we  rode  five  leagues  to  Rosario,  where  we  bought  and  killed  a  sheep,  filled  our 
barrel,  and  went  two  leagues  farther  to  a  deep  canon  in  the  coast  called  the  Arroyo  Honda, 
where  we  made  another  dry  camp.  Having  passed  Rosario,  we  were  told  to  expect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  country.  The  rocky  tracts  were  to  disappear,  and  beautiful  valleys  were 
to  take  their  place.  Of  a  truth,  there  was  a  great  change,  but  Hosario  is  rather  on  arbitrary 
point,  S.in  Quentin  would  be  a  ne.irer  approxhnation  to  the  truth.  At  the  Arroyo  Honda  we 
were  terribly  annoyed  by  a  sharp  cold  wind  that  blew  all  the  evening  and  nearly  all  night. 
We  could  hardly  keep  a  camp-fice  burning,  so  fiercely  did  it  blow.  We  were  not  sorry  in  the 
morning  to  leave  so  bleak  a  place,  and  rode  mne  leagues  to  San  Simon,  or,  as  it  has  lately 
been  christened,  the  city  of  Santa  Mana.    The  road  lay  aloi^  the  coast,  much  of  it  on  the 
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hiril  sand-beach  and  rarely  out  of  sight  of  the  surf,  until  we  struck  inland*  mile  or  two  below 
Sta.  Maria.  Approaching  the  place,  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  two  or  three  very 
Ameriuan-looking  board  nouses  and  a  well-cleared  piece  of  road,  broad  and  smooth  as  a  race- 
track. What  was  our  surptiBe,  on  riding  up  to  the  house,  to  find  a  couple  of  sign-boarda  on 
one  corner,  one  bearing  the  inscription  "  Hyde  Street,"  the  other  "  Barry  Street  I  "  Without 
inowiag  it  we  had  stumbled  on  an  embryo  Ameiican  town.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by 
an  elderly  man,  whose  name  wo  afterward  learned  was  Porter.  He  welcomed  us  cordially, 
showed  us  where  to  put  our  ba^age  and  saddles,  directed  the  men  where  to  find  pasture  for 
the  mulea,  and  took  us  ui,  treating  us  with  the  greatest  hespituhty.  We  renudned  over  the 
next  day,  and  learned  that  the  proposed  city  of  Santa  Maria  was  a  speculation  of  a  Judge 
llyde,  of  San  Francisco,  based  on  the  problematical  event  of  his  being  able  10  make  this  the 
terminus  nf  the  best  road  across  the  mount^ns  to  the  Colorado.  A  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  spent  here,  and  all  that  remain  to  shoir  for  it  were  two  good  houses  and  one  Tcr;  poor 
one,  a  few  hundred  yards  of  useless  road  ranning  nowhere  on  a  plam,  a  corral,  and  a  little 
vegetable  garden.  The  port  is  so  small  and  shallow  that  the  little  vessel  of  eight  or  ten  tons, 
that  cornea  here  oocasionatly,  has  a  difficulty  in  passing  the  bar;  the  plain  on  which  the  future 
dty  is  to  be  built  is  too  salt  to  admit  of  cultivation,  and  is  subject  to  overflows  when,  as  last 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  half  a  foot  or  more  of  water;  firewood  there  is  none,  except  a 
scanty  supply  of  willow,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  region  are  just  nil.  There  is  excel- 
lent grass  on  the  plains,  especially  among  the  willows  and  near  the  hills,  and  the  water,  which 
is  very  good,  is  reached  by  wells  of  from  three  to  twelve  feet  deep. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  city  which  is  to  be,  we  went  eight  miles  to  the  salt-ponds  of  San 
Queutiu.  These  we  found  deserted,  and  took  possession  of  the  house,  which  has  a  general 
look:  of  dilapidation,  and  Badly  needs  repairs.  Kidhig  over  a  low  hill,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  mar^n  of  one  of  the  hikes.  These  are  some  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  cover  areas 
from  one  to  five  acres  each.  The  salt  crystalliiea  in  themud-flats  around  the  margm,  insheeta 
of  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  Tbia  is  collected  in  heaps,  and  needs  no  preparation  to  fit  it  for 
shipment.  Although  the  underlying  mud  is  often  very  soft,  tbey  can,  by  a  peculiar  raanuer  of 
shovelling,  lift  the  flakes  of  salt  almost  unsoUed  and  so  nearly  pure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refine  it  for  ordinary  purposes.  Numerous  heapa  of  the  salt,  thus  collected,  are  standing  on 
the  dry  ground  around  the  lakes,  awaiting  transportation.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  about 
a  thousand  tons,  and  fVom  appearances  this  seems  to  be  about  Uie  real  amonni.  Sevecal  im- 
portant drawbacka  exist,  which  combine  to  prevent  the  profitable  working  of  this  deposit. 
The  only  market  of  importance  is,  of  course,  San  Francisco.  The  company  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  property  holds  it  under  a  lease  from  the  Meiican  Government,  to  which  a  heavy 
royalty  has  to  be  paid  ;  the  port  for  shipment  is  eight  or  tea  miles  distant  and  hauling  is 
expensive ;  add  to  this  the  cost  of  collecting  the  salt,  the  freight  to  San  Francisco,  tlie  duties 
here,  and  the  competition,  and  there  is  little  profit  left  for  the  producers.  Ou  the  littie  ride 
of  a  mile  or  two  while  making  the  circuit  of  the  ponds,  we  found  rattlesnakes  rather  too 
common  to  please  nervous  people.  We  killed  three  in  the  trail,  in  an  hour.  About  San 
Qaentiu  the  pasture  was  esactly  like  that  of  Upper  California  in  its  best  condition.  Alfilerillo 
alfalfa,  burr,  and  red  clovers  make  tlio  greater  part  of  the  forage^lants,  while  the  yellow 
poppy,  primrose,  and  other  familiar  flowers,  complete  the  resemblance.  In  fact,  the  belt  from 
here  to  Kosario  may  be  laid  down  as  the  dividing  lino  between  semi-tropical  floras  of  the 
lower  peniasuhi  and  the  more  northern  vegetation  of  Upper  California.  Many  species  of 
cactus  disappear  soon  after  leaving  Kosario,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  the  other  plants 
■with  which  we  had  become  familiar ;  and  of  those  which  do  continue,  a  large  number  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  mountains  or  highlands,  and  are  even  there  scattered  and  thinnmg  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  had  nodced  for  more  than  a  week,  one  after  another  of  our  old  northern 
friends  coming  in,  first  scattered,  stunted,  and  evidently  away  from  home,  but  gradually  m- 
creasing  in  number  and  siae,  almost  insenalblj,  but  none  the  less  surely  supplanting  their 
aonthern  neighbors.  This  overlapping  of  forms  takes  place  much  more  markedly  in  the  high 
land  than  in  the  pliuns.  In  the  latter  the  vt^etation  is  much  more  sectional,  tliat  is,  it  re- 
sembles much  more  closely  the  district  to  which  it  belongs.  As  an  illuab^tion,  an  Upper 
Califomian,  suddenly  transported  to  San  Quentin,  would  have  no  special  reason  to  suppose 
himself  out  of  his  State ;  while  if  he  were  placed  on  the  mountains  direcUy  east,  or  even  north- 
east, he  would  find  the  same  plants  that  make  the  characteristic  landscape  about  San  Borja 
or  even  farther  South.  Two  or  three  miles  from  San  Quendn  we  Saw  the  last  cardon,  or 
columnar  cactus ;  and  in  the  line  of  demarcation  which  I  had  laid  down,  we  encountered  the 
firsttuckeyes  and  elders.  Chapparal  oaks  make  their  appearance  between  (his  point  and  San 
Telmo,  and  the  hills  support,  for  the  Erst  tune,  a  scattering  growth  of  ohamiso.  The  ceano- 
thus,  with  its  littie  bunches  of  purplish  Sowers,  appears  about  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  we  rode  along  tiie  coast,  half  a  dozen  leagues  over  good  grajung-land  to  San 
Ramon,  where  we  canjped  aside  of  a  marshy  arroyo,  under  shelter  of  a  clump  of  willows.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  was  a  house,  the  headquarters  of  a  ranohero.  The  people  here  are 
engaged  in  rfuamg  horses,  of  which  we  saw  several  bands,  The  animals  arc  of  good  size,  fine- 
looking  beasts,  and  thdr  condition  spoke  well  for  the  character  of  the  pasture.  The  worst 
annoyance  they  have  hero  is  that  the  country  is  overrun  with  rattlesnakes.  On  this  ranch 
three  or  four  horses  had  been  bitten  during  the  week  previous  to  our  arrival    Leaving  Sun 
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Ramon  ire  followed  the  coast  four  leagues  farther,  over  a  Eunilar  country  to  that  behind  us, 
mid  then,  our  road  took  us  four  lei^uea  farther  across  a  range  of  pretty  high  hills  to  San  Tel- 
mo,  a  little  settlement,  neai'  a  deserted  and  mined  misjion,  in  a  deep  valley.  Every  thing 
bore  the  impresa  of  an  approach  ttt  Upper  Califomiii.  Lai^e  herds  of  sleek,  nioe-Iooking 
cows  were  gradog  on  the  Oats  and  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  while  several  fiocks  of 
Eliee[>  coald  be  seen  dotting  the  hill-sides,  or  huddled  together  in  some  shady  spot,  under  the 
care  of  a  drowsy  shepherd,  whose  more  vigilant  dog  would  rush  at  us  with  flirioua  barking, 
trying  to  drive  us  away  from  bia  charge. 

The  people  of  San  Telmo  are  very  temperate  in  their  babita.  We  sent  Domingo  down  to 
the  village,  a  mile  below  us,  with  instructions,  while  buying  some  fresh  meat,  to  bring  along 
"  something  strong."  He  searched  carefully  and  reported  that,  in  the  whole  place,  there  was 
neither  wine,  aguardienl*,  mescal,  "  nor  any  drop  to  dunk,"  except  water.  Prom  San  Telrao 
we  had  a  dreary,  disagreeable  tide  of  six  leasties  in  the  rain  to  El  Salado ;  why  so  called  I  do 
not  know,  unless  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  We  certainly  saw  no  salL  Our  route  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  three  to  five  miles  distant. 

A  ranch-house  at  the  Salado,  deserted  by  the  owners,  is  occupied  by  a  family  or  two  of 
Indians,  a  miserable,  half-naked  set  of  wretches,  hardly  above  the  brutes  in  intelligence.  A 
mile  or  two  below  ia  the  Delphina  ooppcr.mine,  owned  by  some  gentlemen  in  Upper  California, 
among  whom,  I  am  told,  are  General  Roaecrana  and  Captain  Winder,  U,  S.  A.  A  very  sub- 
stantial adobe  house,  with  acoaple  of  smaller  ones  here,  belong  to  the  company,  and  all  the 
property  was  in  charge  of  a  man  who  ia  known  variously  as  "  Chino "  or  Mario  de  la  Cruz. 
Chino  represents  himself  to  be  the  generalissimo  or  head  chief  of  all  the  Ynmas,  Cocopas,  and 
several  adjoining  tribes.  He  says  he  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  although  nearly  everybody  else 
saya  he  ia  a  Meiicau.  He  is  certidnly  very  lightM^oloiod  for  an  Indian,  and  speaks  Spanish  too 
well.     He  also  talks,  besides  English  and  some  French,  several  Indian  dialects.  He  hi 


^p  of  testimonials  fi^m  vanouaanny  officers,  Indian  agents,  etc.,  including  a  _ 
looking  document  from  Navarete,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  governor  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, These  all  speak  of  him  aa  a  good  friend  of  the  whites,  and  a  man  tobeilependedupon. 
The  morning  after  our  arrival  was  spent  at  the  mine.  We  did  not  see  as  much  of  it  as  we 
could  have  desired.  There  is  a  shaft,  said  to  be  about  ISO  feet  deep,  into  which  we  did  not 
go,  not  being  sure  that  it  would  be  safe,  it  having  been  deserted  for  some  time.  We  saw, 
however,  some  quite  estensire  works  on  the  ikce  of  the  hill  near  the  shaft,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a  deep  cut  from  which  a  lai^equantity  of  surface  ores  had  beentaken.  This  cut, 
estending  along  the  vein,  is  about  60  feet  deep  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  espdses  a 
wcll-definod  vein  five  or  si^  feet  wide.  The  ores,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  are  very  rich,  and 
have  been  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Besides  what  has  been  carried  away,  which,  I  am 
informed,  made  several  extensive  shipments,  there  were  at  the  mine  300  to  400  sacks  of  picked 
ore  of  excellent  quality  awaiting  transportation. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  across  a  rolling^  granite  country,  three  leagues,  to  the  old  mission 
of  San  Vicente,  where,  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  remained  until  Monday  morning.  One 
camp  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  on  a  perfectly  level  tract  of  a 
few  acres,  nearly  shut  in  by  a  grand  old  hedge  of  prickly  pear ;  the  whole  area  was  covered 
with  a  mat  of  the  greenest  grass.  Back  of  us  was  a  table  10  or  1 5  feet  high,  on  which  stood 
the  not  unpicturesque  rains  of  the  mission  buildings ',  at  our  side  was  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
and  overhead  the  dense  foliage  of  a  clump  of  vonernbleolive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
had  made  our  camp.  The  mules  luiuriated  in  the  rich,  juicy  herbage,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  place  to  the  flilleat,  leavijigitwith  regret  when  Uonday  morning  reminded  us 
that  we  could  idle  no  longer. 

San  Vicente  is  now  private  property,  though  it  is  unoccupied.  It  containa  several  leagues 
of  good,  very  fertile  bottom-land,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  grazing-iand  on  the  low  roUing 
hills.  A  large  portion  of  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  during  the  time  of  the 
missions,  jud^ng  from  the  rema  rri       n_  ea        di 
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lated  on  our  accepting,  we  rode  the  next  day  12  leagues  to  Saueal.    The  country 

did  not  differ  materially  from  what  we  passed  through  the  day  before :  a  series  of  reeling 
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hills,  succeeding  each  other  ulmost  interminably,  witli  pretty  and  fertile  valleys  ir 
and  groves  here  and  there  of  the  Califamia  live-oak,  while  a  little  sycamore  dotted  ti 
lines  of  the  water-courses.  Both  of  these  trees  occur  here  for  the  first  time,  this  being  tbeir 
Boulhem  limit.  At  the  Saucal,  wMch  ia  directly  on  the  coast,  there  is  an  embareodero  or 
landing  for  small  vessels.  We  found  here,  too,  another  brother-in-law  of  Jes«s',  who  keeps 
a  small  store.  He  took  us  in  and  treated  us  very  hospitably.  This  family  is  very  diffeienl 
from  the  majority  of  thdr  countrymen.  They  are  lighter  in  color,  indicating  a  purer  blood, 
and  are  very  intelligent  and — but  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  Spanish 
race  in  the  matter  of  politeness. 

On  the  17th,  accompanied  by  our  host,  we  rode  eight  leagues,  past  the  San  Antonio  "  cop- 
per-mines "  and  the  rancho  of  Guadalupe,  to  a  little  caSon  called  Los  Burros.  Wo  spent  a 
little  while  looking  at  one  or  two  of  the  copper  claims,  and  saw  nothing  more  than  the 
deceptive  copper  stains  in  graflite,  which  have  caused  so  much  useless  expenditure  of  money 
in  Upper  California,  SatisSed  of  the  utter  worthtessuess  of  all  we  saw,  and  which,  we  were  told, 
were  the  "  best  mines,"  we  pushed  on.  Ouadalnpe  ranch  is  by  far  the  best  rancho  in  Lower 
California.  It  comprises  seven  leagues  of  bottom-land,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
it.  The  land  is  of  great  fertility,  and  several  acres  of  wheat  and  barley,  already  headed  out, 
showed  that  it  was  excellent  grain-land.  There  ia  here  also  a  lai^e  orchard  of  various  fruits, 
including  peach,  plum,  apricot,  pomegranate,  fig,  etc,  and  a  fine  vineyard.  The  grass  in  the 
nncaltivated  pacts  of  the  valley  was  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  we  saw  on  the  whole  journey, 
below  or  above.  Two  iei^acs  beyond  the  Guadalupe,  we  camped  under  a  lai^e  spreading  live- 
oak  bj  the  side  of  a  beautiful  stream  of  water  gurgling  over  lis  pebbly  bed,  and  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  rousing  camp-fire. 

From  hero  we  travelled,  still  in  the  same  colling  bills,  across  beautiful  little  valleys,  cross- 
ing stream  after  stream  to  the  Valley  of  the  Palms.  If  palms  ever  existed  here,  they  must  have 
died  or  been  killed,  since  we  did  not  see  one.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  the  fan-palm 
does  really  exist  in  some  little  valleys  back  of  San  Diego.  Whether  tliey  are  natural  strag- 
glers from  btlow,  or  whether  they  had  been  planted  there,  I  could  not  aacertain.  The  valley 
in  which  wo  camped  is  broad,  open,  and  sandy.  It  is  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  grass  and 
numerous  trees,  but  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  produce  very  astonishing  results  under  culU- 

i'rom  the  "  Valley  of  the  Palms  "  we  went  to  the  Tia  Juana,  crossed  the  boundary,  and 
camped  at  tho  rancho  de  la  Punta,  once  more  undectheproteotionof  Uncle  Sam.  The  monu- 
ment that  macks  the  dividingline  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  that  something  will  have  to 
be  done  shortly.  Either  a  new  one  must  be  placed  there,  or  better,  thenecessity  for  one  ob- 
viated by  the  selection  of  some  more  natural  line  of  demarcation,  say,  for  instance,  the  Quif 
of  California.    This  must  be  sooner  or  later. 

I  have  given  an  honest,  impardal  account  of  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  whatever  I 
saw.  I  have  not  given  a  very  glowing  account  of  the  country;  still,  Lower  California, 
with  its  fisheries,  its  mines,  its  culUvated  lands,  and  its  eitenaivograzing-tracta,  not  t^mention 
its  geographical  position,  must  be  of  more  value  to  the  United  States  than  the  recently 
acquired  territory  of  the  Northwest.  Not  only  that,  its  resources,  with  the  equable  and  stable 
government  that  it  would  thus  acquire,  and  with  the  aid  of  American  energy,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal, will  increase  themselves  fivefold  in  hnrdlj  more  than  as  many  years. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  con  be  separated  geologically  into  three  pretty  well- 
marked  districts.  The  Erst  includes  the  higli  mountain  portions,  between  La  Pnz  and  Cape 
San  Lucas ;  the  second  extends  from  this  to  beyond  San  Ignacio,  say  to  Santa  Gertrudes ;  the 
third  includes  all  that  part  lying  north  of  Santa  Gertrudes.  The  date  of  upheaval  of  the 
moan  tain-ranges,  as  proved  by  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  disturbed,  allies  them  to  the 
Coast  Range  of  Upper  California,  with  which,  infiict,  they  are  connected  by  a  continuous  chain. 
It  is  possible  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  granite  ridge  from  the  Sao  Gabriel  Mountains  north  of 
Los  Angeles,  through  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  Counties,  into  Lower  Call' 
fomiaand  along  the  peninsula  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  old  mission  of  Sta.  Gertrudes.  Prom 
the  exposure  by  denudation  of  masses  of  granite  under  the  sedimentary  cocks,  as  at  Sta.  Ger- 
trudes and  Sauce,  near  Lorcto,  it  is  probable  that  an  elevation  of  say,  another  thoasand  feet, 
would  carry  the  conUnuous  line  of  granite  entirely  through  to  Cape  San  Lucas.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  phenomena  o.bserved  during  our 
hasty  reconnoissance.  The  first  region  mentioned  above  consists  of  a  high,  neariy  north  and 
south  range  of  mountains,  commencing  at  CapcSan  Lucas  and  extending  with  its  branches 
to  the  Cacachilas  range,  southeast  of  La  Faz. 

Other  Bpnrs  and  accessary  chains  cover  nearly  the  whole  extropiity  of  the  peninsula  with 
a  rugged  mountain  mass,  very  variable  in  height,  and  interspersed  with  almost  iimumerable 
vaEcys,  some  of  which  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  beauty  and  fertiUty  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Even  high  up  in  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  fine  valleys,  well  watered,  with  a 
constant  sapply  of  the  best  grass,  capable  of  r^ing  any  thing,  and,  what  ia  moat  important 
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of  all  in  a,  countrj  where  wood  is  scarce,  autrounded  by  the  finest  kind  of  oak  and  pine 

The  main  chain  of  this  re^on  is  the  San  Lazaro,  a  mass  Ij'ing  vest  of  the  valley  of  San 
Jose,  and  culmiuatiug  in  the  sharp  peak:  of  San  Laiaro,  about  8,000  feet  high.  This  range 
is  e.ttremelj  rugged  and  picturesque,  and  appears  to  be  heavily  timbered,  at  least  in  parts, 
as  seen  from  the  valley  of  Santa  Anita.  It  sends  out  many  lateral  spurs,  and  its  deep  cafions 
all  abound  in  perennial  supplies  of  excellent  water. 

The  coast  side,  as  seen  from  a  passing  vessel,  is  even  more  barren  and  forbidding  than 
its  inland  aspect.  At  its  southern  eitremity  it  opens  into  a  Y  shape,  near  Cape  San  Lucas, 
and  north  it  Bcnda  out  several  branches,  one  of  which,  the  Sierra  de  la  Victoria,  some  SO 
miles  south  of  Triunfo,  rivals  in  height  the  laaia  chain.  Triunfo  itself  is  in  a  low  part  of  the 
same  range,  and  vitliin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  watershed  of 
the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  gulf.  Here,  however,  the  elevation  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  descent  is  almost  unnodceable,  except  to  the  experienced 
eye.  The  same  ridge  rises  ag^n  on  the  peninsula  included  between  La  Paz  Bay  and  the  gulf, 
making  the  rugged  granite  chain  of  the  Cacachilas  perhaps  3,000  feet  high.  In  the  tract 
included  between  the  ranges  above  mentioned,  is  the  east  coast ;  that  is  to  say,  between 
a  nearly  direct  line  from  San  JosS  to  La  Faz  on  the  west  and  the  gulf  on  the  east,  there  are 
numerous  small  ranges  and  spurs,  none  of  great  elevation,  and  which  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  in  detail 

The  geology  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  simple.  The  high  ridges  are 
alt  essentially  granitic  ;  the  rocks  varying  in  structure  from  a  true  granite  to  a  true  syenite 
with  every  intermediate  gradation.  Approaching  San  Antonio  from  the  southeast,  the  granite 
is  replaced  for  the  first  time  by  a  mica  slate,  which  makes  a  belt  running  northeast  and 
soutliwest  across  the  country.  I  found  it  eitwiding  iraintercuptedly  to  and  sii  miles  beyond 
Triunfo,  on  the  La  Paz  road.  To  the  west  from  Triunfo,  toward  Todos  Santas,  it  continues 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mountains,  bordering  the  plains,  and  is  said  to  continue  to  the 
Cacachilas.  It  is  in  this  rock  that  the  only  really  valuable  mineral  deposits  of  the  terrilory 
have  Ijeen  found.  Gold  is  reported  from  many  places  in  the  granite  of  the  San  Lazaro ;  anil 
Senor  Carillo,  of  Sta.  Anita,  assured  me  that,  when  a  young  man,  be  had  seen  "  chispas,"  or 
nuggets  of  gold,  one  as  large  as  the  palm  of  his  hand,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
low  ranges  east  of  Sta.  Anita.  Be  that  as  it  may,  subscc[ucnt  search  has  always  failed  to  Gnd 
the  spot  from  which  they  came.  Copper  and  silvef  are  also  reported,  and  traces  of  the 
former  at  least  doubtless  exist.  At  the  Calabazas,  18  miles  from  Triunfo,  on  the  road  to  La 
Paz,  in  a  low  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road,  copper-mines  or  traces  of  copper  esist.  No  work 
is  being  done,  the  exploration  having  ceased  long  before  our  visit.  In  the  mica  slate  only 
have  deposits  of  metal  been  fonnd  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  regular  mining.  The  prin- 
cipal districts  are  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  and  Triunfo,  witliin  three  or  four  miles  of 
each  other,  and  containing  tte  same  system  of  vdns,  and  the  district  of  Cacachilas,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  range  of  mouhtuns  of  the  same  name,  and  between  SO  and  SO  miles 
from  La  Paz.    This  latter  district  was  not  visited  by  us,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Our  purpose  m  visiting  the  country  was  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  lands  included 
within  the  grant  to  the  Colonization  Company,  and  these  lands  did  not  commence  until  some 
distance  farther  north.  We  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  at  our  le^timate  work,  and  our  time 
was  necessarily  limited;  be^des,  having  ascertained  the  main  features  of  the  mineral  deposits, 
we  had  no  inclinalion  to  go  into  the  details  of  every  mine. 

VYe  spent  several  days  in  and  around  Triunfo  and  Baa  Antonio,  and  visited  all  the 
principal  mines  of  that  region.  They  are  almost  all  on  two  parallel  vdns,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  quite  near  each  other.  The  largest  of  these  veins  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  unifoTDiity  it  sustains  throughout,  both  in  the  character  of  its  ore  and  in  the  dze  and 
continuity  of  its  Ore  deposit.  The  vein,  with  a  thickness  of  from  8  to  IB  feet,  carries  a  body 
of  metal  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  wherever  any  deep  excavations  have  Ijeen  made  on  it 
within  a,  length  of  four  or  five  miles.  Several  mines  are  in  successful  operation,  and  others 
have  been  sufGcieutly  opened  to  render  their  future  morally  cert^n  of  success,  so  far  as  one 
dare  judge  one  mine  by  analogy  with  another.  The  injudicious  expenditure  of  targe  sums  by 
incompetent  men  in  doing  useless  work,  mstead  of  applying  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
the  vein,  has  retarded  almost  beyond  calculation  the  development  of  this  region. 

It  will  require  years  to  restore  the  confidence  thus  lost,  and  establish  on  its  proper  basis 
the  prosperity  of  me  district.  The  mistake  always  made  has  been  the  employment  of  men, 
unfitted  by  study  and  experience,  as  superintendents  of  the  mines,  simply  because  their 
services  could  be  obtained  at  a  price  which,  when  too  late,  proved  to  be  in  a  nearly  esact 
ratio  with  their  ability. 

Besides  the  two  principal  veins,  there  are  several  smaller  ones  on  which  arc  many  mining 
"  claims,"  but,  inasmuch  as  work  has  been  many  times  commenced  and  abandoned  on  them, 
and  no  result  even  yet  attained,  it  is  probably  safer  to  pass  them  by  with  the  mere  mention. 

Besides  the  crystalline  rocks  already  described,  there  are  also  some  deposits  of  later  age, 
in  tills  district,  though  very  limited  in  estent.  They  belong  to  two  distinct  geological  eras. 
The  newer  is  a  modern  gravel  deposit  wliich  fills  nearly  all  the  valleys,  is  horizontally  strati- 
fied everywhere,  and  consists  of  the  d£bris  of  granite  with  some  foreign  admixture,  such  aa 
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boulders  of  yoleanic  origin.  Thia  gravel  forms  mesas  in  some  places  as  mueh  aa  60  feet 
aboTe  the  Tulleys,  perfeetly  level,  nearly  always  covered  with  loosa  etonea,  and  supporting  an 
entirely  different  character  of  v^etation  from  that  found  in  the  ferljle  bottoms.  Sometimes, 
Its  at  the  Cuevae,  it  is  a  pretty  compact,  even-gi'ained  sandstone,  and  at  times  is  a  little  dis- 
turbed, having  a  dip  of  a  few  degrees  in  one  direetion  or  another.  It  fills  the  vallej  of  San 
Jos£,  liaing  the  aides  either  as  «  regular  table,  or  occasionally  cut  into  rolling  bills.  From 
tbe  bead  of  the  Talley,  between  Sta.  Ana  and  Santiago,  it  forms  the  only  division  between  the 
watersheds  of  the  two  atreama.  At  SanOago  it  is  a  mile  or  two  wide,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
terrace,  with  a  sharply-defined  margin  and  sf«ep  face. 

The  other  rocit,  probably  the  same  as  that  so  extensively  developed  farther  north  in  the 
mesa,  is  a  hard  eaadst^ne,  resembling  closely  tbat  of  tbe  tertiary  of  Upper  California.  The 
only  place  where  I  saw  it  weli  developed  in  this  region  was  at  the  Bancho  de  los  Martires 
where,  east  of  the  house,  is  a  little  hill  composed  of  strata  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of 
about  15°.  The  rock,  of  which  I  saw  much  in  use  about  tbe  hoase,  is  said  to  be  all  alike. 
What  I  saw  was  a  fissile  sandstone,  splitting  into  sheets  answering  admirably  for  B&^^ag. 
The  horizontal  gravel  abutted  agunst  the  sloping  faces  of  this  rock.  I  saw  no  fossils,  nor 
any  means  by  which  I  could  ever  approxunately  estabUsh  the  age  of  tho  formalion.  Lai^e 
fossil  oysters  ore  said  to  oecur  three  miles  east  of  Santiago,  but  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
leave  without  visiting  the  locality.  The  only  clew  I  possess  is  indeed  a  slight  one.  About 
eeven  years  ago,  Jlr.  John  Xantus  sent  from  C&ob  San.  Lucas  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  a  few  fossil  oysters.  These  were  considered  at  tbe  time  by  Mr. 
Conrad  and  myself  as  probably  belonpng  to  Mr.  C.'s.  species,  O.  Beorgiami^  but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquiuntance  with  0.  Titaa,  Con.,  in  California,  inclines  me  to  tbe  belief  that  they  were 
the  long  slender  variety  of  tbat  species.  Should  0.  Titan  be  found  in  this  rock  it  would  be 
pretty  good  proof  of  tbe  miocene  age  of  the  formation,  since  that  spedes  is  very  chaFacteris- 
tie,  not  only  of  tho  formation,  but  of  a  single  member  of  iL  Throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  territory  I  never  encountered  a  single  fossil  in  the  mesa  sandstones ;  and,  while  I  con- 
sider that  analogy,  and  all  the  little  items  of  presompOve  evidence  tbat  can  be  obtained  are  in 
favor  of  their  miocene  a"e,  I  should  notwithstanding  be  very  reluctant  Co  decide,  on  such 
grounds,  to  place  them  m  one  formation  rather  than  another. 

On  the  road  from  Triunfo  to  La  Paz,  after  passing  Playitos,  and  emerging  into  the  valley 
of  La  Faz,  the  granite  is  succeeded  by  hills  of  from  GOO  t«700fe<A  high,  of  stratified  volcanic 
osh  covered  by  a  deposit  of  very  hard  porphyriUc  trachytes.  These  volcanic  rocks  are  not 
estensively  developed  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  but  form  a  narrow  strip  along  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains,  forming  the  Cacochilas  range.  The  stratified  ash  has  a  low  dip,  usually 
westward,  though  in  some  places,  especially  east  of  La  Paz,  it  is  very  much  disturbed,  dipping 
in  all  directions.  The  new  church  now  in  process  of  construction,  in  La  Paz,  is  of  this  solidi- 
fied ash,  whicb  is  sufficiently  hard  and  of  a  good  color  for  building  purposes. 

We  encountered  no  other  volcanic  rocks  in  place  in  this  region,  but  I  observed,  especially 
near  Santiagjo,  in  the  gravels,  numerous  pebbles  and  occasionally  lar^  bonlders  of  a  light^ay 
porphyry  with  crystids  of  white  feldspar.  Inquiry  among  the  natives  failed  to  elicit  any  in- 
formation regarding  simitar  rocks  in  place,  and  the  boulders  have  a  rolled  look,  as  if  they 
might  have  travelled  a  long  distance.  From  the  borders  of  ^e  mica  slate,  on  the  road  tow- 
ard Todos  Santos  and  northward,  there  is  an  entire  change  in  tJie  geology  and  an  accompany- 
ing one  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  rugged  mountainB  and  beautiful  tropical 
valleys  disappear,  and  in  their  place  we  bad  broad  arid-looking  plains,  or  at  best  fiat-topped 
table-mountains,  eitendmg  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  tiresome  in  their  monotony  as  tlie 
plains  themselves.  The  general  structure  of  this,  the  middle  portion  of  tho  peninsula,  is  a 
series  of  non-fossil  iferous  sandstone  Ij'ing  on  a  granite  base,  the  former  often  metamor- 
phosed, especially  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  western  margm  these  rocks  are  overlaid,  usually 
more  or  less  conformably,  though  with  occasional  instances  of  non-conformability,  by  a  com- 
paratively thin  series  of  sandstones  and  calcareous  beds,  oilen  highly  fossihforous.  The 
fossils,  all  or  nearly  all  of  living  species,  indicate  for  this  group  a  very  recent  age,  most 
probably  post-pliocene. 

On  the  euBt^m  margin,  near  (he  coast,  these  rocks  are  found  in  a  few  isolated  patches, 
lying  very  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  or  abutting  agunst  the  inclined  surfaces  of 
the  older  sandstones,  and  in  most  eases  filled  with  foswls  In  an  escellent  state  of  preser- 
varion.  Overlying  both  these  sedimentary  formations,  and  often  protruding  through  them  in 
the  form  of  dikes,  are  volcanic  rocks,  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  pumice.  Tbe  elevation  of 
(he  range  commenced  long  before  the  deposition  of  the  post^liocene  beds,  and  is  demonstrated 
by  the  iWt  that  they  hardly  ever  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  \  and  on  the  west  slope,  where  the  disturbance  has  been  least,  they  thin  out 
almost  imperceptibly  along  the  eastern  margin.  An  eicepliun  to  this  exists,  however,  in  the 
high  mountainsof  Santa  Maria,  which  are  capped  by  thin  beds  of  Sne-grained,  soft  sandstones, 
and  a  little  liteestone,  which,  although  without  fossils,  are,  no  doubt,  members  of  the  somo 
formation. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  older  beds,  or  mesa  sandstone,  as  I  shall  call  it  for  con- 
venience, is  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  Thcae  are 
markedly  (fifferent  in  character  from  the  more  modern  outflows  which  have  covered  alike 
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both  formations,  and  bj  their  hardness  have  assisted  iu  preserving  the  ta,buhir  focm  of  nearly 
»ll  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  beds  these  pebbles  and  boulders  are  so  numerous  as  to  producti 
a  coaglomerat*,  in  which  tbe  cementing  sandstone  is  a  compttcatively  unimportant  pari  From 
the  manner  of  th^r  oeevtrrence  they  show  that  their  origin  was  somewhere  east  even  of  the 
present  coast  line:  thus,  about  Magdalena  Bay  and  toward  Comoudn  and  Purisima,  they 
are  small  in  size,  few  in  number,  and  very  much  rolled,  as  if  they  Iiad  been  brought  a  long 
distance  ;  but,  on  approaching  that  part  of  the  coast  from  Chuenca  to  Loreto,  thinr  numbers 
and  size  increase  steadily,  and  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  attrition  to 
which  they  have  been  sabjected.  In  no  place  have  the  rocks  from  which  these  boulders  wero 
derived,  been  encountered,  and  they  certainly  do  not  underlie  the  mesa  sandstones  at  any 
point  where  the  base  of  that  formation  has  been  seen.  At  Sauce,  and  again  at  Sta.  Qcrtrudes, 
I  have  seen  this  rock  lying  directly  in  contact  with  the  granite,  but  without  any  trace  of  an 
intermediate  formation.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  that  has  occurred  to 
me  is  that;  at  the  time  of  the  depo^tioa  of  the  mesa  sandstones,  there  was  a  body  of  land 
lying  where  is  now  the  Gulf  of  OoHfomia,  and  near  the  present  position  of  Carmen  Island, 
and  that  the  volcanic  boulders  which  make  so  important  a  part  of  these  sandstones  were  de- 
rived from  that  land.  Tbe  line  of  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  very  close  to 
the  east  coast.  From  La  Faz  to  beyond  Moleje,  the  summit  would  probably  not  average  more 
than  16  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  beach,  and  it  is  often  within  five  miles.  The  whole 
country  is  elevated,  with  a  slope  so  gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  to  this  summit,  and  from  there  descends  to  the  gulf  so  precipitously  as  tp  render 
it  very  difficult,  and  not  unfrcquently  impossible,  of  ascent.  Nor  ia  there  any  anticlinal  axis ; 
the  mountains  look  as  if  they  had  been  broken  olf  rather  than  pushed  up,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  more  detailed  investigation  than  I  was  able  to  make  will  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enormous  fault  along  tliis  line  of  coast. 

After  leaving  the  mass  of  mica  elate  between  Triunfo  and  Todos  Santos,  the  road  runs 
over  gravel  mesas  or  tables  which  extend  northward,  frequently  interrupted  by  water^eourses 
and  little  valleys,  for  about  sixty  miles,  along  the  coast  from  Todos  Santos.  These  tables 
show  in  places  a  distinct  terrace  structure.  At  the  point  of  their  greatest  development  they 
are  about  thirty  feet  high  each,  one  above  the  other.  From  this  they  fall  to  nearly  nothing. 
Looking  eastward,  can  be  seen  far  inland  low,  broad,  flat-topped  hills,  which  gradually  ap- 
proach tbe  coast,  and  eventually,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  rancho  of  the  Innocent^ 
and  perhaps  fitly  mites  soutti  of  the  bay  of  Magdalena,  they  reach  the  beacli.  From  here  to 
the  bay  of  Ballones  they  continue,  sometimes  close  to  the  coast,  at  others  retreating  more  or 
less  inland,  and  always  quite  low  near  the  Pacitic,  but  rising  gradually  to  the  eastern  summit; 
where  they  culminate  in  the  high  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Qiganlea,  near  Lorele,  there  they  reacii 
the  height  of  over  three  thousand  feet.  These  hills  were  formerly  connected  as  one  entire 
plain,  but  are  now  divided  into  innumerable  flat  tables,  often  separated  by  ca&ons  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  deep.  At  the  Sotado,  near  Ma^atena  Bay,  and  about  six  miles  inland,  the  c^oa 
shows  a  good  section  of  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  rocks  here  are  fine-gramed,  soft  sand- 
stone below,  overlaid  by  soft  calcareous  beds  with  many  casts  of  fosals — all,  so  far  as  I  could 
determine  them,  belonging  to  living  species.  The  same  beds  continue  as  far  south  as  we  saw 
this  group  of  rocks,  but  on  going  eastward  the  limestones  disappear  within  a  few  miles,  hav- 
ing probably  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  underlying  soft  sandstones,  inlerstratlfied 
with  some  white  shale,  continue  inland  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  old  mission  of  San  Luis 
Gonzaga,  where  they  thin  out,  and  are  underlaid  by  a  coarse-grained,  more  compact  sandstone, 
filled  with  volcanic  boulders,  of  which  mention  is  made  above. 

Before  leavhig  this  part  of  the  coast  a  word  about  the  tai^e  island  of  Margarita  would  be 
in  place.  We  did  not  visit  it,  and  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  about  it ;  but,  from  its 
contour,  and  from  its  being  reputed  to  contain  reins  of  silver  and  copper,  it  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  mass  of  either  granite  or  mica  slate. 

About  San  Luis  are  many  dikes  of  a  light-gray  porphyry,  filled  with  small  white  crystals 
of  feldspar.  These  dikes,  striking  with  great  uniformity  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the 
magnetic  north,  disturb  both  the  sedimentary  formations  for  nearly  twenty  miles.  Tbe 
post-pliocene  beds,  which  also  conbun  a  few  boulders  of  volcanic  origin,  probably  derived 
from  the  underlying  strata,  are  sometimes  covered  with  a,  "  pedregal"  *  of  rounded  pebbles, 
which  render  traveling  extremely  unpleasant.  Near  San  Luis,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  in  many  places  with  flakes  and  scales  of  selenile,  sometimes  of  several  pounds  in 
weight,  and  doubtless  derived  frem  the  destruction  of  the  shells  which  once  existed  in  these 
rocks,  and  the  chemical  recombination  of  their  constituent  lune.  From  San  Luis  to  the 
eastern  summit,  above  the  Tinaja,  the  mesas  rise  with  a  gentle  curve,  the  dip  being  to  the 
southwest.  So  fossils  were  found,  the  pos^pliocene  had  disappeared,  but  in  one  or  two 
places  pieces  of  table  were  seen  capped  by  thin  sheets  of  basaltiform  rocks. 

No  traces  of  metamorphism  were  encountered  here,  though  the  hills  but  a  few  miles  farther 

•  This  word,  for  which  I  know  no  exact  Englieh  egniviilent.  la  used  to  designate  a  tract  covsred  with 
n)freat  number  ol'Iooso  atones.    ManyeputH  on  the  Faciflc  elope  are  no  covered  to  a  depth  of  several 

I  ba'vc  adopted  tbe  word  partly  because' of  Its  aescriptive  brevity,  and  parUy  because  it  Is  In  common 
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north  are  most  unmistakably  mctaniorplijc.  Nor  did  »(!  encounter  any  volcanic  rocks  in  place 
on  our  trail,  Tlie  nearest  we  saw  were  some  small  patJiliee  nt  the  distance  of  several  miles 
northweat  of  the  rancho  of  Jesua  Maria.  My  lamented  friend  Hemond,  who  visited  the 
region  just  north  of  La  Pan  two  or  three  years  ago,  eays  that  there  are  there  eitenaive  tracts 
covered  by  volcanic  beds. 

Descending  the  eastern  face  of  the  range  at  the  Tinaja,  the  rocks,  entirety  unaltered,  retain 
so  nearly  a  hociMutal  position  thai  the  dip  cannot  be  detected  in  a  short  section,  and,  except 
one  or  two  slight  twists  of  vety  limited  estent,  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  for  the  whole 
face  of  the  range  to  IheGJgantea  itself^  inclusive.  Cannenlsland,  in  the  oiEngs,  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  same  formation,  having  a,  lotr  dip  to  the  northeast,  with  a  slight  distttrbance  al 
its  southwest  or  higher  eitremity.  At  the  Chuencn,  about  IC  miles  sonlli  of  Lureto,  we  en- 
countered the  first  traces  of  metamorphism.  Here  the  eandstones  lose,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  sandy  structure,  bat  retain  very  markedly  tlieir  stratifica^on.  This  peculmrit}' exists 
almost  everywhere  where  the  rocks  have  been  altered.  The  most  notable  exception  to  the 
rule  is  found  near  Moleje,  wbere  the  loss  of  stratification  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  hills  only, 
and  even  there  seems  rather  to  be  due  to  a  complete  crushing  of  the  rocks  by  upheaval,  than 
to  a  blending  of  the  stratii.  Half  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Loreto  is  a  group  of  bills  of  pos(> 
pliocene  age,  highly  fosslliferous.  The  largest  of  these,  perhaps  600  feet  high,  is  known  as 
theCerro  de  los  Ostionea.  Thefossils  are  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation,  arc  all  living 
species,  but  the  variety  is  not  very  great.  Between  the  mesa  sandstones  and  the  post-plio- 
cene is  a  ridge  of  about  300  feet  high,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  long.  It  is  composed 
of  a  brown  trachyte,  and  tilts  the  more  modern  formation  to  an  angle  of  SB°  east,  with  a  strike 
N.  10°  W.  mag.  Half  a  dozen  miles  farther  north  there  are  spots  in  the  post-pliocene 
entiiely  destitute  of  fossils,  their  place  being  taktu  by  seams  of  selenite.  The  same  fossllifer- 
ous rocks  eitend  along  the  base  of  the  range,  resuming  their  horizontal  position,  and  gradu- 
ally thinning  out,  the  last  encountered  being  near  Sau  Juan,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  base 
of  theGigantea.  Between  the  bay  of  San  Juan  and  that  ofSan  Bmno  there  are  some  low 
hills  of  highly  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstone,  in  one  place  exhibiting  a  distinct  synclinal 
axis,  the  strike  being  still  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  inland  ride  these  are  fiimked  by  thin 
beds  of  the  more  recent  rocks,  overlaid  by  a  heavy  deposit  of  volcanic  origin,  principally  grayish 
trachytes.  South  of  San  Bruno,  the  same  hills  extend  a  few  miles,  eventually  hidden  by  the 
post-pliocene  beds.  Going  westward  from  San  Jnan  to  Sauce,  at  the  base  of  the  Gigantea, 
the  road  first  crosses  a  narrow  alluvial  valley,  then  passes  between  hills  of  horizontal  post- 
pUocene,  covered  with  the  same  trachyte  found  toward  the  coast ;  the  lower  of  these  two 
rocks  abuts  horizontally  against  the  face  of  strata  of  highly  metamorphic  mesa  sandstones, 
dipping  at  aa  angle  of  35°.  These  sandstones,  within  a  mile,  assume  a  horizontal  position, 
and  in  turn  abut  against  a  mass  of  granite  which  tbrms  the  base  at  this  point  of  the  Gigantea. 
The  granite  is  a  small  fragment  esposedby  denudation,  about  foitr  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide, 
and  the  sandstones  lie  horizontally  on  and  against  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  been  materially  disturbed  since  the  deposition.  The  enormous  succession  of  beds, 
rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  face,  and  forming  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain,  is 
unbroken,  except  by  a  few  dikes,  which  also  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  sandstones  lying 
on  its  opposite  sides. 

The  section  eihibited  bythe  face  of  this  mountain  proves  the  origin  of  the  immense  sheets 
of  volcanic  rocks  which  cover  so  much  of  the  surface  of  this  region.  Except  the  volcano  of 
the  Virgenes  and  the  few  cones  about  Sau  Ignacio,  no  true  volcanoes  occur  on  the  peninsula. 
The  country  has  been  covered  by  means  of  the  Inconspicuous  dikes  which,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  inundating  the  neighborhood  with  a  fiery  deluge,  have  become  at  once  and  for- 
ever extinct.  From  the  summit  of  the  Gigantea  to  the  west  coast,  the  section  h  practically 
identical  with  that  described  from  Magdalcna  Bay  to  the  gulf.  Regularly  stratified  mesa 
sandstones,  cut  by  dikes  and  capped  with  a  neariy  continuous  sheet  of  volcanic  rocks,  extend 
to  near  the  edge  of  the  plains.  The  metamorpbism  of  the  sandstones  disappears  by  almost 
insensible  gradation  below  Comondu,  and,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  the  volc.inic, 
we  find  again  the  post-pliocene  coming  in,  first  with  a  thin  edge  of  limestone,  nearlymade  up 
of  fossils,  afterward  mahing  up  the  entire  thickness  of  the  low  mesas,  so  Ihr  as  could  be 
seeuby  the  sections  in  the  arroyos.  FromSaaJuanico  south,  for  half  a  dozen  mile'  is  a  tract 
a  mile  or  two  wide,  covered  by  barren  sand-hills,  and  showing  no  underlying  rocks  Back  of 
this  are  low  tables  and  rolling  ground  made  up  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  post-pliocene  without 
fossils,  but  filled  with  seams  of  selenite,  and  in  most  places  overlaid  by  a  deposit  of  volcanic 
rocks.  This  continues  to  near  the  mission  of  Purisima,  where  the  mesa  sandstones  commg 
in  more  or  less  disturbed,  lying  in  gentle  undulations,  die  post-pliocene  covers  Uiero  uncon 
formably  and  rapidly  thins  out.  Prom  the  Furlsima  to  the  summit  the  older  strata  conti  ue 
slightly  disturbed,  and  in  the  higher  parts  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  The  metamorphism 
continues  past  the  sommit  lo  the  coast.  Here,  for  the  fii'st  time,  appears  some  trace  of  an 
anticlinal  aiis,  the  hill  between  the  miun  crest  and  the  gulf  being  more  marked,  the  distance 
being  greater,  and  the  rocks  dipping  in  various  directions,  an  easterly  dip  predomiuatins  Ivear 
Uoleje  the  disturbance  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax;  in  some  places  the  strat  fication  is 
completely  lost,  the  rocks  are  altered  as  if  by  the  action  of  mineral  waters,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  burned  in  a  kiln,  and  considerable  quantities  of  alum  and  sulphur  are  said  to 
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eiist  in  the  vicinity.  Selettite  aiso  exists,  but  not  in  the  quantities  that  have  been  reported 
by  irresponsible  parties,  whose  aim  was  to  speculate  on  the  credulity  or  love  of  gaiu  of  pi>r- 
sons  who  were  unable  to  test  their  veracity.  The  existence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  some  of 
the  metamarphio  rocks  about  Molejc  teudera  it  probable  that  at  least  a  portion  of  them  may 
belong  to  the  more  modern  formation,  since,  should  thej  prove  to  be  the  older  mesa  sand- 
etoDes,  this  will  be  the  Qrst  instance  in  Lower  California  where  gypsum  has  been  found  in 
that  formation. 

For  about  Hftj  miles  northward  along  the  ceost  the  road  continues  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
main  summit,  crossing  innumerable  ridges  all  made  up  of  metankorphoaed  mesa  aandatones 
vciy  much  disturbed,  and  with  a  prevailing  eouthweslerlj  dip,  Btrilting  nearly  parallel  with 
tiie  direction  of  tlie  peninsula.  Soon  after  crossing  the  main  ridge  the  rocks  bi^in  to  lose 
their  mctumorphic  character  and  to  He  more  regnuirly,  assuming  ii^a.\a  their  gentle  south- 
wBsierlj  inclinatioo.  Directly  where  the  trail  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ridge  are  several 
large  dikes  of  trachyte,  the  principal  one  of  which  atrites  K.  fiS"  W.  magnetic,  and,  pro- 
jecting above  the  surrounding  rocks  and  soil,  runs  a  mile  or  more  like  a  walL  No  further 
change  takes  place  in  the  geology  until  within  a  mile  or  two  of  San  ^naeio,  where  a  fine 
little  volcano  cone  towers  isolated  above  the  neighboring  tables,  and  sends  out  a  sheet  of 
lava  over  every  thing  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  ooasL  Almost  at  the  same  dme,  the 
post-pliocene  rocks  show  themselves  under  the  volcnnic,  and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  reach 
tlie  base  of  the  section  in  every  arroyo,  the  older  rocks  disappearing  nndec  them. 

Ooing  northeast  from  San  Ignacio  the  section  is  the  same,  escept  that  the  volcanic  does 
not  end  in  a  mile  or  two  as  toward  Mol^e.  Pe^irfter  peak  and  ridge  after  ridge  of  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  pumice.  Succeed  each  other,  forming  an  apparently  conlJniious  belt  to  the 
Volcano  de  las  Virgenes  close  to  the  gulf  coast.  Turning  more  to  the  north,  and  leaving  this 
volcanic  belt  to  the  right,  the  trail  strikes  directly  for  the  main  range  and  enters  a  highly 
metamorphosed  and  somewhat  undulating  mofs  of  the  mesa  sandstones,  which  here  lose  en- 
tirely for  a  time  theh'  "  table-mountain  "  structure.  The  chain,  here  very  jagged  and  broken 
in  appearanc?,  makes  a  sudden  bend  away  fx'om  the  main  coast,  and,  curving  around  again,  ap- 
proaches it  near  Sta.  Gertrudes.  From  this  part  of  the  range  the  tables  slope  down  as  before, 
toward  the  PaciSc,  hut,  instead  of  reaching  the  coast,  are  cut  off  by  a  small  range,  known  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Mountains,  which  are  said  to  be  granitic,  and  which  extend  almost  all  the  way 
from  the  bay  of  Ballenas  to  that  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino.  The  region  included  within  the 
before-mentioned  curve  of  the  main  ridge  and  the  gulf  coast  is  a  barren,  sterile  tract,  made 
up  of  low  irre^lar  ririgea  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  without  water  or  grass,  and  hardly  able 
to  support  the  stra^ling  growth  of  cactus  which  alone  gives  a  semblance  of  Ufe  to  this  most 
inhospitable  Waste.  Water  exists  at  but  three  spots  on  this  side  of  the  mountains: 
Sta.  Marta,  as  a  little  stream  trickling  along  arocliybed;  at  Rosarita,  as  a  spring  without 
overflow,  and  again  at  San  Juan,  in  a  canon  close  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  as  a  tittle  tepid 
spring,  with  a  rivulet  of  but  a  few  rods  in  length  ruaiting  out  of  it^  From  San  Juan  the  triul 
climbai  directly  up  the  face  of  the  mountdn,  here  called  El  Obispo  (The  Uiahop),  and,  entering 
the  head  of  a  rocky  ca&on,  follows  it  down  to  SCa.  Ocrtrudcs,  while  eoft  of  the  mountain, 
the  usual  amount  of  slight  disturbances  exists ;  as  soon  as  the  summit  is  passed,  the  sandstonea 
resume  their  nearly  horizontal  position  and  retain  it  almost  without  interraption,  bat  without 
again  losing  their  metamorphism.  Directly  at  Sta.  Gertrudes  a  small  mass  of  granite  shows 
itself  in  the  canon,  cut  into  and  exposed  by  the  denuding  effects  of  the  mountain-streaia. 
This  is  but  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  for  the  next  two  leagues  on  the  road  to  San  Borja  the 
metamorphic  sandstones  continue,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  large  and  very  peculiar-looking 
dike  of  dark^ray  cellular  trachyte.  This  is  exposed  by  an  excellent  section  of  about  forty 
feet  high,  on  the  nearly  Terticul  bank  of  an  arroyo.  The  sandstone  was  uplifted  from  below 
over  a  space  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  the  sides  rising  in  i^gular  and  gently  convergng 
curves.  The  volcanic  rock  filled  the  cavity  thus  formed  and  broke  through  in  the  middle. 
Subsequently  the  whole  moss  was  denuded  to  a  nearly  perfect  level,  and  the  section  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  very  blunt  wedge  of  trachyte  with  concare  faces,  on  which  lie 
curved  strata  of  sandstone.  The  dike,  which,  from  its  greater  hardness,  resisted  longest  the 
denuding  forces,  now  Strews  the  surface  with  its  fragments  for  many  hundreds  of  yards  in 
every  direction. 

Soon  alter  leaving  this  dike  the  trail  enters  a  broad  desert  valley,  covered  with  a  scattered 
volcanic  "  pedregal "  and  underlaid  by  thin  horizontal  beds  of  non-foasiiiferous  shale,  resem- 
bling in  every  respect  the  post-pliocene  of  farther  south.  In  two  or  three  leagues  the  shale 
thins  out  and  disappears  entirely,  the  only  rock  remaining  being  granite  covered  in  places 
by  a  thin  soil  of  granitic  sand.  The  higher  hills  are  also  granite,  but  are  usually  capped  by 
beds  of  volcanic  and  sometimes  sub-basal  lifortn  rocks,  with  a  marked  inclination  to  the  south- 
west. These  may  be  considered  as  outliers  of  the  mesa  structure,  andas  the  connecling  Ihik 
between  the  middleand  northern  sectionsinto  which  I  have  divided  the  peninsula.  In  some 
places  the  lavas  are  underlaid  by  thin  beds  of  post-pUocene,  and  near  San  Sebastian  I  ob- 
served a  few  hills  in  which  the  whole  series  was  represented  ;  the  volcanic'  on  top,  underlaid 
by  post-pliocene,  the  mesa  sandstones  under  this,  and  granite  forming  the  great  mass  of  the 
hill.  The  sedimentary  rock  where  they  thus  exist  is  quite  thin,  forming  with  the  overlying 
volcanic  cap  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  in  thickness.      North  from 
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San.  Sebastian,  to  the  sontb  side  of  the  range  of  hills  behind  Yubai,  the  whole  conntiy  is 
capped  with  greater  or  less  regularity  bj  volcanic  tables,  which  at  San  Borja  are  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  thick,  and,  while  thej  are  verj  thin  at  Trinidad,  southwest  of  San  Borja  are 
underlaid  for  a,  mile  or  two  by  from  two  to  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  post-pliocene 
sandstone  and  conglomerates.  About  Eosarito  the  laviks  generally  disappear  a  few  miles  tVom 
the  coast,  the  outer  hills  beiog  low,  rolhng,  and  composed  of  a  soft  granite  in  which  some 
copper  stains  have  been  observed,  and  some  unsuccessful  minin"  done  One  little  group  of 
hilts  about  a  league  tothe  northwest  of  Rosarito  is  capped  b  P    t  pi   cene  outliers 

entirety  isoUted,  the  nearest  other  locality  of  this  rock  which  w    saw  b  b    t  fifteen  miles 

distant.    From  thu  point  to  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  the    hi  trj      ji  anite,  cut  by 

a  dike  of  blackish  porphyry  at  Santo  Domingo,  where  th  in  II     p   ng  of  water. 

Anotlier  dike  at  San  Andreas  acts  as  a  dam,  and  forms  q  I  1  1  k  nd  extensive 
marsh.     In  the  valley  of  San  Andreas  and  the  adjoining  low        as  tl  them  a  mile  or 

two  wide,  the  southern  extending  probably  almost  to  Yuba  bed      f       oft,  light-gray 

Bandstone  horizontally  stratified  and  without  fossils.    Judgi  ^  f   m        1  d  lithologicat 

resemblance,  I  consider  this  to  be  post-plioceoe. 

About  here,  or  rather  between  here  and  San  Borja,  the  nh  1  t  j  £,  pli  Isyslemoftho 
country  undei^oes  a  decided  change. 

The  table-laud^geutlyslopingnp from  the  Pacific  to ncB  th  G  if  t  d  appear.  The 
western  side,  first  broken  into  low,  [oiling  hills,  be^ns  to  form  a  dec  ded  niountam-range,  con- 
nected, it  is  true,  with  the  eastern  side,  but  by  cross-ridges  instead  of  tables. 

The  borizontel  stratified  mesa  sandstones  smi  retiun  a  strong  development,  but  cling 
close  to  the  east  coast^  and  eventuaUy  disappear  in  a  series  of  low,  ragged  ridges  near  the 
bay  of  San  Luis,  The  ch^n,  however,  is  continued  as  a  ecanite  ridge  some  distance  farther 
up  the  coast,  finally  dropping  as  a  series  of  lava-capped  hills,  falling  lower  and  lower  until 
they  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  distant  deserts  of  the  northeast.  In  the  mean  time  the  western 
range,  constmitly  assummg  grander  proportions,  covers  with  its  spurs  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  peninsula,  and,  runnit^  northward,  continues  across  the  boundary  into  Upper 
California,  uniting  with  the  San  Gabriel  range. 

From  the  norUieastern  margin  of  the  mesa  of  Santa  Ana  where  the  trail  strikes  the  high 
hills,  the  rocks  are  all  of  mesa  sandstone,  highly  metamorphosed,  forming  quartzites,  mica 
and  taloose  slates  and  jaspers.  These  continue  cast  to  tlie  coast  with  variable  strikes  of  from 
N.  24°  W.  to  N.  46°  \V.  magnetic,  the  prevailing  dip  being  high  to  the  northeast.  Along  the 
cast  face  of  the  range  they  thin  out  and  disappear  about  three  leagues  above  Calamujuet, 
being  replaced  by  granite. 


sandstones  covered  with  volcanic  cocks.  From  here  to  Agua  Dulee  the  sa 
tinues.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  of  granite,  the  higher  bills  being  capped  as  at 
Sta.  Maria.  From  Agua  Dulce  the  hills  fell  rapidly,  the  post-pliocene  eventually  forming 
the  valley  land,  the  granite  disappearing  and  the  few  low  tables  that  exist  being  made  up  in 
part  or  in  whole  of  volcanic  rock.  This  continncs  to  the  margin  of  the  main  chain  within 
a  league  of  the  deserted  mission  of  San  Fernando.  Tbe  chain  here  consists  of  a  cote  of 
granite,  on  both  fianks  of  which  are  stratified  volcanic  rocks,  ash,  pumice,  and  harder  lavas 
lying  highly  nptiited  against  the  granite,  but  assuming  a  horizont^  position  on  the  west  side 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  granite. 

These  volcanic  beds  are  soon  succeeded  by  horizontal  stratified  beds  of  post-plioceuo 
sand  and  gravel  which  extend  to  the  coast,  covered  in  places  with  a  rough  pedregal.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  coast  they  form  low  tables,  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  beach,  but 
cstending  to  within  four  leagues  of  San  Telmo,  where  they  are  cut  off  by  a  spur  of  the  higher 
range  coming  down  to  the  ocean.  As  seen  IVom  the  coast  toad  the  high  chain  inland  appears 
to  retain  its  structure  as  we  saw  it  at  San  Fernando. 

At  San  Quentin,  near  the  salt-ponds,  are  two  or  three  hills  composed  of  hard,  gray,  cellular 
volcanic  rock,  in  parts  having  a  sub-basaltiform  structure.  They  are  entirety  isolated  and 
cover  a  comparatively  small  area.  From  San  Quentin  there  is  no  rock,  except  the  post-pLo- 
ceno  on  or  near  the  coast,  for  10  leagues  northward  to  where  the  high  range  sends  down  a 
series  of  spurs.  From  here  the  features  of  the  country  suffer  a  marked  change.  The  higher 
chain,  with  its  granite  core  tipped  and  bordered  with  volcanio  rocks,  occupies  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  peninsula  from  this  point  to  the  boundary.  A  border  of  rolling  hills  of 
trachyte  and  porphyry,  about  a  league  oc  a  league  and  a  half  in  width,  forms  the  flank  of  the 
range.  Crossing  this,  the  co^d  enters  granite,  which  then  continues  uninterruptedly  fbr  more 
than  10  leagues  along  the  crooked  trau  to  the  old  mission  of  San  Vicente. 

At  San  Telmo  there  is  a  curious  belt  of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  in  which  the  granite 
presents  almost  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate. '  It  is  filled  with  masses  of  a  darker,  finer- 
grained  graoiloid  rock,  very  mucli  harder  tlian  the  including  mass,  and  in  fragments  of  all 
uzes  from  a  cubic  inch  to  two  or  three  tons'  weight.  These  included  masses  are,  so  U>  speak, 
sub-angular  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  present  imperfect  faces,  of  which  all  the  comers  and  angles 
are  blunted,  exactly  as  if,  having  been  torn  off  from  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  they  have  become 
entangled  in  the  molten  mass  of  what  is  now  granite,  their  surface  partially  molted,  and,  on 
cooling,  they  have  become  thoroughly  welded  into  the  matrix.    This  welding  is  so  perfect 
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that  OB  breaking  the  cotk  the  cracks  eroaa  the  litiG  of  union  with  even  greater  facility  than 
they  wii;  follow  it. 

SU  lei^ues  from  San  Telmo  is  the  Delphina  copper-mine  at  a  plaea  called  the  S.ilada. 
The  inclnding  rocks  are  all  granite,  and  although  only  one  mine  has  been  opened,  it  is 
claimed  tliat  there  are  croppings  for  many  other  veina  in  the  viciuitj.  From  the  Salod^  the 
road  again  approaching  slightly  tonard  the  coa.'^t,  we  encounter  direclly  north  of  San  Vicente 
more  volcanic  rocks,  but  for  the  next  half  dozen  leagues  only  aa  cape  to  the  higher  poinla. 

Approaching  Santo  Tomas,  the  volcanic  belt  irideus,  extending  inland  at  least  beyond 
this  mission,  which  is  21  miles  from  the  coast. 

Passing  here,  the  road  a^in  approaches  the  coast  and  winds  through  and  skirts  hills  of 
volcanic  origin  to  the  Saucai  13  leagues.  The  rocks  are  mostly  a  black  porphyry  with  small 
crystals  of  white  feldspar.  Along  this  part  of  the  route  the  granite  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, only  forming  the  buses  of  some  of  the  hills.  But  in  a  le^^e  northeast  from  the 
Saucai  it  reasserts  ilself,  the  porphyries  and  trachytes  thinning  out  and  disappearing  as  a, 
aei'ica  of  low  hills  along  the  coast  From  here  to  the  boundary  the  granites  make  the  entire 
range.  Along  this  coast  for  a  few  miles,  and  extending  up  the  Tolley  of  the  Tia  Juana,  are 
some  low  terraced  tables  of  post-pliocene  age  which  abut  horizontally  against  the  granite. 
Those  below  the  river  end  abruptly  near  its  mouth,  but  those  on  the  east  side  continue  to 
flank  the  hills  as  a  low  mesa,  reaching  the  coast  near  San  Diego. 

The  region  east  of  the  summit  of  this  ran^e  and  north  from  Santa  Uaria  is  entirely 
unknown  geologically.  It  is  said  to  be  a  dry,  and  desert,  mostly  covered  with  loose  aand, 
with  some  tortile  little  spots  scattered  through  it  such  as  Santa  Catarinn.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn  by  carefully  cross-qnestioning  several  Indians,  it  appears  that  the  mountains  occupy 
the  western  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  peniusula,  the  remainder  being  nearly  level.  It  was 
witii  extreme  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  neglect  this  district,  but  it  was  outaida 
of  the  tract  which  we  had  undei-takan  to  eiamme.  The  necessary  delays  we  had  been  obliged 
to  make  elsewhere  hod  kept  us  mnch  beyond  tJie  time  we  had  allowed  ouraelves,  our  mules 
were  nearly  exhausted,  as  well  as  our  funds,  and,  after  three  or  four  months  of  eiile,  without 
the  sight  of  a  letter  or  newspaper,  we  were  all  andoua  to  catch  the  first  possible  glimpse  of 
civilization,  and  find  out  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  world.  Wo,  therefore,  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  "  that  comer  wasn't  of  much  account  anyhow." 

MINIHG. 

As  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Pacific  side  of  North  America,  mining  excite- 
ments have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  nearly  every  porUon  of  Lower  California. 
Search  has  been  made  for  all  the  more  valuable  metals,  and  for  coal,  until  orrastres  and 
"prospett-boies"  areas  common  as  in  the  Serra  Nevada  of  the  "Golden  State." 

Unfortunately  for  the  honest  miner,  whose  zeal  and  tnjtb  in  most  instances  far  outweighed 
his  knowledge,  the  very  great  majority  of  these  illdirectedeflbrtsbave  proved  abortive.  Cool 
has  been  hunted  for  on  the  slight  inducementof  masses  of  black  mica  in  granite;  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  have  been  opened  in  unaltered  tsriiary  rocks,  and  the  history  of  mining  in 
the  territory  has  been  the  usual  one  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  disaster. 

But,  while  so  many  unfortunates  have  been  wasting  their  little  means,  learning,  when  it 
was  too  late,  how  completely  they  had  deceived  themselves,  a  few  have  been  more  fortunate. 
Near  the  two  extremities  of  the  peninsula  have  been  found  mines  which  will  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  similar  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Below  La  Paz  have  been  found 
veins  of  silver  Ores  of  sufficient  dze  and  richness  to  yield  a  f^r  if  not  a  very  large  profit  to 
their  owners,  as  recent  shipments  of  bullion  to  San  Francisco  will  demonstrate,  and  between 
San  Teiino  and  Sant«  Tomas  the  recent  workings  of  the  Delphina  mine  promise  success  for 
that  region. 

Gold  has  been  faithfully  Sought  for  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  is  clidmed  that  in  the  granite  mount^ns  of  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  veins  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  eiiist,  and  that  small  but  rich  placers  are  known.  Their  never  having  been 
worked  throws  a  grave  suspidoo  over  the  veradty  of  the  statement. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  in  the  arroyo  running  down  from  San  Antonio  to 
Vcntana  Bay,  gold  has  been  washed  during  the  wet  seasons  by  women  in  bateas  or  wooden 
howls  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Farther  north  in  many  of  the  caSons  in  the  granite 
mountains,  I  "  prospected  "  the  gravel  carefully,  but  failed  to  ever  And  a  "  color."  That  is, 
in  phin  English,  I  washed  the  gravel  in  a  pan,  miner-fashion,  and  iaiied  to  find  even  the 
slightest  particle  of  gold.  The  reason  is  easily  found.  That  the  metal  does  exist  here  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  would  take  all  the  gold  from  Santa  Ger. 
trudis  to  San  Diego  to  make  one  good  placer.  At  many  places  quartz-mining  has  been  under- 
taken, but  as  often  abandoned.  Old  shafts  and  tunnels  and  dilapidated  arastras  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  from  San  Ignacio  to  Kosario,  but,  wherever  their  history  was  remem- 
bered, we  were  told  that  the  miners  failed  to  find  the  vein,  or  that  tlie  quantity  of  gold  was 
too  little  to  pay. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Triunfo  and  San  Antonio,  siivor-ni 
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where  undecoiDposed  b;  eiirfa.ce  influcncGs,  bnfSed  the  skill  of  the  earl;  miners ;  who,  con 
sequenlly,  contented  tbeniBelves  by  taking  out  and  working  the  "  azogue  "  metal  or  deeom 
posed  Bui^ce  ore,  vhich  would  amalgamate  without  roasting. 

Tbereaaltia,  timt  almost  ever;  vein  has  a  series  of  shallow  opettitigti  along  nearly  its  whole 
length,  from  which  the  jcUowiah  friable  vein-stone  filled  with  free  silver  has  been  taken. 

More  recently  a  coaple  of  mines,  called  the  San  Pedro  and  San  Kicolas,  were  opened  by  a 
company  from  Uazatlaa,  and  have  been  worked  in  an  inefficient  and  irregular  manner  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  The  better  class  of  the  ore  has  been  selected,  and  sent  to  Germany  for 
reduction.  The  total  expenses  per  ton  for  mining,  sorting,  and  shipping,  »p  to  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  mill,  have  averaged  about  tM.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  burden,  the  mines 
have  been  profitable  to  their  owners.  They  ate  still  being  worked,  and,  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
of  disadvantages  resulting  from  mismanagement  and  ignorance,  pay  to  the  company  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment. 

In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  miner,  with  a  good  mill  to  reduce  both  first 
and  second  class  ores  on  (he  spot,  these  minca  would  become  of  immense  value. 

On  the  same  vein,  and  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  three  miles  from  the  "  Mexican  Mines," 
are  the  mines  of  tbe  Trinnfo  Company.  I  have  already  described  these  in  another  part  of 
my  report  so  fully,  that  it  ia  unnecessary  to  say  more  here.  The  last  two  steamers  from 
Lower  California  Iwive  brought  up  returns  from  the  mill  to  the  amount  of  over  830,000;  as 
the  result  of  about  six  weeks'  actual  work.  The  probable  run  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
(20,000  per  month,  and  the  company  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  doubling  their  mill  capacity 
just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  machinery  on  the  ground.  Their  least  trouble  will  be  to 
find  ore  to  work.  j. 

Besides  the  Triunfo  and  Mexican  mines,  there  are  others  in  the  same  district,  which  have 
been  so  thr  opened  as  to  prove  that  all  they  require  ia  enei^etic  and  intelligent  labor  sr  a 
few  months,  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  rival  their  already  successful  neighbors  ;  and  see 
no  reason  why,  in  a  couple  of  years  more,  this  region  shoTild  not  be  one  of  the  most  ihr.  -ing 
and  productive  diver  districts  on  the  coast;  provided  American  capital,  American  enirgy, 
and  American  intelligence,  under  the  security  of  the  American  Government,  could  take  the 
mines  in  hand  and  develop  them  as  their  value  merits.  ; ,. 

The  Cacachilaa  district  is  claimed  as  rich  in  silver,  but  no  mines  have  as  yet  been  developed 
there.    For  reasona,  explained  elsewhere,  we  did  not  visit  it,  and  I  shall  pass  it  by  with  the 

Silver-mines  are  also  claimed  to  exist  on  the  e 
dian  Angel.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  it  i 
no  work  worthy  of  mention  has  ever  been  done. 

The  accounts  were  so  vague  and  the  locaOon  of  the  "  mines  "  so  imperfectly  known  that 
we  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  spend  a  week  hunting  foe  them.  I  believe  their  exist- 
ence even  to  be  very  problematical. 

Copper  stains  and  little  streaks  of  this  metal  exist  in  almost  innumerable  localities 
through  rtie  peninsula,  both  in  the  metamorphosed  mesa  sandstones  and  in  the  granites. 
The  principal  localities  where  any  worh  has  been  done  are  at  the  Calabazas,  between  Triunfo 
and  La  Faz,  at  the  Sauce  near  Loreto,  Larroque's  mine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Paridso,  at  the  northern  San  Anl«nio,  and  at  the  Deiphina  mine  at  La  Sulada. 

At  the  first  of  these  places  some  mining  has  been  done,  the  work  stopped,  and  the  owners 
are  waiting  to  sell  They  say  the  mines  are  good.  At  the  Sauce  the  same  condition  of 
afihira  exists.  The  owners  seemed  to  con^der  it  to  their  interest  to  prevent  our  examining 
the  mine,  and  we  only  know  its  character  from  information.  Ur.  Ashbumer,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  examine  it,  has  no  confidence  in  it.  Larroque'a  mme  is  one  about  which  no  doubt 
can  exist,  and  the  other  in  tbe  same  vicinity  is  said  to  be  almost  identical. 

The  various  mmes  ahout  San  Antonio,  in  the  "Frontiers,"  are  apporcntiy  similar  to  Lar- 
roquc's,  although  it  is  said  that  very  good  "  indications  "  existed  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  the  Aiul  mine,  now  caved  in. 

Some  very  rich  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from  out-cropa  on  the  granite  plain, 
hetween  Santa  Maria  and  San  Fernando  Mission,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  little  or  no  work 
has  been  done  to  test  the  veins.  Our  guides  were  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  we  passed  it 
only  to  learn  of  it  on  reaching  San  Diego. 

At  the  Delphina  mine  much  work  of  a  good  sabstantial  character  has  been  done,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  a  view  to  legitimate  mining.  The  vein  looks  extremely  promising 
above,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and,  according  to  the  best  information 
we  could  obtain,  does  not  change  its  character,  except  for  the  better,  along  the  line  of  shaft 
some  IBO  feet  deep. 

The  absence  of  everybody  who  knew  the  shaft,  and  the  fear  of  foul  air  and  other  dangers 
inddental  to  a  deserted  mine,  prevented  us  from  going  down  to  examine  the  vein  along  its 

A  good  proof  of  tho  value  of  the  mine  exists  in  the  presence  of  between  300  and  400 
sacks  of  exoelletit  ore  awaiting  shipment,  ijesides  which,  I  have  learned  that  several  hun- 
dred sicks  are  stacked  on  the  beach,  ready  to  ship  as  soon  as  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
copper  shall  enable  the  owners  to  sell  without  serious  sacrifice. 
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Veins  of  the  baser  raetila  ore  reported  to  occur  on  the  peninsula,  but  many  a  jear  must 
pHKS  before  tbey  can  be  of  an;  VHlue  to  the  countrj'.  ('otil  has  been  searched  lor  unsucce9» 
fiillv.  I  heard  a  rumor  of  its  oconrrence  near  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  in  tlie  FJeinity  of  Scam- 
mon's  Lagoon,  but  the  rocks  there  are  post-pliocene.  It  ma;  prove  to  be  asphaltuni  such  as 
is  found  in  Sania  Baibara  and  Los  Angeles  Couutiea,  C^lfomiii,  and  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly miHtaken  for  coal  by  ignorant  persons. 

Sulphur  exists  in  small  quantitiea  about  Uoleje,  and  is  said  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
vidoitj  o(  the  volcano  of  the  Virains.  (Jjpsqra  occurs  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
table-land,  and  in  sheets  in  the  rocks,  especially  on  the  western  slope.  It  is  most  abundant, 
however,  about  Moleje,  where  extravagant  stories  have  been  told  about  its  quantity. 

Salt-takes  exist  on  Carmen  Island,  at  San  Quentin,  and  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  one  day  a  source  of  great  revenue ;  but  so  long  as  the  salt  has  to  pass  two 
caatom-honses  on  its,  way  to  a  market,  the  duUes  will  consume  all  the  profits. 

FISHEEIES. 

Along  thcwesterncoast,iiialmosteverylargebay,  whalers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing a  whole  season  at  a  time  for  many  years  past.  Every  season  finds  from  three  to  a  dozen 
whaling-vessels  in  Magdateua  Bay  and  its  adjoining  estuary,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  season  are 
BO  ri^ular  that  year  after  year  the  same  vessel  is  found  at  its  accustomed  berth.  The  prin- 
cipal '  buys  frequented  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  l>usmeBS  are  Uagdalena,  and 
the  I  vu  like  bays,  one  below  San  Ignacio,  and  the  other  by  the  Ojo  de  Liebre,  the  latter 
kiiowk  ns  Se.immon'3  Lagoon.  This  Opens  by  a  narrow  mouth  into  the  broad  Oj^en  bay  of 
San  Stbastian  Viscaiuo ;  the  other,  which  has  no  other  name  than  La  Lagnna,  opens  into 
Halietas  Bay. 

0  fier  parts,  such  as  San  Juanico,  Sto.  Domingo,  and  others  farther  north,  are  visited  tte- 
(|uenl*y,  but  are  not  the  sites  of  regular  fisheries.  BeMdes  the  wiiale-fisiieries,  lie  whole 
Pacific  side  of  the  p^iusula  furnishes  unusual  facilities  for  seal-hunters.  Seals  swarm  by 
myiia's  evei'v  where,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  heretofore  almost  entirely  neglected 
in  Lower  California.  Nor  are  tliese  all ;  shoals  of  fish  frequent  these  shores  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  surface  is  often  agitated  for  hundreds  of  yards  by  a  school  playing  almost 
within  arm's  rench  of  the  sands.  On  either  coast  there  are  countless  spots  where  Sshedes 
could  -be  established  with  all  the  facilities  of  a,  good  beach,  and  excellent  port  and 
unlimited  quantities  of  salt  Besides  these,  there  is  another  source  of  revenue  in  the  waters, 
not  to  be  despised — the  immense  beds  of  pearl  oysters.  They  are  principally  in  the  gulf. 
PcaH-fishing  has  been  for  over  a  hundred  years  a  regular  business,  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  Lower  California.  It  is  estimated  that  in  uie  lost  century  and  a  half  upward  of 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  pearls,  and  pearl  shells  have  been  taken  in  the  CaUfor- 
niau  waters. 

The  fishing  commences  in  May  and  continues  to  October.  It  is  conducted  by  companies, 
the  divers  bemg  principally  Yaqui  Indians  from  the  other  dde  of  the  gull^  who  receive,  in 
addition  lo  a  trifling  pay,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  flsbery. 

Between  thdr  ignorance  and  the  rascality  of  their  employers,  the  poor  fellows,  who  do  the 
work  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  come  in  for  a  very  small  siiare  of  the  profits. 

Diving-bells  and  submarine  armor  have  been  iried  at  great  expense,  but  Ibeir  use  has 
'     n  abandoned.    They  I'ould  riot  eomptte  with  the  naked  Indiana  in  cheapness,  nnr  rapidity 
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With  tlic  great  extent  of  desert  and  rocky  land  that  covers  so  much  of  the  territory.  Lower 
California  Can  never  aspire  to  a  high  rank  as  an  agricultural  country.  But  there  is  no  pic- 
ture without  its  brightest  side  Even  in  Uie  worst  parts,  the  weary  traveller,  after  journey- 
ing day  after  day  over  rocks  or  sands,  will  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  litUe  Eden. 
In  the  most  inhospitable  parts  of  the  peninsula,  these  little  valleys  are  scattered  through  the 
mountains,  as  if  to  redeem  the  country  from  the  bad  name  that  all  its  neighbors  seem  to  agree 
in  giving  it.  It  is  diflicult  to  im^ne  a  spot  more  beantilUI  than  Santa  Anita  in  San  josi 
valley  ;  more  fertile  than  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jos4  or  San  Ignacio,  more  nnexpected  than 
Comondu  or  Purisima,  or  with  a  climate  more  perfect  than  Lower  California. 

Thoi'e  is  hardly  a  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable  that  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  m  any  val- 
ley in  the  country,  and,  of  those  that  are  cultivated,  there  is  hardly  one  tliat  requires  care  be- 
yond a  little  inigation. 

In  the  granite  mountains  of  the  south  are  innumerable  valleys,  all  capable  of  cultivation, 
nil  with  fertile  soil  and  most  of  them  with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  occupied,  but  there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  an  available  condition  with  a  trifling  outlay  of  capital. 

The  immense  plains  northeast  of  Magdalena  Bay  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and  only  re- 
quire wells  to  bring  water  to  the  sur&ce  for  irrigation,  to  render  them  available.  There  is. 
In  this  one  tract,  land  enough  to  support  a  population  of  many  thousands,  on  which  there  is 
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not  »  siDgle  inliabiCant,  Among  tli?  table  hill?  to  tlie  east  of  this  pliiin  are  many  Bmall  ral- 
leys  wiUi  good  little  tracts  of  bottom-land  anil  plenty  of  water.  Most  of  these  are  without 
iti'habitants.  A  feiv  sueli  as  Conionrtu,  Purisima,  Sta.  Cruz,  etc,  are  occupied,  and  in  some, 
such  as  the  first  two  of  these,  there  ure  populations  of  twenty  or  thirty  familiea. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  especially  along  the  coast  southward  to  Cbiienca,  there  is  much 
good  land,  without  occupants,  because  there  are  noapringw  or  running  streams  on  it.  Water 
can  be  obtuined  by  wells,  an<l  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  if,  required,  it  should  not  be  all 
culUvated.  This  Is  also  the  case  with  the  valley  of  Uan  Andreas  farther  north,  and  the  valley 
Boulli  of  Moleje,  tbroagh  which  our  road  ran  before  entering  that  town. 

San  ^acio,  with  its  vineyards,  its  oithards  of  figs,  oranges,  and  olives,  and  its  forest  of 
palms,  is  enough  to  reconcile  one  to  the  relinituishment  of  ambition  and  the  adoption  of  tlie 
dream-life  of  t£e  tropics ;  while,  a  little  farther  north,  in  SCO.  Tomas,  San  ^'Icente,  Guadalnpe, 
and  a  dozen  other  valleys,  the  farmer  can  cultivate  his  fields  of  grain,  live  in  the  shadow  of 
Ills  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  shade  his  house  with  the  palm  of  the  tropics, 
aiid  tlie  oak  and  sycamore  of  more  northern  climes. 

GRAZING. 

At  the  time  of  our  passing  through  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  spots  which 
ratlier  proved  the  rule,  the  whole. codntry  was  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  good  grass.  But 
(his  was  an  unusually  good  year.  There  are  times  when,  in  all  the  lower  grounds,  (he  grass 
will  be  so  killed  by  drought  that  were  it  not  for  trees,  such  as  mesquit  and  Jipiia,  all  the 
animals  would  die  of  starvation.  But  even  in  the  dryeat  seasons,  these  trees,  as  well  as  some 
smaller  ones  and  bushes,  retain  their  freslines^,  and  the  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  feed 
on  (hem  with  avidity. 

In  the  higher  lable-nioanlains  fi'Oiu  San  Ignacio  to  San  Borja,  the  grass  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways good,  on  account  of  the  dews  and  fogs,  and  cattle  flourish  here  when  there  is  not  a 
mouthful  of  grass  on  the  lower  lauds.  North  of  Kosario,  the  forage-plaQtsaresimitarto those 
of  Upper  Ualifomia,  and  the  climate  is  mote  like  that  of  the  adjoining  re^ons  north  than 
south.  It  is  said  that  in  the  years  1S63  and  18G4,  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  of 
Upper  California  died  of  starvation,  there  was  little  or  no  suffering  south  of  San  Diego.  The 
greater  part  of  this  r^on  is  suitable  for  sheep-raising,  the  dense  thorny  thickets  of  the  south 
having  given  place  to  a  less  a^resdve  growth,  and  the  climate  being  Hufficienlly  mild  to  per- 
mit a  good  crop  of  wool. 
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REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN'  0.  M.  SCAMMON,  OF  TEE  U.  S.  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE,  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  LOWER  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

FaoM  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Lower  California  the  west  coast 
presents  a  bold  shore,  with  precipitous  clifFa,  or  high  mountain  slopes,  as  fer  south  as  Cape 
f-an  Quentin.nnd,  aslaiddownon  the  charls  now  in  use,  is  in  latitude  81°  06'06"N.,  longitude 
116^40'  33'  W.  An  indentation  here  occurs  in  thocoast-line,  and  the  face  of  the  country  for 
a  few  miles  toward  the  interior,  and  aouthward  to  Cape  Bajo,  is  less  elevated ;  about  the  port 
of  San  Quentin,  the  low  sand-hills,  covered  scantily  with  .tt  stunted  growth  of  bushes,  intcv- 
miied  with  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  or  moderately  elevated  hills  of  volcanic  origin,  give  this 
portion  of  the  country  a  barren  and  uninviting  aspect. 

Saltisprings,  at  the  head  of  a  lagoon  16  miles  from  the  sea,  where  are  erected  siir  or 
eigbt  houses  and  shftnties  to  accommodate  the  ealt'hanils,  constitute  San  Quentin  proper. 
The  salt  is  collected  from  January  to  August;  this  establishment,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  to 
yield  1,(MXI  to  1,500  tens  annually.  Vessels  of  small  eapadty  usually  go  for  the  salt,  as  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  over  three  fathoms,  and  the  channel  narrow.  The  usual  number 
reading  at  San  Quentin  is  six  or  eight  individuals,  who  ate  compelled  to  go  for  fresh 
water  some  sii  miles  across  the  lagoon.  Rich  oopper-mlnea,  reported  to  be  not  over  80  miles 
from  the  town,  are  now  about  to  be  opened. 

From  Cape  Bajo  to  Paasaedo  Blanco  Bay,  the  same  bold  coast  contjnues,  except  to  the 
south  of  San  Geronimo  Island,  in  latitude  30°  16'  N.,  a  distance  of  10  or  16  miles ;  ahoal  water 
ia  found  extending  several  miles  fram  the  shore,  which  is  marked  by  kelp,  in  places  growing 
in  thick  beds  that  may  be  seen  some  lUstance  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  at  sea ;  the 
Boundings  vary  from  6, 10,  to  IS  fathoms.  From  Ihe  last-named  bay  to  the  south  side  of  the 
large  open  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino,  moderately  elevated  land  meets  the  coast,  diversified 
occasionally  by  low,  rolling  sand-htlls ;  midway  between  Fassaedo  Blanco  Bay  and  latitude 
2S'  N.,  lies  a  projecting  point  called  Lagoon  Head  ;  it  appears  like  an  island  when  seen  at  sea 
a  distance  of  IS  miles  or  more:  from  this  point  southward  to  the  eitremc  southern  limit  of 
San  Sebastian  Viscaino  Bay,  a  low  sandy  desert  country  presents  itaelf,  reaching  the  moun. 
tain-range  of  the  interior,  a  distance  of  from  20  to  BO  miles.  Immediatcljatthe  shoreline,  low, 
drilling  sand-hills  predominate,  behind  which  lie  three  lagoons,  bearing  names  given  by 
whalemen,  as  follows ;  Upper  Lagoon,  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  and  Scammon's  Lagoon.  Upper 
Lagoon,  the  most  northern  of  the  three,  is  but  a  few  miles  in  estent,  and  has  a  narrow  en- 
trance, with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide.  The  American  schooner  EMe,  of  12  or 
1^  tons,  is  the  only  vessel  known  to  have  dropped  anchor  in  it.  Black  Warrior  Lagoon 
is  said  to  be  1 5  miles  long,  varying  in  width  from  three  to  five  miles ;  it  is  fronted  by  a  sand- 
bar, as  is  invariably  the  case  wiUi  all  the  lagoons  on  the  California  coast.  The  channel  is 
torttious,  but  vess^sofSOO  tons  have  passed  in,  drawing  13  feet,  the  depth  being  equal  to 
that  of  Scammon's  Lagoon  bar.  Several  vessels  resorted  to  Black  Warrior  Lagoon,  tbinki:^ 
the  whales  would  come  there  as  well  as  in  other  lagoons;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
not  a  favorite  haunt,  and  I  believe  but  one  whale  has  ever  been  captured  there.  In  the  year 
18u9  the  American  whaling-bark  Black  Warrior  was  lost  in  this  lagoon,  while  attempting 
to  tow  out :  this  disaster  gave  rise  to  the  name.  Scammon's  Lagoon  was  first  commercially 
known  in  1S58 ;  the  passive  hito  it  is  lined  by  continuous  breakers.  On  the  soutii  side,  form- 
in-;  a  curve  that  extends  four  miles  ftom  the  heads  of  the  harbor.reaching  to  thebarthat  has 
threcfathomadepthof  water  onit  in  ordinary  tides,  detached  breakers  on  the  north  plainly 
mark  that  side  of  the  passage,  it  being  of  safHdent  width  to  aSbrd  a  good  beating-channel  for 
a  vessel  of  300  tons,  drawii^  12  feet.  The  brig  Boston,  with  the  schooner  Marin  as  tendn', 
on  a  whaling,  seal,  add  sea-elephant  voyage,  were  the  first  vessels  that  traversed  this  hitherto 
unknown  whaling-ground.  At  that  time  the  waters  were  alive  with  whales,  porpoises,  and  fish 
of  many  varieties ;  turtle  and  seal  basked  upon  the  shores  of  low  isUuids  studding  tiie  lagoon; 
and  M,me  of  many  species  was  so  abundant  tliat  shoals  of  acres  in  extent,  lei?  bare  by  the 
receding  tide,  would  be  closely  covered  with  geese,  duck,  snipe,  and  other  speraes  of  sea-fowl 
that  are  found  along  the  coast.  The  surrounding  country  for  miles  from  Its  shores  is  a  sandy 
desert,  of  decaying  trap  formation,  with  occasional  clusters  of  dwarf  ahrubhery,  and  the  uni- 
versal cactus  and  prickly  pear,  struggling,  between  an  arid  climate  and  sterile  soil,  to  maintain 

On  the  south  and  southwest  aides  are  seen  nigh  and  boulder-like  pciiks,  named  Sta.  Clara.. 
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>,  Upper  CalifomiR,  for  cai^ea  of  salt;  the  first  two,  after  cruising  a  leogth  of 
lesired  port,  returned  with  the  account  that  no  Buch  lagoon  exiGted,  or,  if  it  did, 
luld  be  found  t«  get  into  ii.    Athirdvessel  was  sent  vith  a  master  determined  to 
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Between  them  and  the  sea  is  abrokenrange  that  separates  the  lagoon  from  St.  Bartolom^Bay, 
from  the  bar  to  the  extreme  end  of  it  is  a  distance  of  35  miles,  varying  in  width  from  four  to 
12  miles.    A  good  channel  is  found  along  the  south  shore,  reaching  to  near  the  head,  where  is 
found  an  extensive  aalt-tield,  called  Ojo  Uebre.     From  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lagoon  to 
the  north  side  of  the  channel  it  is  much  cut  up  with  sand-shoals  and  low  islands,  the  latter 
being  the  breeding-phices  of  seals  and  aea-fowls.       The  whales  found  in  the  lagoon  are  the 
species  known  as  the  California  Gray.    From  I8G8  to  1S61,  many  whaling-reasels  resorted 
thither  in  the  winter  montbs,  and  a  large  amount  of  oil  was  taken  during  that  time,  the 
aggregate-  amounUng  Ut  22,260  barrels ;  valuing  the  oil  at  SIS  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to 
t333,7f>0.      At  the  present  time,  however,  su  few  whales  are  found  there  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  wbaUng-ground ;  the  deeaymg  carcasses  and  bleaching  bones  strewed  along 
the  shores  ^ive  evidence  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  most  enterprising  anii  energetic  class  of 
seamen  that  sail  under  our  national  flag.    The  salt-fields  of  Ojo  Lebre  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  salt.    Vessels  of  400  tons'  burden  can  find  good 
anchorage  within  five  miles  of  where  (he  commodity  can  be  embarked  in  lighters  of  S5  to  50 
tons'  capadty ;  every  thing  for  man's  subsistence,  except  fish,  turtle,  and  sea-fowl,  must  come 
fbom  the  interior,  or  be  imported  by  sea.    The  neatest  fresh  water  is  seven  miles  distant,  and 
ia  of  poor  quality.    A  year  or  two  after  the  whalingcommenoed,  vessels  were  dispatched  from 
Sun  Francisco,  Upper "  ■■"      ■     '  ..>.......  ^  .  -         .      ..     .• 

time  oft  the  desired  p 
no  channel  could  be  f<  ^ 

either  find  the  place  or  "  break  something  j "  be  lost  his  vessel  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper 
Lagoon.  Subsequently  the  lale  Captain  Collins,  of  San  Francisco,  a  gentleman  of  much  expe- 
rience, and  a  skilful  seaman,  obtahihig  the  most  reliable  Information  at  hand,  sailed  for  the 
place  that  seemed  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  to  find.  In  due  time  he  arrived  at 
tlie  desired  haven,  without  difficulty  procured  a  caigo  of  salt,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 
These  voyages  were  followed  up  for  a  length  of  time,  but  the  low  price  of  the  article  com- 
palled  the  proprietors  to  abandon  the  trade.  A  series  of  disasters  seems  to  have  oecnrred  in 
tiie  vidnity  of  these  Idgoons  somewhat  remarkable  when  considering  the  small  number  of 
vessels  frequenting  them,  and  the  uniform  good  weather  that  usually  prevails.  The  first  was 
the  BriUsh  whale-ship  Tower  Castle,  bnnnd  from  the  Pacific  to  Europe,  wrecked  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Scammon's  Lagoon,  in  1836.  From  the  meagre  data  obtained,  it  is 
supposed  many  things  were  saved  from  the  ship.  The  crew  built  a  comfortable  house,  and 
were  well  provided  with  cooking-atensils,  etc.  An  officer,  with  a  part  of  the  men,  in  a  boat, 
improved  a  favorable  opportunity  to  leave  for  the  nearest  port  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  take  oif 
their  companions  and  whatever  was  of  value  that  had  been  saved  of  either  ship  or  cai^o,  but 
before  thdr  return  tbe  supply  of  fresh  waier  became  exhausted,  none  could  be  found  by  dig- 
ging, and  a  fruitless  Search  of  the  back  country  for  springs  or  standing  pools  in  the  ravines 
only  hastened  their  end.  On  the  return  of  their  comrades  lo  rescne  them,  a  journal  kept  by 
the  officer  in  charge  revealed  the  sad  intelligence  that  one  after  another  had  died  from  thirst, 
and  the  last  writer  makes  mention  of  feeling  the  same  symptoms  as  the  others — "It  is  bnt 
reasonable  to  expect  that  my  time  will  come  soon" — this  seems  to  have  been  the  purport  of 
the  last  lines  penned  by  the  remaining  survivor  of  the  ill-fitted  party. 

In  the  winter  of  1869  the  American  barh  Warrior,  Captain  Brown,  was  totally  lost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoori  which  bears  the  name  as  before  mentioned.  No  lives  were  lost  by  this 
disaster.  Captain  B.  had  a  small  schooner  for  a  tender  to  his  ship,  which  proved  doubly  valuable 
at  the  time.  A  number  of  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor  under  Lagoon  Head,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  the  ofiicers  and  crews  of  which  were  ready  to  ^ve  any  assistance  required,  so  that  no 
suffering  occurred  by  (his  mishap.  The  brig  Advance,  from  ^n  Francisco,  California,  bound 
to  Scammon's  Lagoon,  for  salt,  was  wrecked  between  Black  Warrior  and  Upper  Lagoon.  In 
1801  the  ship  Speedwell  grounded  on  a  sunken  rock  when  at  anchor  hi  the  lagoon,  and  sunk; 
she  was  sold  at  auction  as  she  lay,  purchased  by  the  masters  of  two  whalmg-vessels,  who, 
with  their  ships'  companies,  raised  the  vessel,  temporarily  repaired  the  bottom,  and  sidled  for 
Honolulu,  where  she  was  again  sold. 

Following  along  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Viscaino  to  the  westward, 
the  mainland  terminates  Id  a  moderately  elevated  cape,  named  Ft.  St.  Engenio,  thence  to  San 
Bartolom*,  or  Bartholomew  Bay.  The  coast  makes  a  curve  that  Is  named  Frenchman's  Bay, 
on  account  of  a  French  ship  being  wrecked  there  many  years  »nce.  St.  BartolomS  Bay  is  an 
eicellent  harbor ;  the  north  head,  according  to  observations  made  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  R.  N.,  is 
in  latitude  27"  40'  N.,  longitude  114°  61  20"  W.  The  ancho ring-ground,  however,  to  be 
sheltered  from  all  uinds,  is  not  large,  but  could  accommodate  three  or  four  vessels.  A  largo 
number  may  anchor  on  the  northern  shore,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  IVom  the  south- 
west The  face  of  the  country  here  is  high  and  broken,  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
trap.rock.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  to  the  south  is  a  low  gravel  and  shingle  bdt,  connecting 
(he  high  ridge  that  forms  the  western  shore.  A  atnall  patch  of  low,  sandy  land,  intermixed 
with  broken  shells  and  roefc,  lies  on  the  northcait  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  immediately  back 
of  thU,  again,  you  cume  to  the  same  broken  country,  with  but  few  traces  of  vegetation. 

St.  Bartolomfi  is  the  Turtle  Bay  of  the  whalers,  and  formerly  was  mnch  frequented  by  the 
■""' """0  availed  themselves  of  this  fine  harbor  to  "break  out  and  cooper  their  oil," 
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refit  ship,  and  change  the  routine  of  the  whale-ship  by  catching  turtle  and  crawfieh,  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  bay  swarmed.  Wood  may  he  had  here,  in  ease  of  extreme  necessity, 
by  searching  for  emali,  green  hushes,  in  the  low  land  about  the  eastern  shore ;  the  roots  of 
this  bush  are  fomid  running  along  near  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and 
often  six  inches  in  diameter ;  it  bums  well,  and  produces  Ihe  required  heat. 

At  the  lime  sniling-Tessels  were  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  occa^onaDy 
one  of  the  large  number  that  were  in  distress  for  (he  necessary  articles  of  provisions,  put  into 
Fort  St.  Bartolom4,  as  hud  down  on  some  charts,  hoping  to  have  their  wonts,  to  some  extent, 
relieved.  One  vessel  is  aud  to  have  anchored  here  with  nearly  all  her  crew  down  with  the 
scurvy,  and  several  of  them  died.  Numbers  of  hapless  adventurers  have  found  a  final  rest- 
ing-place along  the  shores  of  the  inner  bay ;  and  on  an  islet  that  breaks  the  ocean  swell  in 
front  of  the  harbor,  are  found  grave-boards,  some  rudely  carved,  giving  the  date  of  interment, 
other  graves  only  marked  by  rough  head-stones.  Countless  numbers  of  birds  nightly  cover 
the  ground  above  them.  The  nearest  watering-place  to  this  bay  is  on  Cedros  Isknd,  which 
will  he  spoken  of  hereafter.  The  same  bold,  rough  coast  con^ues  to  the  southward,  as  Cue 
as  the  island  of  San  Roque,  in  latitude  27°  14'  K.,  longitude  114°  28'  W.;  from  thence  the 
const  presents  a  mote  inviting  appearance,  the  front-land  being  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in 
places  nearly  level,  or  gradually  ascending  toward  the  high  ranges  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
green  appearance  gives  evidence  of  a  prodncmg  soil  This  description  of  country  extends 
along  the  coast  near  to  Point  Abreojos,  which  is  in  latitude  26°  42 ,  lon^tude  113°  42'  W. ; 
then  again  occurs  a  sandy  coast,  behind  which  are  found  smalt  lagoons,  with  passages  into 
them  from  the  sea,  Uiat  will  only  admit  the  smallest  craft,  or  ordinary  open  boats,  in  very 
smooth  weather  at  high  tide ;  the  shore  line  at  this  point  makes  a  sharp  turn,  running  to  the 
northeast,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  then  turns  abruptly  agiun  to  the  southeast,  formii^  the 
open  bay  of  Ballenas.  The  soundings  of  this  bay  are  quite  regular,  reaching  a  long  way  off 
shore,  gradually  decreasing  ta  three  fathoms  witiiin  a  mile  of  the  beach;  with  the  strong  coast 
winds  a  heavy  swell  sets  in,  that  causes  a  high  surf  along  its  shores.  Whalea  of  the  humpback 
species  formerly  made  this  a  favorite  feeding-ground  on  account  of  myriads  of  small  fish  being 
found  there.  In  fine  weather  countless  numbers  of  pelican  were  seen  making  awkward 
plunges  to  catch  their  swimming  food. 

Off  Point  Abreojos,  an  outlyingreef  of  rocks  extends  sis  miles.  lAbreojos,  or  "  Open-your- 
cye  Point,"  seems  a  fitting  name  for  it ;  there  is  a  passage  between  the  reef  and  the  niain, 
that  may  be  used  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  latitude  26°  40'  N.,  longitude  113°  15'  W.,  Ballenas  Lagoon  connects  itself  with  Ihe 
sea.  It  was  seen  by  Captain  Pool,  of  the  whaling-bark  Sarah  Warren,  in  1858.  He  ex- 
amined the  mouth  of  it  in  hopes  of  finding  a  Safe  passage  in,  but  at  that  tune  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  the  summer  of  1809  he  again  visited  it,  in  company  with  another  vessel.  At  this 
time  a  passage  was  found  which  was  deemed  practicable  for  a  vessel  drawing  12  feet  water. 
The  passage  is  very  narrow,  not  more  than  half  a  cable's  length  in  width  ;  but  at  this  partic- 
ular place  a  strong  land-breeze  blows  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sea- 
lirccie  that  comes  from  the  opposite  direction  in  the  afternoon.  The  regularity  of  Hiese  winds 
throughout  the  year  is  Surprising,  when  it  is  well  known  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in 
the  land-brecf-e  at  any  other  point  along  the  whole  coast ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of 
these  winds  the  passive  into  this  lagoon  would  not  be  practicable  for  sailing-vessels.  The 
followlne  December  the  Sarah  Warren,  with  the  schooner  Nevada  as  tender,  and  the  barks 
Ocean  Bird  and  Carib,  with  schooners  A.  M.  ^mpson  and  Eate,  anchored  off  the  l^oon.  The 
Kate  was  the  first  to  pass  the  bar,  and  was  probably  the  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  in  those 
waters.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  Beet,  having  a  favorable  chance,  also  pa.ssed  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered the  unexplored  waters  in  safety.  The  main  branch  of  the  lagoon  is  two  miles  wide  at 
the  month,  canning  northerly  about  three  miles,  then  turns  westerly,  increasing  in  width  to 
four  miles,  terminating  14  to  18  nulea  from  the  bar.  A  small  branch,  making  from  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  taking  a  more  easterly  course,  runs  through  a  low  country,  a  distance 
of  12  OF  IS  miles,  where  it  reaches  a  high  table-land.  Another  small  estero,  16  miles  farther 
south,  emptying  into  the  Sea,  joins  the  southern  branch  of  the  main  lagoon.  Near  the  head 
of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  are  two  low  islands,  each  not  ever  two  miles  long  and  less  than  one 
brnad.  The  upper  one,  on  its  highest  elevation,  has  a  growth  of  green  bushes,  which  affords 
a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  southern  one  is  quite  barren,  llocks 
of  gray  gulls  literally  covered  its  shell  beaches ;  pelicans  and  cormorants  filled  the  air  ami 
surrounding  waters ;  hawks  were  building  their  high  nests  of  dry  sticks  ;  around  the  shore'^ 
liuge  turtle  in  large  numbers  lay  sleeping,  and  shoals  of  cow.fish  and  porpoise  played  theii' 
undulating  gambols.     All  gave  evidence  of  its  being  unfreiiuented  by  any  human  being. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  that  had  arrived  came  forthe  purpose  of  whaling.  About  the  1st  of 
January  the  whales  (California  gray^  came  in  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whaling  commenceil 
with  the  mostflattering  prospects.  Soon  after,  several  large  vessels  appeared  off  the  bar,  but 
of  too  heavy  adraught  to  warrant  them  getting  in  safely.  However,  one  captain,  who  did  not 
fancy  looking  on  to  see  others  "  filling  their  ships,"  decided  to  tote  die  ckanees.  The  ship 
was  lightened,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  accident,  but  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  get  over  the  bar  the  vessel  grounded,  and  remained  for  several  days  thumping  at  higli 
tide,  and  chan^ng  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  passage,  getting  a  little  farther  in  occa- 
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Bionally ;  finally  a  high  tide  and  strong  sea-breeze  took  ber  inside,  and  the  good  old  ship  was 
once  more  afloat,  but  with  rudder-pin  ties  gone  and  the  ship  so  Btroiiied  as  to  leak  badlj.  At 
all  events  the  ehip  was  in,  and  the  captain  declared  he  would  make  tbe  most  of  llie  whaling, 
and  made  erery  etforl  to  carry  hia  resolve  into  effect.  This  addition  to  the  fleet  already  ar- 
rired,  and  another  ship  outaide,  which  "  mated  "  (as  it  is  termed)  with  the  one  last  arrived, 
swelled  the  number  to  five  large  vesaela  with  three  tenders ;  in  all  eight  vessels,  manning  19 
boats.  The  aggregate  of  oil  taken  was  3,600  barrels.  The  following  year  4,700  barrels  were 
taken  by  four  ships  and  a  small  shore  party,  making  in  two  seasons  (which  may  be  set  down 
as  commencing  on  tbe  1st  of  January,  and  ending  the  10th  of  April  of  each  year)  8,200  barrels, 
valued  at  $133,000 ;  but  this  limiWd  whaling-ground  very  soon  gave  Out,  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  taken  the  succeedii^  seasons  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  place  is  no  longer 
r^arded  as  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

PACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
TnB  fece  of  the  country,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  this  inland  water,  on  either  hand  ia 
nearly  level  and  ei I remely  barren.  A  few  stunted  meequit-trees  are  now  and  again  met 
with,  and  a  species  of  rush-grass  grows  in  many  places,  but  so  scattered  that  no  evidence  of 
any  thing  but  a  sandy  plain,  or  low  marsh,  is  met  with  about  the  shores.  To  the  sonthwest 
rises  a  long  table-land,  to  iho  height  of  a  tiiousand  feet.  In  going  from  the  lagoon  to  the  foot 
of  this  table-land  and  near  to  it,  we  passed  through  what  might  almost  be  termed  a  forest  of 
the  largest  spedea  of  cactus,  some  of  them  reaching  the  height  of  40  to  50  feel  On  as- 
cendmg  t«  the  top  of  the  table,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  seen  inland  but  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  green  gulch  or  slope  of  limited  ex- 
tent To  the  northeast  there  appears  to  be  a  belt  of  comparatively  level  land  that  extends 
across  the  pentnsala  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  To  the  northwest  there  is  another  tract  of 
barren  waste,  cunning  between  high  broken  land.  An  old  native,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  stated  that  along  this  was  a  trail  leading  to  tho  salt  deposits  of  Ojo 
Lcbre,  the  distance  b^ng  W  miles.  The  coast,  from  Ballenas  Lagoon  southward  to  Cape  St. 
Lazarus,  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  already  described.  From  Ballenas  a  low,  sterile 
foreground  divides  the  iSerior  elevations  of  the  peninsula  from  the  sea,  as  far  south  as  Capo 
St.  Lazarus.  A  high  promontory,  latitude  2i°  48'  20"  N.,  lon^tude  113°  16'  28"  W., 
may  be  seen  at  sea  50  miles.  Then  comes  the  open  bay  of  St.  Maria.  To  the  eastward  a 
narrow  elevation,  nine  miles  in  length,  forms  the  west  head  of  Magdalena  Bay.  Tho  entrance 
is  three  mites  wide.  Margarita  Island  is  a  claster  of  rocky  peaks  and  slopes,  extending  east 
and  west  36  miles ;  the  western  end  forming  the  eastern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Magdalena,  as 
termed  by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  R.  K.,  who  explored  the  coast  in  I8S9.  The  eastern  point  of  tho 
island  reaches  Lee  Passage,  a  shallow  outlet  to  Lee  Bay.  Then  again  a  moderately  elevated 
coast  is  met  with.  Increasing  in  height  and  abruptness,  tiU  it  terminates  at  Capo  St.  Lucas. 

MAGDALENA     BAY    AND    LAGOONS. 

MiODALKNA  Bat  is  probably  more  generally  known  than  any  other  on  the  Lower  California 
coast,  and  by  many  regarded  not  only  as  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor  that  might  shelter  the 
navies  of  the  world,  but  the  adjacent  country  toward  the  guifis  generally  capable  of  produ- 
dng  abundantly,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  there  are  other  tracts  valuable  for  grazing.  The  fol- 
io wingis  based  upon  information  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  personal  observa- 
tion ;  The  bay  Is  40  miles  long,  greatest  breadth  15  miles  ;  points  making  from  Margarita  Island 
and  the  mainland  divide  this  grand  sheet  of  water  into  two  bays,  named  by  the  whalemen 
Weather  and  Lee  Bays ;  the  former  bdng  the  western  and  larger  of  the  two,  with  channel 
depths  from  3  to  18  fathoms.  The  northwestern  part  of  Weather  Bay  has  a  number  of  nar- 
row channels,  two  of  which  form  a  junction  with  the  month  of  a  lagoon,  varying  in  width  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  two  miles  ;  that  follows  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  northward,  ter- 
minating near  port  St.  Domingo,  in  latitude  36^  N.  Its  extreme  length  cannot  be  less  than 
aO  leagues;  a  narrow  strip  of  land  Sepai'atea  it  from  the  sea,  with  three  passages  through  it 
where  whales  pass  in  and  out,  but  not  navigable  even  for  the  smallest-class  vessels.  Between 
the  bay  and  the  first  passage  a  shoal  makes  where  the  (ides  meet,  one  current  running  from 
tho  passage  opposing  that  from  the  bay.  This  shoal  is  called  the  Urst  Divide ;  a  similarone 
is  formed  between  the  first  and  second  passage,  called  tbe  Second  Divide.  It  is  seldom  whales 
go  over  these  shoals ;  in  fact,  only  one  instance  ever  has  been  known,  and  that  was  in  order 
to  escape  the  deadly  harpoon.  When  viewing  these  shoals  at  low  water,  no  one  would  im- 
agine a  vessel  of  200  to  SOO  tons  could  ever  get  over  into  tbe  deep  water  between  the  divides; 
but  the  whaleman,  after  contending  with  the  stormy  elements  and  drilUng  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  plies  his  ship  toward  the  tropics  to  pass  the  winter  months,  seeking  his  sonree  of 
wealth  in  a  more  temperate  clime,  with  all  the  determined  enei^y  and  tact  characteristic  of 
his  calling.  He  now  flnds  the  object  of  pursuit  not  in  the  fathomless  blue  water,  but  hud- 
dled togetlier  in  narrow  esteros,  the  banks  on  either  hand  lined  with  the  cvci^een  mangrove. 
Frequently  the  hollow  sound  of  the  Spouting  whale  is  heard  through  the  trees,  and  the  vapor 
ascending  is  seen  above  them ;  the  vessel  is  lightened  in  every  pos^ble  way,  and  by  dint  of 
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mnning  out  anchors,  heaving,  hauling,  grounding,  and  listing,  the  ships  cross  the  divides,  and 
the  whaling  is  pursued  as  though  no  anHEHal  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  or  none  were  to  be 
l^ain  coutenii^  with  to  reach  the  open  aca.  Whaling-vessels  have  ascended  the  lagoon  40 
miles  from  its  moutb,  and  then  would  not  be  three  taHei  I'rom  the  sea-shore.  Numerou9 
small  lagoons,  irith  a  growth  of  mangrove  on  the  banks,  are  scattered  along  the  northern  side 
of  both  Weather  and  Lee  Bays ;  their  entrances  are  usuaTly  shallow,  making  it  frequently  dif- 
ficult for  boat  navigation  Lee  Bay  is  about  13  miles  in  eitfint,  east  and  west.  A  body  of 
water  makes  inland  from  the  north  shore,  called  the  "mud-hole,"  which  waa  formerly  ihe 
favorite  place  of  resort  of  whales  coming  into  the  bay,  and  usually  there  were  more  ships  in 
this  bay  during  the  whaling  season  than  in  the  Wcatbcr  one.  An  outlet  to  this  bay  runs 
along  the  cast  end  of  Margarita  Island,  but  too  shoal  and  intricate  for  any  thing  but  boat  nav- 
igation. A  lagoon  makes  from  near  this  passage  to  tha  eastward,  a  few  miles  in  extent ;  its 
approaches  are  difficult,  and  have  only  been  resorted  to  occasion^y  by  boats  from  whaling- 
vessels.  Mangrove  Island  is  low,  formed  of  Sand  and  mud,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  mangrove-tvees.  A  long,  narrow,  sandy  point  making  from  the  east  side  of 
Weather  Bay,  ruonii^  to  the  south,  forming  the  north  head  of  the  passage  between  tbe  two 
bays,  has  passed  tinder  a  variety  of  names,  the  last  b^ng  Lagoon  Point  The  only  fresh 
water  to  be  found  about  the  cstensive  shores  of  the  whole  Magdalena  Bay,  or  Gulf,  as  it  may 
bo  termed,  is  found  by  di^ng  in  the  sand,  on  the  shore  of  Lagoon  Point,  nest  to  Mangrove 
Island.  The  usual  process  of  obtiuning  water  is  to  take  both  heads  out  of  a  cask,  then  place 
it  on  (he  beach  where  the  water  is  found ;  work  the  cask  down  through  the  loose  sand,  and 
removing  that  on  the  inside  of  t^s  casks,  tOl  sufficient  depth  is  reached  fop  the  water  to  ooze 
in,  and  convenient  for  baiUng.  The  water,  when  first  brought  on  board  ship,  had  a  white  or 
milky  appearance,  but  after  settling  for  a  few  days  and  pumped  off,  seemed  qtdte  clear  and 
drinkable.  It  is  srud  water  may  be  procured  in  the  same  way  along  the  sandy  belt  that  sepa- 
rates St.  Maria  Bay  from  Magdalena  ;  but  in  1S4G  search  was  made  to  find  it,  yet  without 
success.  Two  places  are  marked  on  the  late  charts  where  fresh  water  is  to  be  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  passage  into  the  bay.  Frequent  search  has  been  made  along  the  shore 
by  the  officers  and  men  who  have  sailed  with  me,  but  they  were  never  fortunate  enough  to  find 
even  the  smallest  spring  of  fresh  water ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  water,  in  any  great  quantity, 
to  be  visible  there  without  being  easily  found.  There  is  said  to  be  quite  good  water,  where 
vessels  have  obtiuned  a  supply,  up  the  north  lagoon,  about  25  miles  from  Cape  St.  Lazarus. 

App/at^nee  of  the  Countij/  around  3faffdaU»ti. — f)a  the  south,  the  broken  ridges  of  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean  give  slight  indication  of  any  thing  like  verdure 
about  them ;  to  the  east  and  west  tbe  bay  is  principally  bounded  by  low,  sandy  bella,  that 
have  been  before  spoken  of.  On  the  north  a  low  country  spreads  out  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  on  Some  portions  of  which  the  tall  cactuses  seen  from  the  waters  impress  one  with  their 
likeness  to  scattered  trunks  of  forest-trees ;  several  small  lagoons  wind  a  short  (Kstanee  tow- 
ard the  interior  or  along  iJie  shore,  their  banks  generally  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  man- 
grove ;  between  these  lagoons  level  laud  is  found  in  some  places,  producing  a  thick  growth  of 
liigti  gross,  others  again  quite  barren.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  surroundings  of  the  bay, 
there  is  but  little  to  induce  the  emigrant  to  settle  there.  The  resources  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  :  the  bay  and  lagoons  emptying  inta  it  abound  in  many  varieties  of  fish  ;  among  the 
different  species  of  bivalves,  oysters  arc  found  in  abundance  that  grow  to  the  trunks  of  the 
mangrove-trees,  where  the  tide-water  comes  to  them.  Clams  and  muscles,  of  several  largo 
kinds,  arc  found  on  the  flats.  Game  on  the  northern  shore  is  plentiful.  Vast  numbers  of 
whales  formeriy  were  found  here  during  the  winter  months,  and  a  numerous  fleet  annually 
came  for  the  purpose  of  whaling.  The  bay  ofTered  them  a  safe  harbor,  and  the  growth  of 
mangrove  in  the  lagoons  gave  them  a  convenient  and  unlimited  supply  of  wood ;  but  good 
water  to  keep  at  sea  is  hardly  to  be  found,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  ships  watered  here. 
During  the  time  the  whahng-fleet  lay  here,  rancheros  and  others  from  different  places  Came 
to  trade,  brining  catOe,  leather,  raw  hides,  soap,  cheese,  figs,  oranges,  dates,  pearls,  shells, 
and,  in  some  instances,  silver  articles  of  native  manu&ctnce,  which  were  eschanged  for  ready- 
made  clothing,  tobacco,  heavy  cotton  cloths,  calicoes,  and  some  few  articles  of  cutlery. 
There  being  no  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  vidnity,  traders  from  the  misdons  occasionally 
made  their  appearance  with  ready  money  and  purchased.  It  waa  not  unusual  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  come  40  or  60  miles  to  exchange  a  few  arrobas  of  fruit  for  necessary  articles  of  family 
use.  No  eiports  of  the  scanty  products  of  the  country  are  made  from  the  bay,  and  where 
thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  were  taken  annually,  now  only  a  few  hundred  are  obtained.  An 
approximate  calculation  gives  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  from  1866  to  1861,  34,425  barrels ;  at 
SIS  per  barrel,  it  amounts  to  $516,375. 

The  cUmate,  although  dry,  is  pleasant ;  the  bay,  as  a  place  of  shelter,  is  spacious  and  safe, 
and,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  or  water,  in  aae  of  ffrealdia/r/ist,  might  be  recommended;  but 
of  the  latter  most  needful  article  on  shipboard,  I  would  remark  that,  although  a  supply  can 
be  had  as  before  stated,  still  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be  found  as  would  appear  by  a  glance  at  the 
chart,  and  the  shif  (jng  sands  would  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  a  former  watering-party  should 
they  have  removed  the  cask  ased  to  form  the  well. 
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OFF   THE  WEST   COAST   OF  LOWER 


The  number  of  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Luwer  California  are  15,  \iz,: — Los 
Coronados  (two);  St.  Martin;  St.  Geroniino;  Guadalupe;  Cedroa,  or  Cerros;  St.  Boiiitas 
(tbree) ;  Natrndail;  St.  Rou{:;e ;  AsunciDn;  Santa  Margarita;  Elide;  Chester's;  Maria. 

Los  Coronados  aremerelj'  tno  barren  rotka  of  trap  formation,  situated  in  latitude  32°  24' 
to  82°  2fl'  N,,  and  sii  milea  from  the  coaat  line ;  several  smaller  ones  are  scattered  between 
the  two  largest ;  anchorage  Can  be  found  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  most  eonthem  one, 
which  ia  the  largest,  and  ia  a  mile  in  extent. 

St.  Martin:  this  island  lies  in  latitude  30°  SO"  N.,  and  lon^tude  lie'  121'  W, 
it  ia  of  moderate  height,  and  in  e:{tent  13  tnilca  long  and  2  wide,  with  anchorage  on  its 
south  aud  southeast  sides  in  dcptb  of  12  to  IS  fathoms.  A  little  lagoon  ia  found  on  ita 
soutbem  side  (which  ia  quite  low),  where  the  seal  uaed  to  resort  in  large  nambera ;  it  ia  quite 
barren,  producing  notbing  approaching  to  Tegetation,  except  the  prietlj  pear,  and  ahmba  or 
herbage  that  grow  in  a  scant;  soil,  amous  broken  rocks,  in  a  dr;  climate.  St.  Geronimo  is 
of  moderate  elevation ;  Uke  St.  Martin,  is  long,  and  about  the  same  in  width,  and  extremely 
barren;  the  sea-otter  huntera  called  it  Round  Island;  its  position  is  doubtful,  some  observations 
placing  it  25  mites  farther  to  the  south  than  others  ;  in  fact  the  whole  coaat,  aa  laid  down  on 
the  general  coaat  chart  in  uae  at  the  present  time,  ia  much  in  error,  from  latitude  28°  N,  to 
the  northward  aa  far  as  latitude  32°.  St.  Geronimo  affords  a  good  shelter,  On  its  northeast 
side,  from  northwesterly  winds,  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore.  The  diatance  from  the 
mainland  ia  three  miles.  A  reef  lies  between  the  ialand  and  the  shore,  where  the  sea  breaks 
heavily  in  rough  weather.  There  ia  a  good  passage,  however,  between  the  reef  and  the  ialand, 
and  when  the  sea  ia  smooth  the  thick  Icelp  marka  the  shoaleat  places.  Rocks  awaaii,  or  just 
above  water,  form  a  line  of  breakers  from  the  island  a  mile  or  two  to  the  southward.  Yesaela 
of  ordinary  draught  may  pass  between  it  and  the  main. 

Guadalupe  I^nd  is  a  high  elevation  of  land  lunning  nearly  north  and  south,  in  estent 
ahout  15  milea.  There  ia  no  safe  anchorage  around  it,  the  shores  bemg  bold,  and  ita  banks 
generally  high  and  precipitoua.  The  highest  land,  which  ia  near  the  northern  eitremity,  is  not 
leas  than  3,400  feet  above  the  Sea,  with  a  grotvth  of  pinea  or  cedroa  upon  It  dinilar  to  Cedroa 
Island.  On  landing,  the  island  does  not  present  that  parched  appearance  aa  those  nearer  the 
coast,  still  vegetation  ia  by  no  means  abundant ;  fresh  water  is  found  here,  and  goats  in  lai^e 
numbers  find  sustenance  among  the  ravines.  Fur-seal  and  sea-elephant  once  made  the 
shores  a  favorite  resortii^-place.  Two  small  ialeta  lie  offita  aouth  end  ;  both  are  quite  barren. 
Some  peraona  of  state  are  said  to  have  been  banished  here  from  Mexico.  A  vessel  passed 
near  the  island  several  years  since,  the  crew  of  which  discovered  a  s^nal,  and  the  captain 
landed ;  to  his  surprise,  he  found  sii  or  dght  Meiicans,  men,  women  and  children,  who  im- 

Elored  him  tjD  take  them  on  board,  which  request  he  granted,  and  landed  them  on  the  coaat ; 
>r  this  act  of  kindneas  he  received  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  party,  it  bdng  all  thnt  they 
could  give,  beine;  in  abject  poverty,  thmr  scanty  clothing  having  been  made  from  goat-skins. 
The  personal  ef^cts  of  the  party  consisted  of  the  garments  they  stood  in,  a  few  earthen  diahea, 
two  or  three  Qmt-lock  muaketa,  a  ruaty  cavalry-sword,  and  ahandful  of  cotton  febrica,  much 

Elide  Ialand  is  in  latitude  28°  29'  N.,  longitude  114°  2B'  W.,  a  naked  rock,  one  mile  in 
circumference.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  covered  with  guano.  From  18S7  till  the  supply  was 
eshausted,  about  28,000  tons  were  shipped  from  this  place.  It  ia  close  to  the  coast,  and  the 
natives  come  with  theu^  produce  to  s^l  to  the  partiesworkingon  the  island,  and  to  the  ships  ly- 
ing there.  The  articles  of  trade  were  dried  figs,  oranges,  and  cattle,  which  were  brought  from 
the  miasiona  of  St.  Boija  and  Gertrudes,  distant  36  nulea.  The  nearest  fresh  water  from 
Elide  is  seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  mainland.  Chester's  Island  is  a  mere  islet,  lying 
close  to  the  north  side  of  Point  St.  Engenio,  and  haa  only  been  brought  to  notice  on  account 
of  a  guano  deposit  that  waa  taken  from  it  several  years  ago  by  an  American  Bea-capttdn, 
whose  name  the  island  has  since  borne. 

Cedros  Idand  bounds  the  west  side  of  San  Sebastian  Viacaino  Bay,  its  south  point  ia  in 
latitude  23°  OS' N.,  lon^tnde  116°  28' W.;  it  is  an  ialand  of  mountains,  neariy  its  whole  ex. 
lent  being  amass  of  high  abrupt  peaks,  the  higheat  being  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  60  milea.  On  near  approach  its  sombre 
and  barren  appearance  ia  any  thing  but  inviting.  Many  of  the  aouthem  slopes  present  a  dark- 
red  hue,  interspersed  with  high  variegated  eliSs  that  give  alittle  change  to  the  otherwise  dull 
scene.  On  landing,  one  is  senaible  o!  the  extremely  dry  atmosphere  prevailing ;  there  muat 
be,  however,  ocoaaionally  heavy  raina  producing  mountain  torrents,  which  have  cut  their  way 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  bottoms  that  skirt  the  southern  bases,  but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, thoae  best  acquainted,  who  have  been  living  there  or  along  the  const  for  nearly  the  last 
five  years,  have  never  known  it  to  be  visited  by  any  other  than  light  showers,  and  those  at 
long  intervals  apart.  On  the  northeast  side,  about  three  miles  frgm  the  extreme  north  end,  a 
low,  sandy  point  makes  out;  to  the  south  of  this  there  is  good  anchora;^  during  the  prevailing 
coast-winds.  In  a  gulch  near  by  is  a  small  stream  of  fnm  water,  and  likewise  in  several  of 
the  valleys  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  southward  water  maybe  found  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  beach.    At  one  of  these  places  it  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  only  practical  place, 
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doweyer,  for  a  Teasel  to  obtain  a  supply,  is  on  the  southeast  aide,  where  is  found  a  spring 
running  through  cuahea  at  the  foot  of  a.  high  peak  close  to  the  shore.  The  casts  are  filled 
by  placing  themwitliin  a  few  feet  of  the  stream,  and  ooodueting  the  water  into  them  bjcocauB 
of  a.  wooden  spout,  on  the  side  of  which  were  the  words,  "  Whoever  uacs  thia  will  please  put 
it  in  its  proper  place,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  for  water."  Anchorage  raay  be  had 
off  thia  spring  within  two  cables  of  the  shore  in  20  fathoms  water,  but  a  much  better  place 
for  a  lar"e  vessel  to  lie  is  two  miles  farther  south,  oflf  a  low  shingle  beach,  where  it  is  not  so 
deep,  and  the  gusts  that  come  down  the  mountain  when  the  wind  is  west  are  not  so  heavy  as 
at  the  other  anchorage.  A  Teasel  can  always  find  shelter  from  the  northwest  winds  on  the 
south  ade  of  tJie  island,  the  depth  varying  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  and  these  winds  blow  with 
the  regularity  of  a  "  trade"  from  May  to  October,  and  the  only  precaution  to  he  kept  in  mind 
in  choosing  an  anchorage,  is  to  avoid  fised  kelp.  From  October  to  May,  much  of  the  time 
the  winds  are  light  and  the  weather  delightfuL  Occasionally  a  strong  norther,  or  a  light 
southeaster  or  southwest  gale  blows  the  first  part  of  the  winter,  and  strong  gales  from  the 
northwest  again  set  in  about  the  1st  of  May. 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 
There  are  seTeral  species  of  small  trees  scattered  about  the  lower  portions  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  dusters  of  tall  pines  or  cedros  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  north  end,  which  may  hsTe 
suggested  the  name  cedros.  Among  the  dwarf  species  is  one  called  by  the  whalers  "  tama- 
ariud-tree,"  from  its  bearing  fruit  similar  in  taste  to  the  real  fruit  of  that  name.  An  ever- 
green is  fouod  which  produces  a  nut,  shaped  Unrest  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
about  an  inch  in  length.  If  eaten  to  the  number  of  sii  or  dght,  it  will  produce  headache  and 
vomiting.  The  most  peculiar  tree  found ia  the  "  tay-tay"  so  called;  it  appears  swelled  out  of 
all  natural  proportions,  and  is  of  a  light  spongy  nature.  When  an  incision  is  mode  through 
the  bark,  a  milky  gum  exudes  freely;  uds  gum,  mixed  Kith  the  tallow  of  the  native  goat,  seems 
to  have  been  a  sovere^  remedy  with  the  farmer  frequenters  here,  for  cuts,  bums,  etc.  Goats 
and  deer,  in  small  numbers,  ace  found,  that  feed  chiefly  on  the  tender  twigs  of  the  tay-tay, 
Dnd  the  protruding  roots  of  the  cactas.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  invaiiably  tender  and  fine- 
fiavored,  while  that  of  the  former  is  all  seasons  t«ugh  and  unpalatable.  The  climate,  or  what 
they  feed  on,  perhaps  both,  prevent  them  from  beina  strong  and  active,  as  is  their  real  nature 
to  be.     Sailors  trhca  on  shore  run  them  down,  and  frequently  catch  them  in  that  way. 

SEALS  AND  SEA  ELEPHANTS, 
SeaiS  and  sea-elephants  once  basked  upon  the  shores  of  this  isolated  spot  in  vast  numbers, 
and  in  years  past  its  surrounding  shores  teemed  with  saaleca,  sea-elephant,  and  aea^)tter 
hunters  ;  the  remains  of  their  rude  stone-houses  are  still  to  besten  in  many  convenient  places, 
which  were  once  the  habitations  of  these  hardy  men  ;  one  of  these  houses  found  on  the  west 
side  is  of  large  dimensions,  a  rough  measurement  making  it  40  feet  square.  The  aca-elcphanta, 
amphibious  animals,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  come  on  shore  to  shed  their  coats, 
and  bring  forth  their  young,  and  in  various  nunibers  lie  promiscuously  along  the  beach,  or 
up  the  ravines  nearby;  they  are  gregarious,  and  when  not  disturbed  will  congregate  in  "rook- 
erica"  of  hundreds.  None  but  the  fu!l-aged  males  have  the  proboscis;  some  of  them  are  truly 
enormous  creatures,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  with 
the  common  seal,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  the  same.  The  female  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  male ;  before  shedding  their  coats,  both  the  male  and  female  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  but  after  the  old  coat  falls  off  they  become  the  color  of  the  land-eiephant,  and  con- 
tinue ao  for  four  or  five  months,  then  gradually  change  to  the  former  color  again.  A  singular 
fact  connected  with  these  animals  is,  thst  they  have  never  been  found  north  of  the  equator, 
CEcept  on  the  islands  and  coast  of  California,  their  chief  haunts  being  In  the  high  aouthem 
latitudes.  When  on  land  they  ai»  naturally  clumsy  in  their  movemelits,  but  at  times  in  thdr 
own  defence  eihihit  more  agility  than  one  would  think  them  capable  of.  On  first  coming  to 
their  favorite  landings,  a  gently  rising  sandy  or  pebbly  beach,  they  are  very  fat,  the  lar^t 
making  from  four  to  six  barrels  of  oil,  but  a^r  "shedding"  they  becomes  so  poor  by  the  time 
they  return  to  the  water  agidn  that  they  would  not  yield  more  ttian  half  t^at  quantity.  The 
usual  manner  of  taking  them  ia  for  a  party  of  men,  in  one  or  more  boata,  armed  with  clubs, 
lances,  and  rifies,  to  land  in  front  or  near  the  rookery  while  they  are  asleep.  Then  stationing 
thcmaelves  between  the  animals  and  the  water,  'ivithoue  simultaneous  rush,  with  weapon  in 
hand,  the  work  of  slaughter  commences.  What  seems  strange  to  those  unacquainted,  they 
all  move  in  a  body  up  the  beach  away  from  the  water,  where  rfiey  may  be  captured  at  pleas- 
ure. Now  and  then  some  overgrown  male,  that  may  have  escaped  from  some  former  attack, 
will  stand  his  ground  ;  a  ball  from  a  ride  through  his  brain  dispatches  him  at  once,  and  all 
ruah  on  again  to  share  tho  sport  together.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  elephant  is  surpris- 
ing; it  is  supposed  to  be  fully  double  in  proportion  to  that  of  a  bullock.  They  are  taken 
for  their  oil,  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  neit  to  sperm  for  lubricating  purposes, 

THE    SEA-LION    AND    SEAL. 
The  sea-lion,  also  amphibious,  is  nothing  more  than  the  full-grown  malehair-aeal,  its  length 
being  right  or  nine  feet,  otherwise  of  proportionate  size  compared  with  the  sea-elephant.    The 
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female  is  cidleii  a  "  clap-matoh ;"  the  "flippers"  of  the  lioD,  which  take  the  place  of  legs,  are 
longer,  and  the  animal  on  land  or  in  water  ia  more  active,  than  the  elephant  Those  found  on  the 
coast  of  California  are  of  a  dark-brown  Color,  and  are  desUtute  of  the  mane  which  this 
species  have  that  inhabit  a  high  southern  latitude.  The  food  of  the  seal  is  principallf  fish, 
but  occasionally  birds  ;  this  is  the  case  irith  the  lion  parUcnlarl}-.  The  manner  in  which  they 
deeoj  and  catch  the  white  and  gray  gulls  cihibitB  a  high  order  of  instinct ;  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  birds  the  seal  dives  deep  under  water,  swims  a  short  distance  from  where  it  disappeared, 
then  lises  slowly  again,  just  showing  the  tip  of  its  nose  above  the  surface,  giving  it  a  rotary 
moUon,  as  often  we  see  a  kind  of  water-bug  at  play.  The  unwary  bird  on  tho  wing  seeing 
the  object  alights  near  by  to  catch  it ;  at  that  moment  the  animal  agaiii  settles,  and,  at  one 
bound,  with  citended  jaws,  seizes  its  prey. 

The  fiir-seal  in  form  and  habit  is  much  like  the  hair  species,  except  that  they  delight  in  play- 
ing through  the  heary  surf  on  a  rocky  shore  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  fur,  which  mates 
their  skins  valuable.  The  full-grown  males  are  called  "  wigs,"  the  females  and  pups  have  the 
same  name  as  the  hair-seals ;  all  of  them  are  taken  for  their  skins  and  oil,  and  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sea-elephant,  unless  they  are  found  on  narrow  beaches,  or  detached  rocks ;  in  such  places 
they  are  shot  with  a  riSc.  But  those  innumerable  herds  of  sea-elephants  have  long  since 
been  nearly  extermmated,  and  here  seals  likewise  are  found  only  in  comparatively  small 
numbers. 

ACCOUNT   OF   TWO   MEN  LIVING  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Althoitgh  extremely  harren,  man  may  live  on  the  productions  here  foand,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following:  In  1856  two  men  were  left  on  San.Bonito  Island,  by  the  American 
aloop  Ino,  to  take  seals,  while  the  others  on  hoard  went  to  another  point  on  the  coast  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  in  due  time  to  return,  but  the  Ino  never  came.  As  a  last  resort  the 
two  adventurers  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  to  Cedros;  here  they  passed  three  months,  living 
principally  on  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  which  they  hunted  in  the  mountains ;  their  names  were 
Francis  Miller  and  J.  N.  Whitney.  These  men  were  inured  to  hardship  and  rough  liring, 
but  they  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  fireorf  was  the  staff  of  life,  although  they  consumed 
incredible  quantities  of  deer-meat  and  fish.  Still,  to  use  their  own  expression,  they  "  always 
felt  hungry." 

It  is  said,  by  those  having  had  experience  in  searching  for  minerals,  that  indications  of 
extensive  deposits  are  found  scattered  over  the  island,  gold  and  copper  predominating. 
Whether  any  valuable  mines  do  esist  remans  to  be  proved. 

SAN  BONITO   ISLANDS. 

TnE  San  Boniln  Ishinds  are  three  in  nnmber;  two  of  them  arc  moderately  high,  the  middle 
one  quite  low,  latitude  23°  8',  longitude  llfl°  46'.  They  lie  15  miles  west  from  Cedos ;  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  passages,  where  boats  may  pass  through  in  safety,  but 
not  practicable  for  large  vessels.  The  whole  length  of  the  three  islmids  is  not  over  10  miles. 
The  western  one  is  largest,  b^g about  flve  miles  in  extent;  the  other  two  about  half  the  size. 
All  three  are  very  barren,  aSbrding  neither  wood  nor  water;  seal  and  sea-elephant  are  the  only 
animals  found  on  them,  of  these  there  were  formerly  large  numbers.  In  1853  there  were 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  largest  of  the  group  the  remains  of  a  Japanese  junk  ;  whether 
it  was  some  part  of  one  said  to  have  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  several  years 
ago,  or  the  remains  of  some  other  Asiatic  craft,  ia  a  matter  of  conjecture.  That  it  was  one 
or  the  Other  there  is  but  little  doubt ;  the  planks  were  fastened  together  on  the  edges,  with 
spikes  or  bolts  of  a  flat  shape,  with  the  head  all  on  one  side.  The  seams  were  not  straight, 
although  the  workmanship  otherwise  was  good;  it  appeared  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
and  gave  evidence  of  having  been  a  long  time  on  shore.  Anchorage  may  be  had  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  middle  island  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  but  the  bottom  is  quite  rocky 
and  poor  holding-ground.  > 

NATITIDAD   ISLAND. 

Between  Cedros  Island  and  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Natividad,  which  rises  700  feet 
above  the  lei  el  of  the  sea  ;  its  length  is  five  miles,  and  not  more  than  one  mile  wide,  perfectly 
barren,  the  breeding-place  of  large  numbers  of  aea-fowl  and  seal.  From  an  islet  of  the  west 
end  (Maria  Island)  several  small  cargoes  of  guano  have  been  taken ;  it  was  at  this  place  a 
few  years  ago  that  several  American  ships  left  in  a  great  hurry,  their  roasters  supposing  they 
had  been  warned  off  by  true  Mexican  authority. 

St.  Roque  Island  is  in  latitude  37°  N.,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  is  a  low 
rock,  nearly  covered  with  coarse  gravel  and  light  sand,  intermixed  with  bird-lime.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  island  is  not  over  five  square  miles ;  its  shores  are  the  hcrding-places  of  seals 
and  once  a  ^vorite  resort  of  the  sea-elephant;  large  numbers  of  the  small  sea-fowl  called 
"  mutton-birds  "  burrow  m  the  sandy  covering  of  the  island,  where  they  hatch  their  young. 
Good  shelter  can  be  found  for  a  small  vessel  between  the  island  and  the  main,  which  is  occa- 
sionally made  use  of  by  sealers. 

Asuncion  Island  is  of  the  same  descripdon  as  St.  Roque,  except  being  a  little  higher;  it 
is  hi  latitude  26°  60'  N.,  lon^tude  114°  W.,  and  affords  a  good  anchorage  On  its  soullieastern 
dde  in  13  to  15  fathoms  water,  well  sheltered  from  the  prcvdhng  northwest  winds. 
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SANTA  MAEQARITA  ISLAND, 
As  mentioned  before,  is  high,  broken,  and  extremely  barren.  Vague  reports  have  frequently 
been  circulated  about  veins  of  coal,  copper,  and  gold,  hidden  in  its  mounlidns.  We  have 
never  known  of  any  real  discovery  being  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  deposits  of  coal. 
Two  fihipa'  companies  once  carried  on  gold-mining  (aa  they  supposed)  for  a  few  weeks  pretty 
extensively,  and  large  quantities  of  the  virgin  metal  were  taken  on  board,  but,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  all  concerned,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  but  iron  pyrites. 

GENEKAL    KBMAKK9. 

Tug  whole  extent  of  Iho  west  coast  is  quite  barren,  and  its  approaches  bold,  except  at  such 
points  a8  have  been  before  spoken  of  iu  thia  report  San  Bart«lom6  and  Magdalena  Bay^  are 
both  excelient  harbors,  and  their  entrances  iree  from  all  hidden  dangers ;  the  latter  ha'i  an 
extent  of  navigable  lagoons  connected  with  it  of  over  100  miles.  There  are  many  plites 
where  anchorage  may  be  found,  and  roadsteads  ivhere  a  ship  may  lie  and  End  some  ijicltei' 
from  the  prevailing  coast-winds ;  also,  islets  that  have  not  been  made  mention  of — m  fact 
there  is  but  little  extent  of  coast  where  anchorage  cannot  be  had  in  caae  of  necessity  The 
climate  is  a  pleasant  one ;  the  principal  sonrces  of  wealth  have  been  its  whale  and  seal  fish 
erics,  guano,  and  salt ;  of  tlie  latter  there  is  comparatively  an  nnbonnded  supply.  Of  guano 
thereare  non' nodeposjts  known  wortliy  of  notice.  The  whale  and  seal  fisheries  hare  from 
the  be^nning  been  monopolized  by  American  vessels ;  a  few  Freich,  English,  and  other  lor 
cign  flags  might  be  seen  along  the  coast,  among  the  many  ships  that  wore  the  stars  and 
stripes.  All  combined  have  nearly  exhausted  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  that  where  once 
the  waters  were  alive  with  different  varieties  of  marine  animals  that  gave  adventuious  em 
ploymcnt  to  the  hardy  mariner,  and  wealth  to  the  merchant,  now  only  are  seen  a  few  strag- 
glers making  thac  periodical  m^ations.  The  sea-beaches  of  island  and  coast,  once  the  hcrd- 
ing-places  of  these  amphibious  animals,  whose  peltries  were  highly  prized  among  the  eu- 
iiglitened  classes  of  both  Europe  and  America,  are  now  deserted  ;  except  at  the  most  inac- 
cessible paints,  there  are  but  few  found,  and  tiieir  wild  and  watchful  habits  plainly  tell  that 
the  species  is  nearly  annihilated.  Of  the  four  sources  of  wealth  before  mentioned,  salt  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  (hat  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent  exhausted. 

Themterior  of  the  peninsula  must  be  much  more  productive,  to  sustain  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  and  varied  animal  life,  that  range  through  the  hills  and  valleys,  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  San  Diego. 

C.    M.    SciMMON. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  MR.  J.  D.  HAWKS  AND 
PARTY,  THROUGH  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  PENINSULA  OF 
LOWER   CALIFORNIA,    FROM   SAN    DOMINGO  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

On  the  2Istdfiy  of  April,  1849,  the  New  Grenadian  schooner  San  Juan,  23  tons,  having 
23  persona  on  board,  flailed  from  the  port  of  Fanama,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  In  49  dajs 
slie  made  the  harbor  of  Acapulco,  and  sailed  from  tliere  on  the  21st  of  Jane.  On  the  10th 
da;  of  August  she  came  to  anchor  at  Point  San  Domingo,  Lower  California.  At  this  place  a 
flpring  of  water  was  found  near  tlie  shore,  and  the  schooner  was  supplied  with  about  300  gal- 
lons, which  was  taken  off  in  India-rubber  bags  through  the  surf.  A  partj  of  six  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  made  up,  consisting  of  the  following  persons :  J.  D.  Hawks,  Daniel  T.  Hulett,  George 
H.  Davis,  John  C.  Gilsey,  Henry  M.  Smith,  and  J.  J.  Ellis,  to  proceed  by  land  to  San  Diego. 
Having  purchased  a  horse  of  some  Spaniards  who  were  travelling  south,  we  packed  such  ar- 
ticles as  we  could  conveniently  upon  him,  but  each  of  the  men  was  obliged  to  make  a  pack 
far  himself  to  carry.  Bidding  our  companions  farewell,  we  started  at  about  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  on  the  11th  of  August,  taking  the  road  which  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  some  200  years 
since.  We  travdled  about  nine  miles,  and  encamped  at  dark  near  the  foot  of  a,  mountain, 
very  ranch  £iligued.  Throwing  ourselves  upon  the  ground,  wo  were  soon  asleep.  We  had 
failed  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

Avmitt  12(A.— Started  at  four  o'clock,  by  moonlight.  The  road  was  eo  blind  that  we  were 
obliged  till  daylight  to  feel  our  way  with  our  hands.  We  travelled  about  six  miles,  and  were 
ove^ojed  at  finding  water.  This  was  in  one  of  the  river.heds,  and  in  the  runy  senson  must 
be  qnite  a  considerable  stream,  but  now  it  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  water  was  only  found 
in  pools,  and  very  warm.  We  caught  a  few  fish  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  holes,  and  having 
cooked  and  calen  them,  we  started  at  4  p.  u.  on  our  journey.  We  travelled  about  sii  miles, 
andencanipedfor  tlienight  on  aneslensivcplain.  The  teet  of  some  of  the  men  are  getting 
very  sore.  The  earth  is  parched  up  ;  there  are  no  signs  of  vegetation,  except  the  cactus,  a 
few  shrubs,  and  sage.  Every  plant  and  shrub  is  guurded  with  thorns,  and  as  we  pass  along 
they  will  penetrate  onr  flesh,  and  we  frequently  pull  them  out,  and  find  they  have  been  im- 
bedded for  half  an  inch. 

Avguii  13/S.— Started  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  about  two  miles,  whan  we 
came  to  water,  which  was  in  a  small  valley.  Tbis  water  was  only  in  small  quantities,  bat  we 
found  some  under  the  ^ade  of  a  large  rock,  that  was  quite  cool  and  refreshing.  In  this  val- 
ley we  found  immense  quantities  of  the  cactus — some  of  the  spedes  known  as  Cireua ; 
being  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Herewe  met  a  Spaniard, 
who  gave  us  some  grapes  and  figs,  which  were  very  grateful  We  filled  our  pouches  and  bat- 
tles with  water,  and  aguu  started  for  the  rancho  San  Josf  dc  Grace,  which  the  Spaniard  told 
us  was  three  le^ues  distant.  The  aun  was  mtensely  hot,  and  in  passing  tbrongh  some  of 
the  ravines  among  the  mountains  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  In  about  eight  miles' travel 
we  came  again  to  water,  where  we  halted,  washed,  and  were  greatly  refreshed.  Started  again, 
and  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  rancho,  which  consists  of  some  five  or  aix  houses.  This  vaUej  is 
very  small,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  Cannot  he  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  miles  across  it  in  its  greatest  eitent,  and  not  more  than  a  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  The  soil  is  very  fine,  and  we  found  all  kinds  of  trapical  fruila,  such  as 
figs,  granes,  pomegranates,  peaches,  oranges,  and  lemona ;  likewise  tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  with  melons,  etc.  There  is  a  fine  stream  of  water,  that  is  used  for  irrigation.  The 
people  were  at  first  quite  suspicious  of  us,  not  knowing  whether  ne  were  friends  or  enemies, 
as  they  had  not  heard  of  the  cessation  of  hostiliUes  and  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  We  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  need  be  nnder  no  apprehension 
in  regard  to  us,  and  we  had  their  confidence.  We  learn  that  Don  Jose,  the  owner  of  the 
rancho,  will  be  at  home  to-morrow ;  that  he  has  several  mules  with  him,  and  we  shall  wait, 
and  engage  him  to  take  us  for  a  short  distance  on  our  way.  We  spread  our  blankets  in  n 
small  storehouse,  and  were  aoon  asleep. 

Anpiat  Utk. — While  partakhig  of  a  dish  of  ortola,  with  some  grapes,  for  our  breakfhst, 
we  espied  Don  Josfi  coming  down  the  mountain.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  we  engaged  him  to 
take  us  to  the  ranch  of  Sefior  Kamon  Argular,  some  nine  league.'?  distant.  At  this  place  we 
learned  that  two  Americans  had  but  a  few  days  before  passed  by,  who  had  left  a  vessel  by 
means  of  a  raft  which  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  Eurf,  and  they  were  unable  to  regain  the 
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Bchooncr.  From  the  description  given,  we  are  under  the  impreasion  that  they  are  from  the 
sehoonec  Jos*  Caacaras,  which  was  built  by  some  Americans  at  the  port  of  La  Union.  These 
men  had  been  nrecked  on  the  steamer  Galrcston,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  crossed  iho  country, 
and  at  La  Union  had  built  this  schooner  of  IS  tana,  and  put  to  sea  in  her. 

Aug'tsl  Ihth. — At  three  o'clocli  in  tlie  morning  we  were  ready  for  a  start,  and,  having  talien 
leave  of  our  liind  friends,  with  Jos£  for  our  guide,  ive  commenoed  the  ascent  of  the  mountuia. 
lu  about  one  hour  we  had  reached  the  top.  Here  we  came  upon  an  extensive  pliua  which  ne 
were  to  cross,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  hailed  IB  miles  on  our  way.  We  found  water  in  a  deep 
ravine,  inlo  which  we  descended  by  a  very  rocky  and  precipitous  road ;  in  some  places  it  was 
so  steep  that  it  waa  fearful  to  ride  over.  This  is  one  of  the  wildest  places  imaginable.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  rarine  there  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  from  four  to  six  hundred 
feet  in  h^^ht,  and  the  whole  placets  covered  with  immense  boulders  of  stone. 

We  remained  in  the  ravine  uotil  one  o'clock  p.  x.,  when  we  started,  and,  passing  over  a 
very  dry  and  inhospitable  country,  we  reached  the  rancho  Patroeruna,  where  we  found  Senor 
Ramon  Argular.  An  hour  before  reaoliing  the  ranch  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain. 

At  this  place  our  horse  which  we  purchased  of  the  Spaniard  before  starting  gave  out,  and 
we  sold  him  to  Scfior  Argular  for  $6.  We  expected  to  he  able  to  obtain  at  this  place  a  supply 
of  horses  and  mules,  but  are  disappointed,  and  we  have  made  an  arrangement  with  our  faitli- 
ful  guide,  Don  Jose,  to  go  on  with  us  to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  which  is  two  days'  travel 
from  here.  The  loss  of  our  horae  reduced  us  now  to  the  necessity  of  taking  one  of  the  mules  for 
our  baggage,  and  as  the  feet  of  two  of  the  party  are  too  sore  to  admit  of  their  walking,  the 
balance  of  the  party  are  obliged  to  perform  nearly  the  whole  of  the  distance  on  foot.  After 
a  supper  of  boiled  beans,  we  were  conducted  to  one  of  the  out-houses,  which  we  were  to 
occupy  for  the  night. 

Here  we  aan  Joseph  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  two  Americans  who  had  passed  the 
ranch  of  San  Jos^  de  Grace,  andhegave  us  a  history  of  their  trials.  From  his  account  it  appeara 
that  when  the  schooner  Jose  Caacaras  was  in  about  latitude  26°  SO'  north,  they  were  on  short 
allowance  of  water.  Fonr  of  the  passengers  lefl  the  schooner  in  the  only  boat;  they  had  to  land 
through  the  aurf,  inteuding  to  proceed  by  land ;  they  were  taken  off  by  the  steward  of  the 
schooner,  who  was  lo  have  returned  to  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  schooner  waited  nearly 
a  day  for  his  return,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  they  suppoaed  that  lie  had  gone  on  with  the 
othera,  and  left  them  without  a  boat.  They  then  set  sail  and  went  alKive  latitude  26",  where 
they  made  a  raft  of  some  harrela,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  and  Joseph  Adams,  volun- 
teered  to  land  on  it  Uirough  the  surf  in  search  of  water.  The  raft  went  to  pieces  in  the 
breakcj-s,  and  they  were  not  able  to  regiun  the  schooner,  and  were  left  on  this  desolate  coast 
without  food  or  clothing.  They  were  supplied  for  two  days  by  Captain  Hamiiton  of  the 
scboaner  with  food,  which  was  sent  to  them  in  a  barrel,  which  was  taken  ashore  by  the  tide 
and  secured  by  them.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  captain  sent  them  a  note  stating  that  the 
water  on  the  schooner  was  exhausted,  and  directing  them  to  proceed  to  the  bay  of  San  Bar- 
tolom^,  and  that  he  would  put  in  there  for  them.  They  wandered  on  to  the  northwest,  and 
ju9t  at  night  struck  the  road,  and  in  two  days  they  arrived  at  San  Jos£  de  Grace.  Dr. 
Phillips  has  gone  on,  and  Mr.  Adams  intends  to  go  from  this  to  San  Rosalie  on  tlie  Gulf  of 
California  to  try  and  get  a  passage  to  Mazatlan.  Dr.  Phillips  was  in  the  steamer  Galveston 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  the  bay  of  Hondurus. 

A'lgasl  Wth. — Started  this  morning  at  S  o'clock,  and  went  about  five  leagues,  when  we  came 
to  water,  and  remaned  until  afternoon,  as  the  heat  is  too  oppressive  to  travel  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  At  2  o'clock  we  started  and  passed  over  a  very  rough  country.  There  is  a  suc- 
cession of  plains  and  steep  mounCnina.  The  ground  for  the  entire  distance  is  covered  with 
immense  quantities  of  Stones,  aa  though  theyha!d  been  emptied  from  carts  and  spread  around, 
we  passed  to-day  krge  tracts  that  appeared  to  have  been  grouted  with  lime  and  sand,  and 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  filled  as  though  done  by  masonry.  Passing  over  one  of  the 
mountains,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  suppose  we  are  in  latitude  27°  80.' 
We  encamped  at  5  o'clock  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers ;  there  was  but  little  water, 
and  we  found  it  only  in  holes.  It  was  very  good,  however.  Wo  spread  our  blankets  under 
a  mesquit-tree  for  the  night. 

August  nt/i. — Started  at  3.45  A.  M.  It  was  quite  dark,  and  our  road  very  blind ;  for  an 
hour  or  more  we  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  over  immense  stones,  and  through  brush  and 
cactus ;  this  was  the  most  fatiguing  and  worst  place  we  have  yet  seen.  The  road  in  some 
places  is  well  defined,  and  has  been  made  by  throwing  the  stones  on  each  side,  so  that  for 
miles  dicy  are  piled  up  like  winrows,  and  in  other  places  the  track  is  entirely  obliterated,  the 
road  having  been  washed  out.  We  saw  t«-day  some  cochineal  or  a  bug  similar  to  it.  At  li 
p.  u,  we  arrived  at  the  rancho  of  San  Joachin,  which  is  about  five  leagues  from  where  we 
encamped  last  night.  This  is  one  of  the  old  missions  gone  now  entirely  to  ruin.  It  con^sts 
of  two  stone  buildings,  or  rather  parts  of  the  walls.  There  is  some  fruit  here,  such  as  flgs, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  etc  A  little  jerk-beef  with  some  grapes  was  all  we  could  get  ta  eat. 
'This  place  is  occupied  by  an  aged  American,  named  Noah  Hall,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
some  thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Hall  landed  at  the  bay  of  San  BartolomS  or  Furth  Bay,  from 
a  whale-ship  that  put  in  there.    We  learned  from  Mr.  Hall  that  some  time  since  a  Peruvian 
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brig  was  abandoned  near  this  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  th    pas  d       w   re    up- 

poaed  to  have  perished ;  only  two  are  known  to  havo  eurri    d     nd  w       find 

without  water.     The  mate,  who  was  an  American,  with  one  w  d  ha     g 

been  found  by  a  party  going  from  tiaa  Roaalie  to  some      h      p  u    h    gu        Th 

had  been  wandering  for  62  ikys;  the  vessel  was  at  aucho    wh  ajid  d  p 

posed  to  have  gone  to  pieces.    The  body  of  the  captain,  w  h  h     p  p  rs  und      nj 

time  afterward. 

We  left  San  Joachinat  S.46  p.  u.,  andproceededovcravc  g  d  ro  d  m  hr  agues 
to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,    Here  we  orcrtook  four  ofthp       n  m        ^nJao 

who  had  left  two  days  before  us.    They  had  talceu  up  their  q         rsna      g        mats  hed 
to  the  church,  and  we  joined  them  there. 

A-Uffust  18m. — The  church  buildings  of  San  Ignacio  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  repiur,  and 
we  find  the  padre  who  has  charge  of  the  mission  a  very  excellent  man.  fie  has  been  con- 
stant in  his  attentions  to  us,  and  lias  assisted  us  materially  in  making  our  purchases  of 
animals,  etj;.  He  invited  us  into  his  library,  where  we  found  a  fine  collection  of  books,  maps, 
etc.  We  found  here  a  map  of  Mexico,  including  Lower  California,  from  winch  we  have  made 
notes  for  our  future  guidance.  The  padre  has  Kindly  offered  to  send  letters  -for  us  throogb 
Mexico,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  ofi'er  and  wril«  home.  Ee  has  also  given  me  a  letter 
to  the  padre  of  San  Tomas,  and  I  think  this  may  be  of  service  to  us  as  we  journey  through 
the  country. 

Besides  the  church  huildingEi,  the  town  is  composed  of  a  few  miserable  huts.  The  whole 
country  appears  to  be  under  the  proprietorship  of  a  portly  old  Castilian,  named  Don  Buen- 
tura,  or  Buenaventura.  He  owns  all  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  we  ate  endeavoring  to  make 
some  purchases  from  him.  We  were  obliged  to-day  to  bring  him  to  terms.  One  of  our  party 
had  a  quantity  of  jewelry,  consisting  of  rings,  chains,  etc.,  and  as  we  were  trading,  a  Spaniard 
very  coolly  put  a  nng  on  his  flnger,  and  went  off  with  it  ag^nst  the  remonstrances  of  the  owner. 
He  appealed  to  Buentura  to  have  him  slop  the  man,  but  he  affected  indifference,  and  allowed 
the  fellow  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  off  with  ii  We  at  once  determined  that  it  would  noC 
answer  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  in  this  manner,  and  the  whole  party  of  six,  armed  with  a 
rifle  and  pistols,  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Buenlura.  Ah  he  saw  this  formidable 
armif  approaching,  he  surrendered,  coming  forward  and  asking  the  value  of  the  ring.  I 
answered  $10,  and  he  said  that  he  would  settle  it,  and  we  marched  back  to  our  quarters.  In 
about  half  an  hour  he  came  in  and  handed  us  the  amount,  and  we  had  very  little  trouble  in 
trading  with  him  after  this.     He  sent  out  for  some  horses,  and  Sold  ua  some  saddles,  and 

Simdai/,  Avffwit  19(A. — Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  Sunday  here.  The  ohurcli  was 
open  for  mass  in  the  morning,  with  an  afternoon  service,  with  a  sermon.  We  were  invited 
by  Don  Luis  Argular  to  visit  hia  casa,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  and  at  tlte 
upper  end  of  the  valley.  We  found  his  house  de%htfully  rftuated,  surrounded  by  date  and 
fig  trees,  with  a  fine  vineyard  and  melon-pateh.  The  grapes  were  the  finest  we  have  Been. 
Ailer  spending  a  couple  of  hours  with  Don  Argular  and  his  agieeablo  wife,  we  returned  to 
our  quarters. 

Mtmday,  Augvit  EOiS. — The  day  has  been  spent  in  getting  our  animals  for  the  journey 
before  us.  We  have  four  horses  and  one  mnle.  Wc  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  saddles,  but 
we  have  secured  two  very  good  ones  and  one  pack-saddle,  and  hope  that  we  shall  be  ready 


It  ridns  every  ailernoon  at  tbia  acason,  and  the  rain  is  accompanied  by  high  winds  and 
severe  thunder  and  lightning.  We  fear  that  these  storms  may  annoy  as  on  our  journey,  aa 
the  streams  rise  so  suddenly  in  the  monntains  that  it  will  make  the  travelling  dangerous. 
The  padre  invited  us  to  dine  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  sent  his  own  plaie  for  the  table. 

At  a  little  distancein  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  large  ooti^unal  reservoir  built  of  stone, 
with  a  stream  of  water  running  throagb  it.    The  masonry  is  very  good. 

Tuesday^  August  21«i. — The  entire  day  has  been  spent  hi  completing  our  arrangements. 
The  rain  this  altemoon  was  not  as  severe  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday,  Arigiiiit  22d. — We  started  this  morning,  after  getting  all  the  information  we 
could  in  regard  to  the  country  through  which  wo  were  to  travel.  The  road  for  a  short  dis- 
tance was  very  good,  but  we  soon  came  to  the  monntains.  The  roads  over  these  mountains 
defy  any  description.  The  defiles  and  passes  hi  some  places  are  perfectly  awful ;  we  were 
obliged  to  unpack  our  mule  in  several  places,  and  carry  the  arOcles  up  for  some  distance, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  iJirough  with  hia  pack  on.  We  have  had  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  our  animals  have  had  nothing  to  eat,  as  we  were  told  before  starting  that  we 
should  reach  the  rancho  of  San  Martin  after  about  seven  leagues'  travel.  We  fear  we  have 
missed  our  way;  we  have  passed  over  the  roughest  road  to-day  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
mount^ns  are  piled  up  on  the  top  of  each  other.  They  arc  terrific.  Selecting  a  place  where 
we  would  be  partially  protected  by  an  overhanging  cliff,  we  unpacked  our  animals,  and, 
making  them  fast,  laid  down  for  the  night.  It  was  dark  before  we  were  ready  to  spread 
our  blankets. 

Thtrsdag,  August  23(t — This  morning  we  fed  our  horses  for  a  short  time  on  some  mes- 
quit,  which  we  found  growing  here.    One  of  the  party  went  fornard,  and  soon  returned  with 
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the  intelligenee,  that  the  rnncho  of  San  Martin  was  about  one  mile  farther  on,  and  we  at  once 
Btarttid  for  it.  This  ranch  consists  of  a  miserable  but,  made  by  driBlng  souie  poles  into  the 
ground,  and  oovering  them  nith  boughs.  It  is  qaite  an  extensive  but  unprodaetire  railey,  and 
all  that  could  be  obtiuned  here  was  a  littlo  milk  and  cheese,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  We 
endeavored  to  procure  the  services  of  one  of  the  two  men  we  found  here  as  guide,  but  as  he 
bad  no  horse  he  would  not  go.  We  rested  here  a  short  time,  and  at  11  o'clock  we  Started, 
the  old  man  at  the  ranch  actiiie  as  guide  out  of  the  valley.  We  travelled  for  two  hours  and 
came  to  water,  and  very  good  feed  for  our  horses.  We  let  them  eat  for  an  hour,  and  then 
went  on  till  five  o'clock,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  one  of  our  horses  has  ^ven  out 
Just  before  night  we  met  a  man  and  woman  who  represent  the  next  water  to  be  about  12 
leagues  ahead.  They  were  very  thirsty,  having  no  water  with  them.  Oar  encampment  is  on  the 
Hosaletta;  the  mosquitoes  and  ants  were  very  troublesome  during  the  night.  We  have  seen 
several  hares  and  a  few  rattlesnakes  to-day. 

Fridai/,  Auffus!  2iih. — Arose  at  half-past  three  and  went  back  one  and  half  miles  to  water 
oar  animals  and  let  them  feed.  We  also  washed  our  clothing  and  made  ready  for  the  day  ; 
drove  very  hard.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  we  suffered  much  for  want  of  water,  having  but 
little  with  us,  and  with  the  prospect  of  passing  the-nlght  witbout  any.  '  At  about  10  o'clock 
one  horse  gave  out  ag^n,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  Smith  went  forward  with 
the  mule,  and  found  water  at  about  two  o'clock  in  some  holes ;  be  halted  until  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  up,  and  we  concluded  t«  encamp  for  the  night.  The  road  to-day  has  been  over 
plains  and  along  the  beds  of  the  dry  rivers ;  we  found  the  water  as  we  were  just  entering  the 
mountain-passes.  We  met  three  men  and  two  boys;  they  are  one  month  from  San  Diego. 
We  suppose  that  we  have  travelled  about  sis  leagues  to-dav.  The  country  presents  the  same 
barren,  unfruitful,  and  forbidding  appearance,  as  that  we  have  passed  through.  The  cactus 
and  a  few  thorny  shrubs,  except  on  the  mat^n  of  the  dry  river,  where  the  mesquits  and  a 
8|>ecies  of  willow  are  sometimes  found,  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 

Siiardag.  Avgwit  Wth. — Started  at  about  five  o'clock,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  road ; 
it  ran  along  for  some  distance,  following  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry  rivers,  when  we  again 
struck  the  mount^ns,  and  have  crossed  some  very  high  points.  We  passed  to-day  large 
beds  of  copper-ore  in  the  form  of  an  epidolc;  the  sides  of  the  mountaJDS  are  covered  with  it, 
it  also  shows  defined  veins.  It  can  never  be  of  any  avail,  as  it  is  among  almost  impassable 
mountains,  with  no  fuel  or  water  near.  At  nine  o'clock  we  halted  at  the  San  Juan,  which  is 
merely  an  indentation,  without  much  grass  or  water.  We  met  this  morning  three  men  and  two 
women  goii^  south,  35  days  from  San  Diego ;  from  them  we  learn  that  it  is  about  aii  or  eight 
leagues  to  Santa  Gertrudes. 

After  leaving  the  San  Juan  we  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course,  but  after  making  a 
careful  eiaminalion  of  the  track  wc  decided  winch  path  to  take.  The  road  here  passes  over 
the  steepest  and  highest  mountain  that  we  have  yet  crossed.  Some  of  the  way  up  it  was 
almost  perpendicalar,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  feci  It  was  a  very 
great  tusk  to  get  our  animals  over,  and  could  only  do  it  by  taking  one  at  a  time,  one  to  lead 
and  another  to  drive  them.  We  were  fiiUy  two  hours  in  getting  to  the  top.  From  this 
mountain  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  distinctly  visible,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  our  very  feet,  and  we  could  see  all  the  islandsand  indentations  along  the  coasta.  As  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  summit,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  there, 
we  suffered  very  much  from  cold  during  the  night.  In  looking  about  we  found  a  little 
water  in  some  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  but  for  this  fortunate  drcumstanee  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  go  all  u^t  without  water.  There  is  no  grass  for  our  animals,  and  they 
begin  to  ehow  signs  of  giving  out.  '  We  found  a  few  prickly  pears. 

Saaday,  Auj/uii  26tt. — Left  our  encampment  in  the  mountains,  down  through  ravines  fol- 
lowing the  water-courses,  which  are  now  dry,  crosang  over  some  very  high  places ;  at  times 
the  road  was  almost  obliterated,  anf  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  make  it  out. 
We  are  fearful  that  we  may  not  be  on  the  right  I'oad,  as  it  malces  too  much  to  the  west  to 
suit  us,  but  we  have  learned  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  which  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula  is  little  better  than  a  barren  desert,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  compass,  but 
that  the  road  has  been  made  as  passes  could  be  found  through  the  mountains,  and  also  to 
connect,  ns  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  few  and  small  valleys  that  are  found.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  the  traveller  through  tliis  country  by  iJie  road  we  have  taken  passes  the  best 
portion  ofit;  and  if  we  have  seen  the  best,  what  can  the  balance  beP  At  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  mission  of  Santa  Gertrudes,  the  whole  party,  both  man  and  beast,  in  almost  a 
famished  condition,  as  we  had  been  without  food  for  neariy  two  days.  The  people  at  one  of 
the  houses  had  just  made  an  "ortola,"  a  kind  of  pudding,  for  themselves,  but  seeing  our  con- 
dition they  brought  it  to  us,  and  I  believe  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  the  party  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  dish. 

There  is  an  old  church  building  iu  which  two  or  three  fatnilies  appear  to  live.  A  cross  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza ;  on  one  side  is  a  wall  or  piece  of  crude  masonry,  in  which 
are  hung  three  bells.  The  church  and  two  of  the  houses  are  built  of  adobe.  The  name  of  our 
boit  LI  Jos4  Maria.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  could  procure  any  thing  to 
take  along  on  our  journey,  they  replied  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  could  not  make  us  any 
tortillas.     We  asked  for  meat,  but  they  bad  none.    During  the  day,  having  occasion  to  make 
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use  of  a  sxnaJl  box  of  medicine,  wbicb  I  had  brought  with  me^  it  wos  seen,  and  the  inquizy  at 
once  made  if  I  was  a  doctor.  Jos6  Maria  had  been  troubled  with  a  severe  headache,  and  1 
administered  to  bim,  and  in  a  short  Ume  some  three  or  four  patients  vcre  brought  in,  who 
were  prescribed  for.  Tbey  then  said  that  the^  would  make  some  tortillas,  and  soon  another 
onebrought  usabaalfetof  grapes.  We  procured  afewfigaforfheroad.  We  here  purchased 
a  mule,  which  we  think  will  be  of  great  assiBtance  to  us.  The  valley  in  which  thia  mission  is 
situated  is  very  small. 

Monday,  Aagagt  i'ith. — Left  Santa  Gertrudes  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  travelled  for 
the  whole  day  over  a  very  rough  road ;  at  twelve  o'clock  we  found  a  small  quantity  of  very 
bad  water  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the  rocks.  At  three  o'clock  we  started  again,  and  tbe  road  is 
worse  than  that  in  the  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  the  worst  we  liave  yet  seen  since  wc  started. 
The  mounlains  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other — "  Alps  on  Alps  arise."  The  stdea  of  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  immense  granite  boulders,  and  '\a  some  places  tbey  are 
almost  impassable.  We  could  not  ride  through  some  of  the  places  between  tbe  rocks  with- 
out curling  our  feet  upon  our  horses'  necks.  Passed  to-day  ledges  of  clouded  marble, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  very  line.  Encamped  for  the  night  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river,  and 
found  water  by  a  sign  left  by  Ur.  Cook,  who  is  of  the  party  ahead  of  us,  and  who  has  a  guide. 
We  should  not  have  found  it  without  the  notice,  as  it  was  in  a  hole  in  a  deep  ravine,  and 
from  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  water  in  our  pouches  and  bottles  for  the  animals,  the 
mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome  during  the  whole  nighl.     Made  about  six  leagues  to-day. 

Taadag,  August  2S,  1849. — Started  at  five  o'clock,  being  detained  some  time  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  breaking  loose  of  one  of  our  mules,  and  who  strayed  away  in  search  of  water. 
We  soon  found  bun,  and  were  ready  for  a  forward  movement.  The  road  to-day  haj^  been  for 
most  of  the  time  over  barren  plama,  with  two  high  mountains,  the  crossing  of  one  of  which  was 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  and  composed,  like  those  we  passal  yesterday,  of  immense  boulders 
of  granite  and  other  rocks.    Encamped  on  a  plain,  without  water  or  grass  for  our  animals. 

Wednesday,  Atipat  29(A. — Started  this  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  went  about  two  miles, 
where  we  found  water  at  the  left  of  the  road  in  a  ravine.  We  were  hero  in  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  were  upon  the  road  or  not.  We  eiplorcd,  and  soon  found  on  our  course  a  road 
leading  over  a  high  mountain ;  this  we  took,  crossed  the  mountain,  and  descended  into  a  large 
piMn,  where  the  road  appeared  to  assume  the  fonn  of  a  track  again.  The  rains  had  been  very 
severe,  and  had  covered  the  valley,  but  had  subsided  and  washed  away  the  track  in  many 
places.  We,  however,  kept  on  our  course  as  near  as  we  could,  which  brought  us  to  a  deep 
ravine.  This  we  followed  np,  and  at  some  distance  we  found  the  path  again,  but  it  was  very 
obscure.  About  noon  we  found  a  small  patch  of  dry  grass,  and  we  stopped  to  allow  our  ani- 
mals to  feed,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  While  tbey  were  grazing,  we 
made  explorations,  both  up  and  down  the  ravme,  to  see  if  we  could  find  the  road.  We  tound 
vjheve'fires  had  been  made,  but  little  else,  as  evidence  that  the  coantry  had  ever  been  visited 
by  man.  Started  again,  but,  as  we  were  in  great  doubt  in  regard  to  the  road,  we  came  to  the 
determination  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  valley  and  try  and  find  the  road  again  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  When  we  arrived  in  the  valley  we  unpacked  our  mules  and  horses,  and 
myself  and  Smith  went  north  across  to  see  if  any  road  passed  it.  It  was  very  tiresome,  as  tbe 
waiting  was  ropgh.  No  road  could  be  found,  and  we  relumed.  Hulett  and  Davis  took 
horses  and  went  back  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  road.  It 
was  dark  before  the  party  returned,  and  we  encamped  for  tbe  night. 

Thuridat/,  Augutl  SOUfi. — Startwi  at  five  o'clock,  and  retraced  our  steps  for  the  river-bed 
we  went  up  yesterday.  As  we  could  find  no  other  track,  we  went  on  till  eleven  o'clock,  some 
of  the  party  going  ahead  to  explore  the  country.  We  cab  find  no  signs  of  any  habitations, 
but  we  can  see  occasionally  the  path  making  up  the  valley.  We  halted,  and  some  of  tbe 
pfirty  again  went  off  to  see  if  any  signs  could  be  found.  We  are  now  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
ns  we  are  in  great  doubt  as  to  our  course  ;  in  fact,  we^do  not  know  where  to  go.  We  are 
conddering  the  expediency  of  sending  back  to  Santa  Gertrudes  for  a  guide.  Davis  is  explor- 
ing a  ravine  below  thia,  and  we  are  somewhat  appcehenwve  that  he  has  missed  his  way.  It  is 
the  worst  place  I  ever  was  in  to  find  one's  way.  A  person  could  be  within  20  rods  of  our 
stopping-place  and  search  all  day  for  It  without  finding  it  We  shall  soon  determine  on  what 
course  to  pursue,  as  our  case  requires  prompt  action.  Fojir  o'doek. — We  are  all  in  camp 
and  have  determined  to  remain  here  to-morrow,  and  Smith  and  Davis  are  to  go  ahead  up  the 
valley,  and  explore  the  country  around,  before  we  send  back  for  a  guide,  as  that  would  de- 
tain us  six  days  or  more.  We  have  seen  a  few  quail  to-day,  and  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
get  some  to-morrow. 

Friday,  Augvei  Zlst. — Smith  and  Davis  started  early  this  morning  up  the  valley.  Hulett 
and  myself  go  down  to  see  if  there  is  any  ravine  whore  the  road  might  pass  over  the  moun- 
tun  ;  also  to  kill  some  quail,  if  possible.  Gilsey  and  Ellis  are  in  camp  to  take  care  of  the 
animals,  etc.  4  r.  u. — Smith  and  Davis  have  just  returned,  and  report  a  road  ahead,  bearing 
N.  W.  by  W.,  which  is  our  course.  We  have  resolved  to  push  on  in  the  morning.  They  have 
had  a  hard  walk  and  have  returned  nearly  eihauated,  but  we  all  fed  better  under  the  prospect 
of  getting  ahead  again,  although  we  have  but  little  to  eal^  having  but  one  fig  and  aboutan  ounce 
of  jerked  beef  each  for  our  supper ;  this  morning  we  had  about  the  same  allowance.  Hulett 
and  myself  found  some  green  nuts  looking  like  hazel-nuts.    We  ale  some  of  them,  and  wore 
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Boon  taken  sick.  We  both  Imd  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  We  also  killed  two  joung  par- 
tridges and  two  pigeons.  We  have  been  delayed  two  days  by  not  being  able  lo  find  the  road. 
It  13  a  piece  of  great  presumption  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  travel  through  such  a  sterile,  un- 
productive, and  mountainous  country  as  this,  without  being  well  provided  with  Buch  pro- 
visions as  can  be  carried  along,  and  without  a  guide;  and,  in  case  he  is  able  to  supply  him- 
self irith  provisions  for  the  trip,  he  cannot  take  fodder  for  his  animals,  and  they  are  sure  to 
give  out. 

Saturday,  Seplembsr  lit, — Started  at  five  o'clock,  and  after  alahorious  march,  for  out  ani- 
mals were  uxt  weak  to  ride,  we  reached  the  base  of  the  mountMn,  and  fojnd  the  road  as 
reported  by  Davis  and  Smith.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  old  mission  road.  We  found 
water  in  a  natural  cistern  in  the  rocks.  The  road  is  now  over  difficult  mouiit^s ;  then  a 
dry,  sterile  plain ;  and  again  the  mountains.  We  have  been  almost  entirely  ndthout  fond  for 
three  days,  e!:cepting  the  four  small  birds  which  we  kilted.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  there 
can  be  a  worse  country  tban  this  to  travel  through,  with  nothing  to  subsist  OH  except  the 
fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  a  few  figs  which  we  find  at  the  missions,  witli  little  or  do  grass  for  cat- 
tle. Went  on  until  nearly  dark,  when  we  came  to  a  small  vaJley  in  which  we  found  good 
water,  hut  little  food  for  our  animals.  Eilts  and  Gilsey,  who  had  pushed  on  to  try  and  reach 
the  mission,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  us  relief,  have  not  return^.  We  find  an  old  corral 
here.  Our  party  is  somewhat  separated.  Smith  and  myself  having  travelled  faster  than  the 
others,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  dark;  while  Davis  and  Hulett  were 
Gtill  on  the  way  down  when  night  overtook  them,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  travel 
after  dark  they  were  obliged  to  remun  on  the  mountain.  We  spread  our  bi^iketa  under  a 
mesq  t  tree  and  here  passed  the  night,  which  was  quite  cold.  Just  before  dark,  as  I  was 
nding  along,  a  young  pigeon  settled  down  in  the  road  a  few  feet  ahe&d  of  me ;  I  alighted  and 
th  ew  my  hat  over  and  caught  it.     We  dressed  it  and  made  our  supper  from  it. 

SuBiii(/,  Septemhfr  2d. — As  Davis  and  Hulett  came  down  from  the  mountain,  we  were 
rei  iv  for  a  start,  and  proceeded  down  the  valley.  We  soon  came  into  a  succession  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  through  a  singular  defile,  which  is  very  narrow,  the  rocks  on  each  side  ris- 
mg  nejrij,andin  some  places  quite,  perpendicular  forthree  to  fivehnndi'ed  feet;  and  as  we 
pass  one  point  we  think  we  shall  soon  get  out  into  an  open  plain,  but  we  find  another  and 
still  another  point  to  pass.  We  came  to  an  open  plain  perfectly  sterile,  where  we  rested  for 
two  hours,  without  food  or  water  fur  ourselves  or  animals.  At  two  o'clock  we  started  again, 
and  pursued  our  way  over  plains  and  mountains.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  we  passed  a  few  days  since,  being  composed  of  immense  boulders;  they  are  very 
rough  and  difficult  to  cross.  We  are  encouraged  toJay  by  tlie  appearance  of  fresh  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  party  ahead  of  us. 

Just  before  night  we  I'ere  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  a  stone  cross  which  was  standing  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  in  a  feiv  moments  more  we  were  at  the  church 
of  the  mission  of  San  Boija.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  we  asked 
for  something  to  eat,  and  were  told  that  a  little  green  com,  some  figs,  and  pomegranates,  were  all 
they  had.  Just  at  daik,  however,  we  had  a  smiUl  dish  of  ortola,  which  revived  us  a  little ;  we 
also  went  out  and  picked  some  com  and  boiled  it.  We  were  directed  to  take  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  old  church  buildinir,  which  we  did.  This  mis^On  must  have  been  quite  extensive 
in  Its  day.  The  church  buildings  were  surrounded  with  a  high  adobe  wall,  but  it  is  enOrely 
thrown  down  now. 

There  are  no  grapes  raised  here,  but  there  are  a  few  vines,  and  the  grounds  stiow  that  in 
former  years  they  were  cultivated.  The  figs  are  good.  The  place  is  occupied  by  a  few  indo- 
lent,  miserable  Indians.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  them  to  spare  us 
com  enough  to  sub^t  on  while  there.  We  were  obliged  to  go  and  pick  the  corn,  which  we 
carried  to  thdr  house,  counted  the  ears,  and  piud  them  for  it.  A  striped  shirt,  or  a  bright 
handkerchief,  pleased  them  better  than  money.  This  valley  is  small,  like  all  the  valleys  that 
we  have  passed,  and  never  can  be  made  available,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
making  a  road  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Noroadcan 
(vcr  be  made  that  can  bo  traversed,  except  by  mules,  and  but  few  of  these  get  through  alive, 
as  all  there  is  for  them  to  subsist  on  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  is  a  Uttle  dry  grass — and 
this  not  of(«n  found— the  raesquii,  and  a  few  thorny  shmbs  and  thistles. 

Mondai/,  Sepumher  Sd. — This  d«y  has  been  spent  in  making  preparations  for  our  journey. 
Exchanged  an  old  mule  for  a  horse.  Traded  a  gun  for  a  very  fine  young  mule,  and  purchased 
another  horse.  We  have  now  six  horses  and  two  mules.  The  mule  we  purchased  at  Santa 
Gertrudes  gave  out  entirely.  We  procured  a  few  figs  and  a  little  green  corn,  which  is  all  we 
have  to  take  us  to  El  Rosario,  fourteen  days  distant,  to  which  place  we  have  obtained  a  guide 
to  go  with  us.  From  San  Borja  to  El  Rosario  there  are  two  roads ;  the  one  known  as  the 
mountain-rood,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  we  have  been  travelling  over,  and  the 
coast-road.    We  have  concluded  to  take  the  latter. 

Tuesday,  September  ilh. — Left  San  Borja  at  seven  o'clock  with  our  guide,  and  travelled 
for  three  leagues  over  a  dry,  sandy  plain  to  a  place  where,  by  digging  in  the  sand,  we  pro- 
cured a  little  water.  We  rested  for  two  hours,  and  went  on  agdin  till  six  o'clock,  when  we 
encamped  under  some  mesquit-trees,  but  without  water.  We  cut  some  boughs  from  the 
trees  for  our  animals  to  browse  on  ;  there  was  no  grass  for  them.  Made  about  2S  miles  tO'day. 
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Wednesdan,  Sepletidier  5lh. — Rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  were  under  way  a9  eoon,  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  ace  the  path.  Our  road  to-daj  has  been  teiy  good,  mostly  over  sandj  and 
gravel  plains.  We  halted,  at  U  o'clock,  at  a  email  ealt-marsh,  where  we  could  pick  up 
crystnla  of  beautiful  salt,  and  our  shoes  and  clothing  were  iitcrusted  nith  it.  There  is  afresh- 
water  stream  that  makes  through  or  rises  in  the  valley  or  marsh.  The  water  is  good,  has  a 
slight  smell  of  sulphur,  but  is  cool  aod  clear,  with  but  a  little  brackish  taste.  This  is  called 
Sao  Andres,  and  was  once  occupied  by  an  American  named  Gilbert,  but  who  has  abandoned 
it  We  left  tbe  marsb  at  one  o'clnck,  and  went  on  over  a  sandy  road  without  a  sign  of  vege- 
taHon.  One  horse  gave  out,  and  wc  were  obliged  to  abandon  him.  We  encamped  at  0  J  o'clock, 
near  some  brackish  water  which  we  procured  by  digging.    This  is  called  Santa  Catalina. — 25 

Thursday,  SeplfmhfT  &th. — Left  at  four  o'clock,  and  had  a  good  road.  We  struck  the 
beach  this  forenoon  and  travelled  Ibr  two  miles  along  on  the  sand  \  picked  up  a  few  clams. 
We  dug  for  water  in  a  little  Bwate,  where  we  found  it,  but  it  was  quite  salt.  We  went  out  into 
the  surf  to  some  rooks,  and  procured  a  few  muscles,  which  we  roasted,  and  also  found  soma 
abalones,  which  we  cooked.  Wc  were  obliged  to  abandon  one  of  our  mules.  Wo  travelled 
about  three  hours  and  came  to  some  dty  grass  where  we  rested  for  the  night.  This  place  is 
caDed  San  Nicolas. 

li^idag,  S^ember  'ilk. — Started  at  one  o'clock  this  morning,  travelling  by  moonlight  ovev 
a  very  good  road  for  five  hours.  We  are  obliged  to  move  slow,  as  our  animals  are  greatly  re- 
duced by  want  of  food  and  water.  At  six  o'clock  we  came  to  a  spring  of  fresh  water  called 
Pontia  el  Harcha.  Here  we  remained  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  agam  started.  We  went 
over  a  sandy  road,  with  no  signs  of  vegetation.  We  halted  near  the  beach  to  let  the  animals 
pick  at  the  sea-weeds  and  dry  grass.  The  mule  which  we  procured  at  San  Ignacio  gave  out 
in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  creature  to  his  fete  in  abarren  coun- 
try, with  but  little  food  and  no  water.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  us,  as  he  has  been  a  service- 
able animal.  Davis  and  myself  led  and  drovehim  without  any  pack  for  £ie  hours,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  get  him  to  some  place  where  he  could  find  grass  and  water.  At  night  we 
fonnd  a  little  dry  grass  but  no  water.  The  road  tonlay  has  been  comparatively  level,  over  sandy 
plains,  and  at  times  on  the  beach.  Our  provisionB  are  gelling  low,  taut  we  think  we  shall  get 
through,  as  oar  guide  appears  to  understand  the  country. 

Saturday,  S^ersber  htk. — It  is  six  months  to-day  since  we  left  New  York,  in  the  steamer 
Falcon,  at  which  time  we  expected  to  have  reached  San  Francisco  in  45  days.  We  started 
this  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  travelled  over  an  entirely  barren  but  level  country  till  eisht 
o'clock,  when  we  reached  a  well  of  very  bitter  water.  Our  horses  drank  of  it,  and  we  went 
on.  This  forenoon  my  horsa  gave  out  and  fell  down  a  ravine  some  60  or  70  feci,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  get  him  out  He  was  a  noble  creature,  and  I  had  got  very  much  attached  Whim, 
and  it  was  hard  io  part  nnder  such  circumstances,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Our 
other  horses  are  fuling,  and  we  fear  trouble  in  getdng  along.  I  have  walked  entirely  for  the 
two  days  past,  leadh^  my  horse.  We  have  now  distributed  our  lu^age  among  all  our  horses 
and  the  mule,  and  are  all  on  foot  ourselves ;  and  travelling  over  a  level  but  barren  country, 
we  encamped  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river.  We  have  this  afternoon  struck  off  toward  El  Rosario, 
leaving  San  Fernando  on  our  right.  Our  guide,  Capistan,  says  that  he  taveyi  the  way,  and 
will  save  a  day  by  it.  We  find  we  have  too  much  baggage,  but  we  hope  to  get  it  to  El  Rosario, 
as  we  can  exchange  it  for  horses  and  mules.  No  one  should  ever  travel  through  this  country 
who  does  not  start  well  equipped  with  mules,  and  his  means  should  not  be  in  money,  which  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  natives,  but  should  consist  of  guns,  clothing,  medidne,  trinkets, 
etc    Our  guide  brought  us  a  lot  of  muscles  which  he  had  taken  from  the  lOCks. 

Sunday,  Sept/mher  9lA. — Started  this  morning  early,  and  travelled  over  some  barren  hills 
and  mountains  covered  with  stones,  and  it  was  hard  travelling  for  ourselves  and  hoi'ses.  After 
a  time  we  struck  the  beach,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  halted  and  went  out  into  the  surf,  where 
we  gathered  a  quantity  ofmaseles  from  the  rocks.  This  morning  another  horse  gave  out ;  this 
was  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  climb.  We  sold  the 
saddle  to  our  guide.  We  started  agam  and  passed  on  over  a  rolling  country.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  quite  steep,  but  cannot  be  called  mountains ;  they  are  covered  with  broken  stones. 
We  expected  to  reach  water  at  one  o'clock,  but  were  disappointed,  as  the  place  was  dir.  We 
went  on  for  an  hour,  when  we  came  to  a  low  place,  where  we  dug  for  water  and  found  it,  but 
it  was  very  salt.  We  drank  it,  however.  It  operated  as  a  cathartic.  Here  we  found  good 
grass  for  onr  horses.    We  are  encamped  just  below  Point  San  Frandsco, 

Manual/,  Seplemfier  lOlh. — This  is  a  day  which  we  shall  all  remember.  On  waking  this 
morning  and  g         1  animals,  we  found  that  our  mule  was  missing,  and  looking  for 

our  guid    h   w  1 1    b    found.    The  scoundrel  had  stolen  the  mule,  and  left  ns  in  a 

barren,  h  p  t  bl  mt  y,  where  wc  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  roads.  We 
trust  in  r  d  t  g  t  1  g  but  He  only  knows  whether  we  shall  get  through.  We  are  all 
in  good  h  1th  1  h  gh  m  ch  reduced  in  Sesh,  and  onr  misfortune  does  not  cast  us  down. 
On  asoe  ta    m  I  e  determined  to  retrace  Our  steps   to  where  we   left  the   road 

for  San  i  rn  d  W  p  eked  our  best  horse  and  put  some  on  the  other  two,  but  they  are 
reduced      1       th  t  th  not  able  to  carry  much.    By  seven  o'clock  we  were  ready  for 

ft  start,    deleft  a  saddle  and  some  clothmg;  followed  the  tracks  we  made  yesterday  for 
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most  of  tha  day.  Al  10  o'clock  another  horse  gave  out,  and  we  left  him,  with  a  saddle 
and  mure  bag^ge.  We  struck  the  beach  at  the  place  where  we  gathered  the  muscles; 
gathered  a  qnanUty,  which  we  roasted,  and  went  on.  At  four  o'clock,  G«oi^  Davis's  horsu 
gave  out;  left  him,  with  another  saddle.  This  leaves  us  but  one  horse  and  a  pack-saddle. 
We  soon  after  reached  the  place  where  ise  encamped  on  Saturday  night.  Here  we  again 
dug  for  water,  and  after  several  attemptB  we  strnck,  at  the  foot  of  a  willow,  a  fine  spring 
of  good  fresh  water  without  a  partiole  of  salt  This  is  truly  n  God-send  to  us.  We  en- 
camped here  for  the  night,  Geoi^  Davis  going  Ijaok  to  bring  up  his  horae,  which  we  hud 
abandoned.    Spreading  one  blankets,  we  were  soon  asleep. 

Tattday,  S^ember  llth. — We  did  not  awake  this  morning  till  near  five  o'clock,  but  we  at 
once  prepiired  our  packs  and  were  soon  under  way,  each  one  caring  as  much  as  he  can. 
1  have  a  small  travelling-bag  with  my  clothing.  The  path  is  very  blind,  but  we  knew  the 
general  direction,  and  kept  on.  It  is  imposablo  to  keep  the  truck  long,  but  we  find  our  marks 
m  the  ravines.  The  hills  are  so  much  alike,  and  so  little  1*  distinguish  jne  fi^m  another,  that 
it  would  trouble  one  unacqu^ ted  with  the  country  to  get  along.  About  eight  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  place  where  we  lell  the  road  on  Saturday,  and  took  it  The  road  here  beaiM  north  and 
away  from  the  coast.  Our  horse  appears  to  stand  it,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  getting  him 
through  to  San  Fernandez.  At  nine  o'clock  we  found  good  water;  filling  our  poaches,  we 
started,  and  travelled  very  slow  over  a  heavy,  rolling  country — which  presents  the  same  bar- 
ren, unproductive  appearance  as  that  we  have  been  traveling  through  far  some  time— in 
about  an  hour  we  found  a  small  patch  of  dry  grass,  where  we  fed  our  horse.  Our  own  pro- 
visions are  getting  low.  We  cannot  have  more  than  60  figs  left.  Travelled  for  most  of  the 
afternoon  over  a  very  hilly  country,  crossing  some  mountains  similar  ui  character  to  those  we 
crossed  south  of  San  Borja,  bdng  composed  of  Band  and  sandstone.  At  half-post  four  o'clock 
wo  found  good  water  and  grass,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  have  travelled  slow  alt  day, 
and  have  not  made  more  than  10  miles  on  our  course,  after  striking  the  road.  The  water 
here  is  a  little  bitter,  which  is  the  ease  with  much  that  wc  find.  For  several  nights  past  the 
fogs  liavo  been  very  heavy,  wetting  our  blankets  through. 

Wedneaiag,  Seplember  I2(A. — KlUng  our  tiottles,  we  commeneed  the  day,  and  travelled  for 
about  three  hours  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers.  The  sand  was  deep,  and  it  fatigued  us  and 
our  horse  very  much.  Nine  o'clock,  onr  horse  appears  to  be  giving  out,  having  fallen  twice 
on  a  smooth  road.  Should  he  fail,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  a  considerable  quantity  of 
baggojte.  Our  provisions  are  nearly  gone,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  any  thit^to  subsist 
on.  We  do  not  find  the  fruits  of  the  cactus,  as  we  did  farther  south.  At  two  o'clock  our 
horse  fell  down  and  we  could  not  get  him  any  jarther.  We  killed  him,  and  from  his  hams 
'  18  of  meat,  and  building  a  fire,  cooked  and  ate  of  it.  This  was  a  hard  duty,  but  our 
n  it.  We  made  over  our  packs,  throwing  aside  such  articles  as  we  could 
t  readily,  leaving  a  large  India-rubber  bagful.  Started  at  four  p.  «.,  and 
walked  over  a  very  rough  country,  and  encamped  among  the  mountains. 

Tharsdan,  Sepfeinber  13(A.— Started  at  daylight,  travelling  along  the  bed  of  one  of  the  dry 
rivers  of  which  the  country  is  full,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand,  we  find  very  hard 
walking.  Found  water  this  morning.  This  is  much  belter  than  any  wo  have  found  for 
several  days  past,  as  most  of  it  has  been  very  bad.  We  have  crossed  some  high  hitla  to-day. 
The  weather  is  very  warm,  and  in  passing  through  some  of  the  ravines  it  is  almost  suffocating. 
We  are  not  able  to  carry  much  water,  and  each  man's  allowance  is  poured  out  for  him.  We 
have  sufliered  greatly  for  want  of  water,  and  our  horseflesh  has  nearly  given  oui  Our  packs 
are  heavy,  but  the  behef  that  we  are  near  some  town  induces  us  to  keep  ail  we  started  with. 
We  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  spring  of  water  that  wo  found.     Travelled  about  10  miles 

Fiiday,  September  lith. — Filled  our  bottles,  and  started  soon  after  daylight,  going  over 
hills  and  plains.  The  walking  has  been  better  to-day.  Found  a  littlo  fruit.  Some  varieties 
of  the  cactus  yield  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  before  the 
ants,  we  find  it  refreshing.  This  afternoon  we  passed  a  quantity  of  some  kind  of  ore  which 
was  strewn  over  the  ground  ;  it  was  heavy,  and  had  the  appearance  of  antimony.  I  have 
broken  off  a  small  sample,  and  shall  take  it  with  me.  We  have  walked  very  fast  this  after- 
noon, hoping  to  find  water  to  pass  the  night  by.  Just  at  night  we  found  good  water,  and  on 
the  banks  we  discovered  fresh  tracks ;  and  on  going  forward  a  m'lle,  the  mission  buildings  of 
San  Fernandez  were  insight.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  them,  and  we  commenced  a  search 
for  inhabitants,  going  into  the  ruina  of  the  church,  but  we  could  find  no  one,  and  we  spread 
our  blankets  under  some  pomegranate -trees,  on  which  there  was  no  fruit,  and  so  passed  the 

Saluivlaii,  September  15iA.— Arose  early  this  momingand  commenced  a  roconnoissanee  of  the 
place,  and  in  passing  down  the  valley  we  discovered  two  huts  and  a  field  of  corn  and  melons. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  three  old  Indians.  One  of  the  men  made  us  a  dish  of  "  orlola," 
which  revived  us  very  much.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  water  running  through  the  valley, 
which  is  used  for  irrigadon.  There  are  no  grapes  or  figs  raised  here.  The  old  church  build- 
ings are  entirely  in  ruins,  and  are  not  occupied  for  any  purpose.  We  arc  not  oble  to  procure 
horses  here,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  walk  to  El  Rosario,  and  we  have  concluded  to  go  on  this 
afternoon.    At  three  o'clock  we  started,  one  of  the  old  menaeting  as  guide  out  of  the  valley 
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and  starling  U8  oa  the  right  road  ;  we  walked  about  six  miles,  having  erasBed  two  mouiitainB, 
and  encamped  on  a  plain, 

8u»dag,  September  16lh. — Started  this  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  crossed  aoTerai 
heavy  mount^na.  Tound  water  at  half-past  sevei^  nine,  and  ten  o'clock.  At  the  last  place  we 
rested  fur  at)  hour,  taking  a  bath  and  filling  our  pouches;  travelled  until  six  o'clock;  passed  the 
night  among  the  mouutuns.  It  was  very  cold  and  unpleasant.  Have  walked  a  good  distance 
during  the  Say,  and  are  nearly  worn  out  with  futtgiie  and  hunger.  The  country  Uirough  which 
we  passed  to-day  presents  the  some  barren,  unforbidding  appearance,  without  much  vegeta- 
tion.   A  few  roesquit  and  willows  are  all  that  can  be  seen, 

MonAag,  SeptsrAer  Wh. — As  Soon  as  It  was  light  enough  for  as  to  see,  we  started.  We 
cannot  travel  very  fast,  as  our  feel  are  very  sore,  and  ive  are  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
Davis  and  Smith  ate  quite  ill,  and  cannot  go  much  farther  without  help ;  and  as  we  know  that 
we  are  not  far  from  El  Rosaiio,  a  part  of  the  party  go  on,  and  if  we  find  any  one  will  send  re- 
lief to  them.  At  10  o'clock  we  saw  a  smoke  risingl'rom  behind  some  willows,  and  we  at  once 
went  down  into  the  ravine  and  found  some  ludidn  huts.  The  Indians  were  cooMng  some 
beans  and  we  obtuned  them,  at«  a  few,  and  sent  back  to  our  companions  the  bahince.  As 
soon  as  we  hadfinished  these  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  to  the  casa  of  William  Ennis,  which 
is  situated  near  the  churdi  of  the  mission  of  El  Rosario.  This  is  the  moat  eitensive  valley  we 
have  yet  seen.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  long  it  is,  but  think  about  five  or  six  miles  by  about 
a  mile  in  aver:^  width.  The  soil  is  good,  but  is  ijut  little  cultivated.  There  were  formerly 
two  ohurch  establishments  here,  but  they  are  now  both  in  ruins.    The  one  near  where  we  are 

stopping  is  now  used  aa  a  sheep  and  cattle  pen.      We  find  here  Don  Nicolas ,  who  is  on 

his  way  from  San  Diego  to  some  point  down  the  coast  on  the  culf^  and  we  are  treadng  with 
him  to  take  us  to  San  Diego.  He  has  10  mules.  Wo  learn  that  Cook  and  his  companions, 
who  left  San  Boqa  two  days  before  us  and  took  the  mountain-road,  came  in  here  in  a  very 
destitute  and  miserable  condition,  having  lost  all  their  animals  but  one,  and  that  so  reduced, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him  here.     It  would  be  hard  to  choose  between  the  two  routes. 

Taesday,  Ssplcmber  ISlk. — Davis  and  Smith  are  both  better,  and  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments K-itii  Don  Nicolas Ut  tjke  us  to  San  Diego,  and  are  to  start  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Have  made  a  map  of  our  route  for  the  last  week,  and  a  man  leaves  here  to-morrow  to 
try  and  find  some  of  our  abandoned  horses  and  goods.  They  tell  ns  that  we  were  within  two 
days  of  El  Itosario,  and  one  day  of  San  Fernandez,  when  our  guide  left  us. 

Widnesda;/,  September  I9th. — We  begin  to-day  to  feel  in  earnest  the  effects  of  our  severe 
hardships  and  exposures.  We  are  not  disposed  to  stir  about,  but  wish. to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.  What  we  have  suffered  for  the  past  month  of  more  can  never  be  known  except 
by  ourselves,  aad  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar  situations. 
What  with  the  want  of  food,  and  the  actual  suffering  for  the  want  of  water ;  foot-sore  and 
weary;  with  heavy  burdens  upon  our  hacks  ;  with  the  sun  pourin"  down  upon  the  already 
heated  sand  ;  at  times  UteraUy  drenched  with  perspiration  ;  in  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
were  upon  tbe  road — it  is  a  perfect  marvel  that  we  have  got  through  as  well  as  we  have. 

Thursday,  September  20(4. — I  passed  a  very  sick  night,  which  I  attiibute  to  the  feet  of'eat- 
mg  so  much  green-food,  and  overloading  my  stomach,  as  when  we  arrived  here  we  were  nearly 
in  a  state  of  atarvalaoo,  and  could  not  control  our  appetites  when  food  was  placed  before  us. 
But,  as  we  had  named  this  morning  for  starting,  I  determined  to  go  on.  Left  El  Rosario  at 
nine  o'clock  with  our  contractor  and  his  son,  who  goes  with  us  to  San  Diego.  After  travelling 
a  few  miles,  I  threw  considerable  from  my  stomach,  and  was  much  relieved.  We  rode  10 
leagues,  and  encamped  for  the  night  by  a  creek  of  fresh  water.  The  road  has  been  over  a 
barren  country  for  most  of  the  day. 

Friiay,  September  21sl. — Started  early  this  morning,  and  as  we  proceeded  up  the  road 
we  saw  some  persons,  who,  on  approaching,  we  recognized  as  some  of  our  companions  of  the 
schooner  San  Jnan.  "IVe  learned  that,  after  we  left  heron  the  11th  of  August,  they  put  out 
to  sea,  and  in  a  gale  were  blown  off  the  coast  for  about  BOO  miles,  and  that  they  were  out  of 
provisions,  having  on  board  but  about  a  peck  of  rice  when  they  put  into  the  bay  of  San 
Simon,  and  they  pointed  her  out  to  us  a  short  distance  up  the  coast.  We  had  thus  met  after 
a  separation  of  45  days.  We  boarded  her,  and  procured  some  clothing  and  blankets;  biddmg 
adieu  to  our  companions,  we  travelled  about  16  miles,  and  encamped  on  an  extensive  and  dry 
plain. 

Saturday,  September  22d. — Did  not  get  a  very  early  start,  as  some  of  the  mules  had 
broken  away  and  wandered  off  in  search  of  food  and  water.  After  starting,  some  of  us  went 
ahead,  our  guide  telling  us  to  go  on  till  we  came  to  water  and  remain  till  he  came  up. 
Misunderstanding  him,  we  passed  the  water  some  five  miles,  when,  thinking  that  we  might 
not  be  on  the  c^ht  road,  we  went  back  and  met  him.  He  intended  to  hare  remained  at  the 
creek  for  a  rest,  and  then  move  on  to  a  ranch  to  pass  the  night;  but  we  hod  disarranged  his 
plana,  as  there  was  no  water  for  a  long  distance  from  the  stream  we  had  passed. ,  Night  over- 
took us  two  leagues  short  of  the  ranch,  where  we  encamped.  The  country  through  which  we 
have  passed  to-day  has  been  very  sandy 

Saadag,  Seplenwier  2Sd. — "San  Talmo  Meto."  Our  mules  broke  away  again,  and  it  was 
some  dme  before  we  could  get  them.  One  had  gone  three  miles  in  search  ofwater.  We 
were  not  long  in  reaching  this  ranch  after  we  got  started.      The  proprietor,  Ignacio  Arso,  is 
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a  fine-looking,  portly  old  Spaniard — would  make  a  good  Falstaff.  After  breakfast  wh  left, 
ajid  travelled  OTec  s  mountunous  country  until  seven  o'clock,  when. wo  reaohed  San  Bafael, 
which  is  a  mere  Cdbln.     There  are  a  few  cattle  hece. 

Monday,  September  2ilh. — From  San  Rafael  we  passed  over  an  uneven  but  fair  read  for 
four  and  a  half  lei^es,  when  we  arrived  at  the  ranch  El  Salado,  owned  bj  a  cousin  of  our 
guide,  Don  Nicolas,  and  brotJier  of  our  first  guide  from  Sati  Jos4  de  Grace  to  San  Jgaacio — 
Juan  Joa^ — and  we  received  a  cordial  welcome.  AC  present  the  ranch  Is  only  for  grazmg, 
but  Senor  Marie,  the  proprietor,  ia  now  busj  making  adob^  for  a  new  house,  and  he  intends 
to  bring  in  a  stream  of  water  for  irrigaUon;  this  wUl  enable  bim  to  recall  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  valiej  is  quite  extensive,  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  good.  We  spent 
the  entire  day  at  El  Salado,  and  we  are  to  exchange  two  of  ouc  mules  for  two  horses. 

TiKsdag,  September  25fA. — Did  not  get  an  early  start,  as  our  two  horses  did  not  come  ia 
till  about  12  o'clock.  At  two  we  started  and  tode  to  San  Vicente,  three  and  a  half  leagues, 
an  excellent  ranch.  The  road  and  country  are  uneven  and  rough,  but,  as  we  are  well  mounted 
and  have  no  cares,  we  got  along  finely.  Our  guide  Is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  mile  of 
the  road.  At  this  ranch  they  raise  com  and  melons,  but  we  find  no  fruit.  We  slept  to-night 
under  a  loof,  which  we  found  a  great  pcotectioD,  as  the  heavy  dews  every  night  wet  our  blank- 
ets through. 

Wedaaday,  Seplemher  26(4. — Leaving  San  Vicente,  we  passed  over  a  rolling  country  to 
Ouadalupe,  one  and  a  half  leagues  distant.  The  ranch  ia  beautifully  situated,  with  high  moun- 
t^ns  surrounding  it.  The  amount  Of  arable  land  la  small  but  productive.  The  houses  are  much 
belter  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  They  have  good  beds  and  bedsteads,  which  are  the  first 
;t  with,  as  in  all  other  places  the  natives  sleep  upon  a  dry  bide  on  the  ground  or 
I  a  frame.  They  are  also  supplied  with  tables  and  benches.  At  one  o'clock  we 
were  again  in  our  saddles,  travelling  over  a  very  mountainous  road.  We  encamped  at  six 
o'clock,  when  we  found  grass. 

Thursday,  September  2'IiA. — Started  this  morning  at  sii  o'clock,  and  rode  for  two  hours 
over  a  very  mountainous  country  to  San  Tomas.  The  church  at  this  mission  is  nearly  in 
ruins.  The  padre  was  not  here  when  we  arrived,  so  that  I  could  not  deUver  my  letter  which 
tho  padre  at  San  Ignacio  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  This  letter,  which  vas  open,  was  of  con- 
siderable service  lo  us  on  our  way.  We  made  but  a  short  halt  at  San  Tomas,  and  passed  on 
for  two  leagues  to  La  Greuria,  pasL^lng  one  very  high  mountain  on  the  way.  From  La 
Greuria  we  rode  over  a  very  good  road,  but  through  a  rather  barren  country,  foe  four  hours, 
and  encamped  on  an  extensive  plain  juat  at  dark.     No  water  here. 

Friday,  September  2S/A. — At  an  early  hour  we  were  in  our  saddles  and  rode  to  Ensenado 
or  Todos  Santos,  passing,  for  most  of  the  way,  over  dry  plains  and  sandy  hills.  This  ranch 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  and  is  owned  by  Setter  Francisco  Guetalo,  an  elegant  Span- 
ish gentleman,  who  has  many  of  the  conveniences  ofcivllked  life  about  him.  We  found  here 
clean  tables,  with  table  furniture.  The  first  knives  and  forks  we  have  seen  In  the  country  we 
found  here.  Leaving  Todos  Santos  at  three  o'clock,  we  passed  over  quite  a  level  country, 
encamping  at  dark  under  a  large  oak-tree,  the  branches  of  which  cover  an  immense  space. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  the  Indiana  about  here  are  "  muy  braves,"  and  cauljoned  ua  (o  have 
our  weapons  ready,  which  we  did. 

Saturday,  Sepl^inher  29th. — Started  this  morning  at  half-pa?t  six  o'clock,  and  travelled  over 
a  very  mountainous  road  for  four  Or  five  leagues  to  San  Miguel.  The  mountain  which  we 
descended  on  enteringthe  valley  is  one  of  the  worst  we  have  encountered  in  our  travels.  It 
is  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  descent  was  very  difficult.  This  valley  Is  quite  e>cteiisive,  and 
there  appear  to  be  several  ranches  farther  up,  where  com  and  melons  are  raised.  We  have 
passed  through  Immense  fields  of  wild  oats  and  mustard,  where  large  numbers  of  horaes  and 
cattle  are  grazing.  The  Indians  about  here  are  represented  as  being  very  troublesome.  Saa 
Miguel  is  one  of  the  old  missions,  whose  church  buildings  are  now,  like  the  others,  in  ruins. 
Travelling  over  a  very  good  road,  we  arrived  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  at  the  mlaaion  of  El 


Sunday,  September  30/ft. — Our  mules  are  in  auch  a  condition  that  our  guide  says  he  can 
go  no  farther  to-day,  and  we  Bhall  be  obliged  to  remain  here  until  to-morrow  morning. 
Thia  is  very  annoying,  aa  we  are  now  near  San  Diego,  and  are  anxious  to  get  forward.  The 
old  church  at  this  misalon  is  occupied  as  a  sheep-pen,  and  a  family  live  In  a  part  of  the  eatab- 
liahment  that  has  a  roof  remaining.  The  mountains  about  here  have  a  barien  appearance, 
but  the  valleys  produce  grass  for  the  cattle. 

Monday,  October  Ul. — Leaving  El  Deseanso  In  the  morning,  we  travelled  over  a  very  good 
road,  but  through  a  very  dry  country,  for  four  and  a  half  leaguea,  to  an  Indian  ranch,  situated 
In  a  pretty  little  valley,  where  we  halted  an  hour,  and,  passing  on,  rode  over  a  very  good  road 
to  a  small  valley  which  we  entered  just  at  dark,  and  encamped  without  any  water  for  ouraelvea 
or  animals. 

Tuesday,  October  2d. — Were  in  our  saddles  at  seven  o'clock,  travelling  over  a  fine  road 
until  eleven,  when  we  carae  to  the  camp  of  the  American  and  Mexican  boundary  commiasioncra. 
Here  I  met  A.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  the  American  commission,  whom  I  bad  known  In  New  York, 
and  who  extended  every  kindnesa  to  ua.  We  receive  here  the  first  news  from  the  United 
States  that  we  have  heard  for  six  months,  and  we  literally  devoured  a  copy  of  Uie  Hew  York 
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JWiujM  that  we  found  in  camp.  From  thiaweleaniof  the  deafh  of  President  Polk,  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, Mr.  Ogden,  andolhere;  and  tbat  the  cholera  haa  been  raging  in  the  United  States.  This 
camp  )a  nine  milee  fiom  San  Diego,  Spending  an  hour  at  the  camp,  we  rode  on  and  arrived 
is  the  afternoon  at  Stin  Diego.  The  carpenter  of  the  Burvejing  commisaion,  as  Boon  aa  we 
arrived,  iavitedusto  hia  tent,  giving  fVee  access' to  every  thing  he  had,  and  the  name  of  Hoses 
M.  Conner  will  always  be  remembered  with  peculiar  Batisfaction. 
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EEPORT  OF  DR.  JOHN  A.  VEATOH  ON  CEKROS  OK 
CEDROS  ISLAND. 

CEEROS    OR    CEDROS    ISLAND. 

LooKiKC  at  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  about  midway  betviit  Cape  San  Lucas 
and  Ban  Diego,  fronting  the  great  bay  of  San  Sebastian  Tiscaino,  the  islancl  of  Cerros,  or 
CedpoB,  will  be  observed,  between  the  parallels  of  28°  ajid  2B"  N,  (See  AppeniMK  K.)  In 
Lippincott'a  Gazetteer  its  position  is  given  as  in  laUtude  38°  12'  N.  and  longitude  116°  29'  W. 
The  point  assumed  is  probably  that  of  the  well-knonn  watering-place  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  about  one-third  its  length  fi'om  the  southern  end.  It  is  correctly  laid  down  on  the 
old  Spanish  charts,  and  iras  doubtless  visited  by  the  early  explorers  of  ihe  coast  more  than 
250  years  ago.  The  remains  of  rude  huts  alon"  the  shore,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior, 
probably  mark  some  of  their  temporary  sojoummg-plaoes. 

The  bay  was  named  after  Don  Sebastian  Visewno,  who  vaa  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
Don  Gaspar  Zuniga,  in  the  year  1602,  to  survey  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  Cedros  lies 
iininediately  west  of  the  bay,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of  NaUvidad,  a  kind  of  enclosure  for 
the  southern  portion  of  it.  It  is  about  thirty  nuies  in  length,  due  north  and  south,  com- 
mencing in  a  narrow  but  lofty  and  precipitous  headland  at  th«  north,  and  gradually  expand- 
ing to  a  bi'eadth  of  about  eighteen  miles  at  the  southern  extremity,  with  an  average  width  of 
ten  miles 

From  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  island,  to  Point  San  Fugeino  en  the 
mainland  is  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  About  midway  lies  the  barren  sandstone  island  of 
^aCiiidad,  above  named,  five  miles  in  length,  pointing  east  and  west,  and  some  half  mile  m 
width.  It  is  about  siE  hundred  feet  hi  height.  Its  poaiUon  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the  southern 
w  inds  and  waves,  thus  luding  Cerros  and  Point  San  Eugenio  to  fence  in,  so  to  speak,  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay.  This  sheltered  condition  and  the  fresh  water  on  Cerros  attracting  passing 
vessels  may  account  for  the  early  correct  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  coast ;  while  the 
magnibcent  bay  of  Ifagdatena,  much  farther  south,  remained  almost  unknown,  until  Sir 
Edward  Beicher,  in  1839,  and  Du  Petit  Thouars,  about  the  same  time,  surveyed  and  published 
diarls  of  it.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  has  long  been  a  place  of  resort  for  whalers  and 
coasting-vessels  as  a  watenne-place.  A  more  comfortable  and  convenient  point  for  the 
purpose  could  hardly  be  found.  A  spring  of  water,  not  exceeding  thirtyfeet  from  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  with  an  anchorage  scarcely  a  cable's  length  away,  protected  from  the  prevailmg 
winds,  with  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  sur&ce,  renders  the  filling  and  taking  on  board  of  casks  an 

I  spent  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in  the  year  1869,  on  this  island.  The 
object  was  to  search  for  minerals,  espedally  copper  ores.  It  was  believed,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  that  a  very  large  vein  of  the  latter  ore,  of  great  richness,  existed  somewhere  on  the 
island.  No  nearer  designation  of  the  locality  than  "somewhere  on  the  island"  could  be 
obtained.  The  evidences  were,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  a  few  capitalists  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  fit  out  an  eipedition  to  find  the  coveted  treasure.  I  engi^ed  to  conduct  tho 
esjiloration.     The  following  observations  I  gathered  during  my  three  months'  labors ; — 

TOPOGRAPHY  ASD  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  broken  and  rngged  in  the  eitreme.  The  sombre 
and  pensive  grandeur  of  its  barren  peaks  attracts  in  a  forcible  manner  the  attention  of  passing 
voyagers.  Ou  a  near  approach  to  the  eastern  side,  the  naked  granitic  cliQs  of  the  north, 
and  the  broken,  upheaved,  and  contorted  slate  strata  of  the  south,  present  striking  and 
interesting  features.  The  whole  island  at  a  little  distance  presents  the  look  as  if  a  collection: 
of  mountain-peaks  had  been  compressed  together  and  planted  by  the  Titans  amid  the  restiesa 

On  reaching  the  field  of  operations,  I  spent  the  first  few  days  in  examining  the  east  sidfl' 
of  the  island  in  a  whale-boat,  landing  at  practicable  points,  and  clamberii^  into  the  interior.. 
The  topography  was  slowly  developed,  and  a  degree  of  order  found  in  the  seeming  inextricable 
confusion.  Three  parallel  mountain-ranges,  in  close  proximity  with  each  other,  cross  the 
island  diagonally  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast.  Toward  their  centre,  and  thence  to. 
thrar  eastern  terminus,  the  ranges  culminate  in  several  sharp  peaks,  and  finally  terminate  in 
abrupt  precipices,  descending  perpendicularly  mto  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  most  southerljt. 
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of  the  series  Js  the  least  clevntei:].  It  comiuenceB  iit  the  south  end  of  the  islond— about  the 
CJitre — and  forms  the  east  side  of  South  Bay.  Ita  lormation  ia  of  slate,  shale,  and  gBudstone, 
portions  of  which  are  highly  fossilifecous.snd  present  an  attractive  field  to  the  palteontolc^st. 
The  aiia  and  westera  side  of  the  range  ai«  bighlj'  metamorphosed — tbe  fosuls  being  found  only 
on  the  eastern  side.  Masses  of  scrpenl^ne,  associated  with  chromic  iron,  arc  found  at  scTcral 
points  on  this  range. 

Tbe  second  range  commences  at  and  forms  tlie  southwest  extremity  of  the  island  as  ivcll 
as  t]ic  southnest  side  of  South  Bay.  It  is  a  bold  basaltic  headland^ — a  huge  truncated  cone, 
regular  as  an  artificial  structure  when  seen  from  a  distance,  but  rough  and  ra^ed  iu  surface 
on  a  closer  view.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  bigb.  In  a  short  description  of  (he  island, 
publisbed  soon  after  my  return,  I  called  tbis  remarkable  promontory  "Mount  Lent,"  ailer 
William  U.  Lent,  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  Grm  of  Lent,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  under  whose  auspices 
the  eipedition  was  mainly  fitted  out  From  this  origin  the  range  proceeds  northeasterly 
with  considerably  less  elevaUon,  te  a  sharpiy-aerrateil  ri^e,  a  diatance  of  some  sii  miles,  when 
it  ascends  rapidly  in  height  and  forms  the  three  pealiB,  the  most  southerly  of  the  quintuple 
group  seen  by  passing  ships.  Tbe  one  nearest  the  northern  termination  of  the  range,  viz., 
near  tbe  cast  side  of  tbe  island,  was  found  by  barometric  measurement  to  be  about  3,600  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  I  named  it  "  Mount  Aytes,"  after  Dr.  William  0.  Ayrcs,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  It  is  the  highest  peak  on  the 
island,  except  one  in  the  northern  range.  I  give  the  height  as  an  approximatian.  The 
observations  1  directed  to  be  made  with  an  aneroid  at  the  station  camp,  near  tbe  sea-level, 
during  my  examiQaUon  of  the  peaks,  were  so  far  neglected  as  to  give  little  or  no  aid  in  correct- 
ing my  own  observations. 

This  chain  is  mostly  basaltic,  with  metamorphie  slate  and  hornblende  rock.  Serpentine, 
with  heavy  masses  of  chromic  iron,  is  to  be  found  at  intervals  along  the  whole  range.  I  have 
designated  it  as  the  middle  or  Mount  Ayres  Range 

The  third  or  northern  range  rises  on  the  west  ind  r  ns  n  the  same  obliqae  direction  to 
tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Island.  The  axis  of  this  ran^e  gradually  aasumes  a  more  nnrtbem 
direction,  and  finally  terminates  at,  and  forms  the  north  end  ot  the  lolnnd — an  enormous 
precipice  of  probably  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 

There  are  three  peaks  on  this  range,  one  of  Mh  eh  1  est  mat  d  to  be  two  hundred  feet 
higlier  than  Mount  Aytes.  The  formation  is  gran  te  porphyry  and  basalt  Uany  curious 
and  interesting  features  eilat.  In  one  place  a  group  ot  basalt  c  pilars  occurs.  They  are 
mostly  pentagonal,  of  from  foar  to  sii  inches  on  the  side ;  they  dip  about  iB  to  the  south. 
The  trase  of  the  mountain  at  one  point  is  a  dark-colored  porphyry,  much'  diked  by  a  lighter- 
colored  rock  of  the  same  character.  Toward  the  summit  the  latter  overspreads  the  first 
entirely,  and  forms  tbe  crest  of  one  of  the  peaks.  The  island  partakes  of  the  volcanic  and 
igneous  character  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  Mount  Ayres  and  nortti  ranges  are  separated  by  two  ravines  heading  close  together 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  and  running  to  opposite  sides,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to 
the  west  These  ravines  tbrm  an  easy  passway  across  the  island.  That  on  the  east  expands 
into  a  kind  of  valley,  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth.  It  is  designated  as  Dearing's  Gulch  or 
Talley — named  for  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing,  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  whaling  com- 
mander. Up  this  valley  or  ravine  and  down  the  oppodte  gulch  there  is  an  easy  passway  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  island.  The  dividing  ndgeis  about  1,800  feet  high.  A 
good  toad  might  be  made,  with  very  little  expense,  ap  Dearing's  Valley  to  the  summit,  the 
grade  being  very  tegular  and  gradual.  A  grove  of  pines  crowns  tbe  crest  of  tbe  third  range, 
and  almost  overhangs  the  right  side  of  the  volley,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  up  it  On  the 
left  side  opposite  there  are  good  springs  of  water.  There  is  a  fine  landing-place,  and  the 
schooner  Odd  Fellow,  Captain  Howes,  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore  during  part  of  onr  stay. 

There  are  several  other  landing-places  between  this  and  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Wherever  ravines  have  broken  through  thefront  wall,  comfortable  landings  can  be  effected.  A 
large  ravine,  six  miles  north  of  Dearing's  Valley,  affords  good  water,  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Indeed,  springs  occur  in  nearly  every  ravine ;  all  about  on  the  same  level,  say  six 
hundred  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Toward  tbe  north  end  these  springs  become 
brackish,  and  farther  on  intensely  salt.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  at  the  eitremc  north  there 
isprobahly  a  valuable  lode  of  gold,  if  not  several  of  them.  Of  this  I  shal!  have  otta-iou  to 
epeak  further  on. 

GENERAL     SURFACE, 

The  terms  "rough  and  broken"  might  be  applied  to  the  southern  extremity,  and  convev 
^some  idea  of  the  actual  condition  ;  but  the  addi^on  of  "  craggy  and  precipitous"  would  coniey 
but  a  faint  notion  of  the  confused  Jumbling  of  sharp  ridges,  deep  ravines  with  perpendicular 
walls,  high  peaks  and  beetling  cli^,  of  thenorthetnportiim  of  the  island. 

The  southeasterly  portion,  flanking  the  first  range,  is  far  less  rough  and  much  more 
accessible  than  any  other  part.  By  means  of  the  ravines  that  open  into  tbe  sea  the  summit 
of  the  range  can  easily  be  reached.  This  is  important,  as  the  ravines  have  liiid  bare  many 
masses  of  chromic  iron,  which  might  be  transported  along  their  beds  to  tbe  shore.    This 
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condition  of  surface  extends  on  the  east  side  up  (o  the  oliipa  wateni  ^phte.  Beyond 
tliat,  nortli,  especially  above  Dealing's  Valley,  ia  found  thf,  utti,r  oniViiion  above  described. 

The  eiiatence  ofnumernus  deep  r9,vines  escavated  in  ihe  solid  Fi>ck,  and  that  cut  and 
score  the  moaatain-sides  from  near  tbeic  summits  to  the  sea-shore,  deepeiung  and  widening 
as  they  descend,  puzzied  me  greatly  at  first  to  aci.ount  for  their  formitiou  They  were 
evideDtly  wat^r-wom,  and  presented  the  appearance  ol  the  (.hannels  o1  our  California  rivers, 
vhere  they  cut  through  the  solid  rocbs  of  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Such  streams 
certainly  never  esiated  on  the  island ;  how,  then, «  ere  these  ravines  raado  P  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  sea  itself  bad  formed  them  as  the  island  was  gradually  uplifted.  The 
immense  quantities  of  boulders  and  rounded  pebbles  uf  every  size,  hurled  by  each  wave 
against  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  vear  them  irregularly,  as  they  present  a  harder 
or  softer  surface,  A  slight  cavity  once  made  has  it»  floor  covered  with  heavy  pebbles  at  each 
lift  of  the  sea,  which  roll  back  aa  the  wave  retires,  [bus  scoaring  and  vearing  with  never- 
ceasing  action.  As  the  shore  is  gradually  upheaved,  a  ravine  ia  the  result  This  excavating 
process  can  be  seen  actually  at  work  now  in  numerous  spoia  on  the  east  side.  Some  of  the 
ravines  have  just  been  commenced  \  others  are  a  few  yards  in  length,  just  liftmg  their  heads 
above  the  sea ;  while  others  again  stretch  away  to  near  the  summit ;  while  tons  of  stonesi  are 
forever  swept  in  and  out  with  a  growling,  melancholy  sound,  deepening  and  widening  thdr 
months. 

Tiiese  ravines  attest  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  island.  There  are  other  sea-marka  dis- 
connected with  any  ravines,  proving  the  same  fact.  On  the  side  of  Mount  Ayrea,  two  thou- 
eanil  feet  high,  a  horizontal  water-worn  line  is  to  be  traced,  once  marking  the  water  level.  At 
that  period  the  peaks  alone  were  above  the  surface,  presenting  a  clnster  of  rocky  islets. 

There  are  proofs,  too,  of  the  alternations  of  depressions  and  upheavals.  At  one  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  island  the  stratificatloa  of  the  slate  stands  perpendicular,  but  much 
bent  and  contorted,  rising  Out  of  the  sea  some  Qfty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  On  that 
is  l^il  an  immense  mass  of  perfectly  horizontal  slates,  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
same  thing  occurs  ou  the  mainland  at  San  Bartolom^  Bay,  a  little  south  of  Point  Eugenio. 

BAYS    AND    HAKBOBS. 

SoDTU  Bay,  in  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  only  bay  of  importance.  It 
is  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  the  projoction  of  the  first  and  second  ranges  at  their  southern 
extremities  into  the  sea,  holding  the  bay  betwist  them.  It  is  a  snug,  quiet  place,  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  but  open  to  southwest  blows,  which,  however,  I  am  informed  do 
not  often  occur.  There  are  seven  fathoms  of  water  up  close  to  the  shore.  The  anchorage  is 
excellent.  There  are  a  few  rooks  covered  at  high  tide,  tendering  cauHon  necessary  in  enter- 
ing. The  shore  is  a  shelving,  sandy  beach,  and  was,  in  the  palmy  days  of  sea-elephant  hunt- 
ing, a  great  slaughtering-ground.  Many  interesting  shells  are  fonnd  here.  The  Chinesevisit 
the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a&lom  shells  and  preparing  their  flesh.  From  the  num- 
ber of  stone  huts  on  its  mai^n,  having,  many  of  them,  s,  very  antiquated  appearance,  1  judge 
this  bay  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  protracted  visits  for  many  yeara  back. 

I  observed  head-boards  marking  the  graves  of  several  New  Bedford  seamen,  I  suppose  from 
whaling-ships.  There  are  no  bays  or  harbors  of  any  kind  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The 
northwest  winds,  and  the  wives  they  raise,  beat  forever  against  the  rook-bound  shore,  fring- 
ing with  a  Ime  of  surf  the  entire  lei^th  of  the  island. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  one  great  harbor  its  entire  length.  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  Magdalena  Bay  as  a  point  from  which  the  coast  of  Mexico  Mid 
California  could  be  observed  in  case  of  a  war.  Cerros  Island  and  the  bay  of  Viscaino  would, 
doubtless,  be  far  more  eligible  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  harbor  would  admit  of  ingress  or 
egress  with  any  wind. 

The  anchorage  is  excellent  everywhere,  especially  toward  the  south.  The  water  is  gen- 
erally as  smooth  on  the  surface  as  a  small  lake.  There  was  no  day  during  my  stay  that  a 
small  boat  might  not  have  been  sculled  ashore  by  a  single  man  from  a  vessel  lying  in  the  har- 
bor, without  risk  or  danger  from  the  surf. 

On  the  shore  side  of  the  bay  of  Viseaino,  opposite  Oerroa,  ia  the  entrance  to  Scammon's 
Lagoon.  The  whalii^-ground  and  the  salt-fields  to  which  it  leads  have  rendered  it  a  point 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce  Captain  Scammon's 
notes  on  this  as  well  aa  the  Ballenas  Ljgoon,  and  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California  generally. 
These  notes  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  together  with  the  accompanpng  charts  and 
sailing  directions,  not  heretofore  published.  These  notes  and  charts  give  the  only  reliable 
information  in  det^l  of  this  part  of  the  coasi     Captahi  Scammon's  observalJons  are  as  fol- 

"  Scammon's  Lagoon  was  first  commercially  and  geographically  known  in  the  year  1866. 
The  entrance  is  wide  enough  to  afford  a  beating  channel  for  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons, 
that  do  not  draw  more  than  12  feet.  There  are  three  fathoms  at  high  water  in  ordi- 
nary tides  on  the  bar,  and  the  channel  is  so  plainly  marked  by  the  line  of  breakers  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  no  difllcutty  in  sailing  in.    After  once  entering  the  Irue  channel,  vessels  of  400 
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tons,  drawing  16  feet,  hB,ve  puHscd  the  bar  iu  SHiety  going  in,  but  have  bceu  obliged  to  wait  a 
fair  wind  Out  ttgaan. 

"  I  have  beat  out  over  the  bar  twice  in  rough  weather,  wiHiout  difficaltj,  in  a  ship  of  300 
tons,  drawing  12  feet.  Tesscla  now  run  regularly  between  Saa  Frandsco  and  this  lagoon, 
brin^g  roturn-catgoes  of  salt,  nhich  tlicy  procure  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  from  natural 
Balt-poods— an  almost  ineshaustibie  uantity. 

"  Both  ScamiDOn'a  and  Balienaa  Lagoons  are  fronted  b;  low  eand-hilia,  and  shoal  water 
estends  a  long  wayoff  shore.  If  bound  for  Scanuiion's  Lagoon,  the  landshould  be  approached 
within  two  or  three  milea,  in  latitude  about  2S°  41  K.  Keep  the  coast  aboard,  if  clear 
weather,  and  run  along  the  southward,  where  you  will  see  '  Lagoon-head.'  It  makes  like  an 
island ;  steer  a  course  to  pass  a  mile  to  the  westward,  and  if  nesr  night  you  may  anchor  under 
Lagoon-head,  and  await  daylight,  when,  with  the  accompanymg  chart  as  a  guide,  there  is  no 
diMculCy  in  findiuj^  the  entrance  and  pas^g  the  bar  with  a  wmm/mdinff  breeze. 

"  Ballenas  Lagoon  is  eituated  near  the  head  of  the  open  b^y  of  Ballenas,  in  latitude  26°  40' 
N.  and  longitude  113°  15'  W.  This  lagoon  was  first  geographically  known  in  the  year  1S60. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1860,  a  fleet  of  four  whaling-vessels,  under  my  command,  passed 
the  bar  and  entered  the  lagoon  iu  safety.  We  entered  by  the  Jfoiih  Chaimel,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  a  cable's  length  wide  ;  and  12  feet  of  water  is  all  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
crossing  the  bar  at  high  water  with  average  tides;  but  where  tbeehxiUsl  is,  there  is  but  little 
or  no  swelL  In  the  BiM/h  Channel  there  is  15  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  hut  much  more 
swell.  The  oul;  safe  way  we  found  to  pass  the  bar  of  this  lagoon  was,  first  to  sound  out  the 
channel  and  put  buoys  at  convenient  distances  apart  in  mid-channel.  Sonlh  Channel  is  about 
the  same  width  as  the  North,  and  the  distance  across  the  bar  is  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length. 

"Neither  of  these  ebannels  would  be  of  any  practical  use,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certuntyof 
the  strong  land  and  sea  breezes  which  make  a  fair  wmd  to  pass  either  in  or  out  of  the  lagoon. 

"  In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  north  and  northeast 
winds  prevail,  which  destroy  the  heavy  ocean-swell  that  prevails  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Puring  the  smooth  season  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  sounding  the  channel  with  boats,  and 
placing  buoys  as  you  please.  Neither  wood  nor  water  can  be  procured  at  this  place.  A 
■Tanchoro,'  who  lived  eighteen  miles  inland,  fiimisbed  the  vessels  with  plenty  of  cattle  to 
kill  for  beef.  The  price  was  usually  about  sixteen  dollars  for  a  bnlloolt.  From  the  head  of 
this  lagoon  to  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula — to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California — is  only 
about  40  miles ;  and  we  frequently  had  people  from  Lorelo  and  to  visit  the  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  bringing  dried  figs,  dates,  and  the  wild  oranges  of  the  country,  to  exchange 
for  bread,  flour,  and  clothing." 

NOTES    ON    THE    COAST    OP    LOWER    CALIFOBNIA. 

"  In  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  never  run 
a  ship  through  thick  kelp  before  sounding  it.  By  adopting  this  plan  I  avoided  aU  hidden 
dangers,  for  ihe  space  of  eight  years,  which  time  I  was  almost  constantly  cruising  close  along 
the  shores  and  in  the  bays  or  lagoons  adjacent. 

"  Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kelp  along  the  coast,  hut  from  some  cause  in  1861  it 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  up  to  the  spring  of  1863  had  not  grown  again  to  any  extent. 

"  Deeming  the  information  might  possibly  be  worth  the  reading,  the  following  remarks  are 

"From  San  Martin's  Island  to  San  Geronlmo  Island,  which  lie  north  and  south,  and  south 
of  the  port  of  San  Quentin,  there  are  many  shoal  places,  and  rocks,  which  ore  not  laid  down 
on  any  charts  of  the  present  day.  Off  San  Quentin,  bearing  about  south  by  compass,  distance 
Sve  or  sU  miles,  a  rock  or  shoal  exists  that  the  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  in  moderately  rough 
weather.  Much  foul  ground  is  found  between  SanGeronimo  Island  and  the  mainland.  Bocks 
exist  in  the  passage  betwixt  the  islands  of  Cerros  and  Nadvidad,  but  nothing  that  will  bring 
a  ship  op  till  near  the  shore  on  rather  side.  The  passage  between  Natividad  and  the  main 
should  not  be  attempted  by  those  unacquainted,  as  it  is  known  that  one  ship  has  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  striking  a  rock  in  going  through  in  the  night 

"  At  Cerros  Island,  at  the  east  side,  near  the  southeast  end,  there  is  a  small  stream  of 
water  coming  from  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  the  base  and  nitining  close  to  the  beach. 
From  1,200  to  1,600  gallons  of  water  may  be  procured  during  24  hours'  time.  The  casks  are 
filled  by  rolling  them  to  the  upper  side  of  the  beach,  and  layii^  a  spout  from  the  stream  to 
the  bung-hole  of  the  cask.  The  wat^r  is  difficult  t«  find,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  finding  it 
is  to  begin  near  the  southeast  point  of  the  island,  and  search  the  shore  carefully  to  the  north- 
ward tiu  it  is  found.  Directly  abreast  of  the  wal«ruig-plaoe  it  is  deep  water  close  to  the 
shore  ;  SO  to  20  fathoms  would  not  be  more  than  two  cables'  length  from  the  beach. 

"  About  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  the  land  is  quite  low,  close  to  the  shore,  and  low- 
land extends  back  some  distance.  It  is  fronted  by  a  gravel  beach.  Here  good  anchorage 
may  bo  had  in  17  to  20  fathoms.  There  are  no  hidden  danger  on  the  east  side  of  Cerros,  and, 
with  the  usually  westerly  winds,  it  is  generally  calm  and  smooth  at  the  anchorage.  At  times 
when  the  winds  get  to  the  south  of  west,  which  is  not  often,  heavy  nillies  blow  from  themoun- 
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"  Wood  mny  bo  had  at  thia  place  by  following  the  gulch  toward  the  interior.  It  ia  amall, 
and  being  a  mile  or  mora  from  the  shore,  requires  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  aeeure  anj  conaid- 
ciable  supply  for  a  ship.  Although  small,  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  Weobtaioed  four  months' 
supply  for  oooking-purpoaea,  with  a  crew  of  30  men,  in  tbree  days,  not  making  over  eight 
hours  each  day. 

WINDS  AMD   WEATHEE  ON  THE   COAST   OF  LOWER  CALIPORNTA, 

"  From  San  Diego  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  northwest  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year,  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  land  as  you  close  in  with  the  coaat.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  the  regular  coast  winds  (northwest)  are  most  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  heavy  'uoi'th- 
era.'  These  winds  blow  from  Dorth  to  not-tbeast,  and  last  from  one  to  three  days,  Southeast 
galea  of  much  strength  aeldom  occur.  From  Norember  to  April,  about,  the  change  of  the 
moon,  hght  southeast  gates  may  occur,  with  considerable  rain.  About  the  breaking  np  of  the 
bad  weather,  when  the  wind  hauls  about  southwest,  it  sometimes  blows  quite  fresh  for  a  few 
hours  ;  then  the  wind  comes  from  the  northwest,  brining  fine  weather  again.  About  Cape 
San  Lucas  these  remarks  do  not  apply  so  well  in  tbe  Anntcane  season  on  the  coaat  of  Meiico 
— as  gales  oceucring  on  that  coast  sometimes  reach  the  cape  and  extend  as  far  north  as  Mag- 
dalena  Bay — but  one  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  durmg  eight  succes- 

(Signed)  "C.  M.  SCAMMOK, 

"  Lieut,  Commanding  U.  S.  Revenue  Steamer  Shubrick." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  that  evidences  exist  of  alternate  northern  and 
southern  currents.  They  are  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  conchology  of  the  island  presenting  a 
remarkable  blending  of  northern  and  southern  typea — (o  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  aclJon  of  strong  submarine  currents  np  and  down  the  coast 

The  bay  of  t>an  Bartolom^,  just  south  of  Point  Gugenio,  is  another  small,  quiet,  and  per- 
fectly-sheltered harbor.  Fresh  water  has  been  found  by  digging  30  feet,  at  a  point  at  the  foot 
of  a  btuffoDthe  northeast  side  of  the  bay.  There  is  no  wood.  It  ia  perhaps  of  little  Tolue, 
unless  it  be  for  a  point  from  which  to  communicate  with  the  interior.  The  existence  of  fresh 
water  would  ^ve  it  an  advantage  in  this  regard  over  Scammon's  or  Ballenas  Lagoon. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  bay  of  Viseaino,  about  a  mile  from  the  main,  ia  a  barren  rook, 
ahoul  J  of  a  mile  in  length  by  i  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  known  as  "Elide  Island,"  on  which  was 
formerly  a  valuable  deposit  of  guano,  now  wholly  removed.  A  Email  quantity  of  that  valu- 
able article  is  still  to  be  found  on  tlie  rocky  islets  outside  of  Cerros,  and  on  like  spots  along 
the  mainland.  Captain  Howes,  who  is  familiar  with  every  point  along  ibis  portion  of  the 
coast,  thmks  guano  might  be  collected  in  tbe  aforenamed  localities  in  quantities  sufBcient  to 
be  worth  attention. 

I  visited  Elide  Island  and  the  adjacent  mamlnnd  on  my  return  from  Cerros.  There  is  a 
good  landing  for  boat^  on  tbe  mainland,  a  little  northeast  of  the  island,  with  but  little  surf,  on  a 
sandy  beach  ;  I  did  not  go  far  into  the  interior.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that 
of  thirst  and  barrenness,  producing  only  a  few  thorny  shrubs  and  numerous  cactacea.  The 
adjacent  mountains  are,  doubtless,  metaUiferoua.  Captain  R.  N.  Dearing,  who  bod  chaise  of 
Elide,  showed  me  some  good  samples  of  copper  ore  found  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, in  tbe  intenor.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  same  locality.  The  specimens  and  in- 
formation were  obtiuned  from  tbe  natives. 

MINERALS-COPPER, 

A  VKRT  remarkable  feature  in  the  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  the  general  diffusion  of  cop- 
per iu  various  mineral  forms  throughout  every  formation,  whether  slates,  shales,  basalt,  or 
porphyry.  Everywhere  stains  and  spots  of  copper  met  tlie  eye  on  the  weathered  surfaces  of 
tbe  rocks.  Among  the  elates,  segregated  masses  of  ore,  of  a  few  pounds  up  to  a  ton  in 
wMght,  were  frequently  observed.  They  seemed  to  have  no  traceable  connection  with  any 
regular  vein.  Had  careful  excavation  been  made  in  and  about  such  localities,  valuable  de- 
velopments would  probably  liave  resulted,  I  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  tbe  means  of 
efficiently  performing  a  work  so  essential,  and  bad  to  be  content  with  a  few  very  superficial 
openings  that  gave  no  available  information.  The  ore  consisted  seemingly  of  an  oxide,  min- 
gled with  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and  earthly  impniiUes.  It  reduced  readily  into  metallic  capper 
in  an  ordinary  portable  forge  we  had  with  us.  Traversing  the  slates  were  observed  occa^on- 
ally  small  seams,  or  very  narrow  veina  of  carbonate  of  lime,  filled  with  metallic  specka  of  cop- 
per in  great  abundance.    These  seams  varied  in  width  from  i  on  inch  to  3  inches. 

It  ia  more  than  probable  the  slates  holding  these  veina  and  segregations  might,  in  some 
localities,  be  found  rich  enough  to  be  morked.  The  whole  formation  is  cupriferous  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  would  be  well  worth  tbe  ejiammalioa  to  test  the  fact.  The  prac^cally  in- 
exhaustible quanUtji  would  admit  of  a  low  quality  being  made  available. 

This  copper-bearing  range  seems  to  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  nearly  (he 
whole  length.  It  first  be^ns  to  show  itself  strongly  near  Mount  Ayres,  and  thence  north  to 
the  end.  The  seatns  of  metallic  copper  were  more  abundant  on  the  northeaslem  spurs  of 
Mount  Ayres   than   elsewhere,      The  elevation  ia   about  1,500  feet  above   the  sea,  and 
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abouttwomiles  from  the  sliore.     The  segregated  mnsacs  have  gpnerallyatioiit the  aame  elevation. 
Toward  the  iiorth,  however,  they  descend,  and  arc  found  within  aa  devntioQ  of  600  feet. 
UAXGAKESE, 

FKiOuENTS  of  this  mineral  were  found  in  several  places  in  ravines.  I  observed  no  reins 
nor  masses,  but  toward  the  north  the  fmgmenta  were  so  frequent,  that  not  much  doubt 
eiists  as  to  the  probable  abundaneo  of  the  ore  at  certain  points. 

CHROMIC  lEOX. 
Masses  of  chromic  iron  ore,  associated  with  serpentine  rocic,  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  island,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  ranges.  In  tno  places,  one  on  the  east  of  Uount 
Ayres,  and  the  other  a  short  distance  south  of  Dearing's  Valley,  there  are  seemmgly  regular 
veins.  The  first-named  rein  is  about  three  feet  in  width,  the  latter  probably  20  feet — being 
the  larpestmasgof  that  ore  lererencountered.  A  good  road  can  be  made  to  within  Sofa 
mile  of  the  spot.  Near  it  are  several  of  the  small  seams,  conlaining  metallic  copper,  as  above 
described.  This  would  be  the  moat  convenient  point  to  obtain  the  ore  for  shipment,  should 
it  ever  be  required.  In  the  event  of  vessels  returning  to  Europe  in  ballast,  a  cargo  ofvalue 
might  be  hnd  here  at  little  cost 

TITANIFER01J8    IKON    ORE  — IAppkhdii  J.) 
A  VEIN,  of  about  10  feet  in  width,  of  this  ore,  was  found  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
It  outcropped  boldly,  and  waa  traceable,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  IflO  feet  on  the 
surface.    As  iron  from  this  ore  is  of  great  value,  and  is  coming  into  demand  for  many  impor- 
tant purposes  it  may  ultimately  add  much  to  the  resources  of  the  island     Other  localities 
Im  -p  grea    mass 
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metallic  copper  specks,  as  we  supposed  at  the  time.  On  closer  examination  in  San  Francisco, 
niler  our  ardval,  we  found  these  samples  to  be  gold  instead  of  copper.  The  specimens 
were  broken  without  discHmination  &om  a  large  mass  of  eunilar  cocks.  Should  it  prore 
to  be  aa  eitenave  aa  it  seemed,  wilh  the  richness  possessed  by  the  samples  brought  away, 
it  is  truly  a  valuable  locality. 

But  aa  my  information  is  so  very  slight,  I  simply  give  the  facta  for  ivhat  they  are 
worth — stating,  however,  my  favorable  impreaaon  as  to  the  eiietence  of  a,  valuable  mine. 
The  locality  is  only  about  a  mile  from  shore.  A  road  would  have  to  be  made  over  rather 
dilGcult  ground.  A  smalt,  quiet  bay,  nearly  In  front  of  it,  would  make  a  good  embarcadero 
for  shipping  the  ore.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  fresh  water  on  that  part  of  the  island.  Six 
or  eight  miles  south  <s  the  nearest. 

None  of  the  party  save  myself  and  two  sons  saw,  or  were  near,  the  locality.  From  the 
nature  of  the  broken  and  intricate  surface,  the  mine  is  not  likely  to  be  rediscovered  soon. 

SIIiVBR. 

A  PIECE  of  ore  was  brought  in  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  which  I  detected  silver. 
The  examination  was  not  followed  up,  as  tlie  trace  of  metal  was  very  slight,  1  believe,  now 
that  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  silver-mines  of  Nevada,  that  silver  may  be  found  inpay- 
ii^  quantity  on  Cerros. 

Should  mines  of  any  kind  be  opened  on  the  island,  so  as  to  induce  practical  miners  to  re 
side  there,  I  should  not  doubt  the  ultimate  bringing  to  light  of  valuable  mmeral  resources  in 
no  sUnted  abundance. 

CLIMATE. 

As  fiir  as  temperature  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no  spot  so  favored.  My  esperience  only 
extends,  however,  to  one-fourth  of  ayear.  Daring  my  three  months'  sojourn,  the  thermom- 
eter did  not  vary  over  ten  degrees  between  midnight  and  mid-day,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  tho 
island.  The  average  temperature  was  74°  Fahr.  A  more  delightful  climate  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  for  an  invalid.  To  the  consumptive  and  rheumatic  patient,  no  more  genial  temper- 
ature on  the  earth's  surface  could  be  offered.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  but  not  harsh.  Rain, 
I  ima^e,  seldom  occurs.    Floods,  at  distant  and  iiTcgular  times,  with  intervening  periods  of 
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entire  drought,  as  on  ihe  maiu  shore  in  the  same  latitude,  may,  of  course,  be  expected  here. 
Tlieve  were  two  alight  showers  during  my  stay. 

The  prerailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest.  There  is  a,  fair  and  interesting  meansi  of  ob- 
Bcrviuf;  the  thickoesaor  deptli  of  the  winil-stratuni.  It  is  nearly  eiaolly  1,000  feet  from  the  sur- 
face ot'  the  ocean  to  the  upper  side  of  the  moving  muss  of  wind.  On  this  float  the  sen-mists, 
which  are  hurled,  as  it  were,  against  the  mount.iitis,  and  rcboimd  in  tlie  form  of  slow-moving 
grand,  ^gantic  billows,  which,  viewed  from  the  peaks  &r  above  them,  have  a  most  weird  and 
fearful  appearance. 

Up  to  the  elevation  above  named,  the  wind  strikes  witb  unabated  force  and  persistency, 
as  at  Son  FrancLjco.  Trees  and  shrubs — what  few  there  are  of  them — are  bent  down  and 
pre3!!ed  as  it  were  against  the  mountain-side.  At  and  above  this  luie  commences  a  region  of 
pn-peluiU  calm,  which  ia  about  the  depth  of  tbe  region  nf  psTpetualagitaHon,  below  it,  viz.,  1,000 
fcot  Within  this  zone  of  quiet,  slender  tieea  and  shniba  stand  perfectly  erect,  evidently 
never  disturbed  by  rude  winds.  The  two  groves  of  piues  are  in  this  belt.  The  clouds  rest 
here,  and  bathe  the  trees  with  perpetaal  moisture.  The  leaves  are  forever  stajded  with  drops 
oC  wat«r,  and  the  groves  at  any  and  all  times  si^em  to  have  just  been  subjected  to  a  gentle 
rain-shower.  The  earth  is  sloppy,  and  a  hole  scooped  out  anywhere  under  the  trees  ia 
quickly  filled  with  fresh  water. 

At  a  greater  elevation,  the  wind  again  revels  round  the  mountain-peaks,  in  irr^ular  direc- 
tions and  with  uncertain  force.  Vegetation  becomes  again  seanty,  as  the  air  becomes  dry 
and  untranquil.    A  few  cedars  (Janiperaa  cerroatana,  Eelli^)  and  manzanito-trecs  {Arctosla- 

p/iy/oi )  of  a  speraes  I  had  not  seen  before,  were  the  only  arborescent  representatives 

above  the  cloud-ione. 

In  connection  with  the  climate,  I  may  mention  certain  Angular  markings  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  resembling  neatly-swept  garden-walks,  which  must  have  bad  a  meteano  origin. 
One  of  these  walks  was  about  a  mile  inlengtb,  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Commencingat 
the  south,  it  ran  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  continuing  over  hillocks,  rocks,  ravines,  and  ob- 
Eti  uetions  of  every  kind ;  at  the  end  of  a  mile,  it  curved  very  regularly,  with  a  radius  of  about 
200  feet,  and  returned  nearly  exactly  parallel  irith  its  first  course,  at  a  distance  of  about 
150  feet  from  it,  and  terminated  about  opposite  to  where  it  commenced.    The  breadth  of  the 

A  little  north  of  the  above  is  a  still  more  remarkable  road.  It  is  80  feet  in  breadth, 
and  forms  a  complete  circle  of  nearly  160  fest  in  diameter.  It  then  passes  off  in  a  curve 
towards  the  north,  gradually  bending  to  the  east,  with  a,  radius  of  about  B,000  feet.  It  is 
traceiible  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  width  of  the  road,  on  the  long  curve,  is  about  three 
feet.  It  is  swept  out,  ia  some  places,  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  It  is  lost,  Snally,  in  hard, 
rough  ground.  It  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a  jet  of  water — such  as  issues  from  a  huge 
hydraulic  pipe,  used  by  the  California  miners — had  been  impinged  in  a  moving  column 
against  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  may  hsive  been  the  result  of  a  whirlwind  charged 
with  the  contents  of  a  rain-cloud,  the  point  ju.st  touching  the  earth,  and  delivering  the 
water  it  bore  as  if  from  a  funnel    May  not  water-spouts  be  formed  in  this  way  ? 

FAUNA. 

Of  the  animals,  deer  and  rabbits  are  probably  the  only  native  quadrupeds.  The  herds 
of  wild  goats  are,  of  course,  the  descendants  of  those  introduced — how  many  years  ago  is 
unknown.  The  doer  presents  marked  peculiarities,  and,  if  not  a  new  species,  is  at  least  a  well- 
cliaraeterized  variety,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the  black-tailed  Ca-viis  Columbiamis. 
We  found  them  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  islani  They  seemed  less  timid  than 
the  goats,  and  I  have  had  them  approach  within  ten  paces  of  me,  snuffing  and  stamping 
with  an  air  half-threatening,  haif-playful. 

Amoi^st  the  introduced  animals  may  be  named  those  pestiferous  rodents,  rats  and 
mice.  The  Mia  decumanui,  the  brown  or  Norway  rat,  with  his  little  cousin,  the  Sf. 
m^isealiM,  or  house-mouse,  follow  commerce  and  establish  colonies  wherever  ships  tooch  land. 
Thus  the  coast  of  California,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  are  by  no  means  badly  supplied 
with  representatives  of  these  familiar  pests.  To  the  list  of  native  rodents  I  may  add  a 
small  jumping-mouae  {JacaJia ). 

The  vicinity  of  Oerros  Island  is  a  favorite  resort  for  that  interesting  animal,  the  sea-otter 
{EiJtydrn  marina).  Formerly  they  existed  in  great  abundance,  and  the  value  of  their  fur 
cauicd  them  to  be  hunted  with  relentless  enei^y.  A  man,  skilled  in  the  business,  could 
sometimes  realize  a  little  fortune  by  a  sejson's  hunt.  I  was  informed  by  an  old  otter 
hunter  that  nnmbers  of  the  Northwest  Indians  were,  for  a  long  time,  annually  broughtwith 
their  canoes  to  Cerros,  by  coasting  schooners,  from  whence  they  made  extensive  and  success- 
ful eicursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  animal  is  comparatively  scarce.  It  is  still  hunted,  honever,  but  with  less 
vigor  than  of  yore.  The  skins  are  worth  from  $2B  to  |80  each— one-fourth  of  their  former 
price.  One  of  rare  size  and  beauty  occasionally  brings  875.  The  sea-elephant  {Maerorhiniu 
profiosn.diiui\  one  of  the  most  giganlio  of  the  seal  family,  resorted  formerly  in  great  numbers 
to  Cerros  and  the  adjacent  islets.    They  were  much  sought  after  for  their  oiL    The  species, 
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ns  Captain  Seammon  informs  me,  is  row  nearly  extinct  on  this  coast.  Not  bo,  liowever,  witli 
the  aea-lion  (Olaria  ju&ata).  He  is  more  prolific,  and  there  are  fewer  inducements  for  his  de- 
struction. He  is,  however,  by  no  moans  beyond  danger  from  tlie  oil-man.  At  certain  seasons, 
vhen  the  lion  chances  to  have  a  little  fat  on  his  bones,  he  is  slaughtered  most  mercilessly. 
Fortnnatelj  for  him,  his  skin  h  nearly  worthless,  or  there  would  be  a  double  inducement  for 
his  desttuelioD.  Toward  the  norUi  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  great  breeding-place  for  these 
animals.  It  is  a  small  bay,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  surrounded  on  the  land  by  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  on  the  ocean-side  by  a  belt 
of  kelp.  It  is  thus  protected  both  from  winds  and  waves.  It  is  bordered  with  a  sandy  beacli, 
some  SOO  paces  in  breadth.  The  access  by  land  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
gained  by  careful  clambering  down  where  breaks  and  fissures  offer  hand  and  foothold.  This 
sequestered  and  quiet  place  is  the  comfortable  and  appropriate  resort  of  the  lionesses  to  bring 
forth  and  rear  their  young.  It  is  mdeed  a  great  seai-nursery.  My  first  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing locality  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July.  Seals,  in  countless  numbers,  literally 
covered  the  beach.  They  were  of  every  conceivable  size,  from  the  young  one,  seemingly  a 
few  days  old,  up  to  the  full-grown  animal.  So  anconscious  of  danger  were  the  little  ones,  that 
they  scarce  made  an  efibrt  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  picked  up  many  of  them  in  my  hands  ; 
after  a  brief  struggle,  the  little  captive  would  yield,  and  seemed  to  fear  no  further  harm. 
Hundreds  slept  so  soundly,  (hat  I  rolled  them  over  before  they  could  be  induced  to  open  their 
great  baby-eyes.  While  Uiousands  slept  and  bashed  on  the  shore,  on  equal  number  floated 
Sizily  in  the  water,  or  dipped  and  dived  about  in  sport. 

The  mother-seals  were  more  timid  than  their  young,  bat  seemed  less  alarmed  than  surprised 
at  my  approach.  The  look  of  startled  inquiry  was  so  human  and  feminine— nay,  lady-like, 
that  I  felt  as  an  intruder  on  the  privacy  of  the  nursery. 

I  could  not  discover  any  individual  claim  set  up  by  the  mother  for  any  particular  little 
lion,  but,  like  a  great  socialisUc  community,  maternal  love  seemed  to  be  joint-stock  property, 
and  each  infimt  communist  had  a  mother  in  every  adult  female. 

The/otfiei-s  of  the  great  family  appeared  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  largely  in  the  minority, 
counting,  as  I  judged,  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  adult  animals.  A  few  bearded,  growling 
old  fellows,  tumbled  airout  in  the  water,  yelling  and  howHng  in  a  most  threatening  manner  at 
me,  and  approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  stood.  A  pebble  tossed  at  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, would  be  answered  by  aplunge  beneath  the  surface  and  reappearance  at  a  safer  distance, 

I  witnessed  on  unexpected  act  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  hugest  and  most 
boisterous  old  threateners  for  alittle  one  that  seemed  to  claim  him  for  papa.  He  was  blowing 
and  screaming  at  me  fearfully,  when  a  young  one  at  my  feet  hustled  into  the  water,  glided  off 
to  the  old  one,  and,  childlike,  placed  its  mouth  up  to  his.  The  old  savage  ceased  his  noise, 
returning  the  caress,  and  seemed,  for  several  seconds,  to  foi^et  his  wratli  at  the  unwelcome 
intruder.  This  show  of  affection  saved  his  life.  I  was  at  the  moment,  rifle  in  hand,  waiting 
a  chance  to  dislocate  his  neck.  I  wanted  the  skull  of  an  otaria  for  my  collection,  and  his  huge 
size  su^ested  him  aa  an  appropriate  victim.  I  at  once  lost  all  murderous  de^re,  and  left  him 
to  the  liirther  enjoyment  of  parental  felicity. 

The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  locality  are  scarcely  to  be  imo^ned.  A  hundred  thousand  seals 
grunting,  coughing,  and  shrieking  at  the  ss.me  instant,  mode  a  pbocine  pandemonium  I  shall 
never  forget.     I  will  observe  here  that  the  male  was  fully  four  times  as  lai^  as  the  female. 

In  giving  tJie  generic  and  specific  names  of  the  the  sea-lion  {Olaria  j-ubala),  I  have  followed 
the  writers  on  the  zoology  of  the  Pacific.  The  skulls  in  (he  collection  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  are  so  labelled.  Newtierry  calls  it  an  Otaria,  with  a  question  as 
to  the  species,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  It.  li.  Reports.  It  seems,  however,  according  to  Gray, 
who  has  investigated  the  subject,  that  our  sea-lion  belongs  to  the  genus  ^maloptas  {£.  Sleltaii, 
Gray).  This  is  the  name  of  the  far-seal  of  the  north,  which  our  lea-lioa  does  not  resemble, 
at  least  in  fur-producing  qualities.  Its  identity  with  the  &  BeSerli  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  evidences  presented  by  two  skulls  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  California.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  hardly  bo  sufficient,  without  further  inves- 
tigation, to  justify  the  placing  of  our  ^'i^  lion  with  the /u)vwa^JEumat«pias. 

There  may  be  a  doubt,  on  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  California  sea-lion,  with  his  manAis  neck, 
can  be  identical  with  the  southern  Otaria  jubala,  whose  designation  of  "lion  "is  obtained  from 
the  male  having  the  leonine  appendix  of  a  mane.  It  is  not  impossible — hardly  improbable — 
that  our  sea-Uon,  like  our  gray  whale,  remains  yet  to  be  christened  with  a  scientifle  name  by 
some  zoolo^cal  high-priest. 

The  sea-elephant;  though  usually  bearing  the  name  before  given  (J/acrot- Ainua  jH-oboicidiwi) 
h  really  M.  An^tirosirus — the  former  belonging  to  high  northern  parallels,  and  perhaps, 
never  reaching  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco ;  while  the  latter  extends  from  Oregon  to  at 
least  as  far  m  Cape  San  Lucas,  where  Captain  Seammon  informs  me  he  has  often  seen  them. 
How  much  farther  south  they  extend  I  am  not  Informed. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  I  only  observed  one  other  seal  at  Cerros.    It  was  a  beauHfully 

spotted  animal — dark  spots  on  a  yellowish  ground — known  as  the  leopard-seal  (Plwca 1). 

There  ore  really  several  phocas  on  the  Cahfomia  coast,  and  the  question  of  identity  remdns 
yet  to  be  settled  as  to  most  of  the  ITnnipedes  of  our  shores. 

From  seals  Che  transition  to  the  subject  of  tchatet  is  easy.    But  if  donbt  Is  applicable  to 
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the  nmnin"  of  our  seals,  it  is  still  increased  when  applied  to  the  whalea.  The  "  CalLforoia 
gray  "  is  the  familiar  name  of  tbe  wbale  that  formerly  I'esorted  to  Scamman'a  Lngoon  in  im- 
mense numbers  to  bring  forth  their  young.  Thty  had  remained,  probably  for  ages,  undig- 
lurbed  by  man  in  this  hidden  inland  sea,  until  Capi^n  Scammon  disclosed  their  secret  hiding- 
place  in  the  year  1865.  The  haroc  made  amongst  them  for  the  next  few  years  was  teriifio, 
and  their  numbers  became  rapidly  reduced.  They  still  frequent  the  lagoon,  but  no  longer  in 
such  astonishing  numbers.  They  are  yet  hunted  by  whalers,  but  with  diminished  enei^y. 
The  destracdon  has  been  greatest  amongst  the  females,  as  their  size  is  at  least  double  that 
of  the  male,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  yielded  is  in  proportion,  viz.,  about  forty  barrels  for  the  fe- 
male and  twenty  for  the  male. 

There  are  several  wbales  besides  the  "gray,"  such  as  the  "humpback,"  and  "sulphur- 
bottom,"  etc.  The  two  latter  are  often  encountered  and  taken  for  their  oil,  but  do  not,  like 
the  flist  named,  seem  to  pertMU  particularly  to  our  coast,  nor,  like  it,  go  and  come  at  certain 
fixed  periods,  nor  seek  the  shelter  of  our  shallow  bays  and  lagoons  to  biing  forth  their  young. 
The  ffrai/  is  doubtless  new  to  science,  and  remains,  with  several  less  important  members  of  its 
family  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  be  yet  siamined  by  competent  scientJGc  authority. 

The  habits  of  the  animal  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Captain  Scammon,  of  the  United 
Slates  Revenue  Service,  whose  eitensive  opportuniliea  for  observation  have  been  improved 
with  untiring  industry,  and  whose  labors  when  given  to  the  public  will  have  conferred  no  small 
benefit  on  science.  He  has  made  numerous  accurate  and  excellent  drawings  of  the  gray  as 
well  aa  of  several  other  species  of  whale  found  on  our  coast,  the  proportions  corrected  from 
actual  measurements." 

HEEPETOLOGY— BIRDS,   INSECTS. 

Is  hcrpetology  there  was  found  a  rattlesnake  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  of  a  dull- 
brown  color,  with  rattles  of  un  almost  pure  white.  Its  habits  varied  from  that  of  its  femily 
in  ita  lack  of  combative  qualities,  being  diffleult  to  provoke  it  to  battle ;  it  but  seldom  used 
its  rattles  and  made  a  hissing  or  blowing  sound,  like  an  adder.  Several  species  of  lizards,  one 
with  very  bright  hues,  occur,  but  not  abundantly.  A  single  species  of  frog  was  abundant  in 
most  of  the  fresh-water  springs. 

Birds  were  not  abundant,  save  those  of  the  ocean.  Doves,  wrens,  crows,  buzzards,  fly- 
catchers, and  probably  two  species  of  hawk,  were  found  in  the  mountains. 

Insect  life  is  not  favored  by  appropriate  natural  conditions,  and  therefore  not  abundant. 
I  obtained  not  more  tlian  ten  species,  amon|  them  a  brilliant  wasp,  and  a  large  night>moth 
that  in  flitting  about  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  bat  I  obtained  but  two  specimens,  and 
they  were  unfortunately  mutilated  in  packing  my  eoUeetJon. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  species  of  marine  shells  were  gathered  in  a  few  days.  They 
were  esamined  by  Dr.  Newcomb,  who  found  amongst  them  a  remarkable  commingling  of 
northern  and  souUiem  types,  evidencing  an  altemaHon  of  northern  and  southern  currents,  as 
is  observed  under  the  head  of  "  currents  "  in  another  place. 

Of  the  terrestrial  air-breathing  mollusks  only  a  single  snail  was  found  {Helix  VealcMana, 
Newcomb).  It  was  rather  abundant.  The  same  spedes  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the 
main  opposite  Elide  Island. 

The  aibeioae  (Halilotit )  is  the  only  moUusk  of  economic  value.     Its  shell  is  valuable 

for  ornamental  purposes  hi  cect^n  manufactures,  and  the  flesh  is  often  dried  and  sent  to  China. 
The  animal  is  abundant  on  the  half-submerged  rocks  of  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

Fishes  are  abundant  along  the  shores  of  Corros  as  well  as  in  the  bay  of  Viscaino  every- 
where. The  lagoons  swarm  with  them.  The  variety  is  very  great.  Of  the  small  collection 
I  was  able  to  secure,  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayrcs  found  nearly  all  to  be  specifically  new.  The  great  Jew- 
fish  (Stereo&pos  Qigas,  Ayres)— which  occasionally  strays  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco — 
abounds  here.  The  great  size  to  which  it  attains  is  remarkable,  weighing  from  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  pounds.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate  as  an  article  of  food.  If  speedy 
conveyance  could  be  had  to  San  Francisco  the  stereolcpas  would  be  a  favorite  of  our  fish- 

The  shark  family  is  well  represented  by  several  small  species  of  that  detestable  group  ;  (hey 
abound  in  the  shoal  water,  very  close  to  the  shore. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS, 
I  WISH  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  soil  as  for  the  chmato.  The  earth  is  an  alkaline  clay, 
harsh  and  barren,  and  1  fear  could  not  be  coased  to  yield  any  of  the  products  desbable  to 
the  horticulturist.  One  of  my  party  planted  beans,  lettuce,  elo,,  where  irr^ation  could  be 
employed;  but  nothing  flourished.  And  yet  the  native  flora  is  sornewhat  extensive.  I  col- 
lected some  fifty  species  of  flowering  plants.  Two  of  them  claimed  the  dignity  of  trees,  viz., 
a  pine  and  a  cedar.      There  are  two  groves  of  pines — of  some   three  hundred  acres  in 

ig  details  in  every  point  of  view.— (^  Captain  Scammon's 
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eitent  each  (Appendix  G).  Thuy  occupy  the  northireetem  slope  of  the  north  mountain- 
range.  They  commence  on  the  crest,  or  backbone,  and  extend  down  the  side  perhups  the 
fourth  of  a  mile.  Thej  are  within  Che  calm  zone,  and  seem  never  to  have  been  shaken  with 
more  than  abreaih  of  uir.  Some  of  the  trees  were  from  60  to  70  feet  in  height.  Exceed- 
ingly UI1  and  slender  saplhiga  stood  aa  erect  as  fl^-polea.  (Thia  pine  is  referred  to  in  die 
Appendix.) 

The  cedar  grew  more  in  the  sheltered  ravines.  It  had  also  braved  the  viads  at  points 
within  the  windy  zone,  but  its  body  lay  almost  flat  against  ihe  side  of  the  mountain. 

A  dwarf-oak,  a  mere  toll  ahnib,  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  Mounl  Ayres.  An  arctos- 
taph^lon  (manzauito)  occurred  near  Ihe  summit.     It  attained  a  height  of  about  10  feet. 

The  botanical  collection  waEi  given  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  the  curator  of  that  department  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Eellog  described  and  figured  many  of  them.  They  proved  to  be 
nearly  ^  speciflcally  and  some  generally  new.  For  a  more  particular  description  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  species,  I  refer  to  tiie  Appendix.  The  two  interesting  species  of  Rhus 
(S.  Zeniiana  and  R.  VeakJiiana)  form  marked  features  in  the  island  flora,  the  former  for  the 
delicious  acid  exudation  of  its  fruit,  and  the  latter  for  its  strangely  grotesque  growth  and  the 
picturesque  effect  of  its  proita^on  of  pink  flowers. 

A  shrub  that  rooted  itself  Id  crevices  of  the  rocks  iu  considerable  abundance  bore  an  ex- 
cellent gland-like  fruit,  having  much  the  appearance  and  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  tasting 
like  a  chestnut.  ThegoaCs  and  deer  fed  both  on  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  genus  is  described 
in  the  "Boundary  Snrvey  lieport"  aa  Simondsia,  and  ihe  present  species  was  named  by  Dr. 
Kellag  aa  the  S.  Pabtdnsa. 

The  grasses  were  few  and  sparse.  I  lost  those  I  collected.  The  goats  and  deer  could 
derive  but  scanty  sustenance  from  the  grasses,  and  therefore  the  fine  condition  they  nere  in 
was,  of  course,  drawn  from  some  other  dxfs  of  food. 

A  beautiful  yellow-floncrcd  agave  or  aloe  plant,  about  13  feet  in  height,  wltJi  a  Bt«m  from 
four  to  ail  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  branching  andaprending  at  the  top  and  terminating 
in  a  profusion  of  golden  blossoms,  was  tolerably  abundant.  The  flower-cups  were  filled  with 
a  fragrant,  sweet  liquid. 

The  cactus  family  wa.i  represented  by  some  four  or  flvo  species ;  among  them  a  giant  ceceus 
and  a  very  minute  species  of  Mamalaria,  with  a  disproportionately  large  flower,  exceedingly 
fragrant. 

Of  the  Cryptogamia,  I  found  one  fern  and  some  half-dozen  lichens  ;  one  of  them  onl^  was 
abundant,  on  the  rocks  in  one  locality,  toward  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  was  two  or 
tliree  inches  in  height,  somewhat  branched,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  resembled  a  slerocaalon. 
The  lichens  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  collection  is  iu  the  herbarium  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  ere  long  will  be  reached  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Bolander  and  Keilag. 

Of  the  marine  A^^  the  giant  kelp-weed  {Macroeyslys  pjirifera)  is  the  most  important  and 
conspicuous.  The  singular  fact  of  its  disappearance  in  a  great  measure  from  certain  pordons 
of  the  ooaat  of  Lower  CaUfornia  is  noticed  in  Captain  Scammon's  notes.  Capt^  S.  informs 
me  that  the  same  thing  occurred  at  Pitcaim's  Island  some  years  ago — the  kelp  disappeared 
and  left  certain  portions  of  the  shore  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of  the  waves,  which,  ere 
tjie  decay  of  the  Uacrocyatua,  had  been  noted  for  culmneas  and  quiet.  In  the  course  of 
flve  or  sis  years,  however,  the  kelp  agiun  sprang  up  and  reoccupied  Its  old  fleld,  and  bade  the 
waves  be  still  once  more. 

This  disappearance  of  the  great  wave^oothing  ocean-plant  is  probably  t«  be  accounted  for 
by  its  buoyancy — lifting  the  stones  on  which  it  is  rooted,  and  floating  off  with  the  anchor  that 
could  hold  the  younger,  but  not  the  mature  plant,  with  its  immense  length,  its  great  cysts  of 
air,  and  its  broad,  cellular  Soatmg  leaves,  impelled  by  storms  and  currents.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  important  sea-weed  may  again  fringe  the  coast  from  which  it  has  partially  departed. 

The  Macrocystus  is  at  present  attracting  attention  aa  a  source  of  iadim.  It  Is  said  to  be, 
aloi^  our  coast,  particularly  rich  iu  that  valuable  substance.  It  may  be  deslJncd  to  add 
another  item  to  the  list  of  Caliibmia  re 


In  illustradon  of  the  volcanic  action  existir^  along  our  coast,  I  append  the  following  article. 
A  chain  of  submarine  volcanoes  lying  parallel  with  our  shore,  and  not  greatly  distant  from 
it,  may  account  for  the  slight  earthquakes  that  rather  too  frequently  disturb  us  ; 

BOEACIC  ACID  IN  THE  SEA-WATER   OF   THE   COAST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Jkwji  t?ie  Proceedhigi  of  the  CaH/omia  Academij  of  Natural  Snences,  January  17,  I8B9. 

a  of  boracio  acid  in  the 


"  The  existence  of  Ijoracie  acid  iu  tl 
July,  185t.  I  had,  in  the  month  of  January  of  the  previous  year,  discovered  borate  of  soda 
and  other  borates  m  soiuOon  in  the  water  of  a  mineral  spring  in  Tehama  County,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.    Prosecuting  the  research,  I  found  traces  of  boracic 
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iicid — in  the  form  of  boratee — in  nearly  all  the  mineral  springs  witli  whith  the  State  of  Cali 
fomia  alwunds. 

"  This  wns  especially  the  case  in  the  coast  mountains.  Borate  of  soda  was  so  Kbundant  in 
one  particnlar  locality  that  enormous  crystals  of  that  salt  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  lake,  or  rather  marsh,  one  or  two  hundred  acres  in  estent. 

"The  crystals  were  hexahedral,  with  bevelled  or  replaced  edges,  and  truncated  angles; 
attaining  the  size,  in  some  cases,  of  four  iachea  iii  length  by  two  in  diameter,  forming  splendid 
and  attractire  spedinens.*  In  the  same  neighborhood  a  cluster  of  small  thermal  springs 
were  observed  holding  free  boracio  acid  in  solution.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  these,  a  great 
number  of  hot-springs,  of  a  temperature  of  212°,  rose  up  through  tlie  fissures  of  a  silicions 
rock.  These  springs  held  a  considerable  quantity  of  borax,  as  well  aa  free  boracio  add. 
Many  other  localities  i^imished  similar  iadications,  but  in  less  extensive  form. 

"  In  pn^ess  of  the  eiaminatiou,  1  found  that  the  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  eT~ 
posed  for  sale  la  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  which,  it  was  understood,  came  from  certain 
deposits  of  that  article  on  the  sea  margin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  also  furnished 
boracic  acid.  I  was  led  io  attrihale  it  to  the  fact  of  mineral  springs  emptying  into  the  la- 
goons furnishing  the  salt 

"  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  localities,  I  found 
no  trace  of  acid  in  any  of  the  springs  in  the  adjacent  district.  This  led  io  an  ejiamina^on  of 
the  sea-water,  and  a  detection  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  boradc  acid  therein. 

"  It  was  at  Santa  Birbara,  where  I  first  detected  il,  and  subsequently  at  various  points, 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  borate  of  soda,  and 
perhaps  of  lime.  The  quantity  diminishes  toward  the  north.  It  is  harely  perceptible  in 
specimens  of  water  brought  from  beyond  Oregon,  and  seems  to  meet  its  maiimum  near  San 

"  This  peculiarity  seems  to  extend  no  great  distance  seaward.  Water  taken  30  or  40  miles 
west  of  San  Francisco  gave  ne  trace  of  acid.  In  12  specimens,  taken  at  various  points  betwixt 
this  port  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  fiiruished  me  by  Mr.  Guliek,  of  Honolulu,  only  that  nearest 
our  coast  gave  boracic  acid.  In  10  specimens,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Ayres,  taken 
up  by  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  SHIIman,  in  a  trip  of  one  of  the  Pacific  mail-steamers  from  Panama  to  this 
place,  no  acid  was  discovered  south  of  the  Cortes  Shoals. 

"  I  hope  in  future  to  be  able  to  make  more  accurate  and  extended  examinations,  unless 
some  one  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  shonid  take  it  in  hand.  With  this 
view,  I  solicited  the  attention  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  to  these  facta  while  he  was  in  this  city, 
on  his  w!^  to  join  Lieutenant  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  hoping  he  might  Ihinh  it 
worthy  of  investigation  during  his  stay  on  this  coast.  With  the  same  view,  I  now  submit  them 
to  the  Academy." 

APl-ENDIS  (J). 
TITANIPEKOUS    IRON    ORE. 

The  above  species  of  ore,  I  btlieve,  Is  not  found  in  many  localities  in  abundance.  The 
superior  value  of  the  iron  produced  from  it  will  doubtless  produce  a  demand  for  the  ore.  The 
following  article,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  clip  from  a  December  number  of  the  ifininy 
and  Sdeniifa  JVetj  of  San  Francisco  ; 


"A  valuable  discovery  is  reported  in  the  Englishpapers,  which  consists  of  a  cheap  process 
for  smelting  titanic  iron  ore,  which  has  hitherto  defied,  or  greatly  perplexed,  all  ironmasters 
and  scientific  men  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  iron  made  from  titaniferous  ore 
is  most  valuable,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  tensile  strength  being  live  times  greater  than 
ordinary  iron;  this  iron  will  be  admirably  adopted  for  plating  on  iron-clads,  and  also  for  rails, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  strei^th,  and  the  discoverer  will  be  prepared  to  test  this  iron 
against  any  other  iron  hitherto  discovered  for  these  purposes,  or  for  making  steel.  If  the 
discovery  is  one  which  can  be  cheaply  introduced,  or  one  by  which  titaninra  iron  can  be  manu- 
factured at  about  the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel,  it  will  be  a  valuable  one  indeed. 

"  A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  Ei^and  for  the  manufacture  of  titanic  steel  and 
iron  after  the  mode  devised  by  Ur.  Mushet,  which,  we  believe,  is  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
operation.  We  perceive  from  the  London  Mining  Jottmal,  last  received,  that  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  company  has  been  called,  to  take  into  consideration  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  company  with  Messrs.  Mushet  &  Clare,  with  a  view  to  the  modification 
thereof.  This  may  possibly  have  some  reference  to  the  new  discovery  above  spoken  of.  At 
all  events,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  well-known  and  valuable  properties  of 
titanium  will  soon  be  economically  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  sucli  a  manner 
as  to  work  a  most  important  improvement  in  this  great  agent  of  civilization  and  practical 
mechanism." 

•  Tills  is  the  weC-knowH  '■  Boras  Lake,"  the  property  o[  the  "  California  Borax  Companj."    It  is 
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APPENDIX  (K). 


Tbe  cimrt  most  in  use  is  that  of  Jamea  Imray  and  Son,  London.  The  entire  const,  from  a 
short  distance  below  San  Diego  to  near  Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  placed  some  XI  miles  too  far  to  the 
west,  as  19  established  by  numerous' careful  observatious.  The  little  guano  island  of  Elide,  in 
the  bay  of  Saa  Sebastian,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  b  latitude  28°  37'  N.,  and  lon^tude 
111"  25'  W.,  as  determined  by  Captain  K,  N.  Bearing.  This  position  would  plaie  it  fac  inland 
on  Imlay's  chart  The  peninsula,  is,  therefore,  several  miles  narrower  than  usually  represented 
on  the  maps,  unless  a  corresponding  error  esists  aa  to  its  eastern  or  gulf  coast.  As  the  peatl- 
fiahery  drew  early  attention  to  the  gulf,  it  is  probable  the  prominent  points  on  the  shores  were 
pretty  correctly  establishei  by  the  Spanish  navigators.  The  position  of  Cape  San  Lucas  was 
early  determined  bj  the  Abbe  Chappe. 
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EXTRACTS  PKOM  A  HISTORY  OF  OLD    OE  LOWER 
OAIIFOESIA. 

lA  poBihnmouB  work,  written  orlgtnnlly  in  Spanish,  by  Padre  FBiscisoo  Javier  Clavweho,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesua.  Ttaualated  into  Ilallaii  tor  pnbllcfltlon.  Venice,  1789.  Prom  Italian  to  Spaniati, 
oaoin.  hv  the  priest  Nicolab  Gabcia,  do  San  Vicente ;  Jdas  K.  Wavabbo,  editor.  Mexico,  1863, 
Transhltod  ttom  this  edition  into  English,  by  A.  G.  It ahi>aii:.  Secretory  and  Tulnalator  of  Ihe  Lower 
Cahlbraia  Company's  EitpIorinsSspediUon.    San  Francisco,  May,  1667,] 

From,  Preface  of  the  Editor. — "Tlie  publication  of  '  Three  Agea  of  Mexico,'  bj  Father 
Cuvo,  having  been  concluded  in  our  'Ubrury,'  and  being  desirous  of  offering  to  onr  sub- 
scribers anollier  national  historical  work,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  onr  choice,  after  seeii^ 
the  '  Higtory  of  California,'  by  the  celebrated  Vera,  Ornz  Jesuit,  Ciavyero. 

"  The  universal  (arae  which  this  distinguished  writer  has  acquired  by  his  '  Ancient  Historj 
of  Mexico,'  obviatea  ttie  necessity  of  any  pan^yric  oq  the  work  which  we  now  offer  our  aub- 
Ecribers.  It  was  left  unpublished  by  the  author  at  his  death,  but  was  subsequently  published 
in  Venice  in  1789,  in  two  amall  volumes.  The  diflionlties  encountered  by  Ciavyero  to  have 
his  great  work  published  in  Spanish,  and  wiiich  finally  campelled  him  U>  abandon  the  print- 
ing of  it  in  that  tongue,  without  doubt  induced  him  to  also  write  the  History  of  California 
in  Italian ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  b«ng  the  first  to  present  it,  returned  Ifl  its  native 
language. 

"  We  hnvo  had  in  yiew  two  translations  from  which  to  select  what  would  serve  for  oar 
text,  one  of  which  was  made  by  the  clergyman  Nicolas  Garcia,  of  San  Vicente,  well  known 
among  us  by  his  various  elementary  worlis ;  the  other  is  by  Don  Diego  Troncoao  and  Buene- 
cino,  also  author  of  an  unpabiished  translaUoQ  of  the  'Ancient  History  of  Mesico.' 

"After  a  thorough  examination  of  both,  we  have  ^ven  preference  to  that  of  Father  San 
Vicente,  as  being  geaerally  more  exact  and  of  better  style.  Notwithstandmg,  a  careHil 
revision  has  revealed  some  errors,  inevitable  in  works  of  this  nature,  and  we  have  made  the 
necessary  corrections,  at  times  making  use  of  happier  interpceiations  of  Senor  Troncoso. 
We  also  avdl  ourselves  of  an  appendii  inserted  at  the  latter  part  which  lie  added  to  his 
translalibn,  in  which  he  refers  briefly  to  the  progress  of  California,  from  the  expoiaioLi  of  the 
Jesuits  up  to  the  year  1796. 

"Weliave  not  copied  the  ori^nal  Italian  map,aa,  brfng  made  in  Europe,  almost  from 
memory,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  doei*  not  merit  confidence ;  instead  of  which  we 
shall  give  another,  more  modem,  with  greater  probability  of  correctness. 

"  It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our  gratitude  to  SeHoc  J.  M.  Andrade,  the  proprietor  of 
tlic  work  now  offered  to  bur  readers,  who  generously  f\irnished  it,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
oontribuUng  to  our  Library."  (Biblioteea.) 

Front  ^tiee  of  the  Translator. — "In  relation  to  the  map,  the  Venetian  editors  observe, 
that  it  was  got  up  by  Don  Bamon  Tarros,  who  had  the  ase  of  the  maps  of  Father  Consag, 
and  which  were  published  in  the  '  Notices  of  California,'  making  use  of  the  data  furnished 
by  the  author  of  that  work,  and  some  yerbal  Information  from  missionaries  resident  in  Ven- 
ice. So  far  as  distances  are  concerned,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  they  can't 
be  considered  exact,  as  they  are  mostly  furnished  by  persona  who,  although  sincere,  judged 
from  calculaUon  or  guess-work." 

From  ike  Preface  of  the  Author, — "Although  'Old  California,'  from  its  discovery,  began 
to  acquire  celebrity  for  the  pearls  which  abound  in  the  neighboring  waters,  and,  although  its 
coasts  were  scarcely  known,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  cuatoms  of  its  inhabitanta,  no  one 
was  found  during  the  past  two  centuriea  to  undertake  writing  its  history.  In  (he  present  century,, 
utler  the  Jesuits  had  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  had 
establiahed  numerous  missions.  Father  Miguel  Ven^as,  a  Mexican  Jesuit — making  use  of  let- 
ters of  the  miasionartes,  and  especially  of  those  of  Fathers  Salvatiemi,  Kccolo,  and  Ugarte, 
who  were  the  oldeat  and  most  celebrated ;  of  the  monnacript  history  of  Sonora,  made  up  by 
the  indefaUgablo  Father  Kino,  from  the  diary  of  the  Captun-GoTemor  of  Califbmla,  Esteyan 
Rodriguez  Lorenzo ;  of  the  written  accounts  of  (he  erudite  Father  Segism^udo  Taraval,  and 
of  other  original  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Me^uco — wrote  in  a  bulky  volume  its  his- 
tory. The  manuaoript  of  Venegas  was  forwarded  to  Madrid  to  Father  Andrea  Marcoa  Bur- 
riel,  an  erudite  and  laborious  Jesuit  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  and  well  known  for  his  work 
on  the 'Ancient  Weights  and  Measures'  of  that  city.  Be,  after  having  put  this  history  iu^ 
53 
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better  shape,  cutting  it  down  here,  adding  lo  it  there  with  new  material,  in  part  Gent  to 
him  from  Mexico,  and  in  part  talsen  from  the  archives  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  that  taken  fpoia 
many  anthora,  printed  it  at  that  court  ia  the  year  1757,  dedicating  it  to  the  Catholic  King  Fer- 
nando  VI.,  in  the  name  of  the  Meiiean  province.  The  work  came  to  light  with  the  modest 
title  of  '  Notices  of  California,'  inaamneb  as  that  learned  Spaniard  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  the  material  necesBarj  for  a  historv;  but  the  Eiigliflh  translator,  afterward  imita- 
ted by  the  Frenciiman  and  Hollander,  |ave  it  for  title,  'A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Cali- 
fornia,' London.  1759.  Notwithstandmg,  it  contained  nothing  of  naturid  history.  Subse- 
quently Fadre  Jacob  B^ert,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  a  missionary  in 
California,  having  returned  home  from  that  country,  wrote  in  German,  and  published  m 
Munich,  in  1772,  a  new  iiislory  of  California,  of  which,  although  we  know  it  was  well  received 
there,  we  can't  make  use,  as  it  has  not  reached  as, 

"  lu  the  Spanish  edition,  it  not  only  lacks  tiatural  history,  but  also  much  eascaljal  informa- 
tion, and  coutains  many  errors,  although  unbUimable,  To  these  the  Abbots  Miguel  del 
Bareo  and  Lucas  Ventura,  by  their  diligence,  sought  to  apply  a  remedy,  bdng  practical 
men  in  California,  wncere  and  very  correct.  The  Abbot  del  Barco  was  a  missionary  there 
for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  visited  all  the  missions,  and,  ^tliough  not  a  professional 
naturahat,  nor  would  tho  important  duties  of  his  ministry  permit  of  his  dedicadng  himself 
to  the  study  of  nature,  atiil,  being  of  an  observing  torn  of  mind,  and  gifted  with  a  good  criti- 
cal judgment,  he  could  observe  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  and  afterward  write  sutBcient 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of,  thesoil,  climate,  productions,  and  animals  of  t^lilbrnia.  The  Abbot 
Ventura  was  also  eleven  years  missionary  of  Loreto,  and  solicitor  for  all  the  missions,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  well  informed  in  relation  to  all  the  business  of  the  peninsula.  These 
persons  corrected  the  Spanish  edition,  and  added  thereto  the  essay  on  natural  history,  and 
the  information  lacking,  continuing  the  narration  up  to  1768. 

"Believing  that  1  can  render  a  service  to  the  public.  presenHng  to  itatruthfiiland  correct 
history  of  California,  I  liave  availed  myself  of  the  said  writings,  omitting  from  the  Spanish 
history  every  thing  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  have  a  bearing  on  that  of  sdd  pen- 
insula. Although  I  have  made  use  of  all  the  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired  thraugh  my 
studies  and  investigations,  and  have  obtained  verbul  uiformation  from  persons  who  have  been 
many  years  in  California,  yet,  it  being  very  easy  for  an  author  to  commit  errors  in  writing  the 
history  of  a  country  where  he  has  not  been,  I  have  caused  two  pei'sons  of  the  most  practice 
of  that  coantry  to  levise  this  work,  and  my  experience  has  shown  that  this  step  has  not  been 
superfluous." 

Nolfo/A,  G.  S.,pi^seH!  Translator, — Here  follows  an  extended  criticism,  by  siud  anthor, 
of  all  other  historians  who  had  written  on  Mexico  and  California,  in  which  he  handles  (hem  with- 
out gloves,  demonstrating  that  they  had  written  nothing  reliable  on  the  subject;  this  refers 
particularly  to  Pan,  Robertson,  Lacroix,  and  Josu  Joaquin  de  Mora,  the  last  of  whom  he 
accuses  of  misspellmg  nearly  all  the  Mesiean  names,  even  that  of  Javier  in  the  trontispiece  of 
the  work,  which  was  pubhshed  in  London  in  1826. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

-SOIL-CLIMATE— MmUKALS—PtAMTS,    AND   ANIMALS   OP   CALIFORNIA. 

Old  or  Lower  California  is  a  peninsula  of  Septentrional  America,  which,  being  separated 
from  the  condnent  of  New  Spain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  at  33°  N.  latitude,  and 
362°  lon^tude,  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  at  22°  34'  N.  latitude,  and  288°  longitude.' 

This  cape  is  the  soulhern  extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Colorudo  River  is  the  eastern 
i^tremity,  and  the  port  of  San  Diego,  situated  in  33°  N.  latitude,  and  about  356°  longitude, 
may  be  considered  the  western  boundary.  To  the  north  and  northwest  it  borders  on  coun- 
tries of  barbarous  nations,  but  little  known  on  the  coasts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interior ;  on 
the  west  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Qnlf  of  Califor- 
nia, also  called  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  reddish  appearance  of  its  waters ;  also  the  Sea  of  Cortes, 
in  honor  of  tho  famous  conqueror  of  Meiioo,  who  wiia  the  means  of  its  discovery,  and  navi- 
gated there.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  ia  10  d^rees  ;  its  width  varies  from  10  to  20  or 
more  leagues. 

The  name  Cahfomia  was,  in  the  first  place,  given  to  one  part  only,  but  afterward  it  was 
eitended  over  the  whole  peninsula;  and  some  geographers  have  even  taken  the  liberty  to 
comprise  under  this  name  New  Mexico,  the  Apache  country,  and  other  re^ons  north,  very 

le  geographical  longitude  of  California,  there  Is  a  variety  of  opIuloDS  amon^  geo^- 
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diBtint  from  teal  Californiii,  and  not  connected  with  it  The  etjmolo^  of  the  imme  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  Cottcz,  nho  was  Tersed  in  LalJn,  called  the  port  where  he 
fir^t  arrived,  adida  fontax,  in  conscquetice  of  the  extreme  hout,  and  that  this  was  aft«i*ward 
changed  into  Califomin.* 

The  occidental  coaaf,  waahed  bj  the  Pacific,  oommeucing  at  Cape  St.  Lnoas,  eiteade  to 
the  northwest,  and  runs  in  the  aame  direction  above  the  peninsula,  perhaps  to  the  moat  westerly 
extremity  of  America.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  shore  of  this  part  of  Caltfomia  are  as  a 
general  thing  dry,  barren,  and  sandy,  unpopulated,  and  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  even  wood  and  water.  Be^des,  there  is  hardly  a  port  where  vessels  can  find  shelter 
from  the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  there.  Barks  and  other  small  crafl  cannot  make 
the  coast  without  risk  of  being  lost  on  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea  prevailing. 
The  porta  beat  known  on  that  coast  are  those  of  El  Marques  or  Santiago,  Magdalena,  ASo 
Kuevo,  San  Juan,  Nepomnceno,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  and,  above  the  peninsula, 
Uoalerey,  in  ST°  S.  latitude.  The  capes  are  St.  Lucas,  which  is  the  most  notable,  Morro 
Hermoso,  Engafio  (false  eape),  Afio  Kuevo,  and  del  Rey.  The  coast  up  to  40°  constantly 
inellnea  to  the  northwest ;  from  here  to  the  42°  it  breaia  toward  the  norH  ;  and  from  42  , 
where  Cape  Mendocino  is  situated,  it  retnms  to  the  first  direction.  The  discoveries  made 
by  the  Spaniards  up  to  the  year  1770,  terminate  at  Cape  Blanco  of  San  Sebastian  in  latitude 
43".  In  this  or  the  following  year  it  is  said  that  Iheyadvanoodlo  65°  and  even  68°;  but  we, 
not  having  seen  any  account  of  these  voyages,  cannot  say  any  thing  hi  relation  to  their  dis- 

The  eastern  coast,  formed  by  the  gulf,  commences  at  Cape  Porfia,  distant  more  than  ten 
leagues  from  Cape  St  Lucas,  and  runs  in  about  the  same  direction  as  the  other  coast.  Be- 
tween these  two  capes  is  the  port  of  San  Bemab^,  where  ships  from  the  Phifippine  Islands 
usually  put  ia.  The  ports  on  the  gulf  are  Palmas,  Cerralvo,  La  Paz,  San  Carlos,  Loreto,  Sun 
Bruno,  Comondn,  La  Concepcion,  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis,  La  Visitacion,  and  San  Felipe  de 
Jesus.  Between  Cerralvo  and  La  Faz  there  Ls  a  small  peninsula,  which  extends  toward  the 
north,  and  another  between  Comondu  and  La  Concepcion.  The  capes  on  this  eooBt,  commen- 
cing from  the  Porfia,  are  called  Cerralvo,  San  Lorenzo,  the  Pulpit,  San  Marcos,  Iho  Virgins, 
San  Uiguel,  and  San  Gabriel.  From  31°  the  coast  breaks  toward  the  north,  and  much  more 
from  the  si",  which  direction  it  follows  up  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  terminus  of  the  penin- 
Eula  and  the  gulf. 

Coming  down  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  toward  tlie  southeast,  the  shores  of  the 
I'incria,  Sonora,  Ostimnri,  ^naloa,  Culiacan,  Chiametta,  and  Acaponeta,  are  found,  all  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain,  until  you  arrive  at  Cape  Corrientes,  situated  at  20°  23'  N.  latitude,  and 
about  270°  W.  longitude.  This  cape  and  that  of  St.  Lucas  tbrm  the  mouth  of  the  gnlf,  by  which 
communication  is  had  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fofiowing  down  from  Cape  Corrientes,  in 
the  same  direction  southeasterly  along  the  dioceses  of  Nueva  Galicia,  Micboacan,  and  Meiico, 
you  anive  at  Acapulco,  where  ships  from  the  Philippine  Islands  go  to  discharge. 

In  both  of  the  seas  of  California  there  are  innumerable  islands,  but  generally  they  are 
small  and  nninhahited.  The  largest  in  the  gulf  are  Cerralvo,  EspL^itu  Santo,  San  Jose,  Car- 
men, Angel  Custodio,  and  Tiburon;  and  in  the  Pacific  are  Huama^a,  Cerros,  La  Ceniza, 
Pajaros,  and  Santa  Catallna,  of  which  something  will  be  said  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

%  a.— SOIL  AND  CLIMATB. 

The  aspect  of  Lower  California,  generally  speaking,  is  disagreeable  and  forbidding,  and  its 
broken  land  is  extremely  rocky  and  sandy;  it  lacks  water,  and  is  covered  with  Ihomy  plants, 
where  it  is  capable  of  produdng  vegetation,  and,  where  not,  it  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rocks 
and  sand.  The  air  is  hot  and  dry,  and,  on  the  waters,  ho^  sides,  pemicions  to  navigators, 
and  when  a  certain  latitude  ia  reached  causes  a  mortal  scurvy. 

The  whirlwinds  which  sometimea  occur  are  so  furious  that  they  uproot  trees  and  over- 
throw the  huts.  The  rains  are  so  rare  that,  should  two  or  three  showers  fall  during  the  year, 
the  Californians  consider  themselves  peculiarly  blesaed. 

Springs  are  few  and  scarce.  So  far  as  rivers  are  concerned,  there  is  not  one  on  the  whole 
pemnsula,althoughthGrivulet  fU  1  gS  dSa  J  £d  ICabo  were  dignified  with  that  name. 
The  last  runa  through  San  B  m  d      te  scant  two  miles,  empties  Into  the 

gulf  at  27°,     All  the  rest  ar    book  rre       wh   h    jeing  dry  the  whole  year,  when  it 

raina  contain  some  water,  and   h  rr  p       hat  they  turn  every  thing  upside 

down,  and  carry  destructio  h  m         which  exist  here.      The  Colorado, 

although  a  large  river,  as  i  ts  h  p      ted  from  the  peninsula  by  high 
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Cape  St.  Lucas,  formed  In  tbe  roc  ro  pert  eawcirkofart.    From  these  circum- 

stances It  Is  veiy  probable  Corte    Ka  m  pa  d  hair  Latin,  to  that  port.    There  Is 
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account  of  tlie  ehallawaess,  nGither  can  small  vessels  pass  it,  tiirougb  the  strong  current  and 
the  drift-wood  which  eomes  down ;  tiius  tliia  river  cannot  be  useful  to  tbe  commerce  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  people  who  inhabit  its  banks.  Hear  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  aife  two 
lakes,  the  water  of  wh[ch  is  of  a  reddish  cast  (from  which  the  river  takes  its  nam«),  aad  has 
cnusljc  properties  to  that  extent  that  wherever  it  touches  the  bodj  it  immediately  bhsters, 
creating  a  barning  sensation,  lasting  several  days.  It  is  probable  that  t]iis  effect  is  produced 
by  a  certain  bituminous  mineral  which  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  said  lakes,  noticed  by  navi- 
gators on  lifting  thdr  anchors.  If  the  dewa  were  fVequent  enough  thej  might,  as  in  Peru, 
supply  the  lack  of  rain,  but  they  are  not 

Examining  particularly  the  soil  of  the  peainsula,  a  great  difference  is  found  in  it.  In  the 
Bouthem  part,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  24°,  it  is  not  so  broken,  neither  are  springs  about  the 
hills  so  scarce,  but  tiie  coasts  are  very  arid,  and  the  air  along  ttiem  very  hot.  The  country  of 
tbe  GuaicuTus,  situated  betwocnS4°  and  SG",  is  thelea3tmountainoua,butalthesame  time  tbe 
driest  and  most  sterile  of  all  California.  That  of  tbe  Cochimies,  which  from  26°  eitenda  in 
part  to  33°,  is  the  most  broken  and  rocky ;  but  from  27°  up  the  air  is  milder.  Toward  the 
30  th°  cold  commences  tobe  felt  and  sometimes  snow  falls  ;  but  the  laod,  although  not  so  broken 
or  rocky,  is  very  sterile  and  dry  up  to  82°.  At  the  last  parallel  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country 
changes ;  here  can  be  seen  tracts  of  arable  land  well  watered,  and  more  adorned  with  vegetation. 

Padre  Kino,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Sonora,  of  whom  we  shall  make  frequent  men- 
tion in  this  history,  having  forded  the  river  Colorado  between  34°  and  35°,  found  in  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  river  bcautiftil  plains  with  abundance  of  water,  good  grass,  and  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  trees.  The  same  was  said  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  84°  and  43°,  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  at  the  beguiling  of  the  last  century,  made  a  reeonnolssancc  by  order  of 
the  Catholic  king,  but,  as  they  are  not  on  the  peninsula,  it  is  notour  provincoto  treat  of  them. 


;,  STONE,  AND  MINERALS. 

The  mountains  of  California  form  two  cordilleras,  which  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
peninsula,  leaving  but  littJe  level  land :  that  of  the  southern  part  is  in  the  middle,  at  equal 
distance  from  the  sea  on  both  sides,  and  stone  is  so  scarce  on  the  mountains  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  use  bricks  for  building  purposes;  that  of  the  northern  part  is  longer  than  the 
other,  and  approaches  the  gulf  more  than  the  Pacific,  and  its  mountains  are  higher  and  more 
rugged,  and  so  stony  that  idl  who  see  them  are  struck  with  wonder,  it  seeming  that,  besides 
the  universal  flood  of  water,  there  had  been  another  on  the  peninsula  of  stones.  Among  these 
mountains,  at  28°,  there  is  a  volcano,  to  show  that  this  unfortunate  country  is  not  exempt 
from  this  cidamity.  This  volcano  was  discovered  by  the  misdonaries  in  1T4S,  but  since  the 
Spaniards  have  been  there  no  eruption  has  occurred,  nor  earthquake  felt. 

From  tbe  structure  of  these  mountains  it  is  inferred  that  the  peninsula  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Near  Eadakaamang,  situated  inland  at  28",  there  is  a 
mounts  of  clajej  earth,  on  which,  at  a,  perpendiciilar  height  of  over  200  feet,  a  stratum  of 
marine  shells  is  found  which  seem  clamtned  into  the  clay.  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  ia 
over  two  feet,  and  is  situated  horizontally  about  half  way  up  the  ascent  At  a  distance  of 
some  three  leagues  from  this  place  there  are  lai^e  quantities  of  oysters  found  in  Hie  moun- 
tains, so  disproportionable,  that  a  missionary  having  taken  one  home,  on  weighing  it, 
without  tbe  cover  or  the  disli,  found  its  wdght  23  lbs.  Span.,  very  compact,  and  nearly  18 
inches  long,  and  9  in  width,  and  4  in  thickness.  In  California,  as  in  other  places,  very  good 
lime  is  made  from  the  shells  of  these  oysters.  Near  Uuleg^,  a  phtce  dtuated  at  27°  north 
latitude,  and  near  the  gulf  shore,  there  is  a  high  roountaia  of  very  hard  stone,  which  they 
use  for  building;  and,  whether  it  is  taken  from  thefootorthe  top,  shells  are  found  embedded, 
even  in  the  inner  portions,  and  cavities  are  seen  which  appear  as  though  they  had  been  occu- 
pied by  marine  bodies  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  course  of  time — this  proves  that  tho 
mountidn  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Stone  of  this  kind  is  very  common  on  the  whole  gulf  coast 
Three  leagues  from  Loreto,  a  small  capital  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  place  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  there  is  also  a  hillock  formed  of  shells,  and  another  similar  near  the  mission  of 
San  Luis,  over  10  leagues  from  the  Sea.  If  to  these  things  are  added  the  many  vestiges 
which  are  there  found  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  nnmeroua  islands  with  which  Califor- 
nia is  surrounded,  it  would  seem  undoubted  that  great  revolutions  of  Nature  had  transpired 
there.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sea  has  receded  on  both  shores  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Loreto  observed  that  the  waters  in  less  than  40  years  had  receded  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  decrease  ia  more  palpable  on  tbe  west  coast,  as  the  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  hilis  is  completely  covered  with  heach  sand,  although  some  of 
these  are  distant  from  the  sea  10  leagues.  It  is  certain  that  Lower  California  has  agreater  width 
than  formerly,  and  we  can  predict  with  certainty  that  this  width  will  continue  to  increase  In 
Ihe  future,  and  perhaps  some  day  that  multitude  of  ishuids  will  be  united  to  the  peninsula. 
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Aiuong  the  stones  of  which  the  mountains  of  California,  aj^c  MI,  there  nre  flint,  pumiee, 
grindBMne,  erystals,  gypsum,  and  others  of  little  account.  It  ia  believed  that  marble 
exists  in  the  northern  part,  but  that  has  not  been  ascertained  up  to  Ihe  present  (Jme, 

Stone  crjstal  is  generally  found  in  besngonal  pieces,  about  the  niisdon  of  Santa  Gertrudes, 
below  the  S9th  parallel.  lliere  are  large  quantities  of  pttmiee^tone  around  the  volcano. 
Common  gypsum  abounds  in  many  places,  but  on  the  hill  on  the  island  of  San  Marco,  in  the 
gulf,  near  Muleg£,  a  peculiar  gypsum,  crystallized  in  transparent  pieces,  of  four  or  five  inclies 
in  length,  about  18  inches  in  width,  and  two  inches  thick,  ia  found,  which,  when  powdered, 
makes  a  very  escellent,  fine  white.  A  missionary  succeeded  in  making  (tidrieras)  show^jasee, 
or  windows  of  it,  the  same  as  those  made  of  alabaster.  In  various  places  in  Califonua  there 
are  numerous  quarries  of  tezontle,  a  stone  highly  appreciated  in  the  capital  of  Uexico,  a  de- 
s<:ription  of  which  we  gave  in  the  ancient  history  of  that  kingdom.  The  mbabitants  of  said 
peninsula  number  among  their  stones  the  mueara  and  tlie  rizo,  two  species  of  madrepore^ 
washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the  water  of  the  gulf,  and  which  also  make  lime- 
In  sterile  countriea,  someUmea,  the  barreunesa  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by  the  ricbneas 
of  its  minerals,  but  in  California  it  is  not  so.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  ores  have  been  found, 
eicept  gold  and  silver,  and  these  in  small  quantities.  In  the  year  1748  a  person  in  easy 
circumstances,*  having  enriched  himself  in  the  pearl-fishery,  commenced  to  work  some 
veins  of  silver  which  were  discovered  in  the  south,  about  23°;  this  be  continued  for  some  years, 
passing  from  mme  to  mine  without  matennlty  increasing  his  capital.  Gold  has  also  been  found 
in  some  of  the  mountains,  but  little  in  one  called  Rosario,  in  about  a8J°.  Mines  of  ^Iver 
were  discovered,  but  would  not  pay  to  work  them,  from  the  lack  of  every  thing  required  at 
that  place,  including  wood  and  water.  There  is  also  in  the  district  of  Uuleg^  a  mountain  of 
reddish  clay,  which  contnins  gold,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligcot  persons.  But  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain:  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Califomians  lo 
have  any  thing  on  their  peninsula  to  attract  bad  people,  generally  the  kind  wbo  seek  the 
precious  metals  feora  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  other  minerals  of  California  entitled  to  mention  are  sulphur,  vitriol,  ochre,  and  chalk. 
At  the  margin  or  brow  of  the  volcano  a  lai^e  quantity  of  pure  sulphur  is  found,  which  any 
one  can  gather  without  trouble,  it  being  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  ;  it  also  exists  at  28° 
on  the  beach  of  the  Pacific.  Places  where  it  is  foun<l  are  known  by  the  color  of  the  ground, 
it  being  distinct  from  the  rest ;  digp^ng  here,  a,  little  sulphur  is  found,  although  mixed  with 
earth,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  it  might  be  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the  volcano  by  going  down 
a  siillicient  depth. 

Vitiiol  or  copperas  is  found  in  small  crusts,  in  some  of  the  moist  places  in  Ihe  district  of 
the  mission  of  Guadalupe,  and  other  places  in  the  north.  These  orusta  are  formed,  perhaps, 
from  the  sediment  of  the  water,  which  is  saturated  with  copperas  where  it  runs  through  the 
deposits  of  it.  In  the  same  mountain  of  reddish  clay,  near  MulegS,  where  gold  is  supposed  to 
esist,  numerous  vdns  of  yellow  ochre  have  been  observed,  which  was  formerly  us^  by  the 
Indians  for  painting  their  bodies.  There  is  also  found  in  this  mountain  chalk,  or  pipe-clay, 
which  is  a  species  of  cemsc,  very  white  mineial  eartb,  very  much  like  white  lead.  They  use 
it  in  California  for  whitenhig  huildings,  but,  as  it  makes  such  a  brilliant  white  as  to  dazzle  the 
sight,  they  quali^  it  with  glue.    In  Mexico  it  is  used  for  polishing  silvei^ware. 

As  regards  salts,  there  are  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  gema.  California  being  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water,  there  must  be  good  salt-mines  (ealinaa)  found,  and,  iu  fact,  there 
are  many ;  but  there  is  none  to  be  compared  witli  that  of  Carman  Island,  situated  in  the  gulf 
at  26°,  abreast  of  the  port  of  Loreto,  from  which  it  is  distant  four  leagues.  This  Island,  which 
is  13  leagues  in  circumference,  is  all  unoccupied,  and  nothing  is  supplied  there,  except  rals 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  serpents.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  ru^ed  mountaio,  but  on  the 
east  side  the  land  is  level  and  contuns  that  salt-mine,  which,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world ;  it  commences  at  a  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  sea,  and 
extends  so  fkr  that  the  end  cannot  be  seen,  presenting  tlie  spectacle  of  an  immense  plain, 
covered  with  snow.  The  salt  is  the  whitest,  crystallized,  and  pure,  without  miitnre  of  earth 
or  any  foreign  substance ;  idthongh  it  ia  not  as  hard  as  stone,  picks  are  required  to  break  it 
up,  and  in  this  way  they  divide  it  in  square  cakes  of  a  size  that  each  workman  can  carry  one 
on  his  back.  This  work  is  performed  during  the  momii^  and  lat«  in  the  afternoon,  on  ac- 
coiint  of  the  intense  heat,  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays.  Altliough  all  the  Sects  of  Europe 
might  gather  there  to  load  salt  from  that  deposit,  thej  never  could  exhaust  it,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  extent,  but  principally  because  salt  is  reproduced  as  soon  as  taken  out: 
Seven  or  eight  days  after  taking  out  a  sufficient  quantity  to  load  a  vessel,  the  excavation  is 
filled  with  new  salt.  If  this  salt-mine  were  many  country  in  Europe  it  would  produce  enough 
to  the  sovereign  tfl  make  the  income  greater  than  that  of  the  famous  salt-mines  of  Williska,  in 
Poland,  in  whose  horrid  depths  thousands  of  staves  are  entombed  to  get  out  its  salt;  but  this 
of  the  gulf  only  serves  to  supply  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  r^on 
where  God  placed  it,  if  the  industry  of  the  Sinaloa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  could  be  ex- 
cited, it  would  be  more  useful,  because,  fish  there  hehig  abundant  and  excellent  {as  we  shall 

•  Dou  Manuel  fle  Ocio,  rnnnerly  a  soldier  at  the  Presidio  of  Locelo.  and  who,  beins  a  licentiate  of  the 
— ""-"  enpiged  ia  tlie  pearl .Hahary,  and  had  anch  eood  luck  that  ho  became  almost  the  absolute  owner 
1.  _. ...,.,j  [jjg  Ijgjjj  j]jg  j|j,jj  ji^  mmj  Qf  California. 
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hereafter  show),  and  having  all  the  salt  required,  wilhout  cosl,  they  might  make  a  profitatila 
bu^ne3S  of  curing  fish  for  the  interior  provinces  of  Neiv  Spain. 

Tno  deposits  of  rock-salt  (sal-gemft)  have  been  discovered  on  tiie  penineula,  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast  at  28°,  and  the  other  at  28°,  on  the  plain  adjacent  lo  the  San  Ignaeio  mission. 
The  salt  taken  oat  of  them  is  similar  in  whiteness  and  purity  to  that  of  Carman  Island,  but  is 
not  so  smooth  and  relueent.  In  the  mountain  of  Bosario  there  is  pure  nitre,  and  in  various 
places  it  is  found  mixed  with  earth.  That  called  by  Mexicans  tequizquitl,  and  by  the  Span- 
iards of  Meiicn,  tequizquite,  is  more  the  froth  of  nitre,  which  they  use  in  New  Spain,  as  in 
Egypt,  for  making  lye,  fot  whitening  linen,  and  for  cooking  vegetables,  which,  by  its  use,  are 
made  more  mellow  and  palat^le. 

I  4.— VEGETABLES  AND  THEIR  DIVISION. 
PERHipa  persons  who  are  inclined  to  natural  history  will  want  ua,  in  passing  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  t«  classify  the  plants  of  California  according  to  some  system  adopted  by  modern 
naturalists ;  but  ndtlier  the  vegetables  of  that  peninsula  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  such 
a  method,  nor  by  following  it  would  we  do  the  subject  jus^ce,  according  loournoUonsj  there- 
fore we  sluiU  adopt  the  same  division  as  in  the  Histjjry  of  Mesico,  as  more  suitable  for  the 
comprehension  of  all  classes  of  persons. 

%  5.— NATIVE  PLAMTS  OP  CAUFOKKIA  WHICH  AEE  USEFUL  FOE  THEIE  FKUIT. 

AuoKQ  the  plants  useful  for  tbeir  fruit,  some  are  indigenous,  and  some  are  exotic. 
Among  the  first,  the  pitaliaya,*  as  well  for  its  Binguiar  form  as  because  it  supplies  the  miser- 
able Califomians  with  their  principal  food  and  the  most  delicious  fruit.  There  are  two  species 
of  pitahayas,  very  different  from  each  other,  not  only  because  one  yields  a  sweet  fruit  and  the 
other  tart,  but  also  because  the  plants  have  different  forms. 

The  pitahaya  of  the  first  species  is  very  common  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  America, 
bat  in  none  are  they  so  fine  as  in  CaKfomia.  From  its  trunk,  which  scarcely  grows  a  foot  high, 
spread  out,  10,  IS,  or  more  feet  high,  branches  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  ari'angcd  in  rows, 
parallel  and  str^ght  their  whole  length,  except  when  they  first  sprout,  where  the  lateral  have 
a  curve  proportionate  tj)  then'  distance  from  the  centre.  These  branches  have  a  green  bark, 
tinged  with  yellow,  with  creases  or  fiutings  running  their  whole  length  in  a  straight  line,  about 
on  inch  apart,  instead  of  leaves,  which  they  are  entirely  bare  of;  they  have  strong  thorns  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  stars,  and  are  so  prickly  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  touched  without 
getting  pricked.  Under  the  bark  it  has  a  small  thickness  of  green  pulp,  very  juicy,  inside  of 
which  is  a  wooden  tube  full  of  a  white  pith,  which,  when  dry,  burns  well,  and  serves  for  Ught 
instead  of  tapers ;  near  the  ends  of  the  branches  there  is  a  very  pretty  fiower-bloom,  white, 
tinged  with  bright  red,  but  without  fragrance,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  frait  called  pitahayas 
by  Spaniards,  and  tammia,  or  dammia,  by  the  Cochimies.  This  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  peach,  and  also  has  thorns ;  at  first  it  is  green,  but  when  it  ripens  it  turns  red  or  yellow — 
that  with  a  red  skin  has  a  pulp  of  a  beautiful  blood  color,  and  that  with  yellow  skm  has  a 
pulp  white,  yellow,  or  golden.  The  skin  is  rather  thick,  but  soft  and  easily  removed;  the 
pulp  is  sweet,  pleasant,  refreshing,  and  healthy.  It  is  eaten,  t<^ether  with  the  seed,  of  which 
It  is  full,  and  something  like  the  seeds  of  figs,  allhai^h  smaller.  The  red  pitahaya  colors  the 
urine  for  which  reason  strangers,  on  eating  it  for  the  first  time,  have  sometimes  became 
alarmed,  thinking  they  had  burst  a  blood-vessel. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  they  commence  gathering  the  sweet  pitahaya  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  finish  at  the  end  of  August.  In  the  north  they  commence  later,  and 
its  greatest  abundance  is  in  August ;  but  when  it  rams  a  Uttle  more  than  common,  the  crop  is 
very  small  or  entirely  worthless,  there  being  no  plant  which  moisture  harms  so  much  as  the 
pilahaya.  The  Californians  use  hi  gathcLing  them  a  pole  or  a  cane,  having  on  the  end  a  tWn 
bone  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  U>  separate  the  fruit  from  the  plant,  and  a  net  to  catch  them  ui. 
They  now  get  out  the  thorns  with  a  Uttle  stick,  this  being  easily  done,  when  ripe ;  in  this  way 
they  go  on  gathering  and  eating  until  they  gorge  themselves,  taking  home  any  I'emaining. 
During  the  harvest  they  travel  all  day  in  the  woods  and  over  plains,  hunting  ripe  pitahayas, 
and  this  is  for  them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to,  the  most  joyous  season. 

The  harvest  of  the  sweet  kind  being  over,  they  go  after  the  other  kind,  called  tajufi  by  the 
Cochimies,  which  last  through  September  and  October,  and  years  when  abundant  they  last 
into  November.  The  branches  of  this  are  also  fluted,  thorny,  and  without  leaves,  but  the 
fluting  is  not  so  fine,  and  the  thorns  loiter,  thicker,  and  stronger.  They  are  also  slj^ight  and 
parallel,  with  like  uniformity  as  those  of  the  sweet  kind,  but  they  run  in  difi^rent  directions, 
without  order  or  symmetry,  and,  lying  on  the  groand,  take  root,  forming  new  plants,  which, 
becoming  entangled  with  each  other,  make  a  thicket  disagreeable  to  the  view  and  inaccessible 
fbr  animals.  This  plant  is  also  dififerent  from  the  first  in  regard  to  where  it  grows;  the  first 
thrives  in  any  place,  in  the  woods  or  on  the  plains,  where  it  is  arid  and  dry ;  the  last  ti  not 
found  anywhere  except  on  level  land  near  the  coast,  or  if,  by  chance,  ,it  is  found  in  the  woods. 


*  Tlie  French  call  IhiB  plant  the  ffiomvconif^  (cler^  ^plnenx), bnt  thi»  name  only  s 
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it  is  Blerile.  The  flower  of  the  lajuS  is  cardial,  of  white  or  red  color,  and  sii  or  seven  inches 
long;  its  fruity  even  more  highly  esteemed  than  ihe  sweet,  isEpherical,  of  the  size  of  anomnge, 
also  has  thorns,  and  is  red  inside  and  ont.  When  it  is  ripe  it  haa  a  tart  flavor,  very  agreeable, 
and,  like  the  sweet,  turns  the  urine  a  blood-color.  In  Mesico  there  are  tait  pitahajas,  bnt  of 
inferior  flavor  to  those  of  California. 

The  gkakil,  or  gammbuyo,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  afrnit  of  another  plant,  with  pulpous 
branches,  Suted,  without  leaves,  thorny,  and  sitnil|ir  in  shape  to  those  of  tbe  pitabaya,  but  it 
is  smaller,  its  flu^g  ia  wider,  and  its  thorns  are  smaller  and  fewer ;  the  fruit,  although  similai 
in  figure  10  the  pitAaya,  is  much  smaller,  of  a  deeper  red,  and  inferior  in  flavor ;  it  Is  earlier 
than  the  pitohaja,  and  does  not  last  so  long. 

The  cardon  of  the  peninsula,  thus  called  by  Spaniards,  is  a  plant  of  gigantic  proportiona, 
among  tbe  pulpous  and  grooved  kind  ;  lis  trunk  is  thick  and  the  branches  fluted,  tbornj,  and 
without  leaves ;  they  grow  straight  and  parallel,  tike  those  of  tbo  pttahaya,  but  higher  and 
thicker ;  they  grow  40  feet  high  and  of  a  proportionate  and  uniform  thickness  ihe  ivhole  length ; 
its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  branches  of  the  pitahaya;  its  bark  is  of  a  prettier  green, 
and  does  not  have  so  many  thorns.  On  the  extremity  of  the  boughs  the  fruit  grows,  which  is 
shaped  like  the  pear,  with  a  yeUow  skin,  and  inside  contains  a  viscous  liquid  of  a  bright-red  color, 
sonic  spherical  seeds,  black,  brilliant,  and  of  the  size  of  coriander-seeds.  These  seeds  are 
the  only  benefit  which  the  Califomiana  derive  from  Ibis  great  plant.  In  order  to  make  them 
eatable,  they  are  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  tbe  sun  and  fire,  which  takes  away  the  viscous 
properties,  after  which  tliey  toast  them  to  preserve  them.  The  missionaries  found  a  way  of 
making  the  branehea  more  useful ;  they  would  take  a  piece  of  the  wood  and  pound  it  up,  ex- 
press tbe  juice,  and,  boiling  it,  at  the  same  time  skimming,  until  boiled  down  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, make  of  this  atralsam  good  for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

The  viznaga  espinosa  is  another  species  of  pulpous  plant,  fluted,  without  leaves,  and 
thorny ;  what  is  more  singular  is,  ^t  all  the  rest  of  this  kind  are  not  only  bare  of  leaves, 
but  also  of  branches,  and  consist  solely  of  a  trunk  or  stalk,  pulpous,  juicy,  green,  very  thick, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  Besides  tbe  small  thorns  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  has, 
growing  near  the  top,  others  very  distinct,  of  an  osseous  substance,  strong,  about  six  inches 
long,  of  a  white  and  red  color,  and  with  a  small  curve  at  the  end.  In  New  Spain  some  use 
these  thorns  for  cleaning  the  teeth,*  and  in  some  of  tbe  missions  of  California  they  were  used, 
instead  of  needles,  for  makhig  stockings,  straightening  the  point  and  reducing  the  siie  of  the 
thickest  part.  Amongst  these  thorns  of  the  viznaga  there  grows  a  beautiful  flower-blossom, 
ol'  white,  red,  and  yellow  color,  to  which  its  fruit  succeeds,  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  tam- 
mjn,  and  fiill,  like  the  cardon,  of  viscous  liquid,  and  seeds  which  the  Califomians  prepare  and 
e.it,  na  tliey  do  the  seeds  of  it.  In  Mexico  they  make  a  good  sweetmeat  of  the  juicy  pulp  of 
this  viznaga. 

The  nopal  (cochineal  flg-tree,  or  Indian  prickly  pear-tree),  well  known  ia  Europe,  difTera 
somewhat  from  the  plants  which  we  have  described,  because,  although  barren  of  leaves,  its 
branches  have  something  the  form  of  leaves,  and  this  is  the  name  vulgarly  given  to  iL-f  In 
California  there  are  many  kinds  of  nopales,  but  inferior  to  those  of  Mesico  in  size  and  quality 
of  fruit.  Of  the  last  the  missionaries  carried  to  the  peninsula  various  kinds,  that  took  root 
and  thrived  well  in  that  arid  soil.  Califomians  eat  not  only  tbe  pulp  but  also  the  inner  skin 
of  the  fruit,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  tenderest  pencas  are  eaten,  boiled,  and  stewed. 
The  name  which  the  Cochimies  give  to  the  froit  of  the  nopal  is  simply  the  letter  A  (sounded 
all).  It  is  certainly  wonderful  that  ihe  plants  which  we  have  treated,  and  othera  which  wo 
shall  reach  farther  on,  should  have  more  juice  in  arid  localities  than  other  kinds  in  wet  places; 
but  it  is  even  more  singular  that  they  grow  and  thrive  with  only  the  little  or  no  dews  which  fall, 
although  they  may  not  get  rain  for  ten  months  or  more,  aa  sometimes  happens  in  Caliromis.' 
I  believe  that  these  plants  are  juicier,  because  they  perspire  less,  through  not  having  leaves,  as 
these,  according  to  the  well-fonnded  belief  of  naturalists,  are  the  prindpal  oi^ns  of  perspira- 
tion for  vegetahles,  consequently  we  may  welt  suppose  that  the  Creator  did  not  supply  these 
plants  with  leaves,  as  He  destined  them  to  live  in  diy  countries. 

The  ciruelo  (plum-tree  of  California)  Is  very  different  from  the  real  plum,  and  only  received 
this  name  from  the  Spaniards  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  of  medium  height,  its 
leaves  are  dentated ;  the  bark,  both  of  trunk  and  branches,  whitish,  end  project  horizontally 
farther  than  would  seem  to  comport  with  the  height  of  the  tree.  Its  fruit,  although  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  brown  plum,  is  smaller,  rough  to  the  taste,  and  only  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  those  miserable  Indians  aoeuatomed  to  eat  every  thing  which  ia  put  before  them ; 
but  the  kernel  of  the  stone  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  is  esteemed  even  by  the  Span- 
iards. This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part,  and  is  not  found  to  any  other  part  of  tbe 
peninsula. 

AnaljS  is  the  name  of  afhiit  similar  to  the  fig,  and  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  This  ia 
large,  tlic  bark  of  trunk  and  branches  whitish,  like  that  of  the  Sg,  and  its  fruit  similar  in 
color  and  shape  to  the  early  fis  (breva),  but  smaller,  not  so  juicy,  and  withoot  Ihe  delicioua 
sweet  fiavor  of  our  figs.     Notwithstanding,  the  natives  are  so  fond  of  it  that  when  they  hear 

*  The  Spaniards  did  not  call  thta  plant  viznaga.  only  on  acconnt  of  Its  tiiorns  being  nsed  for  toothpicks, 
like  IhBi-ealviznaga;  beyond  this  tteteia  no  Biroilsritjtietweentliem. 
t  lu  Ueilco  tbese  broad  flat  bianclies  are  genarally  called  pencas. 
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of  ripe  fruit  on  the  anabS-tree  they  will  traTel  four  or  five  leagues  to  find  it  and  obtain  a 
aupplf .  The  vood  of  tbia  tree  is  entirely  worthless,  and  its  roota  ore  usually  viider  than  they 
are  thick,  becaase  it  generally  grows  among  tho  rooks,  and  its  roots  either  get  in  the  cracks 
or  extend  over  tlie  rocks.  In  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  bvthe  name  ofzalate,  it  grows  better 
und  is  more  fruitrnl. 

The  medesa  is  a  large  fruit-tree  which  does  not  bear  fruit  every  j'ear,  and,  on  eminences, 
hardlv  ever ;  its  bark  s  of  a  wliitlsh  green,  its  leaves  are  few  and  thin,  and  its  fruit  similar 
to  the  l>ean,  growing  in  small  pods.  This  fruit  is  much  liked  by  the  Indians,  who  pick  it  and 
toast  it  for  consumption  in  winter;  cattle  relish  eating  the  young  branches  of  this  tree,  hutita 
wood  is  fit  for  notbiug,  except  fnel.    In  Loceto  the  Indians  call  it  dipu^. 

The  as^iandti  is  a  leguminous  shrub  which  grows  near  brooks  and  running  streams ;  its 
branches  are  thorny,  its  fruit  a.  Uttle  larger  than  whe:tt,  and  enclosed  in  narrow  pods  about 
six  inches  in  length.  As  this  fruit  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  as  at  this  time  great  scar<ntj  pre- 
vails, the  Indians  gather  it,  although  really  it  is  not  eatable,  but  they  toast  it  and  pound  it  up 
as  ihey  do  otiier  seeds. 

The  fetor  which  it  throws  out  when  being  toasted  is  very  disagreeable,  as  also  is  the  breath 
of  those  who  eat  it,  ivhich  is  insupportable,  in  that  season  when  they  gather  in  church  or  any 
close  place. 

The  huisache{onarae  taken  from  the  Meiieon  "hoatzaxin")  is  a  leguminous  shrub,  thorny, 
and  has  narrow  leaves,  crons  certain  pods,  whicb,  although  not  fit  to  eat,  are  made  use  of 
both  in  California  and  Mexico  for  making  wriljng-ink,  adding  a  quantity  of  copperas.  Cattle 
eat  the  tender  brancbes,  but  it  imparls  a  bad  fiavor  to  their  meat. 

The  jojoba  is  one  of  the  most  escellent  fruits  of  California.  The  plant  which  produces  it 
is  a  shrub  which  grows  on  the  arid  brows  of  mouut^na  where  they  slope  into  the  valleys,  and 
their  leaves  are  sliort,  oblong,  smooth,  are  of  a  grayish-^ceen  color,  and  about  the  size  of  rose- 
leaves.  Tbe  fruit  is  a  berry,  oblong,  of  the  size  of  the  kernel  of  the  filbert,  dark-red  outside, 
white  inside,  and  of  an  oily  fiavor,  not  disagreeable.  This  fruit  has  become  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  rirtues,  espeoiaUy  for  the  cote  of  suppression  of  urine,  cont^nmg  pituitons  concre- 
tions which  facilitate  childbirth  in  females,  and  is  adapted  for  bealing  wounds.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  cancer,  and,  having  a  good  flavor,  some  used  it  for 
salads  instead  of  olive-oil.  This  plant  does  not  yield  fruit  every  year,  but  only  when,  in  the 
winter,  there  is  one  shower  at  least. 

The  pimientilla,  thus  called  from  its  shape  and  size,  resembles  the  common  pepper ;  it  is 
the  seed  produced  inside  of  a  certain  berry,  which  grows  oa  a  small  bash,  whose  stalks  are 
similar  to  the  shoots  of  the  wild  oUve,  although  smaller.  The  Indians  eat  them,  but  there  ore 
not  many  of  them. 

When  it  rains  more  than  common,  there  is  an  herb  with  many  stalks  which  grows  m  some 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  called  tedda,  which  runs  ap  about  a,  foot,  and  yields  ears  containing 
small  seeds  of  the  size  of  anise-seed.  Tlie  Indians  gather  this,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
become  dry  first,  so  that  the  seed  may  not  fall  and  he  lost;  this  they  toast  and  grind  for  food. 

The  tedegnd  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  various  places  on  the  peninsula,  principally  in  the 
southern  part,  when  it  rains  in  summer.  Its  stalk  is  abont  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  its  leaves  are  large,  somewhat  similar  lo  those  of  the  mallow,  but  furnished,  like  those  of 
the  nettlCj  with  Uttle  piickles,  which  sljng  when  touched,  causing  great  heat  and  raising  blisters 
on  the  skm,  for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  of  California  call  theni  nettles,  although  in  other 
reapeeta  it  is  very  different  from  the  real  nettle.  The  fruit  which  it  produces  has  a  good 
flavor,  and  is  similar  to  the  almond,  although  not  so  wide. 

These  are  the  prindpal  plants  useful  fur  their  fruits  which  California  produced  when  her 
inhabitants  were  ^1  barbarhins  anil  savages ;  but  the  same  missionaries  who  civilized  them 
introduced,  jointly  with  the  Christian  religion  and  good  customs,  the  cultivation  of  many  for- 
eign vegetables  better  than  the  native  ones  of  the  country. 

I  6.— FOREIGN    PLANTS. 

All  the  plants  and  fruit-trees  taken  to  California  from  varioas  parts  of  Mexico  have  not 
isken  root  on  the  peninsula.  In  the  few  places  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  and  the  land 
is  suitable  for  the  respective  vegetation,  the  following  trees  and  plants  have  taken  root  and 
have  grown,  viz. :  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  apples,  guaras,  yellow 
sapotas,  grnpe-vmes,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  gourds,  palm-trees  bearing  dates,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  rice ;  and  various  species  of  garden  or  table  vegetables,  as  peoa,  lentils,  beans, 
which  products  have  greatly  alleviated  the  misery  and  want  of  those  people.  Of  all  these 
plants,  none  yield  so  well  as  the  fig  and  grape.  Dried  and  preserved  figs  have  an  exquisite 
flavor,  and  the  wine  produced  from  the  few  vineyards  which  exist  there  is  excellent.  There 
also  were,  and  even  now  are,  found  wild  grape-vines,  but  all  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  culti- 
vated, and  their  bunches  only  have  8  or  10  grapes  of  a  rough  fiavor,  that  never  ripen. 

Rice  grows  well  in  the  southern  part,  where  there  is  a  supply  6i  water,  which  this  plant 
requires.  Here  and  there  agnaoates  are  found,  and  in  Loreto  some  eocoa-paims  have  done 
well.  These  people  are  also  supplied  with  capsicums,  tomatoes,  and  gitomates — three  kinds 
of  fruits  much  liked  and  used  among  the  Americans.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  climate 
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of  the  peninsula  ia  much  i^iust  the  raisiog  of  upples,  pears,  pineapples,  chirimojits  and 
other  delicHte  fruits  of  Mexico. 

So  for  as  wheat  goes,  there  are  certainly  bnt  few  places  where  it  can  be  raised  ;  bnt  in 
these,  the  abundance  of  the  crop  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  singular  method  of  culti- 
valion.  A  piece  of  arable  land  is  first  sought,  which  is  susceptible  of  imgatioa,  either  from 
a  neighboring  spring,  or  by  rain-water,  kept  in  some  cistern.  Before  ploupiing,  it  is  watered, 
and  ntter  ploughing  in  the  orilinarj  way,  not  with  straight  flirrows,  but  wmding  and  undulat- 
ing, in  order  that  the  n-at^r  may  rest  longer  and  leave  greater  moisture.  The  land  generally 
being  very  arid,  it  is  now  watered  again,  and,  after  letting  it  air  a  httle,  it  is  planted.  To  put 
in  the  seed,  two  men  are  employed  \  one  going  ahead,  making  holes  in  the  ground,  rallier 
long  and  shallow. 

The  crops  of  Indian  com  are  not  so  abundant,  in  proportion,  as  wheat,  because  It  needs 
more  water,  which  is  very  scarce  in  Calltbmia,  although  it  ordinarily  yields  from  200  to  400 
per  cent.,  and  when  it  does  not  reach  100  per  cent.,  it  is  considered  a  poor  crop. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  sparse  popnla- 

tion  and  the  great  mnltiptication  of  these  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  for  a  supply  from 

Sinaloa,  and  other  States  of  New  Spain ;  as  the  arable  lands  of  the  peninsula  are  limited  in 

quantity,  water  is  scarce,  and  many  obstacles  have  U>  be  overcome  in  order  iti  raise  a  crop. 

I  7.— PLANTS    USEFUL    FOR  THEIK    LEAYES    AHD    BRANCHES. 

These  are  few.  Near  the  streams  and  cisterns  sage  abounds ;  also  rushes,  and  cstoqucs, 
whose  spconts  and  roots  are  used  as  articles  of  food,  and  the  leaves  make  mats.  When 
it  rains,  in  summer,  verdt^Offoa  abound,  the  seeds  of  which  only  are  eaten  by  tlie  Indiaub. 
Mesican  wormwood  (estafiate)  grovra  plentifully  in  ground  under  cultivation,  but  trefoil  grows 
among  it  and  chokes  it.  The  California  wild  marjoram  does  not  seem  like  the  genuine,  except 
a  little  in  color.  It  is  a  shrub  which  grows  on  dry  plains,  about  four  feet  lugh;  its  leaves  are 
small  and  of  a  handsome  green,  and  is  used  for  seasoning  food.  Tobacco  grows  spontaneously 
in  vaiious  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Indians  nse  it  for  smoking.  The  Jesuits  carried 
there  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  have  thrived  wherever  cultivated, 
g  3.— PLANTS    USEFDL    FOR    THEIR    TRUNKS    OR    SHOOTS. 

Of  trees  which  furnish  timber  for  building,  etc.,  or  at  least  for  firewood,  there  are  the  pine, 
oak,  palm,  madrorio,  poplar,  guarSio,  and  a  few  others.  Of  those  whose  sprouts  or  shoots 
serve  for  food  or  other  nseful  purposes  of  life,  there  are  the  mescal,  batamote,  nomho,  and 
a  few  more.  The  guaribo,  the  largest  tree  of  California,  resembles  the  poplar  so  much,  that 
at  first  sight  it  can't  be  distinguished  from  it,  bat  is  very  different  in  qualityof  wood,  it  being 
good  for  beams,  etc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  rough  places,  almost  inacces- 
sible, as  is  the  case  with  the  pine  in  the  south. 

The  red-palm  of  the  mountdns  is  esteemed  there  for  its  strong,  hard,  reddish  wood,  bnt 
it  is  only  ahout  sis  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  in  order  to  get  out  timber  from  it,  the  whole 
trunk,  bark  and  all,  has  to  ba  taken  ;  the  bark  of  this,  as  of  other  palms,  is  of  a  grayish  color. 
Of  these,  besides  the  dat«-palm  and  cocoa-palm,  there  are  two  other  species,  one  of  white  wood, 
not  so  hard  as  the  red,  and  easier  worked ;  the  other  has  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  of  solid 
wood,  imder  the  bark,  inside  of  which  is  a  soft,  light  core.  Before  the  Spaniards  cntxired  Cali- 
fornia, there  were  many  handsome  palm^oves,  as  the  Indians  made  no  use  of  the  tree,  but, 
after  dealing  with  the  people  of  Siualoa,  they  learned  to  eat  the  shoots  of  the  palm,  and  the 
Spaniards  commenced  cutting  it  for  building  purposes — some  of  Ihese  groves  were  used  up. 
The  sprouts  are  a  delicious  eatable  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  ijpaniiuds,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  eitravagant  one,  as  the  trees  dry  up  as  soon  as  cut^ 

There  are  two  species  of  acacia  in  the  peninsula,  of  different  dimensions,  both  treo  and 
fruit.  Thatwith  bitter  fruit  is  largeand  a  native  of  California ;  that  with  sweet  fmit  is  smaller 
and  foreign— the  latter  is  eaten  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  other,  as  well  as  the  branches,  by 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Both  kinds  bear  large  pods  ;  the  trunk  and  limbs  are  crooked  ;  tiieir 
wood  is  very  bard  and  heavy,  consequently  adapted  for  knees  of  vessels — the  sprouts,  pound- 
ed up  and  applied  to  the  eye,  are  considered  a  pceventtve  agunst  ophthalmia.  This  tree 
bounds  in  the  narrow  plains  between  the  raouDtdns  and  coast  on  the  gulf.  The  Spaniards 
call  it  mcsquit. 

The  palo  chino,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  I  don't  know  why,  is  a  tree,  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  large  and  straight;  its  leaves  are  small  and  of  an  ashy  green, 
the  bark  is  gray,  the  wood  ted,  and  easily  worked ;  it  loses  its  color  when  wet,  as  also  by 
age.  In  the  northern  part  there  is  another  tree,  also  called  palo  chmo,  which  is  of  white 
wood,  easily  worked,  and  has  no  fruit  which  is  eatable. 

The  gkokio,  called  palo  bianco  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  bark 
(nhile),  is  a  tree  of  medium  height,  little  foliage,  and  very  few  branches,  and  which  grows 
near  running  streams.  Its  wood  is  also  white  at  first,  but,  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  the  mside 
part  of  the  trunlt  becomes  nearly  black  and  hard.  Of  this  the  neophytes  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  articles  seemingly  of  ebony,  curiously  wrought,  inlaid  witii  pearl. 

The  uBa  de  gato  (cat's-claw)  is  a  leguminous  tree,  whose  leaves  are  small  and  narrow,  of  a 
light-green  color,  and  bears  fruit  in  its  pods.    Its  branches  are  bristled  up  with  curved  thorns 
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resembling  oata'-olawa,  and  it  is  thus  known  throughout  Mcnico.  The  inner  part  of  tlie  trunk, 
or  its  pith,  also  turns  black,  with  jeilow  streaks,  wliich  beautify  it,  and  although  the  other 
part  is  hard  and  heavy,  is  easily  worked ;  but  if  the  tree  stops  growing  until  a  certain  age, 
the  pith  is  consumed  and  the  tree  becomes  hollow. 

The  mangrove,  although  not  a  large  tree,  extends  its  branches  horizontally  to  that  extent 
that  sometimes  they  touch  theground  ;  its  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  pretty  lighl-green — its 
wood  is  hard,  and  is  used  for  oars.     The  mangrove  grows  near  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  not 

The  cork  (corcho)  is  a  small  tree  which  grows  on  level  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountiuos, 
where  it  is  commonly  found  without  leaves.  Notwithstanding,  it  produces  a  bunch  of  flowera 
of  a  bright-pniple  color,  very  beaulifu!.  Its  trunk,  when  dry,  becomes  as  light  and  spongy 
as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  whence  its  name.  With  this  the  Indians  form  theiriafts  for  fish- 
ing, and  it  answers  even  better  than  regular  cock  for  stoppers  for  bottles,  etc. 

The  nomb&  ia  a  shrub  wiUi  long  shoots,  straight  and  flexible,  with  a  whitish  bark,  and 
generally  bare.  Only  when  it  rains  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  wider  than  they  are  long; 
but  scarcely  a  month  passes,  after  the  rain,  when  they  become  bare  again.  There  is  no  asa 
made  of  this  plant  in  California,  but  its  shoots  might  be  rendered  useful  for  making  baskets  as 
well  as  for  ink,  coniaining  a  liquid  of  a  blood-color,  that  dyes  linen  so  indelibly  that  no  wash- 
ing will  erase  it.    If  this  hquid  wore  properly  prepared,  what  might  it  not  serve  for  ? 

There  is  another  shrab  (which  the  author  does  not  recollect  the  name  of)  similar  t«  the 
nomb6  in  the  flexibility  of  tts  shoots  and  the  scantiness  of  its  leaves,  but  more  useful  to  the 
ladiims,  because  l^ey  moke  certain  utensils  of  them  which  are  in  common  use,  and  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereaiWr. 

The  batamote  shrub  grows  on  the  borders  of  some  running  streams.  Its  shoots  are 
strMght,  three  or  four  I'eet  in  length,  the'leaves  long  and  sharp,  but  very  delicate  and  of  a, 
very  fine  green.  This  plant  is  efficacious  for  restoring  power  to  crippled  limbs,  by  bathing  in 
a  decoction  of  its  sprouts,  or  by  rubbing  the  joints  with  the  same,  roasted,  and  afterward  put- 
ting on  a  plaaler  of  them. 

In  some  parts  there  grows,  near  running  streams,  reed-grass,  of  tlie  tluckness  of  the  little 
linger,  of  which  the  natives  pick  the  smallest  for  their  dresses,  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak 
of.  This  little  reed  is  the  only  plant  in  California  in  which  manna  is  found  ;  at  the  present 
tune  there  are  large  growths  of  this  imported  from  abroad. 

The  plant  most  esteemed  by  the  natives  is  the  mescal,  a  plant  of  the  aloe  species,  simitar 
to  the  maguey,  in  the  manner  in  which  its  shoots  and  flowers  grow ;  but  smaller  and  moro 
thorny,  and  of  an  intense  green — when  allowed  to  grow,  it  produces,  like  the  maguey,  a 
strai^t  shoot,  of  the  tluckness  of  a  man's  arm,  and  fl'om  10  to  15  feet  high;  in  the  tops  it 
blossoms  with  yellow  flowers,  and  afterward  bears  fruit.  The  blossoms  are  full  of  a  sweet 
but  disagreeable  liquid,  and  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  Indians  gather  it  in  large  quantities  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  mescal  which  grows  lo  this  point  ia  of  no  further  use,  eicept  to  mul- 
tiply plants  of  its  species,  produdng  them  either  from  the  roots  or  from  the  seed  scattered 
around ;  but  the  Indians  do  not  permit  it  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the  inside  leaves  commence 
sepacating,  they  cut  the  stalk,  when  it  is  scarcely  two  feet  high,  and  carry  it  home.  Hero 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  grotiDd,  in  which  they  kindle  a  fire,  throwing  in  a  few  stones,  and 
when  they  are  heated,  the  wood  having  been  consumed,  they  throw  amongthem  cuts  of  mes- 
cal, then  cover  them  with  earth  and  leave  them  for  from  24  to  36  hours.  This  mode  of  cook- 
ing mescal  and  other  viands  is  called  by  the  natives  Uateraa  (in  Mexico  this  style  is  much  in 
use,  <md  called  barbacoa).  Our  barbacue  is  probably  derived  from  this  (A.  G.  R.),  and  was  in 
use  by  the  barbarous  C^it^Aimfcaitbefuretheyweresubjugatedbythe  Spaniards.  Mescal,  cooked 
in  this  way,  acquires  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  was  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Call- 
fonuans  from  October  to  April,  a  period  when  other  wild  fruits  wliich  they  were  accustomed 
to  subsist  on  were  very  scarce.  This  is  not  the  only  utility  derived  from  this  plant.  From 
their  prickly  leaves  they  get  a  Mnd  of  thread  with  which  they  make  a  net,  that  answers  as 
a  basket  or  pannier  to  carry  whatever  they  wish  on  their  backs.  Generally  the  mescal  do^  not 
grow  except  on  the  mountains  and  hills.  There  are  various  species — some  have  a  bitter 
juice,  and  others  cause  pain  in  the  stomach.  A  missionary  had  mescal  transplanted  here 
Ttara  New  Galieia,  which  is  larger  and  better  than  any  other  kind  in  California.  In  some  parts 
of  Mexico  a  spirit  is  extracted  from  mescal,  which,  although  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  water,  is 
very  strong ;  some  take  it  to  get  drunk  on,  and  others  use  it  as  a  medicine,  being  eonsidcred 
a  diuretic,  and  good  for  the  stomach. 

|9.— PLANTS    USEFUL   FOE    THEIR    BOOTS. 

These  are  very  few  in  California.  Those  eitant  prior  to  the  Spaniards  going  there  were 
the  gnacamot«,  jicama,  and  the  mezquitillo. 

The  guacamote,  or  sweet  vuca,  is  a  plant  fall  of  vine-shoots,  of  a  large,  thick  root,  fibrous, 
yellow  on  the  out^de  and  white  inside.     This  root  is  cooked  and  eal«n,  and  has  a  good  flavor. 

The  jicama  is  a  leguminous  plant,  also  with  vine-shoots.  Its  branches  are  lai^e  and 
Blender,  its  leaves  arranged  three  by  three,  ia  form  of  a  cross.  The  flowers,  violet ;  the  seed 
like  lentils,  enclosed  in  black  pods,  and  the  root  in  shape  and  size  of  the  onion,  hut  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  turnip.    It  is  white,  juicy,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  refresMng,  and  is 
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eaten  raw.  *  The  jioatna  is  common  in  Meileo — tiat  of  California,  although  smaller,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  better. 

The  mezquitillo,  or  small  acacia,  is  a  small  tree  which  has  this  name,  as  the  form  of  its 
branches  anil  leaves  resembles  those  of  the  acacia.  Its  roots  are  used  in  California,  to  dye 
dccr-sliins  cinnamon  color. 

The  missionaries  have  carried  to  the  peninsula  sweet.potatoea,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  and 
fennel ;  and  all  of  tlicse  plants  have  flourished.  The  sweet-potato  is  an  esculent  esteemed  in 
New  Spain,  and  of  which  we  made  mention  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mesieo. 

S  10.-PLANTS  C9EFCL  FOR  THKIR  JUICE  OB  GUM, 

Tn£  plants  desirable  for  their  rosia  or  gum,  or  for  thair  jniue  or  oil,  are  the  copal,  brasil, 
pitch-tree,  infernal  fig-tree,  indigo-plant,  and  sugar-cane. 

The  copal  is  Ihe  tree  which  produces  the  copal-gum,  so  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
all  over  California,  except  in  sl«ny  and  sandy  localities. 

The  brasil,  which  in  other  countries  is  a  tree  of  tai^c  growth,  is  only  found  in  the  southern 
part,  and  is  small. 

The  pilch-tree  is  also  small,  and  the  trank  ia  covered  with  excrescences  of  pitch, 
■which  the  tree  distils,  and  adheres  to  the  bark  in  the  shape  of  Utile  balls.  The  natives  make 
use  of  this  to  sdek  their  arrows,  and  also  mix  it  with  tallow,  to  mend  their  earthen  vessels. 
Mariners  pay  thdt  vessels'  bottoms  with  it,  bat  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  mode  of  gathering  it  is  to  streak  the  bark,  which  operation  has  to  be  perfoimed  before 
it  rains,  because,  if  it  rains  hard,  it  carries  it  ofi'with  it. 

The  mfemnl  flg-tcee  contajna  initsfrait  a  good  articleofoil  for  burning;  itiaalsooaeftilin 
medicine,  being  a  strong  purgative,  and  even  dangerous. 

In  some  places  in  the  aouthem  part,  the  indigo-plant  is  found,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it ; 
perhaps,  because  of  its  being  of  little  consideration.  In  the  same  quarter  sugar-cane  is  raised, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians ;  this  was  transplanted  here  by  the  missionaries. 

Jll.— NOXIOUS   AND    lEEEGULAE  PLANTS. 

.4.U0N0  the  few  plants  of  California  there  are  some  which  are  noxious,  one  of  which  is  a 
iittle  tree  called  by  the  Spaniards  of  that  country  palo  de  fisdta  (arrow-tree),  because  the 
Indians  of  the  coast  of  Sonora  get  from  it  that  terrible  poison  with  which  they  dip  their 
arrows,  to  render  wounds  made  by  tbem  mortal  The  native  Californians,  although  they  know 
of  this  property  of  the  plant,  have  never  abused  the  use  of  it. 

In  the  southern  part  there  is  a  plant  with  vine-shoots,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
whose  branches  are  tender  and  fibrous,  and  have  a  strong,  sour  flavor.  The  Indians  cut  them 
in  pieces,  three  or  four  palms  in  length,  and  cook  them  in  the  ashes ;  this  takes  away  the 
sourness,  after  which  they  eat  them.  But  it  seems  that  this  mode  of  cooking  them  is  not 
suflicient  to  take  away  their  caustic  quality,  as  they  always  cause  a,  severe  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  month  and  throat  ulcers,  which  perhaps  cause  death. 

The  hitdra  maligna  (malignant  ivy)  is  a  plant  which  takes  root  in  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
tends its  running  vines  to  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees,  where  they  entwine.  It  well 
deserves  the  name — malignant — as  the  bare  touch  of  it  will  cause  swellings,  and  cover  Ihe 
body  with  sores;  and,  al^ough  this  disease  has  a  simple  remedy,  it  would  be  fatal  if  it  should 
last  long. 

The  ^nril  is  a  fruit  produced  by  a  shrub  similar  to  the  cherry-ttee  in  color,  although 
smaller.  The  Indians  eat  it,  notwithstanding  its  bad  flavor,  as  it  is  produced  in  March  and 
April,  when  they  have  no  other  aliment  except  mescal.  It  has  been  observed  that  if  the 
women  eat  much  of  it  when  they  are  nursing,  their  children  get  sick  and  sometimes  die. 

In  various  places  on  the  peninsula  there  is  another  shrub  whose  fruit  is  round,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  when  ripe  is  black.  The  Indians  abstain  from  eating  it,  as  they  know  it  is 
very  noxious ;  but  as  their  little  ones  are  ignorant  of  it,  or  fear  no  harm,  they  eat  it  when 
hungry.  The  effect  caused  is  to  cripple  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  other  dis- 
eases set  in,  endmg  m  death,  for  which  reason  the  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  have  It 
rooted  out.  Notwithslandmg,  the  iVHmies  eat  the  fruit,  without  lis  doing  them  harm;  they  first 
lake  out  the  seed,  which  is  said  to  conti^n  all  ihe  bad  properties.  Here  are  also  other  plants, 
curious  and  irregular,  besides  the  pilahajo,  etc.,  already  spoken  of. 

The  tasiyo  is  a  plant  resembling  the  pilahaya  in  the  inner  arrangement  of  its  branches, 
which  also  are  bare  of  leaves  and  thorny ;  although  they  are  not  so  large  and  thick,  nor  of 
one  piece,  like  those  of  the  pitahaya,  but  each  one  is  composed  of  various  pieces,  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  united  by  certMU  stems,  which  separate  during  a  high  wmd,  or  any  thing 
rudely  touching  them.  These  pieces,  detached  from  the  bush,  keep  green  for  many  months, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  moisture  in  the  ground ;  and,  if  rain  should  fall  before  they  are 
gathered,  they  take  root  and  form  new  plants. 

The  ihiit  of  the  tas^o  is  similar  to  the  tuna  (prickly  pear),  but  never  ripens,  conse- 
quently is  of  no  use,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  nuisance,  as  it  blocks  the  roads.  Only 
in  some  places,  where  firewood  is  scarce,  its  branches  answer  for  burning,  as  it  kindles 
readily,  but  consumes  quickly. 
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Similur  to  thia  in  the  structure  of  the  brniichcs,  and  also  without  leaves,  there  ia  anothet 
plant  called  ehoila,  nbich  onlj  grows  about  u  haud's-breadth  h^h.  Its  branches  n.re  ao  inter- 
woven that  they  hide  the  trunk,  andao  covered  with  thorns  that  ita  color  does  not  show.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  like  those  of  the  Imajo,  are  smaller,  and  not  so  long  as  the 
little  finger.  When  bj  accident  any  one  steps  on  these  branches  the  soles  of  the  shoos  are  no 
protecliou  against  Uie  thorns  piercii^  through,  and  they  are  very  difficult  to  extract. 

Much  more  curious  is  another  tree,  oall«l  by  the  Cochimles  milapd,  found  frequently  be- 
tweeu  29°  and  31°,  and  hod  not  been  seen  by  the  miasionariea  prior  to  the  year  1761,  beeause 
they  had  not  explored  the  interior ;  ndther  is  it,  la  my  jadgment,  known  by  naturalists  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  grows  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  its  trunk  thick  in  propor- 
tion; it  is  not  suitable  for  firewood,  being  soft  and  juicy,  like  the  branches  of  the  p^hat/a 
and  the  cordon  ;  its  branches  are  a  kind  of  slender  twig,  about  1 8  inches  long,  adorned  with 
small  leaves,  with  thorns  on  the  ends ;  the  branohes  do  not  grow  ^ther  upward  or  horiEonlolly, 
as  is  generally  seen  in  other  trees,  but  hang  downward,  like  the  beard  on  the  face,  to  the  foot 
of  the  trunk,  where  they  bear  littlebnnches  of  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  Tbis  great  tree  is  almost 
useless,  as  cvea  when  dry  it  is  not  good  to  bum,  although  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  at  the 
mission  of  Sau  Francisco  de  Borfa,  where  firewood  is  scarce. 

There  is  also  another  small  tree,  covered  with  large  thorns  and  almost  always  without  foliage ; 
for  which  reason  tlte  Spaniards  called  it  the  Adam-tree ;  when  it  rains,  a  few  small  ieavea 
appear,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  they  disappear,  and  it  remains  bare  all  the  rest  of  the 

Thus  the  Spaniards  call  another  little  tree,  icon-wood  tree  (pa!o  hkfro),  on  account  of  its 
hardness,  it  seeming  more  like  iron  than  wood,  and  besides  is  twisted  as  well  in  the  trunk  as 
branches,  which  are  full  of  thorns,  and,  growing  horizontally,  reach  the  ground  ;  the  hardness 
and  tortuosity  of  this  wood  make  it  absolutely  useless.  Such  are  the  plants  worthy  of  men- 
tion, which  tiie  arid  soil  of  California  produces. 

S  la.— IH8ECT8. 

Passing  now  to  the  animal  kii^dom,  commencing  with  the  smallest  animate  beings,  we  find 
the  ant,  spider,  centipede  (ci«itfa  piea,  hundred  feet),  scorpion,  cricket,  mosquitoes  of  various 
kinds,  the  moth,  locust,  harves(-fly,  glowworm,  wasp,  cockroach,  and  divers  kinds  of  worms. 
There  are  no  bees,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  or  niguas  (an  insect  which  lodges  between  the  skhi  and  flesh). 

Among  the  spiders  are  found  those  monsters  which  in  Mexico  are  improperly  called  tardn- 
tiilm,  but  they  never  have  done  any  harm  in  California,  consequently  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
only  on  account  of  their  horrible  looks  that  they  have  been  considered  poisonous. 

Of  mosquitoes  there  is  on  tlie  beach  at  Loreto  a  species  which  in  some  parts  of  America 
are  named  gnats,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  but  their  bite  causes  an  intoler- 
able burning  sensation. 

Of  the  moth  there  are  three  species,  that  which  eata  into  linen  clothes,  that  which  eats  mto 
woollen,  and  that  wliich  nibbles  at  books.  The  first  is  an  insect  of  a  whitish  color,  of  the  size 
of  a  lonae,  but  the  head  very  larga  in  proportion  t»  the  body,  and  very  active.  Those 
of  this  class  live  in  colonies  in  little  cells  which  they  make  in  walls,  and  when  they 
eat  clothing  they  make  a  little  pouch,  likeotherkinds  of  moths.  This  kind,  called  oim^'«n.* 
does  not  eat  woollen,  only  linen  clothing.  The  second  and  third  species  are  well  known  in 
Europe.  The  moth  has  muItipUed  hut  little  in  California,  and  it  seems  that  neither  spedes 
is  a  native  of  the  country,  but  has  been  taken  there  from  Mexico. 

There  are  two  speciea  of  cockroaches,  difi'erentin  size  and  color,  but  similar  in  figure  and 
propensities.  Both  fly,  although  rarely ;  they  have  double  wii^a,  are  rapid,  nasty,  and  de- 
struEtive  in  storerooms,  where  they  eat  and  spoil  all  kinds  of  edibles  which  are  not  hard, 
particularly  if  they  are  sweet,  entering  easily  the  smallest  cracks,  from  their  body  being  very 
thin.  Those  of  the  larger  kind  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  were  carried  to  California  in  the  ships  which  went  to  Loreto  ftom  New  Gall- 
eia  where  they  abound.  The  others  are  natives  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  half  the  size  of  the 
former,  but  are  more  active.    Both  species  have  multiplied  greatly. 

The  wasps  of  California  are,  at  the  least,  of  three  species.  The  first,  which  are  the  lai^est, 
cidled  by  tbe  Mexicans  xirotli,  are  described  in  our  History  of  Mexico. 

They  mabe  a  very  sweet  honey,  but  their  s^ng  is  extremely  painful.  Those  of  the  second 
are  what  entomologists  atyleFpa^neicAneuniwiu^,  which  (although  they  do  not  live  in  societies) 
make  their  cells  in  the  walls  of  buildings.  To  make  them  thewasptakesalittle  mud,  mixes  it, 
and  plastersittothe  wallby  meansof  a  glutinous  substance  which  it  emits  from  its  mouth,  and 
m  this  way  goes  on  until  it  finishes  the  work ;  when  completed  it  lays  an  egg,  then  fills  up 
the  remaining  space  with  small  spiders,  which  it  catches  for  the  purpose,  then  closes  the  en- 
trance with  mud ;  adjoming  this  it  goes  on  building  nntil  four  or  five  are  made,  each  following 
the  same  process  as  in  the  first.  This  mud  becomes  so  hardened,  and  adheres  to  the  wall  so, 
that  a  man  cannot  pull  it  off  with  his  fingers.  Ench  one  of  these  ^gs,  enclosed  and  fertilized 
by  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  soon  produces  a  grub,  which  in  a  few  days  is  converted  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  finally  into  a  wasp,  subsisting,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  spiders  which  the 

•  Oamlxea  la  (he  name  whfch  the  Indtana  of  the  Spanish  Island  gave  to  cerr^n  tnseols  described  bj 
Ovledo,  which  DC- —■-  —  -—■'  —■-■--— ... -s..^,..,. —   u .-,..._,. 
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mother  had  provided.  As  soon  as  the  young  insects  find  tlieir  wings  strong  enoujli,  they  open 
their  celis  and  go  out  to  fly  about,  and  shortly  to  repeat  tlie  work  before  performed  by  the 
mother.  In  thia  manner  thej  go  on  until  three  or  four  generalions  are  produced  between 
May  and  October.  Wasps  of  this  species  ndther  have  a  sting  nor  make  honey.  The  third 
class  are  of  a  reddish  color,  smaller,  with  a  large  sting,  which  causes  inflammation  nnd  great 
pain  j  and  although  they  do  not  make  honey  they  make  combs,  hanging  f^om  rocks,  irheceEhel- 
tered  from  rain.  The  Califoraians  are  very  fond  of  the  little  grub-won»a  from  these  combs, 
and  sometimes  they  endanger  tlieir  lives  in  gathering  them  from  the  elifls. 

These  poor  Indians  subsist,  in  like  manner,  on  two  other  spedes  of  norms,  about  the  size 
of  tlie  little  finger,  which  are  found  in  certun  kinds  of  plants  sifter  it  rains.  To  prepare  them 
for  eating  Ihey  titke  them  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  squeeze  out  all  tlie  impurities  from 
the  inside,  then  Ihey  roast  them ;  those  which  they  wish  to  keep  they  string  up. 

On  some  trees  a  white  worm  is  found,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  thorns,  whose 
touch  causes  an  itching  sensation  which  laaia  some  hours. 

But  the  most  notable  insects  of  California  are  the  iocnsts,  not  only  for  their  formida!:)Ie 
numbers,  bnt  for  the  damage  they  cause.  As  this  plague  is  not  frequent  in  conntries  inhabit- 
ed by  naturalists,  sufGeient  thne  has  not  been  found  by  them  to  write  a  minul*  and  detailed 
account  of  these  insects ;  so  I  will  give  here  what  a  sincere  and  talented  missionary  observed 
in  relation  to  them,  after  a  residence  of  30  years,  omitting  the  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
these  insects,  which  has  been  made  by  Bomare  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

In  California  there  are  three  species  of  locusts,  similar  in  form,  but  distinct  in  size,  in 
color,  and  even  in  their  mode  of  living.  The  first,  known  in  almost  all  places,  is  small ;  it 
flies  and  leaps  a  great  distance.  The  second  is  lai^er,  and  alnays  of  a  grayish  color.  Both 
species  are  scarce,  and  so  scattered  that  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  them.  Those  of  the 
third  species  are  more  noted  and  feared  ;  their  liody  isof  the  size  of  the  little  fineer;  they  have 
double  wings  like  the  others,  although  larger,  their  color  varying  according  to  their  condition, 
OS  will  hereoAer  be  Ehown. 

These  locusts,  of  which  all  we  are  about  to  say  refers,  are  ehnilar  to  the  silk-worm  in  their 
mode  of  copuiaUon.  Tbey  copulate  in  the  summer,  and  the  female  lays,  the  last  of  July  or 
the  first  of  August,  some  small  e^s,  long  and  slender,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color ;  they  are 
joined  together  by  a  certain  glutinous  liqnid  In  such  a  manner  as  to  look  at  first  sight  like 
a  silk  cord.  These  are  placed  in  small  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  moke  with  a  certain 
appendage  that  they  have  in  their  tail.  Each  female  lays  from  70  to  80  eggs,  and  even  more. 
Directly  the  locusts  satisfy  the  desires  of  nature,  they  became  emaciated  and  die,  not  one  re- 
maining ahve,  but  they  leave  in  their  eggs  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

The  ijirth  of  the  new  locusts  has  no  fixed  time,  but  depends  on  the  rains,  which  happen 
earlier  or  later,  but  they  generally  hatch  in  September  or  early  in  October,  when,  with  the 
light  rains,  some  herbs  spring  np  in  the  country.  When  first  hatched  they  have  no  wings, 
their  legs  are  very  long,  they  are  about  the  size  of  mosquitoes,  and  are  of  a  dark-gray  color. 
Their  earliest  movement  is  to  jump  on  the  first  herbs  they  find;  when  travelling  the  whole  flock 
hatched  by  the  same  mother  keep  together.  After  having  consumed  the  leaves  of  one  plant, 
the.vpassoD  to  another,  and  gradually  they  become  of  a  lighter  color,  and  commence  copulating 
in  different  families.  When  they  are  about  half  grown  they  shed  their  skin  like  snakes,  and 
become  perfectly  green,  and  as  at  this  time  their  legs  have  become  stronger,  they  travel  with 
longer  leaps,  forming  numerous  armies,  and  desolating  the  country  wherever  they  pass 
through.  In  a  few  days  thej  shed  their  coat  ogiun,  and  then  display  tiieir  four  wings,  which 
had  been  conflned  beneath  it,  and  cliange  from  a  green  color  to  dark^ray.  At  the  age  of  three 
months  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  ogun  change  thdr  color  from  gray  to  red,  with  black 
spots,  which,  notwithstanding  Uieir  ut5ortunate  shop*,  gives  them  some  beauty.  This  color 
lasts  until  summer,  when  it  turns  yellow  and  lasts  until  death.  Their  whole  life  is  ten  months, 
in  which  time  they  shed  their  coat  twice  and  change  color  five  times. 

Toward  tlie  beginning  of  January,  when  they  have  attained  their  growth,  and  their  wings 
get  strong,  they  fiy  Uke  birds,  and  commence  the  work  of  desolation  in  all  parts.  Thmr  flying 
armies  are  so  numerous  that  they  cloud  the  sky,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun  and  darken 
the  atmosphere.  They  unite  in  masses  of  10,000  to  13,000,  always  followmg  their  leaders, 
Hying  in  a  straight  course,  sometimes  swerving  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  bnt  never  retrogra- 
ding, and  there  is  no  power  m  the  world  to  compel  them  to.  Wherever  the  guides  wish  to  halt^ 
the  whole  army  stops ;  if  this  happens  to  be  in  a  wood,  they  occupy  the  same  space  as  they  did  In 
the  lur,  observing  file  same  order  and  same  distances :  but  if  they  alight  on  a  growing  crop,  as 
they  all  want  to  eat,  they  contract  and  occupy  a  smaller  space. 

They  digest  very  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  devonr  much  more  than  you  would  believe 
from  their  size.  When  they  attack  a  wood,  field,  or  crop,  they  do  nothing  bnt  devour  and 
evacualB,  thus  in  a  moment  they  destroy  every  thing  within  dieir  reach ;  even  should  they 
ieare  any  thing,  it  is  not  long  before  it  is  entirely  consumed  by  a  new  army,  they  are  so 
abundant,  although  one  is  sulfident  to  desolate  many  places.  These  locusia  nether  eat  nor  fly  at 
night  J  but  they  rest,  piling  up  one  on  top  ofanothcrinsucb  numbers  that,  notwithstanding  their 
duninutive  size,  their  weight  bends  the  branches  of  trees,  and  sometimes  they  break  them  down. 
This  is  a  deplorable  plague  in  fertile  countries,  and  much  more  so  in  that  miserable  pen- 
bsnla,  where  ^e  fields  and  woods  become  desolated,  the  herbs  consumed,  trees  stiipped  of 
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their  foliage,  and  sometimes  theiv  bark  taken  off;  hence  arises  mortality  among  the  cattle  for 
lack  of  pasturage,  and  hnnger  and  sickness  among  the  people,  becanae  "bole  multitudes  of 
these  voracious  insects  dying  at  one  time  infest  the  air  nitb  their  corruption. 

Theceareaome  plants  which  are  respected  by  the  locusts,  such  as  melons  and  watermelons, 
on  account  of  the  toughness  of  their  leaves.  PUahayan  are  naturally  defended  by  their  thorns, 
but  theu'  flowers,  if  they  have  any,  are  attacked  by  these  insects,  as  also  the  fruit  when  it 
ripens  and  falls.  Of-  the  meaeal  they  only  eat  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  without  touching  the 
Btalk,  which  serves  the  Indians  for  food. 

If  California  were  more  populated,  the  inhabitants  might  check  these  destructive  insects 
and  prevent  their  ravages,  either  by  destroyhig  their  eggs  or  killing  them  before  they  have 
wings,  particularly  if  every  year  some  hundreds  of  men  would  scatter  themselves  among  the 
mountains  in  the  south  at  a  cert;^n  season,  this  being  the  real  home  of  these  pests.  So  far  as 
smcking  them,  shouting  at  them,  or  any  other  course  ordinarly  pursued,  is  concerned,  tbey  are 
meffectual  in  stopping  their  ravages.  In  the  winter,  locusts  bdng  in  a  torpid  slate  from  the  cold, 
and  not  being  able  to  ny  in  the  morning  until  warmed  upby  thcsun,theIndianscomeandshake 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  causing  them  t<i  fell  to  the  ground,  and  ^en  kill  many  of  them  by 
stamping  on  them.  A  missionary  having  offered  a  bounty  to  any  one  of  the  neophytes  who 
would  bring  him  a  certtun  quantity  of  locusts,  they  gathered  TO  to  80  bags  full  daily ;  but  no 
matter  how  many  were  killed,  it  did  no  good,  in  consequence  of  their  infinite  numbers." 
Notwithstanding,  a  small  crop  may  be  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  damage  if  many  are  oc- 
cupied in  driving  them  away  all  the  time  when  the  insects  are  passing. 

From  the  year  1697,  in  which  the  Jesoita  commenced  the  work  of  converting  the  Cahfor- 
nians,  there  were  no  locusts  in  that  country  until  1722,  when  they  appeared,  disappearing 
shortly  afWrnard,  and  reappearing  in  1746,  and  in  the  three  years  foUowmg  without  interrup- 
tion,afl«r  which  they  did  not  return  until  1768-'54,  and  finally  in  17  6B-'66-'e7.  This  unfortu- 
nate peninsula  could  never  recover  its  losses  if  the  increase  of  locusts  were  not  checked  by 
various  causes.  Frequently  their  eggs  do  not  batch,  drying  up  for  lack  of  raiu,  and  the  birds 
eat  large  quantiUes  of  them.  Besides  which,  an  incredible  number  die  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  caused  by  certain  litOe  wonns.wbich  breed  in  their  bellies  and  devour  them ;  and  for  this 
reason,  in  other  years  than  those  referred  to,  they  have  not  existed,  or  at  least  have  not  been 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any  serious  damage. 

Formerly  the  Califomians  were  in  tbe  habit  of  frequently  eati 
verized,  alter  having  removed  the  contents  of  their  bellies;  b 
missionaries  and  the  esperience  acquired  in  1723,  when  after  eat 
attacked  by  a  violent  sickness,  have  cansed  the  most  of  them  to 
standing,  some  continue  to  eat  them,  considering  it  a  pity  not  to 
and  other  food  scarce. 

5  13. -REPTILES. 

In  California  there  are  but  few  species  of  reptiles,  viz.,  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  and 
snakes.  Among  the  species  of  lizards  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  are  venomous ;  the  frogs 
are  very  rare,  and  toads  are  plentiful  when  it  runs,  but  disappear  altogether  when  the  land 
becomes  dry  again.  Among  the  turtles,  besides  the  common  land-turde,  and  those  of  fresh 
water,  there  are  two  other  species  of  laige  marine  turtles,  one  of  which  is  that  with  a  shell, 
called  Mrloise.  The  Califomians  catch  them  easily  by  jumping  overboard  and  swimming  after 
them.  When  they  lay  hold  of  them,  they  turn  them  over  so  that  they  cannot  move,  then  push 
them  along  until  they  roach  their  boat  or  raft  again,  when  they  throw  them  aboard ;  but  it 
requires  caution  in  taking  them,  as  they  bile  very  hard. 

Of  snakes  there  are  two  kinds,  those  with  rattles  and  those  without ;  the  last  are  smaller 
than  the  other,  but  their  poison  is  more  active. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  will  pve  some  particulars  of  the  observations  and  dangerous 
Ktperlments  made  with  snakes  by  an  mtelligent  missionary. 

I  14.  — FISHES. 
PiSSiNO  to  aquatic  animals  whose  pecnliaritles  resemble  those  of  reptiles,  we  find  in  the 
waters  of  California  among  the  eetaciea,  whales,  dolphins,  sharks,  sword-fish,  and  sea  (seal) 
calves.  Among  the  real  veritable  fishes  there  are  found  the  pampano,  two  species  (resembling 
bream),  pargo,  also  two  species  of  palomctas,  vobalos,  skate,  halibut,  flying-fish,  saw-fish,  gilt- 
poll,  bogres,  sun-fisb,  prawn,  curvina,  herrings,  sardines,  manta,  dor^e,  sole,  dog-fish,  plaice, 
inke,  needle-fish,  seal,  horse-mackerel,  comudas,  morenaa,  puercos,  shad,  snoring-fish,  picudos, 
botelos,  oinpas,  bonitos,  esparallones,  and  many  others.  Of  the  cetacteo,  there  are  lobsters  and 
various  species  of  crabs.  Of  the  testacsea  or  shell-fish  there  are  the  muscle,  mirices,  mother 
of  pearl,  and  many  other  species  of  snails,  oysters,  etc     Finally,  there  are  also  difierent  kinds 

•  In  order  to  form  some  Idea  ot  the  prodlglons  (ncreaae  of  locusts,  see  the  account  givon  ty  Bomare  o[ 
those  in  the  territory  ot  Aries,  Bocsrla,  and  TataBCou,  in  the  year  1B13,  of  whlchaiarge  portion  harinz 
been  devoured  l)y  itsiilngp,  thoea  which  snrvWcd  hud  so  many  egxs  ttiat  the  cuuotry  people,  etlmulatcd 
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of  zoophytes,  corals,  milopot-es,  and  cutt!c-fishe?.  Some  of  the  list  above  given  of  uquntic  living 
things  ate  very  well  known,  by  Europeans ;  others  have  been  described  in  our  Hl3toi7  of 
Mexico,  or  in  other  histories  of  America,  consequently  we  will  only  touch  now  on  how  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history  may  be  improved  upon. 

The  large  number  of  wholes  which  have  been  observed  by  navigators  in  tlie  narrow  space 
between tho  mainland  and  the  island  "del  AnselCustodio"(probably  what  is  now  called  Mar- 
garita Island,  A.  G.  B.),  gave  origin  to  i(a  being  called  Whale  Strait  (Canal  rfe  fas  .Bo7?«ias),  but 
as  no  fish  hare  been  taken,  we  do  not  know  to  what  species  they  belon°; ;  notwithstanding 
what  is  saiA  oC  them,  I  believe  they  are  of  the  spedes  called  by  Linnieus  physalns. 

The  sword-fish  of  California  seems  to  be  the  some  that  Pliny  called  liphias  or  gladiae,*  at 
the  least  no  other  can  be  found  which  answers  to  the  description  of  that  given  by  this 
ancient  naturalist.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  fishes  inserted  his  sword  la  the  sides  of  a 
launch,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Loreto,  and  in  trying  to  get  it  out  in  vain,  although  he  nearly 
capsized  the  vessel,  broke  it  oQ*,  and  retired  crestJollen,  without  his  arm. 

Tho  paiometo,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  History  of  Mesico,  is  a  most  dehcate  fish,  of 
fine  flavor  ;  it  is  well  known  foc  its  four  or  five  blue  stripes  which  it  has  crossing  ita  back, 
from  which  the  natives  give  it  the  name  of  cozamoloniicbin,  or  rainbow-fish.  Doctor  Her- 
nandez thinks  it  is  the  glaucus  of  the  ancients. 

The  dor^e  is  thus  named,  because  in  the  water  he  seems  to  be  all  gold ;  he  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  docie  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  of  Cahfomia  is  laiger,  more  delicate,  and  the 
meat  has  a  superior  flavor.  It  is  very  common  in  Meiioan  waters,  and  well  known  for  the  fnry 
with  which  it  pursues  the  flying-fish. 

Tho  bugre  of  California  and  Mexico,  very  distinct  from  that  which  Linnceos  gave  the  name 
to,  and  classified  among  the  sheat-fish,  is  without  scales,  with  two  lai^  hairs  pendent  from  the 
under  lip,  the  toil  split,  and  has  six  &is,  among  which  is  onelarge  dorsal  fin,  two  on  thebreasti 
two  under  the  belly,  and  one  near  the  tail.  The  back  is  black,  and  the  belly  white,  with 
straight  lines  which  separate  the  colors.  Its  meat  is  white  and  delicate ;  the  length  of  the 
body  is  from  one  to  three  feet. 

The  puerco  roarino  of  California  is  like  that  of  the  Mexican  waters,  is  also  different  from 
those  which  Linnieus,  Bomare,  and  others  describe.  The  Califomianis  thinin  figure,  and  almost 
cyhndrical  mform,  ijie  toil  is  moan-shaped,  with  round  head,  contracted  on  the  back.  It  has 
two  long  fins,  which  reach  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  tail.    Its  meat  is  healthy  and 

In  California  waters,  as  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Mexico,  there  are  two  species  of  sparus, 
called  moharras  in  that  conntry,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  figure  it  resembles  somewhat  certain 
daggers  of  the  same  name.  The  white  moharra,  which  in  the  ancient  language  of  Mexico  is 
called  papalomichin,  or  butterfly-fish,  is  broad,  abont  11  inches  long,  scaly,  thorny,  and  good 
eating.  Its  t^  is  lunated,  has  seven  flns,  two  near  the  ^Is,  two  on  the  belly,  one  near  the 
tail,  another  small  one  on  the  back,  and  another  which  extends  from  head  to  (ail.  The  black 
moharra,  which,  in  the  same  language  is  called  cacatomichin,  signifying  curved  fish,  is  black 
all  over,  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  with  a  curly  tall ;  it  has  six  fins,  two  at  the  gills,  two 
under  the  helly,  a  lai^e  one  on  the  back,  and  a  small  one  near  the  tail.  Its  upper  part  is 
covered  with  scales,  and  is  thorny;  its  meat,  like  the  white  kind,  is  delicious. 

The  roncndor  (snorer),  thus  named,  as  when  out  of  water  he  snores  as  if  asleep.  Dr.  Her- 
nandez is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  eioccetus  of  Pllny ;  at  the  least,  what  he  says  about  if 
applies  more  to  the  roncador  tlian  to  the  flying-fish,  which  LinnEeus  and  Bomare  give  the  name 

The  mania,  a  formidable  creature,  menUoned  in  the  History  of  Mexico,  may  be  considered 
as  a  spcdes  of  sun-fish,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  what  Father  Labat  called  the  prodigious 
sun-fish,  and  originated  in  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  breadth  was  12 
feet;  its  length  from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  nine  and  a  half  feet,  and  its  thickness  in  the  middle 
of  the  body,  two  feet;  its  tail  was  16  feet  long,  and  its  skin  Uiicker  thanthat  of  anox;  it  had 
sharp  bones  like  claws. 

In  the  Gulf  of  California  the  ojon  has  been  caught.  This  singular  fiat-fish,  which  we  de- 
scribed in  the  History  of  Mexico,  has  in  the  middle  of  the  highest  part  of  the  back  an 
eye  of  the  size  as  that  of  an  ox.  This  fish  should,  with  more  propriety,  be  culled  hoeps  (ox- 
eye),  than  that  which  Linniens  dedgnates  by  this  name  in  the  genus  sparos. 

The  fish  called  mulier,!  deserves  spetdal  mention,  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus 
named  for  its  resemblance,  from  the  middle  np,  to  a  woman.  It  has  tho  breasts,  neck,  and 
eyes,  very  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  E)ody  covered  with  scales  as  other  fishes,  the  tail  split. 
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not  nave  (lis  Bwoniintbenianfl«B«io»»ujier*or,  line  toe  Bwora-nsn,  out."  ^..o.oa.  "■  pv^..^..^.  i™.iv.  ".= 
body:  neither  Is  it  naliefl  as  the  Dlber  19.  bnt  19  carried  ia  a  sheath,  consequently  lees  likely  lo  wounii. 
The  same  author  odds  that  the  king-ftah  seoms  to  use  his  sword  more  to  etoer  with  and  ta  increase  bis 

+  M.  dii  la  Harpe  (Comp.  of  ttie  Hietoryotjfojageg)  makeSDienHonot  aflsh  of  this  name,  and  also 
oftbenamedonyon.  fonad  in  the  Fhllippiae  wate».  which  is  said  to  bn  similar  lo  woman  in  its  lireaels 
and  pax,  anfl  its  meat  to  Ilka  pork.    At  the  montli  of  the  Loire  there  is  another  called  the  same.     (M.  da 
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The  miisionary,  Father  Amfis,  at  the  time  of  founding  the  lust  mission  of  Santa  Maria,  saw  a 
man  who  had  been  killed  by  one  of  this  species,  on  the  beach  of  the  above-named  coust,  but 
as  it  was  in  a  stale  of  decay,  lie  could  not  ascertain  how  it  happened.  The  length  of  those 
which  we  have  any  account  of  does  not  exceed  tno  haiul-brcadtbs,  and  of  a  corresponding 

On  the  Paxifle  coast  from  27°  to  81°  there  is  an  incrcdihle  numbeir  of  univalve  shells, 
which  are  considered  the  most  beaatiful  in  the  world — they  are  ttnged  by  a  rich,  lapis-lazuli 
color,  with  a  white  (plated)  silvery  ground,  with  five  small  holes  in  one  side. 

There  are  also  two  particular  species  of  shell-fish,  which  we  can  call  pulpareos,  as  they 
participate  of  the  nature  of  shells;  and  the  polypus,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  not  of  tbat  kind 
which  modem  naturalists  call  cecatofiU.  These  have  the  name  haehas,  being  similar  in 
shape  to  the  wood-cutter's  aie ;  they  are  bivalve  shells,  having  many  branches,  by  which 
they  adhere  so  Brmly  te  tho  bottom  that  a,  man  cannot  take  them  o^  wiljiont  Srst  di^ag 
around  them.  They  are  found  under  the  sand  on  the  gulf  coast,  but  always  on  the  level  with 
the  sea. 

Those  called  burros  are  also  bivalves,  and  are  provided  with  branches,  bnt  more  slender 
and  much  more  numerous,  with  which  they  stick  so  fast  to  the  bottom  thai  it  Is  impossible  to 
gather  them  without  the  i^d  of  some  iron  instrument.  It  is  said  that  divers  employed  in 
the  pearl  fisheries  incur  risk  of  being  caught  by  these  creatures  when  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
as  they  are  liable  to  get  their  feet  cai^ht  when  the  fish  has  its  shell  open,  which  it  suddenly 
closes,  Uiua  fastening  him  90  that  he  cannot  rise  to  the  surface  U>  breathe.  Divers  have  three 
terrible  kinds  of  foes,  the  burros,  sharlu,  and  mantas,  but  all  these  drawbacks  are  overcome 
by  the  aid  of  lucre. 

Although  the  shell-fish  of  California  are  highly  esteemed,  no  one  up  to  the  present  time 
has  devotcid  attention  to  gathering  them  for  their  purpura  (murcx?)*  as  pearis  have  engrossed 
all  the  interest  of  parties  engird  in  the  fisheries.  The  abundance  of  these  which  have  given 
so  much  celebrity  to  the  peninsula,  outside  of  which  it  is  so  miserable  and  poor,  have  been 
found  in  the  gulf  near  the  cast  coast  and  adjacent  islands.  Those  taken,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas 
to  27°,  are  generally  white  and  clear,  or,  as  dealers  term  it,  orient.  Those  found  north  of  this 
parallel  are  commonly  discolored,  consequently  not  bo  much  in  demand, 
g   IB.  — BIRD9. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  birds  of  Oalifomia ;  although  there  are  many  different 
species,  they  ace  most  all  known  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  historians  of  America  hav- 
ing written  estensivdy  in  relation  to  them,  and  also  as  they  are  common  to  both  continents. 
Of  birds  of  rapine  there  are  the  vulture,  hawk,  crow,  eagle,  and  buizard.  The  last  is  very 
abundant,  but  eagles  are  scarce  and  only  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  south.  There  are  also 
many  zopilotcs  (a  species  of  buzzard),  a  bird  which  we  described  in  our  History  of  Ue^co, 
and  which,  although  not  properly  a  bird  of  rapine,  approximates  to  that  kind.  Of  noc- 
turnal birds  there  are  several  different  species  of  owls,  cuckoos,  and  others  whose  names  and 
peculiarities  are  not  known  to  us.  Of  the  aqualjc,  as  well  those  that  live  in  the  water  as  those 
that  frequent  it  for  food,  there  are  many  different  kinds.  The  best  known  are  ducks  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  geese,  pelicans,  herons,  ftiUcos,  and  tijeras  (scissors).  The  last  are  called  thus  be- 
cause, when  flying,  they  form  with  their  feet  and  wmgs  a  figure  resembling  a  pair  of  scissors 
when  opened.  What  wesaidin  the  History  of  Mesico — inrelaOontotheadmu'able  providence 
which  guides  the  pelican  in  its  efforts  to  sustain  its  species,  which  are  incapacitated  to  sustain 
themselves,  and  the  industry  of  the  natives  in  taking  this  bird — has  been  noticed  by  many 
Spaniards  in  the  island  of  San  Roque,  a  short  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  California.  Of 
birds  which  are  sought  after  for  the  table,  there  are  turtle-doves,  wild  pigeons,  and  partridges, 
quails  in  abundance,  besides  many  aquatic  species.  The  missionaries  carried  there  from  New 
Spain,  hens  and  chickens,  turkeys,  and  tame  pigeons.  Among  the  birds  of  son"  there  are  the 
nightingale,  although  few,  the  mocking-bird,  bunting,  sparrow,  tigrillo,  cardinal-bird,  and 
others,  which,  with  their  sweet  and  harmonious  song,  somewhat  alleviate  the  tediousness  of 
travel  through  that  arid,  gloomy  region. 

ITnally,  there  are  various  birds  which  are  esteemed  for  then' plumage;  among  others,  be- 
sides the  cardinal-bird,  there  is  a  colibri  (a  species  of  humiaiag-bicd), 
S  16,  — QUADEUPEDS. 

The  spcdes  of  quadrupeds  of  California  are,  as  far  as  known,  only  SB,  viz.,  oien,  horses, 
asses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  oats,  and  dogs,  all  conveyed  thither  fVom  New  Spain,  by  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  missionary  jesnits ;  lions,  wild-cats,  stags,  taj^s,  antelopes,  coyotes,  foxes, 
hares,  rabbits,  otters,  badgers,  skunks,  squirrels,  tuzas,  Swiss  squirrels,  ordillas  palmistas,  and 
rats  of  two  kinds.  To  these  26  kinds  should  be  added  that  of  a  wild  kind,  similar  in  nature 
and  color  t«  the  American  lion,  although  not  so  bulky,  and  is  improperly  named  by  the  Span- 
iards of  California  onza  (ounce  or  lyns). 

•  BjA,  a.  R.    Hure,  foraiUU  and  rolittblo  account  of  pcarl-flBlicries. see  pampMet,  ' 
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is  larger,  stronger,  and  fiercer,  than  the  domes ticated,  and  has  a  shorter 
tail.  It  is  ver;  daring,  and  someUntea  attacks  animals  larger  than  itself,  and  even  men,  when 
the;*  travel  in  obscure  places,  bnt  this  species  is  not  numerous. 

Not  BO,  however,  wiih  regard  to  the  chimbiei,  or  Cnlifomian  lioQ,  because,  not  dortng  to 
kill  it,  the  natives,  through  fear  of  a  popular  superstiUon  which  eiisted  before  thej  were 
phristianized,  permitted  it  to  continue  multiplying,  greatSj  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  misaionB 
which  were  Eabsequently  founded,  mailing  such  ravages  on  cattle,  and  perhaps  oo  human 
beings,  that  it  was  noticed  particularly  by  the  Jesuits  m  the  later  years  of  thmr  occupation, 
when  a  number  of  tr^c  events  pccurred.  They,  after  inducmg  their  neophytes  to  overcome 
their  ignorant  and  silly  fears,  as  we  will  hereaftfii-  refer  to,  encouraged  the  destroying  of  this 
animal  by  giving  them  a  bountj  of  a  bull  for  each  chimbicii  that  Uiey  killed,  which  custom 
previuled  always  after,  during  the  time  that  they  had  control  of  the  missions.  The  chiiQbic& 
is  of  the  eixe  of  a  large  mastiff,  has  huge  claws,  and  is  of  the  same  color  of  the  African  lion, 
but  has  no  mane.  As  soon  as  he  attacks  any  animal  he  tastens  his  hold  so  strongly  that  he  does 
not  let  go,  although  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  as  possible  he  cuts  into  its  Uiroat  with  its 
teeth,  drinks  the  blood,  devours  the  neck,  and  covers  the  rest  with  dry  leaves,  to  return  from 
time  to  time  to  eat  when  hungry,  but  he  seldom  preserves  it,  as  hungry  Indians  or  the  buz- 
zards generally  prey  on  it.  When  the  Indians  observe  these  birds  hovering  in  flocks  around 
a  place  they  infer  that  there  is  the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal  near,  and  directly  proceed 
to  the  spot,  and  if  the  meat  is  ttot  enticely  putrefied,  they  carry  it  home  or  make  a  fire  there 
and  roast  it  Notwithstanding  the  chimbicS  is  so  daring,  he  runs  from  dogs,  and,  when 
closely  pursued,  jumps  up  a  tree  and  looks  with  savage  fierceness  on  his  pursuers,  but  with- 
out daring  to  get  down  until  they  are  gone;  this  is  the  best  time  to  shoot  them.  This  animal 
is  the  same  as  the  miztii  of  the  Moiicans,  the  pagi  of  the  Chilians,  and  the  puma -of  Peru, 
although  it  seems  difitrcnt  in  some  respects. 

The  coyote  is  the  quadruped  that  we  described  in  the  History  of  Meiico,  and  is  a  cross 
between  the  wolf  and  fo»,  comliining  the  cunning  of  the  latter  with  the  voracity  of  the 

The  stag  of  California  is  only  distinguished  from  the  common  European  stag  by  its  horns 
not  being  erect,  hut  hiclhiing  to  the  back. 

The  antelope  or  chamois  is  lai^r,  more  ac^ve,  and  swifter  than  the  goat.  Animals  of 
this  kind  go  in  herds  or  droves,  leaping  over  the  rocks  with  singular  dexterity ;  somo  are  black 
and  some  white ;  th^r  skin  is  appreciated,  and  their  meat  good  to  eat.  * 

The  tsji  of  Cahfomia  is  the  iijes  of  Pliny,  and  the  bonquetiu  of  Bnffon.  What  Pliny 
says  of  the  ibei  (see  Pliny's  Natural  History,  lib.  viii.,  c.  63^  the  natives  teil  of  the  t^6, 
without  having  either  read  or  heard  m^ition  made  of  that  naturalist,  which  proves  the  de- 
scription of  Fliny,  and  the  particular  identity  of  these  animals  to  be  correct.  In  form,  color, 
and  size,  the  t^6  is  the  same  as  the  bouqnetin,  and  its  meat  is  eatable. 

The  American  skunk,  called  by  so  many  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  New 
World,  is  called  by  the  Cochimies  iiju.  At  the  present  time  it  is  well  known  in  Europe,  bat 
as  some  misdonaries  of  California  improved  the  opportunity  to  frequently  observe  it  in  its 
natural  state,  we  can  give  a  Mler  account  of  it.  California  skunks  aro  of  that  kind  of  small 
animal  which  the  Mexicans  call  conepatl.  The  size  of  its  body,  independent  of  the  tail,  does 
not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length ;  its  head  is  also  small ;  its  color  on  its  belly  and  feet  is  white ; 
its  bacb,  sides,  and  tidl,  black  and  white  stirpes,  in  some  cases  white  and  lion-colored.  Ila 
tail  has  a  handsome  fringe  at  the  end,  which  has  a  fine  appearance  when  erect,  running.  It 
subasta  on  beetles,  centipedes,  and  other  insects,  but  prefers  to  any  thing  blood  and  nen's 
eggs,  and  for  this  reason  are  the  scourge  of  hen-houses.  Tbey  make  Uieir  raids  at  night,  en- 
tering by  cracks  or  holes  not  so  wide  as  thdr  bodies;  the  hens  make  a  great  disturbance 
when  they  get  in  on  them,  hut  do  not  move  from  their  places ;  the  skunk  Chen  kills  one  or  two 
of  them,  sucks  their  blood,  and  eats  some  of  their  flesh.  They  live  in  little  holes  among  the 
rocks,  and  rarely  shotr  themselves  except  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Dr.  Hernandez  says  in  his  Natural  History  of  Uexico  that  the  dang  and  urine  of  skunks 
have  an  intolerable  smell,  and  this  is  generally  believed,  but  by  observations  made  in  Califor- 
nia it  appears  that  they  have  never  nsed  either  against  their  persecutors,  no  signs  of  the  same 
ever  having  been  seen.  The  weapon  they  constantly  make  use  of  when  in  danger  is  the  dis- 
charge from  behind  of  that  insupportable  odor  which  so  perceptibly  condenses  the  nir  in  the 
vicinity,  tliat,  as  a  Serious  missionary  expresses  it,  it  seems  as  though  it  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  Every  thing  in  the  vicinity  becomes  infected  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  exposed 
to  the  fresh  iur,  the  offensive  smell  is  retained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  is  transmitted  a  great 
distance.  Dogs  which  have  followed  skunks  become  stupefled  with  the  smell,  which  thej 
show,  by  their  vain  efforts  to  get  free  of  it,  by  scratching  their  noses. 

In  tho  History  of  Mexico  we  described  that  curious  quadruped  called  by  Buffon  suizo, , 
and  by  the  Mexicans  tlalmototli,  or  ground  squirrel,  in  contradistinction  to  the  squirrel  which 
inhabits  trees.    This  hind  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  does  great  damage  to  growing  crops. 

The  same  damage  is  made  by  tuzas,  quadrupeds  of  the  mole  species,  but  larger,  handsomer,, 
with  different  eyes  from  the  mole,  as  well  aa  a  difTercnce  in  other  particulars,  as  we  stated  in- 
our  history  referred  to.  Another  quadruped  is  common  in  California,  which  is  similar  in  form 
to  the  squirrel,  although  smaller,  tssizebeingaboutthat  of  a  commonrat,  but  twice  as  long;  its- 
Si 
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tail  [s  bare,  like  that  of  tliesquirrel,  and  its  back  striped  bluek  and  white;  this  ia  certainly  the 
palmista  oi'  Buffon,  and  the  sicurus  palmamm  of  Linnasue. 

The  cat  ol'  California,  althougb  aimiiar  in  form,  color,  sae,  and  mode  of  living,  M  the  com- 
mon cat,  is  nevertheless  of  a  very  different  species  from  the  common  or  anj  otlier  known  by 
naturalists.  It  has  under  each  eat  a  membrane,  forming  a  kind  of  bag  or  pouch,  which  com- 
munlcRtes  with  the  mouth,  and  by  this  means  it  gathers  wbat  food  it  can  to  carry  t«  its  store- 
house, and  the  damage  which  they  ciuse  in  granaries  is  greater  than  would  be  supposed' 
from  thdr  size.  When  thrat  pouches  are  empty  they  are  scarcely  visible,  but  if  one  ifl  killed, 
and  air  is  blown  into  the  mouth,  their  poucli  becomes  inflated,  as  though  it  bad  a  pigeon's 
egg  in  it,  and  tbeboya  derive  a  great  deal  of  fun  from  the  ridiculous  figure  it  makes.* 

Although  the  climate  of  California  is  not  pr^udicial  to  animals  taken  there  from  New 
Spain,  the  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  liona  retard  their  increase.  Fastnrage  beii^ 
poor,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  naturally  scatter,  seeking  food  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  they  find  herbs  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind ;  consequent^,  beins  out  of  sight  of  their 
keepers,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  lions,  who  kill  their  colts  and  calves,  nnd  even  at  times 
the  mares  aud  cows,  and  commit  great  rava^  on  sheep  and  goats.  For  this  reaison  it  has 
been  necessary  every  year  to  bring  the  stock  required  for  the  presidio.  Dogs  only  seem  to 
have  degenerated  in  California,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  liking  for  their  mas- 
ters, soon  leaving  them  for  new  ones,  but  perhaps  their  poverty  is  what  obliges  these  hungry 
animals  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  other  places. 

BXTRACTS  PROM  "HIBTORIA  DB  LA  BAJA  OAUFOENIA "— DECRETO  DE  MARZO. 
Oovernora  of  Lomer  Califorma  daring  tlieir  Colonial  Condition. 
1691  to  1699  Luis  de  Torres  y  Tortolero.  1171  to  1776  Felipe  Seve. 

1699  "  1701  Anto,  Garcia  deMeudoza.  1778  "  1777P.  Xr.  de  Eiveray  Moneada. 

1701  "  17*4  Estevan  Kodriguea  Lorenzo.  1777  "  1790  Joaquin  Canete. 

1744  "  1750  Bernardo  liodriguez  Lorenzo.         1790  "  1804  Josfi  Joaquin  de  Arillaga. 
1750  "  1768  Fernando  Xr,  do  Kivera  y  Mon-     1804  "  1814  Felipe  do  Goicoechea. 
oaOa.  1814  "  1316  Fernando  de  la  Toba. 

1768  "  1771  Caspar  de  Portala.  IS16  "  1823  Josfi  Dario  Arguello. 

,  The  whole  cost  of  Lower  California,  from  the  first  expedition  of  Cortei  (1BS6)  to  1857,  aa 
per  detail  iu  the  work  referred  to,  85,622,896. 

At  the  last  date,  Lassepas,  author  of  the  above  work,  estimates  the  total  value  of  everything 
in  Lower  California,  real  and  personal,  at  $1,369,270. 

The  contract  made  between  the  hoose  of  Jeeker,  Torre  y  Ca.  and  the  Meiican  Govern- 
ment was  concluded  August  14,  1866. 

J.,  T.  &  Co.  were  to  survey  and  map  all  public  lands  and  make  a  scientific  report  as  to 
climate,  soil,  agricultural  and  commercial  resources,  etc.,  within  30  months  from  date  of  con- 
tract, and  receive,  in  compensation  for  the  service,  one-third  of  all  the  public  land  which 
might  be  found. 

California  discovered  by  Cortez,  1634.  Salvatierra,  priest  and  missionary,  landed  at  San 
Bruno,  north  of  Loreto,  1697 ;  his  government  lasted  70  years,  nntil  1768,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled. 

Commenced  working  mines  in  the  south,  1746.  Colonization  kw,  August  18, 1824.  Keg- 
ulations,  November  21, 1838. 

to  the  52  others  oI  American  qiiadriipeds  named  ia 
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EEPOET  ON  riiUIT-TEEES  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

Sah  Frahciwo,  Beaimier  9,  1667. 
J.  F.  Johnson,  Esii., 

Deah  Sir  :  At  jouc  suggestion  I  addreaa  you  in  relation  to  those  lands  on  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  Californin.  in  which  you  ore  interested  as  a,  stockholder  in  the  Lower  California 
Company. 

First,  let  me  Bay  to  you  that  I  have  lived  nearly  three  yeans  at  La  Tex,  Lower  California, 
as  "United  States  Commercial  Agent,"  during  the  administration  of  President  Herce,  having 
gone  there  with  the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  a  grant  of  the  penmsula  in  connection  with 
other  parties ;  but,  nnfortunately  for  our  plans,  Comonfort  was  just  then  expelled,  and  our 
effort  was  unHuceessful. 

By  reference  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  you  can  see  my  last 
report  to  Ur.  Marcy.  Of  course,  wbile  on  the  peninsula,  I  made  the  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions my  Btndy,  and  few,  if  any,  ure  as  well  advised  with  r^jard  to  yonr  .landa  as  myself. 

I  am  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and  have  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  public  land 
flurveys  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  previous  to  coining  lo  this  coast.  I  have  been  here 
twenty-one  years,  engaged  in  public  and  private  land  surveys  in  the  aouthem  counties  of 
this  State  and  Lower  Cahfomia. 

Throughout  your  territory  are  valleys,  plains,  table-lands,  and  tracts  on  the  mountains, 
that  are  first-class  agricultural  lands.  Water  is  found  in  many  places  on  tbe  surface,  and  al- 
most everywhepe  by  di^ng  a  moderate  depth,  or  by  artesian  boring,  in  much  larger  quantities 
than  superficial  observers  or  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  climate  would 
suppose. 

By  artesian  wells,  or  broad  wells  or  pits,  lifting  the  water  by  windmills,  a  large  breadth  of 
tlie  country  can  be  cultivat«d  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  productions,  as  well  as  the  wheat 
and  com  of  a  more  northern  climate. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and,  for 
persons  of  consumptive  habit,  without  a  parallel.  This  fact  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
known  on  this  coast;  and  were  the  facilities  for  purchasing  lands  such  as  to  afford  encourage- 
ment, numbers  from  the  population  of  this  coast  would  go  there  to  make  thdr  homes. 

The  first  requisite  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  good  title,  and  the  second  to  be  able  to  see 
the  boundaries  on  tbe  ground  of  tbe  land  you  propose  to  sell  to  him. 

The  pminstda  of  Lovier  California  «fn  he  made  the  gardenspoi  of  the  morld. — Among  the 
numerous  products  are  the  olive-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre,  begins  to  bear  at  three  years, 
giving  one  gallon  of  olives  ;  at  sii  years  gives  16  gallons  of  fruit;  four  gallons  of  fruit  make 
one  gallon  of  table-oU.     From  the  residuum  Castile  soap  is  made. 

The  almond-tree— 200  trees  to  the  acre — begins  bearing  at  three  years,  and  at  seven  years 
giving  80  pounds  of  nuts. 

The  date-tree — 100  trees  to  the  acre — two  varieties.  The  black  gives  the  best  fruit,  yield, 
ing  800  pounds  to  the  tree.     The  yellow  gives  600  pounds  to  the  tree. 

The  tamarind-tree — SCO  trees  to  the  acre.  This  tree  does  not  produce  as  prolifically 
here  as  in  the  West  Indian  Islands;  but  the  fruit  has  an  aroma  and  quality  unknown  elsewhere 
to  commerce,  giving  it  a  far  superior  value.     The  yield  per  acre  not  known. 

The  lime-tree,  die  lemon-tree,  and  the  orange-tree,  produce  abundantly. 

Tbe  banana  commences  to  bear  at  two  years,  and  gives  flrstclass  fruit. 

Tbe  pomegranate — 200  trees  to  the  acre — at  10  years  will  give  over  five  hundred  pounds 
of  fruit  io  tbe  tree,  and  for  its  medicinal  properties  will  soon  be  in  great  demand. 

The  guayaba — 200  trees  to  -^e  acre — begins  to  bear  at  three  years,  gives  four  hundred 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

All  other  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  grow  to  great  perfection. 

Tbe  sugar-cane,  first  quality — Indian  com,  three  crops  on  the  samepiece  of  land  m 
one  year.  There  is  a  variety  of  cactus  growing  generally  over  the  country,  which,  judging 
from  some  crude  esperiments  made,  will  make  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  in  unlimited 
quantitjes.  Also  a  kind  from  the  root  of  which  a  liquor  is  distilled,  and  having  a  fibre  very 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  Manilla  hemp. 

Respectfully  years, 

THOMAS  SPRAGUE. 
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A  BEA.IITIF[IL  PENIN8DXA— THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE  OP  LOWER  CALIFORNIA— 
THE  ELECTIONS— REVOLUTIONS— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION- 
COTTON,  SUQAB,  COFFEE,  WHEAT.  OATS,  BARLEY,  AUD  ALL  VEGATABLES  RAISED 
ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

La  Paz,  Lowkb  CiLiPOHNiA,  BffleniSec  W,  18CT. 
Si  qiuerii  peniitmilam  amaaam,  cireumspiee.  If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold 
it  here.  One  of  the  old  poets  ao  aang  of  Italy.  In  arter-days  the  statesmen  of  Michigan  COD- 
sidered  the  motto  worthy  of  Slate  consecration.  In  atjll  later  daja  may  not  our  "  special 
correspondent,"  in  the  destiny  of  things,  apply  it  to  the  wonderful  peninsula  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  thus,  when  the  country  comes  into  our  possession — "as  it  must  some  day  or  another" 
(popular  saying) — the  telegram  will  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  Baja  (Lower) 
Califomians  with  a  singularly  appropiiate  motto.  And  surely,  if  cloudless  skies  and  an  at- 
mosphere and  climate  unsurpassed  even  by  that  land  in  which  ^ts  the  Eternal  City  make  a 
country  beautiful,  then  indeed  is  Lower  California  beautiful 

The  peninsula  has  a  population  of  fourteen  thousand,  about  one  thousand  of  irbich  are 
Americana,  Germans,  and  o5ier  foreigners.  Of  the  thirteen  thousand  Ave  thousand  are  Indians, 
the  remaining  eight  thousand  brang  Mexicans  and  crossed  blood.  It  is  divided  into  eightmu- 
nicipalilies,  each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Le^alature  by  a  single  representative.  The 
representatives  are  elected  by  delegates  assembled  in  convention  by  the  popular  vote.  Here- 
tofore the  Legislature  or  Assembly  had  only  one  House,  the  members  of  which  elected  the 
Governor.  In  cases  where  the  municipalities  are  not  represented  iu  full  in  the  Legislature, 
even  one  being  noo-represented,  the  president  of  that  body  becomes  Governor  by  virtue  of  Ms 
office.  Two  of  the  raunieipalilies  having  failed  to  send  representatives,  the  offleo  of  Governor 
devolves  upon  an  old  and  influential  resident  of  San  Francisco,  Judge  C.  F.  Galan,  president 
of  the  Legislative  Assemhly. 

The  present  Eiecntire,  Governor  Antonio  Pedrin,  was  appointed  by  President  Juarez  in 
May,  1866,  Since  then  there  has  been  a  revolution,  and  Pedrin  was  dispossessed  and  driven 
out  by  armed  forces  under  Navarete,  who  filled  the  office  some  four  months.  In  his  eiile  in 
Upper  California,  Governor  Fedrin  accumulated  a  little  army  of  his  own  and  laid  plana  tor  the 
annihilation  of  his  diaposaeasor.  Returning  from  California  he  moved  upon  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  Navareto,  and  again  assumed  the  sceptre  of  power.  Navarete  is  now 
esiled  from  the  State,  and  at  last  accounts  was  a  follower  of  that  adroit  chieftain,  General 
Martinez.  Governor  Pedrin,  Seiior  Navarro,  SeHor  Villarino,  and  Seuor  Castio  were  the  prin- 
cipal candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  before  the  present  Le^lature. 

At  the  late  election  the  people  voted  for  important  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  it 
is  iu  part  the  trust  of  this  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  The  amendments 
consist  of  having  the  Lc^slature  represented  by  two  Housea,  a  Senate  and  Assembly ;  the 
Governor  is  to  have  the  veto  power,  a  Lieulenant-GoTernor  is  to  be  elected,  all  reports  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Governor,  and  vice  vitrsa,  are  to  be  in  writing  (heretofore  Uiey  were  verbal), 
the  Legislature  is  to  have  the  power  by  a  two-third  vote  of  amendii^  the  stotutes,  besides 
some  lesser  amendments.  When  Governor  Galan  takes  his  seat  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
uige  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  state  papers  and  all  public  documents  in  print  and  in  dupli- 
cate. Up  to  the  present  time  all  official  records  of  Lower  California  have  been  preserved  in 
manuscript. 

The  eiecutive  head  of  the  Government  under  the  old  system  was  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, his  Secretary  and  his  Prefect  of  the  Frontier,  who  resided  at  Santo  Tomas,  near  the 
boundary  line.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  conatitution,  if  carried  out,  will  materially 
change  the  executive  power  and  give  it  greater  influence.  The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  First  Instance  (District  Judge)  and  justices  of  the  peace.  There  is  a  superior 
tribunal,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  each,  however,  having  dia- 
tinct  duties  assigned  them.  The  rulings  of  this  court  are  not  held  ™lid,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
residing  at  Mazatlan,  claims,  under  some  old  law,  the  right  to  exercise  supreme  judidary 
functions  in  Lower  CSilifoniia. 

The  only  officers  here  representing  Ibo  national  Government  are  the  Gefe  de  Hacienda  (aort 
of  public  OomptroHer)  and  the  collector  of  the  port  Here  as  elsewhere  the  State  authorities 
frequently  find  the  financial  treasury  so  me^re  that  many  of  the  revenues  intended  for  the 
General  Government  are  borrowed  by  local  ofHclala,  for  worthy  purposes,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Lower  California  is  more  than  self-sustaining.  The  idea 
that  nothing  can  be  raised  here  without  irrigation  is  fast  being  driven  to  the  wall.  An 
American  gentleman.  Captain  C.  B.  Smith,  who  owns  a  lar^e  ranch  at  the  Martirea,  siity 
milea  distant,  last  year  produced  the  very  finest  qualities  of  wheat,  barley.and  oats  without  ir- 
rigation. Some  of  the  single  grains  produced  flfteen  to  thirty  stalks.  At  the  present  tilne 
Captain  Smith  has  aa  fine  fields  of  wheat  growing  as  could  be  found  in  the  tkmous  regions  of 
Odessa.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  just  sncb  land  aa  produce  these 
crops,  pronounced  worthless  by  the  natives,  who,  deriving  many  of  their  ideas  from  the  Aztecs 
and  old  Spaniacda,  still  cling  to  old  prejudices  and  never  ask  for  eiperiments. 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.    The  writer  saw  a  wfld  tree  growing  immediately  in 
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front  of  tlie  office  lioor  of  the  AIIte^i{^01l  consul  which  was  laden  with  bolla  and  pods — the 
cotton  being  fine  and  silkj.  This  tree  sprang  up  naturally  yeara  ago,  and  haa  never  received 
the  least  care  or  attention,  vet  is  very  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  cultivated  cotton  {upland) 
is  of  a  remarkably  Hne,  sou,  and  silken  texture.  Its  productiveness  is  enormous,  and  it  will 
!;roiv  almost  anjwbere  without  irrigation.  Mazatlan  is  the  only  market,  where  it  brings  at 
present  prices  but  five  cents  per  pound  in  general.  This  is  owing  to  the  producdveneeB  of 
the  crop  and  the  monopoly  at  Mazatlan.  The  seed  is  planted  in  July  and  matures  in  Decem- 
ber.   The  picking  season  continues  until  the  planting  season  again  arrives. 

Vines  thrive  here  equal  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  produce  a  quality  of  wine  in  taste 
and  color  but  little  hiferior  to  Madeu'a.  If  proper  pains  were  taken  in  its  manufacture,  the 
very  best  quality  of  wine  might  be  made  from  the  grapes  grown  on  this  peninsula.  -  Olives, 
dates,  oranges,  lemons,  figs  and  all  othet  fruit  of  a  like  nature  grow  in  protiiaion.  All  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  grown,  and  potatoes  are  particularly  good,  the  sweet 
qualities  growing  to  a  large  size  and  in  great  quantities. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  existence  of  extensive  mineral  beds  in  this  peninsula.  This  fact 
is  so  well  and  so  extensively  knoivn  to  those  most  particularly  interested  that  we  merely  mention 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  and  who  desire  to  know  where 
fortunes  can  be  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ailver-mmes  owned  by  American  companies  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia and  now  being  worked  -. 

The  Triunfo  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  a  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
company.  This  company  have  a  twenty-four^tamp  mill,  eisteen  of  which  are  working.  Ore 
averages  JBO  to  $70  to  the  ton. 

San  Alberto  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  George  Cole,  Esq.,  has  a  four-stamp 
mill.     The  ore  is  said  to  be  verj  rich. 

San  Narcissus  mine,  district  of  San  Antonio,  owned  by  De  Witt  C.  Morgan.  This  mine 
yields  from  8800  to  S1,000  per  month.    The  smelting  process  is  by  the  old  Meiican  furnace. 

The  Tosora  mine,  district  of  Caeuohilla,  owned  by  a  San  Francisco  company.  The  ore 
taken  out  of  the  mine  is  shipped  direct  to  San  Francisco. 

Neither  of  the  above  mines  is  eiteiistvely  worked,  the  Triunfo  being  the  only  one  in  which 
any  tiling  like  improvements  and  enterprise  are  being  manifested,  rhe  others,  and  indeed  all, 
arc  waiting  to  "see  how  things  are  coming  Out" — which  invariably  means  waiting  for  the 
peninsula  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Among  the  mines  owned  by  Americans  now  lying  idle,  the  owners  waiting  to  "ace  hnw 
things  are  coming  out,"  are  tbe  San  Jos£,  San  Joaquin,  Gobemador,  Rancheria,  Aiemanla, 
Comstock,  Opbir,  Minarlca  del  Norle,  Marronana,  Maria,  Franco-Americana,  The  same  com- 
pany owning  the  latter  also  owns  the  Nacimiento,  Ocota,  and  Gusava.  Besides  this  large  list  of 
mines  owned  by  Americans,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  equal  number  remains  unnamed.  From 
tlie  foregoing  Statements  and  those  which  follow,  it  is  apparent  that  American  interests  pre- 
dominate on  this  peninsnta,  and  that  we  are  very  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  whether  we 

This  seems  to  bea  favorite  land  for  colonization  schemes.  Two  American  companies  are  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  larger  and  better  portions  of  the  peninsula.  Whether  these  companies 
shall  prove  benefits  and  blessings  to  humanity,  or  whether  they  shall  prove  huge  monopolies 
and  estab&h  legal  systems  of  slavery  and  peonage,  remains  to-be  seen.  First  comes  the  Lower 
California  Colonization  Company.  The  eslent  of  territory  now  owned  by  this  company  is 
46,800  square  miles — almost  the  entire  peninsula.  The  price  to  be  paid  in  gold  was  $280,000. 
Of  this  sum  §200,000  is  paid  in.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  colonize  this  terrilcry 
with  negroes  and  Chinamen,  and  thus  procure  cheap  labor  for  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  those  important  articles  ofcommeroetowhich  we  have  already  alluded.  No  companies  and  no 
combination  of  companies  can  colonize  and  control  the  free  will  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celtic, 
and  the  Latin  races.  If  men  of  such  blood  and  lineage  come  to  this  country  Ihey  will  come  of 
their  own  ffee  will — their  own  complete  masters.  As  a  consequence,  then,  dncc  the  charter  or 
purchase  right  of  the  company  exacts  that  at  least  two  hundred  families  shall  be  colonized 
within  a  certain  period,  it  IS  most  likely  t^t  such  families  must  belong  to  the  African  or  China 
races.  Whether  this  planting  of  uncongenial  and  foreign  seed  on  American  soil  be  not  sowing 
material  for  a  whirlwind,  political  and  revolutionary,  at  some  day  in  the  future,  we  leave  to  the 
profound  study  of  that  profomid  thinker.  Professor  Draper.  Amon^  the  capitalists  prominent 
in  the  company  are  Benjamin  F.  Butter,  of  Uassachusetts ;  Ben  Holladay,  of  New  York ;  Sam 
Brannan,  of  Saa  Francisco ;  Caleb  Gushing,  Weils,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  numerous  others.  The 
next  American  enterprise  is  the  Feninsula  Plantation  and  Homestead  Association.  This  com- 
pany own  a  vast  tract  of  land  lying  along  Mulegfi  Bay,  north  of  Concepcion  Bay,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  point  at  which  flieir  chief  city  is  to  be  located  is  about  seventy  miles  south- 
west of  Guaymas,  across  the  gulf.  It  is  about  midway  between  Gape  St.  liucas  and  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Colorado.  The  greater  portion  of  this  company's  land  is  said  to  be  fertile  and 
productive,  and  extends  for  one  hundred  miles  up  the  coast  a  perfect  level.  The  president 
of  the  company,  A.  Lamott,  a  well-known  and  influential  citizen  of  San  f^ndsco,  considers 
that  this  is  the  Paradise  of  Lower  California ;  .and  the  energetic  agent  and  superintendent  of 
the  company,  0.  F,  Gehrieke,  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  tlie  para- 
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disiacal  rc^on  about  Mulege  Bay,  That  it,  is  a  most  favored  spot,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
The  Mulege  mining  districts  are  said  to  contdn  i;old,  silver,  and  alubaster.  Fenrl-beda,  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  Galfof  California,  are  fonnd  in  the  bay.  There  is  no  end  to  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  fish  living  in  the  waters  here  and  elsewhere.  Guue  is  plentiful,  from  the 
wild  goose  to  the  wild  deer.  One  of  the  chief  things  for  nhich  this  region  is  ulreody  famous 
is  its  wine,  knowti  aa  Malegfi  wine,  rcaembUng  heavy  clarot  and  port.  The  AssociaUon,  in 
populating  their  purchased  territory,  propose  to  divide  the  land  among  actual  setllers,  who 
become  stockholders  in  the  compan;  by  purchasing  one  or  a  hundred  shares  of  the  thirty 
thousand  into  which  the  stock  is  divided.  Settlers  are  thus  to  have  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  according  to  the  capital  invested.  To  men  with  JOOO  or  $1,000  to  invest, 
at  $16  per  share,  it  ofiers  inducements  that  may  or  may  not  pay,  according  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  any  monopolies  or  asso- 
ciations can  import  free  labor  and  pay  its  price.  The  fact  is,  that  cheap  labor  is  so  tempting 
a  bait  for  capital,  that  it  underlies  all  these  great  undertakings. 

The  oopper-mine  near  Loreto,  owned  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Burdell  Cunningham,  is  now 
beina  worked  by  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  T.  Boyd. 

The  gold-placer  diggings  in  the  vidnity  of  San  Antonio,  and  also  those  farther  up  the 
peninsula  at  Qertrudes,  have  been  very  little  prospected,  owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Quartz 
has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  but  that  district  is  so  remote  from  the 
settlements  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  variety  or  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth. 
Over  '100,000  lbs.  of  pearl-shell  are  here  now,  awaiting  shipment  to  European  markets.  Here 
theyarevalnedatjai.OOO,  in  Europe  they  are  worth  $48,000.  Something  over  80,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  made  in  and  exported  from  the  muncipaliiy  of  La  Faz  alone  within  the  past 
year.     This  amount  might  be  easily  doubled  and  trebled  if  there  were  a  market 

Meaeal — native  whiskey — sufficient  to  supply  home  demand,  is  manufactured  hore,  and  sold 
at  76  cents  per  gallon. 

Though  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  every  one  is  working,  because  it  is  "  steamer  day." 

Taking  a  view  of  La  Faz  from  the  promenade  deck  of  a  stoamboat^  and  making  a  personal 
tonr  of  the  city  on  sole  leather,  changes  the  prospect  materially.  Theformeris  very  pleasing, 
as  many  of  the  streela  are  planted  with  trees,  which  in  the  distance  give  it  a  picturesque 
appearance.  That  strange-looking  vegetable,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  and 
lends  a  charming  feature  to  many  of  the  gardens.  The  principal  street  is  Caile  dt  Uom^do 
(Commercial  Street),  which  has  much  more  poetry  than  commerce  about  it.  This  thoi^ 
oughfare  contains  the  principal  stores  and  business  houses,  is  short  and  winding,  and  on  either 
side  are  two  rows  of  beautiful  shade-trees.  Outside  of  this  street  there  is  but  little  order 
or  beauty.  Cleanliness  alone  is  the  attraction.  Like  all  Mexican  cities.  La  Paz,  from  the 
streets  to  the  suburbs,  is  swept  daily  or  semi-weekly.  In  the  portions  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  lower  classes  the  most  absolute  negligence  is  apparent  in  almost  every  thmg.  The 
honses,  made  of  cane  or  clay  bricks,  put  loosely  tt^ether,  have  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
The  poor  live  on  little  or  nothing,  and  the  atmosphere,  always  mild  and  warm,  calls  for  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  clothing.  Among  other  nations,  American  or  European,  the  classes 
living  like  the  people  we  find  here,  would  have  the  characteristics  of  brates,  would  breed  thieves, 
robbers,  garrolers,  and  murderers.  Politeness  and  courtesy  would  be  unknown  to  them, 
and  for  a  traveller  to  mil  with  them  night  after  night,  or  seek  to  learn  their  lives,  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  did  not  die  murdered,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
robbed.  Yet  among  the  Mexican  people  the  poorer  classes  are  remarkably  courteous  and 
polite;  life  is  perfectiy  secure  among  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  wherever 
you  go  a  pleasant  look  and  a  courteous  bow  await  you.  Such  is  the  experience  of  the  writer. 
It  is  true  that  others  have  written  very  cruel  and  malicious  accounts  of  these  poor  people ; 
that  the  American  reading  public  have  been  educated  to  look  upon  the  poor  in  Mexico  as  des- 
titute of  any  redeemii^  qualities  ;  but  said  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  dens  of  vice  and 
the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  poor  in  their  own  country  far  outnumber  and  are  far  more 
degrading  than  in  Mexico.  Truth  may  not  be  relishable  at  all  times,  but  an  occasional  dish 
should  be  served  up  lest  the  palate  satiate  itself  with  fulsome  flattery. 

La  Paz  is  tlie  capital  of  Lower  California,  has  a  population  of  2,BO0,  and  is  the 
principal  commercial  city.  It  contains  three  schools,  acburcb,  and  a  few  fine  residences.  The 
most  of  the  commercial  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Ibreigners — American  citizens,  Germans,  and 
French.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hale,  an  American  citizen,  residing  at  San  Antonio,  is  one  of  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  State.  This  gentleman,  with  Mr.  John  Tivas  and  a  few  other  American  mer- 
chants, paysmore  into  the  national  and  local  treasuries  thanall  the  other  merchants  combined. 
Yet  we  arc  credibly  informed  that  the  American  merchants  suffer  greater  delays  in  castom- 
house  matters,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  many  burdens,  not  imposed  on  others.  If  these 
facts  be  true,  they  sliould  be  laid  before  the  Department  of  State,  and  Admiral  Thatcher,  com- 
manding the  North  PaciGc  fleet,  would  in  all  probability  see  that  American  dtizens  had  equal 
protection  before  the  law. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  published  on  the  peninsula — La  Baja  California  of  La  Paz. 
This  is  a  small  weekly,  printed  and  edited  by  Judge  Qalan,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention 
already  in  connection  with  the  governorship.  ,Za  Baja  California  (The  Lower  California)  is 
a  plain,  out-spoken  journal,  full  of  new  ideas  and  vitality.  It  especially  advocates  the  interests 
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of  American  trade  in  opposUion  to  the  Europeac  monopolies  now  shaokling  and  enslaving  the 
Mcsican  people.  In  a  very  recent  issue  U  tells  its  readers  plainly'  that  the  present 
tyranny  of  European  monopolies,  to  the  great  loss  of  American  commerce,  cannot  be  long  con- 
tioueit.  We  were  highly  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  editor,  who  speaks  excellent 
English,  and  is  a  finished  gentleman.  Judge  Galan  takes  his  seat  as  Governor  in  February. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  he  should  not  fill  the  position  of  editor  and  Governor  at  the 
same  time,  but  (he  Judge  is  determined  that  he  shall  have  the  honor  of  being  printer  and 
editor  rather  than  Governor.  When  we  called  upon  him  on  two  occasions,  we  found  him,  after 
true  Western  editorial  life,  engaged  in  correcting  proof  and  working  press — a  press,  by  the 
way,  manufactured  in  the  year  1,  or,  as  (he  Judge  remarked,  "  long  before  that  time."  fjpon 
the  old  worm-eaten  wood-work  were  tlie  mottoes  in  Spanish — "  The  Press  is  the  Power  of  In- 
lelligence,"  and  "  The  Freaa  and  Liberty." 

Your  correspondent  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  American  Consul  resident 
here,  Colonel  F.  B.  Elmer.  Colonel  E.  served  hid  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  is  acUve  in  the  interests  of  the  Govemnient.  Through  his  influence  a  coaling  depot 
for  the  North  Pacific  fleet  has  been  estublished  at  the  splendid  harbor  of  Fichilingue,  nine 
miles  down  the  coaat,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  La  Paz.  Fichilingue  is  tbe  only  coal- 
ing depot  iKtween  ^  Francisco  and  Panama. 

To  the  American  residents  here,  and  to  citizens  Pablo  Hidalgo,  Jesus  Mendoza,  and  Jos^ 
Feliaz,  we  are  indebted  for  many  courtesies.  May  we  not  also  be  pernii((ed  to  re(um  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  fur  and  accomplished  Mexican  ladies,  whose  society 
was  so  congenial  during  our  stay,  and  whose  memories  shall  live  green  in  our  hearts  ? 

It  is  proper  to  suggest,  on  behalf  of  American  commerce  and  American  ci(izens  in  Mexico, 
that  the  United-States  Government  cannot  too  soon  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  its 
commerce  Is  almost  eS'ectually  shut  out  of  Mexico  by  the  action  of  the  State  governments  in 
admitting  English  and  other  foreign  shipt  of  merchandise  to  enter  their  ports  at  a  reduction 
of  duties  notoriously  below  those  charged  Americans.  Our  trade  with  Mesico  through  this 
syst«ni  is  almost  paralyzed,  and  the  friends  of  Mexico  are  treated  na  enemie^  while  their  en- 
emies are  treatod  as  friends.  The  nations  now  petted  by  Mexico  insulted  Mexican  liberty 
by  ree<^izing  Maximilian's  usurpation.  Through  American  intervention  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Mexico.  Through  Mexican  intervention  American  commerce  is  almost  dcivea 
out  of  Mexico. 
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[1592,] — The  first  record  of  any  voyage  by  Europeans  to  the  coasts  or  seas 
of  the  region  now  denominated  Washington  Territory,  ia  that  attributed  to  Jnan 
de  Fuca,  in  the  suninier  of  1592.  Before  that,  Spanish  navigators  had  actively 
engaged  in  expeditions  tora  Mexico. np  the  Pacific  coast,  but  Cape  Mendocino 
was  the  ultima  thttle  of  their  discoveries.  Juan  de  Fuca,  it  is  averred,  sailed  from 
San  Bias,  Mexico,  iu  search  of  the  "  Str^t  of  Ancaio,"  an  imaginary  channel  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  aud  Pacific  Oceans,  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
Htrait  was  baaed  upon  the  reported  voyage  of  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portnguese 
navigator,  who  claimed  that,  about  the  year  1500,  he  had  sailed  from  thcAtJantJc 
Ocean  into  the  Seuth  Sea,  in  latitude  58°  north.  De  Fuca'a  claim  is  the  asser- 
tion that  he  cntwed  a  broad  inlet  or  sea,  near  the  48th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
in  which  he  aaijed  eastward  overtwciity  days,  but,  beingunalileto  resist  the  force 
of  savages,  he  returned  to  Acapulco  that  fall. 

[1775J— A  Spanish  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Sau  Bias,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Heo^a,  consisting  of  the  corvette  Santit^o  and  schooner  Soiiora,  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Bodega  y  Quadra.  Early  in  July,  they  made  the 
land  in  48°  !ft'  north.  Thunce  they  coasted  southward  inshore,  seeking  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  of  Fuca  (laid  down  on  Bellin's  chart  as  between  i7°  and  48°), 
Disappointed,  they  anchored  (il"  20'),  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  seven  men,  all 
of  whona  were  murdered  by  me  natives.  Bodega  called  the  spot  Punta  de  Mar- 
tires,  the  Point  Grenville  of  modem  geography.  The  crew  of  the  Sonora  were 
then  attacked  with  scnrvy,  and  other  discouragements  followed.  Hence  the 
name  of  Isla  de  Dolores  by  Bodega,  This  is  the  Destruction  Island  of  modern 
charts,  a  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Captain  Berkely,  of  the  Austrian  East  Indiaman 
Imperial  Eagle,  in  1787,  in  memory  of  the  sad  fate  of  several  of  his  crew,  who 
went  ashore  abreast  of  it,  and  were  murdered  by  the  natives.  The  Santi^o  and 
Sonora  having  parted  company.  Quadra  sailed  northward  ;  Heceta  followeddown 
the  coast,  and  on  the  15tli  August  arrived  abreast  of  an  opening  (46°  17'),  from 
which  rushed  so  strong  a  current,  that  he  was  unable  to  effect  an  entrance.  To 
this  opening  he  gave  the  name  of  Enseiiada  de  Asuncion.  The  charts  published 
in  Mexico,  in  honor  of  .Heceta,  designated  this  entrance  Ensenada  de  Heceta, 
marking  it  as  the  month  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque. 

[1776.] — On  the  22d  July,  the  illustrious  but  ill-fated  Captain  James  Cook 
made  Point  Martinez  of  the  Spanish  charts,  to  which  he  gave  its  present  name 
of  Cape  Flattery.  Not  finding  the  strait  of  Fuca  between  the  47th  and  48th 
parallels,  he  denied  its  existence,  and  conUnuod  his  voyage  to  the  northwest, 
without  attempting  any  farther  examination. 

[1787,] — Captain  Berkely,  an  English  navigator,  sailing  in  the  Austrian  East 
India  Company's  service,  in  the  Imperial  Es^le,  descried  the  entrance,  and  satis- 
fied hinipelf  of  the  existence  of  the  strait,  in  his  long-boat,  but  made  no  further 
attempt  at  entrance.  At  Macao,  the  following  winter,  he  communicated  the  fact 
to  Lieutenant  John  Meares,  R.  N.,,  then  about  to  sail  to  Northwest  America,  under 
the  I'ortuguese  fl^. 

[1788!] — On  the  29th  June,  Meares,  in  the  Felice,  entered  the  strait, 
and    made   a  limited    reconnoisaance.      In    his    narrative,   he    savs .    "  The 
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strongest  cnriosity  impelled  me  to  euter  this  strait,  which  we  will  call  by  the 
name  of  its  original  discoverer,  John  De  Fuca."  Meaiea  then  sMled  southward 
to  examine  the  month  of  the  Rio  de  San  Roque.  On  the  5th  July,  he  discovered 
and  named  Shoalwater  Bay,  calling  the  two  capes,  bounding  the  entrance,  Cape 
Shoalwater  (now  Toke  Point)  and  Low  Point  (now  Leadbetter's  Point),  After 
a  fruitless  effort  in  the  vicinity  of. the  location  of  the  river  San  Roque,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Spanish  charts,  he  thus  gives  his  conclusion  :  "  We  can  now  with 
safety  assert  that  no  ench  river  as  that  of  SL  Roc  exists,  as  laid  down  on 
the  Spanish  charts."  His  chagrin  gave  occasion  for  the  name  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment, the  sonthwest  uromontory  of  Washington  Territory,  on  which  now  ia 
erected  a  light  aiding  mariners  to  make  safe  entrance  into  the  mouth  of  that  vast 
river,  which  Meares  did  not  find.  Still  further  to  contemn  the  pretensions  of 
Heceta,  as  he  r^arded  t^em,  he  changed  the  name  of  Ensefiada  de  Heceta  to 
Deception  Bay. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  ship  Columbia,  Captain  John  Kendriek,  and  the 
sloop  Washington,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  from  Boston,  arrived  on  the  northwest 
coast.  This  being  the  first  commercial  enterprise  embarked  in  by  the  citizens 
of  the  then  now  Republle/the  United  States  of  America,  a  brief  notice  must  be 
permitted.  In  1 787,  Joseph  Barrell,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  projected 
a  voyage  of  commerce  and  discovery  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  associ- 
ating with  him  Charles  Bulliitch,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Derby,  Crowell  Hatch, 
and  John  M.  Piatard.  TJnd<r  the  auspices  of  this  association,  the  said  two  ves- 
sels sailed  from  Boston,  October,  IIS'J,  arriving  at  Nootka  Sound  in  the  fall  of 
1788,  as  above  stated. 

[1789.] — In  a  summer  voyage  from  Nootka  down  the  coast,  Captain  Gray, 
in  the  Washington,  entered  the  strait  of  Fuca,  and  "  sailed  through  it  50  miles, 
in  an  east-sonthcast  direction,  and  found  the  pass^e  five  leagues  wide."  In  re- 
turning to  Nootka,  he  met  the  ship  Columbia,  bound^for  China.  Gray  took  com- 
mand of  the  Columbia,  and  Kendriek,  transferred  to  the  Washington,  sailed 
tbrough  the  strMt,  and,  steering  northward  through  some  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, passed  between  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  came  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  latitude  56°  north. 
The  Columbia  having  exchanged  her  furs  for  a  cargo  of  tea  (at  Canton),  sailed, 
via  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  August  10,  1790.  This 
was  the  first  voyage  aronnd  the  globe  by  a  vessel  carrying  the  national  ens^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[1789-1793.] — Spankk  Explorations  of  the  Strait  of  Fuea  and  adjacent 
Coasts,  etc. — During  these  four  years  as  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka,  to  explore  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  That  under  Quimpor,  in  1790,  thoroughly  examined  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  strait,  naming  Neah  Bay,  Puerto  Nnfiez  Gaona,Port  Discovery, 
and  Puerto  Quadra.  He  also  discovered  the  entrance  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
he  called  Canal  de  Camaano.  This  was  the  southern  limit  of  Spanish  exploration. 
In  1 792  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  commanded  by  Galiano  and  Valdez,  met  Van- 
couver at  Port  Discovery,  and,  in  company  with  him,  that  season  concluded  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  Canal  de  Haro,  liosarlo  Straits,  and  Gulf  of  Geoi^ia. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Fidalgo  commanded  a  Spanish  expedition,  wmch 
commenced  a  settlement  and  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Neah  Bay,  under 
the  name  of  Nunez  Gaona.  Remains  of  masonry  are  still  being  exhumed  in  that 
locality.  Old  Indians  state  that  the  building  was  a  large  one-story  brick  house, 
with  a  shingle  roof,  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  Shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
retired,  the  Indians  destroyed  it  by  fire,  and  buried  the  parts  they  could  not 
consume.  It  b  very  doubtful  whether  any  building  was  erected.  Materials 
were  landed,  however,  portions  of  which,  such  as  bricks,  etc.,  are  still  being  found. 

[1792.] — Contemporaneous  with  these  Spanish  operations,  other  navigators 
were  actively  at  work  in  this  vicinity.     In  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year. 
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Captain  Geome  Vancouver,  the  illustrious  Britisk  navigator,  was  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  the  islands,  hays,  harhors,  inlets,  etc.,  of  the  great  inland  waters 
of  Washinjrtoi  Territory.  From  this  famoas  voy^;e  arose  the  names  of  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Hood's  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  and  other  English 
names,  so  many  of  which  are  stiL  preserved.  Captain  KobertGray,  in  the  good 
ship  Columbia,  had  ^in  reappeared  on  the  coast,  and  was  to  add  lustre  to  the 
Ameriean  name  in  the  field  of  discovery.  Early  in  May  he  entered  the  bay 
called  by  him  Bulfinch's  Harbor,  but  which  the  world  have  denominated  after  its 
discoverer,  Gray's  Harbor.  Shortly  after  {May  llth),  he  snccessfuUy  entered 
the  great  river  of  the  West,  to  which  he  gave  the  name,  after  his  noble  ship,  the 
Columbia.  Lieutenant  Broughton,  E.  N.,  second  in  command  of  tlie  Vancouver 
expedition,  shortly  after  entered  the  river  in  the  Chatham,  and  ascended  in  an 
open  boat  to  the  point  upon  which  is  now  erected  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

[1805.]— The  expedition  of  Lewis  p.nd  Clarke,  fitted  out  by  President  Jefier- 
son,  havingexploredand  followed  the  ColumUaRiver  from  its  head-waters  in  the 
Itocky  Mountains,  arrived  at  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  16th  November.  They 
shortly  crossed  the  river  to  Clatsop  Beach,  erected  a  blockhouse,  and  remained 
there  till  March,  1806. 

[1810.] — In  June,  Captain  Nathaniel  Winship,  in  the  ship  Albatross,  from 
Boston,  attempted  the  first  American  settlement  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  Oak  Point,  a  low  alluvial  bottom,  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  Kiver, 
nearly  opposite  Oak-Point  Mills  in  this  Ten'itory,  and  which  now  really  wears 
that  distinctive  name  as  a  settlement.  The  Albatross  sailed  July  6,  1809,  via 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arnving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
May  25th.  Aiier  cruising  some  ten  days  in  the  river.  Oak  Point  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  establishment.  Land  was  cleared,  seeds  planted,  and  the  erection 
of  a  trading  and  dwelling  house  commenced.  The  annual  freshet  of  the  Colum- 
bia soon  after  inundated  the  garden,  flooded  the  storehouse,  and  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Oregon  origi- 
nally embraced  Washington  Territory,  and  that  the  Columbia  River  is  the  com- 
mon boundary,  its  development  andliistory  being  common  to  each. 

[1811.] — Althongh  Astoria  is  not  in  the  Territory,  yet  its  location  and  con- 
nected posts,  establishments,  and  operations,  are  inseparably  blended  with  the 
subsequent  history  and  development  of  this  whole  region.  Indeed,  early  after 
its  establish  men  t,  Astoria  became  but  an  incident  of  those  events,  the  theatre  of 
which  was  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  hence  .within  the  limits 
of  this  Territory.  In  1810  John  Jacob  Astor  formed  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
His  plan  embraced  a  principal  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  a 
headquarters  and  depot  for  trading-establishments,  and  parties  to  be  distributed 
through  the  interior,  with  a  line  ot  posts  on  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Kivers. 
The  ship  Tonquin,  Captain  Thome,  IT.  S.  Navy,  on  furlough,  conveyed  a  party 
via  Cape  Horn ;  and  Wilson  P.  Hunt  simultaneously  led  an  expedition  across  the 
Kocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In  March,  1811,  the  Tonquin 
arrived,  and  on  the  12th  April,  the  erection  of  the  fort  and  warehouses  was  com- 
menced at  Astoria.  The  (British)  Northwest  Company  of  Canada  (several  of 
whose  members  Mr.  Astor  had  taken  into  his  enterorise)  determined  to  baffle 
Mr.  Astor's  scheme.  To  avoid  the  impressment  of  Canadian  employes  as  Brit- 
ish sttbjects,  Mr.  Astor  secured  the  convoy  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  well 
off  the  United  States  eoasL  Simultaneous  with  his  sailing,  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany sent  a  party  overland,  under  command  of  David  Thompson,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  month  of  the  Columbia  River  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ton- 
quin. Snow  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  checked  the  progress  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  Eiver  and  established  a  post,  about  the 
time  the  settlement  at  Astoria  was  commenced.  Along  his  route  he  distributed 
British  flags  to  the  Indians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  North- 
west Company.     In  June   the  Tonquin  sailed  up  the  coast,  and  at  Clyoquot 
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Sound,  OD  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  was  taken  by  the  Indiaiis,  and  all 
her  crew  murdered,  e^tcept  the  Indian  interpreter.  A  large  namber  of  natives,  while 
robbing  the  ship  next  day,  were  killed  by  the  explosion  oi  the  mas^azine,  a  just 
retribution  for  their  perfidy.  During  the  same  summer  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Astor's 
company,  established  Fort  Okanagane.  On  the  12th  December,  1813,  the  Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war  Kaccoon,  26  guns,  Captain  Black,  appeared  before  Astoria,  The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  the  British  standard  raised,  and  the  name  of 
Astoria  was  changed  to  Fort  George. 

A  short  time  previous,  the  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Astor  had  sold  him,  as 
well  as  the  bnsiness  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  to  the  rival  Northwest  Company 
foi  the  merely  nominal  snm  of  $40,000.  By  this  pretended  purchase  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  the  Northwest  Company  enjoyed  a  solo  oc- 
cupancy of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  line  of  the  Kup 
siaa  settlements. 

In  1817  the  United-States  Government  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
the  sloop-of-war  Ootario,  Captain  James  Biddle,  carrying  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Pre- 
vost,  United-States  commissioner,  to  receive  the  return,  to  the  United  States, 
of  Astoria  as  an  American  settlement  captured  during  the  war,  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  providing  for  such  surrenders  by  both  nations.  Slie  arrived  at  Astoria, 
Angust  19,  1818,  when  Captain  Biddle  a^in  raised  the  American  flag  at  .(Vs- 
tona,  it  reassuming  the  name  of  its  distinguished  founder.  The  formal  snrrendei 
of  the  property  by  the  British  commissioner  and  the  agent  of  the  Northwest 
Company  was  made  October  6,  1818. 

October  20,  1818,  a  convention  was  entered  into  for  ten  years,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  permitting  a  joint  occupancy,  by  citizens 
and  subjetts  of  both  nations,  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
March,  1821,  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  Companies,  who  for  many  years 
had  carried  on  such  fierce  opposition  to  each  other  that  bostUities  ensued,  en- 
tered into  a  partnership.  With  their  combined  influence,  favorable  le^slation 
was  secured  from  the  British  Parliament,  extending  the  jnriadiction  of  the  eonrts 
of  Canada  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  foregoing 
treaty  by  which  non-occnpancy  by  the  English  Government  was  agreed  to).  De- 
cember 26,  1821,  the  two  companies,  as  a  partnership,,  obtained  from  the  Brif^ 
ish  Government  an  exclnsive  license  of  trade  in  said  territory  for  21  years.  In 
1824  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  swallowed  up  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
became  sole  owners  of  said  license  of  trade,  and  successors  to  all  the  property 
and  establishments  of  their  former  rivals  the  Northwest  Company. 

In  1824  and  1826,  respectively,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
treaties  with  Russia,  recognized  64°  40'  north  latitude  as  the  southern  Hne  of 
Russian  America.  In  1827  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  continued  indefinitely  the  provision  of  joint  occupancy  in  the  treaty 
of  1818,  until  either  party  should  give  twelve  months'  notice  of  desire  to  abro- 
gate. 

From  1824  down  to  1836  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  almost  esclu- 
sive  possessors  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  here  and 
there  an  occasional  trading-party,  hunter,  or  trapper,  attempting  to  enjoy  their 
doubtful  and  dangerous  avocation.  The  latter  were  generally  employed  by  the 
enterprising  Fur  Companies  of  St,  Louis,  and  but  seldom  extended  their  opera- 
lions  as  far  west  and  north  as  what  is  now  "Washington  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  present  Territory  of  Washington  may  be  regarded  during  this  period,  and 
even  down  to  1845,  as  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Within  its  boundaries  they  had  established  forts  at  Vancouver, 
Walla  Walla,  Okanagane,  Oolville,  Nisqnally,  Cowlitz  River,  and,  just  after  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiations  between  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Sir  Richard 
Pakonhamin  1845,  by  instructions  from  London,  a  claim  at  Cape  Disappointment 
was  secured.     This  admirable  distribution  of  posts  was  not  only  calculated  to 
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secure  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  to  hold  tbo  native  tribes  in  subjection ;  in 
short,  to  hold  possession  of  tho  country. 

In  1834,  the  missionary  settlements  from  the  United  States  commenced, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  American  population  slowly  found  their  way  into 
Oregon,  confining  for  several  years  their  settlements  south  of  the  Columbia. 
True,  two  of  the  three  missionary  stations,  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  viz.,  Whitmau'a  at  Waiilatpu  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Eels  and  W^ter,  near  the  Spokane  River,  had  been  located  in  what 
is  now  comprised  in  this  Territory.  To  1841  the  United-States  Exploring  Bs- 
pedition  {Captain  Charles  Wilkes)  surveyed  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers 
of  this  Territory.  In  1 843  Lieutenant  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  on  his  second  expe- 
dition, reached  Vancouver,  thereby  connecting  his  first  recoimoissance,  which  had 
only  extended  to  the  South  Pass,  with  the  eastern  terminus  of  Captain  Wilkes's 
exploration. 

In  October,  1845,  Colonel  M.  T.  Simmons,  with  his  own  and  several  other 
families,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1844,  settled  near  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound,  at  Tumwater,  the  mouth  of  the  Deschutes  River.  This  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  American  settlement  in  what  now  constitutes  Washington  Terri- 
tory. The  Oregon  provisional  government,  formed  July  6,  1843,  had  created 
the  Kstrict  of  Vancouver,  embracing  all  the  present  Territory  of  Washington. 
Shortly  subsequent  Lewis  County  was  cut  off,  and  the  name  of  Vancouver 
changed  to  Clark. 

On  the  15th  June,  1846,  the  treaty  of  limits  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  made  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating 
tiie  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  American 
Oregon.  In  November,  1847,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  ^^ashinffton, 
while  yet  a  part  of  Oregon,  an  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated  at  Whit- 
man's missionary  station  (Waiilatpu)  not  far  dist-ant  from  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Walla  Walla,  Dr.  Whitman  and  wife  and  nine  others  (Americans) 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a  band  of  Cayuse  Indians.  This  led  to  the 
Cayuse  war,  in  which  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon  inflicted  upon  those 
perfidious  wretches  a  chastisement  most  richly  deserved,  bnt  hardly  commen- 
surate with  their  gnilt. 

August  14,  1848,  Congress  organized  the  Territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  naming  it  Or^on.  The  region  north  of  the  Columbia  River  having 
attained  sufficient  population  (March  2,  1853),  was  set  apart  as  a  separate  Ter- 
ritory, and  denommatod  Waskinffton  Territory.  The  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing this  Territory  ascribed  the  following  hounduriea;  north,  by  the  treaty  line 
of  1846,  separating  it  from  the  British  possessions;  cast,  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains: south,  by  the  48th  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  Columbia  River, 
aod  thence  by  the  channel  of  that  river  to  its  mouth ;  and  west,  by  the  Paeific 
Ocean. 

[1853.]— The  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  to  Puget  Sound  by  the  late  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens, 
the  then,  and  first  governor  of  Washington  Territory,  occupied  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  this  year.  September  29th,  proclamation  of  Governor  Stevens 
of  his  entrance  into  the  Territory  and  assumption  of  executive  duties,  dated  at  St. 
Mary's  village.  November  28th,  esecntive  proclamation,  fixing  time  of  elec- 
tion, defining  judicial  districts,  and  apportionment  of  districts  for  election  of 
members  of  Legislative  Assembly.  A  census  of  the  white  population  was  taken 
this  year  by  J.  Patton  Anderson,  first  United  States  marshal,  which  exhibited 
3,965  inhabitants,  and  1,682  voters. 

[1855.] — Gold  having  been  discovered  on  several  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville,  miners  from  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound 
rushed  to  the  "new  diggings."  The  latter,  mostly  unarmed  (for  treaties  had 
been  concluded  the  spring  before  which  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  of  the  peace- 
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able  disposition  of  the  Indiana),  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountaius,  and  passed 
thvoiigb  the  Yakeini  country.  Several  were  surprised  and  murdered.  United- 
States  Indian  agent  Bolon  was  killed,  and  he  and  his  horse  consumed  by  fire. 
Simultaneously,  outrages  of  similar  character  were  committed  by  Indians  in 
vaiious  regions,  from  the  boundary  of  California  to  the  north  bonndary  of  this 
Territory,  indicating  concert  of  action  auiong  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Indian 
war  of  1865-56 ensued  ai  a  necessary  consequence  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which  was  long  maintained,  almost  cselusively  by  the  people  of  those  Terri- 
tories. At  its  conclusion.  General  Wool,  of  tn.e  United-States  Army,  then  in 
command  of  this  military  division,  was  as  hostile  to  tbe  authorities  and  popu- 
lation of  this  Territory  as  the  Indians  had  been  when  it  coniraeneed,  and  much 
more  than  he  had  been  against  the  Indians  during  any  of  bis  campaigns. 

[1859,] — February  14th,  Congress  admitted  Oregon  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  annexing  to  Washington  Territory  ail  that  portion  of  Oregon  Territory 
lying  east  of  the  present  east  boundary  of  Oregon,  extending  tne  south  and 
southeastern  limits  of  this  Territory  to  the  isd  parallel,  continued  east^ 
ward  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  embracing  within  it  the  Sopth  Pass,  that 
great  gateway  of  American  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 
This  summer  is  also  notable  for  the  San  Juan  Island  emeute,  which  terminated 
peaceable/  by  General  Winfield  Scott  entering  into  a  temporary  agreement,  con- 
senting to  the  joint  occupancy  of  that  island  by  detachments  of  troops  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  This  humiliating  condition  of  things  yet 
continues,  and  the  laws  of  Washington  Territory  are  suspended  in  that  portion 
of  its  limits. 

[1863.] — March  30th,  the  act  of  Congress,  establishing  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  curtailed  its  huge  proportions,  and  reduced  the  Territory  to  its  present 
boundaries.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  this  Territory  embraced  at 
one  time  great  portions  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana  (as  at  present 
constituted),  including  those  mining  regions,  the  richness  and  apparently  inex- 
haustible yield  of  which  have  attracted  so  much  interest. 

Tile  present  limits  of  Washington  Territory  are  su^estive  of  and  associated 
with  matters  of  historic  moment,  intensely  int^eresting  in  a  political  and 
national  point  of  view.  It  embraces  the  identical  territory  the  stru^e  for 
which  prolonged  that  memorable  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  known  as  the  Oregon  question — a  contest  continued  at  intervals 
from  1807  untilJune  15,  1846.  While  it  is  true  that  both  nations  asserted 
claim  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Eoety  Mountains,  up  to  the  fer- 
famed  64°  40',  yet  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  the  real  bone  of  contention,  the 
turning-point  upon  which  the  matter  finally  hinged,  teas  the  territory  south  of 
the  49(A  parallel,  west  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  United  States 
had  ofiered  on  several  occasions,  as  a  compromise,  the  49th  parallel  westward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Great  Britain  had  likewise  offered  the  49th  parallel 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia,  thence  down  tliat  river  to 
the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  coveted  the  region  north  and  west  of  that  river,  with 
its  free  navigation,  and  exclusive  ownership  of  the  Paget  Sound  Basin.  The 
negotiations  develop  this  fact,  and  its  open  avowal  by  Sir  R.  Pakenham — in 
September,  1844,  in  reply  to  the  able  establishment  of  the  American  claim  to  tbe 
whole  territory  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  "  he,"  Sir  B.  Pakenham,  "  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  enter  into  discussion  respecting  the  territory  north  of  the  49th 
parallel,  which  was  understood  by  the  British  Government  to  form  the  basis  of 
negotiation  on  tbe  side  of  the  United  States,  as  the  line  of  the  Columbia  formed 
that  on  the  side  of  Cheat  Britain" — at  least  attests  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this 
■  interesting  re^on  was  appreciated  by  the  British  negotiator. 

But  the  treaty  of  1846  has  not  settled  the  controversy,,  tbe  boundary 
between  the  two  nations,  and  now  wc  do  not  know  the  northwest  boundary  of 
the  Territory  of  Washington,     Tbe  title  to  San  Juan  Island  and  the  Arcb!- 
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pelago  de  Haro  is  still  in  dispute.  A  second  treaty  (July  1,  1863)  has  been 
found  necessary  to  ascertain  the  rights  possessed,  and  the  value  of  the  benefit 
conferred,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  enjoying  its  exclusive  trade  and 
occupancy  from  1834  down  to  1846.  Tne  immense  claim  now  being  urged 
under  the  latter  treaty,  $5,000,000  (a  trifling  proportion  of  which  is  for  estab- 
lishments outside  of  Washington  Territory),  together  with  the  dispute  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Sail  Juan  and  other  islands,  which  so  nearly  provoked  collision 
in  1359,  between  the  British  fleet  and  the  camp  of  the  United-States  Army  on 
San  Juan  Island,  justify  the  statement  that  at  no  time,  since  first  pressed  by 
the  foot  of  white  men,  has  its  Territory  been  exempt  from  a  conflict  between 
rival  nations  as  to  rights  of  sovereignty  or  exclusive  possession.  That  Jaiius 
faced  treaty  of  1846  is  among  its  most  notable  features  of  history.  It  aimed  to 
settle  the  boundaty,  hnt  left  the  seeds  of  fnture  controversy  by  its  uncertainty. 
Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  still  unde- 
termined. A  portion  of  Washington  Territoiy  is  subjected  to  that  anomaly  of 
two  nationalities  holding  armed  occupation  as  evidence  of  adverse  claims.  That 
treaty  also  denied  the  claim  of  the  British  Government,  as  such,  south  of  the 
49th  parallel,  yet  resolved  that  great  nation  into  individuals,  and  conferred 
upon  such  individuals,  or  combinations  of  them,  the  privilege  of  ahsorhing  as 
much  territory  as  they  saw  fit  to  claim  aa  possessory  rights,  which  the  United- 
States  Government  bound  itself  to  respect 
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HISTOEICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEVADA,  INCUIDINa  BOUNDARIES, 
rOPULATION,  ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS,  EAELY  SETTLE- 
MENTS, &c. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND   AREA    OF  THE    SIATE. 

The  State  of  Nevada  reacbes  from  tiie  37th  to  tbc  43d  merfdian  west  trom 
Washitigton  (114°  to  120°  wcet  from  Greenwich),  and,  from  the  point  where  it 
adjoins  Arizona  (near  the  35th),  to  the  43d  decree  of  north  latitude,  being 
bounded  by  Oregon  and  Idaho  on  the  north,  by  Utah  and  Arizona  on  the  east, 
by  Arizona  on  the  south,  and  by  California  on  the  southwest  and  west.  Prior 
to  1866  the  State  extended  no  farther  east  than  the  38th  meridian,  and  no  far- 
ther south  than  the  3Vtb  degree  of  north  latitude,  Congress  that  year  having 
taken  from  Utah  and  added  to  Nevada  one  degree  of  longitude,  A  tract  of 
irregular  shape,  covering  an  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
California  and  the  Colorado  River,  and  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  37th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  was  at  the  same  time  taken  from  Arizona  and  given  to 
tbis  State,  which,  with  these  additions,  has  now  an  area  of  about  112.190  square 
miles,  or  71,800,000  acres,  froni  which  about  1,800  square  miles  may  be 
deducted  for  the  area  covered  by  the  water  surface  of  various  small  lakes  within 
its  borders.  In  the  organic  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  Congress 
designated  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  the  western  boundary 
thereof,  contingent  on  the  consent  of  California,  which  by  tliis  arrangement 
would  be  required  to  surrender  a  considerable  atrip  of  country  lying  within  her 
limits  east  of  the  Sierra,  which,  notwithstanding  mucb  importunity  on  the  part 
of  her  neighbor,  she  declined  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  any  survey  establishing 
the  boundary  between  these  two  countries  (a  fixed  geographic  line),  mucii 
uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  its  precise  location,  a  circnmstance  that  afterward 
led  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  threatening  to  end  in  serious  results.  With  a 
view  to  settling  this  question  and  preventing  further  difficulties,  the  Legislature 
of  California  passed  a  law  in  1863,  providing  for  a  joint  survey  to  ascertain  and 
adjust  this  boundary;  which,  having  afterward  been  done,  set  the  matter  at 
rest  by  giving  to  that  State  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  The 
term  Nevada,  signifying  in  Spanish  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  was  adopted  as  a  State 
cognomen,  because  of  the  immense  bodies  of  snow  that  fall  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  of  mountains  lying  partly  within  its  limits,  and  bordering  it  for  a 
long  distance  on  the  west,  as  well  as  upon  many  of  the  mountain-chains  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  Nevada  is  subdivided  into  twelve  counties,  nine  of  which 
were  created  at  the  time  of  its  first  organization  and  three  since.  These  coun- 
ties are  of  very  unequal  dimensions;  the  more  western,  owing  to  their  being  the 
site  of  the  principal  mineral  discoveries,  their  proximity  to  California,  and  other 
fiivoring  circumstances,  being,  as  a  general  thing,  more  populous,  and  conse- 
quently smaller  than  those  situated  farther  in  the  interior. 

POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  eKcluaive  of  Indians,  amounts  to 
about  35,000,  being  somewhat  Jess  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  when 
the  population  was  much  swollen  by  speculatoi-s,  adventurers,  and  other  tran- 
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sient  persona,  attracted  to  tLe  eountry  by  curiosity,  or  jhe  hope  of  speedy  gain. 
This  deoreaae  of  inLabitanta  ia  attributable  chiefly  to  the  diminution  of  this 
class,  and  a  considerable  drain  caused  by  emigration  to  the  adjacent  Territories 
of  Idaho  and  Montana,  much  of  which  is  now  making  its  way  back  to  this 
State,  Thst  it  did  not  largely  consist  of  the  working  population  is  shown  by 
the  advance  of  improvements,  and  the  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the  prod- 
uct of  bullion,  as  well  as  in  the  other  staples  of  the  country  ever  since ;  the 
large  quantity  of  land  taken  up,  and  the  number  of  permanent  settlements  made 
thereon,  also  pointing  to  a  similar  conohiaion.  Of  the  population  accounted 
civilized,  about  three  per  cent,  consists  of  Chinese,  mostly  con^ned  to  the  cities 
and  larger  towns.  The  people  of  African  lineage  amount  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  the  8tat«,  some  of  them  beifts;  among  its  earliest  residents,  and  nearly 
all  distinguished  for  industry  and  thrift.  Anterior  to  the  summer  of  1859  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  region  included  within  the  present  limits  of 
Nevada  did  not  exceed  1,000,  which,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  August^ 
1861,  had  then  been  increased  to  16,367,  the  most  of  whom  were  confined  to 
the  western  margin  of  the  State.  As  nearly  as  can, be  estimated  the  present 
population  is  distributed  as  follows:  Douglas  County  2,000,  Ormsby  3.500, 
Washoe  1.500,  Storey  14,000,  Lyon  2,500,  Churchill  500,  Roop  500,  Humboldt 
1,500,  Lander  6,000,  Nye  2,000,  Lincoln  500,  and  Esmeralda  2,500. 

Society  here,  as  in  Cdifornia,  being  gathered  irora  every  .quarter  of  the 
globe,  bears  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan  impress.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
stoppage  of  overland  immigrants,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants than  usual  are  native  bom  and  originallv  from  the  West,  The  Chinese 
reside  mostly  in  the  towns,  the  self-employed  being  chiefly  en^ised  as  wood- 
gatherers,  lanndry-men,  artisans,  or  traders  with  their  own  people — gambling 
being  the  sole  occupation  of  a  considerable  number.  Those  in  the  service  of  the 
Caucasians  are  generally  employed  in  the  more  menial  capacities,  working  for 
abont  one-half  the  wages  paid  white  men.  Nearly  the  entire  female  portion  of 
the  population  are  debased  to  the  last  degree.  So  universal  is  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  this  class,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  Asiatic 
women  in  the  State,  a  single  one  could  be  found  of  unqnestioned  virtue ;  the  men 
also  being,  for  the  most  part,  much  addicted  to  lasciviousness  and  the  gratification 
of  other  low  desires.  Though  quiet  and  industrious,  showing  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  whites,  or  participate  in  the  man^;emeut  of  pdblic  afiairs, 
there  isa  prejudice  entertained  f^instthis  people  amounting  to  a  positive  aversion 
on  the  part  of  almost  every  other  race ;  this  repugnance  being  so  deep-seated 
and  nniversai  as  to  place  them  in  many  respects  under  the  ban  of  public  senti- 
ment, shutting  them  oiit  not  only  from  certain  conventional  but  sometimes  from 
even  graver  pnviloges — the  Asiatic  often  being  denied  immunities  freely  extended 
to  the  N^ro  and  Indian.  These  discriminations  are  not  confined  to  social  life, 
but  affect  business  relations  as  well,  the  testimony  of  these  people  not  being 
admitted  in  legal  evidence  as  against  the  whites.  In  many  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of 'Nevada  the  Chinese  are  prohibited  by  the  local  lawsfixim  holding  claims, 
a  privilege  never  withheld  from  any  other  race  or  class  of  people. 

ABORIGINES. 

The  aboriginal  races  residing  within  this  State  consist  of  four  principal  tribes, 
or  nations,  to  wit,  the  Washoes,  Pab-Utahs,  Shoshones,  and  Bannocks,  all  marked 
by  strong  similarities  in  their  jihysical  appearance;  modes  of  life,  social  polity, 
religious  notions,  etc.  Something  like  a  division  of  territory,  however,  exists 
among  them,  the  Washoes  inhabiting  a  strip  of  country  along  the  west«m  margin 
of  the  state,  the  Pah-TTtahs  the  balance  of  the  western  and  the  southern,  while 
the  Shoshones  occupy  the  eastern,  and  the  Bannocks  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  State.  The  latter,  made  up  in  good  part  of  outcasts  and  renegades 
from  the  tribes  about  them,  are  generally  accounted  more    bloodthirsty  and 
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treacherous  than  their  neighbors,  a  reputation  that,  judging  from  their  perdst 
ent  liostilitiea  and  recent  outrages,  seems  well  deserved.  Considering  the  est«nt 
of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  these  tribes  are  not  numerous  ;  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  precise  number,  it  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in  the  State — a  portion  of  the  territory  inhabited 
by  tiiem,  or  over  which  they  roam,  lying  outside  its  limits.  The  Washoes,  as  a 
family,  are  the  fewest;  while  the  Pah-Utahs  are  the  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes,  which  are  sometimes  further  subdivided  into  bands  or  families,  those 
occupying  a  particular  section  of  countiy  being  distinguished  by  local  names,  as 
the  Toqnimas,  Monoa,  etc.  As  corapared  with  many  barbarous  nations  on  the 
continent,  these  Indians  are  not  remarlahly  ferocious  or  warlito,  or  otherwise 
excessively  addicted  to  the  vices  characteristic  of  savage  life,  having,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bannocks,  offered  no  concerted  opposition  to  the  settlement  of 
their  country  by  the  whites,  and  but  rarely  attacking  in  force  immigrant  parties 
passing  through  it  Yet,  like  all  savages,  they  are  easily  tempted  to  depredate 
on  their  civilized  neighbors,  sometimes  destroying  property  and  even  life  in  the 
most  wanton  and  cruel  manner,  the  losses  sustained  from  these  attacks  being  in 
the  a^regate  quite  large.  Formerly  intertribal  difficulties  were  common  with 
these  people,  bloody  wars  being  often  waged  between  them,  resulting  in  a  sen- 
sible reduction  of  their  numbers.  Dissensions  and  feuds  between  the  minor 
subdivisions  of  the  several  nations  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  stealing 
of  the  squaws  of  one  class  by  another,  encroachments  upon  neighboring  territorv, 
etc.,  being  the  chief  causes  of  these  troubles.  Male  captives  taken  in  war  are 
killed,  women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  Since  the  advent  of  the  whites 
into  their  country  these  internal  animosities  seem  to  have  been  suppressed,  or,  at 
least,  have  but  rarely  manifested  themselves  in  a  flagrant  manner.  The  large 
and  sudden  influx  of  whites,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  silver,  so  thoroughly 
Batisfled  these  tribes  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  prevent  their  settlement  in 
the  country  that  they  never  combined  to  oppose  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
a  few  protests  against  the  destruction  of  their  pine-nut  foi-ests,  the  seeds  of  which 
form  with  them  a  staple  comestible,  and  with  an  occasional  act  of  indiridual  re- 
tiiliation.  The  Indians,  though  wandering  much  and  shilling  from  place  to  place 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  hunting,  or  obtaining  other  means  of  subsistence,  have 
still  their  favorite  places  of  abode,  these  being  generally  near  the  lakes  and  streams, 
or  along  the  monntain-dells,  where  wood  and  water  are  of  easy  procurement  and 
more  ready  shelter  is  gained  from  the  winds  and  storms.  In  these  and  similar 
localities  the  winter  is  usually  passed,  the  balance  of  the  year  being  mostly  spent 
in  the  mountains,  where,  during  the  autumn,  they  gather  the  pine-nut,  or  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  plains,  where  they  obtain  a  great  variety  ol^  food.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  corn  and  barley,  and  a  few  melons  rwsed  by  some  of  the 
more  southeastern  tribes,  these  Indians  cultivate  no  lands,  thouo^h  sometimes 
irrigating  a  species  of  natural  clover  upon  which,  when  young  and  tender,  they 
love  to  feed.  The  culture  of  barley,  bat  recently  practised,  and  confined  to  a 
•ew  small  patches,  is  the  result  of  accident,  this  grain  having  first  sprung  up  frora 
iome  seed  scattered  by  the  whites  in  the  Pabranagat  region.  The  habit  of  grow- 
ing melons  and  corn  was  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  natives  farther  south.. 
Being  thus  almost  solely  dependent  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  countiy 
for  sustenance,  these  people,  though  rejecting  nothing,  however  coarse  or  unpal- 
atable, that  will  support  life,  ai'C  sometimes  sorely  pinched  from  want  of  fiwd. 
The  articles  upon  whichthey  mainly  rely  for  subsistence  are  pine-nuts,  game,  fish, 
grass-seed,  and  various  kinds  of  roots,  berries,  and  tender  vegetation,  there  being 
scarcely  any  thing  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  or  creeps  upon  its  surlkce  that 
they  are  too  dainty  to  eat  Insects,  bugs,  vermin,  and  reptiles  of  every  doseription, 
withthe  exception  of  a  certain  species  of  lizard,  are  by  them  esteemed  wh<desome- 
and  devoured  with  satisfaction.  "When  the  crop  of  pine-nuts  is  abundant^  w^hich; 
does  not  happen  every  season,  the  Indian  in  this  region  is  secure  against  famine.. 
55 
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This  nttt,  haviug  a  thm  tender  shell,  and  being  simikr  in  shape  to  a  small-sized 

Siea-nut,  is  obtained  from  the  cono  of  the  piiion,  a  scrubby  species  of  pitch-pine, 
onnd  in  scattered  groves  on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nevada.  Its  meat  is  oily, 
tasting  something  like  that  of  the  hickorj'-nut,  with  a  slightly  terebinthine  flavor. 
They  are,  however,  palatable  and  nutritious,  being  relished  alike  by  the  white 
and  the  red  man.  They  are  gathered  by  the  squaws,  who,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
provided  with  long,  slender  poles,  beat  the  cones  from  the  limbs,  after  which 
they  are  thrown  iu  a  heap  and  the  outside  charred  with  fire,  causing  the  lobes 
to  open,  when  the  seeds  are  easilj'  extracted,  and  after  drying  are  put  away  for 
future  use.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  the  only  kind  of  game  that  are  plentiful  in 
this  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  The  mountain-^at  inhabits  a  few  localities,  and 
antelope  are  occasionally  seen ;  the  bear  rarely  or  never.  The  sage-hen  is  the  only 
bird,  except  water-fowl,  upon  which  the  Indian  can  relv  tor  game.  Geese,  ducks, 
cranes,  and  pelicans,  are  numerous  about  the  lakes  ani^  sloughs  at  certMu  seasons 
of  the  year,  many  of  tiem  being  taken  at  these  times  by  the  natives.  The  im- 
plements and  devices  employed  by  these  people  for  capturing  their  prey  consist 
of  fire-arms,  the  boiv  and  arrow,  with  a  variety  of  nets,  traps,  etc  Salmon  and 
the  larger  kinds  of  fiah  are  speared,  or,  like  the  smaller,  caught  in  weirs,  or  with 
the  hook  and  line,  draining  the  streams  and  other  artifices  sometimes  being  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose.  The  habitation  of  the  Nevada  Indian  is  of  the  most 
rude  and  temporary  kind ;  lus  "  wick-ee-up  "  or  wigwam  consisting,  at  best,  of 
nothing  more  than  a  few  willows  bent  into  a  conical  shape  and  covered  with 
grass  or  bark.  Oftener  the  only  shelter  of  himself  and  femily  is  composed  of  a 
Bttle  brush,  piled  to  the  windward  of  bis  camp-fire,  or  such  protection  as  a  cliff  or 
tree  may  be  able  to  afibrd.  His  dress  is  equally  comfortless  and  scanty,  being 
made  up  in  his  native  state  of  a  blanket-like  robe,  constructed  by  sewing  together 
the  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits,  with  moccasins  made  from  deer-skins  or  such  other 
material  as  he  may  be  able  to  obtain.  Receutly  such  as  have  most  intercourse 
with  the  whites  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the  latter,  attiring  them- 
selves in  castoff  clothing,  or  purchasing  new  when  they  have  the  means  for  doing 
so.  The  women  are  shy,  and  in  their  primitive  state  disposed  to  be  chaste,  any 
violation  of  the  conjugal  tie  on  their  part  formeriy  subjecting  them  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  and,  althou^  the  rigor  of  this  law  has  of  late  been  much  relaxed,  it  is 
still  sometimes  enforced  against  offenders.  Both  the  men  and  women  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  deep-chested  and  well  built,  with  the  exception  of  their  limbs, 
which,  both  arms  and  legs,  are  usually  smalL  The  adult  males  have  an  average 
height  of  about  five  and  a  half  feet,  the  females  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  short- 
er. The  latter,  as  among  the  most  savage  races,  are  the  drudges  of  all  work,  hav- 
ing to  perform  most  of  the  labor  requisite  to  procure  aliving  both  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  as  well  as  for  the  men.  Both  sexes  are  filthy  in  their  persons, 
and,  as  they  grow  old,  sometimes  become  extremely  ugly — this  being  especially 
the  case  with  the  women.  These  people,  without  having  any  creed  or  elaborate 
system  of  religion,  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
different  conditions  of  happiness  hereafter,  dependent  on  man's  actions  in  this 
state  of  existence.  They  nave  neither  priests  nor  "  medicine-men,"  or  at  least 
no  class  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  practice  of  these  callings.  Feasts,  or  pow-wows, 
partaking  apparently  of  both  areligious  and  convivial  character,  are  common,  eat- 
ing, dancing,  and  a  -variety  of  ceremonies  being  practised  on  these  occasions.  Iu 
disposing  of  the  dead,  botn  cremation  and  burml  are  resorted  to,  the  latter  being 
most  in  vogue.  On  the  death  of  relatives,  the  women  set  up  a  dismal  wail,  in 
which  the  children  and  nien  sometimes  join,  the  same  being  continued  for  days 
nnd  nights  together.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  apparent  anguish  experienced  by 
these  poor  creatures,  or  surpass  in  plaintive  tenderness  the  cries  uttered  on  these 
occasions  of  sorrow.  These  tribes  have  chieis  both  for  war  and  council,  these 
offices  being  in  pait  hereditary  and  in  part  conferred  as  the  rewards  of  personal 
merit     Being  without  property  or  any  complicated  system  of  government,  they 
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have  iew  lawa,  all  questions  of  moment  being  settled  by  the  chiefe  or  the  people 
in  council.  Gross  offeoders  are  tabooed  or  put  to  death  by  a  general  decree  of 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  Polygamy,  without  being  common,  is  tolerated 
and  occasionally  practised  by  the  leading  men,  none  of  whom,  however,  are  apt 
to  have  more  than  two  wives.  The  marriage  rite  is  a  simple  afiair,  conaistiug  of 
a  mere  t^eement  between  the  parties,  and  not  considered  particularly  binding 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  who  is  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  aDiance  -when  he 
chooses.  The  women  are  not  froitful,  their  progeny  rarely  exceeding  five  or  six 
in  number.  The  only  domestic  animal  owned  by  these  Indians  is  the  horse  or 
the  dog.  Of  the  former  they  have  bnt  few,  while  the  latter  are  numerous,  and  of  a 
very  worthless  species,  being  apparently  a  cross  between  some  degenerate 
species  of  the  canine  race  and  the  coyote.  How  these  wretched  curs  manage  to 
keep  life  in  them  is  a  mystery.  Bnt  the  dog,  like  his  master,  is  not  at  all  dainty, 
devouring  such  garbage  as  the  latter  may  refuse,  and  in  extremities  prolonging 
life  by  feeding  upon  any  fecal  matter  he  may  come  across.  When  nothing  better 
offers,  the  squaws  grind  up  the  seed  of  the  artemisia  and  give  it  to  these  animals, 
for  which,  miserable  and  useless  as  they  are,  they  cherish  a  great  affection. 
The  Indian's  horse  fares  no  better  than  his  dog,  being  always  backsore,  over- 
burdened, and  starved  to  the  point  of  emaciation.  These  animals  are  not  used 
for  draught — only  for  riding  and  packing,  the  latter  being  a  service  they  aie 
obliged  to  share  in  common  with  the  women. 

Many  of  the  Nevada  Indians  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  mining-camps  and 
the  larger  settlements  are  be^nning  to  be  employed  by  the  whites,  their  services 
in  a  variety  of  capacities  being  fonnd  very  osefdl.  Where  a  suitable  opportunity 
offers  they  are  not  unwilhng  to  work,  many  of  them  performing  certain  kinds 
of  unskilled  labor  nearly  as  well  as  the  whites.  In  the  towns  the  men  find  em- 
ployment wheeling  and  shovelling  dirt,  chopping  wood,  carrying  water,  etc. ;  the 
younger  and  more  intelligent  of  the  squaws  mating  ftdr  wages  at  washing, 
while  both  sexes  engage  in  packing  in  fuel  on  their  backs,  for  which  they  always 
find  a  ready  market.  As  a  prospector  the  Indian  is  very  expert,  the  miners  often 
securing  his  aid  when  going  out  on  a  tour  of  exploration ;  some  of  the  most 
valuable  mineral  discoveries  in  southeastern  Nevada  having  been  made  by  Indians 
in  the  service  of  the  whites.  They  are  also  adroit  assorters  of  ore,  having  a 
quick  eye  to  detect  the  differences  in  quality,  for  which  reason  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  mill-men  for  this  purpose.  TTpon  the  farms  also,  especially  in 
the  harvest-fields,  many  of  them  prove  acceptable  hands;  their  wages  in  these 
several  callings  avenging  about  one-third  those  paid  white  laborers.  The 
natural  improvidence  of  the  Indian  prevents  his  laying  up  money  or  accumulating 
property,  while  he  is  prone  to  abandon  work  on  the  most  trivial  pretext  The 
acquisition  of  a  few  dollars  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  independence,  besides  being 
apt  to  awaken  his  natural  passion  for  gambling,  a  vice  to  which  he  is  much  ad 
dieted,  and  in  the  gratification  of  which  he  willsometimes  stake  his  last  lemnant 
of  clothing.  Latterly  cards  are  his  chief  implements,  thongh  not  without  native 
devices  for  conducting  these  games  of  hazard.  Toward  the  Chinese  the  Indians 
on  this  coast  everywhere  manifest  a  supreme  contempt,  regarding  them  as  desti- 
tute of  the  virtues  peculiar  to  either  the  white  or  the  red  man,  and  often,  in  inferior 
numbers,  despoiling  these  jjusillaniiuous  people  with  impunity.  There  is,  however, 
an  additional  reason  for  this  enmity — the  Chinaman,  who  seeks  the  same  callings 
with  the  Indian,  often  underworking  the  latter,  and  thus  becoming  his  keenest 
competitor  in  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

Since  mixing  with  the  whites,  these  Indians,  contracting  the  diseases  incident 
to  such  intercourse,  have  rapidly  diminished  in  numbers,  indicating  the  near  a])- 
proach  of  the  time  when,  as  a  race,  they  must  suffer  final  extinction.  The  only 
thing  that  could  long  postpone  this  inevitable  result  would  be  their  collection 
upon  reservations,  there  to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.     Their  more  thorough  domestication  might  even  tend  to 
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ameliorate  their  condition  and  delay  the  period  of  their  extermination  as  a  peo- 
ple. Two  extensive  resen'ations,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  have  already 
been  set  apart  in  this  State  for  thoir  use — the  one  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Walker  Eiver,  and  tho  other  on  the  Tucter,  at  the  point  where  it  debouches  into 
Pyramid  Lake,  These  places  have  been  made  the  resort  of  large  bands  of  Pah 
TJtabs,  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  means,  no  efficient  and  systematic  meas- 
arefl  have  yet  been  adopted  for  supplying  them  with  implements,  or  instructing 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  since  a  small  appropriation,  properly 
administered,  would  suffice  for  this  pnrpose,  it  might  be  good  policy  for  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  provide  accordingly.  With  a  little  aid  at  the  outset  these 
reservations,  now  useless,  wonid  soon  become  the  homes  of  a  lat^  and  self-sus- 
taining population,  inasmuch  as  these  Indians,  besides  having  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  business  of  fanning,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  that  would  be  likely 
to  accrue  to  them  from  possessing  these  lands  and  earning  their  own  Uvelihood. 
At  present  all  thetribes  in  this  State,  except  the  Bannocts,  are  peacefully  inclined, 
and  even  ansious  for  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  whites — a 
disposition  that  might  be  availed  of  to  the  benefit  of  both  races,  improving  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  nourishing  a  much-needed  ele- 
ment of  cheap  labor  in  the  country.  The  Baariocks,  always  a  thieving  and 
vindictive  tribe,  killing  immigrants,  and  causing  northern  miners  and  settlers  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  have  of  late  manifested  their  murderous  propensities  in  a 
manner  that  has  aroused  general  indignation,  and  unpressed  the  popular  mind 
with  the  necessity  for  tbeir  utter- destruction.  Owing  to  the  determined  and 
persistent  hostilities  of  these  savages.  Government  has  been  compelled  to  keep  a 
considerable  force,  composed  of  small  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at  differ- 
ent points  along  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  State,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
proteetir^  the  settlers  in  that  region,  and  parties  passing  through  it  to  southern 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  numerous  conflicts  had  between  the  regular 
and  volunteer  soldiery  and  these  Indians,  many  of  the  latter  have  been  slain, 
without  sensibly  diminishing  their  numbers  or  at  all  abating  their  animosity, 
rendering  the  adoption  of  a  more  rigorous  policy  toward  them  necessary. 

EABLT    HISrORV    AND    SETTLEMENT    OP    HE  V  AD  A. 

At  the  time  the  territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Nevada  was  acquired 
from  Mexico,  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  its  limits ;  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  this  region  prior  to  that  event  consisting  of  the  aboriginal  races,  among 
whom  even  the  Jesuit  fathers,  with  all  their  zeal  and  self-denying  toil,  appear 
never  to  have  extended  their  labors.  Not  a  mission  bad  then  by  them  been 
planted  SO  far  north  at  any  point  east  of  the  Snowy  Mountains.  A  few  trappers 
and  Indian  traders  had  pursued  their  vocations  along  the  streams  or  about  the 
sinks  and  sloughs,  some  small  companies  of  immigrants  had  passed  over,  and 
several  exploring  parties  in  the  service  of  the  Government  had  flitted  across  these 
solitary  wastes,  bat  not  even  the  most  adventurous  and  hardy  white  man  had 
ever  presumed  to  take  np  his  abode  within  their  gloomy  precincts.  Anterior  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  region  by  our  Government,  Fremont  had  penetrated  vari- 
ous parts  of  it,  this  indefatigable  explorer,  in  connection  with  Stanbury,  Beck- 
with,  Simpson,  and  others,  having  afterward  crossed  it  by  different  routes  while 
prosecuting  their  surveys  for  a  rmlroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  although  the  labors  of  these  men,  chiefly  directed  by  observations 
on  the  topography  and  other  physical  features  of  the  country,  shed  much  light 
upon  these  points,  they  failed  to  impart  any  great  amount  of  faiowledge  as  to  its 
mineral  wealth  or  general  fitness  for  the  abode  of  enlightened  man.  Of  the  hard- 
ships, losses,  and  sufierings  of  the  immigrants  who  crossed  the  great  interior 
basm  of  Utah  at  an  early  day — of  their  stru^les  with  the  elements,  and  contests 
with  the  Indians — their  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil — but  little  has  been  recorded. 
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Planting  no  settlements  and  leaving  no  monUTnenta  behind  thcra,  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  of  this  vanguard  of  a  better  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
have  foiled  to  be  folly  appreciated,  because  not  generally  understood.  The  most 
of  them,  however,  having  attained  the  objects  of  their  euteiprise  in  crossing  the 
continent,  feel  too  well  satisfied  with  tbeir  subsequent  good  fortune  to  repine  at 
the  public  foMietfulness  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country  and  the  world. 
Of  all  the  snaring  endured  by  these  pioneers  of  the  Far  West  the  most  signal 
and  appalling  were  those  encountered  by  a  company  of  immigrants  known  as  the 
Donner  party,  who,  coming  mostly  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  crossed  the  plains 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  Ignorant  of  the  country,  and  attempting  to  reach  Cali- 
fornia by  a  near  route,  they  were  so  retarded  that  they  failed  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  until  late  in  Xovembcr.  There,  while  encamped  at  a 
eonsidei'able  elevation  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  premature  and  terrible  storm,  the  snow  falling  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  burying  up  not  only  themselves  and  wagons, 
bnt  also  their  stock,  which  they  had  inconsiderately  suffered  to  stray  away — a 
fatal  oversight,  inasmuch  as  it  cut  off  the  only  means  left  for  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives.  The  scanty  stock  of  provisions  brought  with  them  being  soon  ex- 
hausted, these  most  unfortunate  beings  had  no  resource  left  but  to  feed  upon  the 
bodies  of  such  of  their  companions  as  bad  died — two  of  their  Indian  guides  hav- 
ing previously  been  slain  and  devoured.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  stronger  and 
more  resolute  of  the  party,  taking  advantage  of  a  return  of  pleasant  weather, 
pushed  their  way  over  the  mountains,  and,  arriving  at  Sutter's  Fort,  made  known 
the  deplorable  situation  of  their  companions,  to  whose  aid  a  relief  party  was  at 
once  dispatched.  On  their  reaching  the  tragic  spot,  since  known  as  "  Starva- 
tion Camp,"  a  scene  of  indescribable  horror  presented  itself  to  their  view.  Of 
tlie  eighty  persons  who  originally  composed  the  company,  thirty-six — twenty- 
eight  males  and  eight  females — ^had  perished,  their  tones  and  such  fragments  of 
their  bodies  as  htS  not  been  devoured  being  scattered  around.  The  survivors, 
lean  and  ghastly,  appeared  ferocious  or  idiotic,  according  as  their  sufferings  had 
severally  affected  them.  Some  were  overcome  with  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
whiie  others,  gloomy  and  taciturn,  rejected  the  food  that  was  brought  them, 
ghoul-like,  preferring  the  cannibalistic  fare  upon  which  they  subsisted  so  long. 
All  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception  of  three,  were  removed,  the  most  of 
them  reaching  California  in  safety.  Of  those  left  behind,  two,  Jacob  Donner 
and  Lonis  Keisbuiy,  were  too  weak  to  travel;  while  the  third,  Mrs.  Donner, 
though  strong,  and  able  to  make  the  journey,  remained  from  choice,  preferring 
death  to  the  abandoning  of  her  husband  while  "yet  alive,  No  remonstrance  could 
shake  her  purpose,  wherefore  this  heroic  woman,  having  taken  a  sad  iarewell  of 
her  children,  of  whom  she  had  several,  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  while  the 
relief  party,  unable  to  tarry,  as  the  threatening  storms  were  again  gathering  on 
the  Sierra,  having  left  what  little  provisions  they  could  spare,  hastened  away. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  nearly  two  months  later,  another  expedition,  having 
been  sent  out  from  California  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  miserable  beings  left 
behind,  found  Keisbury  still  alive,  he  having  preserved  his  existence  by  feeding 
upon  the  bodies  of  bis  two  less  fortunate  companions.  Donner  had  died  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  firet  relief  party,  and  nis  wife,  famished  and  exhausted, 
a  few  days  later.  Keisbury  was  suspected  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  securing"  her  flesh  hefore  it  became  emaciated  by  famine.  He 
was,  however,  on  a  subsequent  trial,  acquitted  of  this  charge.  Although  the  oc- 
currences here  related  did  not  take  place  within  the  actual  limits  of  Nevada,  the 
locality  is  very  near  its  western  boundary,  and,  being  wholly  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra,  may  justly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  this  State. 
The  earliest  permanent  settlers  in  western  "Utah  were  Mormons,  who,  dur- 
ing the  year  1848,  first  located  in  Carson  Valley  at  Genoa,  which  place  from  this 
circumstance  continued  for  some  time  thereafte.r  to  be  known  as  the  Mormon 
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Station.  The  following,  and  for  three  or  four  successive  years,  further  settle 
ments  were  made  by  these  people,  several  families  locating  in  Eagle  and 
Washoe  Valleys,  some  of  them  on  the  present  sites  of  Carson  City  and  Frank- 
town.  Their  number  afterward  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
some  of  them  having  been  induced,  while  on  their  way  to  California,  to  settle 
here  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  valleys ;  and  others  coming  in  pursu- 
ance of  instructions  from  their  superiors  at  Salt  Lake,  ■whose  policy  it  was  to 
secure  and  colonize  as  speedily  as  possible  all  the  choice  spots  within  the  rim 
of  the  Great  Basin,  with  a  tiew  ta  prevent  their  settlement  by  Gentiles,  as  they 
impudently  styled  all  opponents  of  their  creed.  The  rapid  population  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  by  reason  of  the  California  gold  discovery  in  1848,  threatening  to 
thwart  the  colonization  schemes  of  the  Mormons,  exposing  the  adherents  of  ftiat 
faith  to  annoyance  and  contempt,  they  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Gentile 
world,  and,  leading  to  their  religious  demoralization  where  they  f^led  to  do  so, 
caused  the  controlling  powers  to  issue  an  edict  in  1855,  commanding  their  fol- 
lowers in  these  distant  precincts  to  forsake  the  same  and  repair  to  Salt  Lake. 
In  obedience  to  tkis  mandate,  most  of  those  who  had  built  for  themselves  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  homes  in  the  fertile  and  secluded  valleys  of  western  Utah, 
saci'ificing  their  property  and  possessions  for  a  mere  pittance,  or  abandoning 
them  alt<^ther,  departed  with  such  trifling  effects  as  they  could  carry  on  their 
wagons  for  the  central  settlement,  more  than  600  miles  distant  over  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Finding  upon  their  arrival  there  how  much  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  disgusted  with  the  impositions  afterward  practised  upon  them,  ii 
portion  of  these  people,  dispirited  and  impoverished,  returned  after  a  few  years 
to  Carson  Valley,  some  buiJding  new  and  others  reoccnpying  their  former  habi- 
tations. In  the  summer  of  1849  a  party  of  immigrants  journeying  toward  Cali- 
fornia, Laving  discovered  an  auriferous  bar  on  the  flat  at  the  mouth  of  Gold 
CaiSon,  near  where  the  town  of  Dayton  now  stands,  were  induced  to  stop  here 
and  engage  in  gold-washing,  the  dig^ngs  paying  from  10  to  IS  dollars  per 
day  to  the  hand,  Tery  nearly  what  was  then  conddered  California  wages.  To 
their  number  others  coming  overland  were  added  every  year  thereafter,  which, 
with  some  traders,  adventurers,  and  miners  drawn  from  California,  served  to 
swell  the  population  of  "the  Eastern  Slope,"  as  tliia  section  of  Utah  was  then 
called,  to  something  over  a  thousand  souls  at  the  period  of  the  silver  discovery, 
made  in  the  summer  of  1859.  Of  this  number  one-fourth,  perhaps,  were 
engaged  in  mining,  the  balance  being  farmers,  traders,  herdsmen,  etc.  But 
little  land  was  at  that  time  enclosed  or  cultivated,  the  most  done  in  the  way  of 
fanning  being  hay-cutting,  and  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables,  the  population 
depending  on  California  chiefly  for  their  flonr,  and  other  staples  of  provision,  as 
well  as  for  clothing,  hardware,  etc.,  except  in  so  far  as  these  supplies  could  be 
obtained  from  the  overland  immigration.  For  the  bnsiness  of  procnring  and 
raising  stock  "the  Eastern  Slope"  afforded  many  advantages  and  facilities. 
The  valleys  abounded  in  good  water  and  grass,  and  the  climate  was  sufficiently 
mild  to  enable  animals  to  get  through  the  winter  without  fodder  or  shelter, 
while  the  immigrants  arriving  across  the  plains  with  their  working  horses  and 
cattle,  and  often  even  their  loose  stock,  worn  out  and  impoverished,  were  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  same  on  easy  terms  to  the  herders  and  traders,  selling  them  fo'r 
a  trifle,  or  exchanging  them  for  fresh  animals,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
journey,  or  for  provisions  and  such  other  commodities  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 
Some  seasons  a  great  deal  of  stock,  together  with  wagons  and  other  property, 
was  abandoned  by  tlie  immigrants  in  Carson  Valley,  or  more  frequently  on  the 
deserts  beyond,  the  owners  being  unable  to  get  it  any  farther.  In  such  cases 
this  property  would  be  appropriated  by  the  settlers,  traders,  and  others,  who 
made  a  business  of  gathering  it  up,  going  sometimes  far  out  upon  the  desert  for 
this  purpose.  The  stock  so  collected,  having  under  careful  treatment  recupei'- 
ated,  was  either  taken  to  California  for  a  market,  or  kept  to  swell  the  herds  of 
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tlie  eacly  settler,  which  oftea  hecame  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  very  large. 
From  the  year  1860  to  1860  parties  were  in  the  habit  of  leading  Cahfomia 
every  summer,  and  crossing  the  Sierra  with  small  pact-trEuns  loaded  with  flour, 
baeon,  and  other  provisioDS,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  to  the  income 
ing  immigrants,  or  bartering  them  for  stock,  which,  consisting  mainly  of  choice 
American  horses,  cows,  and  oxen,  was  in  great  demand  in  California,  selling 
there  readily,  however  thin  in  flesh,  for  high  prices.  It  was  the  habit  of  these 
traders  to  proceed  to  Carson  Valley,  or  points  still  farther  east,  and,  meeting  there 
tlio  westward -bound  immigrants,  themselves  often  out  of  provisions,  and  their 
stock  reduced  to  skeletons,  obtain  the  pick  of  their  flocks  and  teams  on  almost 
any  terms  they  might  see  fit  to  propose.  Apart  from  the  political  incidents 
hereinafter  related,  but  little  of  an  eventful  character  transpu^d  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  this  region.  The  Mormons,  who  from  the  first  had 
been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  commnnity,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  cease- 
less disquietude,  until  western  Utah  was  created  into  a  separate  Territory, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  fiirther  political  power.  With  the  usurpations 
and  outrages  complained  of  by  the  Gentile  population,  the  resident  Mormons 
had  little  to  do,  they  being  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  bad  standing  with 
the  ruling  priesthood  at  Salt  Lake,  because  of  their  contumacy  in  refusmg  to 
tarry  at  that  place,  and  for  their  persistence  in  rejecting  polygamy  and  other 
dogmas  of  the  prelacy.  Still  they  continued  to  be  objects  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust among  their  neighbors,  who  could  neither  forgive  them  for  the  acts  of 
their  rulers  nor  wholly  suppress  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  very  name  they 
bore.  Prior  to  the  soparation  mentioned,  the  Mormons  had  entire  political 
control  of  the  country,  making  all  laws  and  electing  or  appointing  all  subordi- 
nate public  officers — a  condition  of  things  that  naturally  chafed  their  opponents 
a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  furnished  just  grounds  of  complaint.  Laws, 
obscure,  partial,  and  unjnst,  often  in  contravention  of  the  organic  act  and 
obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  wore  passed.  Franchises  were 
granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  while  withheld  from  other  and  equally 
worthy  applicants.  Judicial  and  other  offices  were  filled  by  persons  illy  quali- 
fied for  the  position,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  inferior 
courts.  Petty  officials  were  sometimes  invested  with  almost  absolute  power ; 
trial  by  jury  was  virtually  abolished;  and,  as  if  bent  on  entirely  defeating  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  destroying  the  very  machinery  of  mnnicipal  gov- 
ernment, the  county  of  Carson,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  western  Utah,  was 
for  the  second  time  dismembered,  and  its  records  removed  to  Salt  Lake.  These 
proceedings,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  gi'eatly  exasperated  the  anti-Mormon 
party,  who,  in  denouncing  the  oligarchy  at  headquarters,  abated  nothing  of 
their  enmity  toward  such  of  their  followers  as  resided  among  them. 

Meantime  certain  local  matters  had  led  to  dissensions  among  the  Gentile 
portion  of  the  settlers  themselves,  whereby  the  Mormons,  or  "  Saints,"  as  they 
styled  themselves,  from  sympathizing  with  the  weaker  party,  became  still  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  popular  dislike — a  feeling  that  did  not  cease  to  influence  local 
affairs,  until  the  lai^j^e  influx  of  population  incident  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver- 
mines  occurred.  The  following  extract  from  a  sketeh  of  this  region,  published 
in  1 862,  illustrates  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disagreements  above  alluded  to : 

"  For  a  long  time  Carson  Valley  had  served  as  a  refuge  and  hiding-place  for 
certain  disreputable  parties  engaged  in  running  oflT  strayed  and  stolen  stock 
from  Califoniia.  Owing  to  its  remote  and  at  that  day  almost  inaccessible  situ- 
ation, it  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  these  depredators,  the  owners  of  the  property 
scarcely  ever  making  pursuit  Afler  resting  and  feeding  for  a  few  days,  this 
stock  was  driven  thence  to  Salt  Lake,  generally  by  obscure  routes  well  known 
to  the  Mormons,  who  frequently  took  a  hand  in  this  business,  or,  being  herded 
for  a  time  in  some  of  the  valleys  about  Carson,  it  was  afterward  disposed  of  to 
the  traders  coming  in,  or  driven  into  California  at  remote  points  and  sold. 
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This  same  class  did  not  scruple  in  like  manner  to  prey  upon  the  overland  immi- 
grants, picking  up  such  cattle  as  had  strayed  from  camp,  or  through  weakness 
fallen  behind,  or,  where  opportunity  offered,  stealing  them  outright.  These 
dishonest  practices' were  not  engaged  in  by  the  actual  residents  of  the  valley, 
^  who  sought  as  lar  as  possible  to  suppress  and  discourage  them,  being,  aa  a  gen- 
eneral  thing,  an  honest  and  honorable  class  of  men,  though  not  remarkable  for 
industry  and  thrift.  To  this  latter  remark,  however,  there  were  exceptions,  a 
considerable  number  of  these  people  being  hard-working,  enterprising,  and  well 
to  do'  in  the  world, 

"  For  years  these  outrages  had  been  going  on  with  impunity,  to  Ihe  great  scan- 
dal of  the  old  settlers, -when  at  length  tliey  culminated  in  ore  of  unusual  atrocity, 
and  which,  being  attended  by  circumstances  of  both  pillage  and  murder,  aroused 
the  entire  community  and  brought  down  upon  the  peipetratora  deserved  and 
summary  punishment," 

This  punishment  consisted  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  two  of  these  supposed 
offenders  by  a  "  Vigilance  Committee,"  and  the  banishment  of  others  suspected 
of  crimes  from  the  country,  a  movement  that,  feiiUng  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  entire  body  of  the  people,  led  to  bickerings  and  iactions  that  kept  them  in  a 
constant  turmoil,  resulting  sometimes  in  personal  collisions  and  bloody  strifes. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  mines,  there  were  but  few  mechanical 
and  no  manofacturing  establishments  in  western  Utah  ;  three  saw  and  two  flour 
mills,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  comprising 
every  thing  ranking  in  this  line  of  industry.  These  mills  were  all  driven  by 
water,  and  were  mostly  of  limited  capacity.  Tip  to  this  time  no  roads  or  bridges 
had  been  built,  as  indeed  scarcely  any  were  needed,  the  cquntry  being  nearly 
everywhere  easily  traversed  with  wf^ons,  and  the  streams  mostly  fordable,  ex- 
cept a  few  at  high  stages  of  water.  Of  public  edifices  it  can  hardly  be  said  there 
were  any,  some  two  or  three  small  school-houses  afibrding  all  needed  accommo- 
dation for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
consistinii  chiefly  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  was  not  large  ;  and,  aa  most  of  them 
graduated  their  wants  by  their  means,  they  were  enabled  to  subsist  almost  wholly 
on  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  the  small  tracts  of  lands  they  cultivated.  Be- 
fore the  year  1859  no  systematic  or  extended  efibrt  had  been  made  toward 
building  or  improving  a  wagon-road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  lying  between  Utah 
and  Cafifomia.  That  year  a  road  starting  from  Placerville  was  surveyed,  and 
partly  built  up  the  South  Fort  of  the  American  River,  under  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  California,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  counties 
of  Sacramento  and  Eldorado.  The  improved  portion  of  this  road,  however, 
and  that  but  partially  completed,  extended  no  farther  than  the  base  of  the  m^n 
Sierra,  the  point  where  tbe  greatest  difficulties  began  in  crossing  that  range  of 
mountains.  The  next  year  several  ws^on-roada  leading  from  different  points  in 
California  were  begun,  the  most  of  which,  having  afterward  been  completed, 
afford  easy  transit  for  loaded  teams  across  the  Sierra.  Over  two  of  these  thor- 
oughfares, the  one  known  as  the  Placerville  and  the  other  as  the  Donner  Late 
route,  daily  lines  of  stages  are  now  ronning,  whUe  tri-and  semi- weekly  lines  pass 
over  several  others.  Some  of  these  roads,  after  crossing  the  main  mountain-ridge 
by  a  principal  trunk,  have  numerous  branches  divei^ing  on  either  aide,  affording 
ample  facilities  for  communicating  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  aggwigate 
cost  of  these  improvements  has  amonnted  to  considerably  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  the  sums  expended  on  the  Placerville  route  alone  making  a  total  of  more 
than  half  that  amount.  They  are  nearly  all  the  work  of  private  enterprise,  having 
been  built  and  still  being  maintained  as  toll-roads.  Several  of  them  have  proved 
sources  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietors,  while  others  have  been  financial  failures, 
their  revenues  being  insufficient  or  barely  enough  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Yet 
even  the  building  of  these  has  in  some  eases  conferred  much  benefit  upon  the 
public  at  large. 
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Before  the  inauguration  of  the  silver-mining  era,  in  1859,  there  were  no 
towns  of  magnitude  in  this  part  of  Utah  Territor}- — Genoa,  the  lai^st  place,  not 
containing  over  two  hundreii  inhabitauts,  while  Oaraon  City,  the  next  in  size, 
had  a  still  smaller  number.  Besides  these,  Chinatown,  Johnstown,  and  Gold 
Hill,  mining-camps,  and  Mottsville  and  Franktown,  tgricultoral  hamlets,  were 
the  only  places  deserving  even  the  name  of  villages.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the 
silver-mines,  population  rapidly  increased,  and  a  great  number  of  towns  v/ere 
laid  out,  a  few  of  which  were  speedily  built  up,  Vii^nia  City  taking  the  lead, 
while  Carson,  also  a  place  of  quick  growth,  followed  up  at  a  slower  pace.  After 
these,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  yearfi,  Silver  City,  Gold  Hill,  Aurora, 
Dayton,  Ophir,  Austin,  Genoa,  Empire,  and  Washoe  Cities, 'gradually  expanded 
into  active  towns;  several  camps  in  the  Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere  having 
meantime  grown  into  considerable  villages,  the  most  of  them  to  experience  a 
short-lived  prosperity  and  afterward  decline.  Many  other  towns  were  projected 
in  different  parts  of  tie  country,  but  being  too  far  in  advance  of  mineral  develop- 
ment, few  of  them  ever  attained  to  any  size.  The  winter  of  1859-60  being 
unusually  rigorous,  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Washoe  (as  the  country,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  silver,  came  to  be  called)  suffered  many  deprivations  and  discomforts, 
provisions  being  scarce,  and  their  habitations,  hastily  constructed  of  the  most 
rude  and  flimsy  material,  affording  them  but  Inadequate  protection  against  the 
inclement  weather.  There  was  also  such  an  insufficiency  of  fodder  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  country  perished  from  starvation  and  cold 
before  the  month  of  May  of  the  latter  year,  the  little  hay  gathered  the  preceding 
summer  being  early  consumed  by  the  demand  that  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Many  of  the  farmers  and  herdsmen  suffered  severely  from  this  cause,  losing  not 
only  their  young  stock  and  that  intended  foi:  the  shambles,  but  also  many  cows, 
horses,  and  work-cattle. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1860,  four  white  men,  stopping  at  Williams 
Station,  on  the  lower  Carson  River,  were  murdered,  while  asleep,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians.  This  bloody  act,  though  provoked  by  gross  outrages  previously  com- 
mitted against  the  savages  by  the  proprietors  of  the  place,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  absent  and  escaped  massacre,  called  for  speedy  punishment.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing  the  individual  murderers  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  an  in- 
discriminate war  was  nndertaken  against  the  entire  tribe  of  Pah-Utahs,  to  whom 
this  hand  belonged.  A  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  having  collected  at  Carson,  took  their  departure,  under  Major  Ormsby, 
an  eariy  settler  on  "  the  Eastern  Slope,"  for  Pyramid  Lake,  intending  to  attack 
the  Indians  gathered  at  that  place.  The  latter,  however,  apprised  of  their  jtur- 
pose,  left  their  camp  at  the  lake,  and,  proceeding  up  the  Tuctec  River  a  few  miles 
to  a  narrow  pass,  there  concealed  themselves,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
on  either  side  of  the  stream.  The  banks  of  the  defile  selected  by  them  were 
covered  with  rocks,  aftbrding  them  perfect  protection,  and  through  it  their  foes 
were  obliged  to  pass.  When  the  latter,  ignorant  of  danger,  were  well  advanced 
into  this  gorge,  and  within  musket-range,  the  savages  opened  fire  upon  them, 
shooting  down  their  leaders  and  throwing,  the  main  body  into  temporary  disor- 
der. The  whites,  however,  recovering  from  the  sbocl:,  rallied,  and  raanfiilly  stand- 
ing their  ground,  picked  off  such  Indiana  as  appeared  in  sight;  but  with  so  little 
show  of  effectual  resistance,  that  they  were  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  unequal 
combat,  some  twenty  of  their  number  having  been  killed,  besides  many  wonnded. 
Amongst  those  who  fell  was  Ormsby,  the  leader  of  the  eipedition,  Captain  Storey, 
Richard  Snowden,  and  several  other  well-known  and  much-esteemed  citizens. 
Apprehensive  that  the  savages,  encouraged  by  their  success,  would  advance  upon 
the  frontier  settlements,  much  consternation  for  a  time  prevailed  in  Virginia  City 
and  other  exposed  localities.  Application  was  made  to  California  for  aid,  from 
which  place  arms  and  troops  were  at  once  dispatched,  and  an  additional  force 
having  meantime  been  raised  in  Utah,  the  whole  took  up  their  line  of  march 
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ALTITUDES    OF    THE    PACIFIC    SLOPE. 


Is  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  United  States.  Its  passes  are  from 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  with  peaks  to  the  north  and  south  occasionally  reach- 
ing over  14,000  feet.  The  central  part  is  of  less  altitude.  The  climate  of  the 
western  slope  is  verj  dry,  compared  with  that  of  tbe  coast,  with  a  considerable 
monthly  and  daily  range  of  the  thermometer. 

THE    GREAT    BASIK. 

East  of  the  Sierra  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  the  difference  of  the  wet 
anddrybnlbs  of  the  psychrometer  occasionally  reaching  40°F.  Sometimes  the 
thermometer  will  read  80°  F.  at  two  p.  m.,  and  below  the  freezing  point  in  tbe 
coldest  part  of  the  following  night.  This  so-called  "  Great  Basin  "  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Eocky  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the  Colorado  River,  etc, 
and  has  an  average  height  of  4,000  feet,  with  peats  and  ranges  sometimes  reach- 
ing 10,000  feet.  It  contains  a  valley  SO  miles  in  leugth  ("  Death  Valley,"  the 
sink  of  the  AmMgosa  River),  which  is  iT 5  feel  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Colorado  Desert  has  a  climate  very  much  lite  that  of  the  Great  Baain, 
though  it  is  much  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  temperature  occasionally 
reaches  120°  F.  in  the  shade.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  barometer  seldom  changes 
in  the  warmest  month  more  than  ^  of  an  inch,  aod  in  the  coldest  month  more 
than  ^  of  an  inch. 
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